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"     in  Agrteultnre,  385. 

^     in  Blaoksmithlng,  359. 
Sculpture  and  Sculptors,  50, 113. 
Security  on  Railroads,- 110. 
Shaker  Barn.  The.  88. 
Sheep  and  Wool,  389, 458, 603. 
Sboe  Business,  112. 
Shrubbery,  357. 

Skinner,  Biographical  Notice  of  John  S.,  1. 
Social  Position  of  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  207. 
Solidifled  Milk,  285. 
Southern  Cropa,  Why  not  more  productive  1 652. 

"        Progress,  213. 
Spice  Orchard,  A,  56. 
Spider,  The,  601. 

Spiral  Turning  m  a  Cobmon  Lathe,  208. 
State  Fairs  for  1854, 119. 

^     Patranage  of  Agriculture,  453, 648, 649. 
Statistics  of  Chicago,  30. 

^       oi  Sononuu  199. 

««       of  St.  Loula,  199. 

**     >  Valuable,  326,543. 
Statues.  How  Mnde,  lOT. 
Steam  Boilers,  Use  of  Sal  Ammoniso  to  prerent 

Incrustations  in,  178. 
Steam  Carriages  and  their  Enemies,  156. 
"  "        Flflher»s,lie. 

*'     Valve,  Bloomer's  Cylindrical,  502. 
Stereoscopea,  Maacher's,  6U8, 687. 
StereotypiDg,  The  Art  of,  41. 
Strength  of  Beams,  409,  560. 
Subsoil,  Influence  and  improreroent  of  the,  420. 
Substitute  for  Rags  in  Paper-making,  406. 
Suliolk  Swine,  Improved,  140. 
Suspenders,  723. 
Swine.  457. 

Taste  in  Rural  Homes,  660. 
Telegraph  round  the  World,  620. 

*'        Submarine,  622. 
Texas,  Agricultural  Capacities  of,  586. 
TranspUnttng  in  Autumn,  277. 

*'  Pruning  Trees  at<273. 

Transportation  and  Travel.  Inu^rnatlonal,  659. 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  newer  Deciduous,  86. 
Turnips,  aa  Feed,  492. 
Turpentine  Convention,  462. 
U.  Stales  Agricultural  Sqclety,  456, 567. 
Valuable  Statistics,  886,  543. 
Vegetable  Pbysiology,  257. 

«         Garden,  678. 
Verbena,  Pot  Culture  oi;  281. 
Virginia.  Crops  in,  896,  480. 
Wasteful  Fanning,  638. 
Water  Power  on  the  Potomac,  559. 

"     Rotted  Hemp,  22. 
Weaving  by  Electricity,  229. 
Welch  Anhydrous  Cement,  568. 
Western  Railroada,  461. 
Wheat,  16a 
Wheat  in  Tennessee,  Preservation  of,  103. 

''      The  Neplns  Ultra,  421. 
White  Golden  Fhni  Wheat,  566. 
WUlimantlo,  Ot.,  and  its  Factories,  82. 
Wine  Trsde  of  France,  523, 
Winnowing  Machine,  233. 
Wire  Fence,  New,  417,  499. 
Wool,  What  Food  Will  produce  most,  728. 
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AgrioiltaTe  In  Frsnee,  634. 

Algvria,  Producaonsof,  4S2.' 

Amerioaa  Wire,  OOl 

Anastatic  Printing,  507. 

AnoBsthetio  Agent,  A  New,  635. 

ApplMfi>rHarlKet,429. 

ArkanBas,  Progress  in,  6S6. 

Attaeidng  Oar  Wheels  to  Axles.  57. 

Baby  S1m)ws,  18S,  4SS. 

Bending  Ship  Timber,  634. 

Blaok-Rnot.  Semedy  for,  48a 

Brass  a  DttU  Black  Color,  To  give,  501 

Breokenridge  and  Oannel  Cos!  Co..  233. 

Breeding  Ewes,  Winter  Feed  for,  429. 

Brown  or  Red  Sandstone,  43SL 

Batter  Siae«  245. 

Bridge,  An  immense,  57. 

BrllUant  Wbite-wasb,  58. 

Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  18a 

Csr  Shops,  481. 

Cashmere  Shawls,  69. 

Canlklns,  John  &.,  his  Umbrelias.  &e.,  758. 

Clock  Mannfhotory,  Jerome's,  240. 

Clothing  Busbess  in  Boston,  ItSl 

Coalin  Indiana,  860.  * 

"  Mines  in  Tenneasee,  571. 

^  Txade,506. 
ComposlUon  of  Eggs,  480. 
Oonoord  Grape,  253. 
Conneotieat  Wine,  253. 
Copper  in  Tennessee,  432. 
Com  Planters,  57. 
Cotton  Manufactories  at  the  Sonth-West,  123. 

"     Plaster  and  Goano  for,  370. 
Creeping  Things,  191. 
Crops  in  England  and  Ireland,  358L 
Corcollo,  Fencing  out  the,  66. 
Carious  English  Statistios,  252. 
Deformed  Roots,  571. 
Dickens*  Household  Words,  372L 
Drawbridge  Signal,  180. 
Durham  CaUle,  57a 
Bazthquakes  and  Sieotricity,  57a 
Eggs,  Oomposltion  oC,  430. 
EmboBslng  Telegraph,  503. 
Employment  for  the  Poor,  503. 
Engines  of  the  French  ship  Brandon,  250. 
EngraTing  on  Glass,  251. 
Enlarging  Vegetables,  4261 
EriCBSOD's  Trial  Trip,  The,  756. 
Fair  in  ProTldence,  251. 
Ftfrs,  Management  of,  430. 
Fall  River  Roate  to  Boston,  179, 43a 

fatTaikeys,372. 
endng  out  the  Curenllo,  56. 
Fireflies,  633. 
Fish,  Growing,  870. 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  122. 
Flax  Thread,  687. 

Ftowen  and  Fruit,  How  to  Keep,  252. 
Frdt  Tcees  Injured  by  CoM,  635. 
Gas  Coal,  Preston,  Va.,  48X 
Gas  Lime  aa  a  Manure,  56a 
Gas  Tar  in  Hortiealture,  360. 
Oeofgia  Marble,  609. 
GiganUc  Boring  Machine,  57. 
Glass  Globes  Unsuitable  for  Fish,  2501 
Gold  in  S.  Ounlina,  120. 

«    In  Vtoglnla,  57L 
Granaries;  420. 

Grease  for  Carriage  Wheels,  571. 
Great  Bell  of  Vienna,  60. 
Great  Harvesting  Machine,  801. 
Greatest  Steaaier  in  the  World,  240. 


Goano  and  Plaster  for  Cotton,  37a 

M    for  Sogar  Cane,  86a 

"    what  our  Country  pays  for,  184. 
OntU  Pereha,  New  Treatment  of,  507. 
Hair  and  Feathers,  121. 
Harlem  Railroad,  180. 
Hard*s  Hair  Restorer,  609. 
nUnois,  Minerals  hi,  67a 
Importsat  Disooverf ,  800. 
Improved  Pianos,  Bl.  Alexander's,  181. 
Interesting  PreeentaUon,  59. 
Internal  Improvement  Convention  at  Norfolk,  349. 
Iron  and  Steel,  Manfhctnre  of,  248,  506, 570. 

**   Tt«de,Torkshir^505. 
Ironing,  New  Contrivance  for,  250, 853. 
Kaolen,  358 

Lawrence,  Padflc  Mill  at,  368. 
La  wtov  Blackberry,  687.  • 
Lewis  House,  Binghampton,  667. 
Light  in  Dydns;,  181. 
Lightning  Condnctors,  433. 

**         Soeed  of  60. 
Lime  Light  by  Decompoaitson  of  Water,  508. 
Liquid  Glue,  25a 
Live  Stock  Agency,  Clement's  181. 
Locomotion  by  Vacuum  and  Compression,  504. 
Locomotives  for  High  Grades,  120. 
Machinery  in  Fanning,  247. 
Marble,  Bil«xian,  368. 

<*      Testing,  185. 

*«      VerdAnaqae,868L 

*•      Vermont,  371. 
Msst,  The,  301. 

MathematldaB,  A  Wonderfhl,  25a 
Meteofgraph,  61. 
Minerals  in  IlUnols,  5T0. 

"      In  Tennessee,  181. 
Monument  and  Fund  Movement,  56, 753. 
Mowing  Machine,  New,  185, 
Mole  Trade  of  Bourbon  Ca,  Ky.,  251. 
Mnalcal  Congress,  Ckystal  Palace,  5a 

'*       GtisI  and  Mario,  245, 44L 
Musqnitoea,  371. 
Natural  Printhig  Process,  68. 
Needles,  Manufacture  of,  636. 
New-England  Enterprise,  Warren,  Mass.,  429. 
Noith  Western  Pomologlcal  ConvenUon.  186. 
Oskford*s  Hats,  Philaddphis,  Charles,  123. 
ObUque  Railroad  Whe«l^  (88. 
Orange  Water  Jdelon,  56a 
Ofgan  at  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  246. 
Osier  WUlow,  699. 
Padfie  Mm  at  Lawrence,  869,  427. 
Panams  Railroad,  Opening  of,  635. 
Patent,  A  Wonderful,  252. 
Peach,  Hampton%,  947. 
Peat  for  Fuel,  25a 
PennsylTsnla  Rsilroad  Tunnel,  181. 
Perpetaal  Motion,  251.  ^^ 

Photography,  Wax-paper  Process,  367. 
Piano  Fortea,  Hallet,  Da^ia,  &  Ca,  ISa 
<«  M.  Alexander,  181. 

"  Premium,  635. 

«  Woodward  &  Brown,  185, 253. 

Pig,APaBxled,683. 
Pittsburgh,  Iron  Foundries  at,  246. 
Plaster  and  Goano  for  Cotton,  37a 
Polished  Shirt  Boioms,  504. 
Portable  Screwing  Tackle,  604.        ,  ^  .      ^« 
Prerarvation  of  Meat,  Flowers,  and  Fruits,  252 

*33i50a  ^        ,    ^^ 

Printing  Press,  Stephen  Brown's,  370. 
Printing  Press,  WUkinson's,  370. 
Protection  to  Bank  Nbtes,  122. 
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PtolMtiM  Hay  Stackt,  122. 
FnAdBag  Iran,  iBiprOTeiiMato  in,  670. 

Qiu«f  Fnne,  ▲  new,  ML 
^-       ,MOl 

1  and  AmboTt  18Q> 

,18a 
Hcw-Yocfc  and  Erie,  170. 

•      Fkil^  WIl.,  and  Balt^  180. 
-       ~     ■•       50. 


,  BeneAti  ot  834. 
,75a 
«        lBOIiie,4». 
Bcapvodty  l^Miy*  248. 
Baaadjlbr  the  Black  Knot,  42a 
~      '   [Oe»forOaRiaceWliee]i,56. 

iedpmtak,SAa 

,4S1. 

1CtrteMioi,430. 
I  o(  aiicMi^  ff7L 
SUnaer,  i/.  a,  MommMat  to,  ud  Fimd,  T53. 
Slaig  ftr  Ficcila  Puzponf,  SOi 
SanBdofBellftylSS. 


Sp«ed  of  LightDlof ,  60. 

Seatirtlcs  of  Trade,  248. 

Steam  Qun  im  Bngtuid,  570. 

Stove,  Dining  Soom,  T45. 

SirawbeiTlea,  Cnltore  of,  183. 

StreTer'B  l>oable  Acting  Foiee  Pampi,  170. 

Snggr  Trade  of  U.  a,  756. 

Telegraph  Apparatus,  122. 

<^         Embominff,  508. 
Tenneesae  Oopper,  43S. 
Terrell,  Dr.  Wnin  253. 
Testing  Marbles,  18ft. 
Thennotypy,  Impression  bj  Heat,  36?. 
Tomato  Figs,  301 
Tubolar  Iron  Bridge,  50. 606 . 
VegeUble  Mechanics,  ISl. 
Verd  Antiqve  Marble,  368. 
Vermin;  How  to  rid  rlants  and  Animals  of;  186. 
Vermont  Machinerr  for  England,  871. 

^       MsTble,371.482. 
Victoria  Bridge,  18a 
Ware,  Mass.,  Indnstry  of,  768. 
Warm  Feed,  63a 
Warren,  Mass.,  4S0. 
Water  in  Blasting  Operalions,  240. 
Weights  of  Grain,  420. 
West  Lincoln  Agr.  and  Hort.  8oc-,  Maine,  60. 
Wisconsin  Hanrest,  123. 
Wb  J  do  Teeth  Decay,  600. 
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1*8  Polfgraph,  or  Duplicate  Wrltiag  Macldoe, 

DlfiS, 

Brush  for  Wasbinir  Bottles,  941. 
Calcium  Light,  374. 

Garto,  Self-loading  and  jiumpSac,  746L      ^^ 
Oultivator,  Rohiiuon'B  Haud,  740. 
Cotting  Wood  Screws,  873. 
Fast  Wood  Screw  Machine,  SOS. 
Oaa  Heating  Apparatus,  374. 
Horse  Shoes,  Improvement  In,  747. 
*  "  Improved  Lathe,  242. 

*'        Process  in  treatment  of  PaUkt,  S48. 

«*        Burglar*s  Alarm,  S44. 

M        Method  of  turning  Casks  firom  solid 

Pieces,  M4. 
*'        Arrangement  for  Lathe  CliVidc,  627. 
*«        Bevelling  Plane,  304. 
«*         Oalipers,  306. 
"        Carriage  Axle,  SOS. 
**        Double  Aetine  Force  Pomp,  307. 
^       Machine  fur  Unttlng  Plates  of  Metal  of 

unequal  thickness,  625. 
'«        Printing  Press,  873. 
*'  .      Bawimt  Machine,  375,  690. 
"        BuciceC  for  Chain -Pumps,  6B9. 
^*        Tires  for  Carriage  Wheels,  626. 
**        mode  of  consirueting  Iron  Bulldogs,  760. 
'*  "     of  securing  Hubs  to  Axles,  758. 

^        arrangement  of  mesns  for  working  and 
stopping  Chain  Cables,  752. 
ImproTomept  in  Combing  Cotton  or  other  Fibrous 
MatoriaT,  308,  624. 
**  in  C  rdage  Machinery.  304. 

**  In  Preparation  of  Collodion  for  Pho- 

tographic Pictures,  304. 
<*  in  Oraamentiog  Metallic  Buttons, 

304. 
<*  In  Folding  and  Meaanring Clotb,305. 

**  in  Padlocks,  306. 

*^  in  Fumaoea  of  Steam  Boilers,  306. 

*'  in  Ou  and  Uquld  Regulators,  806. 

«  In  Bank  Locks,  307. 

<<  in  Gas  Burners,  307. 

^  in  Manufacture  of  NTooden  Baltoni, 

307. 
<*  in  Machines  for  Catting  Brads,  808. 

"  In  the  Preparation  of  Archil,  308. 

*•'•  in  Self-Acting  Mules  for  Spinning, 

375. 
"  in  Machines  for  Pegging  Boots  and 

Shoea,  875. 
^  in  Fire  Arms,  624, 636. 749. 


Improvement  in  Tabular  BridgM.  625. 

*'  in  Cotton  Pnmes,  625. 

"  in  Manufkcturing   Pigments    from 

Iron  Ore,  695. 

<*  in  Radiators,  626. 

*<  in  Air  HeaUog  Stoves,  62fiw 

**  in  Compositions  for  Bleaching  uad 

SiufBng  Leather,  627. 

M  ia  Worktog  Lime  Vats  in  Tanoerlea, 

627. 

<<  in8ofaBed8teada,628. 

«  in  Railroad  Car  Windows,  Q2& 

^  in  Steam  Generators,  242. 

«'  in  Feathering  Paddle  Wheels,  S4SL 

t*  in  Seed  Planters,  Mf. 

<<  in  Carriages,  243. 

"  in  Harvesters.  343. 

**  in  Paint  flompoeftion,  243. 

*<  in  Weaving  Double  Qoih,  243. 

**  in  Vebiclea,  74T. 

^  in  Horse  Shoes.  747. 

"  in  Machine  for  sticking  Card  Teeth, 

748. 

<*  in  Machine*  fbr  Moulding  Craoken. 

750. 

"  in  Lasting  Instruments,  750. 

**  in  Macbin es  for  graduating  Carpen- 

ters* Squares,  751. 

<<  in  Polishing  Wh^s,  761. 

'*  in  Warping  and  Dressing  Yam,  751. 

**  in  Buggies,  753. 

^  in  Machines  for  turning  Irregular 

Forms,  752. 
Iron  Buildings,  Improved  mode  of  constructing, 

750. 
Interesting  to  Bricklayers  and  Builders. 
Irreriatlble  floree-Bit,  637. 
Lubrieatidg  Material,  625. 
Machine  for  Cleaning  and  Watering  8treKs,241. 
Method  of  Coating  Iron  with  Brass  or  Copper, 

626. 
Morrises  Improved  Buckets  for  Oialn  Pumps,  680. 
Oil  Socket  and  Screw  Plug,  605. 
Prince's  Protean  Fountain  Pen,  685. 
Process  of  Engraving  or  Painting  on  Glass,  808, 

87«. 
Self-loadfaig  and  dumping  Carts.  748. 
Sewing  Machine,  Robinson'a,  600. 
Vehiclea,  Improvement  in,  747. 
Victoria  Bridge,  Montreal,  752. 
Water  Preasure  Engines»7d4. 


INDEX  TO  ENOLISH  PATENTS. 


Application  of  Gluten  to  Bread  and  other  ArtidlSg 
of  Pood,  434. 

Bleaching  and  Scouring,  SSa 

Boiling  OUa  In  a  Vacuum,  811. 

Castings  of  Malleable  Iron,  313. 

Pireot  Aotlon  Oscillating  Engines,  377. 

Dock  Railway,  Liverpool,  436. 

Double  Acting  Threshing  Maehine,  809. 

Effect  of  Light  on  the  Oompass,  437. 

Files,  Rasps,  and  Edge  Tools,  282. 

Fire  Pisoe,  Dr.  Amott's,  309. 

Foundations  of  Houses,  370. 

Grsin  Blills,  379. 

Imitation  Leather,  311. 

Improved  Steam  Piston,  Bamsl>ottom*s,310. 
«'        Wheels  and  Axles,  237. 

Ittgram^s   Cast  Steel  Rifle-banreJs   and  Bullet- 
Moulds,  695. 

Irish  Flax  Production,  309. 

Journal  Bearinss,  435. 

Lappet  Loom,  440. 

LiflB  Siae  Sun  Portraits,  311.  ^ 

Manufacture  of  Caoutchouc,  685. 
"  of  Iron  and  Steel,  239. 

"         of  Ornamental  Fabrics,  238, 240. 

Mhiing  ^Engines  and  Machinery,  489. 


Kew  Build  of  Btsamer,  310. 
New  Mordant  In  Dyeing,  486. 
Ornamental  Fabrics,  288, 24a 
Ornamentation  of  Pottery  and  Glass,  628. 
Patent  Hydrostatic  Crsnes.  43& 
Pendulum  Test  of  the  Earth's  Mass,  632. 
Preparing  Skins  fbr  Tanning,  311. 
Preserratfon  of  Iron  by  Stannoplumbating,  630. 
Printing  Surfkees,  37& 
Railway  Wheels,  313. 

'*        anA  Alarm  Slgnsls,  379. 
Renewing  the  Teeth  of  Files,  813. 
Revolver  Fire  Arms,  578b 
Rocket  Bullet,  753. 

Safbty  Apparatus  for  Btesm  Boilers,  987. 
Safety  Floating  Aress,  814. 
Self  Ai^HeaUng  Blast  Fumaes,  376b 
Steam  Boiler  Apparatus,  441. 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  Screw  Propellers, 
.  378. 

Thertnography,  311. 
Thistle  Paper,  608. 

Twin  Dredger  of  36  Horse  Power,  437.  ^ 

Ventilating  Case  fbr  MiU-Btones,  240. 
Wood-Wooking  Machinery,  Blaterib  TalU%  696 
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FAIRBAMS'  PLATFORM  SCAB 


THE  ACKN0WLED6ED  STANDARD! 

TARIO^S  MODITICATIOWS.  AS 

Eiiilimd  Scales.  Hav  Scales  &  Cattle  S<^ 
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WITH  IBOV  LEVEBS  AXD  8TEKL  BEABIHGS,  FOR  FARMSR*8  tTSS. 
IRON  SCALES.  &C  .  *C. 
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BIOGBAPmOAL  N0TIC5E  OF  JOHN  a  SKINNER. 

B7  BUT.   FEBU7  P001LX. 

JoHS  Stuabt  Skinner  is  one  of  those  names  which  should  not  pass  awav 
'Without  some  embalming  token  of  grateful  recollection.  The  pioneer  of  the 
American  agricultural  press — the  champion  of  those  who  nobly  toil  at  "  the 
fhaghj  the  loom,  and  the  anviP — the  faithful  government  oflBcer — the  spot- 
kss  dtizen — the  true  friend  and  the  kind  relative,  Col.  Skinner's  eminent  talents 
and  usefal  life  merit  a  record,  even  though  it  must  of  necessity  be  brief. 
Imperfect  aa  the  following  biographical  sketch  may  be,  it  is  dictated  by  the 
deepest  conviction  that  it  chronicles  the  labors  of  one  to  whom  the  republic 
Rmains  deeply  indebted.  The  materials,  generally  speaking,  were  obtained 
daring  a  long  acquaintance  with  Col.  Skinner,  and  are  now  gladly  contri- 
buted to  a  demonstration  of  respect  to  his  memory,  so  blended  with  a  tribute 
to  the  widowed  partner  of  his  unrewarded  career,  as  to  render  the  testimonial 
more  than  the  customary  oblation  of  cold,  posthumous  honor.  Respected, 
ttteemed,  and  loved  during  life,  Col.  Skinner's  name  has  passed  the  stern 
ordeal  of  the  grave  with  imperif^hable  lustre,  while  his  virtues  ^  smell  sweet, 
and  blossom  in  the  dust'' 

Bobert  Skinner,  an  English  country  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune,  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Maryland,  when  that  colony  was  founded,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  estimable  Sir  George  Cal- 
rett,  Lord  Baltimore.  The  domain  selected  by  the  colonists  is  still  owned 
by  one  of  his  descendants,  and  occupies  a  desirable  position  on  the  peninsula 
b^een  the  Pawtuxent  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  contains  about  six 
bnndied  acres  of  land,  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco.  The  adjoining 
plantation,  belonging  to  the  Johnson  family,  was  the  birth-place  of  Governor 
Johnson,  (the  ancestral  relative  of  Mrs.  John  Quincy  ^dams,)  and  also  of 
Mn.  Zachary  Taylor. 

Frederick  Skinner,  (great-grandson  of  Robert,  and  father  of  John  Stuart 
SkiDDer,)  is  described  as  a  gentleman  of  strongly-marked  character — equally 
noted  for  liis  prompt  decision,  his  old-£Eishioned  common-sense,  his  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  his  open-hearted  benevolence.  Early  in  the  Revolution,  he 
received  a  commission  in  the  '*  Maryland  Line,"  and  he  performed  good  ser- 
vice in  the  regiment  of  light  troops  known  as  the  ^^  flying-camp.  After 
independence  was  secured,  Mr.  Skinner  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  agri- 
coltare,  cultivating  his  ancestral  estate,  and  also  another  tract  of  about  seven 
hundred  acres  of  land,  nearer  the  court-house  of  Calvert  county.  This  was  the 
marriage-portion  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Captain  Stuart,  an  ardent 
Whig,  whose  ship-yard  on  West-River,  Md.,  with  vessels  on  the  stocks,  was 
burned  by  the  British  during  the  revolution.  One  of  her  brothers,  Stephen 
Stuart.  £^q.,  was  a  merchant  of  distinction  in  the  early  days  of  Balti- 
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morels  commercial  prosperity.  Another,  John,  or,  (as  he  was  called  bj  his 
soldiers,)  '^  Jack"  Stuart,  was  a  gallant,  though  somewhat  reckless  officer  in 
the  revolution,  serving  throughout  the  struggle  with  such  courage  and  zeal 
as  to  win  the  commendation  of  his  comrades,  especially  the  heroic  La  Fayette. 
He  was  especially  distinguished  at  the  recapture  of  Stony-Point,  where  (by 
especial  request  of  General  Wayne)  he  commanded  the  volunteers  who 
headed  the  left  division  of  the  storming  party.  Congress  voted  him  a  medal 
for  his  bravery  in  this  action,  which  was  afterward  presented  to  his  heirs  by 
President  Washington.  One  of  the  emblematical  devices  represented  Colonel 
"  Jack,"  barefooted,  as  he  actually  clambered  up  the  parapet. 

John  Stuart  Skinner  (named  after  his  uncle)  was  born  on  the  22d  day 
of  February,  1788,  and  was  reared  upon  his  father's  plantation.  Often  have 
we  heard  him  relate,  with  particular  yet  mournful  zest,  his  juvenile  labors  in 
picking  cotton,  or  pulling  blaSes,  or  journeying  on  a  "  tackey"  with  leather  to 
the  shoemaker,  yarn  to  the  weaver,  or  cloth  to  the  tailor.  Tobacco  and  corn 
were  his  father's  staple  crops,  but  it  was  the  old  gentleman's  rule  to  raise  every 
thing  used  on  his  plantation,  with  the  exception  of  iron,  sugar,  and  coffee.  The 
lad  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of  spinning,  weaving, 
tanning,  distilling,  milling,  and  blacksmithing,  all  of  which  were  carried  on 
at  his  home.  This  impressed  his  mind,  at  an  early  age,  with  the  axiom 
that  all  industrial  pursuits  incline  to  cluster  around  the  plough,  and  that 
agriculture  prospers  as  other  occupations  yield  to  its  attraction.  Among 
ouier  excellent  works  put  into  his  hands  by  his  father,  was  a  pamphlet  show- 
ing the  exhausting  tendency  of  shallow  ploughing,  written  by  a  strong- 
minded  Quaker,  named  Moore.  It  first  led  him  to  regard  agriculture  as  an 
intellectual  pursuit,  replete  with  philosophy,  and  susceptible  of  being  im- 
proved by  the  application  of  science. 

After  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  county-schools  taught 
on  his  father's  or  some  neighboring  estate,  young  Skinner  was  sent  as  a  pupil 
to  Charlotte-Hall,  St.  Mary's  county,  one  of  the  best  classical  academies  in 
Maryland.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  county  court,  and  while  there,  engaged  in  transcribing  legal  documents, 
was  invited  to  read  law  at  Annapolis,  with  Chancellor  Johnson,  father  of  the 
Hon.  Eeverdy  Johnson.  A  similar  invitation  from  Judge  Allen  Duchet 
induced  his  father  to  send  him  to  Annapolis,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
these  eminent  lawyers  secured  his  appointment  as  reading-clerk  to  the  Legis- 
lature. The  next  year,  Gov.  Wright  appointed  him  Notary  Public  for  the  city 
of  Annapolis,  overcoming  objections  made  by  some  of  the  councillors  on  the 
ground  that  he  \vbs  yet  in  his  minority,  and  consequently  ineligible.  What 
others  learned  by  experience,  the  young  student  appeared  to  see  by  intuition, 
and  his  father  was  soon  frequently  gratified  to  hear  veteran  members  of  the  bar 
compliment  the  ability  of  his  son.  As  was  anticipated,  he  passed  a  triumph- 
ant examination,  although  his  public  duties  had  occupied  much  of  his  time, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  commenced  practice  as  a  counsellor  and 
attorney. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1812,  Mr.  Skinner  married  Miss  Elizabeth  G. 
Davies,  a  step-daughter  of  Chancellor  Bland.  This  he  ever  regarded  as 
the  happiest  event  of  his  life,  retaining  for  the  bride  of  his  youth  *^  that  love 
which  is  peculiar  to  men  of  strong  minds — men  whose  affection  is  not  easily 
won  or  widely  diffused."  It  was  well  merited,  for  while  she  adorned  his 
domestic  hearth  by  her  virtues  and  her  accomplishments,  she  steadily  encou- 
raged hira  in  bis  self-sacrificing  literary  career.  More  lucrative  paths  were 
frequently  opened  to  him,  and  she  saw  his  early  professional  associates  accu- 
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malate  fortunes,  but  she  never  murmured  r.s  he  toiled  on  unrewarded  in  his 
noble  mission.  Exhibiting  that  heroic  virtue  which  sacrifices  private  interests 
to  the  public  good,  Mrs.  Skinner  naerits  the  subsUmtial  p:ratitude  of  those  who 
walk  in  ber  lamented  husband's  footsteps,  and  who  profit  by  his  thirty  }  ears' 
unrequited  labor  in  laying  a  stable  foundation  for  our  national  prosperity. 
During  nearly  forty  years,  Mr.  and  Mre.*  Skinner  furnished  an  mterestini; 
picture  of  conjugal  felicity,  united,  not  only  in  affections  and  interests,  but  in 
tastes  and  inclinations.  To  the  associates  of  their  youth  their  married  life  wa^ 
a  pleasant  remembrance ;  to  their  younger  friends,  (and  few  had  more,)  it 
was  a  source  of  admiration.  All  sincerely  mourned  when  this  ripened  gar- 
laDd  of  hymeneal  intercourse  was  snapped — when  the  devoted  wife  was  smit- 
ten with  sudden  gloom,  like  the  visitation  of  an  eclipse — when  this  happy 
social  picture  was  dashed  by  an  Almighty  hand  into  a  portrait  of  premature 
loneliness — for  "  one  was  taken  and  the  other  left.** 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  young  lawyer  was  called  into  a  new 
sphere  of  action.  The  intercourse  by  mail  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States  wfis  carried  on  by  naeans  of  British  mail-packets — gun-brigs,  which 
plied  monthly  between  New-York  and  Falmouth.  Instead  of  stopping  thi» 
channel  of  communicafaon,  the  United  States  government  required  the  packets 
to  make  Annapolis  their  American  port,  and  Mr.  Skinner  was  appointed 
agent  to  look  after  them.  It  was  his  duty  to  receive  and  forward  the  mail?,  to 
furnish  the  vessels  with  necessary  supplies,  and  to  see  that  nothing  transpired  pre- 
judicial  to  the  interests  of  the  republic,  or  offensive  to  enemies  thus  admitted 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  flag  of  truce.  It  was  an  altogether  new,  deli- 
cate, and  responsible  trust,  for  which  President  Madison  himself  framed  a 
commission,  and  selected  Mr.  Skinner  to  execute  it. 

A  few  weeks  later,  he  was  appointed  agent  for  prisoners  of  war,  upon  the 
nomination  of  General  John  Mason,  commissary-general  of  prisoners.  The 
two  offices  were  attached  to  the  Department  of  State,  with  a  salary  of  $1800 
per  annum,  and  be  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  government.  Always  alive 
to  a  sense  of  duty,  be  never  faltered  in  nor  shrunk  from  the  performance  of 
it  Even  the  British  officers  were  captivated  by  his  generous  nature,  and 
with  several  of  them  official  courtesies  ripened  into  friendships  which  lasted 
tbroDgh  Jilk 

lo  the  fall  of  1813,  Mr.  Skinner  was  ordered  to  remove  his  offices  to  Balti- 
more, and  before  he  was  fairly  established  there,  he  was  offered  a  purser's 
commission  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This  unexpected  honor  he  at  first 
declined, having  no  taste  for  a  nautical  life,  and  supposing  that  at  any  moment 
he  would  be  liable  to  be  ordered  to  sea.  But  he  accepted,  on  being  inforniied 
that  ihe  object  of  the  government  in  appointing  him  was  to  secure  his  services 
at  Baltimore,  where  two  sloops-of-war  and  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  were  being 
fitted  out  When  the  flotilla  was  equipped,  the  expenditures  were  very  heavy, 
as  Commodore  Barney  had  upward  of  a  thousand  men  under  his  command, 
but  Mr.  Skinner  performed  his  arduous  duties  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  for 
years  afterward,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  government,  as  well  as  its 
accounting  officers.  He  was  frequently  detailed  to  act  as  judge  advocate  on 
courts-martial,  and  won  the  warm  friendship  of  the  gallant  defenders  of  our 
flag  in  that  hour  of  peril. 

At  the  approach  of  the  British  forces  upon  Washington,  Mr.  Skinner  rode 
ninety  miles  in  the  night,  ai^d  first  announced  to  the  government  their  march, 
after  having  warned  Commodore  Barney  previously  of  their  hostile  inten- 
dons.  By  way  of  retaliation,  the  "red-coats'*  burned  the  valuable  buildings 
on  hb  Sl  LeonardVcreek  estate,  for  which  he  never  sought  any  reimbuTBe- 
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ment  from  Government,  although  compensation  was  granted  for  property 
destroyed  on  a  neighboring  plantation,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
(brces. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Mr.  Skinner  went  down  the  bay  on  an  official  yisit  to 
Admiral  Cockburn,  to  negotiate  for  the  exchange  of  some  gentlemen  who 
had  been  captured  from  their  plantations.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
accomplished  Francis  S.  Key,  Esq.,  and  they  of  course  sailed  under  a  flag  of 
truce.  But  on  reaching  the  British  squadron,  they  found  the  enemy  on  the 
point  of  sailing  to  attack  Baltimore,  and  they  were  politely  informed  that 
they  could  not  return  "  until  the  city  was  taken."  Meanwhile,  they  would 
be  welcome  on  board  the  flag-ship,  or  could  remain  on  board  the  yacht  in 
which  they  came,  on  "  parole."  Choosing  the  latter,  the  British  commander 
took  away  their  sails,  and  sent  a  guard  of  sailors  on  board  of  the  yacht 
Here  Mr.  Skinner  and  his  friend  remained  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
McHenry,  to  the  annoyance  of  their  ^ard,  who  wished  to  desert,  but  were 
restrained  by  the  "  prisoners."  The  Sritish  not  succeeding  in  their  attempt, 
the  gentlemen  had  their  sails  restored,  and  were  permitted  to  return  to  Bal- 
timore, with  apologies  for  their  detention.  Immediately  on  landing,  they 
went  to  the  old  ^*  Fountain  Ion,"  on  High  street,  where  Mr.  Key  wrote  that 
justly-admired  song,  the  "  Star-spangled  Banner."  It  was  a  literal  descrip- 
tion of  their  feelings  during  the  night  of  the  bombardment,  when  the  rockets 
and  the  bombs  betokened  &e  assaults  of  the  enemy,  and  of  their  patriotic  joy 
when  in  the  gray  light  of  early  dawn  they  saw  the  starry  ensign  waving  in 
proud  defiance.  Mr.  Skinner,  ere  the  song  was  completed,  saw  its  beauties, 
and  obtaining  Mr.  Key's  permission  to  have  it  published,  took  copies  of  it  to 
the  printing-offices  of  the  morning  papers.  Ere  long,  it  resounded  through 
the  republic  like  a  recovered  echo  of  Thermopylsd — its  stirring  notes,  (like 
those  of  the  Marseillabe  hymn  in  France)  finding  an  accompaniment  in  the 
throbbings  of  every  American  heart. 

In  1816,  (being  still  and  for  years  after  purser  on  the  station,)  President 
Madison  appointed  Mr.  Skinner  postmaster  of  Baltimore,  then  the  third  city 
in  the  Union.  This  office,  which  was  one  of  labor  and  of  high  responsibility, 
he  held  for  twenty-three  years,  when  he  was  removed  by  President  Van 
Buren,  in  accordance  with  his  **  system."  Meanwhile  he  declined  a  territo- 
rial judgeship  from  Mr.  Madison,  and  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  of 
Arkansas  from  his  warm  personal  friend  Mr.  Munroe. ,  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Jackson  each  honored  him  with  the  appointment  of  visitor  of  the  West-Point 
Academy,  and  his  re-nomination  as  postmaster  of  Baltimore  by  the.  latter, 
just  before  his  term  expired,  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Agriculture,  at  this  period,  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  the  Middle  States.  After 
the  conflicting  armies  of  Europe,  wearied  with  the  conflict,  had  turned  their 
swords  into  plough-shares,  the  prices  of  American  bread-stuffs  naturally 
declined.  The  soil,  too,  was  becoming  gradually  exhausted,  especially  in 
Maryland,  whose  tobacco  crops  had  paid  so  many  of  the  drafts  for  foreign 
supplies  durincr  the  revolution.  No  other  commonwealth  in  the  world  is  so 
beaieBcially  bounded  and  indented  by  navigable  water — or  so  abounds  in 
ealcareous  and  other  rich  fertilizing  substances — or  is  so  capable  of  easy 
culture  and  recuperation.  Yet  in  a  few  years  after  the  silver-toned  trumpet 
of  peace  echoed  along  her  shores,  Maryland  fell  into  an  agricultural  paralysis. 
As  her  sons  grew  up,  they  moved  away  to  "  Wear  out"  in  its  turn  the  fertile 
prairies  of  £e  West^  and  the  old  homestead  mansions,  often  sadly  out  of 
repair,  were  swarming  with  old  maiden  daughters,  many  of  them  so  beautiful 
and  so  excellent  that  no  change  could  have  improved  them — save  a  change 
ofBAme. 
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An  ardent  lover  of  his  native  State,  and  senaiblj  alive  to  her  stagnant  con- 
dition, Mr.  Skinner  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee  that  a  continuation  of  this 
position  of  things  must  be  productive  of  consequences  not  only  ruinous  but 
destructive.  An  able  series  of  papers  signed  "  Avator,"  (from  the  pen  of  Col. 
John  Taylor,  of  Carolina,)  led  him  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  the  avidity 
with  which  these  essays  were  read,  when  re-published  in  book  form,  edition 
afier  edition,  led  him  to  conceive  the  idea  of  establishing  an  agricultural 
fiaper-  Happy  thought !  Every  political  party,  every  religious  sect,  every 
prominent  business  locality  used  the  mighty  engine  of  civilization — but  the 
£tfmers,  that  immense  majority  of  citizens,  had  no  "  organ."  In  supplying 
this  want,  Mr.  Skinner  supplied  the  first  germ  of  modern  agriculture,  which 
ihenoeforth  began  to  soar  up,  phceniz-like,  from  the  ashes  of  a  wrong  popu- 
lar judgment 

The  American  Farmer  was  pronounced  by  all  an  excellent  title,  and 
after  long  consultations  with  Mr.  Joseph  Robinson,  the  printer,  nothing  was 
wanting  bat  a  '*  motto,'*  then  considered  an  indispensable  part  of  a  news- 
pep^  heading.  Just  then,  Mr.  Skinner  met  at  a  hospitable  dinner-table  a 
dergjman  from  the  Green  Isle,  who  was  well  versed  in  classical  lore.  His 
aid  was  solicited,  and  he  promptly  replied :  ^*  Och  sir,  yes !  you  may  give 
them  from  Virgil, '  O/or^uno/oj  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint  agricola^y* 
Ihe  motto  was  approved,  and  has  been  retained  to  this  day. 

Number  one  of  the  new  paper  appeared  on  Friday,  the.  second  day  of 
April,  1819,  the  date  having  been  changed  from  the  first,  in  fear  that  it  might 
Us  ridiculed  as  an  "  April-fool  ^  enterprise.  It  was  a  neatly  printed  quarto 
»heet  of  eight  pages,  each  page  measunng  nine  inches  by  eleven.  It  was  illus- 
trated with  an  engraving  of  the  ox  "  Columbuci,''  and  contained  interesting 
articles  on  rural  economy,  amusements,  etc.,  etc,  with  a  "  summary  of  intelli- 
genee,"  and  a  "price  current."  "The  editor,"  says  the  conclusion  of  the 
introductory  leading  article,  "  is  aware  that  ^  to  promise  is  most  courtly  and 
fasluonable;'  he  will  therefore  only  add  that  the  American  Farmer  will  be 
condneted  on  broad  and  liberal  principles,  containing  nothing  indecorous  or 
personally  ofieosive  to  the  feelings  or  character  of  any  sect  or  individual. 
And  farther,  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  year,  any  subscriber  should  think  he 
has  not  received  his  '  pennyworth,'  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw,  and  his 
snbseription  money  shall  be  repaid  to  him  on  demand." 

The  American  Farmer  at  once  gained  a  respectable  list  of  subscribers  at 
$4  per  annum,  and,  as  it  was  at  first  deemed  hazardous  to  print  more  than 
five  hundred  copies,  it  was  necessary  to  reprint  a  portion  of  the  first  volume 
three  times,  in  order  to  answer  the  demands  of  new  patrons,  who  wished 
complete  sets.  The  editor  devoted  every  leisure  moment  to  its  columns,  and 
was  soon  ably  seconded  by  a  phalanx  of  the  most  enlightened  agriculturists 
in  the  country.  Among  these  were  Col.  Taylor,  Thos.  Jefferson,  Timothy 
Pickering,  Geo.  Armstrong,  Col.  Lloyd,  G.  W.  P.  Custis,  Caleb  Kirk,  and 
others  of  great  ability. 

Cobbett,  at  tliis  time,  was  farming  on  Long-Island,  and  Mr.  Skinner  pub- 
lished several  able  articles  from  his  pen.  on  Ruta  Baga,  seed  of  which  ^'  the 
Radical"  sent  to  Baltimore  by  his  man-servant,  and  sold  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  culture  of  rape,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Bactrian  camel, 
were  a\so  among  the  first  new  ideas  promulgated,  and  the  volume  was 
illostrated  with  engravings  often  costing  $40  to  150. 

The  editorial  labors  of  Mr.  Skinner  were  mostly  performed  in  the  evening, 
for  it  would  not  have  answered  had  he  neglected  his  postal  duties,  nor  did 
any  out  of  his  family  know  how  diligently  he  toiled,  late  into  the  night.    He 
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soon  informofl  his  readers  that  they  "  must  not  expect  light  ephemeral  epecu- 
lations  and  cs^ajg,  cooked  up  to  satisfy  the  ever-craving  appetites  of  news- 
mongers and  politicians ;  the  science  of  agriculture  is  difficult ;  the  very 
nature  of  \ii  operations  laborious  and  enduring  through  the  whole  year ;  it 
i^  to  be  expected  therefore  that  essays  treating  of  the  vegetation,  p^rowth,  and 
management  of  a  single  object,  will  often  be  long  and  tedious."  Evident  wa» 
it,  in  every  number,  that  the  paper  **  was  not  undertaken  with  a  view  ta 
private  emolument,  so  much  as  with  the  wish  to  employ  the  editor's  leisure 
hours  in  a  way  that  would  render  real  service  to  the  most  important  class  of 
his  fellow-citiz(»ns."  Earnestly  did  he  utter  novel  thoughts  upon  matters  pre- 
viously considered  "worn  out,"  like  a  thorough  musician  who  strikes 
vigorous  chords  upon  a  piano  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  namby-pamby 
performances  of  boarding-school  misses. 

The  second  volume  of  the  American  Farmer  was  commenced  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices,  and  Mr.  Skinner  felt  justly  encouraged  by  the  long 
list  of  subscribers  who  had  honored  his  exertions.  Unluckily  he  was  unable 
tO  give  expression  to  his  gratitude  as  he  passed  the  first  mile-stone  of  his 
chosen  career,  having  been  fairly  worn  down  by  anxious  and  embarrassing 
poj5tal  duties.  The  great  northern  mail  had  been  robbed  between  Baltimore^ 
and  Washington,  and  the  driver  killed,  causing  much  excitement.  A  large 
portion  of  tho  male  population  thereabouts  joined  in  a  pursuit  of  the  culprits 
— two  in  number — who  were  at  last  taken,  and  afterward  punished.  It  was 
not  only  Mr.  Skinner's  duty  to  head  this  movement  in  aid  of  justice,  but  for 
weeks  he  was  occupied  in  answering  inquiries  respecting  missing  letters, 
leaving  no  time  for  editorial  labor  except  in  the  evening  at  the  fireside^ 
"  most  probably  the  very  place,"  as  he  remarked,  "  where  the  farmer  com- 
munes with  the  editor." 

A  few  weeks  later,  we  find  in  the  American  Farmer  a  notable  example 
of  Mr.  Skinner's  purity  of  heart  and  unrelaxed  sincerity  of  principle.  He  had 
selected  for  publication  some  extracts  from  an  old  pamphlet,  but  the  composi- 
,  tor  accidentally  copied  other  paragraphs,  containing  indecorous  expressions. 
The  edition  was  printed,  and  the  clerk  had  mailed  many  of  the  papers,  when 
Mr.  Skinner  arrived  at  the  ofl^ce  in  breathless  haste.  He  had  just  discovered 
the  offensive  remarks,  and  lost  no  time  in  ordering  a  duplicate  edition, 
expunging  the  expressions  "  which  would  have  sullied  the  whole  volume.'* 
Most  editors  would  have  considered  em  expression  of  regret  a  sufficient  atone- 
ment, but  Mr.  Skinner,  at  an  expense  of  neariy  eighty  dollars,  effectually 
corrected  the  error.  Every  number  of  the  objectionable  edition  was  recaUed 
and  destroyed. 

The  summer  of  1820  was  characterized  by  an  uninterrupted  continuation 
of  hot  weather,  which,  with  steady  official  and  editorial  labor,  prostrated  Mr. 
Ski  nner'j>  system.  His  physician  prescribed  a  journey  on  horseback  to  the 
mountain  springs  of  Virginia,  and  he  passed  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember (1820)  in  that  splendid  farming  region  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  Alleghanies,  which  is  drained  by  the  Shenandoah,  embedded  throughout 
with  limestone,  and  shaded  with  groves  of  sugar-maples.  Thirty  years  after- 
ward he  recalled  with  delight  the  impression  made  by  the  view  in  emerging 
from  that  picturesque  pass  at  the  confluence  of  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Poto- 
mac— with  the  yet  deeper  impressions  made  on  a  heart  then  comparatively 
fresh  by  the  warm  welcome  received  at  the  hospitable  mansions  of  the  Turners, 
the  ^olm^'S^3,  the  Slites,  the  Caldwells,  the  Minors,  and  other  country- 
gentlemen  of  the  Old  Dominion.  Returning  by  Rockfish  Gap,  Mr.  Skinner 
visited  the  farm-shrine  of  Montioello,  where  Mr.  Jefferson  entertained  him 
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with  great  kindDess,  enlUtiDg  among  the  contributors  to  the  American 
Farmer,  At  dinner,  however,  the  philosophical  politician  almost  forced  his 
goest  to  eat  ^  millet,"  Tthen  the  ascendant  in  his  constant  succession  of 
hobbies,)  and  to  drink  mixed  wines.  The  consequence  was  an  internal  com- 
modon,  which  ever  rendered  Mr.  Skinner  rather  incredulous  as  to  the  dietary 
wisdom  of  the  "  Sage  of  Monticello." 

Returning  to  Baltimore  with  invigorated  health,  Mr.  Skinner  resumed  his 
double  labors,  and  commenced  a  correspondence  of  great  interest  with  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  the  able  exponent  of  British  agriculture.  It  was  to  Mr. 
Skinner  that  the  worthy  baronet  first  communicated  his  valuable  correspond- 
ence widi  Creneral  Washington,  with  a  request  that  he  would  superintend  its 
publication  in  America,  the  profiLs  of  which  were  to 'be  applied  to  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  the  illustrious  "  Farmer  of  Mount  Vernon,''  at 
Caithness,  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Coke  and  Lord  Erskine  were  also  subscribers  to 
the  American  Farmer  and  corresponded  with  its  editor,  who  was  highly 
complimented  at  one  of  the  ''  Holkham  sheep-shearings  by  the  distinguished 
hosL" 

At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  "  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,"  Mr.  Skinner 
delivered  an  able  address  upon  cultivated  grasses,  fruit  trees,  and  the  pro- 
fessional diffidence  of  farmers.  '*The  attainment  and  dissemination  of 
practical  knowledge"  he  considered  '*  the  chief  aim  and  end  of  an  agricul- 
tural sodety."  "  Their  value  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  number  of  people 
in  attendance,  nor  yet  by  the  number  of  things  exhibited — but  by  the  new 
&cts  and  valuable  additions  they  bring  to  the  stock  of  agricultural  knowledge." 

A  "  stock  farm,"  for  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  domestic 
animals,  next  occupied  Mr.  Skinner^s  active  mind,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1821  he  was  enabled  to  establish  one  by  the  cooperation  of  R. 
Oliver,  E-q.,  and  Major  Isaac  McKim.  The  estate  selected  was  known  as 
the  "  Maryland  Tavern,"  situated  about  four  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the 
Great  Western  Turnpike  Road,  and  contained  two  hundred  acres  of  good  land, 
with  excellent  buildings.  Here  the  semi-annual  fairs  and  meetings  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society  were  to  be  held,  affording  the  best  farmers  of 
the  neighboring  States  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  purchase  the  stock, 
which  was  to  be  preserved  in  its  original  purity  .as  imported.  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Sir  Alexander  Don,  M.P.,  and  other  eminent  British  stock-raisers 
gave  Mr.  Skinner  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  best  breeds  for  him 
to  import,  upon  which  he  based  his  orders.  His  friend  Purser  Hambletoo 
promised  some  stock  from  the  Mediterranean ;  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq.,  sent 
him  some  swine  from  his  estate  at  Byfield,  Mass.;  and  he  obtained  some  of 
the  best  blooded  animals  in  the  Middle  States.  Among  them  were  the  high- 
bre<l  horses  "Clifton"  and  "Young  Tom,"  the  Maltese  Jack  "Sancho," 
with  cattle  of  the  Alderney,  Teeswater,  and  Devon  breeds. 

In  May,  1821,  several  hundred  extra  sets  of  the  American  Farmer  were 
destroyed  by  fire  when  in  the  hands  of  the  binder.  This  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  re-print  the  two  first  volumes  and  a  portion  of  tlie  third,  in  order  to 
supply  constant  demands  from  new  subscribers  for  the  entire  work.  Many 
subscribers  had  sent  their  second  volume  to  the  same  bjndery,  but  their  los^ 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  Skinner  from  his  new  edition,  gratuitously.  This  unos- 
tentatious liberality  was  one  of  the  sterling  traits  in  Mr.  Skinner's  character. 
which  won  him  the  respect  of  the  community  and  the  love  of  friends.  In 
some  hands  the  American  Farmer  would  have  been  a  mine  of  wealth  to  ii»^ 
proprietor,  with  its  large  list  of  subscribers  paying  four  dollars  per  annum 
each*     But  Mr.  Skinner's  only  object  in  receiving  subscriptions  appeared  to 
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be  an  acquisition  of  funds  for  increased  expenditures.  Rare  agricultural 
works  were  imported,  engravings  were  plentifully  furnished,  and  many  a  copy 
was  sent  to  that  importunate  horde  of  periodical  cormorants,  technically 
termed  by  publishers  as  "  dead-heads." 

The  cattle  show  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the  7th 
and  8th  of  June,  at  the  "  stock  farm,"  where  a  large  collection  of  valuable 
animals  was  exhibited,  to  the  gratification  of  a  numerous  assemblage.  Mr. 
Skinner's  private  stock  was  much  admired,  especially  "  Columella,"  a  fine 
animal  of  the  Holdemess  breed,  just  received  from  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq., 
who  had  imported  the  stock  into  Massachusetts;  and  a  pair  of  ^* Tunis 
mountain  broad-tail  sheep,"  presented  by  Commodore  Jones  and  Captain 
Booth,  U.  S.  N.  Soon  afterward  the  stock  was  further  increased  by  a  pair 
of  those  Tuscan  cattle  renowned  since  the  days  of  Virgil,  as  admirably  fitted 
for  the  yoke.  They  were  brought  from  Tuscany  by  Purser  S.  Hambleton, 
and  ceded  to  Mr.  Skinner  at  their  original  cost,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
introduction  of  useful  animals. 

Mr.  Skinner  ever  regarded  the  officers  of  the  navy,  (with  many  of  whom 
lie  had  official  relations,)  as  foremost  among  his  friends  and  correspondents. 
Not  only  did  they  subscribe  more  liberally  than  any  other  class  to  the 
American  Farmer,  but  they  brought  home  original  communications,  agricul- 
tural works,  stock,  poultry,  and  seeds,  as  tokens  of  their  regard  for  "  Purser 
Skinner."  Among  these  useful  allies  were  those  'gallant  spirits,  Hull, 
Chauncey,  Bainbridge,  Rogers,  Jones,  Porter,  and  i?erry.  The  seeds  which 
they  brought,  as  well  as  those  contributed  from  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
were  liberally  distributed  under  Mr.  Skinner's  frank  as  postmaster,  a  clerk 
being  intrusted  with  the  especial  duty  of  preparing  them  for  the  mail. 

In  1822,  with  funds  liberally  supplied  by  Robert  Oliver,  Esq.,  Mr.  Skinner 
imported  "  Champion,"  "  White  Rose,"  and  "  Shepherdess,"  three  beautiful 
animals  of  the  improved  short-horned  breed  of  cattle,  reared  by  that  noted 
herdsman,  Mr.  Charles  Champion,  of  Nottinghamshire,  England.  When 
exhibited  at  the  cattle  show,  on  the  last  days  of  May,  they  excited  unqualified 
admiration,  and  Governor  Lloyd  (then  the  largest  if  not  the  best  practical 
farmer  in  Maryland)  was  so  delighted  with  the  perfection  of  their  symmetry, 
thftt,  within  twenty  minutes  after  he  first  saw  them,  he  had  purchased  them 
for  $1500.  This  was  about  their  first  cost,  and  about  the  same  time  Mr. 
Skinner  also  sold,  without  profit,  his  Tuscan  cattle  to  Mr.  John  Middleton, 
ofS.C. 

This  successful  effort  to  improve  the  stock  of  the  republic  was  recom- 
mended to  the  especial  notice  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  by  the 
committee  on  "  neat  cattle,"  and  the  applause  with  which  the  recommenda- 
tion was  received,  evinced  a  general  desire  to  show  a  public  appreciation  of 
the  benefits  thus  conferred  upon  the  whole  farming  community.  Accord- 
ingly, upon  motion  of  the  well-known  George  Calvert,  of  Riversdale,  the 
Society  voted  Mr.  Skinner  three  costly  pieces  of  plate,  as  a  compliment  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered  in  exhibiting  living  and  incontestable  proof  of  the 
high  point  to  which  the  art  of  breeding  had  been  carried  in  mother  England. 
This  valuable  testimonial  was  accordi^ly  procured  and  presented  in  behalf 
of  the  Society,  by  Gen.  Ridgley,  of  Hampton,  Henry  Thompson,  Esq.,  and 
Dr.  Allen  Thomas,  a  special  committee  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

In  1823,  Mr.  Skinner  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  monthly  social 
meetings  of  the  trustees  of  the  Western  Shore  Branch  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  also  a  society  for  the  improvement  of  breeds  of  horses. 
In  order  to  test  the  highest  qualities  and  srreatest  power  of  this  noble  animal, 
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a  noe-<K>arse  was  established  at  Canton,  near  Baltimore,  where  fair  trials  of 
speed  were  bonorablj  conducted,  and  every  thing  demoralizing  was  excluded. 
The  first  three  days  races  commenced  on  the  22d  October,  the  stakes 
amoanting  to  $1750,  but  then,  and  for  some  years  afterward,  competitors 
came  from  other  States  to  win  the  purses,  until  it  became  necessary  to  exclude 
all  horses  not  owned  in  Maryland,  or  the  adjacent  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Skinner  was  always  delighted  to  witness  these  trials  of  speed,  though  it 
was  his  boast  as  late  as  1850,  that  he  ^  never  had  any  pecuniary  interest  in  a 
horse- race  or  a  cock-fight,  nor  ever  played  at  any  game  of  chance,  or  wagered 
a  dollar  on  any  thing.  But  that,''  said  he,  '^  has  not  kept  me  from  knowing,  in 
boises  and  dc^s,  or  men  and  fowls,  the  true  from  the  sham — nor  from  pre- 
ftrring  the  game  to  any  other  breed  of  fowls.  With  the  latter  as  with  the 
former,  I  believe  the  high-bred  to  be  the  best  for  every  thing.  It  would  be 
80  in  men,  but  there  is^ilot  so  much  attainable  certainty  in  or  control  over 
the  blood  I  With  equal  dominiou,  a  breed  of  men  might  be  reared,  that 
wonld  naturally  loathe  the  union  of  wealth  and  avarice ;  and  intuitively  or 
by  nature  despise  equally  and  alike,  ostentation  and  meanness." 

Socli  was  the  success  of  the  Ameriean  Farmer ^  that  other  agricultural 
journals  were  established.  The  Plough-Boi/y  at  Albany,  was  edited  by  Solo- 
mon Southwick,  Esq.,  and  the  NeuhEngland  Farmer^  at  Boston,  by  Thomas 
Green  Fessenden,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  rare  abilities  ;  but  they  were  neces- 
sarily local,  and  as  a  national  agricultural  journal,  the  American  Farmer 
maintained  its  superiority.  Mr.  Skinner,  who  knew  not  what  jealousy  was, 
welcomed  his  co-laborers  into  the  field  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  culti- 
vate. In  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Fessenden,  he  cordially  expressed  a  desire 
"  to  strengthen  his  hand  and  to  encourage  his  heart,  in  all  efibrts  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  discoveries  in  the  science,  and  any  improvements  in  the 
practice  of  agricultural  and  domestic  economy." 

But  while  Mr.  Skinner  sought  with  unremitting  energy  to  gather  vital 
matter  for  his  journal,  his  **  outside"  labors  were  of  equal  importance.  At 
one  time  we  find  him  procuring  from  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Science,  a 
report  upon  the  fertilizing  properties  of  marl — then  the  prime  mover  in 
arrang'eroents  for  a  cattle-show — then  establishing  an  agricultural  library, 
(through  the  aid  of  R.  Oliver,  Esq.,) — and  never  neglecting  his  postal  or  his 
editorial  duties.  Surely,  if  the  gratitude  of  a  nation  is  due  to  those  gallant 
men  who  nphold  abroad  the  starry  emblem  of  our  republic,  and  if  such  men 
are  considered,  by  virtue  of  such  service,  worthy  of  national  honor  and 
reward,  how  much  more  worthy  was  he  of  both,  who  uplifted  the  national 
agriculture  in  the  hour  of  its  abasement,  and  with  clarion  call  rallied  the  first 
men  around  the  tottering  foundation  of  our  country's  prosperity !  From  the 
State  of  Maryland,  for  which  Mr.  Skinner  did  so  much,  and  whose  resources 
he  so  largely  aided  in  increasing,  he  received — ^the  militia  rank  of  Governor's 
Aid,  with  the  title  of  colonel. 

In  July,  1824,  Col.  Skinner  again  sought  in  travel  relaxation  from  severe 
labor,  and  visited  the  North,  accompanied  by  his  lady.'  [It  was  then  a  two- 
days*  journey  from  Baltimore  to  New- York,  costing  $10.50;  from  New- York 
to  Pro\'iJence  by  steamboat,  and  thence  to  Boston,  the  fare  was  $14.50;  and 
from  New-York  to  Albany  the  fare  was  $4.]  Col.  Skinner  understood  the 
true  philosophy  of  travelling,  not  rushing  over  the  land  like  a  telegraphic- 
message,  but  journeying  leisurely  along,  and  tarrying  to  examine  the  most 
interesting  works  of  nature  or  of  art.  The  Fairmount  Water- Works — the 
Navy- Yard  and  Parmentier's  Garden  at  Brooklyn — the  Military  Academy 
and  ruins  at  West-Point — the  Falls  on  the  side  of  Cattiskill  Mountain — the 
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Erie  Canal — and,  to  crown  al),  the  glories  of  Niagara,  were  in  turn  examined 
by  the  truant  from  labor  with  enthusiastic  delight  Returning  by  the  way 
of  Boston,  he  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  presented  by  the  honored  Josiah 
Quincy  to  the  celebrated  *  Oakes'  cow,'  and  to  the  venerable  John  Adams, 
the  patriot  who  nominated  George  Washington  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
revolutionary  army." 

Gen.  La  Fayette,  on  revisiting  America,  lost  no  time  in  assuring  Col.  Skin- 
ner that  he  entertained  a  particular  regard  for  him,  as  the  namesake  of  his  ' 
old  comrade,  Col.  Jack  Stuart — a  regard  which  soon  ripened  into  a  warm 
personal  friendship.  On  the  7th  of  October,  1824,  the  **  Nation's  Guest" 
arrived  at  Baltimore,  on  his  way  to  the  great  "Battle  Celebration"  at  York- 
town,  Virginia.  He  was  received  at  Fort  McHenry  by  Gov.  Stevens,  of 
Maryland,  who  istroduced  the  old  hero  to  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  assem«- 
bled  under  the  marquee  in  which  he  had  so  often  shared  the  frugal  meals 
and  aided  the  counsels  of  Washington.  "This  tent-scene,"  said  Col.  Skinner, 
"  was  impressive  beyond  description — this  meeting  of  a  venerable  remnant 
of  patriot  warriors,  in  the  head-quarters  of  their  ever-glorious  leader,  to 
welcome  his  beloved  ally,  was  one  of  the  finest  moral  spectacles  ever  wit- 
nessed." 

Among  other  tokens  of  public  esteem  received  by  Gen.  La  Fayette  during 
a  brief  sojourn  in  Baltimore,  was  an  address  from  a  deputation  of  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  Society,  in  whicb  they  invited  him  to  attend  their  exhibi- 
tion. To  meet  his  convenience  the  day  was  postponed,  greatly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  General,  who  declared  that  "of  all  the  numerous  gatherings  to 
welcome  him,  none  could  be  more  congenial  to  his  feelings  than  would  be 
an  assemblage  of  the  farmers  and  the  planters  of  the  old  Maryland  line.  As 
they  took  him  by  their  hands,  and  exhibited  the  fruits  of  their  agricultural 
and  of  their  household  industry,  he  could  observe  their  semi-centennial  pro- 
gress under  the  free  institutions  for  which  he,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  had  fought 
and  conquered  with  their  Fathers  of  the  Revolution." 

Great  exertions  were  made  to  have  a  farmers'  festival  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  display  far  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed.  Not 
less  than  fifty  horses  of  superior  quality,  nearly  one  hundred  neat  cattle,  with 
great  numbers  of  excellent  sheep  and  swine,  so  filled  the  pens  that  it  became 
necessary  to  erect  many  more  after  the  exhibition  commenced.  On  the  20th 
of  November,  (the  third  day  of  the  show,)  General  La  Fayette  arrived  on  the 
ground,  escorted  by  an  array  of  dignitaries  from  the  adjacent  States,  with 
"  an  honorable  and  numerous  body-guard  of  substantial  sun-burnt  farmers." 
An  address  was  delivered  by  Gen.  Harper,  followed  by  the  reports  of  the 
various  committees.  The  fortunate  competitors  were  then  called  in  turn. 
"  Coming  forward,  they  passed  through  a  large  circle  formed  by  the  mem- 
bers, to  receive  the  trophies  of  their  industry  and  skill  from  the  hands  of  the 
gallant,  the  disinterested  soldier  of  liberty — the  veteran  companion  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  unvarying  friend  of  America." 

After  the  delivery  of  the  premiums,  the  farmers  on  the  ground,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Col.  Skinner,  formed  themselves  into  two  lines,  between  which  Gen. 
La  Fayette  passed,  shaking  each  hardy  hand  with  hearty  grasp.  A  dinner 
followed,  with  a  long  array  of  toasts ;  after  which,  Gen.  La  Fayette  visited  the 
theatre,  to  witness  the  performance  of  the  favorite  play  of  General  Washing- 
ton— the  "  School  for  Scandal."  When  the  point  of  the  plot  was  developed, 
ill  the  "screen  scene,"  the  illustrious  visitor,  with  his  suite,  retired  from  the 
house,  and  went  to  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Col.  Skinner.  Here  a  gay  and 
brilliant  assemblage  was  congregated,  and  the  host  once  told  the  writer  that 
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he  never  felt  more  satisfaction  than  when  filling  his  guest's  tumbler  from  the 
premium  pitcher,  beariog  a  likeness  of  "  Champion." 
General  La  Fayette  was  so  much  pleased  with  Col.  Skinner,  that  he  selected 
I  him  as  agent  to  manage  the  20,000  acre  grant  of  land  voted  him  by  Congress, 

I  and  located  in  Florida.     This  trust  Col.  Skinner  retained  through  life,  and  per- 

fonned  with  great  fidelity,  aided  by  his  friend.  Col.  R.  W.  Williams,  of  Talla- 
ha^see.  F.  G.  Skinnei*,  Esq.,  the  Colonel's  eldest  son  and  subsequeiit  partner, 
was  at  school  in  France  for  four  years,  under  Gen.  La  Fayette's  paternal  care, 
passing  the  vacations  at  La  Grange. 

In  the  autumn  of  1824,  the  ^*  Memoirs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
Society"  were  published,  in  a  handsome,  large  volume,  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Col.  Skinner,  who  was  selected  by  the  society,  "  in  proof  of  their 
respect  for  his  exemplary  fairness,  his  indefatigable  zeal,  and  his  singular 
ability."  The  work  was  expensively  printed,  and  illustrated  with  costly 
engravings,  through  the  liberality  of  John  Hare  Powell,  Esq.,  of  Powelton, 
near  Philadelphia.  It  contains  numerous  articles  in  praise  of  the  short-horned 
Durham  cattle,  a  breed  which  Mr.  Powell  had  imported  and  propagated,  with 
some  remarks  showing  the  defects  of  the  Norman,  or  Alderneys,  the  Devons, 
and  the  native  breeds.  This  excited  the  ire  of  the  venerable  Timothy  Picker- 
ing, at  that  time  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Essex  county,  Mass., 
where  he  had  a  farm.  He  was  no  admirer  of  the  Durham  short-horns,  and 
attacked  Mr.  Powell  with  such  vehemence  of  invective  as  to  call  forth  a 
scorching  rejoinder.  A  regular  paper  war  ensued,  in  which  the  champions 
of  the  various  breeds  entered  the  typographical  arena,  attacking  each  other 
in  serried  columns  of — ^newspapers. 

In  December  of  the  same  year.  Col.  Skinner  commenced  the  distribution  of 
two  barrels  of  guano,  (brought  to  him  from  the  Peruvian  islands,  by  Midship- 
man Bland,  in  the  Franklin,)  and  endeavored  to  call  public  attention  to  its 
astonishing  fertilizing  properties.  Dr.  Duchatel,  at  his  request,  furnished  a 
chemical  analysis  of  it,  and  he  also  published  in  the  American  Farmer^  trans- 
Utiona  from  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  and  Baron  Humboldt,  showing  that  it 
had  fertilized  the  naturally  sterile  soil  of  Peru.  But  the  planters  either 
n^lected  the  samples  sent  them,  or  used  the  precious  fertilizer  so  injudiciously 
as  to  realize  no  good  effects,  leaving  it  for  George  Law,  Esq.,  just  twenty 
years  afterward,  to  introduce  it  with  triumphant  success. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  volume  of  the  American 

Farmer,  the  dispute  on  the  relative  excellence  of  various  breeds  of  cattle  was 

carried  to  such  a  length,  that  Col.  Skinner  found  it  necessary  to  close  the  con- 

I  troversy.    Severe  reflections  and  sarcastic  personalities  had  been  indulged  in 

on  both  rides,  and  one  gentleman  from  whom  the  journal  had  received  many 

I  good  offices  and  communications,  withdrew  his  name  from  the  subscription- 

j  list     *'  We  care  not,"  wrote  Col.  Skinner,  "  a  farthing  for  the  loss  of  one  name, 

or  one  dozen,  or  ten  dozen  names,  in  comparison  with  the  mortification  of  our 

journal  being  the  cause  of  exciting  any  ill  blood,  or  wounding  any  gentleman's 

feelings.     The  American  Farmer  was  not  projected  with  any  regard  to  the 

politics,  or  merely  to  the  number  of  patrons  it  might  receive.     We  value  the 

length  of  its  subscription-list  at  a  farthing  rushlight,  when  put  in  competition 

with  the  satisfaction  and  the  honor  of  dispensing,  by  the  light  of  its  columns, 

solid  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  best  interests  and  to  the  most  virtuous  class 

of  society^ 

"  Internal  Improvements"  was  a  conspicuous  portion  of  the  sub-title  of  the 
American  Farmer,  for  Col.  Skinner  was  early  of  opinion  that  cheap,  and 
safe,  and  quick  transportation,  was  indispensable  to  agricultural  prosperity. 
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This  department  was  profusely  illustrated  with  engraviDgs  from  English  pub- 
licatioDS,  giving  thousands  their  first  ideas  of  railways,  locomotive-engines,  etc. 
So  sensible  was  the  Maryland  Society  for  Internal  Improvement  of  his  valuable 
exertions,  that  in  April,  1825,  they  invited  him  to  edit  and  publish  a  quarterly 
journal,  intended  to  promote  the  execution  of  public  works.  After  some  deli- 
beration he  declined,  fearing  that  the  increase  of  literary  labor  would  interfere 
with  his  duties  as  postmaster.  *'  These,"  he  said, "  he  has  the  satisfaction  to 
believe  are  so  executed  as  to  give  all  possible  security  and  satibfaction  to  the 
public;  and  it  is  only  when  that  end  is  accomplished,  he  can  venture  to 
indulge  in  what  constitutes  his  chief  pleasure — the  devotion  of  his  leisure 
time  and  humble  talents  to  studies  *and  employment  of  solid  utility  to  the 
country" 

A  few  weeks  later,  Col.  Skinner  published  a  card,  (which  he  requested 
his  brother  editors  to  copy,)  soliciting  some  wild  turkeys  for  Gen.  La  Fayette, 
who  wished  to  introduce  them  at  La  Grange,  and  also  a  pair  of  opossums 
for  a  French  naturalist  As  might  have  been  expected,  there  was  a  generous 
response.  Turkeys  came  by  the  score,  and  Col.  Skinner  was  soon  forced  to 
publish  a  second  card,  announcing  that  he  had  *'  received  opossums  enough 
to  stock  all  Europe.  One  was  left  in  the  office  of  the  American  Farmer^ 
very  securely  confined  in  a  box,  with  her  nine  young  ones,  as  large  as 
middle-sized  rata.  In  the  night,  taking  her  family  in  her  poundi,  she  ascend- 
ed the  chimney  of  a  three-story  house,  and  made  her  escape  1" 

Appointed  one  of  the  "  West-Point  Board  of  Visitors,"  Col.  Skinner  lef  c 
Baltimore  on  the  day  after  the  cattle  show,  and  passed  most  of  the  month  of 
June  in  attending  the  examination  of  the  cadets.  This  visit  was  to  him  one 
of  great  pleasure  and  high  intellectual  interest,  and  he  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  colleagues,  among  them  Gov.  Hamilton,  of  South -Caro- 
lina, Col.  Eustis  of  the  army,  and  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft:,  then  principal 
of  a  boy's  school  at  Northampton.  The  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  at  that  time 
professor  of  Greek  literature  at  Cambridge,  and  member  elect  from  that 
congressional  district,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  was  chosen 
Secretary.  His  valedictory  to  the  graduating  cadets  was  pronounced  by  ' 
Col.  Skinner  a  fine  specimen  of  chaste  elocution,  although  rather  cold  in  its 
efiects,  conveying  the  idea  that  the  speaker  was  rather  qualified,  by  the 
happiest  use  of  great  learning,  to  enlignten  a  select  body — not  to  animate  a 
popular  assemblage.  The  Military  Academy  found  great  favor  with  Col. 
Skinner  as  a  nursery  for  practical  civil  engineers,  and  he  published  his  notes 
of  the  examinations  on  road-making,  timber,  and  other  useful  matters,  with 
expensive  illustrations.  While  at  West-Point,  Col.  Skinner  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Domestic  Arrangements  of  the  Institution,  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  supplying  the  buildings  with  pure  water  from  the 
adjacent  mountain  springs.  After  examining  the  localities,  he  made  a  report 
on  the  subject  which  his  colleagues  indorsed,  and  which  induced  Congress 
to  make  the  requisite  appropriations  for  the  work.  Col.  Thayer  was  heard 
to  declare  that  Col.  Skinner  was  thus  entitied  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  institution. 

"  Field  sports  "  were  now  regularly  spoken  of  in  the  American  Farmer, 
"There  is,"  wrote  Col.  Skinner,  "a  decided  and  growing  taste  for  such 
amusements,  and  for  discussions  calculated  to  enhance  the  pleasures  of  those 
healthful  diversions,  that  necessarily  conduct  gentiemen  from  the  bar-room 
and  the  gaming-table  into  the  open  air.  It  is,  however,  as  we  trust,  well 
understood,  that  we  would  not  inculcate  a  fondness  for  rural  sports,  to  an 
extent  that  would  involve  the  neglect  of  any  man's  cardinal  duties.     They 
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can  not  be  too  little  estimated,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  fortunes,  can  pass 

their  lives  in  listless  idleness ;  doing  nothing  to  benefit  society,  or  to  add  to 

the  stock  of  human  comforts  or  human  knowledge ;  lounging  drones ;  nati 

tOMumere  fntges.    On  the  other  hand,  we  hold  that  the  greater  the  industry, 

and  the  more  constant  the  application  of  our  faculties  to  useful  business,  the 

greater  the  necessity  for,  and  the  benefit  of,  relaxation  and  amusement.   That 

the  best  bow  will  lose  its  elasticity  if  never  unstrung,  every  boy  can  under* 

stand  ;  and  even  Scripture  tells  us — ^there  is  a  time  for  all  things." 

I  Equally  sound  was  Col.  Skinner's  argument,  in  refusing  to  publish  a 

portion  of  a  letter  from  the  then  Western  States,  criticising  the  religious 

I  pnndples  of  Mr.  Owen.    "It  would  he  unfair,"  he  wrote,  "to  admit  an 

I  impmckmenty  and  reject  a  defense;  and  were  Mr.  Owen  to  demand,  as  he 

I  might  jostlj  do,  the  right  of  explaining  his  doctrines,  we  should  find  our 

j  }ouroa\  employed  as  the  medium  of  controversy  on  a  subject  not  at  all 

connected  with  the  objects  of  the  American  Farmer,    For  remarks  upon  the 

general  state  of  any  portion  of  the  country,  its  productions,  natural  and 

I  artificial — the  public  works  and  private  establishments  connected  with  its 

I  agricultural  interests,  we  are  always  obliged  to  our  correspondents.    But  in 

religion  or  in  politics,  we  never  interfere  in  this  place :  let  every  man  enjoy 

his  opinions  in  the  one  and  the  other  without '  let  or  hindrance.'     Let  him 

worship  God  in  his  own  way,  so  he  disturb  not  the  peace  of  society,  and  at 

'  the  polls  vote  his  own  ballot." 

General  La  Fayette,  after  his  return  to  La  Grange,  lost  no  time  in  opening 
a  correspondence  with  Col.  Skinner.  His  first  letter,  dated  January  20th, 
1826,  commenced  thus:  "It  is  not  an  easy  task  for  me  to  submit  to  the 
inde  material  separation  which  now  exists  between  me  and  my  American 
friends  while  my  mind  is  constantly  with  them — and  the  regret  for  the  loss 
of  their  society  mingles  with  an  ardent  sympathy  in  their  public  and  personal 
oofncems.  So  prompt  I  have  been  in  recovering  pleasing  habits,  and  so 
mucb  attached  I  feel  to  my  new  as  well  as  my  old  connections  in  the  United 
States,  that  it  seems  to  me  quite  strange  to  think  this  winter  will  pass  with' 
out  meeting  any  of  you,  either  at  Baltimore  or  Washington.  No  letter  from 
yon,  my  dear  sir — ^no  number  of  the  American  Farmer  has  been  received. 
I  am  eagerly  waiting  for  the  papers  and  letters  from  my  friends,  and  beg 
when  you  write  to  remember  that  at  a  distance  minute  particulars  are  very 
welcome." 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  chronicles  the  voyage  and  condition  of  the 
Devon  stock  presented  by  W.  Patterson,  Esq.,  the  hogs  presented  by  Col. 
Skinner,  some  wild  turkeys,  and  other  American  gifts.  A  few  months  after 
Its  receipt,  Col.  Skinner  forwarded  to  La  Grange  some  desired  wild  turkeys, 
partridges  or  quails,  terrapins  and  opossums,  with  a  fine  collection  of  the 
different  varieties  of  Indian  com.  In  return,  he  received  some  valuable 
works  on  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  rearing  of  silk*worms,  in  which 
he  began  to  take  a  deep  interest. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1 827,  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Maryland  elected 
Col.  Skinner  a  Director,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  in  the  Bank  of  Baltimore. 
At  the  same  session,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  was  incor- 
porated, and  the  American  Fanner  zealously  seconded  their  exertions.  It 
was  a  gigantic  undertaking,  for  railroads  were  then  in  their  infancy.  Millions 
were  expended  (as  we  have  been  informed)  for  excavation  and  embankment 
between  Baltimore  and  Ellicott's  Mills,  simply  to  make  the  points  of  elevation 
and  depression  a  few  feet  less,  from  the  impression  that  no  railroad  could  be 
tenable  that  was  not  nearly  level*    No  one  then  dreamed  that  locomotives 
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could  be  constructetl  of  suflScient  power  to  encounter  grades  of  seventy-five, 
and  even  ninety  feet  rise  to  the  mile,  with  an  immense  weight  of  cars  and 
merchandise  attached. 

In  July,  1828,  Col,  Skinner  visited  New-York  city,  and  inspected  the 
principal  gardens  in  the  suburbs.  He  was  especially  delighted  with  the 
establishment  of  Monsieur  Andrew  Parmentier,  a  Belgian  horticulturist,  wliu 
had  converted  twenty-four  acres  of  rocky  pasture-land  into  a  landscape  garden, 
with  a  vine-yard,  nurseries,  and  green-houses.  We  can  but  pause  to  regret 
the  untimely  death  of  this  gifted  foreigner,  who  did  so  much  for  the  cause  of 
horticulture  while  among  us,  and  whose  domestic  virtues  are  yet  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  enjoyed  his  society. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  Col.  Skinner  was  one  of  a  large  party  who 
assembled  at  the  manor-house  of  Charles  Carroll,  (the  last  surviving  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,)  to  congratulate  him  on  the  arrival  of  bis 
ninety-second  birthday.  "  Under  other  circumstances,"  wrote  Co^  Skinner, 
'' it  might  well  be  supposed  that  a  company  so  numerous,  with  so  many 
resources  for  conversation  and  amusement,  would  break  into  groups  and 
small  circles— some  to  saunter  through  the  fields  and  others  through  the 
large  old  garden  to  gather  its  delicious  fruits,  or  pluck  the  flowers  whose 
splendor  and  fi-agrance  tempted  on  every  side;  that  the  book- worm  would 
steal  from  the  gay  circle  to  pore  over  some  precious  volume  of  ancient  lore  ; 
and  yet  more  surely  that  grace  and  beauty  would  attract  the  regards  of  all 
who  had  an  eye  to  admire  and  and  a  heart  to  feel.  But  on  this  occasion  all 
other  objects  seemed  to  lose  their  power  of  attraction,  and  the  '  old  gentle- 
man' to  fill  all  eyes  and  all  hearts.  Those  who  were  not  engaging  him  in 
conversation  were  remarking  upon  his  healthful  appearance,  his  activity,  his 
cheerfulness,  the  purity  of  his  conversation  and  morals,  his  early  and  con- 
stant patriotism,  the  pregnant  events  of  his  life,  and  the  pleasure  he  must 
have  in  the  power  to  draw  upon  such  a  boundless  store  of  interesting  recollec- 
tions. In  short,  so  completely  does  he  engross  on  his  birth-day  the  admiration 
of  his  guests,  that  it  seems  as  if  each  one  had  come  with  the  pallet  or  the 
pen,  to  take  his  portrait,  or  to  write  the  memorabilia  of  his  early  days,  while 
yet  and  from  him  alone  they  may  be  had." 

On  the  Idth  of  March,  1829,  Col.  Skinner  published  the  last  number  of 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  American  Farmer,  then  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
having  received  within  the  year  just  expired  an  accession  of  nearly  "  three 
hundred  subscribers,  coming  from  every  State  in  the  Union."  Conceived  in 
a  laudable  desire  to  do  good — conducted  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of 
national  prosperity — dedicated  to  the  interests  of  a  hitherto  neglected 
majority  of  citizens,  the  periodical  established  as  an  experiment  had  become 
a  "  fixed  fact,'*  commanding  universal  admiration.  The  pioneer  editor,  by 
unflagging  industry,  had  now  reared  ten  monuments  upon  the  broad  area  of 
industrial  improvement,  each  volume  bearing  tokens  of  his  ability,  his  energy, 
and  his  patriotism,  as  indelible  as  they  were  distinct  A  score  of  othf-r 
agricultural  journals  had  sprung  into  existence,  but  the  American  Farmer 
retained  its  superiority,  ever  holding  forth  a  beacon-light  to  imitators.  Let  it 
ever  be  remembered  that  Col.  Skinner's  was  "  the  first  voice  that  was  heard 
claiming  for  agriculture  its  rights  as  a  science.  His  light  gleamed  alone,  but 
brightly  and  steadily,  amid  the  dark  mists  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  ;  and 
even  now — now  when  the  land  is  illuminated  by  a  thousand — that  sanne 
torch,  in  other  hands,  is  burning  and  blazing  with  a  pure  and  brilliant 
flame." 
At  that  time,  there  was  scarcely  an  agricultural  or  horticultural  society  in 
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Christendom,  of  which  Col.  Skinner  was  not  an  honorary  member,  and  these 
indorsements  of  his  labors  were  to  him  a  source  of  self-gratulation.  The 
London  Horticultural  Society  had  only  conferred  the  same  honor  on  two 
other  Americans,  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Judge  Buel,  and  with  the  diploma  of 
the  South-Carolina  Agricultuial  Society  came  its  large  medal,  made,  by  express 
Tote,  of  native  gold.     But  he  soon  transferred  his  labors  to  another  field. 

"The  want  of  a  repository  in  this  country,  like  the  English  Spartinff 
Magazine^  (we  gire  Col.  Skinner's  own  words,)  "  to  serve  as  an  authentic 
record  of  the  performances  and  pedigrees  of  the  bred  horse,  was  admitted  by 
all,  whether  breeders,  owners,  or  amateurs  of  that  admirable  animal.  To 
supply  this  want  a  Turf  Register  was  made  the  basis  of  a  periodical  work, 
giving  the  pedigrees  and  the  performances  of  American  thorough-bred  horses. 
It  was  also  designed  as  a  Magazine  of  information  on  veterinary  subjects 
generally,  and  of  various  rural  sports,  as  racing,  shooting,  hunting,  fishing, 
trotdng  matches,  etc,  together  with  original  sketches  of  the  natural  history 
and  habits  of  American  game  of  all  kinds." 

The  first  number  of  the  American  Turf  Register  and  Sporting  Magazine 
appeared  in  August,  1829.  It  was  a  neatly-printed  pamphlet,  containing 
^7  P^'g^  ft^<l  ^^  embellished  with  an  ornamental  cover  and  engravings 
of  game,  designed  by  the  ill-fated  Rindisbacher.  Like  the  American  Farmer^ 
it  entered  an  untrodden  path  of  periodical  literature,  without  a  single  sub- 
scriber. But  although  the  price  was  $5  per  annum,  it  soon  had  a  large  list 
of  patrons,  and  was  deservedly  popular.  So  great  was  the  interest  which  it 
excited,  that  horses  whose  pedigrees  it  established  rose  in  value  from  $100 
to  $5000  and  $10,000,  and  a  committee  of  Turfmen  presented  the  editor 
with  a  coeUy  service  of  silver  dinner-plate. 

Enthosiastically  devoted  to  field  sportB,  Col.  Skinner  was  so  much  interested 
in  the  Turf  Register  that  he  was  induced  to  dispose  of  the  American  Farmer 
kit  $20,000.  It  was  purchased,  (if  we  are  not  mistaken,)  by  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
and  was  edited  by  Gideon  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  but  again  changed  hands  before 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  Samuel  Sands,  Esq.,  who  now  conducts  it 
with  marked  ability  and  industry. 

Col  Skinner  maintained  his  devotion  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  pro- 
gress, using  his  '^franking  privilege"  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  plants 
and  seeds.  The  ^  silk  culture"  received  his  especial  attention,  and  his  friend 
General  La  Fayette  supplied  him  with  the  latest  French  works  upon  this  then 
exdting  question. 

President  Jackson,  the  "Farmer  of  the  Hermitage,"  was  a  subscriber  to, 
and  constant  reader  of.  Col.  Skinner^s  periodicals,  and  was  ever  well  pleased 
to  see  him  at  the  "  White  House."  As  we  have  previously  remarked,  he 
re-nominated  him  as  postmaster  at  Baltimore,  and  he  also  reappointed  him 
one  of  the  «  WeslrPoint  Board  of  Visitors." 

The  Turf  Register  continued  to  win  golden  opinions ;  indeed.  Col.  Skin- 
ner's editorial  career  afibrded  proof  that  "  independence"  is  the  motto  for  a 
**  sanctum ;"  whoever  speaks  the  truth  out  of  a  sound  heart  is  sure  to  find  an 
echo  in  public  opinion.  Neither  did  he  mislead  his  readers  by  interested 
recommendations  of  new  tools,  seeds,  or  medicines,  written  by  the  vendors 
thereof,  and  at  one  time,  he  even  refused  to  publish  such  matter  among  his 
advertisements.  Subsequently,  he  sold  the  Tuff  Register  for  $10,000  to 
Mr.  P^^m,  of  Petersburgh,  Va.,  who  afterwards  sold  it  to  Mr.  Robert  Gil- 
more,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  and  he  to  that  "  Tall  Son  of  York,'*  Mr.  Porter. 
The  last-named  gentleman  was  a  particular  favorite  with  Col.  Skinner,  who 
once  "heartily  wished  that  his  success  may  equal  his  ^  Spirit^ — may  he 
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never  be  at  a  loes  for  the  where  and  the  wherewithal,  ta  wet  his  line  and  his 
• — whistle ;  and  may  he  never  throw  fly,  without  hooking  a  trout."  So  say 
we  all  of  us. 

After  having  thus  severed  his  editorial  connections,  Col.  Skinner  at  differ- 
ent times  prepared  valuable  foreign  works  for  the  press,  enrichiDg  them  with 
such  notes  as  bis  experience  suggested,  to  adapt  them  for  American  use. 
Prominent  among  these  works  are  ^^  Touatt  on  the  Horse,"  ^  Mason's  Farrier," 
"The  Sportsman  and  the  Dog,"  "Improved  Cattle  Doctor,"  (and  in  the 
Farmer's  Library,)  "Petzhold's  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Cbeinistry,"  "Von 
Thaer's  Principles  of  Agriculture,"  and  "  Stephen's  Book  of  the  Farm."  The 
English  editions  of  the  three  last-named  works  cost  $42.  Col.  Skinner's 
annotated  American  editions  were  sold  at  $5. 

In  1837,  Mr.  Van  Buren's  adminbtration  commenced,  and  Col.  Skinner, 
who  had  never  been  a  politician,  was  summarily  removed  from  the  Baltimore 
post-office.  Naturally  wishing  to  increase  die  property  upon  which  his 
family  were  dependent,  he  entered  into  an  association  with  some  gentlemen 
for  the  purchase  of  land  on  speculation,  and  visited  the  south-west  to  invest 
their  joint  funds.  Business  tact,  however,  was  not  among  Col.  Skinner^a 
qualifications,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  shrewd  land-dealers,  he  was  sadly 
deceived  in  his  purchases.  Some  investments  in  the  silk  culture  were  equally 
unprofitable,  and  the  next  year  found  him  involved  in  a  sweeping  financial 
catastrophe.  By  no  fault  of  his,  unless  over-confidence  in  others  be  a  fault, 
he  was  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  long  labors ;  but  the  change  of  fortune 
called  forth  no  lamentations,  no  bitterness  of  spirit.  Nay,  the  thunder-stroke 
of  poverty  only  called  forth  the  true  nobility  of  his  soul — the  true  dignity  of 
his  character.  Others  might  have  sunk,  prostrated  by  the  blow,  but  Col. 
Skinner  went  manfully  to  work.  Editing  agricultural  works  for  publication, 
writing  articles  for  the  American  Farmer,  and  acting  as  agent  for  the  sale  of 
lands,  he  occupied,  and  that  with  profit,  all  of  his  time. 

There  was  another  change  of  administration,  and  Gen.  Harrison  had  not 
been  in  the  White  House  a  week,  before  Col.  Skinner  was  appointed  third 
assistant  Postmaster-General,  an  important  office.  Entering  upon  its  mani- 
fold duties  with  zealous  application,  he  soon  mastered  every  detail,  nor  was 
any  one  ever  heard  to  complain  that  CoL  Skinner  had  treated  his  case  super- 
fidally,  or  with  an  imperfect  intelligence  of  its  merits.  A  ample  perusal  of 
the  papers  relating  to  any  contract,  enabled  him  to  form  the  soundest  judg- 
ment of  its  merits,  and  he  curtailed  the  expenditure  of  his  Bureau  $200,000. 
So  unremitting  was  his  industry,  that  the  dose  confinement  brought  on  fits 
of  giddiness  in  the  head,  which  suddenly  destroyed  his  hearing.  Fortunately 
his  odier  faculties  remuned  entire;  Uiere  was  not,  on  his  recovery,  the 
slightest  intimation  of  any  diminished  vigor  of  mind,  and  he  was  not  only 
able  to  continue  the  discharge  of  his  offidal  duties,  but  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  his  friends,  and  to  solace  himself  with  his  evern^erished  agricultural 
literature.  ' 

In  March,  1845,  Mr.  Polk  ascended  the  Presidential  chair,  and  the  first 
officer  removed  by  Cave  Johnson,  Postmaster-General,  was  Col.  Skinner. 
Not  a  whit  daunted,  he  soon  set  out  for  New-York,  in  search  of  a  new  field 
of  labor.  "  He  found  himself"  to  use  his  own  words,  **  having  passed  from 
the  green  twig  to  the  hard  wood,  and  now,  as  he  was  entering  into  the  *  sear 
and  yellow  leaf  of  life,  dependent  more  than  ever  npon  the  fruits  of  his 
daily  labor  for  subsistence." 

He  was  not  long  idle.  Messrs.  Greeley  and  McElrath,  the  enterprising 
publishers  of  the  NevhYork  TribwM,  soon^MttJ^Mm  to  project  and  edit 
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a  periodica]  work  to  be  called  the  Farmer^B  Library  and  Monthly  Journal  of 
A^ricnlturt,  for  vhich  thej  gave  him  carte  blanche.  It  was  accordinglj 
commenced  in  Jidy,  1845,  in  a  beautifiil  typographical  garb,  with  costly 
eograTiDgs,  and  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  art  which  it  sustained.  In 
the  first  half  of  each  monthly  number  was  a  portion  of  some  standard  work, 
generally  reprints  of  ooetly  foreign  publications ;  the  remaining  fifty  pages 
\Ter  edevoted  to  foreign  and  domestic  agriculture,  with  accounts  of  experi- 
ments, improved  processes,  new  inventions,  etc.,  forming  the  amplest  and  the 
most  comprehensive  periodical  ever  devoted  to  the  produdng  interests. 

In  September,  1845,  Col.  Skinner  visited  Massachusetts,  to  attend  a  trial 
of  sub-soil  ploughs  at  '*  Indian  Hill  Farm,"  then  the  residence  of  the  writer's 
fidher,  who  has  since  departed  this  life  to  join  bis  old  i^ricultural  friend  in 
another  world.  Among  the  guests  was  the  Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  also  justly  dis- 
tingmshed  as  an  agricultural  journalist,  with  some  three  hundred  others,  as 
the  invii&tSotts  read,  of  "  all  occupations,  politics,  and  religions.'^  Surrounded 
by  praetidd  yeomen,  the  veteran  "American  farmer"  was  in  his  element, 
seasoning  sound  counsel  with  many  a  pleasant  reminiscence,  and  **the 
seuable  old  editor  with  the  queer  ear-trumpet"  is  yet  spoken  of  with  admi- 
ration at  the  surrounding  firesides. 

A  visit  to  Canada,  with  his  family,  recruited  Col.  Skinner's  drooping  health 
in  the  summer  of  1840,  and  both  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  he  found  that  his 
repntatton  had  preceded  him,  securing  hospitable  attention.  With  Niagara 
Falls  he  was  delighted,  and  we  regret  that  we  can  not  copy  his  remarks  to  a 
fiiend  on  their  snbKme  grandeur;  "to  describe  them,"  he  wrote, " would 
require  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  itself,  with  a  pen  of  light."  The  next 
winter,  he  visited  his  second  son  at  New-Orleans,  (who  died  shortly  after- 
wards,) and  was  honored  with  a  public  dinner,  as  a  national  benefactor. 

In  October,  1847,  Col.  Skinner  visited  Massachusetts,  and  was  taken  by 
Sam.  Lawrence,  £»q.,  to  visit  the  new  city  bearing  his  name,  on  the  banks  of 
tbeMerrimac  What  three  years  previous  was  a  naked,  sandy  plain,  had 
become  a  jofuthful  Lowell,  magically  created  by  the  power  of  ifew-England 
industry,  and  the  energy  of  New-England  talent.  Already  the  largest  woolen 
fiictory  in  the  world,  two  huge  cotton-mills,  a  spadous  machine-shop,  and  an 
iron  fonndiy,  were  in  active  operation,  and  there  were  churches,  hotels, 
school-houses,  gas-works,  newspaper  printing-offices,  a  bank,  town-house,  etc., 
besides  private  dwellings  and  stores  well  filled  with  goods.  The  population 
numbered  upwards  of  8000,  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  farms,  for  miles 
around,  bore  ample  testimony  to  Col.  Skinner's  favorite  maxim:  ^The 
plough  profits  by  the  successes  of  the  anvil  and  the  loom." 

Daring  Col.  Skinner's  visit  to  New-England,  he  was  advised  by  his 
numerous  friends  there  to  carry  into  eflfect  a  suggestion  originally  made  by 
Henry  C.  Carey,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  establish  a  new  periodical  of 
his  own.  The  Fartner's  Library,  costing  as  it  did  15  per  annum  to  each 
subscriber,  was  too  expensive,  and  probably  of  too  elevated  a  character  to 
become  popular  or  profitable.  When,  therefore,  his  three  years'  agreement 
with  its  liberal  publishers  had  expired,  Col.  Skinner  purchased  the  good  will 
of  the  establishment,  and  retnoved  it  to  Philadelphia.  To  indicate  its  compre- 
hensive aims,  he  called  his  new  publication  The  Plough j  the  Loom,  and 
theAnoil,  and  offered  it  at  a  barely  remunerative  price.  Launching  this  new 
barque  of  his  hopes  npon  the  uncertain  sea  of  public  patronage,  he  called  to 
his  aid  a  stanch  crew,  and  pursued  his  course  with  rejuvenated  vigor,  guided 
by  the  pde^tar  of  his  thoughts,  the  prosperous  cooperation  of  home  induf^- 
trial  pOTSuHs.  '  *'.,*  '*^j^^^ 
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The  reappearance  of  Col.  Skinnar  as  editor,  was  greeted  with  approving 
compliments  by  a  large  portion  of  the  American  press.  His  services  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Afnerican  Farmer  were  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  and  a 
wide  circulation  had  been  given  to  extensively-copied  articles  since  furnished 
by  him  to  the  Hew- York  Albion  and  the  Philadelphia  Courier.  Especially 
were  they  delighted  with  the  energy  with  which  he  "  commenced  business^' 
at  the  age  of  three-score  past,  saying,  with  manly  frankness,  "  Exposed  again 
and  again  to  trying  difficulties,  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  despair,  being 
always  conscious  of  a  willingness  iotoork — and  you  will  sooner  aid  than  cen- 
sure a  man  who,  if  he  must  fail,  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  say,  that  it 
was  not  for  want  of  every  honest  effort  to  succeed." 

Such  a  man  could  not  "&il" — there  was  not  (as  Napoleon  said  of  the  word 
impossible)  such  an  expression  in  his  vocabulary.  After  a  few  numbers  had 
been  published, "  subscribers  began  to  come  in  daily  at  the  rate  of  600  a 
month,"  and  the  first  men  in  the  land  had  lost  no  time  in  encouraging  his 
efforts.  Among  these  commendatory  letters  was  one  from  the  "  Hero  of 
Buena-Vista,"  dated  "Baton-Eouge,  July  23d,  1848,"  in  which  he  said : 
'^  The  subject  is  one  to  which  I  have  devoted  much  of  my  life,  and  in  which 
I  yet  continue  to  take  the  deepest  interest ;  and  in  reading  the  periodical  from 
month  to  month,  which  I  shall  continue  to  do  with  great  attention,  I  feel  that 
I  shall  become  largely  your  debtor  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  which  I 
shall  derive  from  it.  That  your  important  undertaking  may  meet  with  every 
success,  is  my  earnest  hope  and  desire." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  state  that  when  General  Taylor  became  Presi- 
dent, he  directed  the  appointment  of  Col.  Skinner's  eldest  son  and  partner,  as 
"'  Chief  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau"  of  tho  Patent-Office.  In  collecting  and 
arranging  materials  for  the  Annual  Report,  Mr.  F.  S.  Skinner  proved  himself 
worthy  and  well  qualified  to  '*  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessor." One  of  his  published  works,  a  translation  from  the  French  of  '^  The 
Elements  of  Agriculture,"  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  best 
text-book  in  the  English  language  for  those  who  wish  to  commence  the  study 
of  agriculture  as  a  science. 

As  the  new  periodical  was  published  monthly,  Col.  Skinner  was  enabled  to 
accept  some  of  the  many  invitations  sent  him  to  attend  agricultural  festivals. 
That  held  by  his  old  friends  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  in  1848, 
(when  they  turned  over  a  new  leaf,)  was  to  him  a  source  of  great  delight,  and 
he  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  Mr.  President  Calvert,  as  one  *^of  whom  it  could 
not  be  said  that  he  pointed  the  way,  but  did  not  go  in  it  himself."  From 
Baltimore,  he  made — to  use  his  own  words — '^  a  long-intended  flying  visit  tc* 
the  guod  old  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland — ^the  land  of  good  hommy,  good 
oysters,  good  ducks,  good  mutton,  good  men,  and  what  is  more — gentle- 
men P' 

In  August,  1849,  Col.  Skinner  again  visited  New-England,  accompanied 
by  the  ladies  of  his  family,  and  received  many  attentions  from  his  numerous 
friends.  Returning  to  Philadelphia  in  time  to  '*  get  out"  his  September  num* 
ber,  he  then  attended  the  Montgomery  County  (Md.)  Fair,  and  on  the  6th  of 
October  delivered  an  address  before  the  Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Agricultural 
Society^  It  was  an  able  elaboration  of  his  favorite  theme,  urging  the  enact- 
ment of  a  policy  that  would  draw  the  prosperous  consumers  employed  in 
other  industries,  close  around  the  plough  and  the  harrow. 

The  .next  year.  Col.  Skinner  was  invited  by  the  *' Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanics'  Association,"  to  deliver  the  address  at  their  triennial  exhibition 
of  domestic  manufactures.    On  his  way,  he  tarried  at  the  New-York  State 
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Fair,  where  he  unexpectedly  met  a  ^j^ndson  of  his  old  friend^  General 
Li  Fitjette,  who  aooompaDied  him  to  Boeton.  The  addieBs,  which  was  deli- 
vered before  a  crowded  audience  in  the  hall  of  the  "Lowell  Institnte,''  was* 
aoand  and  practical,  as  he  inteoded  it  shoaJd  be,  judging  from  this  introduc- 
tory sentence:  **  As  the  philosophy,  the  beneficence,  and  the  moral  beauty 
of  your  admirable  association,  have  been  so  well  illustrated  on  previons 
ooeaaionAy  even  by  an  Everett  and  other  sons  of  MassachusettB,  eminent  for 
their  learning,  pntriotism,  and  rhetoric — may  I  not  hope  that  yon  will  now 
listen  with  kind  forbearance  to  a  very  plain  discourse;  in  which  it  shall  be 
my  endeavor,  without  disguise  and  without  ornament,  to  show,  that  if  all  onr 
great  branches  of  industry  be  not  in  fact  identical,  they  are  yet  so  blended, 
and  so  necessary  to  each  other,  that  whatever  acts  or  policy  shall  pollute  the 
fountain  of  the  one,  must  necessarily  impair  the  healthful  actiou  and  flow  of 
all  the  others.  So  truly  may  the  Plough  say  of  the  Lo<Hn  and  the  Ship, 
^Thia  is  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh,'  so  near  is  their  relation- 
ship, ihat«  in  my  judgment^  it  is  impossible  freely  and  fairly  to  advocate  the 
prosperity  of  one,  wiUiont  pleading  the  cause  of  them  all." 

Be£>re  leaving  New-England,  Ckrl.  Skinner  was  an  honored  guest  at  the 
Fair  of  the  Norfolk  County  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society  at  Dedham — ^at  that 
of  the  Esaez  County  Agricultural  Society  at  Salem — and  at  several  of  thoae 
horticultaral  exhibitions  which,  to  use  his  own  language,  ^at  that  season  of 
the  &lling-leaf,  contribute  so  much  to  bring  out  the  ripe  fruits  and  fair  flowers 
in  and  around  the  goodly  dty  of  Boston."  He  was  also  induced  to  visit  New- 
Bedford,  Clinton,  Lowell,  Concord,  and  other  towns,  and  everywhere  received 
maay  tokens  of  respect 

Returning  to  his  editorial  chair,  Col.  Skinner  hailed  the  advent  of  the  year 
1B51  with  imcommon  gladness.  From  the  good  offices  of  triends,  and  the 
gratuitous  aasbtance  of  able  correspondents,  The  Ptough^  the  Loom^  and 
Ae  AnvU  was  not  only  able  '*  to  walk  along,  but  to  move  ahead  in  the 
ttiengih  of  its  own  good  purpose."  During  the  year  just  past,  he  had  added 
not  luas  than  one  thousand  names  to  his  list  of  subscribers,  and  had  in  addi- 
tion reodved  cheering  assurance  that  the  cherished  creation  of  his  ripened 
intellect  would  receive  a  stiU  larger  accession  of  patronage  in  the  year  to 
come.  Amoog  others  who  took  a  warm  interest  in  its  success,  were  twenty 
members  of  Congress,  from  different  States  and  sections,  who  signed  a  drcu- 
Jar,  recommending  the  periodical  ^  to  the  patronage  of  all  who  desire  to  see 
American  Industry  fairly  protected  in  the  development  of  our  own  resources, 
and  tV  working  up  of  our  own  materials." 

In  F^biuary,  Col.  Skinner  took  his  wife  to  Washington,  on  a  visit  to  their 
sou,  and,  hs  liiey  returned  to  Philadelphia,  they  tarried  at  Baltimore,  guests 
of  her  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Davies.  Surrounded  by  old  friends,  who  had 
long  esteemed  him  for  his  social  qualities,  his  unassuming  demeanor,  and 
his  generous  impulses,  the  veteran  was  naturally  in  high  spirits.  Little 
thought  he  that  ^the  silver  cord  was  soon  to  be  loosed,"  and  oh  I  how  sud- 
denly. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  March,  1851,  Col.  Skinner  left  his  wife, 
saying  as  he  went,  **  I  am  in  better  health  and  feel  more  like  myself  than  I 
have  for  ^ears.**  After  making  several  calls,  he  stepped  into  the  interior  of 
the  post<iffice,  to  get  bis  letters  and  papers.  On  one  t^ide  of  the  ofiice  there 
are  two  doors,  side  by  side,  one  leading  into  North  street,  and  the  other  into 
a  oellar-way.  When  Col.  Skinner  first  started  to  go  out,  he  partially  opened 
the  door  leading  into  the  street — then,  saying  **I  have  forgotten  some 
papers,"  he  returned  into  the  postmaster's  private  room.     Finding  what  he 
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sought,  and  observing  that  his  dinner  hour  was  near  at  hand,  he  hurried 
away — unfortunately  mistook  the  door— opened  the  wrong  one,  to  which 
theru  was  not  even  a  sill — ^and  at  the  first  step  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar,  making  a  complete  summerset  as  he  fell,  and  fracturing  his 
skulJ  upon  a  large  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  The  clerks  and  carriers 
(one  of  whom  saw  him  open  the  wrong  door,  but  had  not  time  to  warn  him 
of  the  mistake  before  he  fell)  immediately  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  found 
biro  speechless.  They  carried  him  into  the  postmaster's  room,  and  called  in 
a  number  of  physicians,  among  whom  were  Drs.  Butier,  Riley,  and  M<.Kenzie, 
who  did  every  thing  that  the  best  medical  science  could  suggest ;  but  his 
skull  was  found  to  be  badly  fractured  at  the  base,  and  his  injuries  of  suck 
a  character  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  his  surviving. 

His  afflicted  wife  found  him  who  for  so  many  years  had  been  all  in  all  to 
her,  lying  upon  the  floor,  with  his  life-blood  pouring  from  his  ears,  and  groan* 
ing  in  his  insensible  agony.  Placed  upon  a  cot,  he  seemed  easier,  and 
although  he  had  lost  the  faculty  of  speech,  he  indicated  by  disjointed  expres- 
sions, a  consciousness  of  approaching  dissolution,  with  a  firm  reliance  in  the 
mercy  of  God.  At  length,  about  seven  o'clock,  he  clasped  the  hand  of  his 
faithful  nurse,  who  was  wiping  away  the  blood  flowing  from  his  nostrils,  and 
faintly  exclaimed :  '*  My  God !  Trouble  will  soon  be  over."  Then,  falling 
into  a  tranquil  slumber,  his  spirit  passed  away  without. a  struggle  or  a 
groan. 

And  thus,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  ripe  in  years  and  in  honors, 
was  snatched  away  this  true-hearted  citizen.  Who  that  gazes  on  his  poi  trait 
prefixed  to  this  sketch,  can  avoid  feeling  the  acutest  regret  at  bis  sudden  and 
sad  death  ?  As  we  recall  him  to  mind,  he  was  a  muscular,  well-formed  man, 
possessing  the  dignified  manners  of  the  old  school,  without  its  fornial  stiff- 
ness. Tbere  was  a  mingled  kindness  and  penetration  in  his  look,  his  eye  was 
full  and  intelligent,  and  when  engaged  in  conversation,  his  countenance  would 
lighten  up  with  the  dear  blaze  of  intellectual  expression.  Who  that  knew 
him  will  not  echo,  from  the  heart,  this  enlogium  of  Joseph  Gales,  Esq.,  the 
respected  senior  editor  of  the  National  Intelltgmoerf  ^  We  have  personally 
known  Col.  Skinner  intimately,  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  in  every 
relation  of  life,  and  are  able  to  bear  testimony  to  his  integrity,  his  honor^ 
his  kindness  of  heart,  his  attachment  to  his  friends,  and  his  devotion  to  his 
family — ^in  which  relations,  composing  as  a  whole  his  character,  we  only 
express  our  conscientious  belief  when  we  say,  that  in  ail  these  essentials  he 
was  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  humanity." 

Oar  simple  simple  task  is  achieved.  We  have  diligently  endeavored  to 
pay  our  tribute  of  gratitude  to  this  great,  good,  and  eminently  useful  citizen — 
whose  works  were  an  honor  to  him  wlnle  he  was  living,  and  are  his  only 
monument,  until  a  votive  tablet  recording  his  services  shall  grace  the  national 
column  now  being  erected  in  honor  of  the  immortal  Washington  I  The  news 
of  his  untimely  death  created  the  most  profound  sorrow,  but  his  victories  had 
been  those  of  peace,  and  there  has  been  (until  the  present  movement  was 
started)  no  provision  for  the  beloved  comrade  of  his  thirty  years'  campaign. 
This  was  wrong  1  The  American  people,  so  enriched  by  his  long  labors,  owe 
her  a  generous  maintenance,  and  we  hope  that  by  pecuniary  oblation,  as  well 
as  by  monumental  stone,  his  men  ory  will  be  substantially  honored  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  joint  successes  of  *^  the  Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the 
Anvil.'^ — [See  also  page  64.] 
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ILLINOIS    MABBLS. 

Thb  geological  survey  of  this  State,  says  the  Prairie  Farmer^  undtr  the 
^kmrge  of  Dr.  Norwood,  has  brought  to  light  several  sources  of  wealth  and 
lazary  Dot  before  known  to  exist.    Among  others,  are  several  depohit»  of 
marble  of  different  colors,  and  suited  to  different  uses.    Among  these,  accord- 
I  ing  io  the  Alton  Courier^  is  a  variegated  variety,  suitable  for  any  description 

of  in-door  and  ornamental  work,  as  mantels,  table-tops,  etc  It  is  from 
SoDihem  Dlinois,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  most  of  the  imported 
marbJes  used  for  such  purposes.  It  resembles,  meet  nearly,  some  varieties  of 
Egyptian  marble. 

Two  pieces  of  black  marble,  which,  for  beauty,  depth  of  color,  and  high 
polish,  are  not  excelled  by  any  specimens  of  the  famous  Irish  black  marble 
that  have  come  under  our  notice,  and  which  is  so  much  used  for  mantel-tops 
and  sioiilar  purposes,  are  also  from  Southern  Illinois. 

A  iigh t-colored,  nearly  white,  marble,  ftrom  the  vicinity  of  Thebes,  appears 
Io  be  one  among  the  beit  rocks  we  have  met  with  for  lumost  every  purpose 
of  in  and  oat-door  wprk.  It  is  very  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  sub- crys- 
talline, very  compact,  and  admits  of  a  fine  polish.  No  Western  rock  equal  to 
it,  in  every  requisite  for  building  purposes,  has  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  been 
placed  in  any  public  or  private  structure  in  the  West,  except,  perhaps,  in  a 
nngle  building  in  Chicago.  We  understand  the  quarries  are  inexhaustible, 
and  that  they  are  contiguous  to  navigation. 

A  beautiful  oolitic  marble,  from  Hardin  County,  receives  a  fine  polish,  and 
appears  to  be  harder,  and  better  able  to  stand  the  effects  of  the  weather,  than 
a  similar  rock  from  St  Genevieve,  Missouri,  which  has  been  used  to  some 
extent  in  St.  Louis.  The  structure  of  this  rock  is  as  curious  as  the  wrought 
samples  are  beautifttL  It  can  be  worked  with  great  ease  into  any  desired 
form. 
A  spedmeo  of  marble-conglomerate,  from  Pike  County,  is  one  of  the  most 
I  beaotifu/  ornamental  rocks  we  have  met  with  in  the  West    It  more  neariy 

I  lesembies  the  ^  Potomac  noarble"  used  in  the  pillars  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 

ington, than  any  other  rock.  It  appears  to  be  quite  as  durable  and  takes  as 
fine  a  polu«h  as  the  Potomac  rock,  but  owing  to  the  grave  colors  of  the  peb- 
bles of  which  it  is  made  up,  does  not  present  so  brilliant  an  appearance.  It 
is  very  compact,  and  the  cement  appears  to  be  very  strong. 


FLAX.— THE  FALL-RIYEB  COMPAin. 

A  LiNSN  CoMPANT,  Organized  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  as  a  means  of  inducing 
farmers  to  engage  in  the  flax^cnlture,  offer  to  buy  the  lint  on  certain  specified 
conditioiis.  Their  wishes  will  be  undeistood  by  an  extract  from  their  circu- 
lar. They  say :  ^  We  propose,  in  order  to  give  the  grower  an  idea  of  our 
wants,  to  deposit  with  well-known  parties  in  each  State,  ade<][nate  samples  of 
the  flax-fibre  grown  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  and  imported  by  us 
within  the  past  few  months,  and  to  afiSx  to  each  sample  the  cash  price  we 
paid  for  those  qualities  when  laid  down  in  New-York,  addingthe  charges 
for  commiasionB,  freight-duties,  exchange,  and  other  expenses.     We  will  th^^ 
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bind  ourselves  to  pay  for  twelve  months  from  this  date,  the  same  prices  in 
cash  for  all  the  flax-fibre,  of  equal  qualities  to  the  samples  so  deposited,  which 
may  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  New- York  by  Western  parties ;  or  to  pay 
such  prices,  less  the  freight  and  other  charges  to  New- York,  on  all  flax  so 
delivered  to  our  agents  in  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  or  Chicago. 

By  this  means  the  Western  farmer  will  secure  to  himself  not  only  the 
profits  which  have  been  found  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  European  cultiva- 
tor, but  the  many  charges  to  which  such  articles  are  subject  in  the  transit ; 
and  also  may,  with  proper  management,  obtain  a  larger  amount  of  flax-setKi 
per  acre  than  he  now  realizes.  And  we  fully  believe  that  after  having  been 
induced  by  the  above  extraordinary  offer  to  try  the  experiment  fairly  for  one 
year,  he  will  find  flax  to  be  the  most  profitable  crop  that  he  can  turn  his 
attention  to. 

We  propose  taking  the  flax  at  some  rate^  unless  it  should  fall  too  far 
below  the  sample  furnished,  to  be  of  any  advantage  for  us  to  manufacture. 
We  wish  all  the  flax  either  pulled  or  cut  with  a  cradle  so  carefully  as  to  pre- 
serve the  stalk  uninjured  and  the  ends  even ;  the  seed  taken  off  by  a  rippling- 
comb,  or  by  passing  the  heads  of  the  stalk  through  rollers,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
present  effects  of  threshing ;  the  flax  to  be  water-rotted  and  scutched  ;  to  be 
sent  in  bales  and  packages,  so  as  to  be  all  ready  for  heckling  on  reaching  our 
mill.'* 

Walter  Paine,  at  Fall  Biver,  is  the  agent  of  this  company. 
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THit  proper  time  for  sowing  the  crop  varies  with  the  different  seaaons,  but 
aa  a  general  remark,  from  die  25th  April  to  the  15th  ^ay  will  be  found 
best.  Earlier  than  this  the  hemp  is  apt  to  be  short ;  later,  the  quality  of  the 
lint  inferior.  The  earlier  sowing  should  be  upon  strong  land,  the  later  upon 
that  which  is  more  reduced.  It  has  for  some  years  past  been  the  practice 
among  farmers  to  save  large  portions  of  their  seed  from  hemp  that  was 
intended  for  a  crop  of  lint ;  but,  failing  to  do  this,  the  seed  was  permitted  to 
ripen  and  preserved  for  sowing  the  next  season.  From  this  and  other  causes 
affecting  most  plants  not  natives  of  a  country,  I  am  of  opinion  that  our  hemp- 
seed  has  deteriorated,  and  that  we  need  not  expect  generally  to  make  good 
crops  cf  good  quality  until  our  seed  is  renewed.  Imperfect  seed  must  neces- 
sarily produce  unhealthy  plants.  You  would  confer  a  favor  upon  hemp- 
growers  by  procuring  through  the  Navy  Department,  for  distribution,  eome 
foreign  seed,  either  Russian  or  Italian,  the  former  to  be  preferred. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  the  subject,  the  preparation 
of  hemp  for  naval  purposes. 

This  portion  of  the  subject  must  necessarily  commence  with  the  harvesting 
of  the  crop.  I  will  here  remark  that  he  who  would  be  successful  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  business,  must  be  untiring  in  his  attention  to  his  laborers 
in  every  successive  step ;  every  thing  must  be  done  well ;  no  carelessness,  no 
slovenly  handling  of  the  hemp  is  {Omissible.  A  good  article  and  a  good 
yield  is  the  object ;  this  can  not  be  obtained  but  by  unceasing  attention.  It 
all  comes  easy  enough  when  laborers  are  taught  and  required  to  do  their 
work  well,  nor  does  it  retard,  to  any  extent,  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done. 
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In  GuiUng  the  crop, especial  care  must  be  paid  to  keeping  the  straw  straight; 
BO  straw  should  be  allowed  to  be  broken,  doubled,  or  crossed  in  the  bundle. 
The  hemp  has  to  be  hackled,  and  all  tangled  fibres  will  necessarily  be  taken 
oat  bj  this  process,  nor  will  the  loss  stop  at  this ;  these  fibres  will  entangle 
othera,  which  will  also  be  lost ;  some  loss  is  unavoidable,  but  bj  care  much 
may  be  prevented.  It  is  equally  important  that  each  hand  of  hemp,  as  it  is 
cat^  should  be  carefully  butted  before  it  is  spread  down  by  the  cutter ;  no 
laborer  should  ever,  in  any  handling  of  the  hemp,  be  permitted  to  pass  a 
bundle  out  of  his  hands  without  first  lightly  tapping  its  butt  on  the  ground. 

If  this  is  not  attended  to,  there  will  be  unnecessary  waste  in  heckling.  As 
it  IS  one  of  the  reasons  for  my  desire  to  impress  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
handle  square  at  the  root,  I  will  here  state,  that  when  a  stack  of  hemp  is  held 
by  its  routs'  end,  there  is  in  the  hand  of  the  person  the  end  of  every  fibre  of 
Hnt  that  is  upon  it,  and  that  the  fibres  successively  run  out  from  the  first  to 
the  last  pair  of  leaves.  To  exemphfy :  Take  a  hand  of  hemp  and  heckle  it ;  if 
the  root-end  of  the  fibres  has  been  permitted  to  become  uneven,  as  is  almost 
nnirersally  found  in  dew-rotted  hemp,  it  must  be  grasped  near  its  middle,  so 
S8  to  have  in  the  hands  of  the  operator  the  end  of  all  the  fibres ;  throw  the 
top  end  into  the  heckle  and  clear  it  of  tow,  and  it  will  be  fgund  that,  except 
the  tangled  fibres  taken  out,  there  is  but  little  waste ;  reverse  the  hand  and 
heckle  the  other  end,  the  result  will  be  that  near  two  thirds  of  the  weight  of 
the  hand  of  hemp  has  been  lost  in  this  latter  part  of  the  operation.  If  the 
same  hand  of  hemp  had  been  perfectly  handled  in  all  the  different  operations 
through  which  it  had  to  pass,  the  loss  in  tow  would  have  been  less  than  one 
hal^  probably  not  more  than  one  third.  You,  sir,  may  think  that  I  am  too 
tedious  in  these  apparently  minor  matters,  but  permit  me  to  say  that  my  obser- 
yation  has  shown  them  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  I  wish  to  impress 
the  importance  of  doing  this  work  well.  But  to  return :  the  hemp  when  cut, 
should  be  spread  evenly  and  as  thinly  over  the  ground  as  practicable,  and  so 
soon  as  sufficiently  cured,  put  into  stacks  near  the  place  where  it  is  to  be 
rotted. 

Bain  and  heavy  dews  will,  after  the  hemp  has  commenced  to  cure,  injure 
lis  color  and  quality.  To  obviate  this,  when  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  set  up  in  shocks,  without  being  bound  up  in  bundles,  all  hemp 
of  a  suitable  quality  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  for  twenty-four  hours. 
It  should  be  permitted  to  cure  well  in  the  shock  before  being  bound  into 
bundles  and  stacked.  In  this  way  it  will  cure  bright  and  retain  a  greenish 
appearance.  If  the  outside  of  the  shocks  have  become  darkened  by  exposure 
to  bad  weather,  the  dark  hemp  may  be  stripped  off  and  secured  for  dew- 
rotting.  I  practised  this  plan  when  engaged  in  this  business,  and  found  it 
to  be  a  good  one,  affording  an  excellent  opportunity,  when  my  hemp  wa^^ 
uneTen,  of  selecting  such  as  was  suitable  for  water-rotting,  the  balance  being 
left  on  the  ground  to  cure  for  dew-rottine.  The  most  suitable  length  of  hemp 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  is  from  six  to  eight  feet;  something  longer  will  do  it' 
it  is  not  too  coarse ;  and  something  shorter,  if  the  crop  stands  well  on  the 
ground  and  is  not  ms&j  or  weedv.  The  proper  time  for  cutting  hemp  is  at 
any  time  after  the  dust  (pollen)  of  the  blossom-hemp  has  commenced  to  blow 
off^  until  these  stalks  commence  to  die ;  if  not  cut  by  this  time,  the  first  rain 
will  darken  the  dead  straw  and  materially  injure  the  quality  of  the  crop. 

The  best  period  for  water-rof^in^hemp  is  from  the  1st  of  September  until 
Christmas;  by  this  time,  if  pfactioal^p,  the  crop  should  be  rotted.  The 
process  of  rotting  goes  on  slowly  in  the  winter  months.  I  have  had  hemp 
put  into  the  vats  the  week  before  Qhristmas,  which  had  to  remain  in  the 
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water  until  the  latter  part  of  February  before  it  was  in  a  condition  to  be 
taken  o^t.  The  time  required  for  the  hemp  to  remain  in  the  vat  varies 
with  the  temperature  of  the  water ;  in  the  month  of  September  it  will  rot 
in  from  five  to  eight  days ;  in  October  from  seven  to  ten  ;  in  November  from 
ten  to  fourteen  ;  in  December  from  fourteen  tp  twenty-one ;  in  January  from 
four  to  seven  weeks.  This  of  course  is  but  an  approximation  to  the  time 
required,  the  temperature  of  the  weather  governing  it.  This  may  be  readily 
understood  when  we  know  that,  in  rotting  hemp  by  this  process,  putrefactive 
fermentation  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  has  to  be  set  up,  and  this  is  readily 
accomplished  at  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  100°,  but  is  slow  in  being 
established  between  32°  and  60°. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  at  a  temperature 
between  the  freezing  point,  and  that  we  must  mainly  rely  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  putrefactive  fermentation.  Whatever  means,  either  artificial  or 
natural,  that  will  keep  the  water  in  which  the  hemp  is  immersed  at  a  tempe- 
rature between  60°  and  100°  of  Fahrenheit,  is  the  best  calculated  to  facilitate 
the  rotting  process,  and  my  observation  justifies  me  in  saying  that  hemp 
rotted  in  the  fall  months  is  of  better  quality  than  that  rotted  in  winter. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  water-rotting  hemp,  some  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  supply  and  quality  of  water,  me  amount  of  head  that  can  be  obtained, 
and  the  lacility  of  drainage  of  the  vat  The  quantity  of  water  required  will, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  vat.  The  quality  of  the  water  refers 
only  to  its  purity.  The  vat  should  be  located  as  near  a  bold  spring  as  prac- 
ticable, so  as  to  insure  a  supply  of  clear  water — muddy  water  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  quality  of  the  hemp,  rotting  it  unevenly,  making  it  towy,  and 
coloring  it  Large  branches  that  are  subject  to  floods  from  heavy  rains  are 
not  suitable,  as  the  water  for  several  days  in  succession  at  these  periods  will 
be  muddy,  and  the  vats  liable  to  overflow.  Before  making  a  vat,  the  situa- 
tion should  be  carefully  examined  with  a  level,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  head  of  water  can  be  had  and  the  facility  for  drainage.  There  should 
always  be  sufficient  head  of  water  to  fill  the  vat  when  the  hemp  is  in  it,  unless 
the  fountain  be  a  very  bold  one.  There  are  periods  when  the  vat  is  to  be 
emptied  of  water,  and,  for  the  sake  of  comfort,  the  drainage  should  be  perfect 
The  location  being  selected,  the  size  of  the  vat  or  vats  will  depend  on  the 
supply  of  water,  quantity  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  fancy  of  the  awner.  I 
will  here  give  the  size  and  manner  of  cons'ruction  of  my  vat,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  work  that  can  be  done  with  it  Length  116  feet,  width  16,  depth  4 
feet,  excavated  in  the  clay.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  hemp  under 
water,  I  have  13  sills  of  20  feet  in  length,  10  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  thick, 
let  into  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  across  it  commencing  with  one  near  each  end, 
and  the  others  placed  at  equal  distances  apart  Two  feet  from  each  end  of  the 
sills,  I  have  two  upright  pieces  of  timber,  3  inches  thick,  6  wide,  and  6^  feet 
long,  dove-tailed  into  the  sides  of  the  sills,  and  then  pinned  fast ;  these  up- 
rights should  stand  at  right  angles  with  the  sills,  and  parallel  with  each  other, 
and  4  to  5  inches  apart,  at  the  distance  of  4  feet  8  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
&ill ;  each  upright  has  a  mortice,  cut  3  inches  long  and  1^^  inches  wide,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  a  key  or  cross-piece,  under  which  the  lines  are  placed 
which  are  to  hold  the  hemp  under  the  water..  The  distance  between  the  up- 
rights at  each  end  of  the  sill  is  16  feet;  the  keys  through  the  uprights  upon 
one  side  of  the  vat  should  be  made  fast^^^oiuiiig  other  side  left  loose,  so  as 
to  be  put  in  over  the  lever  when  ^^JflfiQ&&^^  place.  The  sills  with  their 
appendages  being  put  in  place,  Uii^tS^tobegpilt  up  with  a  heavy  stone 
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wall,  which  should  oome  out  eveo  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  uprights ;  the 
wall  sibonld  be  4  feet  high  and  flsgged  at  the  top. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  wall  upon  the  end  of  each  sill  ihould  be  placed  a 
loeg,  wide,  and  strong  rock,  and  care  be  taken  in  building  the  wall  to  throw 
IS  much  of  its  weight  as  poepible  on  each  end  of  each  siU.  Hemp  is  very 
buoyant  for  two  or  three  days  after  letting  the  water  on  it,  and  too  much 
atteotioo  can  not  be  gives  to  making  every  thing  secure. 

A  place  roust  be  arranged  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat  at  the  point  of  drainage, 
to  cany  off  the  water  when  desired ;  and  another  at  the  point  of  supply,  to 
bring  it  in  at  the  top  of  the  vat ;  common  wooden  pipes  answer  for  this  f  ar- 
pose  very  well.  The  drainage  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
made  water-tight;  n^'arly  every  person  will  possess  mechanical  ingenuity 
sufficient  for  this.  Thirteen  levers,  18  feet  long  and  a  foot  in  diameter,  at 
their  centres  of  strong  timber,  with  each  end  dreraed  a  little  over  a  foot,  so  as 
to  pass  in  between  the  uprights  for  the  purpose  of  holding  down  the  hemp, 
cocnpletR  the  structure  of  the  vat  or  pool.  A  vat  of  the  dimensions  just  given, 
will  hold  enough  of  hemp  in  the  straw,  at  one  filling,  to  make  about  two  tons 
of  bcmp  from  the  brake,  and  in  one  season  to  water  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
tons. 

Various  modifications  of  the  plan  here  given  may  be  made ;  the  vat,  for 
iastance,  may  be  only  half  the  depth,  or  half  the  width,  etc.  Various  modes 
also  may  be  arranged  to  keep  the  hemp  under  water  while  rotting ;  but  what- 
ever plan  may  be  adopted,  be  sure  that  every  thing  is  strong.  We  are  now  pre- 
paierl  to  c^>mmence  the  process  of  water-rotting.  The  best  plan  for  arranging 
the  hemp-fitraw  &>r  this  operation,  is  to  make  up  twenty-five  or  thirty  bundles 
into  a  bale  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  bind  it  round  in  three  places  with 
bands  made  with  brake  or  other  tow.  These  bales  can  be  made  very 
firm  by  having  a  frame  of  proper  length,  depth,  and  width  provided  for 
pottinsr  them  up ;  when  the  box  or  frame  is  filled  with  the  straw,  a  lever 
is  applied  to  press  it  solid,  and  the  bale  is  tied  with  the  bands.  This  is  a 
Fery  simple  contrivance,  and  about  as  speedy  as  any  other  mode  of  getting 
the  hemp  into  the  pool.  These  bales  should  not  be  over  two  feet  square,  and 
eight  /eet  hag;  they  may  be  pUced  in  the  vat  as  fiist  as  they  are  made.  If 
the  bottom  of  the  vat  is  muddy,  a  few  small  rails  should  be  placed  in  it  to 
keep  the  hemp  clean.  The  bales  should  be  placed  in  the  vats  in  two  tiers,  two 
bales  deep  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  two  tien  of  bales  eight  feet  long  will 
just  fiU  across  the  vat  If  they  are  shorter,  press  the  end  of  the  bales  well 
up  to  the  walls  on  each  side,  and  any  vacancy  that  may  be,  let  it  be  down 
the  middle  of  the  vat  Hemp  over  eight  feet  in  length  should  be  reduced  to 
this  length  by  chopping  off  sufiicieot  of  the  end. 

The  hemp  being  in  place  in  the  vat,  the  arrangement  for  fastening  it  down 
comes  next  Upon  each  im  of  bales,  from  one  end  of  the  vat  to  the  other, 
is  Liid  a  line  of  four  strong  rails,  so  placed  that  when  the  levers  are  put  in 
place,  each  end  of  each  rail  should  be  firmly  held  down  by  them,  and  the  rails 
so  distributed  along  the  length  of  the  bale  as  to  hold  down  all  its  parts  equally. 
Now  the  levers  are  placed  in  their  situation,  the  key  put  in  over  them,  and  the 
wateo*  let  on.  The  water  may  be  permitted  to  run  into  the  vat  in  a  full  stream 
until  it  IS  three  fourths  full,  then  reduce  the  supply  to  such  an  extent  as  that 
the  hemp  may  be  completely  immersed  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 
It  will  be  well,  in  the  time  occupied^n  tfgai^g  the  hemp  with  water,  to  be 
sare  that  at  night  the  supply  is  nd\  totoljjML.^  Hemp,  when  first  put  into 
the  water,  is  very  buoyant,  and  femfiuirao  umfi^e  water  expels  the  air  from 
the  cftvitj  of  the  straw,  and  utt^asa  s<lbi^0t^n&Mi  be  paid  to  this,  it  will 
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severely  tent  the  strength  of  your  arrangfements,  and  often  cau<«e  much  vexa- 
tion and  trouble.  After  the  pool  is  filled  with  water,  the  supply  of  it  should 
be  so  regulated  as  only  to  have  as  much  running  in  as  will  supply  th^  leak- 
age— a  redundance  of  water  retards  the  process.  Keep  the  hemp  completely 
under  water  until  it  is  ready  for  removal  from  the  vat. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  point  out  with  sufficient  clearness  any  test  by  which 
it  may  be  known  when  the  hemp  is  sufficiently  watered ;  this  only  can  be 
learned  bv  close  observation.  Make  it  a  rule  never  to  over-rot ;  hemp  over- 
done is  unfit  for  naval  purposes.  If  it  is  not  sufficiently  rotted  for  breaking, 
it  may  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  as  in  dew-rottiog,  until  it  is.  After  the 
coloring  matter  is  extracted  by  the  water,  exposure  to  the  weather  will  not 
materially  injure  the  color.  When  the  hemp  has  been  covered  with  water 
for  about  the  shortest  period  noted  for  the  different  months,  commence  to 
examine  it  by  drawing  out  a  few  straws  from  some  bale  as  deep  under  water 
as  it  can  be  got ;  if  sufficiently  watered,  its  odor  is  unpleasant,  the  lint  slimy 
and  easily  separated  from  the  wood,  the  leaves  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  the 
wood,  in  attempting  to  bend  the  st^lk,  will  break  off  short.  When  too  tough 
to  snap  off  tolerably  freely,  it  is  not  done.  As  a  further  test,  dry  as  speedily 
as  practicable  a  small  quantity,  and  test  as  in  dew-rotting. 

In  applying  this  latter  test,  do  not  expect  to  find  the  wood  break  or  the 
lint  to  separate  as  freely  as  in  dew-rotted  hemp.  It  is  best  always  to  bring 
the  hemp  as  near  as  possible  to  the  right  state  in  water.  Nearly  any  person, 
after  a  little  experience,  will  be  enabled  readily  to  determine  when  it  is  fit  for 
removal  from  the  vat  This  point  being  determined,  a  sufficiency  of  water  is 
drawn  off  to  loosen  the  levers,  which  are  then  removed,  the  rails  on  top  of  the 
hemp  thrown  ofi^  and  the  pool  again  filled  with  water.  A  revolving  crane, 
with  a  geared  windlass  attached,  rigged  with  a  stout  rope,  to  the  end  of  which 
strong  iron  arms  are  affixed,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  floating  bales  of 
hemp,  is  an  admirable  contrivance  for  removing  the  bales  from  the  vat  to  the 
cart.  The  iron  arms  are  sunk  sufficiently  in  the  water  to  receive  a  bale  of 
hemp,  two  stout  hands,  by  the  windlass,  hoist  it  high  enough  to  be  swung 
round  over  the  cart,  and  loaded  across  the  top  of  a  strong  frame-bed.  Two 
of  these  bales  are  a  sufficient  load  for  a  yolce  of  steers,  and  two  carts  will 
remove  the  hemp  from  a  vat,  such  as  described,  in  a  little  over  one  day's 
time,  provided  the  place  of  drying  be  not  far  from  the  vat.  There  should  be 
convenient  to  the  place  of  operation,  six  or  eight  acres  of  sod -land,  upon 
which  to  spread  the  hemp  to  dry,  or  to  finish  the  rotting  process  when  neces- 
sary. It  is  removed  to  this  piece  of  ground  by  the  carts ;  the  bales  tilted 
therefrom,  and  allowed  to  drain  for  a  few  hours ;  the  bands  then  removed,  so 
the  bales  may  fall  apart,  which,  if  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  bundles  to  drain 
well,  they  must  be  separated  by  hand.  When  the  bundles  are  sufficiently 
drained  to  allow  handling  without  breaking  or  tangling  the  straw,  they 
should  be  spread  out  to  dry  or  to  water  more  if  necessary.  Taking  off  the 
bands  and  spreading  the  hemp  are  the  only  unpleasant  processes  attending 
this  plan  of  operation ;  the  spreading  need  not  be  so,  unless  the  operator  is 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  spread  it  before  it  is  sufficiently  drained ;  indeed,  if 
the  bundles  are  well  selected,  they  may  become  nearly  dry  before  being 
spread.  • 

In  freezing  weather,  if  they  become  frozen  before  spreading,  let  them  thus 
remain  until  either  frozen  dry  or  tj^ey  thaw.  The  hemp-straw,  when  being 
removed  from  the  vat,  is  exceedingly  tender ;  and  in  all  the  manipulations 
attending  this  process,  great  care  should  be  taken  neither  to  brenk  nor  tangle 
it.    In  passing  the  hemp  through  the  brake,  close  attention  must  be  given  to 
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haring  it  handed  in  small  bauds,  say  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  lint ;  under  no  circumstances  to  exceed  the  larger  quantity.  The 
bail  of  the  straw  should  be  kept  perfectly  square.  After  squaring  the  butt- 
end  of  the  straw,  before  it  is  placed  under  the  brake,  a  leather  strap,  buckled 
tightly  around  and  within  six  inches  of  the  root-end  of  the  straw,  will  prevent 
its  becoming  uneven  while  under  the  brake.  Break  the  top-end  first,  leaving 
only  sufficient  unbroken  straw  at  the  butt-end,  by  which  to  hold  the  hand. 
The  Vint  should  be  perfectly  clear  at  the  break  of  the  shives.  When  the  pro- 
ce.'«  of  breakiijg  water-rotted  hemp  has  been  properly  performed,  the  root-^nd 
of  th«  hand  of  lint  should  be  as  square  as  though  it  had  been  chopped  by  an 
axe;  it  should  be  clear  of  all  woody  matter,  have  comparatively  little  tow  in 
it,  be  free  from  tangled  fibres,  and  have  suffered  but  little  loss  in  the  way  of 
brake-tow.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in  the  preparation 
of  water-rotted  hemp,  and  too  much  care  can  not  be  devoted  to  it.  A  hand 
of  bemp,  in  which  the  straw  was  but  six  feet  long,  if  allowed  to  become 
stretch^  to  eight  feet  in  breaking,  will  certainly  result  in  great  loss  in  hack- 
ling; and  injuring  its  quality.  The  kind  of  brake  must  be  left  to  the  fancy  of 
the  operator.  In  hackling  the  hemp,  the  only  instrument  necessary  is  the 
common  tapering  heckle  of  bagging  manufacturers ;  and  the  process  is  a  sim- 
ple one,  if  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to  its  previous  preparation. 

The  hand  of  hemp,  not  exceeding  three  fourths  of  a  pound  in  weight,  (half 
a  pound  is  better,)  is  grasped  firmly  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  root  end,  not 
fitrther  from  this  Uian  will  suffice  to  have  the  end  of  all  the  fibres  composing 
the  hand  within  the  grasp.  Then  a  few  times  drawing  it  through  the  heckle, 
from  as  near  the  hand  as  possible,  will  finish  the  operation  with  this  end. 
Reverse  the  hand,  grasping  it  just  above  the  point  reached  by  the  heckle  in 
the  first  instance,  and  deati  the  root-end  of  the  tow.  Any  little  switch  which 
may  be  at  each  end  must  be  cropped  off  and  thrown  with  the  tow.  A  small 
box  of  sufficient  length  and  other  dimensions  to  receive  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen pounds  of  the  heckled  hemp  in  an  extended  state,  mu^^t  be  at  hand,  in 
which  the  hemp  is  placed  by  the  heckler  as  it  is  prepared.  The  hemp  must 
be  placed  in  the  box  at  full  length  ;  the  root-end  of  the  bundle  must  be  kept 
even,  and  when  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  are  placed  in  it,  it  must  be  tied 
firmly  around,  and  within  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the  root-end.  An- 
other email  string  passed  around  the  bundle,  at  about  two  thirds  the  dis- 
tance to  the  top,  and  tied  firmly,  may  also  be  used.  The  hemp  has  now  to 
be  placed  in  well-pressed  bales  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred 
pounds  in  weight,  well  covered  with  bagging  and  well  secured  by  cordage. 

This  closes  the  manipulations  through  which  hemp  has  to  pass  in  pre- 
paring it  for  naval  purposes. 

llie  length  of  thb  article  has  precluded  an  examination  of  other  plans.  I 
have  here  given  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  mode  of  operating  with  cold 
water.  The  business  is  not  an  unpleasant  one ;  with  a  steady  market  it  is 
remunerative,  and  I  can  say  from  considerable  experience,  that  there  is  nothing 
liecessariiy  unhealthy  in  it. 


BROKcnrns. — A  receipt  gives  the  following  as  a  cure  for  the  bronchitis : 
Take  honey  in  the  comb,  squeeze  it  out  and  dilute  in  a  little  water,  occa- 
sionally moistening  the  lips  and  mouth  with  it.  It  has  never  been  known 
to  fail,  in  cases  even  where  children  had  throats  so  swollen  as  to  be  unable 
to  swallow. 
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FOBEST-TBEBS. 

Herewith  we  publish  an  article  from  the  Ohio  Cultivator^  on  raising 
forest-trees  from  seed. 

Ooe  of  our  subscribers  requests  us  to  furnish  instructions  for  raising  chest- 
nut, walnut,  and  locust-trees  from  seeds.  This  is  a  subject  of  much  import- 
ance to  settlers  in  prairie  countries ;  and  even  in  many  parts  of  Ohio,  it  would 
be  well  if  farmers  would  plant  a  few  acres  of  their  grounds  with  forest-trees 
for  the  prospective  wants  of  their  children,  if  not  for  their  own  benefit  In 
some  parts  of  the  State  there  is  already  quite  a  scarcity  of  timber  for  fencing 
and  building  purposes,  as  well  as  for  fuel,  and  good  woodland  k  worth  more 
per  acre  than  that  under  cultivation. 

The  first  thing  demanded,  on  the  part  of  those  intending  to  plant  forest- 
seeds,  is  to  select  auch  kinds  of  trees  as  are  best  adapted  to  their  soil.  Much 
labor  has  been  wasted  by  neglecting  this  precaution  ;  and  all  the  instructions 
we  have  seen  in  books  and  papers  in  regard  to  this  business  have  been 
defective  on  this  point  It  has  been  stated,  for  instance,  that  chestnuts  can 
be  raised  with  the  greatest  ease  from  seed ;  and  many  farmers  have  been 
induced  to  try  the  experiment,  but  have  very  generally  failed  because  their 
soil  was  not  of  the  right  kind. 

A  deep,  sandy,  and  dry  soil,  is  requisite  for  the  successful  growth  of  the 
chestnut ;  and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  make  it  thrive  on  soils  of  an  opposite 
character,  as  we  know  from  repeated  experiments.  The  black  walnut  and 
butternut  thrive  best  in  a  deep,  rich,  clayey,  and  gravelly  loam,  or  what  is 
commonly  known  as  deep  limestone  soils.  The  same  kind  of  soil  is  best 
suited  for  the  sugar-maple,  but  this  tree  will  flourish  on  a  greater  variety  of 
soils,  and  requires  less  depth  than  the  walnut 

The  hickory  will  bear  a  strong  day  soil,  better  than  most  other  trees  except 
beech.  Neither  of  these  is  well  adapted  to  the  rich,  mucky  or  sandy  soils  of 
the  prairies.  The  oak,  in  some  of  its  varieties,  will  flourish  on  most  good 
soils,  not  too  wet  or  mucky,  but  is  of  too  slow  growth  for  our  fast  people. 
The  locust,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  valuable  timber,  and  adaptability 
to  various  soils,  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all — but  unfortunately  it  is  so 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  borer  that  it  can  not  be  relied  on  in  many  parts 
of  our  country. 

Saving  and  Sowing  Seed. — Chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  similar  kinds  of  tree- 
seeds,  should  never  be  suffered  to  become  perfectly  dry  before  planting.  If 
not  convenient  to  plant  them  soon  after  their  time  of  ripening,  they  should  be 
put  in  a  box  of  sand,  and  kept  moist,  (not  wet,)  and  be  allowed  to  freeze 
during  the  winter,  then  planted  early  in  the  spring,  covering  them  about  two 
inches  in  depth.  They  may  be  planted  where  the  trees  are  to  remain,  takin/r 
care  to  keep  the  plants  clear  of  weeds  and  grass  while  young ;  or  they  can  be 
transplanted  when  two  or  three  years  old,  taking  them  up  carefully,  without 
injuring  the  roots,  and  not  exposing  them  to  drying  while  out  of  the 
ground. 

Locust-seed  may  be  kept  dry,  for  a  year  or  two,  without  destroying  its 
vitality,  but  it  must  in  all  cases  be  thoroughly  scalded  before  sowing,  or  it  will 
lie  a  whole  year  in  the  ground  without  vegetating.  For  a  quart  of  seed  pour 
on  four  quarts  of  frot/tn^  water,  and  let  it  stand  for  12  or  24  hours,  when 
most  if  not  all  of  the  seeds  will  be  swollen  to  several  times  their  former  size. 
If  a  considerable  portion  are  not  swollen,  they  must  be  scalded  again.    Stir 
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the  seeds  while  in  tbe  water,  so  aa  to  agitate  them  briskly,  and  while  in 
BM^Q  ponr  off  tlie  water  and  swollen  seeds,  while  the  others  being  heavy 
vill  Temain  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  then  scald,  and  let  soak  as  before, 
ad  they  will  generally  all  swell.  The  seeds  can  then  be  sown  where  designed 
to  remain,  or  in  a  niiraery-bed,  and  the  trees  transplanted  when  one  year 
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Thi  foWowing  remarks  by  Rev.  J.  Fletcher,  at  the  American  Farmers' 
Club,  are  to  the  point.  He  said  that  he  first  commenced  by  the  cultivation 
of  eqoai  poTUons  of  ground  with  ruta-bagas,  carrots,  and  beets,  but  he  soon 
ft^ond  that  it  was  more  labor  to  raise  ruta-bagas  than  beets ;  they  did  not 
Tosure  any  larger  crops,  and  in  his  estimation  they  were  not  worth,  especially 
for  milch-eows,  more  than  two  thirds  as  much.  Late  years  he  had  made 
beets  and  carrots  his  main  Gr6p ;  when  they  failed,  had  filled  up  the  rows 
with  rata-bagas.  At  first,  he  sowed  after  a  hoed  crop  when  the  ground  had 
been  made  very  rich,  add  cultivated  deep,  but  he  found  considerable  di£Bculty 
in  SQbdning  the  weeds  in  his  rcx>t*orop  by  this  method  of  culture.  He 
aflerward  sowed  on  an. enriched  clover*]ay,  well  pnlverised  with  the  cultivator 
and  barrow,  and  found  less  difficulty  with  the  weeds ;  seemed  to  have  an 
equally  good  crop.    This  was  on  a  light  sandy  loam. 

Since  coming  here,  he  had  tried  carrots  and  beets,  both  on  green  hlUyw 
and  larerted  green  sward ;  the  soil  a  gravelly  loaan ;  found  that  they  were 
considerably  the  most  productive  on  the  former.  The  roots  require  a  rich, 
deep  soil,  well  broken,  and  pulverized  by  the  plough  and  cultivator.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  make  the  soil  rich  by  previous  application,  than  from  the 
addition  of  manure  at  the  time  of  sowing.  Freshly-applied  manure  will  not 
only  prodooe  forked  and  fibrotis  roots,  hut  the  evaporatioa  enmkig  from  the 
fermentation  of  it  is  inhaled  by  the  leaves,  which  are  the  lungs  of  the 
plant,  and  the  free  cifculatioa  of  the  absorbing  powers  is  thereby  chedked^ 
and  the  plant  becomes  diseased — first  the  leaves  and  then  the  bulb.  It  may 
be  well  to  inquire  whether,  in  part  at  least,  this  has  not  been  the  cause  of  the 
iailars  of  the  ruta-biiga  crop  in  this  vicinity  the  past  year. 

He  h»i  found  that  the  applicaittoa  of  salt  to  ihe  soil,  at  the  rate  of  about 
5^  bushels  per  acre,  had  increased  the  yield  of  these  roots.  Had  used  pou* 
dretto  and  guaae,  trenched  in  the  rows,  several  days  previous  to  sowing  the 
seed,  and  with  good  success.  The  rows  manured  with  the  guano  produced 
the  greatest  jiekL  Carrots  and  beets  should  be  planted  as  early  as  Indian 
com,  in  lows  two  feet  apart.  The  beet-seed  should  be  soaked  two  or  three 
days  in  warm  water  previous  to  planting.  Oarrot-eeed  should  be  mixed, 
and  well  rubbed  with  coarse  sand,  to  prevent  their  adhering  to  each 
other,  and  a  few  radish-eeeds  should  be  planted  with  them  ;  they  will  shoot 
up  quick,  and  indicate  the  rows,  so  that  they  may  be  weeded  out  much  ear- 
lier, and  in  the  end  save  mudi  labor.  Of  the  carrots,  the  Altingham,  ot 
White  Belgium,  were  the  best  kinds  for  field  cultore.  Of  the  beet,  the 
Blaogel-Wurzel,  or  White  French  beet.  After  the  first  weeding,  they  may 
be  cultivated  with  the  herse  and  plough.  A  soil  that  will  produce  fifty 
bushels  of  com,  will  easily  yield  seven  hundred  bushels  of  these  roots,  without 
mnch  moie  expense  ^f  cultivation. 

He  rinded  the  carfot  as4he  best  food  for  the  horse,  awl  the  beet  for  the 
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COW,  as  the  latter  coDtaim  about  one  third  more  aaocharine  matter  than  the 
carrot  Aoobrding  to  Payeo,  the  white  sugar-beet  has  about  10  per  cent  of 
sugar,  carrots  have  from  5  to  7  per  ceut,  and  turnips  but  2  per  cent  The 
mucihige  of  the  carrot  renders' it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  horse.  After 
fifteen  years*  experience  in  feeding  carrots,  and  extensive  observation  on  the 
subject,  he  believed  it  answered  admirably  as  a  part  substitute  for  oats. 
Where  a  half  bushel  of  oats  is  given  per  day,  a  peck  may  be  taken  away,  and 
their  place  supplied  with  the  same  amount  of  carrots,  and  the  health  and 
condition  of  the  horse  improved  by  the  exchange.  Independent  of  its  nutri- 
tive properties,  one  of  its  uses  is  to  lubricate  the  vascular  organs,  and  thereby 
promote  a  healthy  action  of  the  system 
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Wb  find  the  following  compilation  of  statistics  in  rehition  to  the  dty  of 
Chicago,  in  the  New-Castle  Courier : 

Chioaoo. — As  we  soon  expect  to  be  connected  with  this  city  by  railroad, 
our  readers  are  doubtleas  desirous  of  knowing  something  about  its  population, 
its  business,  and  its  prospects  for  the  future.  The  Chicago  Preet,  in  an  arti- 
cle on  this  subject,  says : 

In  1848,  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  population  of  this  city  w»i,  for 
eleven  months,  10  per  cent;  in  1852,  the  ratio  for  fourteen  months  was  22 f 
per  cent  These  were  considered  wonderful,  but  dwindle  into  insignificance 
when  placed  beside  the  increase  of  the  last  year.  In  August,  1862,  Chicago 
had  38,733  inhabitants.  In  December,  1853,  it  had  increased  to  60,652, 
being  an  increase  in  fifteen  months  of  57  per  cent  I  In  1840,  the  population 
of  Chicago  was  only  4479. 

At  this  time  care  are  running  to  and  from  that  city  on  ten  roads ;  thirty- 
ieven  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily.  Most  of  these  roads  are  being  extf^nded 
every  day.  During  this  year  several  of  them  will  have  reached  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  the  Great  Central  Road  will  be  completed  to  Caira 

In  1840,  the  total  value  of  real  and  {>ersonal  property  was  tl,829,420 ;  in 
1853,  it  is  116,841,831.  In  1847,  the  business  of  Chicago  amounted  to 
$2,641,852  in  imports,  and  $2,296,299  in  exports.  In  1852,  the  imports 
increased  to  $8,328,639,  and  the  exports  to  $10,709,833.  These  items  are 
interesting,  showing  the  rapid  growth  of  a  city  destined  to  be  the  largest  city 
in  the  West  Estimating  the  mcrease  of  the  next  fifteen  months  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  last,  Chicago  will  have  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  population  of 
upward  of  83,000. 

The  following  table  we  copy  from  the  same : 

Total  population  of  Chicago,      ....        60,662 

*'    dwellings, 7,627 

"    families, 9,436 

**    white  native  population,  29,134  )  -        -    f-of-AQ 

•'    foreign        *'  29,404  J      -        -        ^^»^*'* 

"    colored  "  -        -        .        •        688 

^    stores  and  business-places,        ...  1,184 

•*    schools,      --....-  64 

**    churches,        -..•..  61 

^    manuflEUjtories     •        -        •        •        •        •        196 
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FBODUCnS  OF  THE  FRENCH  COLONIES  IN  ALGIERS^  AT  PARia 

Ths  European  popuJation  of  these  colonies  is  130,000,  of  whom  80,000  live 
k  towDB  and  60,000  are  devoted  to  afrriculture;  but  they  are  uoHkilled  in 
tlie  art,  and  are  not  provided  with  the  best  implements.  Among  the  pro- 
duets  exhibited  at  Paris  from  these  colonies  are  the  following : 

CoROH — ^The  culture  of  which  is  encouraged  by  the  French  government. 
The  first  experiments  were  made  in  1846.  In  1852, 1500  acres  were  planted 
hr  this  crop,  but  it  was  much  injured  by  the  rains,  and  nearly  destroyed 
Georgia  S^Idand  appears  best  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate.  The  culture 
of  this  staple  can  only  oe  maintained  by  the  help  of  the  government. 

Woou — The  samples  were  from  the  native  African  sheep,  and  the  quality 
is  desirable. 

ToBACoa— These  samples  were  numerous  and  well  grown,  but  of  inferior 
flavor.  There  are  now  about  600  planters  of  tobacco,  the  cultivation  having 
been  commenced  in  1844.  500  hectares,  equivalent  to  about  1166  acres, 
are  sow  grown,  whidi  produce  some  500,000  lbs.  of  tobacco. 

Gkrkals. — Grains  are  produced  to  some  extent.  Rye  is  but  little  used, 
but  produces  well.  The  wheat  is  good.  Barley  is  the  most  important  ot 
these  crops.  The  Arab  and  his  horse  live  upon  it.  Mohammed  said,  **  Every 
kernel  of  barley  given  to  a  horse  is  worth  an  indulgence  in  the  other  world." 
Barley  is  also  used  extensively  in  brewing. 

MnrsBALS. — In  this  department,  iron,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  carbonate  of 
snc,  manganese,  and  mercury,  were  exhibited.  Copper-mines  are  numerous, 
sad  many  of  them  are  worked  by  English  companies.  Fuel  is  too  scarce  to 
weik  them,  and  the  ores  are  sent  to  England.  No  coal  has  been  discovered ; 
but  plaster  of  Paris,  alabaster,  porcelain-clay,  and  soap-stone,  are  found.  Fine 
▼arieties  of  marble  occur.  Some  of  these  are  equalled  only  in  whiteness  by 
the  marble  oC  Carrara. 

The  Cond-fishenes  are  extensive  and  profitable.  About  1,500.000  francs' 
worth  are  aonosiiy  taken  from  the  sea. 
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A  ORAKD  National  Cattle-Show  will  be  held  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th 
days  of  October,  uoder  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Agriculiural  Society, 
in  tibe  city  of  Springfield,  Clark  County,  Ohio.  No  less  than  siz  thousand 
soLLAsa  will  be  distributed  in  premiums,  for  the  best  stock  of  the  various 
bleeds  of  cattle  there  exhibited.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  who 
can  be  present 

llie  folk>wing  circular  will  give  further  information  in  relation  to  this  grand 
iiatiooa)  farmers^  jubilee :  , 

The  Executiye  Committee  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  have 
been  careful  to  select  a  time  that  will  not,  so  far  as  they  are  aware,  conflict 
with  any  of  the  State  Fairs  or  other  meetings  of  general  interest ;  and  after 
doe  dt-libersdon  have  selected  this  place  as  the  most  eligible  for  holding  the 
GaUle  Fair.  Springfield  is  centrally  located  as  regards  the  cattle  region  ;  it 
b  most  convenient  of  aoeees  by  railroad  from  almost  every  point  of  the  com- 
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pass.  The  means  for  accommodating,  at  very  moderate  charges,  a  la^ge  num~ 
ber  of  persons,  are  ample.  Private  houses  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  o^ 
guests.  There  are  also  eiji^hteen  cities  and  towns  within  reach  by  an  hour's 
ride  on  the  railroads,  on  which  extra  trains  will  be  placed  to  accommodate 
such  as  wish  to  go  elsewhere  for  lodgings. 

About  twenty  acres  of  ground  have  been  inclosed,  and  ttions  than  threie 
hundred  stalls  will  be  prepared  for  the  shelter  of  cattte  dming  the  Conven 
tion. 

It  is  expected  that  very  liberal  arrangements  will  be  made  by  all  the  rail- 
road companies,  both  for  the  transportation  of  cattle  and  the  conveyance  of 
passengere  to  and  firom  the  Fair. 

We  respectfully  solicit  your  attendance  on  the  occasiou,  md  that  yoa  will 
furnish  such  aid  as  you  may  feel  disposed  in  mtaking  known  the  objects,  time, 
and  place  of  the  Convention ;  and  if  yon  have  improved  stock  of  cattle,  of 
any  description,  we  cordially  invite  you  to  enter  them  for  competition. 

A  list  of  premiums  and  a  copy  of  regulations  will  shortly  be  published. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  T.  Wardbr,  ) 

0.  M.  Clark,  >  Local  Ewe^  Cam. 

Chandler  Robbiks,  ) 


ASPARAGUS. 

Thb  editor  of  the  Lcmdon  Chrdener^a  ChromeU  says  that  information  om 
procuring  a  good  supply  of  this  excellent  vegetable  is  much  needed,  if  the 
article  offered  for  sale  is  considered.  The  growers  of  this  vegetable  ought  to 
recollect  that  the  two  points  of  excellence  in  growing  it  are  succulence  or 
size.  It  ought  to  be  as  thick  as  the  thumb  and  as  britde  as  glass.  To  secure 
this  result,  two  things  are  indispensable :  it  must  be  product  by  very  vigor- 
ous plants,  and  it  must  grow  very  rapidly.  The  weed-asparagus  differs  as 
much  from  the  cultivated  plant  as  the  lean,  half-etarved,  half-wild  animal  does 
from  the  large,  full-fed  one.  Feeding  makes  all  the  difference  either  in  plants 
or  animals.  Experience  shows  that  its  great  strong  roots -take  up  any  quan- 
tity of  manure  if  applied  at  the  right  season ;  and  that  season  is  after  it  has 
begun  to  move  in  the  spring.  Manure  applied  at  any  other  time  is  resolved 
into  a  fat,  oozy  slime,  that  only  aids  to  rot  the  roots  of  the  plant  The  exu- 
berance of  growth  of  the  stems  and  leaves  ought  to  be  dierished  during  the 
summer,  and  if  any  method  can  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  growth  or  ripemng 
of  the  berries  that  contain  the  seed,  so  much  the  better.  Every  one  of  the 
little  thread-like  leaves  ought  to  be  left  to  grow,  as  they  add  to  the  strength 
of  the  plant  Small  as  these  leaves  are,  and  slender  as  the  branches  are, 
they  aid  in  giving  vitality  to  the  plant,  just  as  much  as  the  broad  leares  of 
the  largest  ^restrtree.  If  this  treatment  be  followed  out^  there  will  great 
buds,  as  large  as  acorns,  be  seen  in  clusters  on  the  cfow^  of  the  roots  at  the 
next  season,  out  of  which  will  grow  the  gigantic  shoots  on  the  succeeding 
spring.  But  to  have  the  asparagus  plaints  vigorous  enough  to  do  this,  no 
crop  must  be  taken  from  themb^rtWy  «nd  of  snffldelit  age  to  bear  it  The 
older  the  plants  before  a  ol^RnKmn  frotai  them,  the  ^tter.  Indeed,  to 
obtain  real  phiki-tA^sr^iA^^ {tf^^''^^J^  ^  the  beds  rest  one  year  afier 
a  crop  has  been  Ukei»  j&Sy  ^«yroji||£y  ciily  bteDoially. 
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The  asparagus  being  brought  to  liie  necessary  state  of  vigor,  the  next 
qoeation  is,  how  to  secure  the  necessary  succulence,  which  it  never  has  beyond 
two  or  three  inches  in  the  English  markets,  and  seldonoi  more  than  that  any- 
where else.  That  succulence  will  depend  upon  temperature  as  much  as  upon 
other  causes.  The  warmer  the  asparagus-bed  is  kept  while  the  sprouts  are 
rking,  the  more  brittle  they  will  be,  provided  the  temperature  does  not  rise 
above  85**  Fahrenheit  at  the  most  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  every 
thing  is  done  to  keep  the  asparagus-bed  cold ;  buried  twelve  to  thirteen  inches 
bdow  the  surface,  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  but  slowly  and  imperfectly  felt 
It  is  only  when  the  roots  are  lightly  covered  by  some  rapidly-conducting 
material,  that  the  sun  can  exercise  his  proper  influence  imassisted  by  artifl- 
dal  ooDtrivances.  Hence  one  of  the  greatest  faults  the  asparagus-grower  can 
commit,  is  to  bury  his  plants  deep.  The  intelligent  grower  just  covers  his 
plants  with  soil  resting  upon  a  deep  bed  of  nutritious  matter.  The  earliest 
rays  of  Uie  sun  are  felt  in  such  a  case,  and  as  soon  as  the  dormant  energy  of 
the  plant  is  roused,  it  continues  to  be  exercised  without  interruption.  Aspa- 
ragus thus  obtained  is  green,  and  so  it  should  be ;  but  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  of  those  who  try  it  will  satisfy  them  that  these  suggestions  contain  the 
true  principles  of  growing  this  plant,  which  is  a  source  of  profit  to  the  market- 
gardener  in  the  spring,  and  which  is  welcome  on  every  table. — Miek.  Far, 
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Professor  B.  Siluman,  Jr.,  read  before  the  American  Scientific  Conven- 
tion at  Washington,  last  week,  a  paper  on  the  Breckinridge  Coal-field  of  Ken- 
tucky, of  which  the  following  is  an  ample  summary : 

The  great  Illinois  coal-field,  it  is  well  known,  crosses  the  Ohio  and  extends 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  northern  or  north-western  and  middle  districts 
of  Kentncky,  covering  some  eight  or  ten  counties  in  that  State,  including 
those  of  Breckinridge,  Hancock,  and  Grayson,  where  the  speaker  had  seen  it 
Ihe  aggr^te  area  thus  covered  by  coal  in  Kentucky  has  been  estimated  at 
4500  square  miles.  Almost  no  efforts  have  been  made  to  explore  this  valu- 
able coal-territory  until  a  very  recent  period.  The  coal-openings  are  still  very 
few,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  its  navigable  tributa- 
ries. 

The  coals  of  this  region,  as  well  as  those  of  Illinois,  generally  belong,  with 
some  remarkable  exceptions,  to  the  class  of  moderately  fat  bituminous  coals. 
They  have  not  hitherto  been  brought  into  general  use,  and  although  the  coal- 
openings  at  Hawesville  and  Cannelton  are  only  120  miles  below  Louisville, 
their  coals  have  never  yet  competed  successfully  with  those  of  Pittsburgh, 
although  the  latter  have  been  floated  in  fiat-boats  not  less  than  700  mUes 
down  the  Ohio. 

Within  a  short  time,  however,  more  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
Kentucky  coals,  and  between  the  discovery  of  coals  of  a  very  superior  quality 
and  before  unknown,  and  the  introduction  of  the  railway-system  upon  a  scale 
of  very  considerable  extent,  these  are  likely  soon  to  become  of  gieat  industrial 
importance.  Unfortunately,  the  actlial  'obBsiimption  of  bituminous  coals  in 
the  West  can  be  ascertained  only  inla  ^ery  g^in^ial  way.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  some  persons  to  be  equal  m:fquanSt$,to  the  anthracite  and  dry 
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bitumiDous  ooals  consumed  in  the  Atlantic  States.  This  seems,  however,  too 
high  an  estimate,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  consumed  in  1853  did 
not  exceed  3,500,000  tons.  All  calculations,  however,  of  the  amount  of  coals 
consumed  rn  the  United  States  made  to-day  are  comparatively  unreliable  to- 
morrow, such  is  the  rapid  progress  of  the  development  of  this  element  of 
power.  It  is  only  by  a  comparison  of  several  years  that  any  data  can  be 
obtained  for  the  future.  In  184Y,  the  whole  coal  product  of  ail  parts  of  the 
United  States  hardly  exceeded,  it  is  said,  4,000,000  tons.  In  1854,  the 
amount  of  anthracite  coal  brought  to  market  did  not  exceed  half  a  million 
of  tons.  In  1853,  the  amount  is  believed  to  have  gone  very  considerably 
beyond  5,000,000  of  tons.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  an  annual  increasement 
of  thirty  per  cent  in  the  product  of  this  important  staple,  is  not  too  high  a 
ratio  for  its  probable  increase. 

BRECKiNRtDOE  CouNTY  Cannel  Goal. — ^The  coal-measures  in  this  county 
reach  an  elevation  of  about  500  feet  above  mean  high-water  of  the  Ohio 
River  at  Cloverport.  The  strata  lie  with  remarkable  uniformity,  and  nearly 
horizontal,  their  dip  being  south-west,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  inches  in  one 
hundred  feet,  or  less  than  twenty  feet  in  a  mile.  The  surface  of  the  country 
is  deeply  cut  down  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  water-courses,  and  of  atmo^ 
spheric  agencies.  The  bluffs  on  the  Ohio,  at  Cloverport,  as  elsewhere  in  that 
region,  are  composed  of  a  fine-grained,  granular  sand-stone,  loosely  aggre- 
gated, thickly  bedded,  of  a  light-gray  color,  nearly  free  from  any  thing  but 
silica,  and  easily  reduced  to  a  sharp,  clean,  white  sand.  No  traces  of  organic 
remains  could  be  found  in  it ;  but,  from  its  position,  it  must  be  below  the 
coal.  The  position  and  comparative  thickness  of  this  bed,  and  of  the  other 
strata  observed  at  this  place,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  diagram  on  the 
black-board.  It  will  be  observed  that  three  coal-seams  are  shown.  The  two 
lower  are  common  bituminous  coal,  and  need  not  be  particularly  mentioned 
m  this  connection,  except  to  say  that  the  lower  bed,  (from  four  to  five  feet  in 
thickness,)  is  believed  to  be  the  same  which  is  worked  at  Hawesville.  The 
coal  which  now  occupies  our  attention  is  the  uppermost  member  of  the  series, 
occurring  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Ohio,  and  capped  by  a  thick  overlying  mass  of  sand-stone  and  shales.  This 
bed  of  cannel  coal  is  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  bituminous  shale  of 
some  ten  feet  in  addition,  on  which  it  immediately  rests.  As  a  consequence 
of  its  position,  it  covers  a  less  area  of  country  than  the  lower  beds,  having 
been  removed  in  many  places  by  denuding  causes.  It  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  regions  where  I  have  seen  it — in  the  uplands  and  hill-tops  and  only  there, 
where  the  general  level  of  the  country  reaches  a  certain  elevation. 

The  norUiem  maigiu  of  the  coal-beds  in  the  place  referred  to,  lies  about 
nine  miles  from  the  Ohio  River,  to  which  point  a  railway  has  been  built 
Here  a  marked  change  in  the  topography  of  tiie  country  is  visible.  The  hills 
beooine  more  sweeping,  and  the  valleys  less  precipitous,  while  the  contour 
lines  wind  in  graceful  and  gentle  curves  around  the  base  of  the  hills.  The 
upper  members  of  the  series  at  this  point  furnish  a  soil  of  enduring  strength, 
as  is  attested  by  the  size  and  abundance  of  the  forest-trees.  Numerous  small 
rivulets,  the  head-waters  of  Clover  Creek,  afford  ample  drainage. 

The  ci^nnel  coal  of  Breckinridge  County  is  characterized  by  the  follow^ing 
peculiarities,  namely : 

1.  It8  demity^  which  is  1.14  to  1.16.  Common  bituminous  coal  varies 
from  1.27  to  1.35,  and  tiie  anthracite  from  1.50  to  1.85.  The  only  coal 
lighter  than  this,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  the  so-called  "  Albert  Coal "  of  New- 
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Brooswicky  whose  density  is  1.13.    The  cause  of  this  low  density  will  be 
wnght,  chiefly,  in  the  yery  large  amount  of  volatile  matter. 

2.  lU  TenacUy  <aid  JSiaatidfy. — Coals  are  usually  brittle  and  inelastic. 
Ihia  is  tooghy  and  resists  powerful  and  repeated  blows,  and  rebounds  the 
hammer  like  wood  The  splints  of  this  coai  may  be  sensibly  bent  by  pres- 
sme,  and  regain  their  original  form  again.  A  &sure  in  it  may  be  sprung 
open  by  a  wedge,  and  will  close  again  on  withdrawing  it  The  writer  has 
never  seen  any  other  coal  with  this  peculiarity. 

3.  Its  SUUnoal  Power, — ^The  Breckinridge  Coal  becomes  powerfally 
excited  by  friction,  with  resinous  eleckicity.  This  peculiarity  may  be  demon- 
Btzated  very  easily,  and  has  never  been  before  noticed  in  any  other  coal,  so 
&r  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  except  in  the  "Albert  CoaP  of  New- 
BroBswiek,  before  named.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  other  very  highly 
iKtmrnnoas  coals  should  not  have  this  property,  but  such  is  the  &ct  with  a 
kige  number  that  have  been  tried. 

4.  lU  Chemical  CcnBHtuUion, — ^This  has  been  determined  in  the  usual 
way,  by  destructive  distillation,  with  the  following  results,  namely :  In  100 
{karts  we  have — 

I.  II. 

Yolatfle  at  Redness,        ....        60.27  64.207 

Exed  Carbon,  ....  31.05  27.160 

Ash, 8.66  8.470 

Sulphur,  .....  a  trace  a  trace 

00.08  00.027 


Coke,  30.71  36.06 

A  comparison  of  these  analyses  with  those  of  other  highly  bituminous  coals, 
will  show  that  there  are  very  few  examples  recorded  of  so  high  an  amount 
of  volatile  matter.  For  example,  we  find  among  American  coals  that  the 
"^Albert  Coal,^  of  New-Brunswick,  yields  61.74;  the  coal  of  Chippenville, 
Penn^  49.80;  that  of  Kanawha,  41.85 ;  that  of  Pittsburgh,  82.96  per  cent ; 
while  the  mean  of  die  &t,  caking  coals  of  Liverpool  is  37.60  per  cent  The 
Lowmoor  Scotch  Cannel,  and  the  Boghead,  also  a  Scotch  coal,  are  the  only 
ones  giFiDfi^  a  higher  proportion  of  volatile  matter.  In  fiu^t,  the  ordinary  pro- 
portiotts  of  volatile  and  find  ingredients  in  bituminous  coals,  are  completely 
reveised  in  the  Breckinridge  CanneL 

Notwithstanding  the  large  pn^rtion  of  bituminous  matter  which  thia  coal 
contains,  it  yields  nothing  to  the  action  of  solvents ;  while  the  Albert  ooid 
yields  about  20  per  cent  to  sjnrits  of  turpentine  and  benzole. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  coal  yields  a  very  powerful  and  abundant  flame, 
demanding  a  fiee  access  of  ur  for  its  perfect  combustion.  In  burning,  this 
coal  does  not  coke  or  cohere,  nor  does  any  fatty  exudation  distill  out  of  it,  as 
in  the  combustion  of  the  fat^  caking  coals  of  Eastern  Virginia  and  Pittsburgh. 
It  appears  fitted,  above  all  others  in  the  Valley  of  the  Miseiasippi  yet  examined, 
for  raising  steam  in  the  cylindrical  boilers  of  the  Western  rivers,  where  an 
abundant  and  sustained  flame  is  desired.  For  the  same  reasona  its  adaptation 
for  ftugar-boilinff,  stationary  steam-boilers,  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  glass- 
works, is  rery  obvious.  For  private  use  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  great 
cleanliness,  not  producing  any  dust  or  powder  of  small  coal,  and  not  even  soil< 
ing  a  white  glove  in  the  handling.  It  does  not  dinker  upon  grate-bars^  so  far 
as  experience  has  tested  it  It  is  unfit  for  blaekamiths  and  iron-fumaees^  as  it 
produces  so  small  a  Cjpke.     • 
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Another  peculiarity  of  the  Breckinridge  Coal,  due  to  its  state  of  aggrega- 
tioB,  is  its  resistance  to  injury  from  atmospheric  and  mechanical  causes ;  such 
is  its  strength  and  elastidty,  that  it  loses  practically  nothing  in  the  transporta- 
tion or  handling.  It  may  also  be  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  rains 
and  frosts  without  the  least  injury.  Those  practically  acquainted  with  coals 
will  appreciate  this  peculiarity  without  comment  It  is  well  known  that  not 
less  than  10  per  cent  loss  is  occasioned  by  every  handling  of  ordinary  bito- 
minous  coals,  owing  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  lumps;  while  under  the 
influence  of  the  rains  and  frosts,  the  common  coals  are  soon  slacked  to  dust, 
or  set  on  fire  by  fermentation  of  their  continued  pyrites.  In  several  places 
where  the  speaker  first  uncovered  this  coal  on  the  hill-sides,  its  out-crop  was 
found  to  be  clean  and  sharp,  the  angles  of  the  coal  perfectly  preserved,  and 
no  ^  coal-blossom,"  or  dust  of  decomposed  coal,  visible  in  the  surrounding 
soil.  A  slight  rusty  discoloration  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  coal  was  all  the 
change  visible  in  it ;  and  half  an  indi  within  this  surface  the  mass  appeared 
as  clear  and  bright  as  when  taken  one  hundred  yards  from  the  surfiEtce. 
No  better  evidence  can  be  obtained  than  this  of  the  power  of  this  coal  to 
resist  atmospheric  influences.  This  character  marks  itself  on  the  topography 
of  the  region.  A  slight  terrace,  or  projecting  ledge,  ^  a  bench,"  as  the  coal- 
viewers  call  it,  may  be  seen  marking  on  the  hill-sides  the  situation  of  this 
coal-seam. 

In  some  respects  the  Breckhuidge  Coal  is  like  jet  Like  that  substance,  it 
sustains  perfectly  well  all  the  mechanical  operations  of  sawing,  turning,  and 
drilling,  and  may  be  made  to  assume  a  high  polish.  It  is  easily  wrought  into 
various  delicate  ornamental  articles. 

The  sandstone  roof  overlying  this  coal  is  firm  and  heavy.  In  it  are  seen 
stems  of  several  species  of  OMd-plants,  but  not  very  abundantly.  There  is  no 
overshade,  with  abundant  plants,  as  in  many  bituminous  beds.  The  fire-clay 
beneath  is  very  firm,  and  contuns  seams  of  fiat,  argillaceous  wire-stems,  which 
appear  abundantly  after  the  fioor  has  been  thrown  out  for  some  time,  subject 
to  the  action  of  the  frosts.  No  roots  of  stigmarial  were  seen  in  the  floor  or 
roof.  This  coal  appears  peculiar  in  having  the  stems  and  pouds  of  sigillariac 
imbedded  only  in  the  snl^tance  of  the  coal  itself.  A  specimen  illustrating 
thb  circumstance  is  on  the  table.  Stems  of  this  sort  were  seen  six  feet  in 
length.  The  pouds  are  converted  into  a  light-colored  pyrites,  contrasting  very 
beautifully  with  the  dark  ground  on  which  they  rest  When  a  considerable 
mass  of  uis  coal  is  burned  without  disturbance,  cinders  of  some  size  may 
be  found  in  the  ashes,  which  present,  in  a  veiy  remarkable  manner,  the  reti- 
culated appearance  of  an  endogenous  stem,  as  seen  in  cross  section.  This  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  other  peculiarities  of  this  coal  already  dwelt  on, 
led  the  writer  to  query  whether  this  coal-seam  was  not  composed  entirely  of 
the  compressed  stems  of  large  trees,  brought  together  in  the  manner  of  ligu- 
rite,  rather  than  that  of  ordmary- bituminous  coal,  to  which  it  has  apparentiy 
no  analogy. 

PetroTium  and  Coal-tar  hells. — At  the  foot  of  the  blufis  of  sand-stone, 
under  the  coal  in  numerous  places,  coal-tar  exudes,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  sulphur-water,  again  by  chalybeate-water — sometimes  without  either.  It 
is  the  occurrence  of  these  springs  which  has  given  origin  to  the  *^  Tar  and 
White  Sulphur  Springs,"  a  weU-known  watering-place.  Near  these  springs, 
but  in  a  place  where  no  exudation  is  now  seen,  was  observed  a  heavy  mass 
of  elastic  bitumen,  a  spedmen  of  which  is  here  shown.  Iliis  substance  is 
plainly  the  product  of  the  exudation  of  petrolium.  It  is  seen  investing  the 
aand-rock  and  raising  the  roots  of  trees,  but  is  now  so  firm  as  to  require  an 
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ne  to  remove  it  It  wonld  seem  that  this  substance  bears  to  the  petrolium 
from  wluch  it  is  formed  the  same  relation  that  resin  and  pitch  bear  to  the 
torpentine  as  it  exudes  from  the  tree.  It  has,  however,  in  its  change,  lost  the 
power  of  fusion ;  it  bums  with  an  abundant,  smoky  flame,  but  does  not 
melt 


PIKE  COUNTY,  nj. 

Thb  foUowing  is  the  assessment  of  this  county 

for  1863 :     • 

No. 

Value. 

At.  Vat 

HoTMB,      -        -        -        .        •7,476 

$331,056 

$44  28 

ISeat  Cattle,            -        -           17,445 

181,871 

10  42 

Mules  and  Asses,        -        -            457 

21,610 

47  28 

Sheep,            -        -        -           11,521 

11,117 

96 

Hogs,       -        .        -        .       39,193 

87,897 

2  24 

Carnages  and  Wagons,  -        -     2,862 

100,111 

24  76 

Clocks  and  Watches,          -          2,491 

15,857 

6  16 

Pianos,           .        .        .        .        n 

877 

79  90 

Goods  and  Merchandise,      ... 

128,913 

Manufactured  articles,    -        -        .        - 

32,989 

Monep  and  Credits,  -        -        -        - 

455,621 

Bonds,  Stocks,  etc,         ...        - 

14,185 

Unenumerated  property, 

210,613 

Totol, $1,592,116 

FBANKT.TlSr  CJOUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  annual  meetinc:  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  City  Hall 

recently 

notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  state  of  the  weather,  a  large  number  of  sub- 
stantial formers  were  present  Mr.  Brush,  the  President,  delivered  a  very  able 
and  eloquent  address,  after  which  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year : 

William  L  Minor,  President. 
Benjamin  Blake,  Vice-President 
J.  Wm.  Baldwin,  Secretary. 
Thomas  Moodie,  Treasurer. 

Measrs.  Seymour,  Sly,  Sullivan,  Burr,  and  Clarke,  Managers. 
J.  M.  Sullivant  offered  the  following : 

Btidvedy  That  it  is  with  profound  regret  the  members  of  the  Society  hear 
that  their  able  and  efficient  President,  Samuel  Brush,  Esq.,  peremptorily 
declines  a  reelection. 

jRetdved,  That  this  Sodety  have  a  high  appreciation  of  his  valuable  labors 
in  their  behalf,  and  hereby  tender  him  their  hearty  thanks  for  the  good  he 
has  accomplished  for  the  cause  of  agriculture  in  Franklin  County. 

Keeolutiona  were  also  passed  in  relation  to  the  arrangements  of  the  next 
Fair,  and  also  to  print  the  address  of  the  President 
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THE   SHAKER   BARN. 

At  Enfield,  N.  H.,  the  society  of  Shakers  have  projected,  and  have  in  good 
progress,  a  granite  barn,  two  hundred  and  fiftj  feet  in  length,  by  fi^  in 
width,  (for  the  aecommodation  of  fifty  choice  cows,)  to  be  roofed  with  slate 
from  Wales.  Mr.  Heniy  Elkins,  the  designer  and  architect,  estimates  the 
cost  at  $15,000,  and  gives  the  following  description  of  it : 

The  location  and  arrangements  of  this  barn-edifice  are  in  many  respecta 
peculiar,  and  in  all  respects  admirable.  Its  outer  walls  are  of  stone  and  its  roof 
of  slate.  It  is  located  across  a  gentle  ravine,  opening  from  bank  to  bank ;  and 
is  60  arranged  that  teams  laden  with  hay  or  straw  may  enter  at  either  gable, 
precipitate  the  load  to  the  bay  below,  pass  on,  and  make  their  egress  at  the 
other  end.  Such  a  situation  has  enabled  them  to  extend  a  cellar  its  whole 
length  for  the  reception  of  the  manures  both  solid  and  liquid,  which  are  kept 
from  filtration,  or  otherwise  escaping  downward,  by  a  plank-floor  laid  upon 
a  stratum  of  clay,  wrought  as  a  bed  of  mortar.  The  descent  of  the  ground 
upon  the  back-side  of  the  bam,  renders  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  Uie  cel- 
lar convenient  and  easy  for  carrying  pond-mud  and  n^anure.  The  cows  will  be 
tethered  all  upon  the  south  side  of  the  bam,  and  in  one  continuous  longitu- 
dinal stable,  sixteen  feet  in  width,  with  walls  plastered  inwardly  with  lime- 
mortar,  and  leaving  a  walk  behind  the  gutters,  of  four  feet  in  width,  and  a  cor- 
ridor or  passage  between  the  cribs  and  mows  on  the  north  side,  (which  now 
preserves  the  warmth  of  the  bam  throughout,)  sufficiently  wide  for  a  horse 
and  cart  to  pass ;  which  is  often  convenient,  when  feeding  with  green  food. 

The  scaffolds  above  the  cows  are  a  best  depository  for  litter,  which  is  let 
down  through  a  trap-door  in  the  rear  of  the  cows,  and  when  partitioned  into 
rooms  serve  as  a  place  for  meal,  grain,  and  also  for  a  herdsman's  office.  All 
these  arrangements  render  it,  perhaps,  the  most  convenient  as  it  is  undoubted- 
ly the  most  expensive  bam  in  America.  Its  height  to  the  eaves  upon  the 
back-side  is  to  be  thirty-four  feet ;  stables,  eight  feet,  (including  timbers,) 
and  scaffolds,  sixteen  feet  Flooring  for  teams  framed  four  feet  below  the 
eaves. 
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We  present  to  the  lovers  of  beautiful  flowers  the  following  instructions  in 
reference  to  a  very  pretty  family  of  flowers.  We  take  them  from'a  treatise 
in  The  horticulturist. 

The  Daisy  Chrtsanthemums. — If  you  would  like  to  bloom  them  in  the 
open  ground,  put  them  in  a  c^ry,  warm  border  ;  under  your  south  windows 
would  be  a  good  place,  if  there  are  no  trees  in  the  way  to  hide  them  from 
the  sun.  Some  of  them  bloomed  earlier  than  others ;  for  instance,  Sacra- 
fMuto,  Autumna^  La  Gitana^  Solfatare^  PoulidettOr  etc.^  all  pretty,  and  good 
bloomers,  within  doors  or  out 

If  you  would  like  to  bloom  them  in  your  parlor  or  green-house,  in  May 
take  strong  cuttings  from  those  in  the  open  ground,  place  them  in  the  sun- 
niest spot  in  your  garden,  where  they  can  remain  until  August  or  September,, 
allowing  them,  of  course,  plenty  of  room.  In  such  a  place  the  plant  will 
break  freely,  and  have  a  fine,  bushy  top,  without  pinching  at  all ;  and  these 
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plants  will  retain  their  lower  leaves  better  on  account  of  being  in  the  op^round. 
Or,  when  yoar  cutting  b^ns  to  grow,  you  may  cut  it  off  within  an  in  of  the 
groand,  and  it  may  become  Btill  more  dwarf,  and  perhaps  have  a  l^e  num- 
ber of  flowers.  Pot  them  in  August  or  early  in  September,  in  od,  rich 
mold  ;  water  once  a  week  with  manure-water,  or  a  solution  of  sihate  of 
ammonia.  If  they  mildew,  syringe  them  with  sulphur-water ;  or,  ibu  have 
no  syringe,  just  before  a  shower  comes  on,  sprinkle  them  well  witkulphur. 
Remove  them  to  the  house  before  there  is  danger  of  sharp  frost8,it  keep 
them  out  as  long  as  you  can,  especially  if  they  are  intended  for  t  parlor. 
After  two  or  three  hard  frostB,  perhaps,  they  might  safely  remain  o  for  one 
or  two  weeks.  After  this,  a  south  window  in  ^e  parlor  is  probabkhe  best 
place  for  them.  In  December  or  January,  after  the  bloom  is  oveyou  can 
put  your  plants  in  a  cold,  frosty  room  ;  and  if  you  want  the  potsiirn  the 
plants  oat  and  place  them  close  together,  cutting  off  the  tops,  of  coae.  Or, 
if  you  have  the  heart  to  do  it,  throw  your  plants  away,  and  retvrix)  your 
garden  in  the  following  May  for  a  fresh  supply.  In  this  way  ym  ave  the 
plant  in  pot  about  three  or  four  months,  and  that  at  the  time  whei  yu  think 
less  of  the  trouble  on  account  of  the  flourishing  buds  and  beautifu  blesoms. 

The  Dahlia. — ^This  plant  should  be  started  in  the  parlor  or  onsenratory, 
very  early,  and  set  in  the  open  air  about  the  first  or  middle  of  Ine,  iccord- 
iog  to  the  season.  It  will  not  bear  the  frost  Give  each  roo  about  four 
(bet  of  space,  and  water  the  entire  plant  freely.  Strong  plantsrabed  firom 
cnttings,  are  better,  for  a  showof  flowers,  than  old  roots.  Turn  ov  of  the  pots 
without  disturbing  the  roots,  and  guard  them  with  a  stake  as  it  rows.  The 
ibUowing  list  of  varieties  »  recommended  in  The  HorticulturUU 

Agnes,  (Bdwards,)  pure  white. 

Aurora,  orange-buff. 

Bob,  (Drummond,)  vivid  orange-scarlet 

Orand-Duke,  (Turner,)  bluish-lilac. 

Gtarge  Viiliers,  (Union,)  dark  purple. 

Miu  Caroline,  (Brittle,)  white,  slightly  tipped  with  purple 

MorHing-Star,  (Turner,)  orange-scarlet 

Flantagenet,  (Turner,)  purple,  shaded  with  lilac. 

Sir  John  Franklin^  (Turner,)  buff,  with  salmon  at  the  base  of  tht  petals. 

Sir  R.  Wkiilington,  (Drummond,)  ruby-crimson ;  a  large,  perfectly  formed, 
superb  flower. 

Fancy  varieties,  (so  called,)  striped  and  tipped. 

Beauty  of  the  Grove,  (Burgess,)  salmon-buff,  tipped  with  purple. 

Claudia,  (Lochner,)  violet-purple,  tipped  with  white. 

DougUu  Jtrrold,  (Keyne,)  buff,  edged  with  scarlet 

Duchesi  of  Kent,  (Knight,)  pale-yellow,  tipped  with  white. 

Queen  Victoria,  (Wheeler,)  yellow,  distinctly  margined  with  red. 

Unanimity,  (Edwards,)  scarlet,  and  deep  yellow  in  regular  stripes. 


Thb  Pie-Plawt. — A  correspondent  of  the  Indiana  Fanner  expresses  the 
opinioD,  based  upon  experiment,  that  the  use  of  ashes  as  the  manure  for  the 
pie-plant,  produces  a  more  delicious  plant  than  any  other  mode  of  culture ; 
not  being  as  sour,  but  containing  just  enough  acidity  to  make  them  pleasant. 
Hie  reason  given  for  this  is,  that  the  acid  peculiar  to  the  rhubarb  b  neu- 
tndixed  in  part  by  the  alkali  of  the  ashes. 
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PROGRESS    OF    MECHANICS. 

Ti  Art  of  Printing. — Printing  from  blocks  is  supposed  to  have  been 
invetrl  in  1422.  The  earliest  printing  from  any  wood-block,  of  which  we 
have  6  date,  is  in  the  collection  of  Earl  Spepcer.  It  is  the  representation  of 
St.  Cistopher  carrying  the  infant  Saviour  across  the  sea.  It  bears  this  date. 
It  wfidiscovered  in  a  German  convent.  From  cutting  whole  pages,  of  entire 
blockthe  step  was  easy  to  cut  letters  separately,  upon  wood,  and  the  next, 
on  mal,  and  this  was  followed  by  forming  matrices  or  moulds  for  casting 
each  tter  separately. 

Ccrad  Saspach  was  the  turner  who  made  the  first  printing-press.  This  he 
did  uier  the  direction  of  John  Guttenburg,  a  man  of  illustrious  family,  who, 
in  th  resolution  of  Metz,  retired  to  Strasburg,  where  he  made  his  first  ezpe- 
rimeis  \\  the  art  of  printing.    This  press  was  constructed  in  1436. 

At  his  death,  his  machine,  havipg  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  of  his 
relatives,  tecame  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit  The  trial  was  had  in  December, 
HdS^ancfive  witnesses  testified  that  Guttenburg  was  the  first  person  who 
practised  rinting  by  movable  types. 

GuUenurg's  first  notions  in  printing  are  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
impressioB  made  by  the  seal  of  his  ring  upon  wax ;  and  his  first  ideas  of  a 
printing-pess,  by  carefully  observing  the  action  of  a  wine-press.  Shoefier,  in 
conjunctio  with  Faust,  was  the  first  who  invented  metallic  types. 

The  piclse  position  occupied  by  various  persons  connected  with  these 
invention;  is  by  no  means  clearly  ascertained.  Several  persons  are  brought 
forward  a  worthy  of  more  especial  honor,  but  it  is  established  beyond  dis- 
pute thatGuttenburg  produced  the  first  printed  book,  and  hence  he  is  uni- 
versally ailed  the  Father  of  Printing,  and  Peter  Shoefier,  already  men- 
tioned, tie  Father  of  Letter-forming,  and  John  Faust  the  generous  patron 
of  the  in'ant  art. 

The  letz  printers  were  sworn  to  secresy,  and  their  secrets  were  kept  invio- 
late tilll462,  when  the  city  was  sacked  and  plundered  by  Archbishop  Adol- 
phus,  jnd  the  workmen  were  scattered  in  all  directions.  Each  then  consi- 
dered himself  independent,  and  freed  from  all  the  obligations  previously 
assuned.     Guttenburg  died  in  1468. 

Tke  first  printing-presses  were  of  wood.  The  power  was  a  screw,  operated 
by  t  lever,  as  in  modern  hand-presses. 

!Rnproved  presses  came  into  general  use  in  Holland  several  years  before 
thfiir  introduction  into  England,  and  the  first  important  change  in  their  con- 
struction was  wrought  by  an  ingenious  artist  named  Wm.  Jansen  Blaeu, 
of  Amsterdam.  These  improved  presses  differed  very  little,  in  their  princi- 
ples, from  those  of  modern  times.  The  spindle  and  its  connections  have 
been  the  chief  point  of  improvement  Two  pulls  were  required,.especially 
for  large  forms. 

Wooden  presses  were  then  superseded  by  those  made  of  iron,  the  invention 
of  Earl  Stanhope.  It  had  before  been  attempted  to  introduce  a  compound 
power  into  the  wooden  press,  but  it  was  incompetent  to  bear  so  great  a  strain. 
The  French  had,  however,  constructed  a  press,  worked  by  a  long  lever,  which 
proved  to  be  of  little  value^.r-'-—  v 

Earl  Stanhope's  prg^v'lM^^I^Snpfeted  in  1800.  The  handle  was  attached 
to  a  rod  which  crosse^^FplatU|,  a^jthe  rod  was  connected  with  the  spin- 
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die  bj  means  of  machinery.  The  carriage  rested  on  wheels,  which  ran  on  a 
straight  edge.  He  took  out  no  patent,  but  left  the  whole  field  open  to  all  who 
cbose  to  enter  it 

This  press  was  modified  hj  the  introduction  of  the  Sector  press,  in  which 
the  sector  was  substituted  for  the  screw,  and  by  having  a  large  screw  fixed  iu 
the  head  of  the  press,  for  r^ulating  the  power  of  the  press. 

The  next  inTention  was  Cogger's  Press,  erected  by  Cogger  <fe  Scott.  This 
consisted  of  two  npright  pillars  of  wrought-iron,  upon  which  the  cast-iron 
head  wib  screwed.  It  had  sectors,  and  a  screw  in  the  head  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  power,  similar  to  the  first  patent  The  platten  was  secured 
by  two  rods,  passing  through  the  head  and  till,  and  fastened  to  the  platten 
by  small  pins.  The  platten  was  returned  by  the  power  of  two  spiral  springs, 
llie  power  was  a  oompound-leyer,  like  that  of  Earl  Stanhope. 

The  Bnihyen  press,  the  next  claimant  for  public  favor,  was  nearly  square. 
The  table  was  -stationary,  the  platten  drawn  over  by  the  hand,  being  supported 
by  two  iron  springs,  under  which  were  four  brass  bevelled  wheels,  which  ran 
on  two  pieces  of  bevelled  steel.  When  the  impression  was  taken,  the  springs 
yielded.  The  power  was  regulated  by  nuts  upon  screws  on  the  top  of  the 
head.    The  works  beneath  were  complicated. 

The  Russel  press,  and  the  Albion  press,  invented  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Cope,  fol- 
lowed in  order,  and  are  still  in  use.  The  latter  is  in  high  repute,  but  can  not 
be  properly  explained  without  a  diagram.  It  is  claimed  for  this  press  that  it 
has  superiority  over  others  in  being  better  adapted  for  expedition,  the  bar 
bang  attached  to  the  near  cheek  instead  of  the  ofif  one,  as  in  the  Columbian, 
and  baring  about  a  fourth  of  a  circle  to  traverse,  and  for  its  simplicity  of 
construction,  the  ease  of  its  pull,  and  the  comparatively  small  weight  of  metal 
which  it  requires. 

Hydraulic  presses  were  first  introduced  to  the  public  about  1810  or  1812, 
by  &r.  Bramah,  of  Piccadilly.  Since  the  expiration  of  his  patent,  various 
improrements  have  been  introduced,  which  render  them  of  great  value. 

Thus  far  we  hare  referred  only  to  English  patents. 
One  of  the  earliest  inventions  in  this  country,  in  this  department,  was  that 
of  Mr.  George  Clymer,  of  Philadelphia,  called  the  Columbian  press.  In  1817 
he  visited  England,  and  an  examination  of  his  press  led  to  the  conviction 
that  it  was  a  valuable  improvement  upon  those  previously  in  use,  and  it 
was  introduced  at  once  into  several  of  the  large  establbhments  in  London, 
and  of  course  they  soon  were  scattered  in  many  other  places.  It  is  said  to 
be  better  for  heavy  work  than  for  light  jobs,  and  not  so  expeditious  as  are 
some  others  of  a  cotemporary  peri^.  This  press  was  used  in  England,  in 
preference  to  all  others,  for  printing  a  most  singularly  splendid  work  in  let- 
ters of  gold,  of  the  august  ceremonifd  of  the  coronation  of  "  his  most  gracious 
majesty,  George  the  Fourth." 

Farther  improvements  and  original  inventions  connected  with  the  printing- 
pres?,  by  our  own  citizens,  must  be  reserved  till  our  next  number. 

STEazoTTPiNe. — ^This  art,  in  its  infancy,  is  somewhat  involved  in  mystery. 
In  1723,  Wm.  Ged,  a  goldsmith  of  Scotland,  turned  his  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. He  made  a  contract  with  two  persons,  named  Fenner  and  James,  who 
obtained  the  patent  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  was  made  out  in 
the  name  of  Fenner.  On  his  death,  the  University  refused  to  renew  it  to  his 
widow.  The  new  patentee  was  ordered  to  resort  to  the  old  process  of  printing, 
and  the  plates  of  the  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  were  melted  down.  Soon  ' 
after,  Ged  died  in  poverty.  Experiments  were  afterward  made  by  o^ljei^s. 
About  1804,  it  waa  revived  by  Earl  Stanhope,  assisted 'by  Ms.  iK^?(^|^ap^^^^  - 
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printer.  In  the  Monthiy  Magazme  of  April,  1807,  it  is  stated  that  '^Stereo- 
type had  not  been  adopted  by  the  booksellers  of  London,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  works  would  warrant  the  expense  of 
being  cast  in  solid  pages." 
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We  fully  agree  to  the  practicability  and  utility  of  the  plan  proposed  by  one 
of  our  Southern  exchanges,  as  given  below.  The  people  can  learn  a  hundred 
times  more  than  they  think  they  can.  They  can  procure  yaluable  stores  of 
natural  history,  and  collect  the  substantial  memorials  of  the  leading  facts  in 
science.  We  give  the  following  without  fee — only — if  any  of  our  readers  will 
collect  specimens  and  prepare  them  as  here  described.  If  they  will  forward 
to  us,  postage-paid,  a  single  specimen  of  each,  numbered,  so  as  thereby  to  be 
identified,  we  will  return  to  them  the  name,  habits,  etc. — [Eds.  P.,  L.,  &  A.] 

Work  of  the  Miluon. — Every  body  ought  to  be  engaged  in  some  useful 
.  employment,  and  if  an  individual  can  not  do  this,  he  can  do  that,  and  by  his 
labors  add  something  to  the  genertil  stock  of  knowledge,  and  increase  the  com- 
fort of  all.  If  a  man  can  not  maul  rails,  or  pound  the  anvil,  or  penetrate  the 
depths  of  philosophy,  or  theology,  he  can  be  useful  in  picking  up  bugs, 
and  snails,  in  stuffing  snakes,  rabbits,  and  birds,  or  in  collecting  the  fossil 
remains  of  by-gone  ages. 

In  this  way  any  individual  who  has  a  leisure  hour  now  and  then,  might 
collect,  in  a  few  years,  a  geological  cabinet  for  himself,  or  do  much  to  increase 
the  store  of  geological  specimens  in  the  institutions  of  the  land. 

But  says  one,  "  What  could  I  do  with  bugs,  snails,  and  birds,  if  I  had  them  f 
I  know  not  how  to  prepare  them  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  smelling,  or  stop 
their  decay." 

Well,  we  will  furnish  a  few  receipts,  which,  if  any  one  will  follow  up,  he 
may  spend  his  leisure  hours  pleasantly  and  profitably. 

We  have  received  from  one  of  the  most  scientific  men  of  this  district,  and 
probably  of  the  State,  a  few  receipts  touching  the  preparation  of  specimens  for 
geological  cabinets,  and  as  we  do  not  know  that  a  "  copy-right"  has  been  secured 
for  these  receipts,  we  publish  theni  with  the  hope  that  by  them  some  of  our 
friends  scattered  over  the  South  will  prepare  for  Erakine  College  a  handsome 
collection  of  specimens,  and  send  them  or  bring  them  on  to  the  next  meeting 
of  synod.  We  are  anxious  to  furnish  the  college  with  a  splendid  museum 
and  a  good  library,  as  well  as  with  an  endowment-fund,  and  if  the  friends  of 
the  college,  scattered  over  a  wide  field,  will  each  lend  a  little  help,  a  geologi- 
cal cabinet  may  be  furnished,  in  a  few  years,  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  Southern  States.  Could  not  the  Alumni  of  the  col- 
lege each  send  up  a  collection  of  fossils,  or  recent  specimens,  rare  and  valuable, 
and  thus  increase  the  advantages  of  their  alma-mater?  The  students  in 
attendance  might  do  something  to  increase  the  geological  cabinet. 

In  order  to  preser\'e  bugs  with  hard-wing  cases,  such  as  the  "  big-bug,"  or 
beetles  that  buzz  about  at  night,  and  also  the  bugs  with  thin  or  nerved  wings, 
(Neuroptera,)  such  as  the  Dragon-fly,  or  "Devil's  darning-needle,"  as  vulgarly- 
called,  let  them  be  placed  for  a  short  time  in  boiling  water,  to  extract  the  oil 
out  of  them,  then  put  them  for  ten  days  in  the  following  solution,  namely : 

1  quart  alcohol,  2  oz.  gum-camphor,  2  oz.  arsenic,  \  oz.  corrosive-subli- 
mate.   . 
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To  prepare  snakes,  lizards,  and  the  like :  Skin  them  by  making  an  incision 
lengthwise  in  the  belly,  and  drawing  the  body  or  flesh  through  that  incision. 
This  will  be  apt  to  tnm  the  skin  inside  out,  but  turn  it  back  immediately,  for  it 
may  be  difficult  to  do  so  if  allowed  to  stand.  Cut  the  body  off  at  the  head, 
leaving  the  head  unskinned ;  then  place  the  skin  in  the  above  solution  ten  days, 
then  stuff  it  with  fine  chopped  cotton,  dusting  it  inside  with  a  little  dry  arsenic. 

AH  crostaceoaa  animals,  such  as  the  craw  or  crayfish,  are  to  be  prepared  in 
the  same  way,  by  placing  them  ten  days  in  the  above  solution,  without 
eztractiog  the  viscera  or  bowels.  It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  the  molus- 
oous  or  soft  matter  in  a  snail  may  be  readily  extracted  afler  taking  it  out  of 
the  boiling  water,  and  before  placing  it  in  the  above  solution,  by  crooking 
the  point  of  a  pin  and  hooking  out  the  soft  matter.  The  whole  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  **  pin-hook"  business ;  but  no  one  would  think  so,  if  he  could 
see  the  splendid  collections  that  have  been  made  by  little  and  little,  and 
the  valoable  information  thus  acquired. 

We  do  not  understand  that  the  crustaceous  animals  are  to  be  placed  in 
boiling  water,  but  only  in  the  solution,  and  then  neatly  ^xei  on  boards  or  in 
smaU  boxes,  with  a  ^laas  cover,  by  headless  pins.    So  with  the  bugs. 

To  prepare  fishes  for  preservation :  Skin  them,  dust  them  plentifully  inside 
with  dry  arsenic,  or  rather  rub  it  in,  stuff  with  chopped  cotton  to  the  natural 
size^  haying  measured  them  before  skinning,  wash  outside  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, varnish  with  tableau  (?)  varnish.  Small  fish  may  be  put  in  the  above 
solution,  without  skinning  or  extracting  the  viscera. 

To  prepare  quadrupeds,  such  as  sauirrels,  minks,  rabbits,  and  the  like: 
Skin  them  by  making  an  incision  in  the  belly  lengthwise,  take  out  the  flesh  and 
hones,  leave  the  skuS  in,  but  skin  it  and  place  dry  arsenic  between  the  skull 
and  the  skin. 

Take  the  exact  measure  of  the  animal  before  skinning,  so  that  when  stuffed 
to  the  same  dze  it  may  look  natural.  Make  a  wire-frame  or  body,  running 
the^avve  through  the  legs  and  feet  so  that  it  can  be  faetened  to  a  board, 
dust  the  inside  well  with  arsenic,  stuff  with  tow  if  it  can  be  had— it  is  better 
than  /H>tton.  In  taking  the  tail-bone  from  the  skin,  be  careful  not  to  pull  out 
ihe  hair  oi  &e  tail,  as  that  will  disfigure  the  animal.  By  entering  a  clamp 
or  something  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  tne  bone  may  be  extracted. 

To  prepare  birds  for  a  museum :  Skin  them,  making  an  incision  lengthwise, 
as  in  quadrupeds,  take  out  the  body,  leave  the  bones  in  the  wings,  dust 
well  with  araenic,  make  a  wire-frame,  if  you  can,  as  in  quadrupeds,  stuff  with 
tow  or  cotton,  take  the  measure  of  the  bird  before  skinning,  wash  or  dip 
the  legs  and  feet  in  the  above  solution  ;  after  stuffing,  wrap  the  bird  round 
with  tnread  a  number  of  times,  and  let  it  remain  so  for  several  days,  so  as 
to  give  the  proper  position  to  the  feathers  and  wings. 

To  prepare  plants  and  flowers:  Dip  the  plant,  or  sprinkle  it  with  the 
above  solution,  put  them  between  the  leaves  of  paper  that  will  soak  up 
the  moistore.  Newspapers  will  answer.  Press  them  by  laying  a  weight  on 
them,  exchange  them  daily,  from  one  file  or  book  of  newspapers  to  another, 
until  they  are  dry,  then  lay  them  away  between  the  leaves  of  a  blank-book, 
and  give  them  a  name,  or  get  a  botanist  to  name  them  and  arrange  them. 

There  will  not  be  much  difficulty,  if  any,  in  using  the  above  soluticn^ 
but  the  operator  should  be  careful  not  to  inhale  too  much  of  the  dry  arsenic ; 
though  it  is  said  to  be  wholesome,  and  will  cure  a  man  of  the  chills  to 
prepare  specimens  with  arsenic  It  will  hurt  the  fingers  a  little  if  not  care- 
fully used.  Insects  will  destroy  the  preparations,  unless  arsenic  or  the  above 
solution  is  used.    All  hands  to  work,  llien.  H. 
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Ths  vi^ton  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  who  have  only  entered  the  Machine 
Aicade,  can  not  have  fiiiled  to  notice  the  system  of  pumps  which  are  con- 
itntlj  throwing  streams  of  water,  under  glass,  through  a  variety  of  pipes 
attached  to  different  parts  of  the  machine.    The  engraving  hereto  annexed 
u  a  fair  representation  of  this  compound  machine.    A  jet  is  thrown  perpen- 
dicnlariy  from  the  top,  and  a  handsome  cascade,  which  would  be  beautifully 
ornamental  in  any  yard,  beneath  the  upper  oblong  box,  is  constantly  in 
action,  while  other  jets  are  added  at  pleasure.     The  following  is  a  simple 
deMription  of  this  efficient  contrivance. 
The  peculiar  points  of  this  pump  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 
It  is  perfectly  simple.    No  part  of  it  is  complicated,  or  liable  to  get  out  of 
Older.    The  general  construction  of  its  interior  is  seen  at  a  glance,  in  a  rough 
nmivi^  in  the  margin  of  the  advertising  pages  of  this  journal. 
The  v^ve  or  piston  is  peculiar,  and  is  fuown  in  the  margin.    The  letter  C 

represents  the  packing^in  the  end  of  the  valve 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  T,  and  raised  up  out  of 
its  place ;  like  all  the  rest  of  the  packing, 
the  best  and  thickest  of  sole  leather  is  used 
after  bein^  well  hammered.  A  is  a  piece  of 
the  same  kind  of  leather  drawn  tightly  into 
the  edge  of  the  valve.  B,  the  button  on  the 
back-side  of  the  valve,  is  represented  as 
being  fitted  into  a  recess  with  two  legs  fitted 
into  holes  in  the  same,  and  sprung  out 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  by  means  of 
spiral  springs.  When  a  pump  is  new,  and 
the  valve  in  its  place,  the  button  B  is 
pushed  up  snug  to  the  valve,  and  as  the 
packing  weais,  Sie  spring  pushes  the  yalve 
forward  till  the  packing  and  edge  of  the  valve  at  A  is  worn  down  to  the 
edge  to  the  recess  at  A.  Some  valves  are  made  without  this  recess;  in  that 
case,  the  packing  will  not  wear  as  long,  as  nothing  wears  but  the  leather ;  but 
of  late  an  addition  of  metal  has  been  added  Sil  the  way  on  the  back-side, 
and  a  part  of  the  way  on  each  end  on  the  front  side,  to  protect  the  leather 
and  render  it  more  durable ;  and  therefore  when  it  wears  down,  the  metal  on 
the  back-ade  and  two  ends  on  the  front  edge  aa  low  as  the  metal  at  the  recess 
at  A  on  the  front  dde,  it  will  want  packing. 

The  pnmp  is  powerful  A  moderate  application  of  force  gives  a  liberal 
flow  of  water.  We  have  seen  a  jet  thrown  some  two  hundred  feet,  through  « 
diiehafging  pipe  of  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  stream  was  converted 
into  spray,  and  fell  upon  the  top  of  the  palace  like  a  shower  of  rain. 

There  are  different  sizes  and  patterns.  One  is  designed  for  a  domestic 
fire-engine.  It  is  used  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  wells,  cisterns,  etc.  By  a 
rery  ample  arrangement,  a  hose  can  be  attached  to  the  nozzle  and  used  for 
extingnishm^  fire  about  the  premises,  or  watering  the  garden.  By  having 
a  supply  of  hose  on  hand  in  some  convenient  place,  where  it  could  be  attached 
in  a  moment,  with  one  man  to  turn  and  one  to  manage  the  hose,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  tea  a  building  might  be  saved,  not  only  from  destruction  by  fire,  but 
fiom  being  Jlooded  with  water  by  common  fire-engines.    A  person  having 
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one  of  these  pumps,  with  sufficient  length  of  hose  to  reach  the  top  of  his 
building,  if  his  neighbor'^  buildings  are  on  fire,  can  mount  his  own  and 
thereby  save  it  from  destruction. 

The  manner  of  putting  up  the  aboye  pump  is  as  follows :  By  just  erectinpr 
a  standard,  by  mortising  into  the  floor  or  platform  a  post  (say  4  by  5  inches) 
braced  well  at  the  bottom  with  iron  braces.  The  holder  is  then  screwed  on, 
so  that  when  the  pump  is  set  in,  the  shaft  will  be  2  feet  8  or  10  inches 
high. 

Another  form  is  of  bell-metaJ,  for  ships.  It  is  extensively  used  in  steam- 
boats, and  is  found  to  answer  a  very  useful  purpose.  This  form  is  well  adapted 
to  machine-shops,  furnaces,  and  small  factories. 

The  following  is  one  form  of  arrangement  of  this  pump,  showing  the  wheels 
for  belts  to  drive  the  shaft  or  axle  of  the  pump : 


These  pumps  are  made  with  the  discharge  either  from  the  top  or  the  side ; 
that  is,  either  perpendicular  or  horizontal ;  and  one  form  of  it,  at  least,  whichi 
is  14  inches  in  diameter  and  8  inches  in  depth,  is  provided  with  a  flange  for 
bolting  on  iron  pipe. 

One  size  is  as  follows :  Inside  diameter,  10  inches  and  5-16ths ;  depth,  4f 
inches.    Another,  12  inches  diameter  and  7  inches  deep. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  officers  of  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  1863,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
furnishing  water  for  the  building : 

*  *  *  A  steam-engine  of  12-hor8e  power,  constructed  by  Wm.  Bur- 
den, of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  a  cylindrical  boiler,  with  one  14-inch  flue  for  gene- 
rating steam,  furnished  by  the  firm  of  Vancleve  <fc  McKean,  of  Trenton ;  a 
forcing-pump,  acting  on  the  rotary  principle  of  Gary's  patent,  Brockport,  N.Y., 
and  a  cast-iron  pipe  six  inches  in  diameter,  through  which  the  water  is  forced 
from  the  engine-house  through  the  space  of  1000  feet  to  the  receiving-tanks, 
four  in  number,  in  the  dome  of  the  main  building.  It  may  also  be  mentioned 
that  these  tanks  together,  contain  about  eight  thousand  gallons.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  the  ground  about  the  spring  from  which  the  water  is 
obtained,  is  situated  seventy-two  feet  horn  the  pump,  and  thirteen  feet  below 
it.    *    *     *     *     *    The  apparatus  is  very  efficient,  raising  w.iter  at  easy 
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vofking  speed,  through  the  distance  mentioned,  one  thousand  and  seven tj- 
two  ftetj  and  with  a  perpendicular  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  at  the 
nte  of  ten  tbouaand  gallons  per  hour.  The  advantage  of  an  apparatus  capa- 
ble of  supplying  water  thus  rapidly,  is  found  in  the  economy  of  time  required 
for  ito  attendance,  and  also  for  its  great  efficiency  in  case  of  fire.  In  connec- 
tioD  with  the  last  mentioned  application  of  its  power,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  designed,  by  means  of  outlets,  for  attaching  hose  in  the  main  and 
m  the  branch  pipes,  placed  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  building,  to  be  able 
at  all  times,  and  with  short  notice,  to  apply  the  whole  force  of  the  engine  and 
pump,  in  supplying  water  at  any  point  of  the  building  required.  This  we 
regard  as  the  best  possible  security  against  destruction  or  damage  by  fire,  and  " 
would  he  of  itself  a  sufficient  justifipation  of  the  entire  expense  incurred  in 
the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  representation  of  the  interior  of  this  pump  may  be  seen  in  the  engrav- 
h^  annexed  to  an  advertisement  in  that  department  of  our  journal. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  A   PIGGERY. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Piggery  of  Dr.  Morton,  of  West- 
Needham,  Mass. : 

T]g,  1  represents  a  front  perspective  view  of  the  whole  building  and  pig- 
yari.  The  building  is  125  feet  long  by  14  wide,  with  open  or  outer  pens 
in  the  rear,  in  the  second  story,  opening  into  a  yard.  It  is  of  two  stories, 
with  glass  windows  (protected  with  iron  grates)  to  each  pen,  fronting  the 
south,  and  is  constructed  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  the  lower  story  being 
baih  on  an  excavaUon  made  for  that  purpose,  whereby  the  pens  in  that 
stofy  (which  are  breeding-pens  for  winter  or  early-spring  pigs)  are  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  northerly  winds,  and  a  suitable  temperature  maintained 
in  them  for  Weeding  in  the  winter  when  desired,  without  the  use  of  artificial 
heat^  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  shining  through  the  glass  of  the  windows.  By 
this  maoner  of  construction,  in  ordinary  winters,  there  will  be  found  to  be 
sufficient  heat  maintained  for  breeding ;  but,  if  the  winter  should  be  unusu- 
ally severe,  artificial  heat  may  be  employed. 

Fiff.  2  is  a  plan  of  the  upper  story  of  the  building  and  yard  behind.  A 
are  the  inner  pens,  and  L  the  outer  yards,  the. latter  are  in  the  yard  or  inclo- 
sure  Y.  Lot  Y  has  a  large  shed  to  protect  the  manure,  and  communicates 
with  a  streani  of  water.  The  pigs  enter  the  outer  yards  from  the  rear,  and 
from  thence  to  the  inner  pens,  and,  if  desired,  can  be  secured  there  by  sliding 
doors  which  are  provided  to  each  pen,  though  not  represented  in  the  drawings. 
The  passage  B  is  four  feet  wide,  and  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing. This  intersects  the  entrance  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  serves  as 
a  convenient  means  of  attending  to  the  pigs,  feeding,  cleaning  the  pens,  etc. 
E  is  the  swill-room,  which  is  16  feet  long,  in  which  is  contained  a  furnace  and 
boiler,  a  swill-tub,  G,  or  reservoir,  into  which  the  boiled  provender  is  placed, 
a  aeries  of  bins,  K,  which  are  for  holding  difierent  kinds  of  grain,  and  a  place 
hr  firewood.  Out  through  the  fioor  of  the  swill-room  is  a  hatchway,  M, 
which  is  for  emptying  the  swill  from  the  reservoir  or  boilers  to  another  reser- 
voir in  the  lower  story,  where  it  will  be  convenient  for  feeding  the  breeding- 
sows  below.  S  denotes  stairway  communicating  with  the  upper  and  lower 
«tory.    D,  D,  end-doors  to  enter  passage  B,  B,  B. 
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Fig.  3  is  a  plat  view  of  the  lower  story,  or  breeding-pens.  N  are  the  pens 
which  have  no  yard-pens.  And  the  passage  B,  B,  B,  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  at  the  rear  side,  instead  of  at  the  front  side,  as  in  the 
upper  story,  so  that  the  pigs  get  the  fiill  benefit  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  through 
the  windows.  Those  lower  pens  are  entered  at  the  doors  A,  A,  from  the  front 
and  through  the  passage  B,  B,  at  each  end  x>f  the  building ;  the  pigs  entering 
through  either  of  these  doors,  pass  into  the  long  passage,  B,  and  enter  the 
pens  flirough  doors  at  the  rear.  S  represents  the  stairs  below,  aside  of  vfh\ch 
is  the  reservoir  to  receive  food  ffOm  th0  trap-door,  M. 
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Kg.  4,  a  treitioAl  croaaaoction  of  the  battding.  A  are  the  ^ppe(r  pana,  and 
L  the  oater  yarda.  N,  the  lower  or  breediD^-peaa.  The  floon  of  both  ato- 
nal alope  80  aa  to  drain  off  the  aprplaa  liquid,  and  render  the  atalk  or  pena 
more  easy  lo  be  cleanaed.  Theae  alope  in  oppoaite  directiona :  the  lower  on* 
to  the  fixm^  and  the  npper  one  to  the. rear  of  the  baildingy  aa  repreaented  in 
1^.  4.  I  ia  a  reaervoir  loeated  in  front  of  the  building,  with  auitable  cour 
tela  leadiog  from  the  building  for  draining  the  lower  or  braeding-pens. 
The  upper  pena  are  drained  from  the  rear  aide. 


CRYSTAL    PALAOB. 

Thb  Qamia  ExBUsmoH  ia  atill  open,  and  invitaa  the  lover  of  the  uaeftil 
arts,  aod  the  lover  of  the  fine  arta,  to  paaa  a  day  or  two  in  its  well-filled 
eourta,  His,  aa  we  have  aaid  before,  and  aay  now,  in  rtferenoe  to  ita  present 
aoodition,  is  no  aham  affair.  There  ia  no  humbuff  abont  it  Tea  tnere  ia, 
too— and  the  humbug  ia  thia,  that  aome  of  ao  eiquiaitely  fine  taste,  and  aueh 
kftf  ideas  of  what  conatitntea  a  ahow  worthy  of  their  notjce,  are  yet  to  be 
hnd  in  our  communitv,  who  never  have  and  who  never  will  aee  ao  fine 
pnductiooa,  in  variooa  departmenta,  aa  are  exhibited  to-day  in  the  Crystal 
nlaoe.  Tbeae  people  are  themselvea  the  victims. of  thia  humbug,  thia  deln- 
aoB,  in  imagining  that  they  are  aequiriog  a  reputation  for  great  knowledge 
af  what  is  excellent  and  beautiful,  while,  in  fiMt,  th^r  own  neighbors  do  not 
ksow  or  care  whether  they  have  honored  the  palace  with  their  presence  or 
not    Others  have  no  idea,  at  any  rate,  that  a  really  cultivated  taste  keeps 

tibam  away. 

'Bat  is  the  Exhibition  still  worth  seeing  T    Certainly  it  is.    We  confeas 

to  OUT  sad  and  gloomy  reflections,  when  we  saw  those  beautiful  tables  of  our 

friend  Ls  Hoche  deserted  by  him,  and  denrived  of  his  rich  display,  the  like 
of  which  csa  be  seen  nowhere  else  in  tnis  country,  and  the  superior  of 
which  can  not  be  seen  in  any  countiy.  We  were,  we  admit,  positivelv 
sad,  on  onr  first  visit  after  his  departure.  The  Gobelins,  too,  were  misae^ 
sad  that  head  of  St.  John,  (none  of  which,  nor  any  thing  to  compare  with 
either  of  these,  those  exquisites  that  did  ''not  care  to  visit"  the  Crystk 
lUaee,  ever  saw,  or  ever  will  see,)  and  all  these  being  almost  literally  side 
by  side  cf  eaoh  other,  and  near  the  Sixth-avenue  entrance — always  our 
entnnce-— we  felt  that  glory  had  indeed  departed.  The  beautiful  dispby  of 
sQm  ware  has  also,  much  of  it,  been  removed.  Here  is  certainly  a  loaa. 
But  WHAT  JuniAxvs  f  Acresof  the  products  of  finished  art;  acres  of  elegant 
Aplayi  i^  nsefiil  inventions,  of  the  beat  productions  of  this  and  of  other 
IsiMk  The  statuary  is  better  than  that  of  any  gallery  in  this  country.  The 
piintiagB  are  superior  to  any  gallery  in  this  country.  The  ten  thousands  of 
fiinnA  from  the  flower  composed  essentially  of  diamonds  to  the  "  centre-piee<^ 
cf  swd  ailTer;  from  the  watch  no  larger  than  a  half-dime  to  the  huge  steam- 
engine;  from  the  chair  suited  to  a  child's  doll,  to  the  best  and  gayest  coach; 
fi^  the  pocket-knife  and  pocket-pistol  throueh  all  the  gradations  to  the 
•cytbe  and  the  field-piece;  from  the  artifidal  ainginff-bira  to  the  church 
€igan ;  theae  and  others  all  are  there,  whether  composed  of  silk,  linen,  cotton, 
wool,  wood,  iron,  rilver,  or  gold.    All  metjds^are  there,  and  all  minerals. 

We  have  referred  to  what  kas  b^i^B^ra^^rv^^J^t  us  now  refer  to  what 

▼ot.  vn.  /W^^^,?  /a  V 
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Has  be«lb  add^.  **¥mt  hn&dMd  and  tw^nty-nliid  esbMton^  have  oofttri- 
Imted  toward  a  Ttow  supply  ef  goods.  Anooff  these  are  an  eodennve  shW 
iVom  Obuia,«iid  aootlMff  wm  Mident  Bgypt;  basso^relievoB,  medaHioDSi elsti^ 
of  Tborwaldsen  aad  other  emineai  soivpton ;  el^mtearvioffs  in  marUe; 
work-boxes,  dh'Ssskig^KsaseS)  pendUiiigs,  etc.,  ete.  nffit  are  mo  mnaf  laa- 
cbioes,  <^  far  more  interest  than  those  taken  away,  and  palathigsof  fkr  grealir 

tierit  than  most  of  those  rsmored  PsAUB*a  Gooin*  ot  Dkaic  used  to  fcrm 
Hci  exhibition  of  itself.  It  is  now  in  this  gallery.  But  l»w  sMttea  hmr^  been 
removed,  tfiougli  amonff  these  were  those  of  the  world*renowned  Powers. 
Even  here,  however,  we  have  a  tolerable  balanoe.  Flora,  by  Crawford,  is  aa 
exquisite  piece  of  art,  unlike  idl  othen  in  die  Oiystal  Palaoe,  and  not  inferior 
to  any  of  them.  Other  specimens  of  statuary  are  also  among  the  new  entries. 
In  the  mass  of  miscellaneous  artiolesi  thQ  additions  ar^  too  numerous  for  spe- 
cial reference. 

.  The  management  is  efl^dent  The  arrangements  in  Uie  building  are  iin- 
proved.  Befreshments  are  on  sale  in  various  parts  of  the  building,  so  t^ 
Ho  one  has  a  monopoly.  Soda-water,  ice-crea,mS|  etc.,  may  be  had  on  all 
sides.    DonH  iail  to  vi^it  the  Orystal  P^ace. 


'  SOULPTURB    AND  ftOtTLPTOBB. 

=  Ws  now  come  to  the  ftleenltli  century,  and  find  a  mors  numeitMia  Bst  of 
names,  whidi  will  live,  with  the  ftw  alrei^dy  spoken  id,  as  lon^;  as  art  sliali 
exist.  In  this  century,  sculpture  and  painting  reached  thdr  highest  stage  of 
perfection.  No  brighter  names  have  smce  ecBpeed  the  glory  oftliis  oentarfy 
nor  do  we  bdieve  such  ever  will  appear. 

Antonio  and  Piero  were  two  brotiiefs  bom  in  humble  life^  differing  in  age 
btit  a  single  year.  The  former  was  apprentieed  to  a  goldsmith.  He  socii 
outstripped  his  companions  and  became  the  fsVorite  of  his  master.  To  him 
Was  committed  the  execution  of  valuable  works,  and  tho  setting  of  rare  and 
predons  stones.  He  also  discovered  wonderful  art  in  making  figures  in  silver 
aiid  bronze.    Some  of  the  bronze  sculpture  on  the  doQis  of  St  Peter's  at 

re,  was  the  work  of  his  hand,  and  some  portions  of  the  odebrated  door  of 
Giovanni  at  Florence,  described  in  a  former  number.  This  was  Ae 
door  in  reference  to  which  Michael  Angdo  exclaimed,  *This  is  worthy  <^ 
being  the  gate  of  Paradise."  Antonio  afiterward  applied  himsdf  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  painting  and  he  became  an  excell^t  painter.  He  and  Piero 
worked  jointiy. 

Andrxa  dxl  VxBiusoHTO  wss  th«  ms^ler  of  Leonardo  da  Tind,  and' he  was 
commissioned  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  Baptiim  of  C^rait  hy  John,  for  the 
monks  of  Vallambrosa,  having  previously  painted  one  fbr  the  nuns  of  Bsn 
l)omenico.  When  near*  its  completion  he  waa  taken  sick,  and  being  unablfi 
t6  finidi  it  at  the  time  spedfied,  ''I  commiasioii  thee,*^  sai4  he  to  Leonardo, 
''•to  do  tiiy  best  on  this  work,  for  I  have  promised  it  at  a  certain  time,  and  I 
see  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  accomplish  my  promise.'^  Accordingly 
Leonardo  tremblingly  seized  the  brash,  but  his  hand,  grew  steady  aai  ne 
painted.  ■'It 'is  for  my  bdoted  master  limplore  skill  and  power  for  this 
deed,"  sdd  he,  as  he  knelt  befbre  the  crodfiz. 

"The  work  is  done,  iSithw',"  said  Leonardo;  •■R  only  waits  for  your  cor- 
rdetion.^    Andrea,  as  soen  aa  he  was  able,  was  oottveyed  by  his  pupib  to  his 
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•tndio.  At  first,  be  looked  upon  the  picture  in  mlence.  He  then  thpevr  his 
anns  around  Leonardo,  as  he  knelt  beside  him,  and  burst  into  tears.  ^  MV 
aoD,  I  paint  do  more.  To  thee  I  commit  my  pencil  and  pallet  Thon  shaft 
nerease,  but  I  shall  decrease  f  and  fram  this  time  be  devoted  himself  to 
aadpturei  united  with  architecture. 

T^9  first  great  work  of  his,  in  this  department,  was  a  Sim  Tommaio^  in 

bronze.    The  incredulitj  of  Thomas  is  perfectly  depicted ;  and  also  his  desire 

to  aseure  himself  of  the  fact  lelated  to  him,  is  expressed  in  his  coontenaoce. 

There  is  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  of  veneration  in  the  manner  in  which 

he  lays  his  hand  on  the  side  of  the  Saviour.    Soon  after  this,  he  was  com* 

misnoned  to  execute  a  work  which  is  slill  extant^  in  Borne.    A  noble  lady 

bad  died  suddenlv,  in  givii^  birth  to  an  infant,  and  Andrea  was  commis- 

sioDed  by  her  husband  to  execute  a  work  worthy  of  the  subject    He  lepre* 

seated  the  lady  on  the  stone  which  covered  her  tomb^  rising  with  her  innmt. 

Tbeie  is  the  beauty  of  aa  naeending  spirit  ia  this  figure,  to  which  he  added 

diiee  ang^  representing  three  viftues.    This  was  in  marUe.    He  afterward 

aooomplished  many  works.     He  wa»  summoned  to  Venice  to  execute  an 

equestrian  statue^  where  he  took  a  violent  oold  and  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty* 

six. 

Lbonabbo  da  Ynrci  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1452.  He  was  the  natural  son 
cf  Pietro  da  Vind,  and  was  brought  up  in  his  fiuaijy.  He  was  le«s  known 
as  a  sculptor  than  as  a  painter  and  architect  He  was  the  pride  of  Andrea 
del  Vernechio^  who,  as  already  described^  taught  him  tha  ndinents  of  paint- 
iag.  He  excelled  also  in  miiuBlc  and  in  eloquence.  He  was  called  to  Milan 
to  paint  the  Visconti  pahice.  His  first  important  work,  after  his  removal  to 
that  dty,  was  the  celebrated  equestrian  statue  of  Francisco  fifoisa  the  First, 
which  be  commenced  1483.  About  the  year  1485  or  1486,  he  was  selected 
by  Ludovico  il  Mon>,  as  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Academy  of  Art, 
established  by  that  prince,  and  it  was  while  he  was  in  his  service  that  he 
peanted  his  celebrated  '*  Last  Supper.'* 

The  padrt,  Laca  Padolo,  the  friend  and  compuuon  of  Leonnrdo,  playfully 
alludes  to  his  name  as  indicative  of  his  merits,  in  a  phrase  the  meauing  of 
whidi  JB,  ''Tind,  in  scalpture^  casts,  and  painting,  verifies  his  name." 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Leonardo  introduced  the  art  of  engraring  on 
wood  and  on  copper.  He  died  in  the  arms  of  Francis  the  Fust^  at  the  age  ot 
seventy-five,  univeisally  esteemed  and  re^pretted* 

Batasuuo  d'Urbuio  was  bom  at  Urbino,  on  Good  Friday,  May  28, 1488. 
Hn  father,  Qiovanni  Santi,  a  painter  of  some  merit,  died  when  he  was  but 
elcTen  yean  old.  He  was  early  apDrenticed  to  Pietro  Pemgiao,  at  Peru^ 
a  painter  of  distinction,  ^nd  his  eariieat  works  exhibited  remarkable  gemus. 
Amoo^  these  are  the  Coronation  of  Uary,  new  in  the  galleiy  of  the  Vatican, 
painted  in  1^02,  and  the  Marriiyeof  Mary  ^d  Joseph,  called  the  Sposakrio^ 
done  in  1504,  which  is  now  the  chief  ornament  of  the  gsUeiy  c£  the  Brera  at 
Milan.    The  latter  is^  taken,  with  some  alterations,  from  Perugino. 

Some  admirable  pieces  of  accdpture  lure  inscribed  to  him,  though  it  is  as  a 
fudnter  that  he  stands  unrivalled.  Of  this  branch  of  art,  as  illustrated  and 
dignified  by  his  i>en<al,  we  sbaU  take  occasion  to  tresit  hereafter,  when  we 
exhilnl,  more  in  detul.  Painters  and  Paintingm  as  we  now  purpose. 

It  IS  not  easy  to  write  a  single  page  that  aksU  be  a  w/ertby  tribute  to  this 
great  man.  A  volume  is  required.  We  can  a^w  giva  bat  a  very  meagre 
lAtetch,  which  we  shall  amplify  hereafter. 

In  1514,Bapheel  was  appointed  byPopeLeoX.  as.  aivhiteet  of  St  Peter's, 
and  shortly  afterward  intrusted  to  him  the  task  of  exec^tiiVI  9fp^  paper 
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a  reBtoration  of  ancient  Rome,  after  the  existing  remains  of  the  city,  and  the 
manuscript  accounts  of  if,  still  extant  His  subsequent  history  is  full  of  inter- 
est His  plan  for  8t  Peter's  was  abandoned  at  his  death,  and  his  drawings 
for  the  restoration  of  ancient  Rome  are  lost 

Michael  Angblo  Buonarroti  was  born  at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  March  6, 
1474.  His  father,  Lodovico  di  Leonardo  Buonarroti  Simoni,  was  the  Qover- 
nor  of  Caprose  and  Ohiusi.  At  the  proper  aee,  he  was  sent  to  a  CTammar- 
school  at  Florence,  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  his  education.  But  instead  of 
being  attached  to  books,  he  was  fascinated  by  painting,  and  a  pupil  ^ith 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  then  receiving  instruction  in  this  department,  lent 
him  designs  to  copy,  and  encouraged  and  assisted  him.  A  head  was  given 
him  to  copy,  and  so  well  was  his  task  executed,  that  he  took  his  own  copy  to 
the  person  torn  whom  it  was  borrowed,  and  die  difference  was  not,  at  first, 
perceived. 

In  April,  1488.  he  was  apprenticed  to  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  and  his  bro- 
ther Davidf  painters,  for  three  years,  at*six  florins  for  the  first  vear,  ei^ht  for 
the  second,  and  ten  for  the  third,  an  honorable  attestation  of  his  abilities. 
Usually  premiums  were  not  paid  but  were  received  by  instructors. 

At  about  thb  period,  a  garden  was  established  in  Florence  by  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  which  he  amply  supplied  with  antique  statues,  basso-relievos,  busts, 
etc.,  to  which  Michael  Angelo  bad  free  access,  and  it  became  hb  favorite 
school.    He  made  models  first  in  day,  and  afterward  in  marble. 

8o  great  was  the  talent  displayed  by  the  youth,  that  Lorenzo  furnished 
him  with  every  facility  for  practice  within  his  power.  He  sat  at  his  table  aa 
his  own  son,  and  was  introduced  to  men  of  rank  and  genius.  The  death  of 
Lorenzo,  in  1492,  deprived  him  of  his  protector,  and  he  returned  to  his 
father's  house. 

But  ere  long,  Piero,  the  son  and  successor  of  Lorenzo,  though  destitute  of 
his  taste  and  talent,  renewed  the  offer  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  he  again 
became  a  member  of  this  family.  Soon  after,  he  left  Florence,  and  spent  a 
short  time  in  Bologna,  where  he  executed  two  statues,  in  marble,  for  the 
church  of  St  Domenico ;  a  St  Petronio,  and  an  angel  kneeling,  holding  a 
candelabrum.  Each  of  these  was  three  palms  (about  26^  inches)  in  height 
Thence  he  returned  to  his  father^s  house,  and  made  a  statue  of  an  infant 
■St  John  deeping,  and  also  a  sleeping  Oupid.  This  last  was  purchased  by  an 
.acquaintance,  who  having  buried  it  awhile  in  the  earth,  dug  it  up  and  sold 
it  in  Rome  as  an  antique,  (then  much  prized,)  for  200  ducats.  The  decep- 
tion, however,  was  discovered,  and  the  money  reclaimed.  When  it  was  dis- 
•^^sovered  that  Michael  Angelo  was  the  sculptor,  great  commendation  was 
sbestowed  on  him,  and  he  was  advised  to  go  to  Rome.  He  did  so,  and  there 
<he  made  a  statue  of  Cupid,  now  lost,  and  of  Bacchus,  which  is  in  the  gallery 
4it  Florence.  He  also  executed  a  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Dead  Christ,  or 
'Mia  Pieta,**  which  was  very  much  luimired.  This  now  forms  the  altar-piece 
•dn  a  chapel  of  St  Peter's.    Several  copies  were  made  of  it 

^He  also  executed  a  colossal  figure  of  David,  made  from  a  block  of  marble 
>which  had  been  provided  for  another  purpose,  but  had  been  spoilt,  as  it  was 
•supposed,  for  any  purpose  of  sculpture.  This,  in  1504,  was  placed  in  the 
Piazza,  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  where  it  now  stands.  He  after- 
wards executed  another  statue  of  David,  in  bronze,  which  was  sent  into  France, 
and  a  group  in  bronze,  of  David  vanquishing  Goliah;  also  a  statue  of  St 
Matthew,  for  the  cathedral  at  Florence.  Soon  after,  he  returned  to  Florence, 
bat  on  the  accession  of  Julius  II.  was  invited  bade  to  Rome,  and  it  was  pro- 
p€6ed.by  tbe  new  pope  that  he  should  build  a  mausoleum,  worthy  of  himself 
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and  bk  nation.  The  diflScoltj  of  finding  a  place  suited  to  so  grand  an  aflGur, 
led  finally  to  a  detennination  to  rebuild  Bt.  Peter's,  tben  a  vwj  old  church, 
and  this  is  the  origin  of  that  edifice,  which  took  one  hundred  and  fifty  yean 
to  complete,  and  is  now  the  grandest  display  of  architectural  splendor  in  the 
vorkL 

The  next  work  of  importance  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  in  drawing 
the  cartoons  for  the  paintings  of  the  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  follow- 
ing incident  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  architect  of  8t  Peter  s  was  ordered  to 
eonscruci  a  scaffolding  for  this  work,  to  be  painted  in  fiesoo.  When  the 
scaffolding  was  finished,  Midiael  Angelo  found  it  extremely  objectionable,  par- 
tksiilarly  nom  certain  holes  pierced  in  the  ceiling  for  cords  to  pass  through  to 
suspend  a  part  of  the  machinery.  He  asked  the  architect  how  the  ceiling 
could  be  completed  if  they  were  suffered  to  remain.  To  which  he  answered, 
"  It  IS  impossible  to  avoid  making  them,  and  the  remedy  must  be  a  subsequent 
eoBsaderatiott.'*  This  created  a  dispute,  and  Ifichad  Angelo  apphed  to  the  pope, 
ivbo  gare  him  permission  to  take  it  down  and  erect  another  m  its  stead.  He 
then  designed  and  constructed  one  so  complete,  that  Bramante  afterward 
adapted  it  in  the  building  of  St  Peter's,  and  it  is  most  probably  that  simple 
and  admirable  piece  of  machinery  which  is  now  used  in  Rome  wheneTer 
there  is  oocasioa  for  scaffoldinff  to  repair  or  construct  the  interior  of  public 
buifdiogB.  Tills  invention  Midiael  Angelo  gave  to  the  poor  man  whom  he 
employed  aa  his  carpenter,  and  from  the  oommissions  he  received  for  making 
others  of  the  same  construction,  he  realised  a  small  fortune. 

The  cartoon  of  the  Last  Judgment  was  completed  in  1541.  Pers(»s  came 
from  the  moet  distant  parts  of  Italy  to  see  it,  and  the  public  and  Uie  Court 
were  rivals  in  admiration. 

Michae]  Angelo,  though  not  the  first  aichiteot  of  St  Peter's,  was  i^pointed 
to  that  place  on  the  death  of  San  Oallo,  in  1546.  He  accepted  the  oflfee 
aeaanst  his  will,  and  on  the  condition  that  he  should  receive  no  salary.  He 
changed  essentially  the  plans  that  had  been  made  for  that  splendid  structure, 
and  Ym  saocessors  did  not  vaiy  materially  from  those  which  he  had  prepared. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  walls  erected  to  the  base  of  the  dome.  Hie 
laolem  ct  that  church  waa  modelled  firom  that  devised  by  Brunnelleschi, 
br  the  church  of  St  Maria  del  Fiore^  whioh  we  described  in  a  former  num- 
her. 

Farther  incidents  of  great  interest  in  the  life  of  this  wonderful  man,  must 
be  Toeerved  for  a  future  opportunity.    He  died  in  1564. 
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Ohio, Newark, September. ..  .1^-28. 

Michigan, Detroit, September....  26— 89. 

BliDois* Springfield, September.  • .  .12 — 16. 

Indiana, Madison, « October 4 —  6. 

Iowa, Fairfield, October 25. 

Wisconmn, Watertown, October 4 —  7. 

Pennsylvania, September. . .  .27—29. 

New-York, New-York  City, October 8—6. 

Vermont, Brattleboro\ September. . .  .18—14. 

New-Hanutshire, • October 8 —  6. 

Qeorg^a,^^.  GentralO Augusta, October . . •  • 


^  THE   PRlNCIPliBS  OF  THI^  JOIJRNAL. 


THB    PRIirOIPLES    OP    THIS    JOtTRNAL. 

tst  followiiig  were  among  the  prinei^eB  adroeoted  by  our  learned  pre- 
decessor, J.  Stuart  Skinnbr,  the  founder  of  this  journal,  as  set  forth  in  his 
prospectus ;  and  this  policy  has  beeo  its  lea^Jing  mi  fkvorifte  topic  <^  diaeus- 
sioD  to  the  present  day. 

"  The  immediate  and  ever-increasing  tendency  of  a  iiational  policy  which 
shall  thus  encourage  American  labor,  generally,  will  be  to  raise  np  evety- 
where  thrivmg  and  prosperous  eonsumert  of  th«  fruits  of  the  soil,  instead  of 
dispersing  far  and  wide  those  who  cultivate  the  soil,  until,  in  process  of  time, 
their  lands  in  the  far  west  shall  be  ^hausted,  and  themsehres  rained  in  the 
new  States,  as  their  ftthen  hare  been  in  the  old,  by  loss  c^  time  and  ezpeofle 
of  transportation  over  the  bad  toads  that  always  beloiig  to  sparse  popula- 
tions, IcMdiag  to  dlstast  marketa  abeady  crersteeftsed.  Until  we  can  have 
adch  a  pdicy  thus  widely  spread,  and  this  deeply  rooted,  not  in  the  epheme- 
nd  success  of  a  party,  but  in  the  mind  and  affections  of  the  nation,  it  will  be 
ib  Tain  for  th^  mends  of  agiicultura  to  go  on  recounting  to  fiufmers,  how  large 
crops  may  be  made  on  snudl  spots  of  land,  and  great  maases  of  fat  %ocum»- 
UM  upon  single  bullocks.  In  yain  will  it  be  to  tell,  again  and  again,  how  to 
make  tiie  noet  ftagraat  butter;  how  to  insure  the  most  perfect  fruit;  how 
and  when  to  sow  imd  to  reap  1  In  vain  will  societies  go  on  ezcitinff,  at  long 
intervals,  a  fitful  and  transient  spirit  of  emubtion  by  the  award  of  silver  cnoS) 
and  paper  diploitiaa,  if  all  the  time  wa  fail  to  enoourage,  in  proximi^  to  tne 
]^ough,  the  growth  of  thriving,  industrious,  and  happy  communities,  to  con- 
sume the  proiducts  of  the  plough ;  laboring  men  and  women,  in  all  the  other 
great  branches  of  industry,  who^  being  able,  will  ever  be  ready  to  consume 
our  cotton  and  sugar,  our  butter,  frmt,  com,  meat,  vegetables,  and  ail  the 
i^arioua  prodnctiona  that  tlw  moat  impvoved  agriculture  and  horticulture  oan 


apply* 


is  worse  than  idle  to  talk  about  the  admitted  value  of  more  intelUgence 
for  the  laadhiolder  in  the  proseeution  of  his  busmess;  what  he  fifst  needi^ 
fdr  all  that  hfs  land  oan  be  made  to  produce  under  the  highest  improyement 
of  which  it  n  suaceptible,  h  to  have  MtMt  and  reoMomMy^remmnirafing  inof- 
kets  near  at  home,  that  he  may  save  for  the  improvement  of  his  land — hk 
great  maohlne  of  production^-his  manufactory"— the  time  and  the  substance 
which  are  now  wasted  oii  i&e  road  and  for  ever  loet,  in  the  act  of  searching 
for  customers  to  take  his  produce  at  whatever  it  will  bring.  Let  the  demand 
be  created,  and  the  supply  of  intelligence,  as  of  all  other  things,  will  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course.  With  increase  of  reward,  and  with  that  only,  will 
come  discovery  and  a  general  increase  of  knowledge ;  and  with  general  and 
well-remunerated  increase  of  intelligence^  vriil  come  a  general  improvement  of 
the  soil,  and  with  it  wealth,  population,  education,  power,  civilization,  and 
peace;  aod  hence  arises,  in.our  judgmant,  the  duty  to  show,  as  far. as  we  are 
capable,  the  natural  and  mutual  d^ndenoe  which  everywhere  subsists 
between  the  Plough,  the  Iioom-,  and  the  Anvil — ^between  the  former  who  digs 
his  corn  and-  the  ironmonger  who  digs  his  ore,  and  the  miner  who  digs  his 
coal  out  of  the  ground— ^to  tbe'^Ad  that  all  the  indiistrial  employ menti  of 
our  owti  coiihtry,  being  bound  together  by  one  common  interest,  may  eaeh 
one  give  its  influence  to  the  mamtenanoe  of  a  policy  conservative. of  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  all  To  this  end^  then,  firiends  and  followers  of  the  plough, 
will  be  .directed  the  ftiture.  labors  of.one,  in  whose  writings^  such  as  they  have 
been  for  thirty  yeaiB,  in  behalf  of  American  agriculture,  you  have  never  seen, 
nor  ever  will  see,  a  line  written  fbr  narrow  pi^y  purposes." 
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A  SPICE   OROEABD. 

Ih  <»ie  of  his  leiten  from  the  East,  Bayard  Taylor  gives  an  acoonnt  of  a 
v»t  to  a  notmeg-orchard  on  the  island  of  Penang : 

"Ob  oar  return  to  the  ship,  we  visited  a  nutmeg  plantation.    The  trees, 

wtdch  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  are  planted  in  rows,  at  inter- 

vab  of  aboot  20  feet    The  leaf  is  dark-green  and  glossy,  resembling  that  of 

the  lanrel,  and  the  fruit,  at  a  little  distance,  might  be  taken  for  a  smiul  russet- 

ooloied  apple*     When  ripe,  the  thick  huakg  split  in  the  centre^  showing  ^ 

anriet  neV work  of  maee,  enveloping  an  inner  nuti  black  as  ebimy,  the  kemd 

of  whkli  IB  the  nntmeg  of  commeree.    The  dove-tree,  not  now  in  its  bearing 

sesBcm,  baa  OfOine  reaemblanoe  to  the  nutmeg,  but  the  leaf  is  smalkr,  and  the 

{>Viage  more  loose  and  spreading.    As  we  drove  through  the  orchard,  the 

warm  ur  of  noon  was  heavy  with  spice.    The  rich  odors  exhaled  from  thk 

trees  penetrated  the  frame  with  a  sensation  of  hmguid  and  voluptuous  repose* 

Perfume  became  an  appetite,  and  the  senses  were  drugged  with  an  over^ 

Dowering  feeling  of  luxury.    Had  I  continued  to  indulge  in  it^  I  should  ere 

mg  have  realized  the  Sybarite's  complaint  of  his  crampTed  rose-leaf.^ 


TBE  tnnVfifiSAL  KXHISmOK  OF  1865  AT  PAEia 

Thb  Maniteur  publishes  at  last  the  general  regulations  of  the  UniversaJ 
Sihibitaon,  which  are  very  liberal.  It  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  May  and 
end  on  the  31st  of  October^  1855. 

Forei^  goremmenta  are  invited  to  appoint  committees,  to  whom  the  arti- 
cles to  &  exhibited  have  to  be  submitted  for  examination.  The  French  and 
foreign  artides  will  be  received  at  the  Palais  de  i'Bxpoeition  from  the  15tii 
of  Jsonary  until  the  15th  of  March,  1855. 

Tbe  iora^n  artieles  will  be  forwarded  and  retomed  at  the  expense  of  the 
state  from  and  to  the  sea-ports  of  France,  duty  free.  The  prices  of  articles 
eaa  be  afixed.  Hie  articles  of  each  nation  are  to  be  exhibited  aHogether. 
InventaoDS  and  designs  are  protected  from  phacj. 


htfataaarRAnMiAD  Movimb]9t.— The  adljonmed  meeting  of  the  oommittee 
ef  the  seven  raihmid  eompaaies  ounneoting  Boston  with  the  two  Oanadas  and 
the  Lakca,  (eomprising  Lowell,  Nashua,  Ooneord,  Northern,  Vermont  Oentrsl, 
Ctaada,  and  Ogoensbnrg,)  was  reoently  held  in  Boston,  and  after  an  harmonions 
and  animated  discussion,  a  committee  was  appointed,  with  fall  power  to  make 
amngemente  for  the  purchase  of  1000  additional  freight-cars,  on  joint  account, 
ft>r  tl£  aoooramodation  of  the  rapidlv-increastng  thrauffh  business  of  the  entire 
lioe,  which  it  Is  believed  can  be  doubled  by  this  seosible  and  business-like 
arrHngetnent.  The  movement  will  be  caloalated  to  improve  both  the  intrinsic 
and  market  Talne  6t  the  bonds  and  s^k  of  the  Oentrat  and  Ogdensburg  roads, 
and  enable  the  other  five  eompaniea  Co^Wty  larger  dividends  henceforth. — Gran, 
Ikrmerand  VuUor. 
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EDITOBS'  JOTTINGS   AND   MECHANICAL  REGOBD. 

THB  HOmJlDBirT  AND  THX  FUND  HOTXMEMT. 

OiTB  readers  are  apprized  of  this  effort,  as  laid  before  them  in  the  late  Diim- 
bera  of  our  joarDal.  That  effort  is  £;oiDg  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  althoo^ 
there  are  more  difflcolties  la proseoating every  projector  this  sort  than  is  dreamed 
of  in  the  philosophy  of  any  who  are  inexperienced.  Were  these  difficulties  well 
appreciated,  every  subscriber  in  prosperous  circumstances  who  hsa  not  yet 
responded  to  our  csll,  as  some  hare  done,  would  sit  down  forthwith  and  remit 
us  the  ten,  five,  or  two  dollars,  (or  even  one  dollar,  as  a  free  donation,)  to  so  greal 
and  noble  an  object.    How  many  hundred  of  you  prill  profit  by  this  hint? 

But  we  took  our  pen  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  while  we  give  the  biogra- 
phical sketch,  promised  in  a  recent  number,  of  the  late  John  Stuart  Skinner,  we 
have  found  it  utterly  impracticable  to  have  the  pobtrait  ready  for  this  issue. 
We  have  a  copy  from  which  it  is  to  be  taken,  perhaps  with  some  amendments, 
80  as  to  give  a  view  that  shall  be  quite  life-like,  and  worthy  of  careful  preserva- 
tion.   As  soon  as  these  points  can  be  gained,  the  picture  wiQ  be  issued. 

Musical  CoNaniBS,  Crystal  Palace.— The  past  month  has  introduced  a 
new  feature,  and  a  very  delightftil  one,  in  this  great  Exhibition.  A  Musical 
Congress  has  been  assembled  for  several  successive  evenings,  filling  those  spa- 
cious courts  with  the  harmony  of  music.  On  the  first  evening,  June  15th,  more 
than  29,000  tickets  were  sold.  The  vooal  department  was  alMut  1800,  and  the 
orchestral  about  880.  Never  was  a  more  successful  concert  given.  The  great 
JuLLixN  was  the  chief  conductor,  and  exhibited  himself  the  same  ffenias,  compe- 
tent to  any  style  of  performance,  that  he  has  been  prenonaiy  acknowledged  to 
be  in  his  own  concerts  in  this  and  in  other  cities. 

The  sacred  choruses  were  grand  beyond  description,  and  the  lighter  ones  well 
performed  and  duly  appreciated.  The  solos,  duete,  etc.,  could  be  heard  by  only 
a  few,  comparatively,  but  were  in  good  style.  The  series  is  not  closed,  white 
we  write  this  hasty  notice,  (June  17th,)  and  hence  we  can  not  be  so  minute  or  so 
ceneral  as  we  can  hereafter.  We  consider  this  attempt  or  experiment  as  per- 
fectly successful,  and  hope  it  may  again  be  repeated  in  the  fiill  and  winter.  We 
ahall  again  refer  to  this  great  and  successful  enterprise. 

RuNNmo-GnAB  fob  WBBn.-CABBiAGEs. — ^The  Clinton  Covmmt  notices  a  very 
important  improvement  in  the  ftshion  of  running-gear  for  wheel-oarriages.  Its 
advantages  are  thus  set  forth : 

'^  Firstly,  the  wa^n  to  which  it  is  attached  can  be  turned,  with  perfect  oom- 
fort  to  the  horse,  wtiMn  a  eirde  of  the  diameter  i^fowr  feet^—e^fst^t  desideratum 
with  city  traveUers.  Secondly,  the  horse  is  brouffht  nearer  to  his  work,  and 
does  it  with  greater  ease.  Thirdly,  it  is  much  less  liable  to  disarrangement,  and 
safer  than  the  ordinarv  gearing,  beside  doing  away  with  the  rattle  and  diatter 
of  those  now  used.  Fourthly,  getting  in  and  out  of  the  vehicle  is  rendered  mndk 
easier  and  more  pleasant,  as  it  can  be  done  without  touching  a  wheel.  Fifthly^ 
the  springs  are  so  arranged  that  one  or  four  persons  may  ride  without  altering 
their  beanng;  and  in  eiUier  case,  the  motion  is  more  pleasant  and  regular  than 
that  of  any  other  wheel-carriage  in  which  we  were  ever  before  seated.  To  all 
these  advantages  is  added  the  fact  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  th» 
cost  between  the  new  and  old  arrangement" 

Fencing  out  thb  Cubouuo. — ^W.  Manice,  of  Long-Island,  constructed  many 
years  ago,  a  tight  board  fence  around  his  plum-orcliard,  about  nme  feet  high, 
with  tight  board  gates.  The  curculios  did  not  fly  high  enough  to  enter,  many 
striking  the  sides  of  the  fence  and  &lliiig  outside.  An  acquaintance  who  visited 
the  gi^en  when  in  fall  fruitj»i<MijMd|IJjat  all  the  trees  utithin  the  iuclosure 
were  heavily  loaded  with,,t|p^l(j^^]||!HfiM^^time  he  observed  a  tree  outside 
that  had  lost  every  sp    '    "" 
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GiOAKTio  BoBivo-ILLCHiins. — ^It  is  almost  withia  the  meinorj  of  middle-aged 
meo,  when  the  most  of  the  metal-boring  Iq  Scotland  was  wrongbt  by  hand- 
wrooght  drills^  or  by  small  tarning-Iathes.  The  many  purposes  to  which  iron  is 
now  applied,  and  the  wohderfol  sLse  to  which  all  parts  or  machines,  especially 
eteam^Qginea,  have  grown,  have  put  all  snch  petty  and  primitlTe  tools  out  of 
miDd  as  well  as  out  of  sight.  A  mere  boring  tool,  now-a-days,  is  a  much  larger 
maohine  than  many  steam-engines  were  not  long  ago;  and  the  one  which  has 
kd  OS  to  make  the  above  remarks  is  mnoh  larger  than  many  steam-engines  bow 
m  operation.  This  magnificent  tool,  which  has  been  made  for  one  of  Mr.  Robert 
Napier's  eo^ine-shopfli  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  weighs  no  less  than  80  tons,  and 
stands  25  feet  high.  The  height  of  the  entablature  of  the  frame  is  15  feet,  and 
the  width  is  ni>  less  than  14  feet^  The  frame- work  of  this  grand  boring-machine 
b  eompoeed  of  two  npright  oolamns,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  entablature, 
bdow  which  the  wheels,  which  give  power  to  the  boring,  are  supported  on  a 
eroK-beam  of  great  size  and  strength.  This  tool,  whicdi  can  work  at  all  speeds, 
from  one  revolution  in  two  and  a  half  minutes  to  sixteen  revolutions  in  one 
minnte^is  capable  of  boring  a  hole  in  solid  iron  of  ten  inches,  or  a  cylinder  of  ten 
tet  diam^er,  and  can  take  any  feed,  from  one  fortieth  to  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
per  revocation  of  the  spindle ;  and  it  is  capable  of  boring  a  hole  seven  feet  eight 
inches  in  length.  This  tool  is  to  be  used  for  boring  and  fiunng  malleable  iron 
cranks^  cross-heads,  connecting-rods,  cylinders,  air-pumps,  etc.,  fur  marine- 


Ah  Imnna  Bbidok. — A  correspondent  of  the  Ohicago  iViMt  thus  describes 
the  greaf  bridge  at  Peru,  HI.,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad: 

""The  great  bridge  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  8500  feet,  or  two  thirds  of  a 
mile  in  length,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion ;  the  cars,  however,  will  not 
nm  over  it  befure  October.  This,  your  readers  are  aware,  is  the  greatest  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  West,  and  is  one  of  the  seventy-five  trnss-bridges  now  under  oon- 
traet  by  Uie  enterprising  firm  of  Stone  &  Boomers,  of  Chicago.  It  reaches  from 
bloff  to  blnfi;  is  75  feet  in  height,  contains  upward  of  1,000,000  feet  of  timber, 
aU  worked  op  in  Chisago,  and  how  much  iron  and  stone  I  know  not  The  mason 
work  is  not  excelled,  and  16  of  the  Joliet  hydranlio-rock.  The  top  is  to  be  covered 
wi&  Un  and  made  water-tight;  the  trains  of  cars  are  to  run  on  top  of  all; 
beneath  them  sad  between  the  frames  pass  the  roads  for  wagons,  and  undemeatii 
an,  pass  the  river  and  canal  An  ornamental  railing  is  to  be  placed  each  side  of 
ihetnMsk." 

ATTACBnia  Oab-Whbbls  to  Azlis.— T.  G.  Walker,  of  West-Farms,  N.T.,  has 
taken  measures  to  secure  a  patent  for  an  improved  mode  of  securing  car-wheels 
to  their  axln — whereby  the  wheels  may  be  acyosted  upon  the  axles — moved  so 
as  to  suit  the  broad  or  narrow  gauees  of  the  raOroads  without  moviuff  the 
axles  from  their  boxes.  The  invenuon  consists  in  having  a  screw-thread  cut 
on  each  end  of  the  axle — a  right-hand  thread  on  one  end,  and  a  leftrhand 
thread  on  the  oppoaite  end  of  the  axle.  The  centres  of  the  wheels  have 
oircolar  apertnres  through  them,  with  reversed  threads  of  screws  to  those  on 
the  ends  of  the  axles.  The  wheels  are  secured  at  the  required  distance  apart  by 
means  of  screw-keys,  which  fit  in  slots  in  the  axle.  By  unscrewing  the  keys, 
the  wheels  can  he  readily  adjusted  to  suit  different  widths  of  the  track,  snch  as 
where  a  narrow  track  locks  with  a  broad  gauge,  and  vice  v^na, 

Cou-PLABToa. — Erastus  Holt,  of  Wheaton,  SI.,  has  made  an  improvement 
in  corn-planters,  which  consists  in  arranging  a  vertical  sliding  receptacle  under 
the  discharge  of  the  hopper,  and  proriding  a  receptacle  with  a  vertical  plunger 
or  discharger,  and  operating  the  whole  bv  the  action  of  the  propelling-wheels 
through  a  spring  and  cam.  The  receptacle  is  constructed  and  arranged  so  as  to 
move  with  the  plunger  and  serve  as  a  cup  for  containing  the  seed,  until  its  upper 
end  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  second  chamber  of  the  hopper,  when  it  remains  sta- 
tionary, and  allows  the  plunger  to  riae  sj^i^Ff^t^ly  and  loroe  seed  out  of  the  same, 
and  discharge  them  into  the  drilUube,  kt  bd  deposited  in  the  ground.  Measures 
have  been  taken  to  secure  the  pfftent.  r- 
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Katttsal  PBnmjro  PitooEas,  (NatQr86lb8tdnick.}~XJnder  this  term  Louis 
Aoer,  of  the  Imperial  Prindng-ofiloe  at  Vienna,  has  patented  a  prooesa  invented 
bj  himseTf,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Andrew  Worring,  overseer  of  the  ?ame 
establishtseut,  "  for  creating,  by  means  of  the  original  itself,  in  a  swia  and  sim- 
t»le  manner,  plates  ibr  printing  copies  of  plants,  materials,  lace,  embroideries, 
originals  or  copies,  containing  the  most  delicate  proftmdities  or  elevations  not  to 
be  detected  by  the  human  eye,"  etc.  A  pamphlet  giving  a  description  of  this 
discovery,  and  a  series  of  specimens,  has  reached  us.  The  examples  consist  of 
an  impression  Arom  a  fossil-fish,  from  the  aff^tes,  the  leaves  of  trees,  several 
plants,  mosses,  algce,  and  the  wing  of  a  bat.  These  are  aH  printed  in  the  natural 
colors  of  Hie  olrjects  thev  represent:  and  it  is  difScult  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  real  than  these  productions.  The  general  character  of  the  process  is  told 
in  the  following  pithy  manner  by  Louis  Auer,  in  the  introductory  paragraphs  of 
his  pamphlet: 

'*  Qmry^-Eow  oan.  In  a  few  Mooodi,  aad  alaaoBt  withoafc  out.  a  pUte  for  piintliur  be  obUined  from 
tn  orlsinM,  betflng  a  ■trtking  reaemblance  to  It  Jn  ortry  partlciuar,  wlthoot  the  aid  of  ao  eograTer, 
detlsoe^  otoiT 

SoluHotLr^U  tbe  original  be  a  plaat,  a  flewer,  or  an  inwet,  a  texture,  or.  In  almrt,  aoj  lifeleot  ol^t 
Wbaterer,  it  ia  peaaed  between  a  oepper-pl«te  and  a  lead-plate,  throagh  two  rolleri  that  are  closely 
aerewed  toceUier.  The  original,  hj  meant  of  the  prenare,  leares  tta  Image  impremcd  with  all  its  peen- 
Uar  deHeaslea— with  ila  whole  ■nrftiee,  as  it  wcra-Hm  the  lead-plata.  If  the  colors  aie  applied  to  tUs 
atamped  lead-plate,  as  In  printing  a  oopper-plaie,  a  eo||7  In  the  most  Tarricg  eolors,  bearing  a  striking 
reoemblanoe  to  the  origtaial,  Is  obtained  by  meant  of  mm  tingle  fanpraslon  of  each  platCL  If  a  great 
namber  of  ooplea  are  required,  wliich  the  lead-form,  on  aooount  of  its  softness,  is  not  capable  of  tar- 
nishing, it  is  stereotyped,  in  case  of  being  printed  at  a  typographical  press;  or  galTaDisod,  in  case  of 
bejag  woHted  at  a  eopp»r-plata  pram,  aa  many  ttmea  aa  nonsissiy ;  and  the  Imprnislooa  are  tulcen  from 


the  stereotyped  or  gairaolaed  plate  instead  of  from  the  lead-plate.  When  a  co^iy  of  a  unique  oljeet 
which  can  not  be  sol^eoted  to  prenare,  is  to  be  made,  the  orfghial  most  be  covered  wttb  diseoWcd  gntta 
pereha,  vhleh  form  af  gstta  pereha,  when  remored  from  tbe  urigfaml.  Is  covrrad  with  aaotatioool  sflTer. 
(o  render  it  aTailable  for  a  matrix  for  galvaole  Bwltlpttdattoii.''^ 

This  process  is  also  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  obtaining  impressions  of 
fossilSi  or  of  the  stmetore  of  an  agate  or  oUier  stone.  In  a&  the  varieties  of 
agate,  the  Tarfons  layers  hare  different  degrees  of  hardness ;  therefore,  if  we 
take  a  section  of  an  agate,  and  expose  it  to  tbe  action  of  fluoric-avid,  some  parte 
are  corroded,  and  others  not.  If  ink  is  at  onoe  appUed,  very  beautifal  imprea- 
Mons  can  be  at  once  obtained ;  but,  for  printing  any  number,  dectrotype  copies 
are  obtained.  Tiieee  will  have  precisely  the  character  of  an  etohed  plate,  and 
are  printed  from  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  silicioui  portiooe  of  fossil,  and 
the  stone  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  may  in  like  manner  be  acted  upon  by 
acid;  and  from  these  either  stereotyped  or  electrotyped  copies  are  obtained  m 

Srinting  from.  We  learn  tliat  Mr.  Bradbury,  of  the  nrm  of  Bradbury  &  Evans, 
as  aviSled  himself  <^  this  invention,  and  that  he  is  now  preparing  a  series  of 
botanical  specimens  for  publication ;  so  that,  very  shortly,  the  public  will  be  in 
possesfflon  of  examples  of  this  beautifVi]  process.  It  is  not  a  little  singnlar,  that 
the  workers  in  German  silver  and  Britannia  metal,  at  Birmingham,  have  for 
some  time  been  In  the  habit  of  ornamenting  the  surfaces  of  these  metals  by 
placing  a  piece  of  lace,  no  matter  how  delicate,  between  two  plates,  and  passing 
these  between  rollers.  In  this  way  every  flbre  is  most  faithfbily  impressed  upon 
the  metal  We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  any  attempts  to  print  fh>m  thes^ 
impressions  have  yet  been  made  at  Birmingham. 

BmLUAHT  WatntWAsa.— Many  have  heard  of  the  briUiant  stuooo  whitewash 
on  the  east  end  of  the  President's  House  at  Washington.  The  fbHowing  is  a 
receipt  for  making  it,  with  some  additional  unprovements  learned  by  experi- 
ment: 

Take  half  a  bushel  of  nice  unslaked  lime ;  slake  it  with  boiling  water ;  cover  it 
during  the  process  to  keep  in  the  steam.  Strain  the  liquid  throngh  a  fine  sieve 
or  strainer,  and  add  to  it  a  peck  of  clean  salt,  previously  well  dissolved  in  warm 
water ;  three  pounds  of  ground  ri<  e,  boiling  to  a  thin  paste,  and  stirred  in  boiling 
hot ;  biAf  a  pound  of  powdered  Spanish  whiting,  and  a  pound  of  clean  glue, 
which  has  been  previously  dissolved  by  first  soaking  it  well,  and  th^n  hanging  it 
over  a  dow  fire,  m  a  small  kettle,  within  a  large  one  filled  with  water,  ^od  nve 
gallons  of  hot  water  to  the  whole  mixture,  stir  it  well,  and  let  it  etand  a  few 
days,  covered  from  the  dui;.  It  should  be  put  on  right  hot;  for  this  purpose,  it 
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mi  be  kept  in  a  kettle  on  portaUe  fdrnaoe.  It  is  said  that  about  one  pint  of  this 
ttiztare  will  cover  a  square  yard,  if  properly  applied  with  a  brash  as  in  painting. 
It  tnwers  as  well  as  oil-paint  for  wood,  briolc,  or  stone,  and  is  cheaper,  ft  retains 
UbriUtaney  for  many  years.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  Uiai  will  compare 
niA  \tf  either  for  inade  or  outside  walls.  Coloring  matter  may  be  pat  in,  and 
made  of  any  shade  jon  like. 

Qpaniali-browxi  stirred  in  Will  make  red  or  pink,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
qiDtt&tiiy.  A  delicate  tinse  of  this  is  very  pretty  for  inside  walla.  Finely  pnl- 
^«riaed  common  clay,  well  mixed  with  Spanish-brown  before  it  is  stirred  mto 
fte  mixtore,  makes  a  Ulac  color.  Lamp-black,  in  moderate  qnantitiefi,  makes  a 
flite  color,  very  suitable  fbr  the  inside  of  buildings.  Lamp-black  and  Spanish* 
brovn,  mixed  together,  produce  a  reddish  stone  color.  Tellow  ochre  stirred  in, 
makes  yellow-w^ash,  but  chrome  goes  farther,  and  makes  a  color  generally 
esteaned  prettier.  In  all  fhese  cases  the  darkness  of  the  shade  will  of  course  be 
determined  by  the  quantity  of  coloring  used.  It  is  difieult  to  make  a  rule^ 
because  tastes  are  very  different;  it  would  be  best  td  try  experiments  on  a 
diing^e^d  let  it  dry.  We  have  been  told  that  green  must  not  be  mixed  with 
Ifane.  The  fime  destroys  the  color,  and  the  color  has  an  effect  on  the  whit^ 
wash,  which  makes  it  crack  and  peM.  If  a  larger  quantity  than  five  gallons  is 
wanted,  the  same  proportions  should  be  observed. 

iBTMUMMNe  TKmmnxmm.^'We  are  pleased  to  retord  ihat  our  esteemed  old 
fiJCDd,  Mrs.  Partington,  haabeMi  presented  with  a  new  cora-broom  bv  her  gro- 
eer,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for  the  prompt  manner  in  whiiA  she  has  naid  her  bills. 
13ie  presentation  was  made  in  the  front  part  of  the  shop,  amia  a  crowd  of 
orange-baskets  and  sugar-barrels,  and  the  cerem<my  was  marked  by  peculiar 
mlaeBt,  as  was  the  skirt  of  Mrs.  Partington's  bombasine  dfeee  with  an  estray 
psff  of  flour.  The  groeer.  haading  the  broom  at  arm's-length  over  the  counter, 
addreaaed  ker — ills  eves  filled  with  tears,  and  his  mouth  with  hslf  an  orange-HM 
follows:  ^^Take  the  broom,  mem,  and  with  it  the  assurance  of  my  distinsuished 
OQosideniitkm.''  Mrs.  Pardngtoa  took  the  broom  in  her  fingers,  and,  with  evi- 
dent emotion,  said,  at  th^  same  time  looking  at  Ike,  who  was  peering  wistfully 
into  the  orange-basket,  '*I  thaok  you  fbr  the  broom,  and  I  shall  never  fail  to  for- 
fgti  the  dottghunt'*  She  meant  donor,  and  Ike  said  sh«  did  say  so;  but  the  gro- 
asr^  who  was  a  gross  msn,  thought  differently.  The  broom,  on  one  side  of  the 
ksndley  beam,  on  a  small,  smiare,  yellow  piece  of  paper,  the  inscription,  <'  Half 
do&  oarD-hrooms,  made  ana  warranted  by  the  Harvard  Society,  and  for  sale  by 

Cfira  geoera/ly;"  on  the  othei^-Hiothing  at  all.  The  gift  was  a  beautiful  trl« 
of  grooefiee  to  vrorth,  and  the  story  which  afterward  <^  got  round,*^  that  she 
had  psid  two  York  shiUiD^  for  the  broom,  and  that  the  presentation  was  all  a 
sham^  was  an  outra^sous  hbel)  that  &tid  its  oHgiti  in  the  meanest  envy.— P«if. 

twE  KsADiKo  Kailboad.-— This  company  are  relaying  a  portion  of  their  track 
with  new  ruls.  Some  four  miles  between  Reading  and  JBirdsboro'  have  been 
kid  iwith  a  newly-invented  English  rail  which  requires  no  wooden  sills,  but  is 
pisosd  npon  a  bed  of  broken  stone,  sttd  secured  by  wrough1riix>n  ties  extending 
aeroa*  the  traek  at  the  ioinm  of  the  rails,  si^  about  eight  feet  apart  Tlie  rails 
are  made  with  verj  broad  flanges  at  the  oaM,  thus  spreading  upon  the  ground, 
and  intended  to  sdpj^ert  tbemsehres  without  the  aid  of  rilb.  They  have  been 
kdd  as  an  experiment,  aud  the  heavy-tonnage  of  the  road  will  doubtless  put  them 
to  a  feir  test  If  found  to  answer,  their  adoption-will  save  a  large  item  of  cost, 
in  the  matter  of  wooden  siBs. 

TuBULAB  laoH  BBt9o& — ^Tho  donstmotion  of  the  great  tubular  iron  bridge 
across  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Montreal,  has  commenced.  One  of  the  im- 
mense  coffer-dams,  made  of  timber,  in  which  the  piers  are  to  be  bailt^  has  been 
launched  and  towed  to  its  place,  and  others  are  in  pEOgresa.  Some  1500  men 
wfD,  it  is  said,  be  employed  on  die  bridge  during  the  summer. 

OasBKSBB  S&AWiJs.-^To  m^e  on«  of  th6  finest  Cashmere  shawls  requires  the 
wofkof  %  ilamily  for  &  lifetime.  They  sell  in  OatAmiere  itself  for  five  thousand 
doUon. 
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A  Nbw  QniLTnrG-FBija.— The  Ifiehigan  Farmer  deeoribes  a  new  qaQting- 
framei  which  economizes  space,  aod  if  it  works  as  well  as  is  claimed  for  it»  It 
mast  be  practically  admired  by  the  ladies.  It  is  compared  to  a  table-frame  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide  by  nine  and  a  half  long.  Two  or  three  inch  scantling  plaoed 
eight-square,  or  round,  is  used  for  the  side-rails.  On  the  ends  of  these  is  made  a 
ronnd  tenon,  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  longer  than  the 
thickness  of  the  end-rails  at  the  shoulder  of  the  rail;  on  one  end  of  each  a  small 
wray-wheel,  made  of  cast-iron,  or  thick  sheet-iron,  may  be  nailed  to  the  end  of 
the  tenon.  The  wheel  is  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  A  small  dog,  made  of 
nail-rod,  should  be  attached  to  the  end  of  the  frame,  so  as  io  play  on  the  wrmy* 
wheel.  Along  the  side-rails  a  strip  or  list  of  cloth  is  nailed,  to  which  the  qailt 
Is  Btit^^hed.  When  the  quilt  is  put  together,  sew  one  side  to  the  listing  of  one 
rail,  and  roll  it  on  so  far  that  the  other  side  of  the  quilt  may  be  fastened  to  the 
other  rail,  and  the  work  is  ready.  As  fast  as  quilted,  roll  up  the  wray-whee) 
and  dog,  holding  all  in  its  place.  The  frame  is  light,  portable,  and  takes  up  bat 
little  space  compared  to  the  old-fashioned,  long-armed  oontriyances. 

WEST-LiNCOLir  AoRicuLTUBAL  AHD  HoOTicuLTUEAL  SooisTT. — At  the  anniiel 
meeting  of  the  West-Lincoln  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  held  at 
Lewiston,  Mainc^  8th  inst,  the  following  officers  were  elected : 

iV«9u20i»t— -Elijah  Barrell,  Greene. 

VteePreiident^-Wm.  Neal,  Lisbon;  Daniel  Pieroe,  Pdlaad. 

Recording  Seeretary — ^Wm.  B.  Wris^t,  Lewiston. 

CorreepenMng  SeereUvry^Yfm,  B.  Frye,  Lewiston. 

Treaeurer — Mark  Lowdl,  Lewiston. 

Afenl — ^E.  Ham,  Lewiston. 

Librarian — Galyin  Record,  Danyille. 

Trueteee—JohvL  IL  Frye,  Lewiston;  Augustas  Spragne,  Greene;  Robert 
Martin,  Dannlle;  Francis  F.  Ponington,  TofMsham;  J.  Stront,  Durham. 

Ambrioan  Wm. — ^In  many  branches  of  iroiHnanaiiMtare,  our  oonntry  has 
adyanced  with  rapid  strides,  and  now  maintains  a  distinguished  porition.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  manufaoture  of  iron  wire.  There  are  some  pack- 
ages of  wire  on  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  deserye  more  than  a  paaa- 
ing  glance  from  eyery  yisitor.  They  were  mannfutare^  at  the  Trenton  Iron 
Works,  Trenton.  K.  J.  In  quality  they  are  unsurpasdbd,  and  in  yariety  they 
show  the  perfection  of  mabhinery  used  in  their  mann&cture,  and  the  ductility  of 
the  metal  employed.  There  are  some  specimens,  we  should  Judge,  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  while  there  are  others  so  fine  and  beautifhl  they  resemble  silyer 
hair.  In  one  package  of  two  ponnds  there  are  six  thousand  yards ;  and  in  ano- 
ther  package  of  one  pound  twelye  ounces,  there  are  four  thousand  yards,  or  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  and  a  half  yarns  in  a  jingle  ounce  of  iron. — 3eienl%fic 
American, 

Gbbasb  vob  GiLBBUoo-WHSBLB.— This  composition  preyents  friction  to  a 
great  extent.  Its  cost  is  not  oomparatiyely  greater  than  the  materials  often 
employed  for  the  purpose ;  it  is  not  ohanged  by  heat,  and  hence  does  not  liquify 
and  flow  away  from  its  proper  place : 

Black  lead  pnlyerind,       ...        50  parts  by  weight 

Hog's  lard, fiO~  " 

White  soapi 60    *«  " 

Quicksilver, 6    **  " 

Amalgamate  well  the  lard  and  mercury  by  rubbing  them  together  for  a  long 
time  in  a  mortar;  then  gradually  add  the  black  lead,  and  lastly  the  soap,  mixing 
the  whole  as  perfectly  as  possible. 

Spsbd  of  LiOHTNoro.^A  wheel  made  to  rerolye  with  such  yelocity  as  to  ren- 
der its  spokes  inyisible,  is  seen,  when  illuminated  by  a  flash  of  lightnins,  for  a 
moment,  with  eyery  spoke  distinct,  as  if  at  rest.  The  reason  of  this  is,  the  flash 
has  come  and  gone  before  the  wheel  had  time  to  make  a  perceptible  adyance. 
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If vrEOKQRAPH. — ^Prof.  Webster,  of  the  Portsmouth,  Ya.,  Inatitate,  has  iDYented 
mmoely-Gout rived,  bat  simple  iastrument,  whioh  beoaUsaMeteorf^ph,  or  practi- 
eal  elerk  uf  the  weather.  It  ooDtains  a  barometer,  pluyiometer,  hydrometer,  and 
anecDometer,  aad  writes  down  or  records  with  aooaraoy,  the  yarioas  pheaomena 
of  the  weather,  snob  as  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  temperature,  amoant  of 
raia  mod  vapor,  and  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind*  This  iostraraent  wiU 
prove  a  valaable  assistant  to  the  extensive  system  of  meteorological  observations 
settled  a|K>D  by  the  late  scientific  conference  at  Bmssab. 

GcfSKAX.  AeBzroT.^The  publisher  of  The  Plough,  the  Ltwm^  and  the  AneUf 
bdieviog  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  essential  service  to  Uie  readers  of  that  ioamal, 
in  the  paroliase  or  sale  of  varioas  articles,  and  the  transaction  of  varioas  kinds  of 
boBUine.  would  announce  to  them  that  he  is  ready  to  execute  any  such  commis- 
fik>n  whioh  he  may  receive,  including  the  purchase  of  books  of  any  description ; 
implements  connected  with  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  mechanical  opera- 
tioDs;  artificial  manures ;  &rm  and  garden  seeds,  ete..  etc.  One  of  the  gentle- 
own  oonneoted  with  the  journal  is  a  proficieut  in  music,  and  experienced  in  the 
adec^oD  of  piano-fortes,  flutes,  etc,  and  will  execute  orders  in  tnat  department. 

He  will  also  act  as  agent  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Real  Estate. 

EV^Particnlar  attention  to  busmess  connected  with  the  PatentOffice. 

Louwe  uf  inquiry  on  these  matters  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Odllictobs  Wahtb) — ^In  all  the  States  south  and  west  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylva- 
lia.  Those  of  experience  preferred,  and  unquestionable  reforanoea  reqdred* 
AUmS)  post-paidi  or  in  penon,  at  this  office. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


Fbsi  Lbavm  num  Fimnr's  Pon  Foua   Seoond  Series.   Auburn  and  Bn£Ealo :  Miller, 
Otbon  A  MoUigaiL    London :   Sampson  Low,  Son  A  Oo.    1864    Pp.  400. 

"There**  mother  of  Ifiss  Fiddlestick's  articles  I  She's  cettuig  too  conceited,  that 
voQBg  woman  1  Joat  like  all  newly-fledged  writen^  mistues  a  few  newspaper  puflb 
lor  the  voiee  of  the  crowd,  and  considcn  herself  on  the  top  of  the  literary  laoder. 
Itll  tak«  me  to  take  the  wind  ont  of  her  sails ;  Til  dissect  her  before  Pm  a  day  older, 
as  sore  as  my  name  is  Eieldel  Broadbrim."— So  Fanny  nukes  our  drab-coated  bro- 
ther 10  avJiloqniae  about  some  body.  But  it  can't  ,be  about  Fanny  herself,  for  the 
mssMs  will  read  her,  aad  the  editors  may  say  what  they  nlease;  and  the  masses  are 
light  They  ean  not  have  a  more  smasiog  book  to  read  half  an  hour  after  dinner. 
It  is  sptey,  thiHiffli,  like  spice,  it  has  its  peculiar  flavor,  and  that  flavor  is  ever  the 
same;  lively,  ana  piquant^  whatever  else  it  is  or  is  not  It  is  very  amusing;  and  as 
dfititpte  oC  positive  &ults  as  any  lx>ok  of  mere  aarasement  in  our  reooUection. 


.HEW  MUSIO^  BT  HALL  ASOK. 


Tea  foltowing  are  among  the  admirable  pieces  recently  published  ^  by  this  enter- 
prising house: 

Lu  Adintx,  a  favorite  dne^  from  Xncia  d»  Lammermoort  by Doaiaett^  for  piaao- 
farta.    By  Fkred.  Beyer. 

JmiitL  Bomanaa.  Written  by  H.  F.  Chwley,  and  composed  by  Wm.  VineeaiWal- 
laaa.    Iscdient 

Awa^wUhthePaeL  Ballad."  Words  by  Wm.  TruesdeH  Composed  by  Geo.  Wash- 
boam  M omn.    Yery  good. 

T^eAn^ePcUuL    Composed  by  Wm.YmoentWa]]aeeb    Very  eharaoteiistie. 

€B$mrei  Feie»rie.  By  Wilhelm  Eohe.    Ko.  8.  7%«  Jager.  By  Spohr.    Elegant  eks- 


Mg  Heeee  in,  (Hd  KetUudc    Sons  aad  Ohorus.-  Written  and  eompcaed  by  TMrf 
Ha    A  pleasant  air,  dedicated  to  wde  Davy,  LexmgtOD,Ey. 
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&l«t    of   Fateats    Issued, 

nOK  XiT  %  W  JUKI  A. 


8tai«on  Oooo,  omhaea,  V.  T^  ftr  UapfOwmaaA 
in  Mwtag-iBHohUiei. 

E.  L.  Norfolk,  of  Salem,  Umu^  9Klmpitrmmt 

in  machinery  for  drawing  flax. 

Ohtfk  Wheeler,  of  UUto  TaDiVS  SL  T.,  te  im- 
proremfni  in  hee-htvee. 

BBDaa  Crashr*  ^i  oC  Waleftowa,  Cooa,  flnr 
imfifforement  in  •ewlag-maclUneL 

Oluiti*r  Hodgkiw,  of  Boeteo,  wri|Bor  to  Nehe- 
mlah  HudL  of  aame  plaoei,  Ibr  iaoproTepent  In 
'  f  •machlnea. 

Arniy,  of  Homesdiile,  fhr  improtement  in 
■machtnea. 


0^ 


O.  T.  Enoch  waA  Daniel  Wlminger,  of  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  forimprofennt  in  «eed«planloni. 

Wm  J.  Oaaaelman,  of  TenMo,  N.  T^  fer  Im- 
proYOd  hah>borer. 

Wm.  DamoreU  of  BrooKIjrn,  N.  T.t  ftv  ImpcoTed 


Jacob  Bdaon,  of  Boston,  Man.,  for  improred 
pump. 

Ohas.  K.  Farr,  of  Hinda  ooonty.  Him.,  fbr  Im- 
ptoTemeot  In  in  onltivatork 

Albert  Vlnk,  of  Baltlmom,  Hd.,  fbr  fanprorement 
in  bridgea. 

Chailea  R.  Fok,  of  Ohieago^  131%  fbr  impioTsd 
jo«mal-boz  Ibr  saw-mill  earnafs. 

Nelson  Garltt,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  fbr  Improre- 
ment  In  nachincqrfor.ooUiagpapei. 

Plaa  G.  logetaoll,  of  Wbi^n,  tat 
raoganenl  of  the  pestle  an4  mortar. 

Looi^ridge,  of  WevartDn,  Md.,  tor  im- 
thodof  woadJBg  swalpboa>s  aad^ttaer 


H.  a.  llarobaot,  of  AnaisiiattBa  IU»,  fat  im< 
prored  manure  and  sand-loader. 

J.*0*W.PneQsMiOfBQrtoii,.llM»,»fiirmMUM 

foe  reduoUig  wood  to  sUtoes. 

J.  A.  Roth  and  J.  Ua,  of  BUMMplda  _. 
Pa.,  for  improrement  in  bleadiing  apparatna. 

J.  Rogers,  of  Ponltnej.  YL,  for  ImproTed  ma- 
chine for  marking  ont  sash. 

Wm.  8.  Beinort,  of  Spring  Garden,  Pa.,  for  mA- 
ohlne  for  weighing  and  printing  iMtter. 

A.  H.  Spnig^  of  MobUe,  Ala.j  for  a^Jos^^o 
floo^bottem  fbrsteam^^boOera. 

A.  M.  Spragos^  of  Mobile,  AJa.^  fbr  impvorement 
in  ptatOQi  far  steaaa-eagbMa, 

D.  Taloot,  of  New- Yock,  for  impraremeol  in  the 


Enoch  WooUpan,  of  DamascoyillA,  Ohio,  fn  bn- 
provedorraBgemeiitof  Metloa-roller  in  IndliMd- 
plane  hinges. 

B.  *9.  Wlaatta,  of  BallSmora,  Ifd^,  for  Impiovwl 
loopmotimflra'bpz. 

F.  Davis,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  assignor  to  J.  M. 
Reed,  of  9«Ma»^  N.  H.,  for  iiiiproyfeflMAi  ilk 
acRw-Jacks. 


Wm. 

boami  Joint. 


«f  IIUoi^  N.  T.,  for  impioToictap- 


a  Robertsi  of  BtOnillek  BL,  for  trnpsoTCniBt  fia 

harrester-rakea. 

H.  Msbie,  of  Olmslad,  Ohio,  for  Improfod  bttH- 


Wm.  Stoddard,  of  Lowell,  Maas.,  for  liqproTwi 

rotary  shiogle-naeUae. 

a  A.Bead,ofW«t«loo.N.V.,forbBi»Ti«i«it 
in  self>heali|ig  smoothing-irona. 

W.  L.  Bsss,  of  Cambrldgeporl,  Masn,  for  ip»- 
prorement  hi  ublea  for  ships*  cabins. 

8.  A.  Skinner,  of  Brownii4;ton,  TL,  for  improre- 
Bsent  in  sorgical-spHnta. 

L  M.  Bopkins,  of  PaaooM^,  E.I.,for  Imprarsmflpt 
in  kalttliw-maoliinea. 

J.  Potnam,  of  Salem,  Maas.,  fbr  Improremeiil  in 
moQlding  elaj-pipo  coopliogs. 

T.  J.  Sloan,  of  New-Tork,  for  improvemient  In 
water-lndieatioaa  of  iCeain4Milera. 

C  0.  targeant,  of  Lowell,  MsM..  fbr 

wooL 


in  machinery  Ibr  combing  wo 

G.  Rogers,  of  Enfield,  Bng.,  for  improroment  in 
bfttlis  ibr  coatliig  metale  with  other  metals. 

Henry  Bnrt,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  the 
**  Newark  Patent  Uoslery  Go.,**  of  same  plaoe,  for 
improTemoDi  in  knittiog-macAines. 

A.  Greenlsai^  of  Wngaton,  Pa.,  ibr  iiqprotfed 
water-wheel. 

L.  lAckey,  of  Satton,  Mass.,  for  improTemcnt  in 
maehlnea  te  pOKiiv  boda  mm  ohoos- 


a  B.  Hammoo,  of  BristdflUe,  Ohio,  for  i»* 
proYement  inoi-yokeai 

D.  P.  Baldwin,  cf  San  Fmaelaco^  OaL,  for  ia- 

provuasiit  in  ahower-bath. 

L*  Dcderiflk|Of  Albam^  N.  Y.,  for  implored  liay 


Qk  B.  HlgilM,  of  BftmoBBt  N.  T.,  for  improvad 
foatMtlng  for  ^aroingk 

f .  Bi*eB,  cr  PenienU,  (Maas.,  ftnr  improfad  laite 

for  in^gnlar  forma 

B.  Hughes,  of  Boehestsr,  N.T.,  forimptOTMnent 
in  trip-hammers. 

O.  M.  BaboO,  of  New-Lendon,  Conn.,  aaslgnor  to 
himself  and  A.  P.  Dabott,  of  same  place,  for  Im- 
pwred  eatob  for  hoMIng  the  bit  in  brace-stooks. 


a  H.  Dana,  of  West-Lebanon,  If .  H.,  ftr  te- 
prsfwasBtin  potain  dlggstB. 
J.  Hnlta,  of  Berlin  townUp^  0.,for  impMreian* 

N.  W.  GUl«y,  of  Nottingham  township^  M.  T.»  foe 
improTodmetbed  of  banilog  gates,  eto. 

Wm.  H.  MitchelUof  BiooklfB,  NT^for  iBtprare 
mpBifai  machlaeiy  for  oompoaiag  type. 

9.  Pisok,  of  9«w<aarsn,  Om^  for  l«prorameBt 

in  flre-arma. 

I*Bcett,ofBt.L—I^MoHforiii»rofidponaMa 
gvlnding-mBl. 


LIST  OF  FATEIfTS. 
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h  Stewt,  of  wr^sbJogtoOi  a  C,  for  ImpiOTWl 

■V. 

H.  JL  Taller,  afMatffisad,Vm.,torimvroY9d 


Wa.  H.  Smm.  ^  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  finr  !«• 
pnTOBSDt  In  foitaiBr 

urn.  B.  Streak  «f  Ncv-Torlu  for  improiced  mode 
eC  attadUDK  blaiiiketa  to  cgrlflideEa  nr  prlatlDg- 


v.  Spear,  of  BalllnMiffe,  Md,  tor  InpvoTameni  In 

I W.  Uttle»«r  Neivtary,  Maaai,  tn  improTaoNBt 
bcx-Tokea. 

T.  S.  Vowca,  of  ftoatoo,  Haai.,  tn  InprorvmaBl) 
tak  Mif-taitiBg  amoottalng-lnnu. 

9.  M.  tedyif  of  SiRlugflaMi  YLf  tot  liopiQfad 


KE.Tjler,aff  Sprfngfialds  Kanu  tor  lunffOf  ad 
■Hie  ot  niUABg  aAW^teelh. 


1.  EdiMotem,  off  flallbid, 
Bavorth,  of  If  aniden,  Bo^Iaad. 


Ei^^and,  and  0. 
oteoatonorThos. 
.  aforesaid, 
railway  and  other 


L-W^.tceia  a&d  &  M.  8iDlth,of  Witiedeliihla, 
F^  tor  Imptdftak/eai  In  p^dianbfc  heaters. 

I.]in>a^  of  Wateitonr,  Gonn.,  aielgnor  to  the 
"flooriBe  nanaiacturiDg  Co,^  ef  tvne  plaos,  lor 
IqmrqneBts  tan  mafhinft  for  ma^og  hinges. 

S.  H.  Braham,  dov  ar  late  of  Biddsford,  Ma., 
«i<9Mr  IP  hlaiaelf  and  A.  1/Vheeler,  of  Lowell, 
lliM.,foe  inpioTcnenl  In  wiagariae-gnne. 

J,  Borch,  of  Cragg  Hall,  near  Msodeafield,  Xng., 
*—  ^         MUt  m  cottttraeting  ahipe  for  aawy. 


Ntar  Ted  and  ISbm.  Tjfler,  of  PbUadelphia,  as- 
ripna  to  W.P.  Cresson  and  R.  Patterson,  of  eame 
piscc,  fbr  taapiovciBcnt  in  lattaJsa  ibr  tnmfcig  the 
iatertw  it^peathalfcw^wage.  Patented  la  fing^ 
laad,A|«fl9,189a. 

J.  BdaiaBd9Mi,«r8«lford,Eng.,and  C.Haworlh, 
wMandea, Eaf, cac^toxa of  T,  £dmondson, ae- 
eeaaed,  late  of  Sdftcd,  aforeaald,  for  improred  ma- 
eidne  Ifar  mfattv  nilwaT  and  other  tickets.  Pa- 
IMBdli  AlgtaS,  M^nli  i«,  18B4. 

B.  A.  Isti,  Boxhory,  for  improvement  in  plano- 


G.  B.  Tamer,  of  Gtayahoga  Falla,  tor  Improved 
A.W.  Hevtoa,  of  Udkmood,  Ind.,  flnr  hnpioved 
L  A.MieB,otBDpfciaavflle,Oldo,itofanprpved 
B.  P.  Adams,  of  Cflnton,  HL,  fbr  improred  exaa- 


H.T.  Aafhony  and  F.  Phseboa,  oTNew-Todc,  for 
fnprmi  apparatas  f^  the  mannfactara  of  da- 


^  L  BaMiitt,  of  BooEboT,  ftr  improvaaiaiit  1b 
koML  PateBtadJUiBngland»HarchaQ,1854. 

I  Baldwiiiy  of  NadMiat  ttr  iioyKovwoanl  in 


'.  Baaeh,  of  Be  S^jtOL  tot  lasprovenMBt  in 

teese-hoapa. 

jL^T,  Clarfc^  of  LaneaatfTi  for  Improv^  mode  of 


a  A.  diaso,  of  Boalao,  l^siL,  for 
— HaesaaWve^i 


ia  nnauti  ipulas  t»oafl»10MMi&tfve!»  wheels. 
1.  Oaitia,  af  GhloagOiSLf  Ibr  fanproved  wind-Drill 


E  •  P«^J*'iOf  Chicago,  jQl.,  for  improved  wlfaotiBg 


L.  Danforth.  of  Boflkto,  N.  T.,  Ibr  impn)Ted.iiwr 
cUaa  for  making  beok-oovars. 

A  Jaooba,  ef  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  for  iamiovad  oppa- 
ratos  for  regulating  the  sapplj  of  lead-water  to 


ateam-boQera. 

J.  McMoBej. 
mechanical  means  for  prevenfcfog 


J.  McAfoIleD,  of  Battfanose,  Md^  ftv  improved 
fcfog  inemaullon  in 


J.  Myers  and  R.  O:  Ennson,  of  New-Toxk,  for 
Impravfd  machine  for  aawlag  thin  boards,  eta. 

J.  Pigot,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  for  Improfmeot  to 

apparatus  for  making  paUiaaMS, 

T.  S.  Steadmaa,  of  Mnnay,  H.  T,  for  iwRiva- 
ment  in  elovqr4iaryeatan. 

L.  C.  Snggett,  of  Laxiogtmi,  Vj^  for 
ment  in  procesaes  for  treawig  heeap. 

J.  0.  Strode,  of  W^rt-Ohasler>  Pa.,  for  impiwved 
hydraoUe'raai. 

R.  L.  Wright,  of  Blae  Bode,  Fa.,  for  bnprovemont 
in  tlre^ModJag  maairinaa. 

B.  A  T.  Wlnaoa,  of  Balttaore,  Md.,  for  laiprore- 
mf  nt  la  laaoaeUve-teBdan,   Ante<dated  Mpr  9, 

1854. 

T.  W.BBowB,of  Boptoii,  lfoM.,asalgMr  to  Wm. 
W.  Mead,  d  eame  plaea,  for  toiaovenMit  to 
batt<».hoto  oatters. 

J.  Mananre,  of  Phfladelphfa^  Pa.,  assignor  to  Farr 
k  Thompaan,  of  FUtodalpUa  cenntr*  Pa«)  foe  to>- 
proved  bBaaalet.€lasp. 

Isaac  M.  Singer,  of  NewTork,  fbr  improvement 
in  sewtag^naefaJnea. 

Ofaristlan  B.  MUlcr,  of  Wflmlpgtoa,  DeU,  for  hn- 
provement  in  prooeasaa  for  galvanlziDg  metals. 

/ohn  Mniphy,  of  New-York,  for  ImprovemeDl  In 
the  proeeea  of  treating  gnttapercha.   - 

Oharles  T.  Anpletoa,  of  Rosdiorr,  ICaas.,  for  lox- 
provement  Ih  dyeing  processes.    Patented  in  Eng- 

Wm.  Baal,  of  Lowell,  Mkssb,  forfmprovement  fn 


J.  H.  Barsanter,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  im- 
nEDvenwBt  to  knltttog-maatonas. 

Charles  H.  Blgelow,  of  ! 


e,  Mass.,  for  im* 
bine  wheels. 

it  to 


John  Brown,  of  New-Yoxk,  for  tan] 
hotf  water  apparatoa. 

Abel  Brearer,  of  Sangatook,  Conn.,  for  taiprove-^ 
ment  to  foatentog  the  discs  and  xtaM'  of  qar^ 
wheelSi 

J.  H.  Farohfld,  of  teloho,  Vt^  for  imfffBwsmiimt 
to  hooks  and  eyas. 

Charlea  Gregg,  of  Broojdyo,  N.  T.,  for  improve- 
ment to  vfeqa  or  draohs  for  hoMiag  eyiiadrieal 
bodies. 

J.  Hanrndsy,  oTNew-Toift,  for  Improved  maohtoe 
for  catting  oat  doth.   Fatenled  to  Englaod,  J^Aa. 

SOas  A.  flobnes,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  for  bapvova. 
ment  to  cameras  for  taUng  stereoso(^  or  other 
dsguerreotypes. 

Carml  Hobeon,  of  Hannibal,  Ma,  tor  tepaovad 
stove-i 


Thomea  J.  Jarrett,  ef  Bemtoiw,  Ps»,  for  layova* 
sent  to  hay-elevatois. 
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G«o.  Nellflon,  oT  Boftoo,  Mmb..  for  ImproyemMit 
in  ventllatlog-wiixlow  for  rmllroid  oar. 

J.  R.  Pierce,  of  Castito^  N.  7.,  for  improvoment 
in  neck-yokes. 

*  D.  Pool,  of  If  e.  Cannal,  lEL.  for  Improrement  in 
qnartft-criubera. 

E.  M.  Ray,  of  Proridenet,  R.L,  to-  baptortmnt 
in  knl(ting-machf  net. 

M.  W.  Bterens  and  E.  G.  Klndcy,  of  StooglitoD, 
Man.,  for  improrement  in  Mfwinf-machlnes. 

Boberi  &  Thomaa,  of  WUndagtoo,  N.  G.,  for  i 
proved  typography. 

BenJ.  0.  Tanduaen,  of  anolnnkU»  0.,  aiiignor  to 
John  Martin  aitd  Bei^.  G  Yandioen,  for  improre- 
ment in  Aimaoe  grate-bara. 

Wm.  We'ey,  of  Kew-London,  Gonn.,  aatignor  to 
Jonathan  Whipple,  Jr.,  of  Hopedale,  Oonn^  for  im- 
proTement  In  lelf-acting  nf pper-hioek& 

Brown  8.  Wood,  of  BariTiUe,  R.  L,  for  improre- 
mant  in  knittinf-maehinea. 

Robt.  Weddell,  of  England,  for  hnproTement  in 
bahindng  lUdr-ndTet  nf  sieua-engiuea.  Patented 
in  JBngland,  AprU  27, 1653. 

A,  H.  Raotdi,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  tor  fanproreiaeut 
in  nacblnee  for  washing  bottlea. 

Ghaa.  F.  Brown,  of  Warren,  R.L,  Ibr  imprOTanent 
in  instromeata  fur  taking  deep  lea-toiuidingB. 

JoA.  de  Palm,  of  New- York,  for  Improrement  In 
brick  pottcry-kflns.  Patented  In  Endand,  Jnty  IS, 
1892;  lnFrHnoe,Aaga8tl3,1898;  In  Holland  and 
Belglmn,8epri5,18S8. 

Heniy  R.  Ounpbell,  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  for  im- 
prorement in  the  combination  of  a  raihroad  track 
and  wheela. 

Samuel  McGkwmiek,  of  Dublin,  Irdand,  for  Im- 
provement io  preatiD|r  the  thread  n^on  rarew- 


Patented  in 


](arohS;l,1853. 


DonaU  T^lor,  of  Baat-Boeton,  Man,  for  berth- 
kneel  former. 

Henry  Allen,  of  Norwich,  Ckmn.,  for  improved 
machine  for  dreming  polygonal  timber. 

Wm.  Ballard,  of  New-Toik,  for  improvement  in 
bent  timbers  for  ehip-framei. 

Whitman  Pxloe,  of  Goldeberoiigh,  N.  0.,  for  im- 
provement In  caltivatoTi. 

Jared  Pratt,  of  Taonten,  Maa.,  ftrimpravement 
in  making  aeamlese  metal-tnbee. 

Wm.  W.  Hill,  of  Greenpoit,  N.  Y.,  for  anwge- 
nent  of  dampen  in  rotary-ftovei. 

Walter  Weetmp,  of  Wapping,  England,  for  im- 
provement in  giatak-miUa.   Patented  hi  Bogland, 

Jan.  8S,  18B0. 

Mathfas  P.  Ooone,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  im- 
proved rivet-damp  for  wir«-fHMiea. 

W.  A.  Flanders,  of  Sharoo,  Tt^  fbr  moth-UUer. 

Bess  Dogan,  of  New-York,  for  improved  ma- 
chine for  cleaning  and  watering  streets. 

Edwaid  and  Jamee  M.  Clark,  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
for  improvement  In  llonring-mUls. 

Smith  Beers,  of  Nangatnck  Conn.,  for  improved 
method  of  tttr»li>g  hubs,  etc. 

Timothy  P.  Ttft,  of  Woreester.  Mass.,  for  fan- 
pnived  device  for  operating  cntler-heads  of  planing 


Edward  P.  Day,  of  New-Yotk,  Ibr  Improvement 
In  machtnea  to  print  mbMribeia*  names,  etci  on 


Alfred  Brady,  of  New-Yeik,  for  improvement  In 

vanlt^overa. 

Noah  W.  Speera,  of  Oinef niMrtl,  <X,  for  ImproTed 
hydrant-cap. 

Jas.  A.  Whipple,  of  Boston,  Maas.,  for  Improred 
mechanism  for  operating  pnmpa. 

Samnel  H.  Dndley,  of  Milton,  Onm.,  for  Improve- 
ment in  road-ecrapers. 

FrancU  M.  Enffflsh,  of  HepUnivlIle,  Ky.,  for  Im. 
provement  in  whUBetreea. 

Robt  M.  Wade,  of  WadesvUtei  Ta.,  for  fanprorad 
lubricator.  —,-.,*« 

Alex.  B.  Latta,  of  OIndnnatI,  On  tor  ImpromeBt 
In  steam-generators. 

Chas.  F.  Martina,  of  Beaton,  Utm^  for  improve- 
ment in  sofo-bedsteads. 

Hymen  L.  LIpman,  of  Phnndelphia,  Pa.,  for  Im- 
proved  eyelet-machine. 

Elijah  Phelpa,  of  HenderMnvflla,  HL,  for  Im- 
provement in  excavatora. 

Wm.  B.  Johneon,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  for  fanproTe- 
sent  in  seed- planters. 

Patrick  Clark,  of  Rahway,  N.  Y^  tor  Improved 
water-level  hidloator  for  steam-boilers. 

Thomas  and  Samuel  Champion,  of  Wadiington, 
D.  C,  for  improvement  in  feathering  paddte- 
wheels. 

Waltman  Davis,  of  (near)  Moiyantown,  Va.,  fbr 
improvement  In  eeed-planlers. 

John  Sbeflleld,  of  Poltaevvllle,  N.  Y.,  for  Im- 
provement in  apparatus  for  flling  miU-eaws. 

Robt.  H.  Collyer,  of  Nev-Yoik,  tor  Improvement 
in  gold-amalgamators. 

Isaac  R.  Shank,  of  Bottle,  Ya^  for  improved 
lath-machine. 

David  Rnaseli,  of  Dfewersbuigh.  Ind.,  fbr  Im- 
proved method  of  operating  saw^miU  blocks. 

Harrison  CL  Clark,  of  Weroeater,  Mass^  for  im- 


Thomas  Orossley,  of  Beaton,  Masa.,  for  ImproTe- 
ment  in  weaving  ent-plto  fobrfoai 

Wm.  Oann,  of  Black-Roek,  N.  Y^  tor  deanlag 
bolts  of  flooxiiig-mllla. 

Edward  Harrison,  of  New-Havw,  Coun^  for  Im- 
provement in  grlndtng-mlllB. 

Jerdon  L.  Mott,  of  New-York,  tor  Improvement  in 
securing  car>wheds  upon  axlea. 

Edwin  J.  Oreen,  of  Cedaxville,  tor  IngworemeBt 
In  joint-bodied  bunlei- 

Levi  Dederlck,  of  Albany,  N.Y^  tor  iBsprevement 
in  hay-preases. 

Jamea  J.  Johnson,  of  Allegliaqy,  Pa.,  and  Jamea 
V.  Cunningham,  of  Pif^boiigh,  Pa,  for  fanprove- 
ment  in  moulding  hollow-ware. 

John  C.  Reed,  of  Moont-Ternoa,  O^  assignor  to 
a  P.  BueklDgham  aad  Henry  P.  Upton,  of  sam» 
place,  for  improvement  la  grindlng-mlUs. 

Hervey  Ely,  of  Rochester,  N  Y.,  assignor  to 
unnel  B.  Ely,  of  mme  place,  tor  Improvement  In 
drying  flour. 

Thomas  Wallaee  and  Henry  Baehreister,  (the 
latter  now  deceased,)  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  tat  Im- 
proved blowing-ton. 

Dennis  Donnovan,  for  himselll  and  as 
■  of  Witdiell  a.  HaUman,  dec<»sed. 
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THE    PACIFIC    RAILROAD. 

COL.  FBKMOHT^S  NARRATIVE   OF  THE  XXPLOBATION    OF  THE   CENTRAL  ROUTE. 

Among  all  fraproyements  projected  in  this  country,  this  is  the  most  import- 
ant, whether  viewed  in  connection  with  its  effects  at  either  terminus  of  the 
road,  or  at  sundry  intermediate  stations. 

Kor  can  the  people  of  this  country  afford  to  neglect  works  of  improvement 
that  are  calculated  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  its  widely-separated  ter- 
litories.  A  unity  that  is  merely  nominal,  or  even  political  only,  is  compara- 
tirely  c^  little  value.  The  business  and  the  social  sympathies  of  the  different 
parts  must  be  bound  together,  else  it  is,  practically,  little  else  than  acombina- 
tioD  of  different  people  and  States,  the  value  of  which  will  be  among  the  prac- 
tical questions  that  are  worthy  of  exact  computation,  and  can  be  determined 
by  the  summing  up  of  columns  of  figures  representing  dollars  and  cents. 

If  there  is  a  territory  anywhere  within  ^each  of  such  a  road,  where  the 
people  are  indifferent  to  the  blessings  s/  ared  by  the  Union,  let  that  territory 
be  marked  as  one  through  which  the  Pacific  railroad  must  run  at  any  reason- 
able cost.  There  is  quite  enough  of  a  feeling  of  "  independence"  in  every  sec- 
tion of  our  country.  There  is  nothing  easier,  nothing  more  natural  to  an 
American  than  the  conviction — ^honest  to  some  extent — that,  come  what  will, 
"he  can  take  care  of  himself ;''  and  so  he  can,  in  a  certain  sense.  He  can 
**  defend  himself  when  attacked,  courageously  and  enthusiastically,  but  he  is 
not  omnipotent  after  all.  He  can  live  under  ffreat  embarrassments,  but  he 
can  not  always  remove  them.  He  can  bear  to  oe  deprived  of  many  things 
deemed  very  important^  but  he  can  not  secure  the  continuance  of  them  when 
the  fountab  is  dried  up  from  which  they  flowed. 

An  innocent  man,  or  even  a  guilty  one,  may  prove  a  match  for  a  posse  of ' 
dvii  officers  who  come  to  arrest  him  on  a  criminal  charge,  or  he  may  argue 
most  eloquently  and  iogeniously  on  his  trial  before  the  court ;  and  if  convicted, 
he  may  oppose  (though  vainly)  eveiy  attempt  to  inflict  the  penalty,  .and  acquire  > 
more  laurels  of  this  sort  than  could  a  Genghis  Eahn  or  tne  renowned  Tartar 
of  old,  and  he  can  comfort  himself,  for  a  while  at  leasts  when  under  lock  and 
kej^,  with  the  reflection  that  he  has  won  great  renown  bv  his  prowess ;  but 
he  is  a  prisoner  after  all,  and  he  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  but  at  the  will  of 
his  keepers. 

He  who  undervalues,  not  the  glory,  not  the  world-wide  renown,  secured  by 
our  Union,  but  the  domestic  comfort  and  the  sense  of  individual  security  thus 
guaranteed  to  him,  knows  not  what  he  is  doing. 

It  is  under  such  an  aspect  that  we  regard  this  project  as  of  so  great  im- 
portance ;  and  we  trust  our  readers  will  peruse  with  no  little  interest  the . 
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report  Tvhicb  follows,  prepared  by  Col.  Fremont  We  give  it  entire,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  paragraphs,  not  easentiallj  connected  with  the 
question  which  is  chieflj  concerned,  namely,  the  best  route  to  the  Pacific  : 

The  country  examined  was,  for  about  three*  fourths  of  the  distance — from 
the  Missouri  frontier,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  to  the  Valley  of  Pa- 
rowan,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  within  the  rim  of  the  Great 
Basin,  at  its  south-eastern  bend — along  and  between  the  thirty-eighth  and 
thirty-ninth  parallels  of  ladtude;  and  the  whole  line  divides  itself  naturally 
into  three  sections,  which  may  be  conveniently  followed  in  description. 

The  first  or  eastern  section  consists  of  the  great  prairie  slope,  spreading 
from  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Blanca  to  the  Missouri  frontier,  about  700  miles ; 
the  second,  or  middle  section,  comprehends  the  various  Rocky  Mountain 
ranges,  and  interlying  valleys,  between  the  termination  of  the  great  plains  at 
tl^e  foot  of  the  Sierra  Blanca,  and  the  Great  Basin,  at  the  Parowan  Yallej 
and  Wahsatch  Mountains,  where  the  first  Mormon  settlement  is  found,  about 
450  miles ;  the  third  or  western  section  comprehends  the  mountainous  plateau 
lying  between  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  a  distance  of 
about  400  miles. 

The  country  examined  was  upon  a  very  direct  line,  the  travelled  route  being 
about  1550  miles  over  an  air-line  distance  of  about  1300  miles. 

Tke  First  Section, — ^Four  separate  expeditions  across  this  section,  made 
before  the  present  one,  a^d  which  carried  me  over  various  lines  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  enable  me  to  speak  of  it  with  the  confidence  of  intimate 
knowledge.  It  is  a  plain  of  easy  inclination,  sweeping  directly  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  which  dominate  it  as  the  Highlands  do  the  ocean.  Its  charac- 
ter is  open  prairie,  over  which  summer  travelling  is  made  in  every  direction. 

For  a  railway,  or  a  winter  travelling  road,  the  route  would  be,  in  conside- 
ration of  wood,  coal,  building-stone,  water,  and  fertile  land,  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Kansas,  (which  might  be  made  one 
rich  continuous  corn-field,)  and  afterward  along  the  immediate  valley  of  the 
Upper  Arkansas,  of  which  about  two  hundred  miles,  as  you  approach  the 
mountains,  is  continuously  well  adapted  to  settlements  as  well  as  roads. 
Numerous  well-watered  and  fertile  valleys — Abroad  and  level — open  up  among 
the  mountains,  which  present  themselves  in  detached  blocks — out-liers — gra- 
dually closing  in  around  the  heads  of  the  streams,  but  leaving  open  approaches 
to  the  central  ridges.  The  whole  of  the  inter-mountain  region  is  abundant  in 
grasses,  wood,  coal,  and  fertile  soil.  The  Pueblos  above  Bent's  Fort  prove  it 
to  be  well  adapted  to  the  grains  and  vegetables  common  to  the  latitude, 
including  Indian  corn,  which  ripens  well,  and  to  the  support  of  healthy  stock, 
which  increases  well,  and  takes  care  of  itself  summer  and  winter. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  the  winters  short,  the  autumn  usually  having  its 
full  length  of  bright  open  weather,  without  snow,  which  in  winter  falls  rarely 
and  passes  off  quickly.  In  this  belt  of  country  lying  along  the  mountains, 
the  snow  falls  earlier  and  much  more  thinly  than  in  the  open  plains  to  the 
eastward ;  the  storms  congregate  about  the  high  mountains,  and  leave  the 
valleys  free.  In  the  beginning  of  December  we  found  yet  no  snow  on  the 
Huerfano  river,  and  were  informed  by  an  old  resident,  then  engaged  in  estab- 
lishing a  farm  at  the  mouth  of  this  stream,  that  snow  seldom  or  never  fell 
there,  and  that  cattle  were  left  in  the  range  all  the  winter  through. 

This  character  of  country  continued  to  the  foot  of  the  dividing  crest,  and 

to  this  point  our  journey  resulted  in  showing  a  very  easy  grade  for  a  road, 

over  a  country  unobstructed  either  by  snow  or  other  impediments,  and  hav- 

.  ing  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  an  agricultural  population. 
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IB  fertility  of  soil,  abundance  of  food  for  stock,  wood  and  coal  for  fuel,  and 
timber  for  necessary  constructions. 

Oar  examinations  around  the  southern  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas  have 
made  us  acquainted  with  many  passes,  grouped  together  in  a  small  space  of 
oountiy,  conducting  by  short  and  practicable  valleys  from  the  waters  of  the 
Arkansas,  jast  described,  to  the  valleys  of  the  Del  Norte  and  East  Colorado. 

The  Sierra  Blanca,  through  which  these  passes  lie,  is  high  and  rugged, 
presenting  a  very  broken  appearance,  but  rises  abruptly  from  the  open  coun- 
try on  either  side  narrowed  at  the  points  through  which  the  passes  are  cut, 
leaving  them  only  six  or  eight  miles  in  length  from  valley  to  valley,  and 
entirely  unobstructed  by  outlying  ranges  or  broken  country.  To  the  best  of 
these  passes  the  ascent  is,  along  the  open  valley  of  water-courses,  uniform  and 
very  ^rradual  in  ascent.  Standing  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sand 
HUl  Pass — one*  of  the  most  practicable  in  the  Sierra  Blanca,  and  above  those 
usually  travelled — at  one  of  the  remotest  head-springs  of  the  Huerfano  river, 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  follows  down  without  obstruction  or  abrupt  descent 
along  the  gradual  slope  of  the  valley  to  the  great  plains  which  reach  the 
Missouri. 

The  straight  river  and  the  open  valley  form,  with  the  plains  beyond,  one 
great  slope,  without  a  hill  to  break  the  line  of  sight  or  obstruct  the  course  of 
Uie  road.  On  either  side  of  this  line,  hills  slope  easily  to  tbe  river,  with  lines 
of  timber  and  yellow  autumnal  grass,  and  the  water  that  flows  smoothly 
between  is  not  interrupted  in  its  course  to  the  ocean.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  wooded  with  pines  and  covered  with  luxuriant  grasses,  up  to  the  very 
crags  of  the  central  summits.  On  the  8th  of  December  we  found  this  whole 
csoimtry  free  of  snow,  and  Daguerre  views  taken  at  the  time  show  the  grass 
cnUrely  uncovered  in  the  passes. 

Two  tunnel-like  passes  pierce  the  mountains  here,  almost  in  juxtaposition 
connecting  the  plain  country  on  either  side  by  short  passages  five  to  eight 
miles  long.  The  mountains  which  they  perforate  constitute  the  only  obstruc- 
tion, and  are  the  only  break  in  the  plain  or  valley  line  of  road  from  the  fron- 
tier of  Missouri  to  the  summit  hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  distance  of 
aboat  eight  hundred  and  fitly  miles,  or  more  than  half  way  to  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley. 

At  this  place  the  line  entered  the  middle  section,  and  continued  its  western 
course  over  an  open  valley  country,  admirably  adaptpd  for  settlement,  across 
the  San  Luis  valley,  and  up  the  flat  bottom-lands  of  the  Sah-watch  to  the 
heights  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Across  these  wooded 
heights — wooded  and  grass-covered  up  to  and  over  their  rounded  summits — 
to  tbe  Coo-cha-to-ye  pass,  the  line  followed  an  open  easy  wagon  way,  such  as  is 
osnai  to  a  rulling  country.  On  the  high  summit  lands  were  forests  of  coni- 
ferous trees,  and  the  snow  in  the  pass  was  four  inches  deep.  This  was  on  the 
14th  of  December.  A  day  earlier  our  horses'  feet  would  not  have  touched 
snow  in  the  crossing. 

But  ihe  winter  had  now  set  in  over  all  the  mountain  regions,  and  the 
country  was  so  constantly  enveloped  and  hidden  with  clouds  which  rested 
upon  it,  and  the  air  so  darkened  by  falling  snow,  that  exploring  became  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous,  precisely  where  we  felt  most  interested  in  making  a 
thorough  examination.  We  were  moving  in  fog^  and  clouds  through  a  region 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  without  guides ;  and  were,  therefore,  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  examination  of  a  single  line,  and  the  ascertainment 
of  the  winter  condition  of  the  country  over  which  it  passed,  which  was,  in  feet, 
the  main  object  of  our  expedition. 
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Oar  progress  in  this  mountainous  region  was  necessarily  slow,  and  during 
ten  days,  which  it  occupied  us  to  pass  through  about  one  hundred  miles  of 
the  mountainous  country  bordering  the  eastern  side  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
valley,  the  greatest  depth  of  the  snow  was,  among  the  pines  and  aspens  on 
the  ridges,  about  two  and  a  half  feet,  and  in  the  valleys  about  six  inches. 
The  atmosphere  is  too  cold  and  dry  for  much  snow,  and  the  valleys,  protected 
by  the  mountains,  are  comparatively  free  from  it,  and  warm.  We  here  found 
villages  of  Utah  Indians  in  their  wintering  ground,  in  little  valleys  along  cne 
foot  of  the  higher  mountains,  and  bordering  the  more  open  country  of  the 
Colorado  valley.  Snow  was  here  (December  25)  only  a  few  inches  deep — 
the  grass  generally  appearing  above  it,  and  there  being  none  under  the  trees 
or  on  the  southern  hill  sides. 

The  horses  of  the  Utahs  were  living  on  the  range,  and  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  used  in  hunting,  were  in  excellent  condition.  One  which  we 
had  occasion  to  kill  for  food  had  on  it  about  two  inches  of  fat,  being  in  as 
good  order  as  any  buffalo  we  had  killed  in  November  on  the  eastern  plains. 
Over  this  valley  country — about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  across — the 
Indians  informed  us  that  snow  falls  only  a  few  inches  in  depth,  such  as  we 
saw  it  at  the  time.  The  immediate  valley  of  the  Upper  Colorado,  for  about 
one  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  and  from  the  7th  to  the  22d  of  January,  was 
entirely  bare  of  snow,  and  the  weather  resembled  that  of  autumn  in  this 
country. 

The  line  here  entered  the  body  of  mountains  known  as  the  Wah-satch  and 
An-ter-ria  ranges,  which  are  practical  at  several  places  in  this  part  of  their 
course ;  but  the  falling  snow  and  destitute  condition  of  my  party  again  inter- 
fered to  impede  examinations.  They  lie  between  the  Colorado  valley  and 
the  Great  Baan,  and  at  their  western  base  are  established  the  Mormon  settle- 
ments of  Parowan  and  Cedar  City.  They  are  what  are  called  fertile  valleys, 
offering  inducements  to  settlement  and  £Eicilities  for  making  a  road.  These 
mountains  are  a  great  store-house  of  materials — ^timber,  iron,  coal — which 
would  be  of  indispensable  use  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
road,  and  are  solid  foundations  to  build  up  the  future  prosperity  of  the  rapidly- 
increasing  Utah  State. 

Salt  is  abundant  on  the  eastern  border  mountains,  as  the  Sierra  de  Sal, 
being  named  from  it.  In  the  ranges  lying  behind  the  Mormon  settiements, 
among  the  mountains  Uirough  which  the  line  passes,  are  accumulated  a  great 
wealth  of  iron  and  coal,  and  extensive  forests  of  heavy  timber.  These  forests 
are  the  largest  I  am  acqwunted  with  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  being  in  some 
places  twenty  miles  in  depth  of  continuous  forest ;  the  general  growth  lofty 
and  large,  frequently  over  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  reaching  five 
feet,  the  red  spruce  and  yellow  pine  predominating.  At  the  actual  southern 
extremity  of  the  Mormon  settiements,  consisting  of  the  two  inclosed  towns  of 
Parowan  and  Cedar  City,  near  to  which  our  line  passed,  a  coal-mine  has  been 
opened  for  about  eighty  yards,  and  iron-works  already  established.  Iron 
here  occurs  in  extraordinary  masses,  in  some  parts  accumulated  into  moun- 
tains, which  comb  out  in  crests  of  solid  iron,  thirty  feet  thick  and  a  hundred 
yards  lon^. 

In  passmg  through  this  bed  of  mountains,  about  fourteen  days  had  beet) 
occupied — ^from  January  24  to  February  7 — the  deepest  snow  we  here  encoun- 
tered being  about  up  to  the  saddle  skirts,  or  four  feet ;  this  occurring  only  in 
occasional  drifts  in  tiie  passes  on  northern  exposures,  knd  in  the  small  moun- 
tain flats  hemmed  in  by  woods  and  hills,  in  the  valley  it  was  sometimes  a 
few  inches  deep,  and  as  often  none  at  all.    On  our  arrival  at  the  Mormon 
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settlements,  Febraary  8th,  we  found  it  a  few  inches  deep,  and  were  there 
infonaed  that  the  winter  had  been  unasually  long-continued  and  severe,  the 
thermometer  having  been  as  low  as  seventeen  d^ees  below  zero,  and  more 
snow  having  &llen  than  in  all  the  previous  winters  together  since  the  establish- 
ment of  this  colony. 

At  this  season  their  farmers  had  usually  been  occupied  with  their  ploughs, 
preparing  the  land  for  grain. 

At  this  point,  the  line  of  exploration  entered  the  third  or  western  section, 
comprehending  the  mountainous  plateau  between  the  Wah-satch  mountains 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California.  Two  routes  here  suggested  themselves 
to  me  for  examination — one  directly  across  the  plateau  between  the  Slth 
and  38th  parallels ;  the  other  keeping  to  the  south  of  the  mountains,  and 
following  for  about  two  hundred  miles  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Virgen — 
Virgin  river — ^thence  direct  to  the  Trejon  Pass,  at  the  head  of  the  San  Joa- 
qnm  valley. 

This  route  down  the  Virgin  river  had  been  examined  the  year  before,  with 
a  Tiew  to  settlement  this  summer  by  a  Mormon  exploring  party,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Steele,  of  Parowan,  who  (and  others  of  ue  party)  informed 
me  that  they  found  fertile  valleys  inhabited  by  Indians  who  cultivated  corn 
and  melons,  and  the  ridi  ground  in  many  places  matted  over  with  grape- 
fines.  The  Trejon  Passes  are  two,  one  of  them,  from  the  abundance  of  vines 
at  its  lower  end,  called  Caxon  de  las  Uvas.  They  were  of  long  use,  and  were 
examined  by  me,  and  their  practicability  ascertained  in  my  expedition  of 
1$48-M9 ;  and  in  1851  I  again  passed  through  them  both,  bringing  three 
thoQSBod  head  of  cattle  through  one  of  them. 

Knowing  the  practicability  of  these  passes,  and  confiding  in  the  report  of 
Major  Steele  as  to  the  intermediate  country,  I  determined  to  take  the  other, 
(between  the  S'/th  and  38th  parallels,)  it  recommending  itself  to  me  as  being 
more  direct  toward  San  Francisco,  and  preferable,  on  that  account,  for  a 
road,  if  suitable  ground  could  be  found ;  and  also  as  being  unknown,  the 
Mormons  in£;vming  me  that  various  attempts  had  been  made  to  explore  it, 
and  all  failed  for  want  of  water.  Although  biased  in  favor  of  the  Virgin 
river  route,  I  determined  to  examine  this  one  in  the  interest  of  geography, 
and  accordingly  set  out  for  this  purpose  from  the  settlement  about  the  20th 
of  February,  travelling  directly  westward  from  Cedar  City,  (eighteen  miles 
west  of  Parowan.)  We  found  the  country  a  high  table-land,  bristling  with 
mountains,  often  in  short  isolated  blocks,  and  sometimes  accumulated  into 
considerable  ranges,  with  numerous  open  and  low  passes. 

We  are  thus  always  in  a  valley,  and  always  surrounded  by  mountains 
more  or  leas  closely,  which  apparently  altered  in  shape  and  position  as  we 
advanced.  The  valleys  are  dry  and  naked,  without  water  or  wood ;  but  the 
mountains  are  generally  covered  with  grass  and  well  wooded  with  pines ; 
springs  are  very  rare,  and  occasional  small  streams  are  at  remote  distances. 
Not  a  human  being  was  encountered  between  the  Santa  Clara  road,  near  the 
Monnon  settlements,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  over  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  hundred  miles.  The  solitary  character  of  this  uninhabited  region — the 
naked  valleys  without  water-courses,  among  mountains  with  fertile  soil  and 
grass,  and  woods  abundant,  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  unfinished  country. 

Commencing  at  the  88th,  we  struck  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  or  about  the 
37th  parsdlel,  about  the  15th  of  March. 

On  our  route  across  we  had  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  pleasant  and 
rather  warm  weather ;  the  valley  grounds  and  low  ridges  uncovered,  but 
snow  over  the  upper  parts  of  the  higher  mountains.    Between  the  20th  of 
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February  and  19th  of  March  we  had  several  BDOW-storms,  someUmes  accom- 
panied with  hail  and  heavy  thunder ;  but  the  &now  remained  on  the  valley 
grounds  only  a  few  horns  after  the  etorm  was  over.  It  forms  not  the  leaBt 
impediment  at  any  time  of  the  winter.  I  was  prepared  to  find  the  Sierra 
here  broad,  rugged,  and  blocked  up  with  snow,  and  was  not  disappointed  in 
ray  expectation.  The  first  range  we  attempted  to  cross  carried  us  to  an  ele- 
vation of  8000  or  9000  feet,  and  into  impassable  snow,  which  was  further 
increased  on  the  16th  by  a  considerable  fall. 

There  was  no  object  in  forcing  a  passage,  and  I  accordingly  turned  at  once 
some  sixty  or  eighty  miles  to  the  southward,  making  a  wide  sweep  to  strike 
the  point  of  the  Oalifomia  mountain  where  the  Sierra  Nevada  suddenly  breaks 
off  and  declines  into  a  lower  country.  Information  obtained  years  before 
from  the  Indians  led  me  to  believe  that  the  low  mountains  were  broken  into 
many  passes,  and  at  all  events  I  had  the  certainty  of  an  easy  passage  through 
either  of  Walker's  passes. 

When  the  point  was  reached,  I  found  the  Indian  information  fully  verified ; 
the  mountain  suddenly  terminated  and  broke* down  into  loWer  grounds  barely 
above  the  level  of  the  country,  and. making  numerous  openings  into  the  val- 
ley of  San  Joaquin.  I  entered  idto  the  first  which  offered,  (taking  no  time  to 
search,  as  we  were  entirely  out  of  provisions  and  living  upon  horses,)  which 
led  us  by  an  open  and  almost  level  hollow  thirteen  miles  long  to  an  upland 
not  steep  enough  to  be  called  a  hill,  over  into  the  valley  of  a  small  affluent 
to  Kern  river ;  the  hollow  and  the  valley  making  together  a  way  where  a 
wagon  would  not  find  any  obstruction  for  forty  miles. 

The  country  around  the  passes  in  which  the  Sierra  Nevada  here  terminates 
declines  considerably  below  its  more  northern  elevation.  There  was  no  snow 
to  be  seen  at  all  on  its  eastern  face,  and  none  in  the  pass ;  but  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  opening  spring,  flowers  blooming  in  fields  on  both  sides  of  the  Sierra. 

Between  the  point  of  the  mountains  and  tbe  head  of  the  valley  at  the  Tre- 
jon  the  passes  generally  are  free  from  snow  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
descent  from  them  to  the  ocean  is  distribuced  over  a  long  slope  of  more  than 
two  hundred  miles.  The  low  dry  country  and  the  long  slope,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  high  country  and  short  sudden  descent  and  heavy  snows  of 
the  passes  behind  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  are  among  the  considerations 
which  suggest  themselves  in  favor  of  the  route  by  the  head  of  the  San 
Joaquin. 
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If  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  vast  good  which  comes,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  encouragement  of  the  various  arts  and  manufactures,  let  him  visit 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  villages  and  cities,  even,  that  have 
grown  up  under  such  an  influence,  are  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  that  rich  and  growing  commonwealth.  We  have  presented,  at  some  length, 
a  view  of  the  iron  and  coal  of  that  region,  and  the  immense  wealth  created 
by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  minerals. 

The  largest  and  richest  beds  of  limestone  also  are  found  here.  The  view 
here  given  represents  the  lime-kilns  near  Spring  Hill.  They  occur  above 
Morristown,  where  the  hills  of  the  Mine  Ridge,  somewhat  depressed,  rise  out 
of  and  cut  off  the  basin.  They  are  met  alternately  "in  subordinate  ridges 
and  valleys  of  denudation."  At  various  points  along  the  Schuylkill,  especi- 
ally near  Spring  Hill.  Conshokocken,  and  Port  Kennedy,  there  are  very 
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extensive  qu^rries^  vfhere  kilos  have  been  erected  for  burning  the  stone. 
They  are  generally  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  thereby  furnishing  peculiar 


Limt  KUm  mar  Spring  Hiil. 

facilities  for  throwing  in  the  lime  at  the  top.  The  stones,  as  placed  in  the 
kilo,  form  an  arch  over  the  hearth,  with  sufficient  space  between  alternate 
layers  to  permit  tlie  heat  to  penetrate  and  decompose  them. 

Spring  Hill  receives  its 
name  from  a  superb  boil- 
ing spring.  A  short  dis- 
tance above  Manayunk,  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive 
anthracite  furnaces  in  the 
State.  It  is  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  and 
presents  a  spirited  scene 
when  viewed  from  the 
Reading  Railroad,  especi- 
ally in  the  evening,  when 

AntkraciU   Furnaces.  Q^q  flames  issuing  from    the 

chimneys  illumine  the  whole  neighborhooa.  .  ,     .        e  ^^     c 

The  Reading  railroad  abounds,  along  its  entire  length,  with  views  full  of 

interest.    The  works  of  the  road  itself  ate  peculiarly  imposing,  while^  the 

natural  scenery  of  the  territory  through  which  it  passes  is  exceedingly  various, 

and  much  of  it  very  beautiful. 

We  also  present 
fiview  of  one  of  the 
structures  upon  the 
Philadelphia  and 
ColumbiaRailroad, 
namely,  the  Via- 
duct over  the  Cone- 
maugh.  It  con- 
sists of  a  single 
arch  of  eighty  feet, 
and  nearly  seventy- 
five  feet  above  the 
water  of  the  stream. 
The  engraving  also 
represents  the  na- 
_    ^  _  ture  of  the  rocky 

viadmct  over  the  Conemaugh.  ridge  around  which 

the  stream  is  forced  to  wind  its  bed.    The  little  stream  is  driven  nearly  a 
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mile  out  of  its  course.     The  view  here  given  is  the  westfern  side  of  the  ridge. 

Of  this  viaduct  Mr.  Smith  says :  "  While  it  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  3i© 

neatness  and  symmetrical  proportions  of  the  design,  it  is  as  durable  as  the 

eternfil  foundation  upon  whi^h  i^  rp^ts."' 

On  the  Reading  Bail - 
road,  a  short  distance 
above  Phoenix ville,  is  h 
tunnel  more  than  2000 
feet  in  length.  It  is  cut 
through  solid  dark-red 
sandstone,  and  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  heaviest 
sections  of  railroading 
in  the  United  States. 
Emerging  from  the  tun- 
nel, the  road  crosses  n 
splendid  and  substantial 
stone  arched  bridge  over 
the  Schuylkill. 


IHtnnel  and  Bridge  eiboee  PhaenixvilU, 
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This  important  subject  has  been  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  of  this  city,  and  on  a  recent  occasion 
the  Society  was  addressed  by  Levi  S.  Chatfield.  The  following  is  an  outline 
of  his  remarks : 

"  The  history  of  this  project  is  characteristic  of  our  people  and  country.  It 
was  spoken  of  as  early  as  1836  by  several  statesmen.  The  only  question  now 
is  one  of  finance  and  route,  for  it  certainly  will  be  constructed.  The  things 
to  be  considered  are.  Where  shall  it  be  ?  what  its  length  and  what  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country  it  goes  through  ?  I  speak  to-night  of  the  Texas  route, 
with  reference  to  all  these  particulars.  Colonel  Benton  has  spoken  of  its 
being  constructed  and  worked  by  the  United  States  government  free ;  the 
terminus  to  be  in  St.  Louis.  This  is  not  probable.  Mr.  Whitney  has  directed 
public  attention  to  the  propriety  of  the  United  States  government  making 
grants  of  land  to  companies  or  individuals.  I  do  not  think  this  plan  the  best, 
because  the  completion  would  be  delayed.  I  believe  the  shortest  and  least 
expensive  plan  is  one  suggested  by  myself,  namely,  to  construct  the  road  by 
a  legal  corporation,  to  be  aided  as  far  as  possible  by  the  general  government, 
to  be  adopted  by  the  States  through  which  the  road  runs,  and  aided  by  them 
as  far  as  they  choose.  I  suppose  ^tbe  balance  of  money  would  be  realized 
by  assessments  on  the  stock,  and  by  loans  based  on  the  available  means  of 
the  company.  This  scheme  I  presented  to  many  members  of  Congress,  who 
recommended  me  to  get  a  bill  for  it  in  the  New- York  Legislature.  This  I 
succeeded  in  having  done  after  some  opposition.  The  stock  was  subscribed 
to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000.  I  do  not  say  it  was  taken  by  the  best  possi- 
ble names.  Steps  were  taken  to  have  the  scheme  put  in  operation.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  go  to  Texas — I  among  them,  where  I  remained 
iwo  months.  I  travelled  along  the  proposed  line  of  road  for  300  miles.  The 
general  law  of  Texas  nearly  confines  it  to  the  32d  degree  of  latitude.  There 
are  several  other  charters  granted  by  Texas  for  various  routes,  but  they  have 
not  been  acted  on  by  that  State,  which  shows  that  her  capital  is  not  equal  to 
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the  work.  Texas  has  passed  a  law  that  whatever  company  undertakes  the 
3dd  degree  road  shall  have  20  sections  to  the  mile ;  that  is,  1280  acres.  I 
regard  this  as  the  most  magnificent  bonus  ever  offered  any  company.  The 
800  miles  give  10/240,000  acres,  worth  $5  per  acre,  within  the  time  the 
company  is  bound  to  dispose  of  it;  that  is,  $51,000,000.  Several  competent 
judges  have  pronounced  this  country  the  first  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  espo- 
dally  the  north-eastern  counties  of  Texas,  through  which  one  half  of  the  torA 
would  pass.  I  estimate  the  cost  at  $32,000,000 ;  good  judges  say  only  hair' 
that;  but  the  country  is  a  rolling  country,  through  which  the  cost  of  grading 
would  be  considerable.  West  of  the  Trinity  River  the  land  is  mostly  prairie ; 
bat  east  of  it  is  most  productive;  the  staples  would  be  wheat  and  cotton.  I 
think  two  bales  to  the  acre  could  be  raised.  I  am  sfttisfied  Governor 
Stephens's  Northern  Route  is  not  nearly  as  productive.  From  El  Paso  to 
Adair  Bay  the  route  through  Mexico  is  practicable ;  the  rest  of  the  way  to 
San  Francisco  is  doubtful,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  found  practicable.  But  if 
the  road  ceased  at  Adair  Bay  all  the  purposes  of  commerce  would  be  sub- 
served. In  this  case,  I  put  down  the  cost  from  El  Paso  at  $50,000  a  mile, 
that  is,  $25,000,000.  This  would  make  the  whole  cost  only  $6,000,000  over 
the  value  of  the  land  granted.  Beside,  the  company  might  take  advantage 
of  the  other  charters,  and  thus  get  in  addition  16  sections  to  the  mile.  Con- 
Becdng  lines  are  either  made  or  projected  all  the  way  to  New- York.  This  is 
the  shortest  of  all  the  proposed  roads  between  the  oceans.  I  believe  that 
Matagorda  would  be  the  freight  terminus.  Either  it  or  Galveston,  though 
not  very  good  harbors  at  present,  could  easily  be  made  so.  Texas  has  a 
fall  right  to  give  away  all  the  land  she  gives  by  those  charters.  Her  course 
in  this  regard  I  consider  eminently  statesmanlike ;  she  should  give  every  aero 
away  to  open  up  her  country  to  commerce.  As  it  is,  the  inhabitants  ar^  so 
aegi^ated  that  they  have  no  motive  to  industry  and  commerce.  Her  cotton- 
lands  are  far  superior  to  most  of  the  Southern  States.  I  think  an  investment 
in  these  lines  would  be  the  best  that  could  be  made.'' 

Mr.  Distnmell  proposed,  at  a  future  time,  to  make  an  exhibit  of  the  north- 
on  and  central  route. 
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Our  first  thought,  su^ested  by  reading  a  report  of  this  company,  is  the 
extendve  influence  of  a  single  step  in  internal  improvements.  No  one  is  dis- 
connected from  others.  On  the  location  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road, it  was  proposed  to  open  the  great  northern  coal  basin  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  charter  was  obtained  and  a  company  organized  in  1850,  for  that  portion 
between  the  basin  at  Scranton  and  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad  at  Great 
Bend.  This  was  called  the  LegirettVGap  Railroad.  The  name  of  this  com- 
pany was  changed  to  that  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany, in  1851.  In  1849,  the  charter  of  the  Delaware  and  Cobb's-Gap  Rail- 
road Company  was  obtained,  and  the  company  was  organized  in  1850.  In 
1853,  these  two  companies  were  consolidated.  This  line  of  railroad  forms  a 
part  of  the  great  line  extending  from  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  New- York. 
The  several  parts  are  as  follows : 

Oswego  and  Syracuse  Railroad,      -         -        -         35  miles. 
Syracuse  and  Binghamton  Railroad,  -        -     80     " 

Binghampton  to  &;ranton  Coal-fields,      -        -         62     " 
Scranton  to  New- York,  via  New-Jersey  Central,  -  125     " 
or  a  total  distance  of  302  miles. 
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This  company  has  secured  $=ome  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the  yallej*  From 
Mr.  Needham^s  report,  it  appears  that  the  minable  coal  on  the  company's 
lands  will  exceed  50,000,000  tons. 

The  miniDg  lands  of  this  company  are  situated  in  the  Lackawanna  Val- 
ley, south-west  of  Cobb*s  and  Leggett^s  Gaps,  and  east,  south,  and  south-west 
of  the  village  of  Hyde-Park ;  the  town  of  Scranton  being  approximately  in 
its  centre.  One  portion  of  these  lands  lies  outside  or  to  the  south-east  of  the 
natural  boundary  of  the  Lackawanna  coal-field ;  the  other  and  far  more  valu- 
able part  of  the  estate  embraces  all  the  south-eastern  side  and  central  tracts 
of  the  coal-basin,  extendiog  up  the  valley,  north-east,  to  within  a  mile  or  so 
of  the  villages  of  Dunmore  and  Providence,  and  in  the  opposite  direction, 
south-west,  with  some  interruptions,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Scranton  ;  its 
northern  and  north-western  boundary  being  on  the  table-land  north  of  the 
Lackawanna  meadows.  The  amount  of  productive  coal-lands  thus  situated, 
belonging  to  the  two  companies,  is  estimated  at  about  3000  acres. 

Reports  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Needham,  and  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Bogers, 
State  Geologist,  in  reference  to  these  lands.  The  former  represents  the  gene- 
ral outliues  of  the  workable  veins  on  that  portion  which  is  known  as  the 
"Griffin  Lot,"  as  follows : 

"•  The  first  in  the  descending  order  is  the  *A'  vein,  8  feet;  the  second,  a  3 
feet  vein  ;  then  *15'  4  feet,  where  it  has  been  worked;  *0'  6  feet;  *I)'  8 
feet,  and  *£M5  feet,  making  43  feet  in  6  veins,  all  belonging  to  the  upper 
series  of  free- burning  or  steam  coals.  All  these  veins  would  be  worked  in 
Schuylkill,  and  can  be  worked  here;  but  the  smaller  veins  would  cost  more 
in  proportion,  per  ton,  for  mining,  than  the  larger  ones.  Of  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  this  upper  series,  21  feet  may  be  classed  with  the  superior  coals  for 
generating  steam,  possessing  great  heating  powers,  a  very  active  combustion, 
with  rectangular  fracture,  suiting  a  condensed  stowage,  for  oceanic  naviga- 
tion ;  containing  little  earthy  matter,  and  leaving  a  residuum  of  about  1  per 
cent  ashes.  The  lower  series  comprises  five  working  veins,  of  a  very  dissimi- 
lar coaL  The  first  of  this  second  series,  the  *  F'  vein,  varies  from  6  feet  to  8 
feet  4  inches  pure  coal,  devoid  of  slate,  of  a  semi-conch oidal  fracture,  and  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  splendid  coals  sent  to  market,  excelled  only  by  a  small 
vein  of  the  Lehigh,  3  feet  thiclc,  known  as  the  *  clear  vein,'  the  heaviest  and 
purest  known  anthracite.  This  vein  will  be  mined  and  sent  to  market,  for  the 
first  time,  this  year  (1854)  from  this  coal-field.  We  hope  to  be  ready  in 
time  to  mine  and  send  to  market  this  year  about  forty  thousand  tons  of  this  coal. 

The  next  in  the  series  is  the  big  vein  of  Wilkesbarre  and  Pittston,  varying 
from  9  to  18  feet.  This,  the  'G'  vein,  with  its  usual  slates,  measures  on 
the  Griffin  lot.  18  feet  1  inch;  is  a  good  hard,  firm  coal;  rectangular  frac- 
ture, well  known  in  your  city  as  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's.  Then 
comes  the  *H'  vein,  a  superior  coal,  very  similar  in  hardness,  fracture  and 
quality  to  the* F'  vein  above  mentioned,  and  is  8  feet  thick.  These  three 
veins  alone  will  produce,  of  good  merchantable  coal,  on  the  Griffin  lot,  27 
feet  in  thickness,  equal  to  34,660  tons  per  acre,  after  deducting  20  per  cent 
for  mine-waste  and  supports.  The  coal  of  the  three  above  veins,  *  F,'  *  G,' 
and  *  H,'  are  all  of  the  hard  variety  of  anthracites ;  excellent  for  foundry, 
furnace,  and  smithing  purposes ;  and  vnth  blowers,  would  answer  well  for 
8team  purposes.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  coals  of  the  upper  series  are 
excellent  steam-producing  coals,  without  ike  aid  of  blowers. 

Next,  and  last  in  order,  are  the  veins  *  I '  aiid  *  K,'  6  and  4  feet  respect- 
ively in  thickness.  They  are  worked  at  Dunmore,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company,  but  are  inferior  in  quality  to  the  veins  of  *F,'  *G,'  and  *H,' 
although  fair  meichan table  coali" 
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Baff-colored  sand-stone. 

The  capacity  of  the  "  Diamond-mine  tract"  is  nearly  as  great,  the  product 
being  estimated  at  25,000,000  tons. 
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The  foIlowiDg  account  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Professor  Rogers : 

GENERAL  TOPOGRAPHICAL  FBATT7BES. 

Like  the  other  Anthractic  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  this  large  and  rich 
basin  of  the  Lackawanna  and  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  is  surrounded 
by  a  double  belt  of  mountain  summits ;  but  instead  of  that  usually  entire 
separation  of  the  inner  and  the  outer  ridges  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the 
Pottsville,  the  Shamokin,  and  other  coal-valleys,  the  intervening  deep  narrow 
valley  of  red  shale  is  here  only  a  high  sloping  platform  or  bench  on  the  side 
of  the  exterior  mountain,  and  the  interior  crest  but  a  subordinate  ridge  or 
shoulder  between  this  beich  and  the  main  valley. 

The  coal-field,  or  trough  of  the  coal,  containing  strata,  encompassed  by  this 
picturesque  mountain  rim,  is  a  very  elongated  valley,  some  fifty  miles  in 
length,  from  Beech  Grove  to  Carbondale,  and  not  more  than  five  miles  wide 
in  its  broadest  central  portion,  between  Solomon's  Gap  and  the  entrance  of 
the  Susquehanna  at  Pittston.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  very  regular,  symmetrical 
crescent^  curving  in  its  course  as  much  as  fifty  degrees,  the  northern  horn  at 
Carbondale  pointing  nearly  north  twenty  degrees  east,  while  the  western 
one  at  Beech  Grove  is  directed  only  twenty  degrees  south  of  west  In  its 
interior  features  this  valley  is  extremely  diversified,  and  it  is  full  of  landscapes 
of  uncommon  beauty.  From  Pittston  to  Nanticoke,  or  between  the  points 
where  the  Susquehanna  enters  and  leaves  the  Basin,  the  northern  half  of  the 
main  bed  of  the  valley  is  a  wide,  level,  fertile  plain,  or  low  diluvial  floor, 
watered  by  the  tree-fringed  river.  A  similar  but  narrower  belt  of  low  ground, 
underlaid  in  like  manner  with  a  deep  deposit  of  drift  or  gravel,  winds  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  upper  north-eastern  portion  of  the  valley,  or  that 
occupied  by  the  Lackawanna. 

GENERAL   VIEW   OF  THE   STRATA. 

Taking  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the  several  rocky  strata  which  surround 
and  are  embraced  within  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  Basin,  they  will  be 
found  to  constitute  four  distinct  groups,  differing  in  their  positions,  compo- 
sition, and  the  value  of  their  imbedded  deposits. 

1st.  The  first  and  lowest  in  the  order  of  stratification  is  a  thick  series  of 
gray  sandstones,  occasionally  pebbly,  and  including  beds  of  shale.  This  out- 
crops high  on  the  inner  slope  and  summit  of  the  outer  broad  mountain-ridge 
of  each  border  of  the  Basin.  The  formation  is  several  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness ;  and  is  the  lowest  or  oldest  of  our  American  carboniferous  strata,  but  in 
this  part  of  the  mountain-chain  of  the  country,  contains  no  coal  nor  anj 
notable  amount  of  iron  ore.  It  is  called  the  vespertine  series  in  the  nomen- 
clature adopted  by  Professor  Wm.  B.  Eogers  and  myself  for  the  rocks  of  the 
AUeghanies.  Some  of  the  extreme  south-eastern  tracts  of  the  Company's 
estate  extend  into  this  formation,  where  it  forms  the  high  mountain  border- 
ing the  upper  reach  of  the  valley  of  Stafford  Meadow  Brook. 

2d.  Next  in  succession,  overlying  the  previous  set,  and  outcropping  to  form 
the  bench,  or  sometimes  valley,  which  follows  the  inner  slope  of  the  outer  or 
main  mountain  all  round  the  Coal  Basin,  is  a  mixed  group  of  strata,  red 
shales  in  the  inferior  portion,  gray  sandstones  and  bufi'-colored  slates  in  the 
middle,  and  a  peculiar  hone-like,  very  close-grained  calcareous  sandstone  in 
the  upper.  Such  is  the  character  of  this  formation  in  the  vicinity  of  Scran- 
ton,  and  elsewhere  on  the  borders  of  the  Lackawanna  division  of  the  Basin, 
where  its  total  average  thickness  does  not  amount  to  350  feet,  and  where  the 
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red  shale  of  the  lower  member  of  this  mass  is  extremely  thin,  and  in  places  ' 
altogether  absent.  But  further  south-westward,  especially  from  Solomon's 
Gap  to  Beech  Grove,  the  red  shale  assumes  great  relative  bulk,  and  the 
middle  and  upper  divisions,  as  at  Nanticoke,  are  comparatively  auite  reduced, 
the  whole  formation  being  here  from  two  to  three  times  as  thicK  as  where  it 
bounds  the  Lackawanna  valley.  It  is  among  the  layers  of  the  lower  or  shale 
group  of  this  formation  that  we  encounter  the  interesting  ca/car«ou«  iron  ore 
uf  the  Stafford  Meadow  Valley,  now  extensively  mined  there  on  the  Lacka- 
wanna Iron  and  Coal  Company's  lands,  and  largely  smelted  in  the  furnaces 
at  ScrantoD.  The  whole  formation  is  the  umbral  series  of  mine  and  my  bro- 
ther's classification,  or  the  middle  carboniferous  formation. 

Sd.  Immediately  over  the  fine-grained,  hone-like  sandstone  of  the  top  of 
the  umbral  series,  rests  the  coarse,  massive,  white  and  gray  conglomerate. 
which  constitutes  the  base  or  supporting  member  of  the  productive  coal  mea- 
sures, or  upper  carboniferous  series ;  this  is  the  serai  conglomerate  of  our 
dasB^fication.     All  round  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  coal-field,  this  well- 
known  and  easily-iecognized  rock  is  composed  of  two  sets  of  strata — a  lower 
group  made  up  in  large  part  of  extremely  coarse  pebbles  of  nut  size,  of  white 
qaartz  and  gray  sandstone,  compactly  cemented  into  thick  and  ponderous 
beds — and  an  upper  set^  of  less  massive  layers  of  a  smaller  grained  conglome- 
rate, and  dark  gray  sandstones,  the  pebble  seldom  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
pea  or  small  hazel-nut    The  average  thickness  of  the  lower  mass  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Basin  is  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet,  whereas  on  the 
north-west  side  it  seems  nowhere  to  exceed  forty  feet ;  thai  of  the  upper,  fine- 
grained rock,  varies  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet,  but  shows  no  such  marked 
reduction  in  passing  from  its  south-eastern  to  its  north-western  out-crop.    At 
Scranton,  on  Roaring  Brook,  the  coarser  rock  is  about  eighty  feet,  and  the 
finer  grained,  which  is  here  quarried,  and  makes  a  valuable,  strong  building- 
stone,  is  about  the  same  thickness.    A  comprehensive  study  of  the  lower  coal 
strata,  and  of  the  conglomerates  interstratified  among  them,  distinctly  shows 
that  even  the  main  undermost,  coarsest  pudding-stone,  or  serai  conglomerate, 
is  itself  properly  but  a  member  of  the  true  coal  measures,  and  in  no  sense  an 
independent  formation.    There  are  districts  in  Pennsylvania  where  productive 
coal  seams  occur  imbedded  within  this  coarsest,  lowest  mass,  and  others, 
indeed,  where  such  exist  even  beneath  or  outside  of  it 

4th.  The  last  and  highest  of  the  formations  of  the  region  in  the  order  of 
stratification  is  the  coal  formation  proper.  In  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna 
basin,  this  consists,  as  is  well  known,  of  coarse  and  fine-grained  gray  micace- 
ous sandstones,  pebbly  in  some  of  their  beds ;  and  of  argillaceous  sandstones, 
shales,  slates,  and  fire-clays ;  some  more  siliceous  and  gritty ;  some  more 
alaminoos  and  smoo^;  and  between  all  these  are  interstratified  beds  of 
anthradte  of  all  dimensions,  from  a  few  inches  to  many  yards  in  thickness. 
All  the  coal  seams,  with  one  or  two  very  local  exceptions,  yield  either  white 
or  gray  ashes,  and,  as  in  the  Pottsville  and  Shamokin  basins,  the  coals  of  this 
character  are  overlaid  by  a  group  of  beds,  producing  red  and  brownish  ashes 
such  as  are  not  here  met  with,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  in  this  Wyoming  valley 
we  have  the  representatives  of  only  the  lower  or  white-ash  series  of  the  other 
great  basins.  Denuding  action,  which  has  been  especially  powerful  here, 
may  have  swept  ofif  the  once  overlying  and  more  exposed  red-ash  series,  or 
these  possibly  may  never  have  been  formed  in  this  northern  district. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  precision,  until  researches  now  in  progress 
are  completed,  the  total  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  in  the  deepest  parts 
of  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  basin,  nor  to  count  with  accuracy  the 
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number  of  the  aTailable  beds  of  coal  in  those  localities.  For  my  present  pur- 
pose, that  of  a  general  sketch  of  the  geology  and  vast  mining  resources  of  this 
valley,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  here,  that  exact 
measurement  has  already  disclosed,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Wilkesbarre,  the  widest  and  apparently  the 
deepest  portion  of  the  coal-6eld,  the  existence  of 
from  1000  to  1200  or  more  feet  of  coal-bearing 
strata,  and  the  presence  within  these  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  separate  beds  of  coal ;  two  or  three  of 
them  being  compound  seams  of  great  size,  and 
about  ten  or  more  of  the  whole  series  being  per- 
manently of  ample  dimensions  for  profitable  min- 
ing. This  depth  of  the  coal  measures,  and  the 
number  of  the  contained  coal,  seems  to  grow 
less,  of  course,  from  the  centre  of  the  basin 
towards  its  two  margins,  and  also  towards  its 
two  contracting  extremities. 

GENERAL   STRUCTUBE   OF   THE   BA8IK. 

In  general  configuration,  the  Wyoming  basin 
is  a  wide  and  shallow  trough,  somewhat  deeper 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides,  yet  deepening  so 
gradually  toward  the  centre  as  to  be,  if  we  disre- 
gard the  subordinate  undulations  of  its  strata,  ap- 
proximately flat.  This  prevailing  levelness  of  its 
bed  or  floor,  notwithstanding  the  considerable 
angles  of  dip— frequently  more  than  thirty  de- 
grees— is  at  once  apparent  when  we  compare  tin* 
great  widtli  of  the  valley — four  or  five  miles  in 
its  middle  district — within  the  very  moderalo 
depth  of  1200  or  1500  feet,  or  perhaps  1800 
feet,  which  ray  sections  seem  to  assign  to  it,  in 
this  its  most  capacious  portion.  Laborious  ex- 
plorations and  measurements  have  enabled  me  to 
bring  to  light,  within  the  general  basin  the  ex- 
istence of  a  great  number  of  nearly  parallel  lesser 
troughs  or  basins,  with  intervening  saddles  or 
anticlinal  waves  in  the  coal  strata,  and  to  trace 
these  individually,  and  to  develop  the  law  of  their 
direction  and  their  effects  on  the  local  distribu- 
tion of  the  beds  of  coal.  These  investigations 
have  shown  me  that  the  same  coal  seams  and 
other  strata  are  repeated,  within  certain  limits, 
from  one  wave  to  another,  so  as  to  maintain,  de- 
spite* the  local  steepnesses  of  dip,  this  average 
uniformity  in  th^  depth  of  the  coalfield  at  any 
given  cross  section.  This  general  levelness  of 
the  bottom  is  independently  established  by  a 
comparison  of  the  vertical  thickness  of  the  strata 
with  the  breadth  of  the  valley. 

The  whole  coal- valley  may  be  likened  to  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  tapering  gradually  from  the  mid- 
dle towards  each  extremity,  and  as  gradually 


!i 
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shoaliBg^  tip  in  those  directions;  but  the  boat  is  not  a  straight  one,  but 
curves  constantly,  crescent-like,  toward  one  side,  and  the  reserablanoe  is 
fortJier  deficient  in  the  bottom  not  being  smooth,  but  ridged  with  the 
wares,  above  spoken  of. 

THB   COAL  MBASURES. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  coal-containing  strata  of  the  ricimty  of 
ScrantoQ  appertain  to  the  lower  group  of  the  white- ash  coal  measures  of  the 
anthracite  basins ;  and  it  was  also  remarked  that  this  group  exhibits  greater 
fluctuations  in  the  dimensions  and  quality  of  the  coal-beds  than  any  other 
subdivisioD  of  the  whole  coal  formation.  These  fluctuations,  it  is  appropriate 
to  add,  belong  equally,  or  in  a  greater  degree,  to  the  rocks  which  fill  the  inter- 
vals between  the  coal-beds.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  physical  conditions  under 
which  these  earliest  coal  strata,  were  deposited  were  more  inconstant  than 
those  which  belonged  to  the  later  stages  of  the  formation.  Tbe  spaces  over 
which  the  nearly  perfect  state  of  repose  of  the  surface  prevailed,  necessary  to 
the  accumulation  by  slow  growth  of  the  vegetable  peaty  mass  producing  each 
seam  of  coal,  were  evidently  of  a  narrower  geographical  extent  than  after- 
ward ;  and  the  currents  and  disturbances  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  buried 
these  successive  peat  swamps  under  fhe  clayey,  sandy,  and  even  coarse,  gra- 
velly strata  that  rest  upon  or  between  them,  were  obviously  much  more  vio- 
lent than  in  the  middte  and  final  ages  of  the  great  coal  period. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  the  anthracite  country,  are  the  proofb  of  this  insta- 
Inlity  of  the  surface  during  the  first  stages  of  the  coal  formation  more  con- 
spicuously manifested  than  in  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  basin.  Here 
we  find,  in  certain  neighborhoods,  in  the  same  few  hundred  feet  thickness  of 
these  lower  coal  strata,  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  separate  beds  of  coal,  while 
in  other  localities  there  exist  not  more  than  half,  or  even  a  third  of  this  num- 
ber; and  what  is  more  material,  the  very  same  individual  bed  which  in  one 
quarter  possesses  an  ample,  or  indeed  superabundant  thickness,  is  in  another 
out  a  dwindled  seam,  too  thin  or  too  impure  for  profitable  miniog.  With- 
out attemptiDg  any  close  continuous  tracing  of  t£e  several  coals,  which  can 
only  be  done  as  the  consummation  of  an  elaborate  and  protracted  survey,  I 
may  exemplify  the  variability  of  these  coal  measures  by  appealing  to  the  very 
difierent  types  which  they  assume  in  the  three  meridians  of  Solomon's  Gap, 
south-west  of  Wilkesbarre ;  Spring  Brook,  south-east  of  Pittston ;  and  the 
vidmty  of  Scranton. 

At  Solomon's  Gap,  this  group  of  lowest  coal  measures,  extending  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  north-west  across  the  basin  to  the  edge  of  the  diluvial 
flats  of  the  Susquehanna,  includes  in  a  thickness  of  nine  hundred  or  one 
thousand  feet  as  many  as  tlurteen  beds  of  coal  of  various  sizes,  from  one  foot 
to  nineteen  feet,  and  the  total  thickness  of  coal,  fit  and  unfit  for  mining,  em- 
braced by  this  section,  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  eighty-four  feet  But  out 
of  this  aggregate  quantity,  the  thickness  susceptible  of  being  profitably 
wrought,  does  not  probably  amount  in  all  to  more  than  forty-five  or  fifty  feet 
Trac^  eastward  and  westward,  these  coal-beds  undergo,  even  in  the  space 
of  two  or  three  miles,  some  very  remarkable  variations.  Thus  the  fifth  in 
position  from  the  bottom,  from  a  thickness  of  seventeen  feet  at  Solomon's 
Gap,  enlarges  in  that  distance  to  the  noble  bulk  of  twenty-eight  feet,  oppo- 
site to  Wilkesbarre,  beyond  which  neighborhood  it  seems  again  to  decline 
even  more  rapidly  than  toward  the  south-west  These  fi actuations  arise 
partly  through  the  coalescing  of  two  or  more  beds  into  one,  or  conversely 
through  a  splitting  and  diverging  of  the  thicker  seams  into  two  or  three 
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tliinner  ones,  or  partly,  again,  by  the  gradual  alterations  of  size  of  the  same 
coals,  independently  of  such  unions  and  subdivisions. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  district  of  Spring  Brook,  we  shall  find  all  the  fea- 
tures of  the  formation  so  altered  as  to  present  not  one  subdivision,  neither 
coal-bed  nor  other  stratum,  which  we  can  recognize  or  identify  as  a  member 
of  the  series  visible  in  the  vicinity  of  Solomon's  Gap.  In  a  total  thickness  of 
several  hundred  feet  of  coal  measures,  embraced  between  the  out-crop  of  the 
Main  Pittston  seam  and  the  conglomerate  of  the  mountain  to  the  south-east, 
only  six  coals  in  all,  according  to  the  largest  estimate,  have  ever  been  brought 
to  b'ght,  after  close  and  persevering  researches  there,  and  only  two  of  these 
appear  to  have  a  size  and  purity  adapting  them  for  successful  mining.  There 
would  seem  to  take  place  between  Uie  Solomon's  Gap,  or  Wiikesbarre  neigh- 
borhood, and  this  quarter,  a  progressive  impoverishment  of  these  lower  strata 
in  the  number  and  size  of  tneir  included  coal-beds,  and  likewise  a  consider- 
able thinning  down  of  the  entire  formation.  As  a  result,  this  portion  of  the 
southern  skirt  of  the  valley  maintains  at  this  time  no  collieries  of  any  mag* 
nitude. 

Another  and  opposite  change,  back  to  a  veiy  productive  condition  of  the 
coal  measures,  is  exhibited  as  we  continue  our  progress  along  the  same  aide 
of  the  basin  north-eastward  up  the  Lackawanna  valley  and  approach  the 
vicinity  of  Scranton. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Scranton,  a  portion  of  the  coal  basin 
where  the  coal  measures  are  unusually  well  developed  by  natural  features  in  the 
topography,  and  through  the  researches  directed  by  the  companies,  the  coal 
rocks,  counting  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  serai  or  lower  conglomerate  to 
the  highest  sandstones  of  the  plateau  south-west  of  Hyde  Park  Village,  dis- 
close, upon  careful  measurements,  an  aggregate  thickness  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred feet ;  and  in  this  depth  of  strata  the  whole  number  of  coals,  large  and 
small,  amounts  to  no  less  than  twelve,  not  estimating  as  separate  seams  any 
layers  which  might  be  regarded  as  subdivisions  of  compound  beds.  The 
assembled  thickness  of  these  twelve  plates  of  anthracite  is  not  less  than 
seventy-four  feet,  taking  for  some  their  mean,  for  others  their  minimum 
dimensions ;  and  the  thickness  available  for  market,  under  judicious  mining, 
I  would  estimate  at  thirty-nine  or  forty  feet 

To  bring  out  in  a  clearer  light  the  remarkable  productiveness  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  lower  coal  measures  as  they  present  themselves  near  Scranton,  I 
will  assemble,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  actual  least  thicknesses  of  the  several 
coals  within  this  bulk  of  strata,  their  net  thickness  of  good  coal  fit  for  market, 
and  the  computed  yield  of  such  coal  per  acre  from  each  bed. 


TABLE. 

Coala. 

Least  thicknessea. 

Good  ooaL 

K, 

6  feet 

3       feet 

I, 

1   " 

4*     « 

H, 

10   " 

U     " 

G, 

6   *' 

3        " 

F. 

12   « 

9        « 

D, 

8   « 

6        " 

0, 

6   " 

4i    « 

Yield  of  good  coal  per  acre. 

4,000  tons 

7,000    *' 

12,000    ** 

5,000    " 

16,000    « 

10,000    « 

7,000    « 

60,000  tons 

54  feet  37  i  feet 

These  totals  hold  good  of  course,  only  for  those  portions  of  the  coal-field 
nrhich  are  underlaid  by  all  the  seven  coaU  enumerated.    If  we  wish  to  aggre- 
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gate  the  gross  amount,  the  net  amount^  and  the  amount  per  acre,  contained 
in  the  four  middle  beds,  D,  F,  G,  and  H,  which  lie  within  a  thickness  of 
strata  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  spread  beneath  every  acre  of  the  coal-field, 
excepting  only  a  narrow  belt  along  its  southern  border,  we  shall  find,  on 
summing  up  the  columns  of  the  table,  that  the  least  total  thickness  of  these 
coals  is  thirty-six  feet;  their  yield  in  thickness  of  good  coal,  upward  of 
twenty-five  feet ;  and  their  productiveness  per  acre,  the  noble  ratio  of  42,000 
cons. 

CHARACTEBfi   AND   QUALITT   OF  THB  80RANT0K   COALS. 

As  a  group,  these  Scranton  coals  are  to  be  classed  with  the  free*burning, 
white-ash  anthracite,  a  yery  valuable  variety,  uniting  the  strength,  or  great 
heating  power  for  which  the  true  anthracites  are  preeminent,  with  that  rea- 
(iioees  of  kindling  and  activity  of  combustion  which  distinguish  the  firmer 
semi-anthracites,  and  which  the  densest  and  hardest  coals  do  not  possess. 
Both  m  structure  and  composition  the  more  ignitible  of  these  coals  hold  a 
station  apparently  intermediate  between  the  most  compact  anthracites  nearly 
destitute  of  inflammable  gases,  and  those  more  fissured  and  lighter  rarieties 
<»Dtaining  a  notable  amount  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  gases,  and  which  I 
have  elsewhere  denominated  the  semi-anthracites.  While  the  dryest  and 
densest  anthracites  include  about  three  per  cent  of  their  weight  of  inflamma- 
i*ie  gases,  and  the  semi-anthracites,  some  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  these  Lacka- 
wftima  coals,  on  the  verge,  as  it  were,  of  the  class  of  anthracites  or  flameless 
eoab,  possess  an  average  as  much  as  five  per  cent  of  these  free  burning 
flernents. 

hi  point  of  purity  or  freedom  from  earthy  matter,  these  coals  of  the  vici- 
nity of  Scranton  will  compare  favorably  with  the  beds  of  the  corresponding 
lower  white-ash  group  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  basin  generally, 
and,  indeed,  with  the  better  class  of  anthracites  anywhere  throughout  the 
coal  legioB.  Analysis  shows  that  the  portions  which  are  mined  for  trans- 
portation contain  not  more  than  six  or  eight  per  cent  of  ashes,  and  this,  it  is 
well  known,  SI  a  low  proportion  for  merchantable  anthracite  coals.  The 
esrtby  raBidue  of  these  coals,  being  of  the  kind  called  white  ashes,  consisting 
diiefly  {^silica  and  alumina,  and  containing  but  little  alkali,  lime,  or  oxide 
of  iron,  and  being  capable  therefore  of  withstanding  a  high  bent  without 
melting,  or  more  than  softening  into  a  spongy  cinder,  are  exempt  from  the 
^crioQs  defect  of  producing  the  hard,  stony  clinker  caused  generally  by  the 
ii*d  ash,  and  often  by  the  so-called  gray-ash  anthracites. 

The  proportion  of  solid  carbon — the  amount  of  which  in  coals,  from  the  best 
practical  researches  on  fuel,  must  be  accepted  as  very  nearly  ihe  measure  of 
tJjeir  absolute  heating  strength — is,  in  the  instance  of  these  Scranton  anthra- 
cites, about  eighty-seven  to  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  whole  mass,  a  ratio  only 
about  two  per  cent  less  than  distinguishes  the  diyest  or  least  gaseous  varie- 
i\&  in  the  Lehigh  coal-fields,  while  the  difference  is  amply  compensated  for 
i!i  the  gain  of  this  amount  of  ignitible,  inflammable  gases — ^hydrogen  and 
cjtrburetted  hydrogen — which  serve  materially  to  increase  the  promptness  of 
kiDdling  and  rapidity  of  burning,  or  the  total  amotmt  of  heat  evolved  in  a 
given  lime. 

These  Scranton  coals,  in  their  comparative  purity  or  freedom  from  earthy 
luatten,  and  large  amount  of  carbon  in  their  possession  of  a  moderate  density 
and  some  free  inflammable  gas,  and  in  their  square  mode  of  fracture,  com- 
'^ine  in  a  high  degree  the  three  chief  essential  attributes  of  a  superior  fuel, 
iiaindy,  great  absolute  heating  strength,  quick  ignitibility  or  activity  of  oora- 
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bustioD,  afid  the  power  of  packing  closely.  Other  coals  may  surpass  them 
in  some  one  of  these  qualifications  to  a  small  extent,  but  I  doubt  if,  on  a  fair 
experimental  comparison  of  properties,  any  will  be  found  to  combine  a  larger 
total  of  efficiency  in  all  these  several  ways. 

With  a  view  to  exhibit  more  distinctly  the  excellences  of  the  class  of  free- 
ourning  white-ash  anthracites,  such  as  these  I  have  above  described,  I  will 
include  this  essay  with  a  condensed  survey  of  the  principal  qualities  essen- 
'.ial  to  a 

GOOD   FUEL   FOR   PRODUCING   STEAM,    OR   FOR   DOMESTIC   USES. 

1.  It  should  possess  great  actual  heating  power. 

2.  As  far  as  consistent  with  the  foregoing,  it  should  kindle  quickly,  and 
hum  fast,  generating  the  largest  amount  of  heat  in  the  shortest  time. 

3.  Its  earthy  matter  should  be  small  in  quantity,  and  difficult  to  fuse ;  it 
will  thus  make  little  clinker,  demand  but  little  raking  of  its  fires,  and  undergo 
but  little  waste  in  consequence. 

4.  It  should  contain  but  little  sulphur.  ^ 

5.  The  volatile  ingredients  of  the  coal  should  be  free  inflammable  gases, 
not  bituminous  matters  forming  smoke ;  and  they  ought  to  be  barely  abun- 
dant enough  to  assist  rapidity  of  combustion,  as  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
fixed  carbon,  the  greater  seems  the  heating  power. 

6.  They  should  not  be  too  tender  on  the  fire,  nor  yet  too  refractory :  a 
.  certain  tendency  to  fall  to  pieces  spontaneously  while  burning,  but  not  an 

over  amount  of  this,  is  a  great  desideratum,  as  it  confers  activity  and  steadi- 
ness of  combustion ;  too  much  of  it  impedes  combustion  by  increasing  the 
friction  of  the  air  passing  through  the  fire. 

7.  The  lower  the  temperature  at  which  an  anthracite  will  kindle  and  main- 
tain itself  burning  the  more  manageable,  more  active,  and  more  economical 
will  it  prove. 

8.  The  better  a  coal  unites  the  tenacity  necessary  for  economical  transpor- 
tation, with  this  medium  amount  of  frangibility  on  the  fire,  the  larger  the 
effective  result  of  a  given  quantity,  from  the  time  it  leave*  the  mine. 

9.  And  the  greater  the  aggregate  of  positive  heating  power,  rapidity  of 
combustion,  and  compactness  of  stowage  compatibly  assembled  in  a  coal,  the 
nearer  does  it  approach  the  ideal  standard  of  a  perfect  fuel. 
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The  river  which  has  given  name  to  this  village,  rises,  unless  we  mistake,  in 
our  own  State,  in  quite  a  secluded  region,  and  then,  after  tumbling  over  the 
water-wheels  of  one  or  two  furnaces  and  as  many  cotton-factoriee,  in  the  town 
of  Stafford,  passing  near  Stafford  Springs,  it  forms  the  boundary  between 
VVillington  and  Tolland,  Mansfield  and  Coventry.  Then,  it  sweeps  away  to 
the  east,  and  in  the  bend,  where  its  waters  rush  over  immense  beds  of  gneiss, 
(which  rock,  by  the  way,  will  split  almost  as  freely  as  the  native  chestnut,)  in 
the  north-western  section  of  the  township  of  Windham,  lies  the  village  from 
which  we  now  date.  Thirty  years  ago,  a  dozen  houses  would  have  accom- 
modated the  population  then  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  these  waters,  where 
now  reposes  a  population  of  some  two  or  three  thousand,  in  the  space  of  a 
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mile.  At  a  place  known  for  miles  around  as  the  Slate,  for  many  years  had  been 
located  a  grist-mill  and  paper-mill.  And  here  it  was  the  writer,  as  he  came 
from  his  father's  farm  with  a  couple  of  bags  of  wheat  to  be  ground,  learned  to 
make  paper  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Since,  however,  he  has,  in  a  like  man- 
ner— namely,  by  looking  on ! — learned  to  make  paper  by  at  least  two  kinds  of 
machines.  Between  the  years  1820  and  1830,  four  companies,  or  prominent- 
indfyiduab,  commenced  their  operations'.     One  of  these  commenced  in  mills 

I  known  as  the  Carpenter  establishment.    The  next  above  on  the  stream  was 

the  mill  or  mills  built  and  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Jillson.  These  gentlemen, 
men  of  enterprise,  did  much  for  the  village.    They  were  originally  from 

I  Massachusetts.    Dea.  Lee,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  vicinity,  com- 

menced the  mill  next  above.  The  uppermost  mill,  or  mills,  were  constructed 
by  a  company  from  Providence,  whose  agents  were  the  Messrs.  Tingley.     At 

I  the  time  referred  to,  mill  privileges  were  in  demand.     Agents  of  cotton-factory 

companies  were  then  threading  their  way  up  and  down  the  rivers  and  brooks 

j  to  find  a  good  place  for  a  factory  site.     Then  the  railroads  had  not  opened  an 

access  to  hundreds  of  such  placen  back  in  the  country.  The  water  in  this 
-tream  is  now  used  five  times  in  the  space  of  a  mile,  including  the  old  grist- 
mill and  paper-mill.     It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  best  sites  in  the.vilia^f 

i  remains  still  unoccupied,  where  the  water  can  be  used  again  to  propel  u\h- 

'  chioerj.     Some  of  the  cotton-mills  are  of  the  largest  class,  and  once  wen- 

j  ^lled  with  the  most  delicate  machinery,  and  turned  out  some  of  the  fines; 

i  fabrics  in  the  country.     In  whose  hands,  and  by  whom  occupied,  are  thcK- 

large  rock-built  establishments  at  the  present  time,  the  writer  has  not  learned. 
One  thing  which  renders  Willimantic  desirable  as  a  place  for  factory  sites, 
is  the  building  material,  already  referred  to,  found  not  only  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  but  jutting  out  from  its  banks,  and  underlying  the  ground  in  various 
l^xalities.  This  stone,  by  natural  seams,  splits  very  regularly  into  masses  from 
six  inches  to  a  foot  thick.  Then  the  converging  railroads  are  destined  to  make 
this  beautiful,  romantic,  and  rising  village  accessible  from  almost  every  point 
'#f  the  compass.  The  New-London  and  Palmer  Road  opens  a  communication 
with  Norwich,  fifteen  miles  distant,  with  New-London,  New- York,  and  all  the 
world ;  also,  on  the  north,  with  Massaqjiusetts,  Vermont,  New-Hampshire,  the 
Canadas,  and,  if  you  please,  the  North  Pole.  Then  comes  the  Providence, 
QarUbrd,  and  Fishkill  Road,  completed  from  Hartford  to  Willimantic,  ami 
almost  finished  from  WilUmantic  to  Providence.  These  two  roads,  runninj^ 
for  some  distance  side  by  side,  cross  each  other  at  grade  at  the  depot.  Finally 
comes,  or  rather  U  coming,  the  Air-Line  Road,  uniting  Boston  and  Middle- 
town,  New-Haven  and  New-York ;  all  meeting  here,  give  the  village  greatly 
the  advantage  over  alniost  any  other  in  the  neighborhood  or  in  New-England. 
Then  another  thing  rendering  the  locality  desirable,  is  the  perpetuity  of  the 
waters  of  the  river.  These,  in  the  very  dryest  season,  rarely  fail.  And  here 
I  would  observe,  that  about  three  or  four  miles  above  the  village  empties  one 
of  the  choicest  btreams,  and  at  the  same  time  most  useful,  which  flows  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  stream  issuing  from  Coventry  Pond,  a  large  sheet 
of  water,  fed  entirely  by  springs,  and  situated  some  two  hundred  feet  above 
ttie  bed  of  the  Willimantic.  On  this  stream,  in  the  space  of  two  miles,  are 
situated  eight  or  ten  mills  in  succession,  with  room  for  more,  all  governed  by 
the  grist-mill  as  to  the  amount  of  water.  And  there  flows  that  pure,  limpid 
stream,  right  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  in  a  perpetual  flood,  just  so  large, 
year  in  and  year  out,  without  any  increase  from  the  descending  rain  or  the  dis- 
solring  snow,  or  any  diminution  from  the  parching  drought.  It  is  a  perpetual 
fountain,  a  real  god-send  to  the  village  of  Willimantic. 
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The  village  at  the  present  time  contains,  I  should  judge,  about  five  hundred 
families.  It  contains  three  church  edifices — a  Gongregationa],  a  Baptist,  and 
a  Methodist  Business  is  here  ever  quite  lively,  yet  I  understand  conaplaintd 
come  from  the  merchants  that  the  railroad  facilities  carry  all  their  customers 
to  Norwich  and  New-London,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  Hartford  on  the  other. 
Their  complaint  may  be  founded  in  reason ;  but  what  is  their  loss  is  the  gain, 
not  merely  of  the  cities  mentioned,  but  of  the  people  in  and  around  the  borough 
of  Willimantio.  Ever  would  we  have  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  fall  on  this 
village,  this  monument  of  Whig  skill,  foresight,  and  enterprise ;  for  every 
manufacturing  village  in  New-England  is  a  monument,  more  durable  than 
brass,  of  the  benevolence,  the  far-sightedness,  the  energy,  and  the  true  patriot- 
ism of  Whiggism.  Yours,  truly,  J.  S. 


DETROIT. 


A  COBRBSPONDENT  of  the  Portland  Transcript  writes  as  follows : 

Unlike  most  other  Western  cities,  Detroit  is  situated  upon  high  land, 
which  rises  frem  the  water-level  to  the  height  of  thirty-five  or  forty  feet.  It 
is  situated  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Detroit  River,  about  four  miles  from  its 
source  and  twenty-four  from  its  mouth. 

The  waters  of  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  and  St.  Clair,  that  move 
eastward  to  the  Athmtic,  find  an  outlet  only  through  this  river.  It  rises  in 
Lake  SL  Clair,  pursues  a  southeriy  course,  and  discnai^  its  pure  water  into 
the  noble  Erie.  It  is  broad  and  deep.  Opposite  the  city  it  is  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  wide,  and  as  deep  as  can  be  desired,  being  twenty  feet  deep  at  the 
docks,  and  not  &r  from  fifty  feet  deep  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

The  principal  streets  run  nearly  parallel  with  and  at  right  an^es  to  the  river. 
They  extend  for  miles  in  as  straight  a  line  as  the  needle  can  dictate;  they  are^ 
Mi  very  wide,  and  shaded  on  either  side  with  a  double  row  of  young  thrifty 
trees.  JeflSerson  avenue,  the  Broad way.of  Detroit,  runs  a  little  to  the  east  of 
north ;  it  is  four  miles  in  length ;  the  side-walks  are  each  fifty  feet  wide,  and 
the  street  proper  is  one  hundred  feet.  This  gives  a  spacious  avenue  of  two 
hundred  feet  in  width  I  It,  with  other  principal  avenues,  is  paved  with  lime- 
fiione.  Let  the  traveler  promenade  the  walks  of  this  avenue,  on  some  bright 
summer's  .day,  and  he  will  find  himself  shielded  from  the  sun  by  the  over- 
arching trees ;  and  as  he  passes  on  and  notices  the  stately  brick  mansions, 
whose  attractiveness  is  enhanced  by  tasty  yards  of  shrubbery  and  flowers, 
observing  the  *' city-&shions,'' and  people 'moving  to  and  fro,  afoot  and  in^ 
elegant  vehicles,  he  must  pronounce  Detroit  a  city  not  wanting  in  beauty  or 
interest.  The  dwelling-houses  and  stores  are  mostly  built  of  brick  and  wood. 
No  granite  is  to  be  found  in  this  Western  country.  All  the  stone  is  com- 
posed of  lime. 

The  well-water  of  the  West  is  unhealthy.  But  thb  source  of  ill  is  Hereu 
obviated  by  using  the* water  of  the  Detroit  River.  It  is  pronounced  by  che- 
mists as  heathy  as  any  water  in  the  world.  Water-pipes  ramify  all  parts  of 
the  city,  and  the  steam-engine,  like  the  heart,  sends  the  water  coursing  along 
through  these  deep-seated  arteries,  to  give  health  and  animation  to  86,000 
human  beings. 

And  not  only  will  the  traveller  find  Detroit  possessed  of  beautjr  and  health, 
but  he  will  find  it  a  city  of  business.    Her  commerce  is  extensive,  being  in 
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good  communication  with  five  inland  seas,  and  all  their  tributaries  and  outlets. 
Her  harbor  is  pronounced  one  of  the  safest  on  the  lakes.  Her  docks  extend 
over  three  miles.  Two  railroads  terminate  here,  the  Michigan  Central  and 
the  Pontiac — ^the  first  at  the  south  and  the  latter  at  the  north  end  of  the 
city.  The  first  is  282  miles  in  length,  extending  across  the  entire  State  of 
Mi'cliigan  to  Chicago,  the  "  New-Orleans  of  the  North."  It  adds  much  to 
the  business  and  wealth  of  the  citj.  Its  earnings  last  month  amounted  to 
over  $109,000,  which,  like  the  ocean-tide,  must  ebb  and  flow,  replenishing 
the  poor  man's  pocket  and  adding  to  the  rich  man's  ^  pile."  The  Pontiac 
road  is  but  twenty-five  miles  long,  but  in  one  or  two  years  it  will  be  extended 
to  Grand-Haven,  280  miles,  a  port  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
nearly  opposite  to  Milwaukee.  Detroit  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1070. 
lbs  population  is  made  up  of  people  from  the  New-England,  Middle,  and 
Western  States ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  every  state  of  Europe  is  here  repre- 
sented. •  A  Mains  Bot. 


A  NEW  TREE 


A  BBAirrzFUL  tree,  unknowa  to  other  parts  of  the  Union,  is  thus  described 
in  the  Oregon  Times : 

Mr.  Quin^  A.  Brooks  has  placed  before  us  the  branch  of  a  tree  or  arboret, 
aocompanied  by  the  following  communication : 

A  strange  and  beautiful  tree  has  been  discovered  in  Washington  territory, 

which  is  not  known  to  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  habitable  globe.     The 

tree  is  destined,  I  think,  to  make  some  noise  in  the  world.    It  is  remarkable, 

because  its  like  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  on  account  of  its  great 

beauty  and  firagrance.    The  tree  varies  in  height  from  one  to  seven  feet ;  tlie 

i  leaf  resembles  that  of  a  pear,  while  the  trunk  and  branches  look  like  those 

'  of  the  orange  tree.    The  upper  side  of  the  leaf  is  thinly  coated  with  a  gum 

I  having  the  appearance  of  od,  and  of  the  consistence  of  honey.    Handling 

^  them  causes  the  gum  to  adhere  slightly  to  the  fingers. 

The  gnm^  as  well  as  (he  leaf  and  bark,  is  highly  odorous.    The  fragrance, 
which  is  quite  strong,  resembles  that  of  ber^amot,  or  ripe  fruit,  and  a  few 
i  leaves  are  sufficient  to  perfume  a  room.    A  leaf,  fully  wrapped  up  in  paper, 

so  as  to  be  entirely  concealed,  was  handed  to  several  persons,  ivith  a  request 
that  they  would  tell  by  the  smell  what  it  was.  AU  expressed  themselves 
highly  delighted  with  the  fragrance,  but  gave  different  answers  as  to  its 
character.  Some  said  it  smelled  like  ripe  pears;  some  said  that  it  was  ber- 
gamot;  whilst  others  thought  it  smelled  like  ripe  apples.  The  flower 
resembles  that  of  the  white  jessamine. 

This  will  certainly  make  a  very  beautiful  and  desirable  ornamental  tree  to 
grow  in  our  gardens,  around  our  dwellings,  near  the  parlor  window,  or  to 
form  a  choice  bower.  Its  intrinsic  value  for  these  purposes  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  consideration  that  it  is  an  evergreen.  The  specimen  is  brought 
from  my  farm,  and  is  taken  from  a  grove  of  about  a  quarter  of  au  acre.  The 
plant  is  very  rare,  even  here.  The  oldest  settlers  of  the  country  say  they 
never  saw  it  growing  elsewhere.  Still,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  in 
other  places.  It  has  been  known  to  the  priests  of  the  Mission  of  St.  Joseph, 
for  some  years,  but  has  not  attracted  attention  until  recently. 
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THE   NSWER   DECIDUOUS   TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 

BY  HENRY  W.  SARGENT,  WODENETITE,  FISHKILL  LANDING,  N.  Y. 

PnE  last  No.  of  the  HorticulturUt  coDtains  the  following,  under  this  title : 
it  is  written  by  a  skillful  amateur,  and  is  worthy  of  especial  consideratioD . 
AVe  commend  the  suggestions  and  opinions  as  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary 
consideration.  Most  of  our  readers  know  that  "  deciduous**  trees  are  those 
which  lose  their  foliage  in  the  fall : 

In  addition  to  the  more  common  and  usually  planted  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  there  has  been  a  great  and  T^ry  charming  accession  to  our  ornamental 
plantations,  within  the  past  five  or  six  years.  The  searches  of  Dr.  Hooker, 
Messrs.  Fortune,  Douglas,  and  the  other  coHectors  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
Garden,  at  Kew,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  have  been  attended  with  the 
greatest  success ;  in  addition  to  which,  our  own  active  intercourse  with  Cali- 
fornia has  very  materially  increased  the  variety,  which  is  now  becoming 
gradually  acclimatized  and  adopted  into  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  in 
this  country. 

Among  the  many  new  and  beautiful  plants  which  seem  to  have  proved 
perfectly  hardy,  even  as  far  north  as  Albany,  and  perhaps  further,  the  Fw- 
sytkia  viridissima  and  the  Wei^ela  rosea,  are  among  the  most  attractive;  the 
former,  one  of  our  earliest  and  most  profuse  blooming  spring  shrubs ;  and  the 
latter,  covered  with  its  roseate  flowers  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  May, 
partaking  somewhat  (though  much  more  beautiful)  of  the  character  of  the 
Fly  Honeysuckle. 

Among  the  newer  Magnolias,  the  M.fuscaia,  cordaUt^  Frazeri^  longifolia^ 
striata,  and  gracilis  all  prove  quite  as  hardy  as  the  cwispicua,  Soulangeana, 
tripetala,  acuminata^  maerophylla,  glauca,  etc,  all  of  which,  say  twelve  or 
more,  are  quite  hardy  here,  and  should  be  in  all  collections. 

To  this  portion  of  plantations,  which  all  flower  about  the  same  time,  should 
be  added  the  Paalonia  imperialia  ;  the  different  varieties  of  Hawthorn — the 
single  white,  red,  and  pink,  [these  three  grafted  on  the  same  stock,  have  a 
pretty  effect,]  the  double  white,  the  double  red,  and  the  variegated  leaf;  and 
the  Andromedas,  [these  are  evergreens.]  The  English  Azaleas,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  brilliant  and  gorgeous,  and  the  newer  Belgian  varieties; 
the  TRUE  Deuizia  gracilis  and  Deutzia  scabra  ;  and  the  Rihes  sanguinea^ 
(double,)  the  Bibes  Gordoni,  and  the  Bibes  spectosa  are  all  beautiful  and 
rare.  The  double-flowering  Sloe,  the  double-flowering  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry, 
and  Apple,  and  the  Spircea  prunifolia,  are  all  beautiful.  To  these  add  the 
double  pink,  white  and  yellow  Horse-Chestnut,  and  the  dwarf  Horse-Chestnut, 
all  blooming  in  quick  succession. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  Spirsea  family,  and  they  abound  in  beauty.  The 
many  are  well  known.  Lindlegana,  Douglasiiy  Reevesiiy  and  prunifolia,  are 
among  the  newest. 

The  Chinese  Wistaria,  if  trained  to  a  pole  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  kept 
well  cut  back  for  some  years,  will,  in  process  of  time,  have  all  the  beauty  and 
appearance  of  a  weeping  tree,  and  what  is  even  more  valuable,  bloom  in  suc< 
cession  all  summer. 

The  French  and  African  Tamarisks  are  pretty  and  hardy. 

Among  the  variegated  trees  and  shrubs,  the  variegated  Sycamore,  Oak 
Elm,  Beech,  Chestnut,  Maple,  Horse-Chestnut,  Syringa,  Euonymoua,  Currant, 
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and  Thorn  all  do  well  upon  this  place,  and  are  striking  and  interesting  varie- 
ties.   The  variegated-leaf  Dogwood  is  very  rare  and  carious. 

The  cut-leaved  family  is  also  very  curious.  The  prettiest  of  these  are  the 
cut-leaf  Beech,  the  cut-leaf  Horse-Chestnut,  and  the  cut-leaf  Ash ;  though 
the  cut-leaf  Linden,  and  cutrleaf  Birch,  are  desirable  in  a  collection.  [The 
cnt-Ieaved  Birch  is,  to  our  taste,  one  of  the  most  elegant  trees  recently  intro- 
duced.— Ed.] 

The  puq>le  trees  and  shrubs  are  the  copper  and  purple  Beech,  the  purple 
Filbert,  aod  the  purple  Berberry.  A  few  of  these  intermingling  with  the 
fancifnl,  gay  foliage  of  the  variegated  Sycamore,  Syringa,  Thorn,  etc., 
have  the  prettiest  effect,  if  not  overdone,  or  too  much  or  too  glaringly 
exposed. 

The  weeping  trees  are  now  generally  so  well  known  as  hardly  to  require 
mention.  The  old  and  new  Weeping  Birch ;  the  lanceolate-leaved  Weeping 
Birch ;  the  green  and  purple  Weeping  Beech ;  the  old  green,  the  yellow,  and 
the  lanceolated  Weeping  Ash';  the  Weeping  Sophora ;  the  Weeping  Horse- 
chestnut,  Oak,  Elm,  Poplar,  Thorn,  Laburnum,  Gotoneaster,  Peach,  Cherry, 
(three  varieUes,)  Euonymus ;  beside  half  a  dozen  more  of  the  smaller  shrubs, 
grafted  standard  high,  and  allowed  to  weep  down,  such  as  the  Caraganot 
arenaria,  J^wmymus  lirUfolia,  Caragana  frutescens,  Cytisus  leanfolia,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  and  beautiful  trees,  at  this  reason,  is  the  Virgilia 
lutea — ^beautiful  in  its  habit  and  foliage,  and  exquisite  in  its  bloom. 

The  purple  and  oak-leaf  Laburnum  are  worth  a  place  in  any  shrubbery. 
The  oak-leaf  Hydrangea  is  quite  hardy  and  desirable. 

For  hedging,  the  most  beautiful  are  the  Hemlock,  the  Knglish  Yew,  and 
the  Beech ;  the  most  serviceable,  the  Buckthorn,  Washington  Thorn,  and 
Osage  Orange. 

Amon^  the  Elms,  the  Ulmus  glabra  pendula,  the  Scampston  Weeping, 
and  the  Camperdown  Weeping  are  very  remarkable. 

There  are  a  good  many  fine  foreign  Elms,  not  pendulous  in  their  charac- 
ter, yet  well  worth  planting,  such  as  the  Chichester,  the  Cornish,  the  Ex- 
mouth,  the  Huntington,  the  English  Cork,  the  Dutch  Cork,  the  Scotch  and 
the  Eoglish  Upright — ^a  most  valuable  tree,  from  its  property  of  retaining  its 
foh'age  green,  long  after  the  surrounding  trees  are  stripped. 

Among  the  rarer  Maples,  are  the  silver-striped  leaf;  the  Norway,  (the 
finest,  I  think,  of  all  Maples ;)  the  Acer  Tataricum  ;  the  English,  with  a  very 
dense,  round,  habit  of  growth  ;  and  the  purple  Maple,  with  leaves  of  a  rich 
dark  green  externally,  and  of  a  chocolate  brown  underneath. 

Beside  the  Ashes  above  enumerated,  are  the  Willow-leaved ;  the  Aucuba- 
leaved,  blotched  with  yellow,  like  the  Aucuba  Japonica  ;  the  Myrtle-leaved ; 
and  a  new  and  pretty  variety  originated,  I  believe,  with  Messrs.  EUwanger 
and  Bany. 

The  Turkey,  the  Overcup  Oak,- and  the  English  Royal,  Lucomb,  and  Ful- 
ham,  and  our  different  American  varieties,  are,  of  course,  all  desirable,  where 
the  size  of  the  place  will  admit 

I  shall  end  this  chapter  with  one  more  tree,  which  to  my  taste  is,  among 
deciduous  trees,  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  fairy-like  of  all  of  the  large  col- 
lection I  have  here,  and  that  is  the  new  Weeping  Larch,  grafted  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  certainly  most  charmingly  graceful  in  its  swaying, 
pendulous  habit,  as  much  so  as  the  Weeping  Willow. 
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THE    FIG. 

The  Fig^  (Fiscua  Carica)  should  be  generally  cultivated  throughoat  the 
Southern  or  planting  Stat^  on  account  of  its  healthy  and  magnificent  des- 
sert fruit ;  and  the  best  and  most  approved  varieties  imported  by  our  intelli- 
prent  and  enterprising  Southern  nurserymen,  from  Italy,  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  South  of  France  and  Spain,  where  new  and  extra  rare 
iand  choice  varieties  are  yearly  (fringing  up,  and  I  trust  ere  long  will  be  pro- 
duced in  like  manner  in  the  South,  particularly  in  that  £1  Dorado  of  a  climate. 
Southern  tropical  Florida.  The  few  isolated  varieties  now  in  cultivation  with 
Americaniaed  names,  induce  me  to  furnish  you  with  9  correct  descriptioo  of 
a  few  of  the  rarest  and  most  approved  varieties  of  the  fig.  It  is  by  forming 
such  a  collection  of  names,  and  by  a  judidoas  comparison  of  the  fruits,  that 
we  are  to  arrive  at  any  degree  of  perfection  in  the  naming  or  selecting  of 
fruits.  Apropos :  the  hg-\xe%  delights  in  a  lights  rich  soil,  tohick  u  tupplied 
wiih  water  within  the  reach  of  the  roots.  Its  nature  is  to  produce  two  crops 
in  the  year.  The  first  crop,  which  is  produced  on  the  points  of  the  shoots  of 
last  year ;  the  second  crop  is  produced  on  the  shoots  of  the  current  year. 
Among  the  best  varieties  grown  are  the  following : 

1.  JrowAZscAuz.— Fruit  globular,  with  a  pretty  large  eye;  lai^;  pinched 
in  near  the  foot-stalk ;  color  brown  or  chestnut  on  the  outside ;  purple  within  ; 
flesh  sweet  and  high  flavored,  containing  laige  grains ;  ripens  in  July  ;  will 
produce  two  crops  annually ;  originally  from  the  island  of  tschia. 

2.  Black  Genoa, — ^Fruit  long,  swelling  pretty  large  at  top,  where  it  is 
obtuse ;  the  lower  or  part  next  the  foot-stalk  very  slender ;  color  dark-purj^e, 
approaching  to  black,  having  a  delicate  bloom  over  it,  like  some  sorts  of  grapes 
aud  plums,  which  is  easily  destroyed  by  handling ;  inside  color  bright  red ; 
flesh  high  flavored ;  ripens  early. 

3.  Early  White. — Fruit  small,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened  at  the  crown  ; 
foot-stalk  very  short ;  skin  thin ;  color  white ;  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  whitish- 
yellow;  inside  color  also  white;  flesh  sweet,  but  not  very  high  flavored; 
ripens  in  June.  Under  favorable  circumstances  produces  two  crops  annu- 
ally. 

4.  Genoa  Large  White, — ^Fruit  large,  globular,  somewhat  lengthened 
toward  the  stalk;  skin  thin;  flesh  high  flavored  ;  color  yellowish  when  ripe ; 
inside  color  red ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  July.  Will,  under  fiavorable  cir- 
cumstances, produce  two  crops  annually. 

5.  BlacJc  Ischia, — Fruit  short,  middle-sized,  somewhat  flattened  at  ih^ 
crown;  color  black  when  ripe;  inside  color  deep  red;  flesh  very  high  fla- 
vored ;  ripens  in  June ;  an  excellent  bearer ;  originally  from  the  island  of 
Ischia. 

6.  Malta. — ^Fruit  small,  much  compressed  at  the  top;  much  pinched 
toward  the  foot-stalk ;  color  brown,  both  outside  and  in ;  flesh  very  sweet 
and  well  flavored ;  ripens  in  June,  but  when  left  to  shrivel  on  the  tree  becomes 
very  delicious. 

7.  Murray^  or  Brown  Naples. — Fruit  rather  largish,  globular ;  color  light 
brown  on  the  outside,  with  faint  marks  of  a  dirty  white,  the  inside  of  nearly 
the  same  color ;  flesh  well  flavored  ;  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  August. 

8.  Blue^  or  Purple. — Fruit  pretty  large,  oblong ;  color  dark-blue  or  pur- 
ple ;  is  a  good  bearer ;  ripens  early  and  produces  two  crops  annually. 

9.  Naples^  Large  Black. — Fruit  long,  somewhat  compressed  at  the  endA ; 
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foot-stalks  pretty  long ;  leaves  more  deeply  divided  than  ia  most  other  varie- 
ties ;  color  dark-brown  when  fully  ripe ;  outside  color  incliniDg  to  red  ;  flesh 
high  flavored. 

10.  Italian,  Brovm  Naples^  Brown  Turkey^  Brown  Italian, — Fruit  small, 
or  middle-sized,  obovate ;  color,  both  outside  and  in,  brown ;  flesh  rich  and 
delicious ;  is  of  slender  habit,  and  well  calculated  to  force  when  planted  in 
pots  or  small  boxes. 

11.  Green  lochia, — ^Fruit  oblong,  almost  globular  at  the  crown;  skin  thin 
and  delicate;  color  green,  but  when  ripe,  5xe  purple  fleah  shines  through 
the  thin  skin,  and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  stained  with  purple ;  the 
flesh  high  flavored. 

12.  Brunswick,  Sianover,  or  Madonna. — ^Fruifc  long,  pyramidal;  very  large; 
skin  pale,  green  on  the  shaded  side,  next  the  sun  of  a  brownish-red ;  flesh 
pinkish,  extremely  rich,  sweet,  and  high  flavored;  the  leaves  deeply  and  more 
beanti^ly  divided  than  in  any  other  variety.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  tiie 
mo6t  useful  of  the  hardy  figs.  It  is^  jperhaps,  the  largest  purple  fig  we  have, 
and  the  most  useful  variety  that  can  be  seleoted  for  a  small  garden. 

13.  Marseilles,  White  Marseilles, — ^Fruit  small;  the  skin  paleffreen; 
flesh  white,  dry,  sweet,  and  rich ;  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  forciog^ouse. 

14.  Gentile. — ^Fruit  middle-sized ;  color  yellow  when  ripe ;  flesh  of  nearly 
the  same  color ;  ripens  late,  and  is  a  bad  bearer. 

15.  Iki^s  Perpetual^  originated  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith-Nursery,  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  bearing  figs  we  have,  and  should  be  introduced 
nto  all  fig-oollections, 

16.  Ischia  Small  Brotm. — ^Fruit  pyramidal  and  small,  with  very  short 
foot-stalks;  color  brown;  flesh  inclining  to  purple ;  very  high  flavored ;  and 
is  an  excellent  bearer. 

17.  Ischia  Yellow,  Cypress, — ^Fruit  large,  pyramidal ;  color  yellow  wnen 
ripe;  flesh  purple  and  well  flavored;  leaves  large  and  not  much  divided; 
tree  grows  luxuriantly ;  a  shy  bearer. 

18.  NeriL — ^Fruit  rather  less  than  the  Marseilles,  and  more  long  in  sliape ; 
skin  pale  greenish-yellow ;  pulp  similar  in  color  to  that  of  a  pomegranate ; 
mnch  the  richest  &g  known ;  there  is  in  its  juice  a  slight  degree  of  very  deli- 
cate acid,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  agreeable  to  most  palates. 

19.  Pregttssata. — ^Fruit  large;  sldn  reddish-purple;  pulp  deep  red; 
remarkably  rich,  sweet ;  seed  unusually  small. 

20.  Small  Brown  Ischia. — Fruit  small ;  skin  brown ;  pulp  purple,  of  a 
very  high  flavor;  leaves  less  divided  than  most  sorts. 


Km  IHB  nOOQS,  TBS  lOOX,  IMD  IIS  jomL. 

GOLDEN    OB    B  A  SKET- WILLOW. 

MsssBs.  Editors  :  I  have  the  pure  golden  or  basket-willow,  and  could  fur- 
nish several  thousand  cuttings  for  planting  to  any  person  who  wishes  to  raise 
it  It  will  make  good  cotton-baskets,  or  fruit  or  work-baskets.  Should  any 
person  desire  cuttings  to  plant,  send  me  their  address  and  number  wanted, 
and  (10)  ten  cents  a-piece,  I  will  box  them  up  and  forward  as  directed. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  G.  W.  Berford. 

CotUg$-mU,  Miss. 
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NATURAL   COKE    IN    VIRGINIA. 

At  a  recent  fleeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Prof.  Wm. 
B.  Rogers  communicated  some  observations  recently  made  by  him  on  the 
Natural  Coke  and  the  associated  igneous  and  altered  rocks  of  the  oolite  coal 
region  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  In  the  district  on  the  north 
side  of  the  James'  River,  where  the  most  valuable  seam  of  coke  has  been 
explored,  it  is  at  present  wrought  by  two  vertical  shafts.  In  that  nearest  the 
out-crop,  the  coke  is  reached  at  112  feet  from  the  surface,  in  the  other  at  207 
feet,  the  dip  of  the  coal-measures  being  nearly  west,  and  at  a  low  angle.  A 
third  shaft,  recently  wrought,  which  lies  nearer  the  mai^n  of  the  basin  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  cuts  the  stratum  of  coke  at  the  depth  of  90  feet.  A 
bed  of  whinstone,  or  coarse,  gray  trap,  is  intercalated  in  the  coal-measures  of 
this  part  of  the  basin,  intersecting  the  two  first-mentioned  shafts,  but  cropping 
out  a  little  west  of  the  third.  This  bed  is  met  with  in  the  deepest  and  most 
western  of  the  shafts,  at  a  distance  of  about  100  feet  from  the  surface,  and  is 
more  than  30  feet  thick  where  it  is  cut  through,  but  in  the  next  shaft  it  is  at 
a  depth  of  less  than  30  feet,  and  has  thinned  down  to  about  half  the  pre- 
ceding thickness. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  produced  by  this  igneous  bed  is  seen 
in  the  stratum  of  carbonaceous  fire-clay  which  lies  next  beneath.  This,  which 
in  the  second  shafb  has  a  thickness  of  11  feet,  has  been  greatly  indurated  and 
made  to  assume  a  columnar  structure,  by  which  the  whole  mass  is  converted 
into  a  congeries  of  closely-packed  five  and  six-sided  prisms,  often  quite  regu- 
lar, usually  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  always  at  right  angles  to  the 
lower  surface  of  the  trap. 

A  portion  of  this  bed,  originally  occupied  by  impure  coaly  matter,  presents 
the  same  columnar  structure,  but  the  material  is  a  compact  plumbaginous 
coke,  with  much  earthy  matter  intermixed.  The  general  aspect  of  the  gray 
part  of  this  bed  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  coarser  varieties  of  fire-brick 
after  they  have  been  long  exposed  to  intense  heat  This  is  what  might  be 
expected;  for  in  the  bed  in  question  we  have  the  very  material  of  fire  brick, 
and  in  the  overlying  trap  we  have  a  source  of  igneous  action,  which,  in  the 
originally  molten  condition  of  this  substance,  could  ,not  fail  to  work  great 
changes  in  the  contiguous  strata.  This  columnar  indurated  clay,  or  natural 
fire-brick,  when  recently  broken,  emits  a  most  offensive  odor,  partly  that  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  partly,  perhaps,  caused  by  a  sulphuret  of  carbon. 

At  the  depth  of  about  70  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  occurs  the  bed 
of  natural  coke  for  the  mining  of  which  chiefly  these  openings  have  been 
made.  This  interval  below  the  fire-clay  is  occupied  by  bluish  and  drab  argil- 
laceous and  sandy  slates,  with  some  coarse  sand-stone,  the  former  abounding 
in  impressions  of  plants,  among  which  may  be  noted  Equisetum  columnare, 
Zamites  oblusifolius  and  Taeniopteris  magnifolia,  forms  which  many  years 
ago  Prof.  Rogers  pointed  out  as  marking  the  oolite  age  of  these  coal-bearing 
strata.  The  baking  action  of  the  trap  is  curiously  shown  in  all  these  fossils. 
The  coaly  matter  of  the  stems  and  fronds,  when  closely  examined,  is  seen  to 
be  blebby  or  blistered.  It  is,  in  fact,  coke,  which,  while  it  retains  the  outlines 
and  stronger  markings  of  the  plant,  has  in  its  partial  fusion  obliterated  all  the 
finer  characters  of  the  organized  surface. 

The  coke,  where  it  has  been  suocessfully  mined,  forms  a  bed  about  five  feet 
thick,  including  but  little  slate,  and  presenting  nearly  a  homogeneous  mass  of 
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a  bluish-black  color,  uniformly  vesicular  and  light  enougli  to  float  in  water. 
It  Tetaios  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  volatile  ingredient  of  the  unaltered 
bituminous  coal  of  this  region,  but  it  ignites  readily  and  burns  like  the  com- 
pacter  kind  of  ordinary  coke.  .  Throughout  the  bed,  but  especially  toward 
ibe  top,  it  presents  a  partially  columnar  structure.  Where  this  structure  is 
marked,  the  coke  is  found  to  crepitate  when  heated.  In  some  localities  on 
the  soTiih  side  of  the  James  River,  where  the  whole  mass  of  coal  and  adjoin- 
ing shale  has  been  rendered  completely  columnar,  the  material,  in  the  process 
of  beating,  breaks  up  with  an  explosion  like  the  crack  of  a  pistol,  at  the  same 
time  projecting  its  fragments  to  some  distance  from  the  grate. 

The  gradually  diminishing  influence  of  the  trap-bed,  as  we  recede  down- 
ward, is  illustrated  by  the  section  in  one  of  the  shafts,  which  embraces  a 
thickness  of  fifty  feet  of  strata  below  the  seam  of  coke  above  described. 
After  passing  through  indurated  fire-clay,  lying  immediately  beneath  the 
coke,  we  have  a  thickness  of  about  twenty  feet  of  slates,  followed  by  a  thin 
seam  of  semi-coke,  or  coky  coal — more  bituminous  below  than  at  top  ;  and 
after  this,  descending  through  some  twenty  feet  more  of  slates  and  sand-stones, 
we  come  upon  a  bed  of  bituminous  coal,  which  appears  to  have  sustained  no 
alteration  beyond  the  development,  throughout  the  mass,  of  a  columnar 
structure.    In  the  deepest  of  the  three  shafts,  the  seam,  now  wrought  under 
the  intelligent  direction  of  Col.  Worth,  corresponds  to  the  coky  coal  above 
described,  the  lower  layer  retaining  muqh  of  its  original  bitumen.     In  all 
these  workings  the  gradation  of  metamorphic  influence  is  beautifully  marked 
within  a  distance  of  less  than  fifty  feet  of  strata,  from  the  greatly  altered 
shale  or  fire-clay  immediately  beneath  the  trap,  through  the  successive  slates 
and  coke-seams,  to  the  unchanged  bituminous  coal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
section. 


FOa  TUB  FLOUaU,  THE  LOOU,  JLND  TUB  AHVIL. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr  Dbab  Sirs:  In  an  interesting  article  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Ploughj  the  Loopi,  and  the  Anvil  on  government  patronage,  taken  from  De 
Batds^  Beview,  I  notice  that  our  little  State  of  Massachusetts  is  credited  to 
**  twelve  agricultural  societies,  and  in  many  of  these  societies  several  counties 
together.^'  Since  reading  that  excellent  article,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
some  more  facts,  with  regard  to  the  agricultural  progress  of  our  **  Ancient 
Commonwealth,"  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  general  readers,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  operate  as  a  stimulant  on  some,  to  increase  the  number 
of  similar  institutions  through  the  country. 

There  are  now  in  Massachusetts  sixteen  incorporated  agricultural  societies, 
all  in  successful  operation.  These  societies  hold,  in  the  aggregate,  property 
to  the  amount  of  $109,911.10,  and  have  in  permanent  funds,  $92,816.54. 
Three  of  them,  Norfolk,  Worcester,  and  Middlesex,  hold  real  estate  as  follows : 
Norfolk  to  the  value  of  $6129.96;  Worcester,  $5964;  Middlesex,  $2000. 
The  disborsements  of  all  these  incorporated  societies  in  1853  were  $21,014.89. 
T^e  amoimt  paid  to  them  by  the  State,  in  that  year,  was  $8782 ;  receipts 
from  new  members  and  donations,  $6376.50.  Each  of  the  societies,  except 
Barnstable,  receives  from  the  State  $600  a  year,  and  this  society  has  $362. 
The  amount  paid  in  premiums  by  tiie  several  societies  the  last  year  was 
$0064.73,  which  was  divided  among  about  two  thirds  of  the  towns  of  th^ 
commonwealth. 
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The  fain  and  exhibitions  of  these  societies  are  held  in  September  and 
October,  and  the  most  of  them  continue  two  days. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  was  established 
in  1792,  and  in  due  time  a  list  of  premiums  was  offered,  and  an  exhibition 
held  at  Brighton,  the  great  mart  for  selling  cattle  and  other  animals  for 
Boston  market ;  and  a  ploughing  match  was  instituted  in  connection  with 
'  these  cattle  shows.  The  Society  still  exists,  with  a  fund  of  $23,500,  and  an 
annual  income  from  the  State  amounting  to  $600,  but  holds  no  annual 
exhibition.  Their  expenditures  in  1853  were  $600 ;  for  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  horse— of  which  we  suppose  the  resident  members  had  the  benefit ;  we 
are  sure  the  people  had  not — $460.74 ;  for  care  and  keep  of  the  Society's 
Aldemey  stock,  $250 ;  paid  in  premiums  at  the  Springfield  national  exhibi- 
tion of  horses,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  $45.62. 

Its  principal  bene&ts  have  heretofore  arisen  from  its  importation  of  valuable 
animals,  of  whose  use  kindred  aasodations  in  the  State  liave  had  the  benefit 
by  a  gratuitous  loan,  so  that  in  its  former  proceedings  its  influence  IxaB  been 
more  like  that  of  an  auxiliary  than  of  a  parent  institution. 

The  Kennebec  Agricultural  Society  was  instituted  at  Au^sta,  in  the  State, 
(then  province  of  Maine,  and  associated  with  Massachusetts])  in  1800,  and  in- 
corporated in  1801.  This  Society,  of  course^  ceased  to  be  an  appendage  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  separation  of  Maine,  and  its  admission  as  a  new  State 
in  1820. 

An  Association  of  Farmers  was  formed  in  Middlesex  County  in  1796,  and 
incorporated  in  1803,  under  the  style  of  ^The  Western  Society  of  Middlesex 
Husband  men,''  a  name  which  was  afterward  changed  by  the  Legislature  to 
*'  The  Society  of  Middlesex  Husbandmen  and  Manufacturers,"  and  now  known, 
we  believe,  as  *^The  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society." 

The  first  agricultural  exhibition  in  Berkshire  was  held  in  180J9,  and  con- 
sisted mainly  of  a  pair  of  Merino  sheep,  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Elkanah 
Watson,  who  was  a  principal  actor  in  the  formation  of  the  Berkshire  Agri- 
cultural Society,  which  was  instituted  in  1810,  and  incorporated  in  February, 
1811.  The  utility  of  this  Society  is  now  manifest  in  all  parts  of  our  county. 
How  far  its  salutary  influence  may  have  extended  into  other  sections,  we  have 
no  positive  means  of  saying.  The  Hampshire,  Hamden,  and  Franklin  So- 
ciety, embracing  the  territory  of  the  old  county  of  Hampshire,  and  covering 
the  beautiful  and  luxuriant  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  from  Connecticut  to 
Vermont,  with  the  summit  of  the  Green  Mountains  for  its  western,  and  the  hill* 
of  Worcester  for  its  eastern  boundary,  was  formed  in  1818.  The  same  year 
Minilar  societies  were  formed  in  Worcester  and  Essex  counties. 

The  favor  in  which  these  elder  associations  have  been  held  in  their  respect- 
ive districts,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Worcester  county  there  are  now 
ihree  incorporated  agricultural  societies.  In  Hampshire,  Hamden,  and 
Franklin,  there  is  an  incorporated  society  in  each  county,  which,  with  the 
parent  society,  makes  four,  besides  at  least  three  highly  prosperous  ones,  which 
are  at  present  unincorporated. 

In  Berkshire,  it  was  found,  some  years  since,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
extent  of  territory,  the  parent  society  did  not  fill  the  wants  of  the  population, 
and  a  oooperator  was  planted  in  South-Berkshire,  which,  if  it  has  not  the 
age,  has  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  county  society.  Although  some 
jealousies  existed  in  the  early  history  of  the  new  societv,  and  doubts  were 
tolerated  as  to  what  its  eventual  influence  might'be,  yet  time  has  fairiy  buried 
the  jealousies  beyond  the  chance  of  a  resurrection,  and  the  doubts  which 
have  hovered  over  its  path  have  passed  away  like  the  morning  vapor,  which 
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yia'ses  over  the  earth,  to  awaken  new  beauty  in  its  flowers,  and  give  freshness 
to  its  verdure,  when  the  advancing  sun  lends  his  more  potent  rays  to  smile  on 
the  freshness  that  greets  it  in  its  pathway..  The  two  societies  have  long 
worked  in  beautiful  harmony,  each  happily  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the 
other. 

In  horticultural  matters  the  advances  of  the  State  are  well  known.  The 
Bf  assacbuaetts  Horticultural  Sodety  has  a  reputation  too  well  known  to  need  a 
comment  Nearly  every  county  now  sustains  similar  institutions,  and  the 
improrements  they  seek  to  promote  are  becoming  frequent  everywhere. 

A  Board  of  Agriculture  was  established  in  1852,  which  employs  a  secre- 
taxT,  paid  by  the  State,  and  its  benefits  are  becoming  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated, as  they  more  fully  develope  themselves. 

But  there  is  another  wheel,  humble  as  it  may  be,  in  this  machinery  of 
rural  improvement,  whose  benefits  can  not  be  over-estimated.  This  is' the 
Farmers'  Club,  several  of  which  have  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  test 
their  value  and  render  them  favorites  wherever  they  have  been  sustained. 
Several  of  them,  which  may  yet  be  more  fully  noticed,  exist  in  the  western 
[lart  of  the  State,  while  within  the  last  year  their  number  has  been  beautifully 
augmented  in  the  eastern  counties. 

Yours  truly,  "W.  H. 

Elmwood,  JwM  18,  1854. 


MINERAL  MANITRES— (X)M.  TH03.  AP  OATESBT  J0NE3, 

V7e  find  that  this  eminent  gentleman  is  engaged  con  spirito  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  thus  expresses  himself  in  relation  to  some 
very  important  topics : 

Of  all  the  concentrated  natural  and  chemical  manures,  now  in  general  use 
by  fanners  and  gardeners,  Peruvian  guano  is  decidedly  the  favorite.  It  may 
not  always  be  so.  It  ought  not  now  to  be  the  case.  That  upon  extremely 
poor  lands,  incapable  of  vegetable  production  without  the  use  of  powerful 
stimulants,  200  pounds  of  guano  per  acre  will  produce  an  astounding  crop  of 
wheat,  etc.,  can  not  be  denied ;  and  a  clove^seed  be  sown  with  the  fall  crop, 
or  on  it,  in  early  spring,  a  fair  crop  of  clover  may  follow  next  year,  if  the  sea- 
son be  favorable ;  and  if  this  clover  be  well  plastered  and  ploughed  down  in 
June,  and  again  ploughed  and  seeded  with  rye  or  wheat  m  August  or  Sep- 
tember, there  will  be  an  improved  base  to  work  on,  by  a  regular  rotation,  such 
AS  I  have  already  laid  down,  which  must  be  pursued,  or  the  benefits  of  the 
(^00  will  be  lost,  and  the  land  will  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  ever.  But- 
guano  should  not  be  applied  the  second  time  to  the  same  land,  unless  in  com- 
bination with  other  fine  manures ;  nor  should  it  ever  be  applied  in  its  crude 
state  to  laud  that  is  in  good  heart,  that  is,  land  that  will  bring  thurty  bushels 
of  Indian  com  or  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  without  it.  Not  but  that 
guano  on  some  such  land  might  increase  the  product  of  both  wheat  and  corn 
enough  to  pay  for  itself,  but  if  it  should,  the  soil  will  be  robbecl  of  its  fertility, 
and  will  be  U&  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  when  the  guano  was  first 
applied;  at  least,  such  have  been  my  own  results  in  its  use,  and  su«h  is  the 
universal  character  of  guano  in  Peru,  as  I  have  learned,  upon  personal  inquiry, 
from  the  mouths  of  all  persons  (with  whom  I  conversed)  engaged  in  garden- 
ing and  agricultural  products  around  the  city  of  Lima,  the  capftal  of  Peru, 
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from  whence  we  obtain  the  best  guano.  I  have  frequently  been  in  Peru,  first 
in  1835,  again  in  1842-3,  and  more  recently  in  1848,  and  on  each  and 
every  occasion,  I  took  the  greatest  pains  to  obtain  all  possible  informa- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  guano  as  a  manure,  and  the  mode  of  applying  it  to 
field  and  garden  culture,  as  well  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  land  ;  and  with  one 
accord,  and  without  a  solitary  exception,  I  was  told  that  land  stimulated  by 
the  use  of  guano  soon  became  utterly  worthless,  unless  the  stimulus  was  kept 
up  by  repeated  applications.  This  was  the  reason  assigned  for  so  little  use 
made  of  guano,  where  the  cost  of  tlie  article  is  merely  nominal,  not  exceeding 
more  than  half  what  we  willingly  pay  for  leached  ashes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Of  all  the  concentrated  manures  for  sale  in  our  sea-board  cities, 
crushed  bone  or  bone-dust  is  undoubtedly  the  best ;  its  effect  upon  the  soil  is 
both  prompt  and  permanent;  at  least,  a  siogle  application  made  by  me  fifteen 
years  ago,  is  still  quite  visible,  although  the  ground  has  been  heavily  cropped 
ever  since.  I  found  that  one  bushel  of  crushed  bone  was  equivalent  to  one 
double  horse-cart  load  of  good  farm-yard  manure.  Forty  such  loads  is  the 
least  that  will  enrich  an  acre  of  worn-out  land  sufficiently  for  a  good  crop  of 
corn ;  hence,  at  the  present  price  of  bone-dust,  that  manure  is  beyond  the 
means  of  most  farmers  for  the  renovation  of  poor  lands. 

Poudrette,  of  the  Lodi  (N.  J.)  Works,  is  an  excellent  manure  for  forcing 
vegetables  to  an  early  maturity  ;  hence  its  great  value  to  market-gardeners  in 
the  vicinity  of  cities ;  but,  like  guano,  it  imparts  little  or  no  abiding  fertility  to 
the  Sdil. 

Chappell's  Fertilizer  has  opponents  as  well  as  friends.  Its  effect  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  uniform  in  the  hands  of  different  persons,  nor  even  when 
applied  by  the  same  pereon  at  different  times.  Such  discrepancy  is  not  very 
marvellous,  since  we  know  of  no  human  agency  that  can  by  any  possibility 
produce  precisely  the  same  results  in  the  product  of  the  soil,  every  year,  for  a 
series  of  years.  If  this  be  true,  and  no  practical  farmer  can  gainsay  it,  ought 
the  Fertilizer,  any  more  than  guano  or  other  manures,  all  variable  in  their 
effects,  be  condemned  and  thrown  out  of  use  ? 

The  cost  of  the  Fertilizer  (Si  per  100  pounds)  is  too  high  for  farmers  in 
general,  GOO  pounds  per  acre  being  necessary  to  bring  very  poor  land  up  to 
a  productive  state.  I  am  now  in  my  third  year's  free  use  of  this  chemical 
preparation,  with  highly  satisfactory  results  in  every  instance,  the  cast  being 
the  only  objection  so  far  with  me.  But  even  this  is  much  reduced  when  the 
[>rolonged  beneficial  effect  of  this  renovator  is  duly  considered  and  compared 
yfikh  that  of  guano.  The  first  two  years  I  used  the  Fertilizer,  (Chappeirs,)  I  put 
two  barrels  or  600  pounds  to  the  acre,  without  admixture ;  but,  on  account  of 
t'xpense,  about  a  year  ago  I  commenced  a  more  economical  use  of  it,  by 
admixture  with  cheaper  substances,  obtained  without  mpney,  such  as  rich 
t'arth,  or  fine  manures  sufficiently  pulverized  to  be  conveniently  sowed  by 
hand.     For  proportions  see  appendix. 

Of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  to  be  purchased  in  most  of  the  large  cities  on 
the  sea-board,  I  have  only  used  Chappell's  bi-phospbate  of  lime,  100  pounds 
of  which,  in  common  with  other  more  bulky  substances,  to  be  sowed  broad- 
cast by  hand,  and  harrowed  in  with  small  grain,  or  sowed  in  the  drill,  and 
dropped  in  the  hill  for  corn  and  all  sorts  of  roots,  makes  one  of  the  best  ma- 
nures I  have  ever  tried.    See  appendix. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  slaked  lime,  wood-ashes,  and  common  salt,  combined  in 
due  proportions,  may,  after  all,  at  the  same  or  less  cost,  be  more  profitable  to 
the  farmer  than  any  manure  yet  known. 

Considering  lime  as  the  only  sure  foundation  to  any  good  system  of  farm- 
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ing  which  may  be  adopted  for  the  renoyation  of  lands  exhaasted  bj  injudi- 
cioQs  culture,  I  will  devote  a  few  lines  to  that  particular  subject,  by  stating 
what  I  would  do  if  I  had  my  work  to  do  over  again,  and  which,  of  course,  I 
recommend  to  all  other  beginners  in  their  efforts  to  improve  worn-out  lands. 

First,  then,  when  your  land  has  been  well  broken  up  for  corn  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  spread  on  it  from  thirty  to  sixty  bushels  of  dry,  slaked  lime.  If 
you  are  near  enough  to  kilns  to  get  the  fine  lime  fresh  drawn,*  and  can  get  it 
on  the  land  before  it  slakes,  thirty  bushels  of  that  sort  will  be  still  better  than 
the  larger  quantity  slaked,  but  be  very  careful  not  to  let  your  lime  get  wet 
before  it  is  spread  and  harrowed  in.  If  you  are  so  remote  from  lime-kilns  as 
to  be  able  to  haul  only  one  load  a  day,  it  will  be  better  to  buy  the  fresh-burned 
and  b^  lump-lime,  because  in  that  state  it  is  much  lighter,  and  when  water- 
slaked,  will  increase  from  three  to  four-fold.  Such  lime  ought  to  be  put 
under  cover,  and  slaked  immediately  with  strong  brine.  Lime  of  the  quality 
described,  and  treated  accordingly,  acts  very  promptly,  mechanically  as  well 
as  chemically ;  mechanically,  in  reducing  stiff,  rigid  clay  to  a  loose,  friable  tex- 
ture ;  and  chemically,  by  neutralizing  acids  unfriendly  to  vegetable  production, 
and  by  combining  with  loose  and  light  soils,  they  are  rendered  more  adhe- 
sive and  retentive  of  moisture ;  in  other  words,  lime  judiciously  applied  to 
ftiff  land  renders  it  light,  while  it  gives  to  lands  too  light  a  firmer  or  more 
compact  texture.  This  dogma,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  to  many,  is  fully 
established  by  every  brick  chimney  or  stone  dwelling  in  the  land.  All  who 
build  such  houses  know  that  lime  and  sand,  (the  latter  largely  predominating 
in  all  light  soils,)  with  water,  are  materials  used  by  masons  for  the  formation 
of  mortar,  which  in  a  short  time  becomes  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  than  the  bricks. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  if  stiff  clay  or  rich  mould  were  to  be  used  with  lime 
for  mortar  instead  of  sand,  that  when  dry,  it  would  moulder  away  and  become 
impalpable  dust.  Now,  with  these  plain  truths  before  us,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  apply  smaller  portions  of  lime  to  our  lands,  according  to  their  texture,  and 
we  can  have  stiff  or  light  land,  as  we  may  choose  or  will  it. 

Mo8t  writers  on  lime  applied  to  agriculture,  and  many  practical  liming 
farmers,  too,  recommend  doses  of  50  or  100  per  cent  on  the  previous  dressing, 
until  you  get  up  to  120  bushels  per  acre,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year.  I  have 
not  done  so,  nor  do  I  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  or  always  expedient  at 
such  short  intervals.  Better  extend  the  time,  according  to  my  cycle  of  six 
shifts,  applying  the  lime  to  your  corn-land  in  any  convenient  quantity,  not 
less,  however,  than  you  commenced  with,  say  30,  40,  up  to  60  bushels  per 
Rcre.  Finally  and  emphatically,  be  it  remembered  that  if  your  land  is  natu- 
rally deficient  in  lime,  that  deficiency  must, in  some  way  or  other,  be  supplied, 
or  you  never  can  reap  the  full  benefit  of  manuring  your  crops;  particularly 
wheat  will  be  uncertain  in  quality,  as  well  as  in  quantity,  without  lime,  how- 
ever rich  your  land  may  be,  and  in  time  of  drought  your  cropa  of  all  descrip- 
tions may  fail  entirely;  whereas,  on  judiciously  limed  land,  similar  crops, 
under  like  circumstances,  will  escape  almost  unscathed. 

APPENDIX. 

Combination  of  concentrated  manures  to  be  applied  by  hand : 

No.  1. 
^ap-boilers'  ashes,  2  bushels, )      To  be  sown  per  acre  on  all  meadows,  or 
Plaster  of  Paris,      1      ^*        |-  other  grass-lands,  in  late  autumn  or   early 
Common  salt,  1       "        )  spring. 

The  proportion  of  ashes  may  be  increased  to  any  available  quantity,  as  higli 
as  ten  or  twelve  bushels,  which  is  as  much  as  can  be  conveniently  sowed  by  hand. 
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When  ten  bushels  of  ashes  are  used,  this  is  a  fine  dressing  to  be  harrowed  in 
\nth  any  fall  or  spring  crop,  or  as  a  top-dressing  for  winter-grain ;  and  by 
reducing  the  salt  to  one  fourth  of  a  bushel,  and  adding  one  bushel  of  lime, 
if  your  land  had  been  previously  limed,  and  allowing  the  mass,  after  being  tho- 
roughly incorporated,  to  remain  one  or  more  weeks  in  the  heap,  you  will  have 
a  fine  compost  for  corn-hills ;  a  small  handful  to  be  dropped  with  corn,  pota- 
toes, and  the  like. 

No.  2. 
Super  or  bi-phoephate  of  lime,  -        -        -        100  lbs. 

Plaster  of  Paris, 60   " 

Common  salt,         - 15   " 

Thoroughly  incorporated  with  two,  three,  four,  or  five  times  their  bulk  of  any 
light,  rich  earth,  or  scrapings  of  the  lanes  and  farm-yard  after  the  rough 
manure  has  been  removed,  forms  another  excellent  dressing  to  be  harrowed  in 
with  any  kind  of  grain.  A  small  handful  dropped  in  corn  or  potato-hills,  and 
for  early  spring  dressing  of  meadows,  broadcast,  will  be  found  in  many  cases 
equal  to  200  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano.* 

No.  3. 
ChappelPs  Fertilizer,  600  pounds  per  acre,  sowed  broad-cast,  and  harrowed 
or  shovelled  in,  I  have  found  equal  for  the  first,  and  far  better  in  succeeding 
crops,  than  300  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano.f  *    . 

No.  4. 

ChappelPs  Fertilizer,  300  lbs.  (  ^^^J^""  ,*^;^^^^^ 
Peruvian  guano,  60  to  100   "    i    lorhSla^S  '  ® 

Composts  to  be  spread  from  the  cart : 

No.  5. 
Wood-ashes,    .---..        lOO  bushels. 

Plaster  of  Paris, 10     " 

Fresh  slaked  lime,    -        •        •        •        •  10    ^* 

Common  salt,       -        -        -        •        -        •      10     " 
From  five  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.    But  never  to  be  ploughed  in, 
and,  except  on  grass-land,  not  leas  than  ten  bushels  per  acre  ought  to  be 
used. 

No.  6. 
Bough  compost  is  readily  made  on  a  large  scale,  by  strewing  the  valleys  in 
your  wood-land,  where  is  generdly  a  laiige  deposit  of  leaves  and  other  vege- 
table matter,  with  lime  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  at  all  convenient  times 
after  one  good  rain  has  fallen.  Scrape  into  winrows,  and  when  you  are  ready 
for  forming  compoetf  heap  alternate  layers  of  this  vegetable  mould  with  the 
rough  gatherings  about  the  faim^yard,  and  with  a  moderate  sprinkling  of 
each  layer  or  so  with  common  salt,  or  strong  brine,  and  a  bushel  of  gypsum 
for  each  acre  to  which  the  compost  is  to  be  applied.  This  makes  a  good  and 
tl arable  dressing  to  be  harrowed  in  with  small  grain,  or  to  be  sown  on  wheat 
during  the  winter,  and  immediately  after  clover-seed  has  been  sown. 

*  Up  to  1889  I  had  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  resources  of  the  farm  for 
mannrine.  With  the  exception  of  lime  and  pUster,  my  use  of  foreign  or  purchased 
manares  nad  been  confinea  to  experiments  upon  the  smallest  scale. 

f  For  two  years  I  have  used  Chappell's  Fertilizer  without  admixture — generally 
tvo  harrels  or  600  lbs.  per  acre.  Last  autumn  I  sowed  the  poorest  part  of  a  fresh 
lield  with  pne  barrel  or  800  lbs.  per  acre,  shovelled  in  with  wheat  The  product 
WAS  equal  to  28  bushels  per  acre,  and  much  the  best  where  the  Fertilizer  was  used. 
The  weight  per  bushel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  quantity,  was  64  against  61. 
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FOK  TBI  PLOUOB}  THX  LOOK,  AXD  TBI  AKnU 

BEMEDY    FOR    THE    GUBOULIO. 

MsssBS.  Editors:  How  this  pleasant  announcement  always  gladdens^ 
tiie  heart  of  the  genuine  lover  of  good  fruit  I  No  matter  how  often  old 
remedies  have  played  him  false,  if  the  new  one  appears  plausible,  new  hopes 
aie  inspired,  and  he  sees,  or  seems  to  see,  delicious  ripe  plums,  apricots,  nec^ 
tarines,  etc,  bending  down  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  branches 
lieretofore  doomed  to  barrenness  by  this  universal  bore,  curculio.  He  sees, 
too^  the  months  of  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small,  abundantly  supplied  with 
the  rare  luxuries  of  horticulture,  instead  of  the  vile  sweetmeats  and  confec- 
tions which  ruin  so  many  pearly  teeth  and  robust  constitutions ;  and  his  own 
mouth  fiiiriy  waters,  as  he  joyously  contemplates  this  better  time  a-coming. 
80^  the  new  remedy  is  applied  with  unabated  confidence  of  success.  But, 
alas  I  for  ^  the  bestrlaid  schemes  of  mice  and  men."  The  season  passes,  and 
In  gMen  hopes  with  iL  His  trees  again  cast  their  untimely  fruit,  and  sugar- 
phims  are  still  the  predominating  luxury.  There  was  ^'  a  screw  loose  some- 
where" this  time  also,  but  where  ndther  he  nor  the  ffreat  remedian  ever  dis- 
ooven,  nor  ever  will,  so  long  as  their  experiments  are  based  on  the  erroneous 
nppositions  that  the  curculio  hibernates  in  the  earth  beneath  the  trees,  itine- 
ntes  but  little,  and  crawls  from  the  earth  to  the  fruit  in  the  spring  to  deposit 
its  eggs.  As  to  its  powers  of  locomotion,  no  bird  or  house-fly  is  much  more 
active  than  the  curculio  when  its  wings  are  once  unfurled ;  and  that  it  is  borne 
by  antumnal  winds  to  a  southern  climate,  and  returned  by  the  southern  breezes 
of  spiittg,  appears  less  inconsistent  to  me  than  the  prevailing  notion  that  it 
spends  some  eight  or  ten  months  soaking  and  drying,  freezing  and  thawing, 
in  our  northern  eMth,  and  then  comes  out  bright  in  the  spring.  It  was  once 
as  seriously  believed  that  swallows  dive  into  the  beds  of  rivers  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  hibernate  in  the  mud. 

If  eoienlio  arise  from  a  state  of  hibernation  in  the  earth  every  spring,  it 
might  seem  an  easy  thing,  by  spreading  broad  coverings,  or  other  means,  to 
detect  some  of  them  in  doing  so.  I  have  tried  it,  and  will  give  half  my  peach- 
crop,  at  least  this  year,  to  any  one  who  will  prove  the  catching  of  a  curculio 
under  these  drcumstanoes. 

It  is  new  June  17,  and  eggs  which  were  deposited  in  plums  the  last  of 
May  are  grown  to  grubs  about  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  length.  These  larvae 
having  absorbed  the  life  of  the  plum,  it  falls  to  the  ground,  where  they  enter 
some  two  or  three  inches,  or  less,  change  in  about  three  weeks  to  curculio, 
and  return  to  upper  air — whether  to  deposit  eggs  the  present  season,  or  how 
to  dispose  of  themselves  the  many  months  between  now  and  winter,  and  espe- 
cislly  then,  is  the  question.  Does  this  seepnd  generation  lay  eggs  in  other 
Babstanoe  than  fruit,  which  endure  the  winter  and  hatch  out  in  the  ensuing 
soring? 

Place  a  dozen  plums,  more  or  less,  as  they  fall  from  the  tree,  on  a  spot  of 
light  soil,  and  keep  them  covered  securely  some  three  weeks;  you  will  find 
as  many  curculio,  with  a  delicacy  of  structure  hardly  fitted  for  the  hardships  of 
ao  ear  Ay  hibernation.  K  you  now  continue  the  experiment,  and  cover  them 
with  dirt  as  sohd  as  that  through  which  they  are  supposed  to  work  their  way. 
«p  hi  the  spring,  they  die ;  or  if  you  feed  them  with  fruit,  tbey  will  eat  and* 
do  well  till  about  October  or  November,  and  then  die  without  reentering. 
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the  ground.  Whoever  will  put  an  inch  or  two  of  moist  sand  into  a  tumblei 
or  gtiss  vase,  and  fill  it  with  fruit  containing  the  larvae  of  these  insects,  may 
observe  them  through  the  whole  of  their  wonderful  process  of  transformation, 
and  gain  new  ideas,  more  satisfactory  and  grateful  to  the  taste  of  the  tma 
lover  of  nature,  than  even  the  most  delicious  *^  golden  drops.** 

We  err,  most  of  all,  in  jumping  at  conclusions.  Mr.  Todd,  for  instance, 
covered  the  ground  beneath  one  of  his  trees  with  hard-trodden  dirt,  which  he 
thinks  ^  delayed  the  resurrection  of  the  curculio,"  and  saved  his  plums.  He 
therefore  concludes  "  that  the  curculio  itinerates  but  little,  that  it  hibernates 
in  the  soil,  under  the  branches  of  the  trees  on  which  it  has  flourished  the  pre- 
ceding summer,''  etc.  Now  it  unluckily  happens  that  fruit-trees  are  as  nume- 
rously visited  by  curculio  the  first  year  of  their  bearing,  as  they  are  any  sub- 
sequent year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  this  insect  can  endure  but  a  veiy 
short  existence  in  the  earth.  I  came  to  a  similar  conclusion  as  Mr.  T.  nearly 
ten  years  ago,  by  seeing  the  parts  of  a  tree  which  leaned  over  a  stream  of 
water,  weighed  down  with  ripe  plums,  while  every  other  branch  was  entirely 
barren.  Subsec^uent  observation  and  experiment  have  proved  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, that  these  msects  are  guided  by  instinct  to  deposit  their  eggs  where  their 
larvae  may,  by  the  laws  of  gravitation,  reach  such  quality  of  earUi  as  will  &vor 
their  transformation.  Hence  it  is,  that  intervening  obstacles,  as  boards,  pave- 
ments, hard-trodden  earth,  hogs,  hens,  chickens,  etc.,  do  a  partial,  temporaiy 
service ;  the  curculio,  seeing  them  beneath  the  tree,  shuns  it  for  one  of  clearer 
prospect 

There  seems  to  be  of  late  a  fearful  increase  of  insects  noxious  to  the  great 
interests  of  agriculture,  caused  by  the  wicked,  wanton  destruotion  of  Uiose 
natural  guardians,  insectivorous  birds,  which  is  so  strangely,  blindly  allowed 
to  exist  almost  everywhere  about  us.  These  truest  friends  of  the  farmer 
would  fill  his  forests,  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens,  and  sport  fiuniliarly  about 
his  doors  and  windows,  and  afford  ample  protection  to  the  productions  of  his 
soil,  but  for  the  reckless  idlers  who,  in  shape  of  worthless  dogs,  cats,  and  self*^ 
styled  sportsmen,  seem  incapable  of  bearing  the  sight  or  sound  of  a  quiet, 
harmless  bird. 

Crows,  hawks,  owls,  black-birds,  foxes,  skunks,  and  weasels,  naturally 
destroy  a  vast  amount  of  noxious  vermin-life,  by  nipping  it  in  the  bud,  by 
seizing  upon  it  at  the  starting-point,  in  early  spring,  as  it  comes  out  from  a 
state  of  hibernation,  and  should  be  protected.  Skunks,  owls,  etc.,  are  especially 
valuable  for  clearing  the  farmer's  grounds  of  those  nocturnal  insects  which 
cut  off  his  choicest  productions  whue  he  regains  his  strength  in  sleep.  It  is  a 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  policy  which  weighs  the  occasional  loss  of  an 
egg,  chicken,  or  hill  of  corn,  against  the  great  amount  of  good  which  these 
natural  guardians  are  ever  doing.  R  Sanborn. 

Andowr,  JVom^  Jtme  17,  1864. 


Nbw  Kind  ov  Boots  asd  Shobs.— Measares  have  been  taken  to  secure  a 
patent  for  a  new  kind  of  boots  and  shoes,  invented  bv  Albert  L.  Murdock,  of 
noston.  The  soles,  and  the  lower  portions  of  boots  and  shoes,  are  made  of  India 
robber,  or  gutta  percha,  while  the  upper  portion  are  formed  of  some  textile 
ffJi)rio,  such  as  woollen,  cotton,  etc.  The  lower  portions  of  the  boots  and  shoes 
protect  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  the  feet  from  wet  or  moisture,  while  the  upper 
portions  form  an  elastic  covering  for  the  upper  part  of  the  feet  or  legs,  and  keep 
the  lower  portions  properly  adjusted  to  the  feet,  and  at  the  same  tune  allow  the 
£ree  perspiration  to  pass  o£ 
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THE    PEAR    BLIGHT. 

BY   A.  H.  BRNST,   CINCIKNATI,   OHIO. 

The  followiDg  paper  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Ernst  to  the  Cincinnati 
Horticultural  &>ciety,  and  subsequently  appeared  in  the  Horticultural 
Review: 

The  cultivation  of  the  pear  tree  is  very  simple ;  it  readily  adapts  itself  to 
any  soil  or  location,  so  that  it  be  not  a  swamp  or  marsh.  A  deep,  rich, 
clayey  loam,  with  a  porous  subsoil,  and  a  full  exposure  to  light  and  air,  is  the 
best  for  its  full  development.  The  tendency  of  the  tree  is  to  throw  down 
strong  tap-roots ;  it  is,  therefore,  important  to  know  something  of  the  nourish- 
meDt  it  will  find  to  feed  on  there.  This  tendency  is  overcome  by  growing  it 
on  the  quince,  the  natural  disposition  of  which  is  to  spread  its  roots,  and  lux- 
oriate  on  the  surface  soil ;  though  the  tree  is  dwarfed,  and  the  duration  of  its 
life  shortened,  still  it  is  better  for  shallow  soils,  and  gardens  where  not  much 
room  can  be  afforded.  The  fine  sorts,  witli  few  exceptions,  succeed  well,  and 
produce  abundantly  on  th^  quince.  These  are  usually  trained  in  pyramid 
form,  branching  from  the  ground  up,  making  a  very  handsome  and  attractive 
ol^tin  the  border.  When  grafted  or  budded  on  their  own  stocks,  they  require 
more  room,  and  are  usually  longer  coming  into  bearing. 

The  cultivation  of  the  tree  has,  however,  its  drawbacks.  It  is  not  hardy ; 
or,  if  you  do  not  like  the  term,  it  is  subject  to  be  cut  off  and  destroyed  by 
death  at  any  time,  when  seeming  in  full  vigor  of  health  and  growth.  On  the 
cause,  there  has  been  much  speculation,  without  seeming  to  come  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

Long  experience,  observation,  and  much  reflection,  have  established  in  my 
own  mind  the  cause.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  make  this  clear  or  satisfac- 
tory to  yon,  and  other  minds,  but  I  may  open  a  door  to  a  new,  or  rather  an 
unexplored  field  for  thought  and  reflection,  both  to  the  practical  and  the 
sdentific  investigator.  Perhaps  there  is  no  spot  in  this,  or  any  other  country, 
where  a  greater  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  an  observance  of  the  dis- 
eases to  which  the  pear  tree  is  fiubject^-^especially  that  form  which  we  under- 
stand as  fire  blight — than  here. 

Bdentlfic  gentlemen,  with  some  exceptions,  have  generally  followed  each 
other  in  attributing  it  ipainly  to  insects,  and  some  to  an  exhaustion^  or 
absorption  of  those  particles  from  the  soil,  which  are  essential  to  the  health 
and  life  of  the  tree,  and  the  perfect  development  of  its/rut^,  admitting,  at  the 
same  time^  the  existence  of  other  extraordinary  causes  for  its  disease  and 
deaUh 

Withont  denying  that  insects  are  sometimes  injurious  to  the  pear  tree,  even 
to  its  destruction,  I  must  be  permitted  to  question  the  general  correctness  of 
the  theory,  and  also  that  of  an  exhausted  soil.  To  my  mind,  facts  do  not 
warrant  such  conclusions  as  applicable  to  our  region.  To  make  out  the  latter 
theory,  it  should  not  be  left  to  rest  on  doubtful  speculation,  but  it  should  be 
shown  to  harmonize  with  matters  of  practical  fact,  as  they  continually  occur. 
He  ingenuous  mind  never  should  allow  itself  to  lose  sight  of  these. 

Though,  unquestionably,  the  working,  or  grafting  on  bad  stocks,  such  as 
suekerSj  and  planting  in  bid  soil,  will  facilitate  the  destruction  of  the  pear 
tree — ^as  the  same  cause  would  any  other — they  are  only  local,  and  lay  not 
at  the  root  of  the  evil.    To  suppose  the  adventitious  existence  of  some  sub- 
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stance  in  the  soil,  to  remove  difficulties  out  of  the  way  of  a  favorite  tjieoiy,  is 
not  satisfactory. 

It  has  been  advanced  that  the  cracking  of  the  White  Doyenne  is  owing  to 
an  exhaustion  from  the  soil  of  those  particles  necessary  to  its  perfect  develop- 
ment ;  that  the  tree  would  resume  its  former  habit  of  the  production  of  per- 
fect fruit,  if  these  substances  were  supplied  to  the  roots.  Among  many  rea- 
sons for  dissenting  from  this  position,  let  me  say,  that  for  eight  or  ten  years, 
I  have  hardly  had  a  perfect  fruit  on  trees  of  this  variety,  many  of  which  for 
merly  bore  fine  fruit  until  last  summer,  when,  on  all  of  them,  it  was  as  fine  as 
I  ever  saw  it  anywhere ;  and  this  without  any  application  whatever  to  their 
roots.  The  trees  are  scattered  over  my  grounds ;  some  in  grass,  the  sod  of 
which  has  not  been  disturbed  for  years.  I  attributed  this  remarkable  effect  to 
atmospheric  influences,  witb  which  the  composition  of  the  soil  had  nothing 
to  do.  It  was,  during  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  unusually  dry  for  our 
climate. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  analysis  of  the  pear  tree,  as  a  correct  and  reliable 
basis  to  overcome  the  malady  to  which  the  tree  is  subject  Loudon,  and 
other  eminent  writers  on  the  subject^  would  have  us  to  understand  that  there 
is  a  strong  analog  in  the  life  principle  of  plants  and  animals.  It  is,  there- 
fore, fairly  inferable  that,  as  animals  of  the  same  species  do  not  wholly  depend 
on  one  class  of  food  for  life  and  health,  but  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  choice  is 
left  to  select  from,  producing  the  same  results,  thai  this  is  equally  applicable 
to  plants.  When  we,  therefore,  have  the  analysis  of  Prof.  Emmons  before  us, 
showing  that  the  ash  of  the  sap-wood  of  the  pear  tree  contains  more  than 
twenty-seven  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime,  twenty-two  of  potash,  and  a 
number  of  other  inorganic  elements,  though  perfectly  correct,  are  we  sure  that 
a  tree  grown  in  a  different  soil  will  not  produce  different  results !  I  shall 
show  that  this  is  the  case  in  other  species  of  trees,  and  therefore  infer  it  is  so 
with  the  pear.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  color  of  fruits  is  affected  by  sub- 
stances in  the  soil  and  taken  up  by  the  roots,  not  essential  or  detrimentnl 
to  the  health  of  the  tree. 

Liebig,  in  speaking  of  the  inoiganic  constituents  of  plants,  says :  *^  Many 
of  tile  inorganic  constituents  vary  according  to  the  soil  in  which  the  plant 
grows,"  etc.  Again :  '^  Most  plants — perhaps  all  of  them— contain  organic 
acids  of  very  different  composition  and  properties,  all  of  which  are  in  combi- 
nation with  bases,  such  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  or  magnesia,**  etc. ;  and  after 
proceeding  to  show  that  certain  acids  are  always,  of  necessity,  present  in 
plants,  he  proceeds :  ^  It  is  equally  certain  that  some  alkaline  base  is  also 
indispensable  in  order  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  acids.**  And,  while 
he  seems  to  make  it  clear  that  the  life  and  health  of  the  plant  depend  inva- 
riably on  certain  acids,  he  says :  *^  It  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
any  one  of  the  alkaline  bases  may  be  substituted  for  another,  the  action  of 
all  being  the  same.*'  His  object  is,  if  I  understand  him,  to  prove  that  certain 
acids  are,  in  the  first  place,  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  plant,  and  that 
this  always  attracts  a  given  quantity  of  alkaline ;  that  these  alkalines  are  not 
necessarily  the  same,  but  similar  in  action  ;  that  the  plant  will  take  them  up 
as  they  are  found  in  the  soil.  To  prove  this,  he  says :  '^  It  has  been  distinctly 
shown,  by  the  analysis  of  De  Saussure  and  Berthier,  that  the  nature  of  a 
<oil  exercises  a  decided  influence  on  the  quantity  of  the  different  metallic 
oxydes  contained  in  the  plants  which  grew  on  it ;  that  magnesia,  for  example, 
Nvas  contained  in  the  ash  of  a  pine  tree  grown  at  Mont  Brever,  while  it 
was  absent  from  the  ash  of  a  tree  of  the  same  species  from  Mont  La  Salle ; 
and  that  the  proportions  of  lime  and  potash  were  also  very  different**    Again 
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he  adds:  "Let  us  now  compare  Berthier's  analjais  of  the  ash  of  two  fir 
trees,  one  of  which  grew  in  Norway,  and  the  other  in  Allerard,  (departemen 
de  risere.)  One  contained  fifty,  the  other  twenty-fi^e  per  cent  of  soluble 
saltB.  A  greater  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  alkaline  bases  could 
scarcely  exist  between  two  totally  different  plants." 

Though  it  seems  in  all  cases  the  oxygen  was  found  nearly  in  the  snme 
quantities  in  each  species,  proving  conclusively  that  while  certain  properties, 
such  as  some  of  the  acids  and  oxygen,  are  always  present  in  nearly  uniform 
proportioDS,  that  it  is  not  so  with  other  substances ;  that  they  not  only  vary 
largely  in  quantity,  but  in  some  instances  are  altogether  absent;  that  a  tree, 
like  an  animal,  has  some  latitude  of  choice  in  its  food ;  and  that  the  elements 
of  the  air  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  both.  This  is  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  every  day's  experience  of  the  different  and  diverse  soils  we  find  the  tree 
to  grow  and  flourish  in.  It  may  be  questioned,  if  a  tree,  which  finds  the 
proper  constituent  particles  in  a  soil  for  its  healthy  growth,  can  ever  exhaust 
any  part  of  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  death,  if  the  natural  sources  of 
growth  continue  to  yield  their  supply  from  the  atmosphere.  A  forest  does 
not  wear  out  the  soil  and  die ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  mdebted  to  its  agency 
hr  the  virgin  soil  we  find  under  its  boughs.  It  is  the  opinion  of  writers  of 
high  authority,  that  among  our  modern  forest  trees,  there  are  some  which 
have  attained  the  great  age  of  four  thousand  years ;  and  it  is  said  that  '^  in- 
vestigation of  coal  and  lignite  strata  has  proved  the  existence  of  trees  of  the 
s;tme  order  as  those  now  existing.''  If  this  be  true,  it  proves  positively  that 
trees  do  not  draw  on  the  soil,  so  as  to  destroy  themselves,  or  to  impair  the 
perfect  development  of  their  seed  and  fruit  But  it  may  be  said  this  is  appli- 
cable to  a  state  of  nature.  Well,  this  is  just  what  I  am  endeavoring  to  show ; 
that  we  have  run  contrary  to  this  ;  and,  from  that  cause,  have  produced  an 
enfeebled  race,  which  we  are  exposing  to  an  uncongenial  climate,  and  charg- 
ing it  (improperly,  as  I  think)  to  the  soil. 

The  reason  why  soils  are  worn  out,  is  because  of  injudicious  cultivation,  a 
coDtinaed  removal  of  its  products  without  a  proper  restoration  of  the  proper- 
ties thus  removed.  This  is  not  applicable  to  trees,  only  so  far  as  the  removal 
of  fruit  is  concerned,  and  the  obstruction  of  the  natural  supply  from  decayed 
leaves,  branches,  etc  This  may  be  larger  or  smaller,  and  of  course  it  is  wise 
to  see  that  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with  all  the  particles  thus  drawn  from  it. 
You  may,  however,  feed  the  p9ar  tree  as  much  as  you  please,  and  still  it  will 
die  in  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant  growth ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  other  causes 
that  we  mast  look  for  its  destruction,  not  to  the  want  of  proper  food. 

Tiie  advocates  of  the  insect  theory  have  not  been  very  successful  in  proving 
its  troth.  They  are  bound  to  show  something  more  plausible  for  its  support 
than  the  simple  fact  that  insects  are  found  in  connection  with  the  diseased 
parts.  They  are  bound  to  show  that  these  insects  are  really  the  cause,  and 
not  there  as  a  result  of  the  blight  And,  moreover,  to  show  some  reason  why 
it  is  that  they  discriminate^  pass  by  certain  unmolested  pear  trees,  and  do  not 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  within  their  reach ;  and  also,  why  it  is  that  their 
destructive  influence  is  sometimes  suspended  for  years  together. 

Prof.  Harris'  description  of  the  Scolyius  pyriy  in  his  invaluable  work  on 
Insects,  which  is  mainly  relied  on  as  the  support  of  this  theory,  fully  defines 
its  regular  periods  of  change  and  operaUons.  I  am  very  sure  that  it  will  not 
apply  to  our  blight,  all  the  reasons  for  which  I  can  not  here  enumerate.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  injury  of  that  insect  ^^ends  with  the  death  of  the  hraneh 
down  to  a  certain  point,  but  does  not  extend  below  the  seat  of  attack,  and 
does  not  affect  the  health  of  other  parts  of  the  tree."    (Second  edition  Har- 
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rtV  Treatise  on  Insects.)  A  comparatively  hannless  insect,  whose  effects  all 
cultivators  in  tlus  region  will  have  ohserved  on  their  trees. 

I  will  here  very  briefly  give  what  I  deem  the  cause  and  the  reason  for  the 
blight,  which  are  not  materially  different  from  those  given  elsewhere.  Long 
observation  has  confirmed  my  judgment  that  the  disease  is  chargeable  mainly 
to  atmospheric  influences.  The  Great  Creator  has  in  his  wisdom  so  ordered 
it,  that  the  vegetation,  soil,  and  climate  of  every  part  of  the  globe  act  in  per- 
fect harmony  for  the  best  development  of  the  former.  A  departure  from  this 
state  of  nature  is  at  the  hazard  of  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  plant  or 
tree,  though  this  result  does  not  invariably  follow.  The  pear  tree,  as  before 
observed,  is  not  a  native  of  this  continent,  but  of  a  different  hemisphere,  where 
it  ^ows  to  large  size  and  great  age,  as  other  forest  trees  do.  All  intelligent 
writers,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  agreed  that  the  improvement  of  the  fruit  has 
generally  been  at  the  expense  of  the  hardiness  and  durability  of  the  tree,  (not 
a  necessary  consequence!)  However,  we  find  it  so.  We  have  imported  an 
enfeebled  race,  and  are  exposing  it  to  a  new  climate,  the  vicissitudes  of  which 
it  is  not  fully  capable  of  resisting.  I  care  not  for  terms :  whether  you  call  it 
frozen  sap  blight,  or  sun  blight ;  whether  the  effect  is  produced  by  sudden 
and  rapid  changes  of  winter  tetnp^ature,  or  an  excessive  summer  sun.  In 
either  case,  it  is  the  destruction  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  tree,  producing 
disease  and  death.  The  former  is  often  tardy  in  its  work,  but  the  latter 
generally  rapid  and  instantaneous.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  tree  in  a  state  of  rest,  when  the  sap-vessels  are  contracted,  when  their 
juices  have  been  expended  to  form  wood,  which  is  immaturely  ripened.  In 
the  other  case,  when  the  sap-vessels  are  extended  to  their  utmost  capacity,  io 
supply  the  demands  of  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth ;  when  this  growth  is  in 
its  most  tender  and  delicate  condition,  the  scorching  mid-day  sun  does  the 
mischief;  the  sap,  by  its  rays,  is  scalded  and  vitiated,  a  chemical  process  of 
decomposition  takes  place,  its  poison  is  soon  carried  to  and  mixed  with  other 
portions  of  the  tree,  and  the  whole  is  often  irretrievably  lost  in  a  few  hours. 
The  only  remedy  is,  the  moment  that  it  is  discovered  on  the  limb,  where 
this  form  of  blight  always  makes  its  appearance,  to  lop  off  until  you  come  to 
the  sound  and  healthy  wood,  and  thus  prevent  its  spreading.  Do  not  stop  to 
hunt  insects  until  you  have  performed  this  work,  when  you  can  do  so 
leisurely. 

Sun  blight^  or  fire  blight,  is  always  most  prevalent  in  a  wet  and  hot  sum- 
mer. There  has  been  but  little  the  last  three  years,  and  we  shall  certainly 
have  no  frozen  sap  blight  to  complain  of  next  summer.  This  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  rather  unusual  dry  summers  during  this  period ;  the  wood  having 
ripened  well  before  winter  set  in,  and  the  growth  not  bo  luxuriant  as  in  wet 
seasons. 

As  a  remedy,  or  rather  a  preventive  to  the  frozen  sap  blight,  I  would  sug- 
gest the  shortening-in  application,  in  September  or  October,  to  check  the 
growth,  and  induce  the  maturing  of  the  wood.  This  system  is,  perhaps,  only 
applicable  to  dwarfs,  as  standards  can  not  well  be  reached.  What  is  under- 
stood by  shortening-in,  is  to  cut  back  the  present  year's  new  shoots  to  the 
firm  wood,  say  one  third,  or  one  half  of  it,  as  the  case  may  require,  so  that 
the  sap  remaining  shall  be  expended  in  perfecting  the  wood  which  is  left,  and 
not  to  be  stimulated  by  the  leaves  on  the  ends  of  the  shoots  to  continue 
growth.  This  system  is  also  practised  to  force  the  tree  into  forming  fruit- 
spurs,  and  thus  facilitate  the  production  of  fruit  Care  must  be  observed  in 
the  time  of  performing  this  operation.  It  must  not  be  so  early  in  the  season 
as  to  cause  the  bursting  of  the  lateral  buds,  and  thereby  cause  a  more  inju- 
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Tious  growth  than  it  is  attempted  to  check.  There  need  be  very  little  risk  in 
this ;  we  must  be  governed  bj  the  state  of  the  season.  It  is  better  a  little 
late  than  too  early  ;  when  the  majority  of  the  leaves  on  the  shoot  are  rigid 
and  hard,  is  a  suitable  indication  of  the  proper  time. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  want  of  hardiness  of  the  tree,  it  may  be 
asked,  how  I  account  for  the  trees  that  are  to  be  found  up  and  down  our 
land,  which  have  withstood  the  winter^s  storms  and  summer's  heat  from  one 
to  two  hundred  years  ?  Before  I  answer  the  question,  allow  one  to  offer  them 
as  standing  monuments  against  the  exhaustion  and  insect  theories.  We  have 
had  some  specimens  in  this  vicinity — until  the  spirit  of  dty  improvements 
required  their  room,  when  the  rude  hand  of  the  woodman  brought  them  low 
— whose  existence  was  coequal  with  the  first  impress  of  civilization ;  they 
remained  sound,  healthy,  and  fruitful  to  the  last.  '  Such  specimens,  it  will  be 
found,  have  all  originated  from  seed,  and  always  from  a  hardier  stock  than 
th^  varieties  of  more  modern  introduction.  A  friend  has  just  given  me  the 
history  of  one  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  which  he  says  is  over  two  hundred  years 
dd,  measuring  fifteen  feet  in  circumference  at  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  IS  now  beginning  to  decay,  but  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  He 
says  the  frait  does  not  compare  with  the  best  now  in  cultivation,  but  when  he 
was  a  boy,  more  than  fifcy  years  ago,  it  was  considered  very  superior. 

It  is  to  these  hardy  remains  of  ancient  days  we  must  look  for  constitutions 
to  hybridize  with  our  finer  sorts,  say,  if  you  please,  the  Seckel,  which  is  as 
hardy  as  any  of  them,  for  a  class  of  trees  producing  superior  fruit,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  such  as  we  can  trust  out  of  doors. 

I  fear  the  above  remarks  may  seem  lengthy  to  some,  but  the  subject  is 
of  too  much  interest  to  be  passed  over  lightly,  or  with  mere  assertions.  As 
it  is  investigated,  the  more  fully  its  importance  is  brought  to  view.  I  have 
endeavored  to  avoid  all  improper  allusions,  unnecessary  repetitions,  and  aim 
at  display,  simply  confining  myself  to  a  plain  statement  of  theories  and  opin- 
ions of  others,  Uieir  comparisons  and  plausibilities.  Much  might  be  added 
to  sustain  the  views  I  have  presented  as  the  real  cause  of  destruction  of  our 
pear  trees. 


FOB  TBB  7L0r0H,  THB  LOOK,  AKD  TBB  4HVIL. 

PRESERVATION    OF   WHEAT   IN   TENNESSEE. 

Messes.  £DrroBS :  I  am  aware  that  very  many  of  my  farming  friends  in 
Tennessee  are  the  readers  of  your  valuable  publication,  and  are  heavy  wheat- 
growers,  and  now  that  recent  railroad  conveyance,  with  the  foreign  demand, 
has  permanently  settled  upon  this  valuable  grain  a  fair  price  here,  it  is  not 
at  aU  unlikely  that  much  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  growing  of 
wheat  in  future.  A  few  otherwise  systematic  and  economical  farmers  in 
Tennessee  raise  a  pretty  fair  crop  of  wheat,  and  have  no  barns  to  house  it  in. 
This  is  a  very  great  desideratum  to  a  wheat-grower,  and  the  want  of  good 
bams,  with  some  other  proximate  causes  of  mismanagement,  sometimes  results 
in  material  damage  to  the  wheat  of  these  farmers  before  it  reaches  the 
miller's  hopper.  Therefore,  through  you,  to  my  farming  friends  in  Ten 
nessee,  let  me,  without  ostentation,  give  my  experience  in  harvesting  and 
saving  a  wheat  crop,  referring,  at  the  same  time,  to  my  acquaintances  for  the 
character  of  my  wheat  crops : 
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Whenever  the  straw  of  the  wheat  becomes  of  a  golden  yellow,  for  about 
two  inches  below  the  ear  or  head,  disregarding  any  other  feature  in  the  straw 
or  grain,  I  cut  it  down,  bind  it  right  up  after  the  scythe,  in  small  binds,  shock 
likewise  in  small  shocks.  I  let  it  stand  thus  in  the  field  till  it  cures  and  dries 
perfectly,  so  that  the  grain  would  grind,  and  no  longer,  I  haul  to  the  barn 
thresh  out  when  convenient,  unless  I  notice  a  sign  of  weevil  breeding  in  th( 
wheat,  when  I  thresh  at  once ;  and  having  a  large  bin  for  the  purpose  in  the 
bam,  I  crib  it  up  in  the  chaff  till  it  is  needed.  In  this  way  I  have  saved  anO 
do.  save  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  clear  from  mould,  heat,  or  must 
The  bran  is  always  thin  and  tough,  the  flour  white  and  sweet,  preserving,  its 
native  fermenting  qualities  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  fastidious  Epicure  in 
any  clime.  This  process  is  easy,  simple,  and  safe,  and  it  may  be  that  most  of 
my  brother  farmers  knew  before  what  I  have  here  told  them  was  my  way, 
and  the  proper  way;  but  do  they,  to  the  letter,  pursue  it?  That  is  the 
question ;  but  the  whole  science  of  philosophy,  according  to  Epictetua  (a 
famous  stoic  philosopher,  highly  esteemed  in  his  day,)  consists  in  two  wd^ds, 
hear  And  forbear  ;  to  the  latter  your  humble  correspondent  now  will  adhere. 

Ab  ever  yours,  A.  L.  B. 

Mm  Bend,  Temu,  June,  1854. 
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Messrs.  Editors  :  Having  sowed  our  oats,  our  attention  is  called  to  clear- 
ing land  if  necessary,  or  our  branches,  if  they  have  been  neglected  in  the  sum- 
mer, which  is  the  right  time  for  this  work.  When  this  work  is  done  while 
the  growth  is  not  in  foliage,  there  is  much  less  difficulty  in  burning  off. 
Beside,  a  great  many  more  stumps  die.  Willows,  which  are  a  great  nuisance 
in  creeks,  in  most  cases,  after  being  cut  down,  will  put  out  The  most  suc- 
cessful plan  which  I  have  tried,  in  securing  their  destruction,  is,  whenever 
they  shoot  out  suckers,  to  break  them  out  immediately,  which  can  be  easily 
done  when  taken  in  time.  But,  if  allowed  to  grow  five  or  six  months, 
they  have  to  be  broken  out  by  the  pole  of  an  axe,  and  not  cut  down.  By 
repeating  this  process  a  couple  of  years,  I  can  destroy  most  of  them.  The 
old  logs  on  land  that  has  been  idle  two  or  three  years,  are  about  this  time  cut 
up,  turned  by  oxen,  rolled  and  burnt,  if  the  weather  admits.  We  bed  up  this 
kind  of  land  in  January,  expecting  to  have  some  freezes  that  will  mellow  it. 
Having  finished  clearing  new  ground  and  branches,  we  have  all  our  logs  to 
dispose  of  as  soon  as  we  can,  Uvsing  the  small  branches,  etc.,  to  assist  in  con- 
suming them.  Our  cotton-stalks,  if  small,  we  beat  down;  if  large,  we  pull 
up  and  burn.  Having  made  ready  a  considerable  portion  of  our  land 
intended  for  cotton,  if  we  have  suitable  weather  v®  now  burn  off  new  ground 
or  branches.  But  when  this  work  has  been  done  in  the  winter,  we  delay  as 
long  as  possible,  that  the  wood  may  in  some  degree  season.  By  the  1st  of 
February,  we  endeavor  to  get  to  steady  ploughing.  Our  fallow-land  calls  on 
us  for  double  ploughs,  and  land  that  is  bedded  out  must  be  cut  to  pieces  by  a 
sword-harrow  just  before  planting.  Our  other  cotton-land  is  two-furrowed 
by  a  single  horse-plough,  except  we  wish  to  change  our  rows,  then  it  is  three- 
furrowed.  When  there  are  two  furrows,  they  are  made  to  meet  in  the  water- 
furrow. 
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Considerable  diSerence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  advantages  of  a  centre- 
farrow  for  cotton.    It  is  maintained,  that  by  a  centre-furrow  the  tap-root  is 
enabled  to  penetrate  deeper — that  by  it,  in  a  dry  year,  the  plant  can  resist 
drought  better,  and  that  by  exposing  the  soil  beneath,  where  the  cotton  is  to 
growy  the  atmosphere  can  act  on  it,  producing  very  important  changes.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  tap-root  mu^  reach  the  hard  ground 
before  the  plant  will  do  much  toward  maturity,  that  the  deep  furrow  delajs 
this  period,  and  that,  in  a  wet  season,  it  invites  too  much  moisture  beneath 
the  juant     €rood  planters  advocate  both  systems,  appearing  to  succeed  equally 
in  mahiDg  good  crops  by  either  plan.     My  practice  is,  to  avail  myself  of  both, 
as  it  may  suit  my  convenience.    I  think  agricultural  writers  are  two  indis- 
criminate in  advocating  deep  ploughing.    The  depth  of  the  ploughing  should 
be  governed  by  the  condition  of  the  soil.     Ploughing  eight  or  ten  inches  in  a 
mQ  ten  inches  deep,  would  of  course  be  attended  with  great  advantage ;  whilst 
die  same  ploughing  in  one  of  four  inches  might  prove  an  absolute  disadvan- 
tage.   The  reason  is  obvious.     In  the  latter,  we  are  mixing  four  inches  or 
more  of  day  with  the  same  amount  of  soil,  which,  in  the  given  space,  pre- 
sentB  only  half  of  the  fertilizing  elements,  and  of  course  forces  the  fibrous  roots 
to  travel  twice  the  distance  for  the  same  amount  of  nourishment.     But  if  we 
torn  up  Ibnr  inches,  and  sub-soil  six,  then  we  are  offering  materials  in  their  con- 
eentrated  form,  at  the  same  time  we  are  placing  our  corn  over  a  mellow  mass, 
to  absorb  moisture  when  in  excess,  and  to  give  it  out  to  the  plant  in  a  dry 
time.    To  preserve  our  lands  in  good  condition,  we  are  compelled  to  level  or 
circle  them,  and  to  further  protect  them  by  hill-side  ditches.    Those  wishing 
in&rmation  on  this  su^ect  would  do  well  to  give  an  article,  by  a  Planter,  in 
the  April  number  of  The  Plough,  the  Loom,  mnd  the  Anvil,  of  the  present 
year,  an  attentive  perusal.    The  system  described  there  is  excellent  for  land 
which  has  few  stumps  and  washes.     But  I  would  advise  bringing  them  as 
near  a  level  as  possible,  having  the  ditches  determined  by  the  ground.     Hav- 
ing two-furrowed  our  cotton-land,  our  attention  is  next  called  to  our  com. 
Here  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  mode  of  preparation.     Some  run 
a  deep  centre-furrow  with  a  bulT-tongue  plough,  to  be  bedded  on  by  a  two- 
hone  pJoagh.    The  objection  to  this  course  is,  there  is  great  danger  of  placing 
the  com  too  high  for  the  last  working.    Others  tap  two  furrows,  as  for  cotton, 
break  out,  and  when  ready  to  plant,  throw  back  four  furrows.    This  obviates 
the  objection  to  the  first  mode,  but  it  has  a  difiSculty.     In  planting,  the  land 
is  brought  too  near  a  level,  and  should  we  have  some  of  those  washing  rains, 
that  in  the  spring  are  firequent,  the  water  sweeps  across  the  rows,  bearing  off 
the  8<nl,  and  filling  up  the  hill-side  ditches,  unless  they  have  great  descent. 
The  plan  I  hare  adopted  appears  the  least  objectionable.    I  use  a  large  1 4-inch 
scooter  or  boll-tongue,  attach  two  horses  to  it,  and  run  three  furrows  as  deep 
as  I  can  in  the  water-furrow  of  the  old  row.    A  week  before  planting,  I  com- 
mence throwing  out  the  balance  of  the  row,  which  is  a  species  of  sub-soiling. 
My  com  is  not  placed  too  high,  and  I  have  fresh  land  to  plant  with. 

I  must  close,  for  fear  you  will  think  I  am  appropriating  too  much  of  your 
journal  to  my  use.        Yours,  etc.,  H.  W.  Stackhousb. 

BhuU  Ok,  Mis9.,  My  1, 1864 


SpoKGE-FismNo  is  said  to  have  become  a  very  profitable  businera  in  the  ncigli- 
borhood  of  Key- West.  One  hundred  thousand  pounds  are  reported  to  have 
been  gathered  during  last  year,  and  the  sales  araouDted  to  $25,000.  The  articlo 
is  mostly  procured  by  natives  of  the  Bahamas. 
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We  received  an  inplation  a  few  days  since,  to  attend  a  ooilation,  to  be 
served  up  in  a  gigantic  iron^asting  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Mott  Ss 
Ayres,  on  the  North  River,  foot  of  Twenty-sixth  street. 

We  accordingly  took  stage,  and  on  arriving  at  the  office  of  the  gentlemanly 
artists,  found  quite  a  number  of  the  craft  assembled,  and  at  the  time  appointed 
we  were  taken  through  the  work-shops,  and,  by  request,  descended  a  ladder 
into  a  huge  cast-iron  oas-mbtrie  !  The  metre,  one  half  of  it^  was  standing 
on  its  end,  inclosing  us,  of  course,  on  all  sides,  by  a  circular  iron  wall.  A 
table  was  appropriately  spread  with  plates  and  viands  for  forty  people.  About 
thirty  ^ere  present,  at  the  first  table,  though  the  whole  number  (40)  were 
afterward  accommodated  at  a  second  dinner. 

The  dimensions  of  this,  "  the  largest  casting  ever  made,"  are  as  follows : 

Internal  diameter, 15  feet. 

Depth, 6  ft  3  in. 

Average  weight  of  each  casting,     ...        16,000  lbs. 
Thickness  of  casting,  only  ONE  INCH. 

Four  such  cylinders  were  cast  in  succession,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
heat ;  and  these  four  castings,  when  united  together,  form  a  complete  metre. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  casting  ever  made  in  any  country.  But  the 
chief  wonder  is  that  castings  of  that  lai^e  size,  so  very  thin,  could  be  made, 
without  loss  of  one  or  more  trials.  Had  the  thickness  been  several  inches, 
imperfections  might  exist  and  still  be  invisible,  being  covered.  But  with  so 
thin  a  plate,  any  unequal  cooling  of  the  metal  would  most  certainly  spoil  the 
work. 

This  casting  is  designed  for  a  stationary  metre  for  the  Manhattan  Gas-Light 
Company,  and  is  to  be  placed  near  Fourteenth  street,  on  the  East  River.  It 
is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  gas  which  passes  out  of  the 
gasometer.  The  quantity  manufactured  may  thus  be  compared  with  the 
quantities  indicated  by  the  totals  of  th^  several  metres  where  the  gas  is 
delivered,  and  losses  by  leakage  or  otherwise  may  be  determined.  These 
losses,  we  understand,  are  believed  to  amount  to  20  or  25  per  cent. 

This  is  not  the  first  feat  of  this  kind  accomplished  by  this  enterprising 
firm.  In  1851,  at  tihe  order  of  the  same  Gas  Company,  they  cast  twelve  pil- 
lars, each  50  feet  8  inches  in  length,  3  feet  diameter  at  base,  and  2^  feet 
diameter  at  top,  with  an  average  weight  of  27,250  lbs.  each,  and  the  whole 
work  was  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  single  casting. 

These  pillars,  it  is  stated,  are  10  feet  8  inches  longer  than  any  pillars  ever 
cast  in  Europe.  They  are  to  be  seen  around  the  huge  gasometer  of  the  Gkis 
Company,  on  the  Tenth  avenue. 

Girders  of  open-work,  twelve  in  number,  and  each  40  feet  long,  and  weigh- 
ing 10,000  lbs.  each,  were  also  cast  at  the  same  time,  as  supports  or  bands  to 
hold  the  pillars  and  other  frame-work  in  their  places. 

The  guests  were  exceedingly  gradfied  at  this  proof  of  skill  in  the  opera- 
tives, and  of  enterprise  and  efficiency  in  the  gentlemen  of  the  firm. 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  annex  to  this  statement  a  paragraph  which 
we  find  ^*  in  the  papers,"  as  follows : 

"  A  Novel  Dining-Room. — ^The  New-  York  Commercial  gives  an  account 
of  a  dinner-party  given  by  Messrs.  Stillman  &  Allen,  Iron-Workers,  New- 
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York,  in  the  cylinder  recently  cast  for  the  **  Metropolis,"  the  new  steamer  in 
process  of  building  for  the  Fall-River  line.  Twenty-two  persons  sat  down  to 
dinner  in  the  tube,  and  after  dinner  the  guests  were  amused  with  a  drive  in  a 
buggy  through  their  dining-room.  It  was  found  that  more  than  one  hundred 
persons  conld  stand  in  the  cylinder.  It  is  nearly  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and 
has  twelve  feet  stroke  of  piston.  It  is  the  largest,  by  more  than  one  third, 
ever  cast  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  said  that  its  immense  size  will  give  great 
power  with  steam  of  low  pressure,  thereby  promoting  the  safety  and  durabi- 
lity of  the  engine  and  boilers,  and  economy  in  producing  an  equal  amount  of 
power  Willi  less  consumption  of  coal.'' 

It  should  be  noticed,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  that  in  the  casting  at  the 
Novelty  Works,  the  guests  were  seated  lengthwise  of  the  cylinder.  In  that 
which  we  have  first  described,  the  cylinder  stood  endwise. 

Each  one  of  these  firms  ia  an  honor  to  the  country.  What  they  can  not 
accomplish,  may  perhaps  be  set  down  as  an  actual  and  essential  impossi- 
bility. 
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Thk  following  letter,  in  the  Literary  World,  from  George  H.  Calvert, 
describes  the  process  of  sculpture,  and  contains  information  that  will  undoubt- 
edly be  highly  interesting  to  a  large  portion  of  our  readers.  It  contains  also 
some  most  admirable  remarks  upon  the  "  Greek  Slave^^  by  Powers,  which 
still  ftulher  commend  it  to  notice : 

"Process  of  Sculpture. — The  Greek  Slave.^Thk  statue  having,  on  its 
first  presentation  to  the  American  public,  excited  unbounded  admiration  and 
enthusiasm,  a  brief  account  of  it  will  be  interesting  to  its  author^s  fellow- 
countrymen. 

The  Greek  Slave  is  the  second  ideal  work  of  the  American  sculptor,  Hiram 
Powers — the  Eve  being  his  first.  The  clay  model  was  begun  and  finished  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1842.  American  sculptors  having  been  hitherto 
obliged  to  work  abroad,  but  few  of  our  citizens  have  had  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing the  labors  of  the  studio ;  acceptable,  therefore,  will  be  some  explana- 
tion of  the  several  processes  through  which  a  work  in  sculpture  must  pass,  ere 
the  artist  can  present  his  conception  smoothly  embodied  in  marble.  The 
visitors  to  the  '  Slave '  will  thus  be  made  acquainted  with  the  bodily  birth 
and  growth  of  the  wonderful  creation  that  stands  before  them  in  dazzling 
beauty. 

The  conception  being  matured  in  the  artist's  mind,  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  giving  form  to  it,  is  to  erect,  on  a  firm  pedestal,  a  skeleton  of  iron, 
whose  height,'  breadth,  and  limbs  are  determined  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
proposed  statue.  In  this  case  it  would  be  above  five  feet  high,  with  branches, 
firat  at  the  shoulders,  running  down  forward  for  the  arms,  then  at  the  hips, 
to  support  the  large  mass  of  clay  in  the  trunk,  and  thence  divided  in  two  for 
the  legs.  About  this  strong  simple  frame  is  now  roughly  built,  with  wet  clay, 
the  pie-determined  image.  Rapidly  is  this  moulded  into  an  approximation  to 
the  human  form  ;  and  when  the  trunk,  head,  and  limbs  have  been  definitelv 
fihaped,  then  begins  the  close  labor  of  the  mind.  The  living  models  are  sum- 
moned, and  by  their  aid  the  surface  is  wrought  to  its  last  stage  of  finish.  I 
say  models,  for  to  achieve  adequately  a  high  ideal,  several  are  needed.     Na- 
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ture  rarely  centres  in  one  individual  all  her  gifts  of  corporeal  beauty.  For 
the  Eve,  Powers  had  more  than  a  score  of  models.  The  modern  Christian 
artist  can  not  be  favored  as  was  the  painter  Zeuxis  of  old,  to  whom  a  Grecian 
city  that  had  ordered  from  him  a  picture  of  Helen,  sent  a  number  of  its 
choicest  maidens,  that  out  of  their  various  graces  and  beauties  he  might, 
as  it  were,  extract  one  matchless  form.  For  the  *  Slave,'  the  character  Powers 
had  established  in  Florence  for  purity  and  uprightness,  obtained  for  him  one 
model  (who  is  not  a  professional  8itter)of  such  perfection  of  form  as  to  furnish 
all  he  could  derive  from  a  model.  With  this  breathing  figure  before  him, 
and  through  his  precise  knowledge  of  the  form  and  expression  of  every  part 
of  the  human  body,  obtained  from  the  study  of  nature  and  his  own  deep 
artistic  intuitions,  the  clay  under  his  hand  gradually  grew  into  life,  as  it 
assumed  the  elastic,  vital  look,  which  no  mere  anatomic^  knowledge  or  craft 
can  give,  by  which  is  imparted,  by  the  genial  sympathy  with  nature's  living 
forms  in  alliance  with  a  warm  sensibility  to  the  beautiful,  qualities  which 
crown  and  render  effectual  the  other  less  elevated  endowments  for  art 
Thus,  by  the  most  minute  manual  labor,  directed  by  those  high  and  refined 
mental  gifts,  the  clay  model  of  the  *  Slave '  was  wrought  out ;  and  here  the 
artist's  work  ended ;  the  creation  was  complete.  The  processes  whereby  it 
was  now  to  be  transferred  to  marble,  though  of  a  delicate,  difficult  kind,  and 
requiring  labor  and  time,  are  purely  mechanical,  and  are  performed,  under 
the  artist's  direction,  by  uninspired  hands. 

In  order  that  the  soft  clay  image  be  transformed  into  a  harder  substance 
without  suffering  the  slightest  change  in  its  surface,  a  mould  is  applied  to  it, 
in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  material  as  when  a  cast  is  taken  of  the 
living  face  or  head,  by  means  of  semi-liquid  plaster  of  Paris.  The  day  figure 
is  entirely  covered  with  this  substance  from  one  to  two  or  more  inches  thick, 
provision  being  made  for  taking  off  the  arms  and  for  splitting  the  trunk  after 
the  plaster  shall  have  hardened.  The  clay  is  then  all  taken  out,  the  hollow 
mould  is  cleaned,  and  then  refilled  with  semi-liquid  plaster  of  Paris.  When 
this,  which  now  occupies  entirely  and  minutely  the  place  of  the  clay,  has  in  its 
turn  become  hardened,  the  outside  crust  of  plaster  is  broken  from  it,  and  then 
is  laid  bare  an  exact  fac  simile  of  the  original  clay  figure  in  hard,  smooth  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  capable  of  bearing  the  usage  of  the  studio,  and  of  receiving  the 
many  marks  that  are  to  guide  the  marble-cutters,  whose  work  now  begins. 

First  comes  the  blocker-out,  with  his  heavy  mallet  and  coarse  chisel, 
under  whose  rough  blows  the  white  block  soon  begins  to  grow  into  a  rude 
likeness  of  humanity.  Then  a  finer  workman,  who  loosens  more  of  the  folds 
that  overlay  the  beaming  image  that  the  artist  is  bent  on  disclosing  from  the 
centre  of  the  marble.  And,  mially,  the  artist  himself,  or,  as  in  mis  case,  a 
refined  worker,  schooled  under  the  eye  of  Powers,  gives  the  finishing  touches, 
reproducing,  with  unsurpassed  accuracy,  in  the  transparent,  pure  marble, 
every  swell  and  indentation,  and  minutest  curve,  all  the  countless  delicacies 
of  detail,  the  which,  combined  with  and  forming  grand  sweeping  lines,  cha- 
racterize the  original  as  moulded  in  clay  by  the  hand  of  Powers. 

And  now,  in  the  midst  of  us,  here  is  the  marvellous  work,  drawing  from 
our  hearts  a  flood  of  vivifying,  purifying  emotion;  a  revelation  made  by  its 
author  to  his  countrymen  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  art  They  who  have 
looked  in  silent  delight  on  the  Venus  of  the  tribune  in  Florence,  no  longer 
enjoy  a  unique  privilege.  On  our  native  shore,  sprung  from  the  warm 
bosom  of  native  strength,  a  fresh  emanation  from  the  exhaustless  soul  of 
beauty,  stands  a  work  as  resplendent  with  the  impress  of  genius  as  the 
ftoned  Grecian  goddess,  as  sublimely  simple,  as  vividly  graceful,  and  more 
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toncbing  in  its  moral  appeal.  The  stronger  the  genius  the  simpler  the  ele- 
ments wherewith  it  delights  to  work.  How  simple,  how  common  are  those 
by  which  sach  overpowering  efforts  are  wrought :  a  young  maiden  in  a  con- 
dition of  painful  constraint  But  the  two  great  sources  of  human  interest — the 
human  body,  and,  shining  through  it,  the  human  soul — are  here.  The  artist 
had  the  creative  vigor  to  reproduce,  in  its  indescribable  symmetry,  its  match- 
less grace,  its  infiaite  beauty,  that  chief  marble  of  the  earth,  the  human 
body,  making  transparent  through  these  attributes  deep  inward  power  and 
emotion  ;  and  it  is  became  he  has  had  this  inspired  mastery,  that,  standing 
before  his  work,  the  beholder  is  not  only  spell-bound  with  beauty,  but  awed 
by  a  solemn,  ineffable  feeling,  and  mysteriously  drawn  closer  into  the  chas- 
tening presence  of  God." 


AMOSEEAG    M  A  OHI  N  E- SHOP. 

Ths  macbiae-shop  of  the  Amoskeag  Company,  unpretending  in  appear- 
ance, and  entirely  out  of  sight  of  all  passers-by,  nas  ever  been  an  establishment 
of  importance,  using  immense  quantities  of  raw  material,  turning  off  a  great 
amount  of  machinery,  and  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  workmen ; 
and  now,  under  the  judicious  management  of  0.  W.  Bailey,  Esq.,  its  agent,  it 
has  not  only  become  a  most  important  part  of  the  Amoskeag  Company's  estab- 
lishment, but  has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its^ 
machinery. 

The  first  machine^hop,  known  as  the  Old  Machine-Shop,  was  built  in  1840, 
upon  a  section  of  the  lower  canal,  which  canal,  since  completed,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  famous  Blodget  Canal,  into  which  the  water  of  the  upper  canal 
passes,  and  from  which  the  water  is  discharged  into  the  Merrimac,  through 
a  weir,  of  permanent  stone-masonry,  below  Granite  street,  a  distance  of  7250 
feet,  from  whence  the  water  enters  the  canal  from  the  basin.  Thb  shop  is 
260  feet  in  length,  36  feet  in  width,  and  three  stories  high.  In  1842,  the 
company  erected  an  extensive  foundry,  before  this  having  obtained  their 
castings  at  Chelmsford.  This  shop  answered  all  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
pany mitil  1848,  when  they  built  another  machine-ahop  and  foundry,  now 
known  as  the  New  Machine-Shop  and  New  Foundry.  Thb  machine-shop 
is  260  feet  in  length,  40  feet  in  width,  and  three  stories  in  height; 
and  the  foundry  is  120  feet  in  length,  80  feet  in  width,  and  one  story  in 
height  At  this  time,  the  company  oommepced  the  manufacture  of  locomo- 
tives, and  the  experiment  succeeding  beyond  expectation,  they  have  from  time 
to  time  extended  their  works;  adding  a  boiler-shop  in  1852,  200  feet  in 
length  and  40  feet  in  width ;  a  tank-shop,  200  feet  in  length  and  25  feet  in 
width;  a  forge-shop,  200  feet  in  length  and  36  feet  in  width ;  a  paint-shop, 
84  feet  in  length  and  40  feet  in  width^ — all  one  story  in  height ;  a  fire-proof 
pattern-house,  100  feet  in  length,  30  feet  in  width,  and  three  stories  in  height ; 
and  a  store-house  and  setUng-up-shop,  250  feet  in  length,  40  feet  in  width,  a 
part  two  stories  in  height,  and  a  part  one  story  in  height.  • 

The  first  locomotive,  the  Etna,  was  built  in  1849,  for  the  Northern  Road, 
since  which  time  the  business  has  so  increased,  that  they  now  build  sixty  a 
year,  turning  out  more  than  one  a  week. 
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THE  INVENTOR  OF  RAILROADS. 

We  hear  the  question  asked,  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  railway  ?  and 
have  never  heard  it  satisfactorily  answered ;  and  we  believe  there  are  very 
few  persons  in  this  country  who  know  any  thing  on  the  subject.  Some  few" 
years  ago,  Howitt,  of  the  PeopUs  Journal,  gave  a  somewhat  lengthy  sketch 
of  the  alleged  inventor,  who,  up  to  May,  1836,  had  been  neglected  in  England. 
While  thousands  had  been  enriched  by  his  brilliant  scheme,  he  had  remained 
forgotten — forced  by  poverty  to  sell  glass  on  commission  for  a  linng.  How 
many  of  the  railway  projectors,  agitators,  stockholders,  etc,  have  heard  of 
the  subject  of  these  remarks  ? 

"  About  half  a  century  ago — the  exact  year  is  not  known — there  was  bom 
in  Leeds,  Eng.,  a  man  named  Thomas  Gray.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  known 
of  his  early  history.  He  was,  we  believe,  a  poor  collier ;  and  being  very 
ingenious,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  facilitating  the  transportation  of  coal  from 
the  middle-town  colliery  of  Leeds,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  by  means  of  a 
sort  of  railway  which  he  constructed  of  wood.  Upon  this  his  cars  moved  at 
the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  to  the  great  merriment  of  a  wise 
and  discrimiDating  public,  who  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  railway  as  something 
very  visionary,  and  as  the  mere  suggestion  of  laziness.  Poor  Gray  thought 
otherwise.  Magnificent  visions  of  future  railways,  such  as  are  now  stupen- 
dous realities,  loomed  up  before  him,  and  he  began  to  talk  in  public  of  a 
general  system  of  iron  railroads.  He  was,  of  course,  laughed  at,  and  declared 
a  visionary,  moon-struck  fool.  But  the  more  Gray  contemplated  his  littN* 
railway  for  coal,  the  more  firmly  did  be  believe  in  the  practicability  and 
immense  usefulness  of  his  scheme.  He  saw  in  it  all  that  is  now  realize/^ 
and  he  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule,  the  sneers,  and  rebuffs  that  were 
heaped  upon  him,  to  prosecute  his  undertaking.  He  petitioned  the  British 
Parliament,  and  sought  interviews  with  all  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but  all  this  had  no  effect  except  to  bring  down  upon  him,  wherever  he  went, 
the  loud  sneers  and  ridicule  of  all  classes.  Still  be  persevered,  and  at  length 
engaged  the  attention  of  men  of  intelligence  and  influence,  who  finally 
embraced  his  views,  urged  his  plans,  and  the  result  is  now  before  the  world. 
Thomas  Gray,  the  inventor  of  railroads,  who,  no  longer  ago  than  1820,  was 
laughed  at  for  ever  mentioning  the  idea,  still  lives  in  Exeter,  England,  in  the 
full  realization  of  his  grand  and  noble  railroad  schemes,  for  which  be  was 
declared  insane.    How  much  has  the  world  been  benefited  by  his  insanity  I" 
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SECURITY    ON    RAILROADJS. 

Messrs.  EnrroRS :  In  the  June  number  of  The  Plough,  the  Loom,  and 
the  Anvil,  I  noticed  a  brief  statement  of  an  invention  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  against  accidents  to  railroad  trains.  It  is  in  some  respects  similar 
to  one  which  I  discovered  some  months  since,  except  that  I  do  not  use  the 
battery  or  electricity  in  any  way.  My  invention  is  arranged  and  operated 
by  the  locomotive  upon  mechanical  principles.  Having  applied  for  a  patent 
on  t&e  same,  I  will  send  you  a  brief  statement  thereof: 
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A  medinm  of  fine  twisted  wire,  or  any  other  suitable  material,  is  placed 
along  the  track,  under  ground,  having  a  toothed-wheel  attached,  which  is 
divided  into  two  to  four  sections.  The  road  is  to  be  divided  into  sections 
or  stations  of  ten  to  twenty  miles,  which  may  be  in  their  turn  subdivided  into 
aeeCions  of  one  mile.  At  each  station  a  sentinel-post  is  set,  containing  a  rod 
with  a  large  pointer  working  up  and  down  in  front  of  a  scale  on  the  outside 
of  the  posts.  These  posts  may  be  made  to  present  four  such  scales,  two  of 
which  will  be  in  a  position  lengthwise,  and  two  in  a  crosswise  to  the  road. 
A  brilliant  light  may  likewise  be  used  at  night,  instead  of  the  pointer,  which 
can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  The  section-wheel  is  provided  with  teeth 
like  those  of  a  saw,  and  are  set  off  to  correspond  in  number  to  the  marks 
upon  the  scale,  being  cut  so  as  to  only  allow  the  section-wheel  to  revolve  one 
way ;  and  as  one  specified  portion  of  the  road  is  travelled  by  the  train,  it 
instantly  re-sets  itself  for  another. 

A  strong  semi-circular  lever  is  likewise  fastened  to  the  track,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  these  posts,  having  one  end  connected  to  the  medium,  and  which 
is  gradually  pressed  down  by  means  of  an  arm  and  pully  extending  from  the 
side  of  the  engine-car,  by  means  of  which  the  mediums  are  drawn  either  way, 
both  behind  and  before  the  train,  moving  the  whole  connection  of  devices, 
and  thus  showing  the  position  and  motion  of  the  cars .  by  day  or  by  night ; 
so  that  any  engine-driver  or  conductor,  before  starting  for  a  depot,  can  always 
know  whether  another  train  is  on  the  section  before  him ;  and  hence  acci- 
dents by  collision  will  be  only  the  result  of  the  most  stupid  carelessness. 

The  agent  or  superintendent  of  the  road  may  also  have  a  small  wire 
extending  from  the  road  to  his  office,  affixed  to  a  dial  or  index  scale,  showing 
there  the.operations  of  the  train  from  day  to  day.  Persons  at  draw-bridges, 
crosMoada,  or  any  other  point  of  extreme  danger,  can  tell  whether  the  train 
:s  near  or  not,  thereby  preventing,  in  many  instances,  the  great  destruction  of 
life  and  property  which  has  become  so  frequent  and  alarming  upon  the  best 
conducted  railroads. 

Any  further  information  respecting  the  above  invention  can  be  had  by 
addiessing  the  inventor,  H.  B.  Lawton. 

JBgffle-inU,  Benudaer  County,  M  F. 


IRON     HOUSEI 


Wb  attended  last  evening,  an  informal  meeting  of  business  men,  at  the 
auetbn  rooms  of  M.  N.  Croft,  Court  street,  Brooklyn,  at  which  Mr.  Sexton, 
the  inventor  of  a  new  plan  of  iron  buildings,  explained  his  system.  He  con- 
structs the  frame-work  of  his  buildings  entirely  of  cast-iron,  in  sections,  which 
are  made  to  interlock  by  very  close-fitting  and  ingenious  joints,  secured  by 
keys.  This  method  of  building  avoids  the  labor  of  drilling  and  bolting,  which 
has  been  a  great  inconvenience  of  iron  buildings.  It  also  allows  the  house  to 
be  taken  down  in  sections,  and  removed  at  very  little  expense.  The  frame- 
work he  covers  on  the  outside  with  plates  of  iron,  by  a  system  of  interlocking, 
without  any  bolts  or  other  fastenings,  the  joints  being  packed  with  gutta 
percha,  so  as  to  exclude  water  under  hydraulic  pressure.  To  finish  the  dove- 
tailing of  the  joints,  he  has  invented  a  machine  that  can  perform  the  work  of 
forty  men.  The  walls  are  made  hollow,  and  the  inclosed  space  is  filled  in 
with  a  non-conducting  composition  of  beach-sand  and  other  substances,  so 
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that,  as  Mr.  S.  observed,  his  house,  when  finished,  becomes  throughout  a  per- 
fect fire-proof  safe.  The  roafs  and  floors  are  made  of  cast-iron  f)*ames,  resem- 
bling heavy  window-sashes,  the  interstices  being  occupied,  as  in  the  case  of  win- 
dows, with  plates  of  glass,  of  any  required  thickness  and  transf^arencj.  The 
glass  used  is  not  our  common  glass,  but  it  is  itself  a  new  invention,  being 
called  malleable  glass,  from  its  wonderful  property  of  toughness,  allowing  it 
to  bend  freely  without  breaking.  It  can  be  drawn  out  into  threads  of  any 
fineness,  and  so  strong  and  fiexible  that  they  are  said  to  be  commencing  the 
manufacture  of  piano  and  violin  strings  from  this  material.  Mr.  S.  handed 
round  a  piece  of  this  glass-string  for  inspection.  It  was  as  small  as  the  El- 
string  of  the  violin,  and  could  be  bent  around  the  finger,  or  tied  in  a  knot, 
apparently  like  catgut. 

Plates  of  this  glass  being  let  into  the  frame-work  of  the  floors,  the  wholo 
is  then  covered  over  with  a  peculiar  transparent  cemenc  of  Mr.  S.'s  invention, 
which  makes  the  whole  floor  look  like  one  solid  plate  of  glass.  The  cost  of 
roofing  with  this  material  is  76  cents  per  square  foot  The  walls  inside  can 
be  covered  with  plaster,  or  finished  with  iron  or  glass,  at  the  option  of  the 
builder.     All  the  interior  ornamentation  may  be  of  malleable  glass. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  style  of  building  are,  first,  its  great  cheap- 
ness, and  the  rapidity  «which  ft  allows  in  construction.  It  ejects  a  saving  of 
one  third  in  cost,  and  three  fourths  in  labor,  over  every  other  method.  Mr.  8. 
stated  that  he  could  complete  an  ordinary  dwelling-house  in  forty  days. 
Second,  the  variety  of  style  and  finish  that  can  be  obtained  at  small  cost  by 
different  combinations  of  the  same  patterns.  The  inventor  remarked  that  in 
the  construction  of  the  whole  Crystal  Palace  but  six  different  patterns  of  cast- 
ings were  required.  Third,  the  facility  with  which  such  a  building  can  be 
taken  down  and  removed.  Fourth,  its  security  from  damage  by  fire  or  light- 
ning— thus  saving  all  the  expenses  of  insurance.  Other  incidental  advantages 
are  its  durability,  freedom  from  vermin,  etc. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  these  houses,  with 
a  capital  of  $160,000.— iT.  F.  Leader. 


SHOE    BUSINESS. 

The  following  statements  illustrate  the  benefit  of  a  variety  of  pursuits,  and 
especially  of  mechanic  trades : 

A  Busy  and  GnowiNa  Plaob. — ^The  population  of  Milford,  Mass.,  at  pre- 
sent exceeds  7000.  The  number  of  buildings  erected  last  year  was  78,  valued 
at  $178,200.  The  number  of  boot-manufactories  is  40,  which  turn  out 
1,460,198  pairs.  Their  value  in  1863  was  $2,694,346.  Number  of  firms 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  last  year,  46,  the  amount  of  whose  business 
was  $1,060,800.  Amount  of  woollen  manufactures,  etc.,  $286,000.  Total 
business,  $4,103,346. 

The  Legislature  has  just  passed  a  bill  to  establish  a  police-court  in  Milford, 
and  the  Judge's  salary  is  to  be  $300 — ^not  a  very  tempting  inducement;  yet 
it  is  said  there  are  several  anxious  competitors  for  the  appointment. 

The  Shoe-Business  in  Haverhill,  Mass. — ^The  Haverkill  Banner  says 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  different  kinds  of  shoes  manufactured  in 
that  town,  from  the  brogan  to  the  finest  kinds  of  ladies'  shoes,  the  sales  some 
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dsys  »m<mntiiig  to  from  seventj  to  eighty  thousand  dollafB.  It  is  estimated 
that  then  are  at  least  fire  million  pairs  mannfiictured  annaaliy,  the  shoe- 
basmess  of  the  place  being  only  second  to  that  of  Lynn,  the  great  shoe-mart 
of  the  ooimtry. 

It  h  stated,  also,  that  Massachusetts  mannfactures  annually  two  pair  of 
6hoe&  for  every  man  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 


SOTTLPTURB    AND    SOULPTOBS; 

Tmt  age  in  which  lived  the  great  men  we  have  already  described  was  won- 
derfhlly  frnitfal  of  those  whose  renown  in  this  great  art  has  come  down  to  oar 
timea,  and  wliose  works  confirm  the  truth  of  their  biographers. 

PtBEo  DA  ViKci  was  the  nephew  of  Leonardo,  and  from  early  boyhood 
gave  proof  of  remarkable  genius.  He  commenced  with  painting,  but  after- 
ward abandoned  that  beautiful  art  for  what  he  re2:arded  as  better  suited  to 
his  genius,  and  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Nicolo,  who  was  surnamed 
II  Tribolo.  Piero  began  immediately  to  design,  and  soon  outstripped  his 
eompanions.  A  lAoA.  of  marble  being  given  to  him  to  oarve  from  it  a  boy, 
as  an  ornament  for  a  fountain,  he  proved  himself  equal  to  the  higher  styles  of 
the  art  All  his  works,  even  then,  discovered  wonderful  lightness  and  grace. 
Among  others  which  excited  astonishment,  was  a  Christ  fastened  to  the  cross, 
which  was  executed  before  he  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year. 

AfEer  this,  he  went  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo.    But  he  died  ere  he  had  entered  his  twenty-third  year. 

AsTono  Canoya  may  be  r^arded  as  the  restorer  of  sculpture  in  Italy. 
Since  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo,  there  had  been  no  one  who  was  equal  to 
him.  Qs  was  born  at  Passa^o,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Venetian  Alps, 
near  Treviso,  in  1^57.  Bis  uther,  Pietro,  and  his  grandfather,  Fasino,  were 
aeolptors  of  some  repute.  At  three  years  of  age,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  became  an  orphan,  and  his  mother  being  married  shortly  after,  he  was 
left  in  the  care  of  a  paternal  aunt,  Oaterina  Ceooato.  For  the  rudimentB  of  die 
ait  of  sculpture  he  was  indebted  to  his  grandfather.  Some  of  his  boyish 
amusements  m  the  way  of  forming  models,  being  shown  to  Falieri,  a  patrician 
of  Yemee,  he  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Toretto.  On  the  death  of 
Toretto,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Geo.  Ferrari,  nephew  of  Toretto, 
and  worked  with  him  on  the  statues  that  embellish  the  gardens  of  the  Oasa 
Tiepdo,  atCarbonara.  He  also  studied  at  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  at 
Venice,  where  he  won  several  prizes.  Two  baskets  of  fruit,  executed  by  him 
in  marble,  when  only  fourteien  years  of  age,  which  attest  his  proficiency,  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  first  landing-place  of  the  Farsetti  Palace,  now  the  Hotel' 
deUa  gran  Brettagna,  at  Venice.  In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  executed  his 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  Dedalus  and  Icarus  were  executed  soon  after.  In 
1780,  he  went  to  Bome,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  he  obtained  a  pension 
from  the  Venetian  government 

Pope  Pius  afterward  appointed  him  Inspector-General  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
the  Roman  States.  In  1810,  he  was  invited  to  Paris,  by  Napoleon,  when 
First  Consul,  which  rovitation  he  accepted.  While  at  that  court,  he  executed  a 
colonal  statue  of  the  Consul  in  mai'bl^  and  afterward  one  in  bronze,  and  ano- 
ther of  Maria  Theresa,  as  Concordia.  This  is  now  in  the  palace  at  Parma, 
He  received  there  the  highest  honorB. 

VOL.  VII.  8 
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The  imperial  ooart  of  Vienna  greatly  desired  to  possess  his  works,  and 
induced  him  to  send  a  copy  of  hb  Theseus  overcoming  the  Minotanr.    The  ]'■ 

^!mperor  Francis  ordered  a  temple  to  be  erected  in  the  imperial  gardens  for 
its  reception.    But  the  death  of  the  sculptor  prevented  the  execution  of  this  ^ 

design.    He  died  at  Venice  in  October,  1822.  ^^ 

His  Cupid  and  Psyche,  his  Venice  and  Adonis,  the  Dancers,  the  Graces,  ^ 

Paris,  Mars  and  Venus,  and  his  Repentant  Magdalen,  abundantly  establish  ^' 

his  reputation  as  a  great  sculptor.    These,  with  the  devotional  figure  of  Cle-  '\ 

ment  XIIL,  the  Blind  Man  in  his  Monument  of  the  Arch-duchess  Christina, 
the  Pugilists,  Hebe,  Polymnia,  and  the  group  of  the  Piety,  of  many  of  which  ;' 

no  known  models  are  furnished  by  antiquity,  place  him  among  sculptors  of  '--^ 

the  highest  rank.  - 

A  monument  to  tlie  memory  of  Vittoria  Alfieri,  was  perhaps  his  most  ela-  ^ 

borate  work.    It  was  executed  at  the  request  of  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  -' 

wife  of  the  Pretender,  Charles  James  Edward  Stuart,  grandson  of  James  H.  ""^ 

A  copy  of  his  beautiful  Hebe,  executed  by  Tommaso  Lazzerini,  will  be 
remembered  by  the  visitora  at  the  Crystal  Palace.    It  stood,  till  recently,  ^ 

in  the  south  nave.  '' 

Alfred  Thorwaldsen  was  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1 7  70.    When  eleven  <t> 

years  of  age,  he  was  placed  by  his  father,  a  rough  carver  in  wood,  in  the  dock-  ^ 

yards  of  that  city,  in  the  Academy  of  Copenhagen.    Here  he  obtained  the  ' 

highest  marks  of  approbation.    In  1787,  he  obtained  a  prize.    In  1797,  he  h 

-went  to  Rome.    In  1803,  his  ^*  Jason ''  excited  the  admiration  of  connoiseurs,  :i 

as  it  did  of  the  multitude.    It  seemed  a  revival  of  the  epoch  of  Phidias  and  «.; 

Praxiteles.    Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  an  English  gentleman  drawn  by  accident  to  i 

his  studio,  so  much  admired  it  that  he  ordered  a  copy  in  marble,  paying  a  ; 

very  handsome  price.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  brilliant 
successes  terminating  only  with  his  life.  From  this  time  his  reputation  greatly 
and  rapidly  increased,  and  very  soon  he  acquired  both  fame  and  wealth. 

His  most  renowned  work  was  executed  in  1812,  for  the  pontifical  palace  on 
Mount-Cavallo,  which  was  to  receive  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Wishing  to 
make  an  ingenious  allusion  to  a  great  conqueror  who  was  about  to  enter  the 
capital  of  the  world,  he  modelled  with  inconceivable  rapidity  the  "  Triumph 
of  Alexander.^'  This  bas-relief  was  placed  in  the  palace  in  July,  1812,  and 
excited  universal  admiration.  It  even  procured  for  him  the  title  of  ^'  Father 
of  bas-relief." 

Among  his  famous  works  at  this  period,  were  Day,  Nighty  Priam  and 
Achilles,  and  Achilles  and  Briseis. 

In  1819,  he  visited  his  native  country,  and  was  received  with  great  public 
demonstrations  of  joy.  It  was  during  this  visit  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
those  decorations  of  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame,  at  Copenhagen,  which  have 
made  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Europe.  On  his  return  to  Home,  he 
was  received  with  marked  honor  by  all  the  sovereigns  and  princes  whom  he 
met,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  artists  in  Italy.  Students 
and  young  artists  flocked  to  him  for  instrucUon.  Orders  were  sent  to  him 
from  every  quarter,  and  he  also  received  other  distinguished  tokens  of  regard. 
As  he  passed  along  the  streets,  all  bowed  to  him. 

In  1828,  he  commenced  his  arrangements  for  carrying  out  a  plan,  long 
entertained,  of  leaving  to  his  native  country  and  city  a  legacy  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions, and  of  other  works  of  art  that  should  be  alike  honorable  to  all.  In 
1837,  was  commenced  the  erection  of  a  building,  designed  by  himself,  to 
contain  these  works,  and  in  the  following  year  a  royal  frigate  was  sent  to  con- 
vey the  rich  gift  to  Copenhagen.    In  August,  he  himself  embarked  for  hb> 
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natiTe  ooaotij.  Neyer  was  king  received  more  joyfully  by  his  loving  sab- 
jeeto,  never  a  hero  had  so  brilliant  and  triumphant  an  entry.  In  1842,  ano- 
ther frififate,  the  Thetis,  took  from  Borne  eighty  cases  more  of  these  works  of 
art,  he  having  previously  returned  to  that  city. 

In  his  last  visit  to  Denmark,  he  executed  two  bas-reliefs,  *' Christmas  Joy 
in  Heaven,"  and  the  "  Genius  of  Poetry." 

His  last  work  was  the  statue  of  Hercules,  which  now  adorns  the  fa9ade  of 
I  be  palace  of  Christiansburgh,  at  Copenhagen. 

He  died  in  the  theatre  in  Copenhagen,  March  24,  1844.  The  King  of 
Denmark,  and  all  the  people  of  the  city,  followed  his  funeral-car,  while  the 
news  of  his  death  plunged  the  whole  country  into  profound  grief. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  for  he  was  constantly  employed,  even  when 
surrounded  by  his  friends,  who  were  engaged  in  conversation. 

The  visitor  at  the  Crystal  Palace  has  not  overlooked  the  group  (very  badly 
arranged)  of  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles.  In  the  church  for  which  they 
were  executed,  the  apoetles  stand  in  two  aisles,  along  the  length  of  the  church, 
while  the  Saviour  is  placed  behind  the  altar,  surrounded  by  drapery,  and  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  beholder.  The  statues  of  the  apostles  aie 
executed  in  coonection  with  certain  symbols,  which  are  not  without  meanini:. 
Thns  : 

Paul  bears  a  sword,  the  symbol  of  this  glorious  martyr. 

St.  Peter  carries  the  keys.  His  right  hand  is  raised  to  heaven,  as  if  he 
could  see  that  which  he  revealed,  the  God  unknown  to  the  sages  of  Greece. 

SU  Jokn^-mih  an  eagle  at  his  feet,  the  symbol  of  the  penetration  of  bis 
spirit  He  has  the  posture  of  a  man  in  ecstasy,  as  if  he  heard  the  sound  of 
the  angel's  trump,  while  he  is  at  the  point  of  writing  upon  the  tablet  which  be 
hold»,  the  thoughts  which  occupy  his  mind. 

MaltkeWy  the  Evangelist,  is  represented  as  about  to  write.  He  is  medi- 
tating, as  if  seeking  for  true  words.  An  angel  by  his  side  seems  to  dictate  to 
the  apoBile  the  gospel  which  he  indites. 

Thaddeut  is  represented  in  a  devotional  mood.  His  hand  is  raised,  as  if 
in  prayer,  and  his  countenance  and  whole  aspect  as  if  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  €h)d. 

St,  Andrew  bears  a  cross,  the  instrument  of  his  own  martyrdom. 

St.  Simon  holds  a  saw,  the  glorious  trophy  by  which  he  became  a 
martyr. 

Bartholomew  holds  a  knife,  to  indicate  the  manner  of  his  death. 

St.  Tkonuu  holds  a  carpenter's  square,  to  denote  his  former  calling. 

8L  Jamee,  the  Less,  holds  a  club,  with  which  he  was  beaten  to  death. 

St  Jamtif  the  Greater,  holds  a  staff  as  a  pilgrim,  and  as  one  who  would 
continue  hk  route ;  his  hat  being  suspended  from  his  shoulders. 

The  Angd  of  Baptienif  in  the  centre  of  this  group,  is  also  very  celebrated. 
The  original,  we  are  informed  by  a  good  critic,  who  nas  seen  it,  is  very  beaii- 
tifoL  This  copy  in  plaster  fails  to  give  the  remarkable  expression  to  be  seen 
in  the  countenance  of  the  original 

Hub  ffroup,  (with  the  bas-reliefe  mentioned  below,)  is  on  sale.  The  pro- 
prietor hopes  to  sell  it  to  some  church.    His  price  is  about  fSOOO. 

Mercury^  by  Thorwaldsen,  is  also  in  the  Palace,  and  is  very  fine.  He  appears 
to  be  engag^  in  pkying  the  **  flute,"  (pipes,)  in  which  he  so  excelled,  that 
by  his  enchanting  music  he  opened  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus,  when 
sleeping.  It  is  at  this  moment  of  his  triumph,  that  the  artist  has  presented 
him,  at  rest,  and  viewing  these  wonderful  effects  of  his  own  skill. 

€kuiymede  and  the  Eagle^  nod  The  Orates^  exquisite  works  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  are  also  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
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Rope^  a  copy  in  bronze,  also  stands  in  the  South  Nave. 

The  following  beautiful  bas-reliefe  are  also  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Palace, 
all  the  work  of  this  gteat  sculptor : 

Bacchus  and  Cupid  ;  Love  and  Psyche,  (he  is  awaking  her  from  sleep ;) 
The  Vintage ;  The  Guardian-Angel ;  The  Gathering  of  Apples,  (with  Cupid 
upon  a  Swan ;)  The  Course  of  Human  Life ;  The  Holy  Virgin,  Christ  and 
St  John;  Pan  and  a  young  Satyr;  Pan  and  a  Hunting  Sfymph;  Day; 
Night;  and  The  Angel  of  the  Last  Judgment. 


FISHER'S    STEAM-GARBIAGE 

Having  tried  his  experimental  carriage  sufficiently  to  prove  that,  even  if 
no  greater  economy  can  be  attuned  thui  is  actually  attained  in  this  first 
experiment,  steam-carriages  may  be  worked  at  leas  than  two  &irds  tiie  daily 
expense  of  horses,  Mr.  fisher  is  now  endeavoring  to  obtain  capital  to  build 
a  drag,  (or  carriage  to  draw  others,)  of  about  two  tons  weight;  which  is 
about  the  maximum  weight  that  can  be  borne  without  injuiy  by  weak  roads, 
and  which  will  test  its  economy  on  all  kinds  of  roads. 

Li  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  why  he  does  not  run  his  carriage  wh^^  it  can 
be  seen  by  those  who  wish  to  be  interested,  he  informs  us  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently finished  to  run  for  hire ;  and  he  can  not  spare  the  Ume  and  money  to 
run  it  gratuitously :  but  he  is  ready  to  run  it  for  the  information  of  those 
who  agree  to  invest  money  as  soon  as  he  demonstrates  what  he  states.  And 
this  course  he  deems  but  a  just  precaution  against  certain  men  who  possess 
capita],  and  intend  to  engage  in  running  steam-carriages  as  soon  as  they  are 
convinced  that  they  will  pay.  If  these  men  will  come  to  him,  and  agree  to 
furnish  capital  when  he  has  shown  that  it  will  pay,  he  will  show  them ;  but 
while  he  believes  that  they  intend  to  set  his  labors  aside,  and  go  to  the  pro- 
i'essional  machinists,  and  thus  rob  him  of  the  reward  due  to  his  efforts  and 
outlay  in  reviving  this  invention,  he  will  not  give  them  any  evidence  beyond'- 
his  simple  statement ;  and  would  not  give  them  even  this,  if  he  ooold  aecom- 
plish  his  ends  without  some  degree  of  publicity. 

The  success  of  steam-carriages  does  not  now  depend  upon  improvements 
in  the  invention,  for  which  protection  may  be  obtained  by  patents,  so  much 
as  upon  improvements  in  the  proportions  and  details,  for  which  no  protection 
whatever  can  be  obtained.  As  an  example  of  the  change  of  proportion 
required  to  adapt  steam  to  different  usesi  we  may  mention  that  the  old  mle 
is,  to  give  one  square  foot  of  grate  surface,  and  nine  square  feet  of  boiler  sur- 
face, to  vaporize  one  cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour ;  but,  after  twenty-six  years 
of  expensive  practice,  the  proportions  now  recommended,  in  Clabk'b  work  on 
Locomotives,  are  one  foot  ot  grate  and  a  hundred  feet  of  hoUet  snrfiftce^  to 
vaporize  twenty-two  feet  of  water  per  hour.  And  it  is  probable  that  pro- 
portions as  different  from  the  locomotive  as  those  are  fnmi  the  marine  boiler, 
will  be  required  for  the  perfection  of  steam-carriages ;  and  for  these  improve- 
ments in  proportion  no  protection  can  be  obtained ;  but  every  covetous  jo^ey 
can  adopt  them,  as  soon  as  th^y  are  found,  at  the  expense  of  others. 

There  is,  however,  considerable  improvement  possible  in  the  invention, 
which  may  be  patented.  And  it  is  the  opinion  of  two  able  en^eers,  who 
built  steam-carriages  in  England,  that  Mr.  Fisher  has  made  such  improve- 
ments; and  that  his  arrangement  of  machinery  is  much  better  thaft  any  they 
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hftve  0W  Men  before.  Tfaefie  engtneen  are  Mr.  Jambb  Stonx,  who  built 
Groniey^s  carriages;  and  Mr.  M.  Baraowakath,  who  built  HancocVs  car- 
TittgeB,  U  these  improvements  torn  oot  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  these 
experienced  engineers  warrant  our  expecting,  a  profitable  monopolj  may 
be  maintained  against  those  who  stand  ready  to  help  themselves,  not  only  to 
all  the  old  inventions,  but  to  all  the  improvements  in  proportion  and  ezecu- 
tioa  which  men  of  genius  and  liberality  may  make,  at  great  sacrifice  of  their 
taleots^  time,  and  money. 

We  think  it  Curly  probable,  then,  that  those  who  accept  the  invitation  that 
Mr.  Fisher  has  given  to  capitaliatB,  inventors,  and  machinists,  to  join  him  in 
hia  enterprise,  will  find  it  profitable.  If  a  small  capital,  for  a  few  experimental 
cani^ges,  is  managed  by  good  trustees,  and  the  mechanical  arrangements 
aro  anecessfa],  then  the  capital  may  be  increased  to  a  large  amount,  enough 
\o  resist  the  opposition  of  tnoee  who  can  not  be  restrained  except  by  the  arm 
of  civil  law.  Bat  if  the  improvementB  of  Mr.  Fisher  be  of  great  value,  so 
much  the  more  sure  of  profit 

*  We  have  seen  occasion  to  contradict  assertions  that  this  invention  £guled 
ia  England,  simply  because  it  is  impossible  to  run  steam-carriages  with  profit 
on  common  roads.  If  these  assertions  were  but  the  usual  assurance  of  ignor 
snoe^  that  disbelieves  and  denies  all  that  it  has  not  seen,  we  might  let  them 
rest;  but  they  are  reiterations  of  an  atrocious  lie,  for  which  the  British 
House  of  Lor&  is  responsible.  We  have  examined  the  evidence  upon  ihw 
subject,  published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  are  fully  convinced 
that  sieam-carriages  were  mechanically  successful,  and  would  have  become 
profitaUe,  had  they  not  been  denied  legislative  protection  against  prohibitory 
toUs,  obsUnctions  upon  the  roads,  and  violent  opposition  of  all  Kinds  thai 
could  be  made;  and  finally  denied  licenses,  and  driven  off  the  roads  by 
magiitratfiB,  for  no  fanlt  but  because  they  were  likely  to  supersede  horses, 
and  thus  diminish  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  land.  Such  a  system  of 
opj^emott  wouki  be  incredible,  did  we  not  know  that  for  thirty  years  the 
laoided  iatereet  kept  up  corn-laws,  which  made  food  nearly  twice  as  dear  in 
England  it  was  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
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The  journal,  France  Maritims^  has  treated  with  much  ability  all  the  sden 
tific  m  well  as  practical  questi<MM  connected  with  the  fitting  of  ships  of  wai 
for  sea,  and  furnished  very  instructive  articles  for  those  interested  in  ship 
building  and  naval  warfare.  Lately  it  gave  a  full  account  of  the  armament 
of  the  Montebello,  a  120-gun  ship,  whidi  we  give  in  translation : 

"  The  armament  of  a  man-of*war  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks.  The 
naval  officer  has  not  only  to  plan  how  to  store  away  in  the  most  convenient 
manner  the  various  objects  of  armament  and  the  provisions,  but  he  has  also 
to  distribute  them  in  such  a  manner  that  their  weight  will  correspond  properly 
with  the  displacement  of  the  water,  witiiout  injury  to  the  speed-management 
of  the  ship,  and  to  provide  for  sufficient  room  to  work  the  guns.  To  obtain 
these  desirable  results  many  changes  have  been  introduced  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Montebello.  The  iron  ballast  has  been  diminished,  in  order  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  may  not  fall  too  low.  The  guns  of  the  upper  and  quar- 
^-<lecks  are  no  longer  fore  and  afk  as  formerly,  whereby  the  bow  and  stem 
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were  overloaded.  They  are  also  removed  from  between  the  shrouds,  where 
they  could  not  be  worked  properly.  The  guns  are  placed  now  mid-ships. 
Before  the  year  1815,  such  ships  had  132  |uns ;  this  number  is  now  reduced 
to  120,  and  nevertheless  the  actual  force  or  the  ship  is  not  diminished.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  better,  gives  mooe  room  for  communicating  with  one 
part  of  the  ship  from  another ;  the  crew,  consisting  of  1089  men,  are  able  to 
come  on  deck  much  easier  when  required  for  manoeuvering  and  boarding. 
The  hospital  has  been  placed  and  arranged  with  quite  philanthropic  care  ; 
the  sick  have  their  own  kitchen  and  dispensary  near  by.  The  stowage  in  the 
bold  has  been  rendered  more  simple  and  regular  by  the  introduction  of  sheet- 
iron  chests,  and  by  the  adoption  of  chain  cables  instead  of  hempen  ones.  All 
the  store-rooms  are  placed  in  the  hold.  The  storage  of  such  a  quantity  of 
divers  articles  in  that  narrow  space  called  the  general  magazine,  is  truly  a 
masterpiece  of  order  and  skill.  The  hold  contains  provisions  for  six  months, 
with  a  reserve-supply  for  another  six  months ;  water  for  135  days.  Battle 
being  the  purpose  of  the  armament  of  a  man-of-war,  all  that  belongs  to  it 
must  be  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  no  impediment  and  interruption 
will  occur  during  the  engagement.  The  passages  between  the  powder- 
magazines  must  be  so  arranged  that  no  interruption  or  disorder  in  the 
distribution  of  munitions  to  the  different  batteries  can  occur ;  neither  must 
the  removal  of  the  wounded  from  the  decks  down  the  hold  meet  with  any 
delay.  The  Montebelio  is  196  feet  long,  and  but  50  feet  beam.  She  carries 
120  guns,  of  which  32  are  of  the  calibre  of  thirty-six,  84  of  twenty-four,  34 
of  eighteen,  and  20  carronades  of  thirty-six.  She  can  pour  out  at  once  3300 
lbs.  of  iron.  The  crew  is  composed  of  1089  men.  The  supply  of  provisions 
for  six  months  for  the  crew  consist  in  :  158,122  pounds  of  biscuit ;  61,0^0 
pounds  of  flour;  49,484  pounds  of  salt  meat;  61,120  pounds  of  dried  vege- 
tables, rice,  cheese,  etc.;  184,652  quarts  of  wine;  4390  of  brandy;  eTjY^S 
pounds  of  coal ;  140  cords  of  wood ;  and  8^7,000  quarts  of  watisr,  at  the  rate 
of  25  quarts  per  day  for  each  man  ;  9840  cannon-balls  and  160  packages  of 
grape-shot  of  different  calibre ;  61,500  pounds  of  powder,  etc  The  whole 
contents  of  the  Montebelio  amount  to  2730  tons,  and  yet  there  is  every- 
where  space,  air,  and  light ;  1089  men  live,  move,  and  manage  120  guns  as 
easily  as  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  surface  of  the  sails  offered  to  the  wind 
is  5601  square  yard*?.  The  followiug  dimensions  and  materials  are  employed 
in  the  construction  of  a  three-decker:  The  length  of  the  keel  is  180  feet; 
the  whole  construction  requires  113,000  cubic  feet  of  wood,  at  6  francs  the 
foot.  The  width  is  about  52  feet,  the  depth  25.  The  three  batteries  are 
armed  with  guns  of  difierent  calibre,  as  in  the  Montebelio.  The  main-mast  is 
1 20  feet  high,  and  measures  9  or  10  feet  in  circumference ;  it  weighs  40,000 
to  42,000  pounds.  The  main-top-mast  that  rises  above  the  m^in-mast  is  72 
feet  high,  and,  with  the  gallant-mast,  the  main-mast  measures  250  feet.  (The 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  are  only  200  feet  high.)  The  main-yard  has  115  feet. 
The  vessel  must  have  a  crew  of  1000  to  1200  men,  and  may  carry,  beside, 
500  or  600  soldiers. 

The  construction  of  such  a  ship  requires  140,000  pounds  of  iron  of  all  kinds ; 
56,000  pounds  of  copper  in  bars  and  nails;  2600  sheets  of  copper  for  the 
sheathing,  weighing  31,000  pounds  nails ;  and  copper,  also  for  sheathing,  5000 
pounds ;  whole  amount  of  copper,  90,000  pounds ;  iron  nails,  1000  pounds ; 
•  rolled  lead,  6500  ;  tow,  49,000 ;  pitch,  15,000 ;  tar,  9000.  The  sails  require 
31,500  yards  of  canvas,  and  the  vessel  having  commonly  two  sets  of  sails, 
that  amount  is  doubled.  The  great  flag  requires  270  yards  of  stuff;  the  ship 
requires  7000  tons  of  iron  for  ballast ;  and  under  sail  and  perfectly  equipped, 
weighs  over  one  thousand  million  pounds." 
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FOft  TBI  PLOUOH,  THI  LOOK,  AMD  TBB  AXVIU 

CURE  FOR  GARGET  AND  FOR  WOUNDS. 

M£6SB8.  EoiTOBS :  In  a  number  of  the  above-named  work,  there  was  a 
recipe,  not  long  since,  recommending  the  Iodide  of  Potassium  as  a  remedy 
for  gaiety  oows. 

A  gentleman  in  the  town  in  which  I  reside,  informed  me  he  had  a  valua- 
ble cow  afflicted  with  that  disease ;  thought  he  should  lose  her,  or  be  com- 
pelled to  stall-feed  her  for  beef.  I  gave  him  some  of  the  iodide,  with  direc- 
tions how  to  use  it ;  the  cow  mended,  (as  averred  by  the  owner,)  in  three 
days,  and  yet  remains  well,  this  being  in  the  month  of  March. 

Another  in  the  neighborhood  has  lately  been  cured  by  the  same  medicine. 

My  object  in  making  this  public  is,  that  our  farmers  may  be  assured  the 
recipe  is  no  hoax,  but  an  invaluable  remedy. 

Recipe  for  healiug  wounds  in  domestic  animals : 

Take  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  §  i.,  one  ounce. 

Sulphate  zinc,  3  ii,  one  drachm,  (white  vitriol.) 
Water,  one  quart.    Mix. 

Sleep  a  elotb  or  cotton-batting  on  the  wound,  wet  with  the  liquid.  It  will 
heal  readily. 

Our  farmers  here  make^  great  account  of  this  wash.  Any  one  may  make 
a  trial  with  little  expense.  Yours,  truly,  Ariel  Hunton. 

Hifde-FarJe,  June  21, 1854. 
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STATE  FAIRS. 

Michigan,  at  Detroit, Sept.  26  to  29. 

Ohio,  at  Newark **  19,  20,  21,  22. 

Vermont,  at  Brattleborougb, "  18,  14,  16. 

Illinoia,  at  Springfield, "  J  2,  13,  14,  16. 

Pennsylvania, "  27,  28,  29. 

New-York,  at  New-York, Oct.  3,  4,  6,  6. 

Connecticut,  at  New-Haven, "  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Indiana,  at  MadittOD, "  4,    5,    6,    7. 

Iowa,  at  Fairfield, "  25. 

Wisconsin,  at  WatertDwu, . . : "  4,    6,    G,    7. 

New-Hamphire, "  B,    4»    5,    6. 

Maryland,  at  Baltimore, "  3,    4,    6,    6. 

Georgia,  at  Augusta, "  23  to  23. 

Springfield  CatUe-Show,  Ohio, "  25,  26,  27. 

ICasonri,  at  Boonville, . . , "  2  to  6. 

Lower  Canada,  at  Quebec, Sept.  12,  13,  14,  15. 

Upper  Canada,  at  London, ''  26,  27,  28,  2d. 

N.  Y.  OOUNTY  FAIBS. 

Pntnam,  at  Carmel, Sept.  26,  2T, 

Washington,  at  North  White  Creek, "  21,  22. 

Franklin,at  Malone, "  20,  21. 

Jeffcraon,  at  Watertown, ''  21,  22. 

Albany, "  26,  27,  28. 

Dacliess,  at  Washington-Hc»Uow, ^  24,  25,  26,  27. 

Oneida,  at  Rome, '*  19,  20,  21. 

Columbia,  at  Chatham  Four- Corner.--, "  29,  30. 

Delaware,  at  Delhi, : "  20,  21. 

Rensselaer,  at  Lansin^barg, '*  19,  20,  21. 

Farmers'  Society,  at  Morris, "  20.  21. 
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BDITORS'  JOTTINGS  AND  MECHANICAL  RECORD  '^ 

T 

LoooMonvES  FOB  High  Gbadbs. — ^The  high  prizes  offered  hy  the  Austrian  r: 

government  for  the  locomotive  hest  constructed  to  overcome  the  high  grades  of  ; 

the  SOtnmering  Moantain,  have  created  qoite  an  emulation  among  io  vontors ;  bnt  ie 

all  the  improvements  have  tended  more  or  less  to  increasing  the  size  of  the  looo-  t: 

motive,    k.  Andrand  seems  to  be  the  only  one  who  has  left  the  old  beaten  s 

track,  and  invented  a  locomotive  which  promises  to  answer  the  purpose  folly.  x 

He  only  (Ganges  the  driving-wheels ;  all  the  other  parts  of  the  locomotive  remaia  ,) 

the  same  as  are  in  use  at  present.    This  madiine  has  six  wheels.    The  drivers  ^f 

are  placed  in  the  centre.    The  rims  of  the  drivers  are  very  broad,  much  more  so  ^ 

than  those  commonly  in  use.    The  part  of  the  rim  which  projects  oondderably  j 

beyond  the  ordinary  rail  is  striated.    This  is  aJl  the  change  he  makes  in  the  loco-  ;,, 
motive.    Where  there  is  a  considerable  grade,  which  reqniree  a  much  greater 

power  to  overcome  it,  he  employs  a  wooden  rail,  which  be  places  on  the  outside  ^ 

and  contiguous  to  the  rails,  of  about  five  or  six  inches  in  width,  rising  a  little  <^ 

above  the  surface  of  the  iron  rail,  so  that  the  striated  portion  of  the  drivers  must  ^ 

impinge  upon  it    The  'striated  part  of  the  driving-wheels,  and  the  wooden  ^, 
rails,  are  the  only  mechanical  means  with  which  M.  Andrand  proposes  to 

overcome  even  much  higher  grades  than  have  been  hitherto  atten^tcd.    The  ^ 

wheels  are  only  put  into  action  when  Iheir  assistance  is  required.    On  straight  \\ 

lines  the  wooden  rails  would  be  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  iron  rails ;  in  curves  ^ 

of  small  radius,  on  the  outside  of  tilie  inner  rail  of  the  curve.    The  practicability  ^ 
of  M.  Andrand's  invention  is  generally  admitted,  and  he  no  doubt  will  obtain 

permission  to  experiment  on  some  government  road  with  higher  grades.  * 

A  Nkw  Railboad-Bbaxb. — M.  Andrand  has  invented  a  new  railroad-brake, 
which  consists  in  a  strong  metallic  reservoir,  holding  about  150  to  180  quarts. 
This  reservoir  is  filled  with  compressed  air,  of  eight  or  ten  atmospheres,  by  means 
of  proper  pumps,  which  are  worked  by  the  locomotive.  The  reservoir  is  pro- 
vided with  a  manometer,  safety-valve,  and  a  proper  stop-cock,  and  so  arranged 
and  situated  that  the  engineer  can  easily  manage  and  observe  any  part  of  it. 
When  a  special  person  is  employed  to  superintend  the  apparatus,  it  can  be  placed 
upon  the  tender.  Every  car  is  to  be  provided  with  a  tube  of  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  each  tube  having  on  both  ends  elastic  tubes,  by  means  of  which  the 
tubes  of  each  car  can  be  connected  with  those  of  the  other  cars,  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous  communication  with  the  air-reservoir.  Each  car  is  furnished  with 
two  cylinders  of  five  inchei  diameter,  which  are  placed  below  and  on  each  side 
of  the  car-body.  Each  cylinder  has  a  piston,  to  the  ends  of  which  the  brakes 
are  attached;  thecyUnders  are  connected  with  the  long  conducting-tubes,  and 
when  the  air  is  let  into  the  cylinders,  their  pistons  are  pushed  out  and  force  the 
brake  against  the  wheels. '  When  tiie  air  is  stopped  off,  a  snrme  or  some  elastic 
fixture  withdraws  again  the  brake  ftom  the  wheels.  The  cnief  brakeman  at  the 
reservoir,  who  manages  the  apparatus,  can  by  a  single  turn  of  the  stop-cock  aci 
at  once  upon  all  the  brakes  at  any  moment's  warning,  which  niay  be  given  by 
means  of  an  electro-magnetic  signal  from  any  car  in  the  train.  The  brakeman 
has  only  to  keep  his  reservoir  always  properly  charged,  as  the  manometer  indi- 
cates. M.  Andraud  calculates  the  expenses  thus :  The  reservoir  and  air-pump, 
placed  on  the  locomotive  or  tender,  $1000 ;  the  apparatus,  including  the  brakes 
attached  to  each  car,  $140. 

The  use  of  steam  has  been  proposed  for  the  same  purpose  and  in  asinular  man- 
ner, but  the  unavoidable  condensation  of  the  steam,  the  filling  up  of  the  cylinders 
with  condensed  water,  and  the  liability  of  bursting  the  tube  in  cold  weather,  are 
sufficient  inconveniences  to  prevent  its  use.  Condensed  air  is  no  doubt  much 
preferable. 

GrOLD  IN  South-Oabolina. — A  velu  of  gold  has  been  discovered  upon  the  lands 
of  James  Lay,  in  Oheohee,  8.  C,  which  promises  to  prove  extremely  rich.  The 
gold  is  encased  in  hard  quartz,  and  is  vi^ole  to  the  eye  in  large  quantities. 
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OsasFtSB  Tmiies.— Let  me  pat  a  spider  into  any  ladj's  hand.  She  starts 
back  aghast.  She  shrieks,  ^  the  nasty  ugly  thing !"  Madam,  the  spider  is  per- 
haps shocked  at  yonr  Brnsaek  laoes,  and,  although  yon  may  be  the  most  exqni- 
site  painter  lining,  the  spider  has  a  right  to  langh  at  yonr  coarse  danbs  as  she 
nms  OFer  them.  Jnst  show  her  yonr  crochet-work  when  yon  shriek  at  her. 
*^  Have  yon  spent  half  yonr  days  npon  these  damsy  anti-macassarB  and  these 
ottoman  oorers?  My  dear  lady,  is  that  yonr  web?  If  I  were  big  enough,  I 
QUf^t  with  reason  drop  yon  and  cry  out  at  yoo.  Let  me  spend  a  day  with  yon 
and  bring  ray  work.  I  have  fonr  fittle  bags  of  thread^-snoh  little  bags  1  In 
every  bag  there  are  more  than  1000  holes— «noh  tiny,  tiny  holes  1  Oat  of  each 
hole  a  thSread  runs,  and  all  these  threads— more  than  4000  threads — I  spin  toge- 
ther as  they  ran,  and  when  they  are  all  span  they  make  bat  one  thread  of  the 
web  I  weave.  I  have  a  member  of  my  &mily  who  is  herself  no  bigger  than  a 
grain  of  sand.  Imagine  what  a  slender  web  she  makes,  and  of  that,  too,  each 
thread  ia  made  of  4000  or  5000  threads  that  have  passed  oat  of  her  fonr  iMigs 
throng  4000  or  5000  little  holes.  Would  you  drop  her,  too,  crying  oat  about 
your  delioacy  ?  A  pretty  thing,  indeed,  for  you  to  plume  yourself  on  your  deli- 
cacy, and  scream  at  us." 

Haying  made  audi  a  speech,  we  may  suppose  that  the  indignant  creature 
&stens  a  rope  around  one  of  the  rough  pofaits  of  the  lady's  hand,  and  lets  herself 
down  Hghtly  to  the  floor.,  Coming  down'stairs  is  noisy,  dumsy  work,  compared 
with  such  a  way  of  locomotion.  The  things  we  scorn  are  miracles  of  beauty. 
They  are  more  delicate  than  any  ormolu  clock  or  any  ladyV  watch,  made,  for 
pleasure's  sake,  no  bigger  than  a  shilling. 

Lyonet  counted  4041  muscles  in  a  single  caterpillar,  and  these  are  all  a  small 
part  only  of  its  works.  Hook  found  14,000  mirrors  in  the  eye  of  a  blue-bottle, 
and  there  are  13,800  separate  bits  that  ffo  to  provide  for  nothing  but  the  act  of 
breathing  in  a  carp.— Dicims'  Bauseh^ld  Wordi, 

YaesTABLs  Meohakics. — ^There  is  a  remarkable  tree  on  the  farm  of  the  late 
Eon.  Obey  Ballon,  of  Oamberland,  B.  I.,  which  is  an  emblem  of  himself  in  his 
straggles  against  the  obstacles  of  life.  An  old  elm  standing  near  a  mass  of  rocks 
died.  A  yonng  elm  then  appeared  in  a  fissure  of  this  rock,  casting  down  its 
slender  roots,  and  in  twenty  or  thirty  yeans  it  has  become  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  Its  roots  have  penetrated  mto  and  under  the  rock,  and  have  lifted 
and  thrown  cff  about  seven  tons  of  it,  and  have  loosened  and  partly  lifted  ten  tons 
more^  which  in  a  few  years  will  be  separated  from  the  mass.  The  roots,  to  bear 
the  immense  preemire  upon  them,  have  become  changed  from  the  ordinary  apoear- 
aooe,  and  have  a  tough  casing  which  may  be  compared  to  the  skin  of  an  alliga- 
tor. The  provisSona  thus  made  by  nature  for  the  growth  of  the  tree  under  swsh 
difficult  drcumstances,  furnish  a  striking  specimen  of  what  might  be  called  yege- 
ble  mechanica. 

Haib  ahd  Fkatiikbs. — ^The  busmess  which  is  carried  on  in  these  familiar  and 
eeeminpiy  insignificant  substances,  of  which  our  beds  and  cushions  are  mostly 
made,  is  a  great  branch  of  trade.  The  JourruU  6f  Chmmeree  says  that  the  local 
trade  of  New-York,  ic  these  two  articles,  is  about  $8,000,000.  The  firm  which 
is  most  largely  engaged  in  it  consume  annually  $700,000  worth  of  hair  and 
$1,000,000  worth  of  feathers.  The  feathers  are  purchased  in  the  markets  of 
Russia  and  South- America,  and  the  hair,  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it,  once 
floated  gracefally  to  the  breeze  in  the  shape  of  the  manes  or  tails  of  the  wild 
horses  of  the  Sonth- American  nampas.  Immense  numbers  of  these  horses  are 
killed  annually  for  their  hair,  hides,  and  fat  The  latter  sabstanoe,  upon  its  arri- 
val in  Kew-Tork,  is  transmuted  into  soap,  and  is  doabtless  often  admired  for  its 
aroma  and  variegated  colors.  The  Journal  of  Gommerce  says  the  process  of 
preparing  the  hair  is  as  follows :  From  the  bales  it  is  thrown  into  a  **  picker,^' 
mdking  800  revolutions  per  minute.  After  being  thoroughly  picked,  it  is  twisted 
into  ropes  by  machinery.  This  is  done  for  the  parpose  of  making  it  curl.  It  is 
next  put  into  vata  and  boiled,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it,  after  which  it  is 
thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven.  The  ropes  of  hair  are  then  picked  to  pieces,  and 
the  hair  is  ready  for  use. 
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Secbict  Dispatcbes. — ^A  Paris  letter  to  the  New-YorJb  Courier  says  that  the  ^ 

Olympic  Academy  of  Yicenza,  Italy,  haring  carefully  examined  the  discovery 
made  hy  their  fellow-citizen,  Tremeschini,  of  electric  telegraph  by  secret  trans- 
mission, has  pnblicly  declared  it  to  be  a  perfectly  sacoessfal  invention.  The 
commission  appointed  to  test  its  efficacy  was  composed  of  the  Conncillor  Dele- 
gate of  the  Podesta,  the  Saperlor  Commissary,  and  the  Academic  Ooancil.  The 
hrst  experiment  consbted  in  sending  and  receiving  a  dispatch  in  the  common  : 

way,  withont  secresy.  In  the  second  experiment,  a  dispatch  was  sent  secretly, 
and  the  answer  received  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  aid  of  the  new  apparatus. 
In  the  third,  a  dispatch  was  sent  openly,  and  the  answer  received  secretly,  to 
show  that  the  secret  apparatus  might  be  nsed  or  suspended  at  will.    The  results  -^ 

of  the  inquiry  show :  1.  That  the  apparatus  of  Tremeschinl  may  be  applied  to 
Morse's  telegraph ;  2.  That  when  the  dispatch  is  sent  secretly,  it  can  only  be  - 

received  so,  any  fraud  in  that  respect  beins  subject  to  immediate  detection; 
3.  That  secresy  may  be  suspended  or  applied  at  pleasure.  The  report  of  the 
commission  is  highly  eulogistic  of  the  invention.  ^ 

Pbotbotion  to  BjLNJC-NoTBS. — A  new  plan  to  prevent  alteration  of  bank- 
notes, has  just  been  invented  by  a  yonng  gentleman  of  this  city.    The  great  ^ 
inducement  for  rognes  to  alter  bills  is  the  large  portion  of  the  genuine  engraving 
which  will  remain  on  the  note  after  the  alteration  is  made,  it  b^g  necessary  for 
them  to  supply  hut  a  small  amount  of  spurious  work  in  plaoe  of  that  which  they                 ^ 
remove.    This  plan  annals  that  inducement,  as  from  bills  protected  by  it  almost                ^ 
every  particle  of  genuine  engraving,  and  both  signatures,  must  be  erased  before 
the  counterfeit  work  can  be  added.    "So  one  will  attempt  to  alter  a  bill,  if  they  *^ 
are  first  obliged  to  engrave  a  counterfeit  plate.    The  inventor  is  Kr.  Lloyd  Glover,  , 
agent  for  the  Bank-Note  Engraving  House  of  Danforth,  Wright  &  Co.,  of  New-  ] 
York  and  Boston.    This  plan  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  artists,  and  will  soon 
be  ready.    Models  may  be  seen  at  the  Boston  office. — Boeton  AtUu. 

PfiOTECTiNo  Oloveb  Hat-stjlcks. — Josiah  Lackey  writes  to  the  latea  Farmer, 
that  he  has  tried  to  preserve  olover-hay  from  the  effects  of  the  weather  in  the 
following  manner,  and  found  that  it  answered  as  well  as  if  the  hay  had  been 
put  in  a  barn.  Clover-hay  put  up  in  the  ordinary  mode,  like  Timothy,  is  apt  to 
get  musty  and  unpalatable,  but  put  up  in  the  mode  reconunended,  it  comes  out 
^ood  and  sweet.  He  says :  "  When  the  stack,  which  is  oommenoed  the  usual  way, 
is  raised  to  about  one  half  its  destined  height,  the  ends  of  long  wheat  or  rye  straw 
are  placed  just  on  the  edge  of  the  stack,  so  that  when  the  next  layer  of  hay 
is  placed  upon  it,  the  prinoipal  length  of  the  straw  will  droop  over  the  Aides  of 
the  stack.  Following  this  plan  until  the  stack  is  finished,  a  complete  and  im- 
pervious covering  is  furnished  to  the  hay,  that  will  keep  it  nearly  aa  well  as  the 
best  barn.  I  thiuk  that  the  long  cane-grass  that  grows  in  the  sloughs  of  this 
country  will  answer  a  much  better  purpose,  the  straw  being  longer,  and  will 
turn  quite  as  well." 

TsLEORiiPH  Apparatus. — Messrs.  Brunner  &  Hipp,  directors  of  the  telegraphs 
of  Switzerland,  have  invented  a  portable  apparatus  by  means  of  which  they  can 
make  connection  with  the  wire  at  any  point  of  the  line,  and  communicate  with 
the  principal  stations.  The  trial  has  been  made  at  some  point  about  five  mile* 
from  Berne,  where  there  exists  no  telegraphic  station.  The  apparatus  was  con- 
nected with  the  wire,  which  communicates  with  Zurich,  Basle,  Geneva,  and  La 
Ohaux  du  Fonds;  messages  were  transmitted,  and  the  answer  immediately 
received.  How  much  tliis  apparatus  differs  from  similar  ones  employed  in  the 
United  States,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  thing  has  been 
already  accomplished. 

FiTOBBUito,  Mass. — ^This  town  has  now  $2,904,082  of  taxable  property,  being 
an  increase  of  some  $600,000  since  last  year.  The  number  of  polls  is  1754 ;  thti 
per  cent  of  tax  on  property,  .009.  There  are  383  persons  paymg  a  tax  of  more 
than  325,  the  highest  on  the  list  being  Alvah  Crocker,  who  pays  $476.09.  The 
total  amount  of  property  in  the  town,  including  the  town-form  and  church,  is 
considerably  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars. 
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Cbablb  Oaxford^s  Hats.— We  published  quite  recently,  a  fbll  statement  of 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  this  estabKsment,  so  weU  known  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  to  many  from  abroad,  who  have  become  its  patrons.  We  are  most 
sensibly  reminded  of  the  excellence  of  his  mannfactnre,  by  the  remarkable  degree 
of  comfort  experienced  in  the  wear  of  one  from  his  establishment  during  this 
excessively  hot  weather.  We  think  we  never  wore  so  comfortable  a  hat.  Go 
or  send  at  once  to  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  and  get  one,  if  not  already  well 
fiopplied. 

Cotton  Manuvaotory  in  thb  South  ahd  West. — ^The  Lonisville  papers  state 
that  the  success  of  the  extensive  ootton-manufaoturing  establishment  of  H.  D. 
Newcomb  &  Brother,  of  Looisville,  at  Oannelton,  Ky.,  during  the  last  year,  has 
been  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  modem  maanfactures.  Their  mammoth 
mill  now  in  operation  at  that  place,  turns  off  a  diuly  production  of  goods,  sucli 
as' the  very  best  domestic  fabrics  in  market,  equal  to  16,225  yards. 

The  Columbtii  {Geo,)  Inquirer^  in  noticing  the  first  shipment  of  cotton-yam  to 
New-York,  by  the  "  Southern  Rights*  Manu&oturing  Company,"  of  MonticellPf 
says: 

"  Some  of  our  Columbus  factories  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  pretty 
large  orders  to  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  for  more  than  twelve  months  past, 
which  jg^es  to  prove  that  we  are  no  ways  behind  the  rest  of  the  world,  either  in 
thefac'^ty  for  furnishing  goods  of  superior  quality,  or  at  rates  as  &vorab]e  to  the 
large  purchaser  as  those  at  which  he  can  buy  the  same  goods  nearer  his  own 
door.  And  the  cream  of  the  circumstance  does  not  stop  here,  judging  from  a  single 
transaction  that  occurred  during  the  summer  of  1858.  A  bale  of  goods  manu- 
factured in  this  city  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  sold.  The  next  steamer  from 
that  city  brought  back  the  identical  bale,  which  had  been  purchased  by  a  mer- 
chant from  the  interior  of  Georgia,  and  who,  on  being  told  the  cloth  was  made 
in  Columbus,  remarked,  he  thought  it  was  the  cheapest  and  best  piece  of  goods 
of  the  kind  that  he  had  purchas^  for  many  years.*' 

Up  to  the  1st  September  last,  there  had  been  shipped  from  Wakulla,  Florida, 
301  bales  of  cotton  yarn,  valued  at  $9050,  all  of  which  was  manufactured  at  the 
Madison  Factory,  owned  by  Captain  N.  P.  WiUard.  Since  then  there  has  been 
shipped  534  bales,  valued  at  $16,020.  Of  these,  456  bales  were  manufactured  at 
the  liadison  Factory,  nnd  78  bales  at  the  Monticello  Factory.  A  small  lot,  manu- 
factured at  Madison,  has  been  shipped  from  Cedar-Keys.  The  yarns  from  these 
mills  are  now  sold  in  most  of  the  stores  of  Middle-Florida,  and  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Greor^a. 

The  Monticello  Factory  (says  the  Wahilla  Times)  has  been  for  some  weeks 
manufuituriog  cotton  doth  of  a  good  quality. 

SoirKD  07  Bjslls. — ^The  nearer  bells  are  hung  to  the  surface  of.  the  earth,  other 
tilings  being  equal,  the  farther  they  can  be  heard.  Franklin  has  remarked  that 
many  years  ago  tne  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  had  a  bell  imported  from  Eng- 
land. In  order  to  judge  of  the  sound,  it  was  elevated  on  a  triangle,  in  the  great 
street  of  that  city,  and  struck,  as  it  happened,  on  a  market-day,  when  the  people 
'Coming  to  market  were  surprised  on  hearing  the  sound  of  a  bell  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  city  than  uiey  ever  heard  any  bell  before.  This  circumstance 
excited  fhe  attention  of  the  curious,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  sound  of  n 
bell  strack  in  the  street  reached  nearly  double  the  distance  it  did  when  raised 
in  the  air.  In  the  air,  sound  travelled  at  the  rate  of  from  1180  to  1140  feet  per 
second.  In  water,  4708  per  second.  Sounds  are  distinct  at  twice  the  distance 
on  the  water  that  they  are  on  land. 

\^iscoN8iw.— The  farmers  of  Wisconsin  have  commenced  cutting  their  wheat. 
It  is  said  that  the  crop  will  be  a  large  one.  The  recent  storm  has  done  it  no 
damage.    The  weather  is  now  most  favorable. 

Thk  BaeUm  Atlae  states  that  the  clothing  business  of  Boston  amounts  to 
$12,000,000  or  $15,000,000  anniuilly.  There  are  four  houses  which  give  employ- 
ment, directly  or  indirectly,  to  about  five  thousand  persons,  each  scattered 
throughout  the  New-England  States,  in  most  of  which  they  haye  agencies. 
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ScHOOL-FuBNTTUBE. — ^WhoeTer  remembers  the  uooomfortable  bench  and  Ul- 
coBBtracted  desk  of  the  old  school-boose,  will  rejoice  to  see  theimproyements  of 

Sl^  present  day.  The  manufactare  of  school-furniture  by  Mr.  R.  Patten,  24 
rove  street,  of  this  city,  is  a  regular  business,  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  steam- 
power.  He  now  employs  from  thirty  to  fifty  hands  in  this  business,  and  is  able 
m  a  day  to  furnish  desks  and  chairs  or  seats,  graduated  to  the  various  ages  of  pupils, 
sufficient  to  supply  an  ordinary  school-room.  Tables,  book-cases,  drafirboards, 
etc.,  are  among  the  numerous  articles  always  on  hand.  Desks  for  counting- 
rooms,  etc.,  are  also  made  to  order. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  school-chair  or  seat  Is  so  constructed  and  secured 
to  the  floor  by  an  iron  pedestal,  that  it  offers  no  impediment  to  sweeping  or 
cleaning-— a  great  consideration. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


The  pBAono^L  liioHAifio^  Jousval.    Vol.  7.    London  and  Glaegow :   W.  <k  J.  H. 
JohnaoD.    Kew-York:  Stringer  A  Townaend. 

This  journal  is  printed  and  published  in  Bngland,  and  is  sold  by  onr  enterprisiog 
neighbors  as  aboye,  who  are  the  agents  for  this  country.  Three  numbers  of  tins 
yolume  haye  been  rcoeiyed  from  (he  American  a^entai  It  is  issued  in  monthly  num- 
ber8»  in  quarto  form,  about  26  pages  in  each.  It  is  ably  written,  and  fnlly  illustrated 
by  en^^rayings  that  are  well  executed.  One  chapter  in  eaoh  number  is  deyoted  to 
American  patents^  and  is  written  by  one  of  our  own  citizens.  It  is  the  best  work  of 
this  description  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  Price,  $3  a  year.  Single  numbers,  25 
cents. 


OnTLcrBs  OF  HsnoBT,  IQastrated  by  numerous  Geographical  and  Historical  Notes, 
Maps,  etc    By  Mabodb  Wdxson.    Kew-York:   lyieon  is  Phinney,  No.  178  Fulton 

street  , 

Tms  excellent  manual  appears  in  two  "  editions  ;*'  the  tTniyersity  and  the  School 
edition.  The  latter  has  been  laid  on  our  table.  It  inelades  both  ancient  and  modem 
history,  is  abundantly  full  of  matter,  well  arranged  and  well  expressed,  and  is  hand- 
somely executed.    Teachers  and  committees  should  examine  if. 


A  CmLB's  HisTORT  or  England.    By  Obaxiss  Dxckbns.    Vol.  2.    Ilarper  A  Brothers : 

1854  . 

« 

1^  first  yolume  of  this  little  work  was  noticed  some  months  since.    The  second 

volume  has  been  laid  on  our  table.    It  brings  the  narratiye  down  to  1837.    It  is  a 

yaluable  book. 


EAariBS*  Gazxitekb  of  thk  Wobld.    Nos.  I  and  II. 

Thb  first  two  of  the  ten  numbers  which  are  to  compose  this  work  are  on  our  table. 
They  are  beautifully  executed,  large  octayo  size,  and  each  is  accompanied  by  an  exten^ 
siye  map^  to  wifc^  of  the  World,  and  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe.  They  occupy 
358  paces  of  letter-press.  The  smaller  places,  rivers,  etc.,  are  of  course  but  little 
more  than  named,  while  the  larger  and  more  important  ones  are  treated  at  length, 
and  apparently  with  great  care.  It  occupies  ground  coyered  by  no  recent  pubhca- 
tiou,  and  will  be  required,  as  it  richly  deserves  a  place  for  its  own  merits,  m  eyery 
library. 

National  Maoaziiii^  na    Abel  SrsraBNa^  Editor. 

Taa  popular  monthly,  now  in  its  fifth  volume^  is  a  capital  work— well  written, 
well  illustrated,  and  wdl  executed.  Its  last  recent  numMrs  tank  among  the  rerf 
best  in  our  country. 
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Tbe  FAum'ft  Ljlhd-Miasubib,  or  PocKVT-CoMPAinoir.    By  Jahis  Peddeb,  Editor  <^  the 
BoiUm  Oulttvator.    144pp.  small  12mo.    New-York:  C.  M.  Saxton.     1854. 

Tbd  book  shows  how  to  measure  land,  and  contains  numerons  tables  showing  the 
'eqoisite  length  or  width  for  an  acre,  when  one  onlj  of  these  lines  is  known ;  also  the 
tnmber  of  farrows^  hills,  etc.,  at  given  distances  on  a  given  area ;  and  various  mea- 
•orements  the  farmer  has  occasion  to  make. 


GbkIQCAL  FiXLD-IilOTURB  FOB  AGKfOOLTUEinBw      By  Db.  JiTLIUS  ADOlfHCS  SlOCKBAIDT. 

Translated  from  the  Oerman,  and  edited,  with  notes^  by  Jamss  E.  Tbcbkmachxb. 
242  pp.  12mo.    Kew-Tork:  a  M.  Saztoo. 

Tbr  name  of  Mr.  Teschemacher  is  enough  to  give  sabatantial  indorsement  to  an^ 
hook  on  agriculture.  We  should  require  no  other.  Nor  does  this  sort  of  evidence  fail 
us  in  this  little  work.  It  is  a  capital  exhibition  of  the  subject  discussed,  inferior  to 
none  we  have  seen.  It  tells  the  whole  story  which  has  been  so  often  attempted,  and 
with  Tarious  success^  in  much  larger  volumes.    It  is  very  handsomely  printed. 


MivnraBiNO  Cbxldexs,  a  Tale  dedicated  to  Children.  By  the  author  of  "  Sunday 
Afternoons  in  the  Nursery,"  "  The  Light  of  Life,"  **  The  Female  Visitor  to  the  Poor,"^ 
etc    415pp.  12mo.    New-York:   Biker,ThomediEC<\    1854. 

Tkia  is  an  admirable  work,  full  of  interest  to  persons  of  all  ages.  In  the  moral  and 
rehgious  influence  it  is  calculated  to  exerts  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  publica- 
tion we  have  ever  seen.  While  it  is  full  of  incident,  it  is  everywhere  true  to  nature. 
We  heartfly  commend  it  to  Sabbath-schools  and  for  private  families. 


Fasbk»  ajtd  Faxim. 
1854. 


By  Mrs.  Amr  8.  Stxp&X2c&    New-York:  Bunco  A  Brothers, 


This  volnme,  if  not  entirely  new,  is  at  least  new  in  its  present  goodly  featurea  Mrs. 
Stephens  is  well  known  as  one  of  our  most  popular  writers^  and  she  deserves  all  the 
reputation  she  has  earned.  In  giving  this  well-executed  volume  to  the  public,  she 
has  done  it  an  essential  fiivor,  and  deserves  ample  patronage.  We  hope  she  and  her 
publishers  wiU  receive  it  The  story  is  remarkably  entertaining,  and,  hke  the  volume 
just  mentioned,  it  has  a  most  excellent  moral 


Li«t    of   Patents    Issued, 
ntox  txnsiL  6  to  jult  4 


DomlDiqae  Smile  Contaret,  of  Roxbory,  Mass., 
for  improTcmoDt  in  tte  naaulkctwe  of  nUplraric 
«dd.   Patented  in  EngfaiDd,  Dee.  le,  1853. 

Wm.  R.  Palmer,  of  BUsabtth  CUy,  N.  0.,  for 
Inpforement  in  threshers. 

Joseph  Her  and  Wm.  FItepatzlok,  of  Troy,  for 
naproremeQt  In  naO-plate  feeders. 

Tjler  Howe,  of  Gunhridgeport,  Masa,  tor  im- 
prorement  In  bed-bottoms. 

Daild  Frew,  of  TIavotoii,  Ifaas.,  for  improve- 
■ent  in  eastpiron  car-wheels. 

Omlmlr  Abos,  of  Ifew-Bnniiwlck,  N.  J^  ft^rlm- 
Pnvemeot  fa  tpartc-arMSlera. 

Joha  U.  Baobeuer,  orOambridge,  Mais.,  fbr  hn- 
prorement  is  losQlatlng  tdegraph  wirca 


Thomas  Asheroft,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  for  Im- 
prorement  in  operating  cot-off  valves  fi>r  steam- 
engines. 

Samml  Chllds,  of  New-Tork,  for  improvement  In 
stills  for  distilling  fatty  bodies. 

Silas  Oonstant,  of  Brooklyn,  for  lent-Iamp  ehim- 
ney. 

Nathaniel  Dodge,  of  Orford,  N.  H.,  for  Improve- 
ment In  the  coostraotlon  of  tanning  apparatus. 

Anthony  Faas,  of  Philadelphia,  for  improTements 
in  the  oonstiuetioo  of  aooordeons. 

Bll  H.  Green,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  Improved 
Garrisge«de. 

Qeo.  P.  Gordon,  ef  New-Toit,  for  improrement 
iaUU-boards. 
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r.  Bl  Harris,  of  Carroll,  Ohio,  for  ImpioTaaaiit  in 
all-txMrds  of  wagona. 

R.  M.  Handl«7,  ofLTDchlraxg,  Ohio,  for  Improve- 
cnent  in  bed-bottoms. 

Bernard  Hoffhes,  of  Bocheater,  N.  T.,  for  im- 
provement In  vicea. 

Wm.  E.  Jones,  of  U.  B.  Army,  for  imprOTement 
in  saddl»-txeea. 

Joseph  Keech  and  Stephen  Stillwell,  of  Waterloo, 
for  improrementa  In  winnowiog-machinea. 

William  Montgomerr,  of  Soxbary,  Mass.,  for  im- 

proTements  bi  machiae  card-teeth. 

J.  Vaughan  Merriclc,  of  Philadelphia,  for  im- 
provement in  exhaust  fans. 

Andrew  Overend,  of  Philadelphia,  for  Improve- 
ment in  printora'  friskets. 

Chas.  A.  Wilson,  of  Newport,  Ky.,  for  improve- 
ment in  operating  valves  for  steam-pamps. 

Martin  Newman,  (2d,)  and  N.  C.  Whitcomb,  of 
Lanesboro',  Pa.,  and  G.  C.  Cole,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
fur  improvement  in  coupling. 

David  L.  Lafoorette,  of  St.  Louis,  for  Improve- 
ment in  mills. 

Bronson  Murray,  of  Farm-Rldge,  111.,  nssignor, 
(ihroufth  T.  Bosh  Spencer,  of  Geneva,  N;  Y.,)  to 
John  S.  Wright,  of  Chlcsgo,  111.,  for  improvement 
in  harvestex^cutters. 

David  N.  Kownover,  of  Danville,  Pa.,  assignor  to 
Klcbard  L.  Kownover,  of  Milton,  Pa.,  for  improved 
mode  of  closing  wickets  in  canal-gates. 

Lyman  Clarf,  of  Royalston,  Mass.,  assignor  to 
Lyman  Claik  and  Jos.  Sawyer,  for  instrument  for 
trimmhig  welts  of  boots,  shoes,  elo. 

Charles  Perley,  of  New- York,  for  improvement  In 
adjostable  rails  for  replacing  cars  on  the  tracks 

Charles  Perley,  of  New- York,  for  improvement  in 
chain-cable  stoppers. 

Samuel  Perkes,  of  London,  Eagland,  for  improve- 
ments in  crushing  and  grinding  q-iRrtz  and  mine- 
rals.   Patented  in  England,  Oct.  12, 1S52. 

Merritt  F.  Potter,  of  Charlemont,  Mass.,  for  im- 
provement in  railroad  odometers. 

Ebenezer  N.  Price,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  for  improve- 
ment in  bridle-bits. 

Isaac  Starks,  of  Genoa,  N.  Y.,  and  Lyman  Perri- 
jETo,  of  Croton,  N.  Y.,  for  improved  device  for  holding 
liitces  in  spoke-machines. 

James  U  Rowley,  of  Steuben  ooonty,  lodlaoa,  for 
improvement  in  carriages. 

Ira  Reynolds,  of  Republic,  Ohio,  fbr  improve- 
ment in  harvesters. 

Charlea  Schinz,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  improve- 
ment in  processes  for  hardening  tallow. 

John  Btowell,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  for  improved 
steering  apparatus. 

Peter  Sweeney,  of  Baffalo,  for  improvement  in 
steam-bollors. 

Wm.  Shove,  of  EUsabethport,  N.  J.,  for  Improve, 
inent  in  buckles. 

E.  H.  Sprague,  of  Ztnesville,  for  Improvement  in 
locking  up  printers*  forms. 

Thos.  Silver,  of  Philadelphia,  for  improvement  in 
tightening  windows. 

David  J.  Slagg,  of  Hoboken,  for  improvement  In 
operating  bolts  and  locks  for  controlling  series  of 
doors. 


G.  B.  Simoads,  of  New-Htven,  Oonn.,  and  Abel 
Brewer,  of  Saugatuck,  Coon.,  for  improvement  in 
spark-arresters. 

Henry  C.  Sergeant,  of  Cincinnati,  for  Improve- 
ment in  feed-Water  apparatos  to  steam-iraUers. 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Dnndonald,  of  London,  Eng.,  fur 
Improvement  in  compositions  for  coating  telegraph- 
ic wires,  and  fur  other  purposes.  Patented  In  Eoe- 
land,  Oct.  6, 1853. 

J.  C.  Taylor,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  Improvement 
in  ioap-compounds.  Patented  in  England,  Sept. 
17, 1658. 

J.  C.  Taylor,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  improvement 
in  soap-manufacturing  processes.  Patented  In  Ene- 
land,  Miept.  17, 1858. 

Anthony  Vitally  and  Carl  Kold,  of  Newark,  N.J., 
for  improvement  in  securing  tools  to  their  han- 
dles. 

Geo.  Yates  and  Eli  Clayton,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  fo' 
impsovement  in  looms. 

John  Reyan,  of  Jersey  City,  for  raUroa'd  car-ven- 
tilator. 

James  WIghtman,  of  Pittsburg,  for  improvement 
in  steam-boilers. 

Geo.  W.  Wood  and  Lucius  O.  Webster,  of  UUca, 
for  improved  canal-lock  gates. 

Geo.  Westinghouse,  of  Central-Bridge,  N.Y.,  for 
endless  chain  liorse-power. 

James  Weight,  of  Lawrence,  Masa.,  for  improve 

ment  in  machinery  for  napping  cloth. 

Edmond  Victory,  of  Watertown,  N.  J.,  assignor 
to  D.  M.  Linsley  aud  Geo.  Gouldlng,  of  same  place, 
for  improvement  in  machinery  for  sphining  wooL 

Edwin  Allen,  of  South-Wtndham,Oona,  for  im- 
proved veneer-polisher. 

John  Allender,  of  New-London,  for  improvements 
in  metallic  grommets. 

D.  C.  Ambler,  of  New- York,  for  improvement  in 
quarte-crushers. 

D.  CL  Ambler,  of  New-Yoik,  for  improvement  in 
the  setting  of  steam-boilers. 

Gabriel  Blondin,  of  New- York,  for  Improvement 
in  processes  (or  treating  paint. 

Gabriel  Blondin.  of  New- York,  for  improvemcDt 
in  palnt-oompositlona. 

Frederick  M.  Bartholomew,  of  New- York,  for  me- 
thod of  governing  the  action  of  valve-cocks. 

Thos.  B.  Barlow,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  improve- 
ments in  cut-nail  machines. 

Mark  &  Baasett,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  flour> 
sifter  aud  renovator. 

Jos.  Bone,  of -Warrenton,  Ohio,  for  improvement 
in  grain-winnowers. 

BeqJ.  Crawfbrd,  of  Pittsburg,  for  improvement  on 
high-pressure  steam-engines. 

Thos,  Crossley,  of  Boston,  for  Improved  machine 
for  printing  woollen  and  other  goods.  Patented  in 
England,  April  5, 1854. 

B.  Franklin  Day,  of  Philadelphia,  for  improve- 
ment in  steam-engines. 

•  Samuel  Fay,  of  Lowell,  for  improvement  In  weav- 
ing double  cloth. 

F.  A.  Gleason,  of  Borne,  for  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  reed  musical  instroments. 

Creo.  W.  Griswold,  of  Carbondale,  for  Improved 
tool-handle. 
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Chazlet  J.  HinU,  of  Holyoke,  Man^  for  improve* 
meat  in  prododxig  continaoua  drcular  from  radpro- 
cattin^  rcctilfncar  motion. 

John  Henry,  of  Lynohborg,  Ta.,  for  improTement 
tn  cast-iron  ear-wlieelfl. 

FrelprSca  Howes,  of  Vannoalh,  Hue,  Cor  extra 
yard  to  topsail. 

Sobn.  T.  Hantiogton,  of  Syraoase,  for  improve- 
ZDent  in  carriage-tops. 

Nathan  Johnson,  of  NoblesvUIe,  Ind.,  for  im- 
pnrremeDt  in  the  mode  of  moulding  bricks. 

Chaa.  C.  Uoyd^of  West-PhUadelpbia,  Pa.,  for  Im- 
prorement  in  gas-metres  and  regulaiors. 

John  9.  Martin,  of  Boston,  for  improvement  in 
pftSnters*  finishes. 

Tbonuu  6.  McLaoshUn,  of  Philadelphia,  for  im« 
prorement  in  radial  arms  for  car-brakee. 

IHincan  E.  McDoogaU,  of  Sprlngfleld,  Mass.,  for 
improred  borglars*  alarm. 

AnaoD  Merriman,  of  Mlddletoim,  Conn.,  for  im- 
proretnent  in  steam>eagine  regulators. 

IS'atban  P.  Uatthewson,  of  Proyidence,  R.  I.,  for 
improred  watch-chain  swiyeL 

Cdmnnd  Morris,  of  Bu>lington,  N.  J.,  for  im- 
proTcd  Blate-firame. 

Orvell  H.  Needham,  of  New-York,  for  Improve- 
ment la  breast'pomp. 

Jamea  F.  Osbom,  of  Staunton,  N.  J.,  for  Improved 
mecbod  ofiomlDg  cask?,  etc.,  Arom  solid  pieces. 

Charlea  Parker,  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  for  improve- 
Dt  in  cast-iron  Tices. 


Bei4.  F.  Beimer,  of  Philadelphia,  for  improvement 
In  ralUoad  car-brakes. 

Seed,  of  Marshfleld,  Mans.,  for  Improved 
'  of  ship's  capstan  and  windlsss. 

3.  Brockaay  Bobinson,  of  Oswego,  for  macliine 
far  dijtog  grain. 

WJarren  Shaw  and  Perley  G.  Green,  of  Wales,  for 
m  in  tenterlng  cloth. 


Adrian  R.  Terry,  of  Detroit,  for  improrement  In 
eOAtSng  gas-retorts. 

Chaa.  E.  John  end  Samnel  Wethered,  of  Baltl- 
nrore,  for  application  of  ordinary  and  super-heated 
atcain,  combined  for  heating  parposes. 

B.  Winchester,  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  for  im- 
mode  of  raising  and  letting  fall  carriage- 


'Wm.  C.  Wright,  of  Boston,  for  Improrement  in 
folding  and  roeasoring  cloth. 


V.  Collins,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  as- 
tSgWKfr  to  William  0.  Biekok,  of  Harrisbnrgh,  Pa., 
for  node  of  setting  and  holding  pens  for  paper- 
radlog. 

Lather  Hill,  of  Stoneham,  Mass.,  assignor  to 
himaeir  and  Lorcnso  Stratton,  of  FeltonvUle,  Mass., 
for  isnprorement  In  machines  for  cutting  out  boot- 


I^eri  W.  Mallory,  of  Philadelphia,  assignor  to 
Wm.  Morris,  of  same  place,  for  improvement  In  om- 
nibsia  raglsters. 

etephm  White,  of  Newailc,  assignor  to  Henry  ^. 
JoBkcs,  of  same  place,  for  hnprovement  in  pad- 


Jonathan  Amory  and  Wniiam  P.  Parrot,  of  Bos- 
ton, for  Improvement  in  the  fomaoe  of  steam- 
boilers. 

Jesse  Basman,  of  Shepherdstown,  Pa.,  for  im- 
it  In  ddcr-mills. 


Chas.  H.  Beatty,  of  Wheeling,  for  improrement 
In  coflbe-mills. 

8.  Oscar  Cross,  of  Kingsbury,  N.  T.,  for  improred 
grape-frame. 

Thos.  H.  Dodge,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  for  improve- 
ment m  gas  and  liquid  regulators^ 

.  •  o.  Esterly,  of  Heart-Prairle,  Wis.,  for  improve- 
lucut  in  graas-harresters. 

Joe  A.  H.  Eim  and  Alex.  CK>rdon,  of  Rochester, 
for  improvement  In  reversible  capstans. 

J.  Durell  Green,  of  Cambridge,  for  Improvement 
In  breeeh-loa(Ung  fire-arms.  Patented  In  England. 
May  12, 1854. 

Wm.  Hall,  of  Boston,  for  improvement  in  bank- 
locks. 

Daniel  Hill,  of  Bartooia,  Ind.,  for  improved  seed- 
planter. 

Julius  Hotchklse,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  for  im- 
provement In  manofacturlng  suspender^nds. 

Walter  Hunt,  of  New- York,  for  Improvement  in 
sewhig-machines. 

H.  M.  Johnson,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  for  improved  ro- 
tary cultivator. 

D.  W.  Keonodv,  of  Staunton,  Ya.,  for  improve- 
ment in  drying  cloth. 

Geo.  W.  La  Baw,  of  Jersey  City,  for  Improved 
mitre-machlne.  ' 

Alex.  B.  Latta,  of  Cincinnati,  for  improved  hy- 
dro-pneumatio  force-pump. 

John  McF.Lyeth,of  Baltimore,  for  improvement 
in  coffins. 

Wm.  MalIerd,of  Brooklyn,  for  Improved  regula- 
tor of  gas-burners. 

W^m.  Mallerd,  of  Brooklyn,  for  improvement  in 
gofl-burnei's. 

John  H.  McGowan,  Jr.,  of  Cincinnati,  for  im- 
proved double-acting  force-pump. 

John  Melendy,  of  Boathbridge,  Mass.,  for  im- 
proved ftiiltrpicker. 

Daniel  Minthorn,  of  New- York,  for  improvement 
In  iohaliag-tube. 

Wm.  J.  Millei,  of  Cold- Spring,  for  improvement 
In  machines  for  cutting  brads. 

Thomas  Penrose,  of  Blllngton,  Ili.,  for  Improved 
road-scraper  and  spreader. 

T.  H.  Peavey,  of  Bouth-Montvllle,  Me.,  for  im- 
proved charger  for  fire-arms. 

Oliver  Pier,  of  Hazmony,  N.Y.,  for  Improved  trap 
for  animals. 

L.  L.  A  A.  L.  Piatt,  of  Newtown,  Conn.,  for  im- 
provement in  the  mannfactnra  of  wooden  but- 
tons. 

Hiram  and  Simon  H.  Plumb,  of  Honesdale,  for 
improved  mortislng-machine. 

B.  D.  Sanders,  of  HoIliday*s  Cove,  Ya.,  for  im- 
provement in  winnowera  of  grain. 

Wm.  B.  Sanders,  of  Hastings,  N.Y.,  for  Improved 
carriage-axle. 

Pearly  Seaver,  of  Oxford,  for  improved  cali- 
pers. 

Isaac  Strub,  of  Cincinnati,  for  improvement  in 
grindlng-mUls. 

Thos.  Sumner,  of  Patcrson,  for  improvement  in 
steam-hammers. 

Hartwell  L.  Tomer,  of  StrykersvUIe,  N.  Y.  for 
improved  head-gate  for  water-wheels 
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Eaoeh  Thora,  of  Ptafladdpbta,  for  Smprovemeol 

in  rentilatiDg  sewers. 

Pfailo  WasbbwD,  H.  0. 0.  White,  and  George  A. 

Copeland,  of  Taunton,  Mass^  for  improTement  in 
coffins. 

Henry  Weed^  of  Philadelphia,  for  improTed  mode 
of  oonstructtDg  wire  bonnet-frames. 

VVm.  R  Woodbridge,  of  Perth-Amboy,  asrignor 
to  Charles  Hurapbrej,  of  saDie  place,  fi»r  improye- 
"nftntln  whistling-tiqM. 

Wm.  F.  Collier,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  assignor  to 
hlmaelf  and  Joseph  Boyden,  of  same  place,  for 
inproTed  machine  for  feeding  paper  to  printiog- 
presses. 

Milton  D.  and  Lyman  W.  Whipple,  of  Somer- 
ville,  Mass.,  assignors  to  Lyman  W.  Whipple  and 
Robert  B.  Fitts,  of  same  place,  for  process  of  en- 
graTing  or  printing  upon  glau. 

F.  C  GoffiD,  of  Neir-Yoifc,  aesignor  to  AliMd  K 
Kly,  of  Boston,  for  powder-ctaannel  'to  doors  of 
'  wes  and  bank-Taolta. 

David  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  assignor  to  John  F. 
Clark,  of  Washiagton,  D.  C,  and  David  Brown, 
aforesaid,  for  improvement  in  machines  for  mould- 
ing for  metal  cas^gs. 

Ira  Carter,  of  ChampIain,for  improved  pnmp. 

Aug.  F.  Dalson,  of  New-Tork,  for  improvement 
in  milk  and  other  evaporators. 

James  Eberhardt,  of  Philadelphia,  for  Impfove> 
ment  in  the  preparation  of  archil. 

Henry  B.  James,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  Improve- 
ment in  smut-machine. 

Alfred  D.  Kelley,  of  Bochester,  N.  H.,  for  im< 
provement  in  heel-cntters.  Ante-dated  March  SO, 
18M. 

^^Edward  Lindner,  of  New- York,  for  Improved 
magazine  repeating  and  needle-gun. 

Abner  N.  Newton,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  for  im- 
provement  in  breech  and  loading  fire-arms. 

James  Noble,  of  Leeds,  England,  for  improve^ 
ment  in  combining  cotton  and  other  fibrous  mate* 
rials. 

Thomas  Pearsally,  of  Smltbboro',  N.  T.,  for  ven< 
Ulated  flour-barrel. 

Jacob  Bevercomh,  of  Puletoort  Springs,  Ta.,  for 
iapiovement  In  pioughL 


PhUos  B.  Tyler,  of  Springfield, 
eat  in  cordage  macotoery. 


Mass.,  for  improve- 


Abraham  Gesler,  of  Williamsburg,  aielgnortotbe 
"  Aq>balte  Mining  and  KeroROene  Gaa  Company," 
of  New- York,  for  improTement  iu  KenMocnebura- 
ing  fluids. 

Galuaha  J.  Bundy,  of  LjiMloa,  Tt,,  for  improve- 
ment in  potato-diggers. 

Henry  G.  Bulkloy,  of  Kalamaioo,  for  improve* 
ment  in  tlie  construction  of  salt  evaporaton. 

Aory  a.  Coos,  of  Woroeeter,  for  improvement  in 

screw-wrenches. 

Thos.  Cox,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  improved  ma 
chine  for  bending  felloes. 

A.  B.  T.  Copeland,  of  Pittsburg,  for  impioved  me* 

chanismfor  operaltog  saw-mill  carriages. 

Archibald  H.  Crosier,  of  Oswego,  for  improved 
machine  for  creasing  and  leveling  barr^. 

Thos.  W.  Currier,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  for  im- 
provement in  sofas,  crib-bedsteads,  etc. 

James  A.  Gutting,  of  Boston,  for  improvement 
in  preparatloD  of  collodion  for  photographlo  pie- 
turesL 


Dexter  Dennis,  of  Barre,  Maes.,  for  improvement 
in  floishing  palm-leaf  hats.  Ante-dated  January  i. 
1864. 

C.  H.  Bisenbrandt,  of  Baltimore,  for  Improved 
valve  for  wind  musicai  instramenta. 

William  FItokle,  of  Cole-Creek,  Ind.,  for  miU- 
stone  dress. 

Robt.  H.  Fort>es,  of  Boston,  for  Improvement  in 
lightning-rods  for  vessels. 

Joseph  Frey  and  D.  R  Bumham,  of  BatUe-Ore^ 
Mich.,  for  submarine  battery. 

Heman  Gardiner,  of  New-Tork,  for  improvement 
in  quarta-cruAhers. 

Thos.  Green,  of  Philadelphia,  for  Improvement  In 
steam-boilers. 

Joel  Gleason,  of  Geneva,  for  Improvement  In 
milk-strainers. 

JAn  R.  Hague,  of  Pittsburg,  for  Improvement  in 
machinery  for  punching  rlvet-hotes  in  hose. 

Wm.  C.  Hibbard,  ef  Boston,  for  Improvement  for 
regulating  the  motion  of  steam-boilers. 

Enoch  Hiddon,  of  New-York,  for  Improvement  In 
reading  and  writing-stands. 

Fenton  Humphrey,  of  Boontan,  N.  J.,  for  improve- 
ment in  spike-machines. 

Samuel  Ide,  of  East-Shelby,  N.  Y^  for  improve- 
ment in  seed-planters. 

Joshua  K.  Ingalls,  of  WUliamsburg,  N.Y.,  for  im- 
proved catch  for  vautt-eovers. 

Phinp  H.  Keek,  of  Morgantowo,  Ta.,  for  improve, 
ment  In  wash-boards. 

Jos.  F.  Laird,  of  Philadelphia,  for  Improvement  in 
ore-stamping  macbinea. 

Joe.  I.eeds,  of  Philadelphia,  for  improvement  in 
controlling  draught  in  brick  and  Ihne-Ulns. 

Wra.  H*nry  Monti,  of  Norton,  Mass.,  for  improve- 
ment in  paddle-wheels. 

John  A.  Pitts,  of  Buifalo,  for  improvement  in 
horae«power«. 

Ben.  Severson,  of  Philadelphia,  for  Improvement 
in  esst-iron  car- wheels. 

John  8.  Speights,  of  Baltimore,  for  improvement 
in  brfck-kilna. 

M.  J.  Wheeler,  G.  W.  Roaers,  R.  W.  Pieroa,  and 
M.  B.  Tidey,  of  Duodee,  N.  Y^for  improved  level- 
Ing^plane. 

Jerome  B.  Young,  of  Harper's  Ferry,  for  Improved 
mode  in  hanging  bells. 

Wm.  H.  PoInd<*xter,  of  Fayette  county,  Tenn., 
admlnistraior  ^&on^non>  or  John  R.  Remington, 
deoeased,  late  of  Mactn  eounty,  Ala.,  for  improve- 
ment in  cement  compounds. 

Henry  Burt,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  the 
Newaric  Patent  Hosiery  Company,  of  the  same  place, 
for  improvement  in  knitting-machines. 

Thomas  Drayton,  of  llrooklyn,  assignor  to  G.  W. 
McCready,  Jr.,  of  New- York,  for  improvement  in 
purifying  oils. 

Wro.  Bntterfleld,  of  Boston,  assignor  to  himeelf 
and  Edgar  M.  Stevens,  of  sanui  place,  for  in^trove- 
ment  In  sewing-maehineSb 

Sol.  W.  Etigirles,  of  Fiicbbuig,  Mass.,  asrilgaor 
to  himself,  Artemas  R.Smith,  and  Joseph  0.  Austin, 
of  same  place,  for  improvement  to  telf-acllng 
cheeae-presses. 

John  Taggnrt,  of  Roxbury,  assignor  to  himself 
and  Richard  Pftla,  of  Dorchester,  Maaa^  for  im- 
proved machine  for  excavating  earth. 
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STATISTICS    OF   ST.    LOUIS. 

This  city  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  18  miles  below 
ike  month  of  the  Missouri,  and  1101  miles,  by  the  conne  of  the  river,  from 
New-Orieans.  It  was  first  settled  in  1764.  Its  population  in  1 81 0  was  1600 ; 
in  1820,  4598 ;  in  1840,  16,469 ;  and  in  1850,  82,774.  It  is  the  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  Missouri,  and  was  formerly  its  seat  of  government.  Its 
stnatioa  is  excellent.  It  is  elevated  above  the  river,  the  ascent  being  rather 
abrupt  to  the  first  plane,  about  twenty  feet  above  the  highest  water,  and 
rises  thence  more  gradually  to  a  second  plane,  forty  feet  above  the  first.  The 
higher  plane  extends  toward  the  west  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

As  a  commercial  place  the  situation  is  unsurpassed  on  that  river.  It  is  of 
ready  access  to  the  boats  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  rivers, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  become  one  of  the  great  centres  of  trade  in  this  country. 
Its  trade  now  exceeds  that  of  any  other  city  on  the  river,  except  New-Orleans. 
It  is  also  a  point  of  departure  for  the  American  fur  trade,  for  the  lead  mines 
of  Upper  Mississippi,  and  for  the  hunters,  trappers,  miners,  adventurers,  emi- 
grants, etc^  of  all  nations. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  its  trade,  taken  from  a  variety  of  authors, 
and  shows  a  wonderful  progress.  This  progress,  however,  is  not  more  indica- 
tive of  its  own  prosperity  than  it  is  of  that  of  the  Great  West,  which  furnishes 
for  it  so  extensive  a  commerce. 

llie  following  table  (official)  exhibits  the  amount  of  foreign  goods  imported 
and  entered  for  consumption  at  St.  Louis  in  1852 : 

Sugar  and  molasses,  foreign  cost,  -  -  -  $418,172 


Hardwaie,  cutlery,  etc, 

Bailroad  iron,     - 

Earthen  and  glass  ware. 

Tin  plate,  tin,  iron,  copper,  etc., 

Dry  goods  and  fancy  goods,  - 

Brandies,  wines,  etc., 

Burr  stones, 

Dmgs  and  medicines,      - 

Cigusy 


118,276 

182,894 

80,729 

69,826 

110,814 

32,985 

420 

756 

6,773 

1054,946 


The  amomt  of  duties  on  imports  was  $293,298  74. 

The  principal  products  of  the  country,  received  at  St  Louis  for  two  years, 
as  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Exchange,  are  given  in  the  following 
able : 
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1851. 

1852. 

Tobacco, 

hhds., 

10,371 

14,053 

(t 

boxes. 

8,380 

12,388 

ii 

bales. 

300 

Hemp, 

a 

65,366 

49,122 

Lead, 

piflfS, 

bbls., 

503,571 

409,314 

Flour, 

193,892 

131,333 

Wheat, 

bush., 

1,700,708 

1,591,886 

Corn, 

sacks. 

1,840,900 

344,720 

Oats, 

(( 

794,421 

323,081 

Barley  and  malt. 

u 

10.1,674 

47,264 

Beef, 

bbls.. 

8,872 

11,165 

(( 

tierces, 

6,640 

6,546 

Pork, 

bbls., 

103,013 

66,306 

U 

tierces, 

15,793 

2,704 

Lard, 

bbls.  and  tierces, 

62,208 

42,515 

t(       « 

kegs, 

casks  and  hhds., 

14,450 

11,815 

BacoD, 

16,791 

1 1,285 

i( 

bbls.  and  boxes, 

1,564 

1,790 

(( 

pieces, 

6,629 

18,809 

Whiskey, 

bbls., 

47,991 

46,446 

Hides, 

99,730 

97,148 

Bagging, 

pieces, 

2,746 

3,650 

Bale  rope, 

coils, 

84,088 

42,121 

Sugar, 

hhds.. 

29,276 

35,283 

i( 

bbls.  and  boxes, 

36,687 

27,672 

(( 

bags, 
sacks. 

37,745 

Coffee, 

101,904 

96,245 

Molasses, 

hhds.  and  bbls.. 

40,251 

54,935 

Salt, 

bbls., 

46,250 

42,281 

11 

sacks. 

216,933 

266,616 

Nails, 

kegs. 

57,862 

42,201 

Lead. — ^The  product  of  the  upper  mines. 

received  at  the  port  of  St.  Louis 

i^;  as  follows : 

1850,     567,496  pigs,         39,724,720  lbs.         Value, 

,  $1,766,750 

1851,     540,000    " 

87,800,000 

(i               (( 

1,577,600 

There  has  been  a  constant  decline  in  the  product  of  these  mines  for  several 
years.  In  1847  they  produced  778,469  pigs  of  70  lbs.  This  decrease,  it  is 
said,  is  the  result  of  several  causes.  Among  these,  emigration  of  the  miners 
to  California,  want  of  sufficient  economical  machinery  to  drain  the  wet 
grounds,  and  want  of  sufficient  capital,  are  the  most  conspicuous. 

Groceries. — ^The  annual  imports  at  St  Louis,  previous  to  1845,  were 

estimated  at  about  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  sales  to  three  and  a  half 

'  millions  of  dollars.     Since  1846,  the  grocery  trade  has  about  doubled.    The 

total  sales  of  the  jobbing  grocers  for  1851  approximate  (10,000,000,  while 

the  retail  trade  of  the  city  approximates  two  and  a  half  millions. 

Dry  Goods. — ^The  imports  during  the  year  1851  were  about  $6,000,000, 
and  the  sales  to  the  country  the  same  year  about  $7,000,000,  exclusive  of  the 
retail  trade.  Their  importations  were  about  three  millions,  and  their  sales 
nearly  four  millions,  giving  total  imports  about  nine  millions,  aiid  sales  nearly 
eleven  millions  of  dollars. 
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Iron  will  no  doubt  become,  ere  long,  the  heaviest  xnaDufacturing  business 
of  this  city.    Her  iron  ore  is  inexhaustible,  and  her  coal  is  close  at  her  door. 
Flour. — ^The  amount  received  for  two  years  in  the  city,  is  as  follows : 

1851.  1862. 

Manufactured  by  the  city  mills,        -        -    408,000  393,184 

Receipts  per  river,           ....     184,446  131,333 

"       per  wagons,  -        -        -        -          46,000  89,461 

The  decrease  of  1852  is  imputed  to  the  want  of  water  in  the  rivers  and  the 
scarcity  of  wheat  The  St  Louis  brands  stand  high  in  the  market  The 
mills  are  capable  of  turning  out  3000  barrels  a  day. 

Wheat. — ^In  1850,  the  receipts  at  this  port  were  1,808,817  bushels;  in 
1851,  1,665,347,  and  1852,  1,591,886  bushels. 

[The  grain  market  of  St  Louis  is  rather  decreasing  in  importance.] 

UOBN. — ^Large  quantities  of  this  crop  are  consumed  in  the  production  of 
pork,  and  a  greater  amount  was  probably  thus  consumed  in  1852  than  ia 
1851.  Beside,  much  of  the  corn  is  shipped  from  a  point  on  the  Illinois 
river  to  Chicago  as  cheaply  and  expeditiously  as  to  St  Louis. 
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Thb  journals  of  the  day  inform  us  that  gentlemen  of  well-known  ability 
have  taken  the  initiatory  steps  for  securing  the  very  liberal  offer  of  the 
government  of  Texas  iu  aid  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  said  that  the 
bonus  oflfered  will,  with  certain  other  grants  already  made,  that  can  be  appro- 
priated to  the  same  object,  amount  to  a  hundred  million  of  dollars,  while 
the  road  will  not  cost  over  twenty  millions.  Here,  then,  is  "  a  chance  "  for 
capitalists,  seldom  equalled  in  importauce. 

We  find  in  a  recent  Boston  Traveller  newspaper  a  communication  on  the 
same  general  subject,  which  we  present  to  our  readers.  The  writer,  alluding 
to  a  former  article,  says : 

"By  ihe  route  which  you  describe  there  remain  to  be  finished,  betweeq 
Boston  and  the  Mississippi,  less  than  200  mile?,  and  between  Boston  and  the 
^fiasouri,  opposite  the  Platte  Valley,  about  500  miles  of  railroad  to  complete 
the  Kne  of  communication :  namelyf  150  miles  from  Indianapolis  to  Decatur, 
40  miles  from  Naples  to  the  Mississippi  opposite  Hannibal,  200  miles  from 
Hannibal  to  St.  Joseph,  and  150  miles  from  St  Joseph  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Platte.  Thus  two  thirds  of  the  distance  from  Boston  to  the  Platte  Valley 
have,  by  this  route,  been  already  overcome. 

You  are  doubtless  correct  in  your  opinion  that  the  Valley  of  the  Platte 
must  furnish  one  of  the  great  railroad  routes  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific. 
But  allow  me  to  correct  your  statement  that  *  this  route  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  new  territory  of  Kansas^  You  intended  to  have  written 
Nebraska^  and  not  Kansas.  Both  forks  of  the  Platte,  running  far  north  of 
Kansas  territory,  avoid  altogether  'the  Great  American  Desert,'  through 
whose  arid  wastes  flow  the  head-waters  of  the  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Cana- 
dian rivers. 

You  are  also,  doubtless,  correct  in  the  belief  that  within  a  very  short  period 
there  must  and  will  be  an  uninterrupted  railroad  communication  jrom  Boston 
lo  some  pcnnt  on  the  Missouri  opposite  the  Valley  of  the  Platte. 
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Havinn^  set  myself  right  on  this  point,  I  will  to  my  subject  by  asking  the 
question,  Is  an  employment  Trithin  itself  degrading,  or  is  it  made  so  by  the 
individual  engaged  in  it  ?  Certainly  the  first  question  must  be  answered 
affirmatively.  To  illustrate.  A  man  is  looked  on  as  degraded,  who  per- 
forms duties  of  common  hangman,  or  one  who  acts  as  a  spy  for  the  police. 
I  care  not  how  elevated  the  situation  of  the  individual  may  have  been  pre- 
vious to  his  embarking  in  these  employments,  he  will  be  looked  on  as 
degraded  when  he  does.  But  reverse  it :  cause  either  of  these  individuals  to 
whom  we  have  referred  to  be  engaged  as  an  agriculturist,  a  mechanic,  or 
merchant,  and  his  former  reproach  will  begin  to  leave  him,  and  finally,  if  his 
course  is  unexceptionable,  it  will  entirely  disappear. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  is  this.  If  it  is  the  calling  that 
casts  the  stigma  on  the  man's  character,  how  is  it  that  the  negro,  as  my  pro- 
perty, can  degrade  the  employment  that  assisted  to  confer  honor  on  the 
noble  Roman  who  left  his  plough  to  save  his  country  t  It  can  not  be,  and 
this  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove.  A  state  of  labor  is  a  state  of  necessity  grow- 
ing out  of  man's  disobedience  to  his  Maker.  The  penalty  attached  to  that 
disobedience  was,  that  *^  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  he  should  eat  his  bread." 
To  make  the  punishment  greater,  he  inherited  a  disposition  preferring  rest  to 
labor.  Man  labors  not  from  choice,  but  necessity.  Necessity  then  is  his 
master,  though  frequently  rewarding  him  in  this  our  happy  country  most 
bountifully,  if  he  is  industrious  and  faithful  in  his  work.  But  if  he  proves  the 
contrary,  the  pinching  hand  of  want  punishes  him,  involving,  unfortunately, 
his  family  with  him.  But  in  some  countries  where  labor  is  abundant,  he  is 
rewarded  scantily,  being  ever  a  stranger  to  those  comforts  that  gladden  the 
journey  of  life.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  this  master  (necessity)  forces 
him,  in  every  land,  into  the  employment  of  some  tyrannical  master,  and 
because  his  physical  powers  are  not  beyond  mortal  man,  he  is  sent  adrift, 
probably  with  the  reputation  of  being  lazy  and  unworthy  of  employment, 
which  character  too  often  sticks  to  him  like  the  coat  of  Nessus.  Should  he 
have  a  wife  and  little  ones,  they  have  to  share  in  his  suffering. 

Most  of  the  above  applies  to  our  blacks,  but  in  an  altered  form.  Circum- 
stances have  made  the  black  man  our  property ;  necessity  forces  him  to  labor 
for  us,  for  which  he  receives  a  good  supply  of  clothing  and  food,. while  in 
sickness  and  old  age  he  is  cared  for.  Thus,  if  from  no  other  cause,  from 
pecuniary  interest  he  is  taken  care  of  by  his  master.  His  master  may  unfor- 
tunately be  unreasonable  and  cruel,  but  we  have  here  a  powerful  tribunal, 
public  opinion,  that  most  generally  forces  him  to  respect  the  rights  of 
humanity.  But  is  our  labor  degraded  because  we  have  what  might  be  con- 
sidered complete  authority  over  the  laborer  ?  If  so,  how  do  you  look  on  the 
occupation  of  the  gallant  tar  ?  He  is  completely  in  the  power  of  his  com- 
mander ;  but  to  him  we  are  indebted  not  only  for  the  comforts  but  luxuries 
of  life,  and  by  his  dauntless  spirit  in  maintaining  our  rights,  we  are  respected 
everywhere.  If  this  objection  be  well  taken,  and  this  the  effect  produced 
by  this  state  of  things,  what  think  you  of  those  who,  at  Lundy's  Lane  and 
Cerro  Gordo,  under  the  stais  and  stripes  reaped  a  harvest  of  glory?  Did 
not  ninety-nine  one  hundredths  have  to  acknowledge  the  unlimited  authority 
of  their  superiors  ?  The  objection  may  be,  that  because  the  slave  is  forced 
to  engage  in  labor  he  does  not  prefer,  therefore  labor  is  degraded.  If  that 
be  so,  what  will  you  do  with  the  thousands  of  white  operatives  that  are 
forced  into  labor  equally  as  toilsome,  and  often  more  prolonged,  and  more 
unhealthy  ? 

The  rule  is  thought  to  apply,  that  as  a  man  is  judged  by  the  company  he 
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is  ibttnd  in,  that  to  labor  with  a  slave  is  degrading.  Let  us  see  whether  this 
is  a  general  rule.  Is  it  not  where  our  associates  are  from  choice,  and  not 
necessity,  that  this  rule  holds  good,  as  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  ?  As  that 
of  labor  is  one  of  necessity,  can  it  apply  ?  A  man  has  to  travel  through  a 
dangerous  country,  and  unless  he  avails  himself  of  the  company  of  a  black- 
leg, he  would  have  to  go  in  great  peril.  Is  he  degraded  because  he  seeks 
self-preservation  f  Again :  our  country  beats  to  arms.  Is  the  respectable 
man  who  volunteers  degraded  because  he  is  found  in  the  same  ranks  with 
a  man  that  makes  swindling  a  profession  ?  Can  he  not  with  reputation,  side 
bj  side  with  him  maintain  the  honor  of  his  country  ?  Do  you  in  society 
place  him  on  a  level  when  it  becomes  necessary  that  they  should  both  be 
fomid  in  the  same  ditch,  spade  and  pick-axe  in  hand,  making  a  fortification 
for  their  mutual  safety  ?    I  think  not. 

The  presumption  is,  that  a  parent's  desire  is  to  elevate  and  not  degrade 
bis  child.  How  happens  it,  then,  that  a  majority  in  Mississippi  teach  their 
children  bow  to  work,  and  that  with  their  negroes  ?  Many  of  them,  even 
after  becoming  proficients,  continue  to  do  so  until  they  attain  maturity, 
except  whilst  Uiey  are  at  school.  This  is  one  principal  source  of  supply  of 
good  managers.  Leaving  home  at  twenty-one,  they  seek  employment  as 
such,  at  small  wages,  agreeing  at  the  same  time  to  work  with  the  hands, 
when  the  number  is  small.  Very  few  persons  owning  under  ten  field-opera- 
tives, but  who  labor  at  the  plough  and  other  plantation  work.  But  when 
the  force  is  above  that,  they  find  full  employment,  by  superintending  the 
kbor  of  others,  with  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  concern.  When  there 
are  fifteen  hands  or  more,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  manager.  Still,  if  the 
owner  does  his  duty,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  live  a  life  of  idleness.  In 
some  cases,  an  overseer  is  dispensed  with,  where  a  trusty  intelligent  negro 
superintends  the  work  of  others.  Where  labor  is  performed,  and  carried  out 
in  this  way,  can  it  be  degraded  ?  It  is  impossible,  and  those  who  say  it  is, 
betray  their  ignorance,  or  are  guilty  of  asserting  a  falsehood.  As  corroborat- 
ive of  my  position  that  our  labor  is  not  degraded,  permit  me  to  ofier  a  case 
in  point  A  young  man  owning  ten  or  twelve  hands,  of  little  experience  in 
pkmting,  settled  on  a  place  adjoining  one  of  our  most  respectable  and  wealthy 
citizens.  He  being  a  person  of  large  experience,  the  young  man  called  on 
him  for  advice,  which  of  course  he  gave.  Circumstances  transpiring 
adversely,  the  young  man  found  himself  in  the  grass  and  weeds.  He  went 
to  his  experienced  friend  to  know  what  he  should  do.  Do  you  suppose  he 
advised  him  to  stand  still,  and  not  degrade  himself  by  work  ?  Very  far  from 
it  He  asked  him  if  he  had  an  idle  horse.  K  he  had,  to  take  off  his  coat, 
and  lay  hold  of  the  plough-handles.  In  relating  the  case,  the  old  planter 
concluded  by  saying  that  had  he  not  taken  this  part  of  his  advice,  he  could 
never  have  received  any  more  from  him. 

This  course  of  remark  shows  also  that  the  belief  that  slavery  creates  an 
aristocracy  that  looks  with  contempt  on  the  man  that  labors  with  his  hands, 
is  without  foundation.  As  a  class,  we  have  nothing  of  an  aristocracy,  though 
there  may  be  a  few  that  are  foolish  enough  to  make  such  assumptions. 
When  they  do,  the  common  sense  of  our  community  convinces  them  very 
soon  of  their  mistake.  I  do  say  it  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in 
Mississippi,  where  I  have  spent  nearly  forty  years  of  my  life,  and  that  in  dif- 
ferent portions,  the  industrious  honest  man  that  toils  for  his  daily  bread  is  as 
much  respected  as  he  is  anywhere  north  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise,  where  a  large  majority  have  been  the  fashioner  of  their 
own  fortunes!    By  doing  so,  they  would  be  reflecting  on  their  parents,  and 
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on  their  own  former  situation  in  life.  One  thing  we  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of,  and  that  is,  we  have  very  few  that  can  be  recognized  as  truly  poor. 
Many  have  to  labor,  yet  they  feel  themselves  independent  of  the  rich  man, 
and  are  not  objects  of  charity. 

It  is  urged,  that  free  can  not  compete  with  slave  labor.  As  the  price  of 
labor  is  in  a  great  measure  influenced  by  the  value  of  the  commodity  pro- 
duced by  that  labor,  and  as  that  is  ever  fluctuating,  it  is  difficult  to  be  any 
thing  like  precise.  But  being  informed  as  to  the  value  of  one  great  staple, 
which  with  us  has  a  controlling  influence,  I  can  speak  with  assurance  in 
respect  to  viy  own  neighborhood.  I  shall  then  give  what  it  is  worth  with 
us,  leaving  it  to  others  to  determine  for  other  places. 

A  good  field  hand  is  worth,  per  annum, t200 

To  feed,  clothe,  and  pay  the  taxes,     --....  '30 

The  time  he  may  lose  by  sickness  and  bad  weather,     ...  20 

Doctor's  bill, 5 

His  portion  of  cost  of  overseer,         ......  15 

t270 

We  have  very  few  that  hire  themselves  as  laborers,  except  as  overseers  or 
mechanics.  The  reasons  are,  that  most  frequently  our  young  men  marry 
before  leaving  their  parents,  or  soon  after.  Land  being  cheap,  they  secure  a 
home  of  their  own,  which  to  a  man  with  a  family  is  far  preferable  to  an 
unsettled  life.  The  few  that  engage  as  managers  receive  for  their  services 
$300  to  $600  for  the  year,  with  their  board  and  horse  found.  On  the  Mis- 
sissippi river^  even  more  is  given  by  many.  Mechanics  get  $2  per  diem,  and 
more,  with  their  board. 


INFLUENCE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SOOIBTIEa 
BOOKS   POR  PREMIUMS. 

We  have  had  occasion  in  former  issues  to  commend  the  talents  and  per* 
sonal  influence  of  Mr.  Brush,  late  President  of  the  Franklin  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Ohio.  He  has  done  much  for  the  cause  in  his  own  State, 
and  indeed  over  the  country.  We  are  happy  to  republish  the  following  sen- 
sible remarks,  first  presented  in  his  farewell  address,  on  resigning  his  office  of 
President,  on  the  29th  of  April  last : 

"The  object  of  our  Society  being  improvement,  its  efforts  should  bo 
directed  to  disseminating  light  and  knowledge.  *  God  said,  let  there  be  light 
and  there  was  light,'  where  all  before  was  chaos  and  darkness. 

That  our  lands  are  not  cultivated  as  they  should  be,  we  all  know  too  well ; 
and  that  the  only  way  to  remedy  this  great  evil  is  to  instruct  our  farmers  in 
the  right  way,  is  too  clear  for  argument  How  is  that  instruction  to  be  dif- 
fused through  our  country,  and  how  is  a  correct  agricultural  education  to  be 
furnished  to  our  farmers  ?  Our  Society  has  got  upon  the  right  track.  That 
track  is  the  awarding  of  agricultural  papers  as  premiums.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  will  obtain  knowledge  in  this  way  who  would  otherwise  live  and 
die  in  ignorance.  Our  Society  should  persevere  in  this,  and  increase  the 
number  of  awards  of  this  character.    Those  who  desire  to  make  money  out 
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of  the  Society  will  object,  but  heed  not  their  complaints,  and  they  will  soon 
cease,  and  what  cause  is  there  for  complaints  ? 

I  have  already  shown  that  no  man  has  any  right  to  be  paid  for  being 
better  off,  more  lucky,  or  having  better  articles  than  others.  And  none  can 
complain  that  receive  such  premiums  as  we  offer.  If  we  in  our  awards 
comply  with  our  offers,  we  have  fulfilled  our  contract  But  there  is  one 
branch  of  improvement  in  an  agricultural  education  to  which  I  particularly 
invite  your  attention  and  the  direction  of  your  efforts.  This  is  the  instruction 
the  Soaety  can  give  to  the  farmers  of  Franklin  county  in  the  proper  cultiva- 
tion  of  the  soil.  It  is  the  most  important  and  at  the  same  tim)B  moet  difficult 
of  all  the  duties  we  have  to  perform,  and,  without  perfofxning  this  duty,  we 
shall  fail  in  the  great  object  of  our  Association.  This  is  a  vast  subject^ 
embracing,  when  Uioroughly  understood,  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  all  the 
natural  sciences  and  all  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  knowledge  of  geology  and  chemistry  must  be  acquired  before  any 
daim  can  be  mi^e  to  Uie  title  of  a  farmer.  Geology  teaches  us  what  are  the 
elementB  of  which  this  earth  is  composed,  and  chemistry  how  to  analyze  and 
discover  them. 

^  Geology  is  indeed  a  magnificent  science.  What  excites  more  the  imagi- 
nation ?  What  exercises  more  the  mind  ?  Can  we  conceive  any  thing  more 
Boblhne  than  the  gigantic  shadows  and  the  grim  wreck  of  an  antediluvian 
wodd  ?  Can  we  devise  any  plan  which  will  more  brace  our  powers,  and 
develop  onr  mental  energies,  than  the  formation  of  a  perfect  chain  of  inductive 
reasoning  to  account  for  these  phenomena?  What  is  the  boasted  com- 
munion which  the  vain  poet  holds  with  nature  compared  with  the  conversa- 
tion which  the  geologist  perpetually  carries  on  with  the  elemental  world  ? 
Gazing  on  the  strata  of  the  earth,  he  reads  the  fate  of  his  species.  In  the 
andulatioDa  of  the  mountains  is  revealed  to  him  the  history  of  the  past,  and 
in  the  strength  of  rivers  and  powers  of  the  air  he  discovers  the  fortunes  of 
the  future.  To  him,  indeed,  that  future,  as  well  as  the  past  and  the  present, 
are  alike  matter  for  meditation ;  for  the  geologist  is  the  most  satisfactory  of 
antiquarians,  the  most  interesting  of  philosophers,  and  the  most  inspired  of 
prophets;  demonstrating  that  which  has  past  by  discovery,  that  which  is 
oeeuning  by  observation,  and  that  which  is  to  come  by  induction.  I  am 
already  an  antediluvian,  and  instead  of  the  horse  bounding  over  the  plain,  1 
witnen  the  moving  mass  of  a  mammoth.  I  live  in  other  worlds,  which  I 
have  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  comparing  with  the  present' 

Language  would  Ml  me,  gentlemen,  were  I  to  attempt  a  description  of  the 
kindred  science  of  chemistay,  such  as  is  contained  in  the  above  quotation  of 
geology,  and  yet  the  science  of  agriculture  includes  both,  as  well  as  the  other 
oatoral  sdenees. 

Our  Society  can  not  teach  these  sciences  to  our  farmers,  but  we  can 

Ist  Induce  them  to  educate  their  children,  by  convincing  them  that  agri- 
cnUure  is  a  science,  and  not  an  act ;  that  it  is  not  to  be  learned  by  practice 
alone;  that,  in  order  to  make  thorough  farmers  of  their  children,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  educate  them ;  and  that  the  most  profitable  investment 
they  can  make  with  tlfeir  money,  and  the  best  fortune  they  can  give  to  their 
diildren,  is  a  good  education. 

2d.  We  can  give  light  and  knowledge  to  the  people  by  distributing 
anftongst  them  agricultural  papers  of  the  first  class,  in  whicn  they  will  find  the 
practical  results  of  scientific  farming,  and  can  be  improved  very  much  in  the 
management  of  their  fiurms,  and  awakened  to  a  necessity  of  having  a  higher 
degree  of  knowledge  imparted  to  their  children. 
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dd.  By  awards  of  premiums  on  farm  crops,  we  can  exdte  emulation  and 
also  inquiry  into  the  best  method  of  so  cultiyating  the  soil  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  crops  with  the  least  labor,  and  at  Uie  same  time  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

4th.  By  the  introduction  of  the  best  farm  implements,  we  accomplish  one 
point,  to  wit)  the  increase  of  crops  to  some  extent,  and  the  saving  of  labor. 

But  the  neatest  difficulty  yet  remaius  to  be  solved.  Our  farmers  must 
learn  that  where  there  is  abstraction  there  must  be  restitution.  That  practice 
alone,  and  being  brought  up  to  the  plough  from  infancy,  will  not  make  a 
farmer.  And  that  we  are  fast  wearing  out  our  lands,  and  instead  of  living  on 
our  incomes,  we  are  spending  the  principal  of  our  fortunes." 


THE  COAL-FIELDS  OP  THE  WORLD. 

From  an  interesting  selected  article,  published  in  the  Practical  Mechanics'^ 
J(mmal,  we  condense  a  brief  account  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  world.  Great 
Britain  occupies  the  first  rank,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  coal- 
production.  The  amount  which  she  yearly  produces  is  32,000,000  tons. 
Belgium  comes  next,  with  5,000,000  tons ;  the  United  States  produces  nearly 
the  same  quantity;  France,  4,200,000;  Prussia,  3,500,000,  and  Austria 
about  700,000. 

Belgium,  the  second  coal-producing  country  on  the  globe,  is  traversed  in  an 
east  north-east  direction  by  a  large  zone  of  bituminous  coal  formation,  from 
which  she  derives  her  supply.  This  zone  occupies  an  extent  of  881,392 
acres,  or  about  one  twenty-second  part  of  her  whole  area.  France  procures 
coal  from  fifty-six  of  her  eighty-six  departments.  This  yield  is  divided  among 
eighty-eight  coal-basins,  and  comprises  both  the  bituminous  and  non-bitu- 
minous varieties.  Her  production,  which  is  now  4,200,000  tons,  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution  but  240,000  tons,  the  greater  part 
of  which  came  from  two  coal-fields.  The  greater  quantity  of  her  coal  is  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  British.  Coal  is  daily  getting  into  greater  tavor  with  the 
French,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  with  increased  demand  and 
the  growing  facilities  of  railway  transport,  it  will  be  reduced  so  much  in  price 
that  it  may  be  employed  in  gas  establishments  without  the  necessity  of  receiv- 
ing aid  from  abroad.  The  national  steam-marine  of  France  even  now  derives 
its  coal  from  Great  Britain. 

Many  of  the  provinces  of  Prussia  are  rich  in  coal-basins  similar  to  those  in 
England.  Peat,  however,  is  in  extensive  use  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Wir- 
temberg.  At  Berlin  and  its  environs  it  is  employed  in  almost  all  the  work- 
shops, and,  on  account  of  its  application  to  the  production  of  gas,  its  con- 
sumption is  regularly  increasing.  Austria  possesses  extensive  coal-beds,  but 
the  working  of  them  has  not  yet  been  carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  there 
being  a  plentiful  supply  of  wood,  and  at  low  prices.     * 

The  United  States  yields  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  in  abundance.  She 
is  young  and  vigorous.  She  possesses  railways  and  ships  to  aid  in  develop- 
ing her  mineral  resouroes,  and  doubtless  in  a  few  years  more  her  coal-produo- 
tion  will  be  only  exceeded  by  that  of  England.  The  following  is  a  list  of  her 
principal  coal-fields : 
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Area  of  States.  Co&I  Areas. 

SUtes.  Sq.  Miles.  Sq.  Ifiles.          Proportion  of  CoaL 

1.  Alabama, 60,875  3,400  l-l-lih. 

2.  Georgia, 68,200  150  l-386th. 

3.  Teniit'sseo, 44,720  4,300  l-lOth. 

4.  Kentucky, 39,015  13,600  l-3d. 

5.  Virginia, 64,000  21,196  l-3d. 

6.  Maryland, 10,829  660  l-20th. 

1.  Ohio, 38,850  11,900  l-3d. 

8.  Indiana, 34,800  7,700  l-5th. 

9.  Illinois 69,1 30  44,000  3-4th8, 

10.  Pennsylvania, 43,960  15,437           •    l-3d. 

11.  Michigan, 60,820  6,000  l-20th. 

12.  Missouri, 60,384  6,000  1-lOth. 

The  above  table  gives  an  aggregate  area  in  12  States  of  665,283  square 
miles,  of  which  133,132  miles,  or  nearly  one  fourth,  is  composed  of  coal- 
beds.  After  making  all  due  allowances  for  such  coal-beds  as  would  never  be 
reached  by  the  miner,  we  have  left  an  enormous  yielding  area. 

Canada  contains  no  workable  beds  o^coal,  but  Nova-Scotia,  New-Bruns- 
wick, and  Newfoundland  are  said  to  be  rich  in  the  article. 

Most  of  the  minor  countries  in  Europe  yield  coal.  In  Russia,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  bituminous  coal  (brown)  has  been  found  in 
abundance.  The  richest  Russian  coal-field  is  on  the  shores  of  Uie  Sea  of  Azof, 
between  the  Dnieper  and  Donotz  rivers ;  it  is  said  to  be  equal  in  quality  to 
the  best  English,  and  may  be  delivered  at  a  port  on  the  Dnieper  or  the  Don 
rivers  for  about  48.  or  6s.  per  ton.  Little  is  known  of  the  carboniferous  sys- 
tem of  Northern  Russia.  St.  Petersburg  is  lighted  with  gas  produced  from 
English  coa]. 

&Md-beds  are  found  in  Egypt  and  various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

China  will  doubtless  become,  ere  long,  a  coal-produciog  country. 


RAILROAD    FARES    IN    VIRGINIA. 

The  Savannah  Georgian  says :  "Virginia  has  for  years  borne  the  reproach 
of  charging  more  exorbitant  rates  of  fare  on  her  railroads  than  the  States 
either  north  or  south  of  her.  The  traveller  passing  through  Georgia  pays 
not  more  than  three  cents  per  mile ;  in  North  and  ^uthCarolina  about  the 
same.  Reaching  the  Old  Dominion,  he  encounters  a  tariff  of  four  or  five 
cents.  Beyond  that  State  he  again  finds  himself  where  three  cents  or  less 
per  mile  will  pay  his  passage.  But  it  seems,  high  as  has  been  the  charge  on 
the  Virginia  roads  hitherto,  the  public  are  to  be  called  upon  to  suffer  a  still 
fiiTther  imj)06ition  in  travelling  through  that  State.  From  the  Eiehmond 
Enquirer  we  learn  that  the  fare  on  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  road, 
hitherto  five  cents  per  mile,  is  hereafter  to  be  six — ^just  double  the  rate  at 
which  our  Georgia  roads  are  declaring  their  handsome  dividends.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  know  something  about  railroad  management,  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  road  above-named  pays  poorly.  If  its  sapient  president 
and  directors  would  press  the  figures  a  little  further*  and  carry  up  their  charge 
to  ten  cents,  it  would  probably  pay  nothing.  True  policy,  both  as  regards 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  these  corporations  themselves,  suggests  that 
they  should  rather  do  a  large  business  at  moderate  charges,  than  do  little  at 
exorbilant  rates.** 
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IMPROVED    SUFFOLK     8WINE. 

Thb  boar  represented  in  the  engraving  carries  with  him  his  own  recom- 
mendation. The  improved  Suffolks,  as  our  readers  well  know,  have  an 
established  reputation  above  all  others.  They  can  be  kept  at  less  cost,  and 
fatten  faster  than  any  other  breed ;  while  the  pork  is  more  delicate  and 
sweeter.  They  also  mature  early.  At  twelve  to  eighteen  months  old  they 
weigh  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty,  or  even  five  hundred 
pounds.  Mr.  Wm.  Stickney  first  imported  the  Suffolks,  and  now  Dr. 
Morton  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  in  breeding  the  improved 
varieties.  He  sells  at  prices  from  $20,  $25,  $30,  etc,  to  $60  for  sows ; 
and  his  Prince  Albert  Boar  he  holds  (if  not  sold)  at  $150. 
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THE  AGRICULTURE   OP   JAPAN. 

The  islands  comprising  Japan  proper  and  improper,  are  something  over 
three  thousand  in  number.  The  four  principal  ones  have  been  compared  to 
Eoo^land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  with  a  similar  size  and  climate.  The 
soil  is  not  naturally  so  good,  but  it  has  been  rendered  very  rich  and  pro- 
duetire  by  the  cultivation  that  has  been  pursued.  Japan  has  about  the  lati- 
tude of  ^uthem  Europe,  though  the  climate  is  colder.  In  portions  of  the 
empire  deep  snows  lie  for  weeks  and  months  in  the  winter. 

One  feature  of  the  cultivation  in  Japan  is  that  there  is  no  waste  land.  So 
valuable  is  the  soil  that  every  inch  of  it  is  cultivated.  The  ploughing  on 
the  hill-sides  is  performed  by  men,  while  on  the  plains  oxen  and  horses  are 
used 

The  soil  of  Japan  is  volcanic  in  its  nature,  and  the  farmers  as  well  as  other 
classes  are  interrupted  in  their  business  by  frequent  earthquakes.  At  times 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property  is  immense. 

The  Japanese  farmer  is  not  independent,  but  a  person  of  a  low  class,  who 
hires  instead  of  owning  his  farm,  and  allows  his  wealthy  landlord  six  tenths 
of  all  he  produces.  Among  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  Japan  may  be  men- 
tioned wheat,  barley,  Indian-corn,  rice.  To  these  may  be  added  beans  and 
most  of  the  vegetables  common  with  us.  Rice  is  9ne  important  crop,  upon 
which  the  natives  princapally  subsist.  They  scarcely  ever  partake  of  meat. 
The  Japanese  do  not  regard  epicurean  food  as  the  greatest  luxury,  but  a  large 
number  of  devoted  servants. 

Most  of  the  wild  and  tame  animals  found  with  us  abound  in  Japan,  though 
sot,  peihaps,  in  so  large  numbers.  The  cow  is  there,  though  the  people  know 
nothing  of  the  use  of  butter  and  cheese.  Horses  they  have  in  moderate 
quantities,  and  of  different  si2ses  and  value. 

It  often  rains  in  Japan  for  the  most  of  the  year.  June  and  July  are  called 
the  rainy  months,  as  nun  falls  continually.  By  the  falling  of  so  much  rain 
the  streams  are  usually  quite  high  and  not  easily  fordable. 

The  mode  of  raising  rice  in  Japan,  and  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  is  simi- 
lar, may  be  thus  described :  The  soil  lies  under  water  until  the  beginning  of 
ApriL  The  farmers  then  turn  it  over  with  crooked  hoes,  or  sometimes  by 
oxen  or  cows.  They  sow  the  rice  in  small  beds,  about  the  breadth  of  a  foot, 
separated  by  furrows  of  the  same  width.  The  furrows  become  drains.  When 
about  a  foot  high,  the  rice  or  barley  is  transplanted  by  women. 

Other  crops  Uiat  are  freely  raised  in  Japan,  are  tobacco,  cotton,  tea,  sugar,  ^ 
and,  indeed,  about  every  thing  raised  in  the  United  States,  and  some  few 
things  besides.  Fruits  of  almost  every  description,  such  as  oranges,  lemons, 
figs,  peara,  walnuts,  ,chestnut<«,  are  very  abundant,  as  are  vegetables,  upon 
which  last  the  natives  much  subsist  Among  other  things,  the  natives  con- 
sume large  numbers  of  turnips,  raw  as  well  as  cooked. 

Almost  every  house  in  Japan  has  a  garden,  and  it  is  usually  so  constructed 
that  the  dining-room  looks  out  upon  it.  The  people  take  much  pains  that 
their  gardens  appear  in  the  best  condition  and  contain  every  thing  *'  pleasant 
to  the  sight  as  well  as  good  for  food.'' 

One  strict  regulation  in  Japan  is,  that  he  who  omits  to  till  his  soil  for  one 
year,  shall  sacrifice  it  and  be  compelled  to  yield  the  premises  to  a  more  worthy 
farmer.  It  is  by  such  rigid  laws  that  there  is  no  unimproved  land  in  the 
whule  empire.     Various  kinds  of  fowls  abound  in  Japan,  though  the  religion 
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of  the  country  not  allowing  the  people  to  eat  meat,  very  little  use  is  made  of 
them.     We  read  of  the  common  barn-fowl,  of  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  etc. 

The  swine  of  Japan  mostly  run  wild.  Other  wild  animals  abound,  such 
as  deer,  bears,  buffaloes,  monkeys,  foxes,  hares,  etc. 

The  farmers,  so  valuable  is  their  land  for  cultivation,  have  cut  down  their 
forests  principally.  Coal  is  their  chief  article  of  fuel.  The  trees  that  stand 
are  mostly  of  the  greatest  value,  such  as  cedar,  camphor,  fir,  cypress,  mulberry, 
paper,  and  varnish  trees. 

The  famous  Japan  ware,  that  used  to  be  so  fashionable  with  us,  was 
varnished  with  a  substance  procured  from  the  varnish-tree  of  that  wonderful 
land. 

Japan  is  a  most  interesting  farming  country  in  this  respect,  that  all  its 
produce  finds  a  home  market,  so  popdous  is  the  land.  Not  a  dollar's  worth 
of  any  thing  is  shipped  to  foreign  lands,  but  all  is  sold  in  some  part  of  the 
empire. 

Altogether  Japan  is  a  most  interesting  country  to  the  farmer. 


"IS    THE    FIBST    MILK    POISONOUSf* 

The  first  secretions  from  the  udder  contain  colostrum^  the  properties  of 
which  are  not  fully  known.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  cathartic,  provided  by 
nature,  and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  offspring,  removing  the  viscid 
contents  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Diarrhoea,  convulsions,  and  death  have  been  produced  in  young  children, 
by  the  too  copious  and  long  continued  secretion  of  colostrum  in  the  mammal 
secretions  of  their  mothers. 

Colostrum  is  not  a  secretion  peculiar  to  cows,  neither  is  it  poisonous  to 
swine  alone. — 0.  C.  Gibbs,  M.D.,  Perry^  Ohio, 

On  this  subject,  William  Garbutt,  an  old  experienced  farmer  of  Monroe 
county,  communicates  the  following  to  the  Wool  Grower : 

"  All  rich  food,  when  taken  in  too  large  quantities,  produces  injurious  effects. 
Let  a  hungry  ox  eat  too  many  raw  potatoes,  and  they  will  kill  him ;  let  a 
horse  have  too  many  oats,  or  too  much  cold  water  when  he  is  warm  and 
thirsty,  and  it  will  founder  him.  Give  a  new-calved  cow  a  pailful  of  rich 
milk- feed  slop,  and  it  will  probably  kill  her;  and  it  will  have  Uie  same  effect 
on  a  sow  just  pigged ;  too  much  raw  whey  will  kill  a  pig,  so  will  dry  buck- 
wheat when  too  much  of  it  is  eaten.  But  that  is  not  evidence  that  all  those 
nutritious  and  valuable  foods  are  poison  ;  it  only  proves  the  want  of  know- 
ledge or  lack  of  prudence  in  the  feeder. 

Give  a  cow  after  calving  half  a  pailful  of  her  first  milk,  and  it  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  her,  by  loosening  her  bowels  and  promoting  her  cleansing. 
Cows'  first  roilk  is  rich  and  very  loosening,  and  such  food  is  mjurious  to  sows 
heavy  with  pipj.  Instead  of  giving  the  sow  the  first  milk  clear,  had  they  put 
it  into  the  swill-barrel  and  mixed  it  with  the  other  swill,  it  would  have  been 
very  valuable  to  the  sow. 

The  success  of  a  breeder  depends  much  on  his  prudence  in  feeding,  to 
adapt  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  to  the  wants  of  the  animal. "  To 
produce  the  desired  effect,  at  the  least  expense,  requires  much  judgment  an  .1 
skill  in  feeding,  and  it  has  to  be  acquired  by  experience.^' 
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GUANO    IN    THE    OANE-FIELD. 
We  take  the  following  from  a  late  number  of  the  New-Orleans  Delta: 

ESTATE    OF  EDMUKD   J.   FORESTALL,  PARISH   OF   ST.  JAMES. — VICTOR  J.  FORE- 

stall's  DIART. 

March  31,  1853. — Sugar-Cane  Plant. — Opened  a  furrow  between  two 
rows  of  canes,  put  in  a  tract  of  guano,  and  covered  the  same  by  plough ; 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  twenty-five  arpents,  using  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  of  guano  to  each  arpent 

Opened  a  furrow  close  to  each  row  of  canes,  each  side,  applied  the  guano 
in  the  same  manner,  and  putting  in  the  same  quantity  as  above  on  twenty- 
five  arpents. 

Note, — ^The  above  two  pieces  of  land  are  selected  for  an  experiment, 
because  of  their  requiring  renovation,  and  being  used  this  season  not  to  lose 
extra  plant-canes  remaining. 

AjprU  6,  1853. — Com, — ^Applied  to  each  hole  one  handful  of  guano, 
coYering  the  same ;  sowed  five  arpents  of  corn. 

April  6,  1863. — Orchard. — Prepared  a  circular  ditch,  one  foot  deep,  of 
the  diameter  of  each  tree,  put  in  a  tract  of  guano,  and  filled  up  the  ditch  with 
earth. 

March^  1854. — Result, — ^The  above  fifty  arpents  of  guano  canes  turned 
out  the  largest  and  heaviest  canes  in  the  field,  and  produced  first  and  second 
clarified  sugars,  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  per  arpent  On  the  same 
ground  I  had  never  before  obtained  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  per 
arpent,  and  the  canes  were  always  sniall  compared  to  other  parts  of  the  field ; 
this  season  it  was  the  reverse  for  both  stand  and  size,  and  the  ratoons  pro- 
mise unusually  wel).  With  guano,  I  feel  convinced,  no  rotation  of  crop  is 
Inquired  to  produce  the  finest  and  heaviest  canes  in  Louisiana.  The  canes 
with  guano  near  each  row  were  comparatively  the  best,  and  ripened  earlier. 
My  corn-field  produced  on  an  average  twenty  barrels  to  the  arpent ;  the 
five  arpents  of  guano  com,  accurately  measured,  produced  forty-five  barrels 
to  the  arpent  The  orchard  had  never  produced  but  very  poor  fruit,  and 
always  gummy,  with  abundance  of  worms ;  with  the  guano  it  produced  an 
unusually  large  crop  of  delicious  peaches,  free  from  gums  and  worms ;  and 
some  very  old  peaivtrees,  which  had  never  produced  before,  a  few  very  fine 
peais. 

estate   of   brown  brothers   and   CO.,  PARISH  ST.  JAMES. — FRANK  LAPIEE's 

DIARV. 

April  27,  1853. — Guano  on  Plant  Cane, — Selected  my  worst  cow-lands, 
in  four  different  parts  of  the  field,  on  which  I  never  had  been  able  to  obtain 
a  large  cane  and  a  good  stand ;  opened  furrows  close  to  each  row,  six  feet 
apart,  put  in  a  tract  of  guano,  say  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  arpent, 
covering  the  same  by  plough,  in  twenty-five  arpents ;  had  a  good  shower 
immediately  after. 

June  3,  1853. — On  this  day  no  difference  perceivable;  added  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  guano  per  arpent 

June  16,  1853. — ^Difference  between  the  guano  canes  and  the  other  plants 
in  the  field  quite  apparent,  being  of  a  deep  green,  and  fully  one  foot  higher 
than  all  other  canes. 
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August  1,  1853. — ^Never  saw  a  heavier  stand  and  higher  canes  in  thiA 
State  than  the  guano  canes  on  this  day. 

October  26,  1853.--Guano  canes  all  laid  down  flat  hy  their  heaviness,  and 
nuns. 

Deamher  15,  1858. — ^Ground  five  arpents  of  the  above  canes,  which 
weighed  ten  beaume,  whilst  other  canes  in  the  field  only  weighed  eight  and  a 
halL  These  produced  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  arpent  of  refined  sugars. 
Bad  weather,  and  the  twisted  condition  of  the  canes  laid  down,  prevented 
my  ascertaining  accurately  the  yield  of  the  balance  of  the  twenty-five 
arpents. 

June  16,  1853. — Batoons. — ^Applied,  as  an  experiment,  two  hundred 
pounds  guano  to  two  arpents  of  inferior  ratoons ;  rain  came  on  inmiediately 
after. 

Note, — ^These  ratoons  soon  afterward  shot  out  rapidly,  and  produced 
double  the  quantity  of  canes  of  other  ratoons  in  the  same  piece,  and  double 
the  size. 

March  16, 1854. — ^The  guano  ratoons  have  already  a  full  stand,  and  are 
comparatively  the  finest  in  the  field,  so  much  so  that  I  am  preparing  to  apply 
some  guano  to  as  large  a  portion  of  the  ratoops  as  I  may  be  permitted  to  do. 


GRAND   NATIONAL    CATTLE    SHOW. 

In  our  July  issue  we  published  a  circular,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  this  great  and  important  meeting,  signed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
**  Local  Executive  Committeee.''  We  have  since  received  another  from  Hon. 
M.  P.  Wilder,  President  of  the  National  Society,  with  a  note  inviting  us  to  give 
it  publidty.  We  do  this,  of  couree,  with  great  pleasure,  and  by  thus  repeating 
the  announcement,  which,  in  both  instances,  though  varied,  is  still  official, 
we  may  perhaps  induce  a  more  general  attention  to  the  call.  We  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  such  an  assemblage  as  has  rarely  been  witnessed  in  this 
country. 

UNITED   STATES   AGRICULTURAL  80CISTT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Unitbo  States  Agri- 
cultural SociETT,  held  in  the  City  of  Washington  in  February  last,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Society  would  hold  no  exhibition  in  any  State  having  a  State 
Agricultural  Society  without  the  assent  of  the  officers,  or  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  such  Society. 

The  citizens  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  having  requested  this  Society  to  hold  an 
Exhibition  at  that  place  during  the  current  year,  and  generously  subscribed 
about  ten  thousand  dollars  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  same,  and  to 
guarantee  the  Society  against  loss,  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Societv  uniting  in  the  request,  the  Executive  Committee  of  this 
Society  have  concluded  to  hold  a  National  Show  of  Cattle,  open  to 
general  competition,  without  sectional  limit,  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27111  days 
of  October  next,  at  Springfield,  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  friends  of  agriculture  in  all  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  and  in 
the  neighboring  provinces  of  Canada,  are  invited  to  cooperate  with  us,  so  that 
this  exhibition  may  be  the  more  extensively  useful,  and  alike  creditable  to  the 
generous  citizens  of  Springfield,  with  whom  it  originated,  to  the  contributora 
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and  mtofs  who  Bustain  it,  and  to  the  United  States  Agricultural  Sodety, 
who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  its  success. 

In  cooseqaence  of  the  holding  of  this  Show  of  Cattie,  the  contemplated 
ExhihitieD  of  Hofses  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  Show  of  Sheep  in  Yer- 
monti  will  be  omitted. 

The  Jouinal  of  the  Society,  which  the  Executive  Committee  have  con- 
cluded to  issue  once  in  each  year — ^four  numbers  in  one — ^will  appear  in 
Janaary  next ;  and  will  contain  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  at  its  last 
annual  meeting,  the  lectures  and  addresses  delivered  at  that  time,  a  full  and 
£uthful  account  of  the  Springfield  Show,  with  other  valuable  papers,  by 
eminent  membeis.  This  volume  will  be  forwarded  to  all  members  who  have 
paid  their  annual  aasessments  for  the  year  1854. 

Marshall  P.  Wildbb,  President. 

William  S.  Ejng,  Secretary. 

B^tUm,  AMgutt  1,  1854. 


MISSISSIPPI   AN    AGBIOULTURAL   8TATB 

Mr.  Liebsb,  late  geologist  in  Mississippi,  believes  that  Ifississippi  must 
always  be  "  easeatially  an  agricultural  State."  In  this  he  is  no  doubt  correct 
But  at  the  same  time  we  see  no  reason  why  a  variety  of  mechanical  employ- 
ments may  not  be  introduced,  p^iviug  labor  to  thousands  who  would  setUe 
among  them,  imd  eat  those  grams  and  wear  the  wool,  aiid  consume  many 
otheia  of  the  productions  of  the  State,  and  bear  their  proportion  of  the  burdens 
of  taxes,  while  they  manufiictured  the  shoes,  etc.,  which  all  the  people 
demand.  Show  us  we  community  that  can  be  said  to  flourish,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  that  term,  without  such  a  variety  of  interest  But  we  allow  Mr. 
Lieber  to  speak  for  himself  in  the  following  extract  from  his  report : 

''MiaaJaBippi  will  never  be  essentially  other  than  an  agricultural  State,  and 
as  such  it  takes  precedence  over  most  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  produces 
in  various  places  a  greater  amount  of  cotton  than  can  ever  be  made  in  older 
States.  The  richest  soil  is  undoubtedly  the  alluvium.  But  of  it  we  have  two 
vaiJeties,  as  already  mentioned,  an  older  and  a  newer  one.  The  former  is  of 
a  more  bluish  color,  while  the  latter  is  of  a  deep  chocolate  brown,  and  for 
affiieultursl  purposes  the  best  This,  as  a  rule,  is  found  nearer  the  riyer  than 
the  I6rm».  Next  in  value,  as  arable  land,  we  have  some  of  the  superficial 
deposits  above  the  tertiary — as  near  Vicksburg;  but  the  surfcoe  consists  of 
^mall  but  very  abrupt  hills,  so  that  the  soil  soon  washes  away.  The  original 
growth  is  cane,  pecan,  and  ash.  At  one  time  this  region  was  verv  popular 
for  planting  cotton,  but  now  the  swamp  is  naturally  preferred.  The  creta- 
ceous formation  ranks  next  as  a  fine  soil-^ving  rodL  The  prairies  are  dis- 
tinguished by  two  appellations,  relating  to  thw  character  of  soil  and  native 
vegetataon-^he  bald  and  the  poet-oak  prairies.  The  former  very  frequently 
contain  too  much  lime  to  afford  the  best  growth  for  cotton  or  com.  The 
latter  is  always  good  for  these  purposes.  The  quercua  obhMoba  is  almost 
the  only  tree  found  upon  these  lands.  The  greater  portion  of  the  soils  which 
owe  their  origin  to  the  tertiary  deposits,  wi£  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tloksburg,  can  oidy  daim  mediocrity,  as  the  soil  is  very 
tUn,  and,  though  very  fiur  in  itoel^  is  soon  transferred  from  its  original  posi- 
tioD,  if  not  worn  out  while  still  remaining  there,  and  is  then  oairiM  awa^  to 
ibd  riyer-bottoms  and  hammock-lands.    The  latter  result  has  been  materially 
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hastened  by  iDJadicioos  tillage.  A  great  portion  of  the  tertiary— ^almoat  the 
whole  south-eastern  part,  as  well  as  diat  in  the  north-eastF-^consista  of  heavy 
beds  of  sand,  which  can  prodace  but  little,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  enjoy 
any  cultivation  at  all ;  for  the  fadlity  of  aeqmring  mote  valuable  lands  is  stall 
sufficiently  great  to  enable  those  who  can  at  all  imbrd  to  move  to  leave  these 
barren  pine  lands.  In  the  oountiea  of  Tishamingo  and  Itawamba-^-ezcept 
where  the  cretaceous  rocks  appear — we  meet  with  perhaps  the  poorest  land 
that  can  be  found  in  the  State,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact^  that  United 
States  land  may  still  be  bought  there  for  12^  oents  per  acre." 


GREASE,    OR    SCRATOHES. 

Grease,  or  what  is  more  generally  known  in  the  United  States  as  scraUhes^ 
which  we  look  upon  as  a  mild  form  of  grease,  is  a  disease  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. It  probably  originates,  like  many  other  cutaneous  affections,  in  a  foul 
habit  of  body — a  retention  of  morbific  materials  in  the  system,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  in  the  estreme  vessels.  The  disease  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
cold  months,  for  then  the  function  of  the  skin  is  more  or  less  interrupted ; 
the  insensible  perspiration,  being  neither  so  regular  nor  profuse  as  in  the  warm 
months,  naturally  leads  to  an  accumulation  of  ezcrementitious  agents.  The 
heels  of  a  horse,  like  the  axilla  (armpit)  of  man,  are  furnished  with  a  large 
number  of  cutaneous  ezhalants,  or  secreting  glands;  and  when  the  animal  is 
in  a  state  of  health,  the  moisture,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  keeps  the  parts  soft 
and  pliant)  lubricates  the  surface,  and  protects  it  from  irritation.  But  when 
this  numor  of  transpiration  is  not  evaporated,  in  consequence  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  filth  about  the  parts,  or  from  the  influence  of  cold,  it  appears  at  the 
auiface  of  the  skin  in  layers  or  incrustations.  Now  these  incrustations  may 
be  the  effect  of  a  too  copious  discharffe  of  excretory  matter,  which  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  we  kidneys  and  lungs.  Variations  in 
temperature  check  the  cutaneous  exhalation ;  and  the  reason  why  the  heela 
are  so  often  attacked  with  scratches  is,  because  they  are  exposed  to  currents  of 
cold  air,  are  often  covered  with  filth  and  wet,  and  chilled  by  a  slow  process  of 
evaporation. 

Mr.  Percivall  says,  in  his  Lectures,  "  The  etiology  of  grease  throws  consi- 
derable light  npon  its  veritable  nature.  Horses  who  aro  at  pasture  or  in  straw* 
yards — in  situations,  in  fact^  where  heat  and  cold  are  not  naturaUy,  and  can 
not  be  made  artificially,  suddenly  operative  on  the  heels — ^rarely  have  grease. 
Those  that  have  grease,  in  stables,  are  mostlv  coach  and  cart-horses,  with 
thick,  fleshy  heels,  and  white  legs,  who  are  subject  to  get  their  heels  wet,  and 
do  not  commonly  have  such  pains  bestowed  upon  them  to  dry  their  legs  as 
hackneys,  hunters,  and  racers  have ;  indeed,  among  the  latter,  grease  is  a  very 
uncommon  disease.  Such  horses  also  stand  in  stables  hot  and  filthy  from 
dung  and  urine,  the  very  exhalations  from  the  litter  of  which  proves  an  addi- 
tional excitement.  Grease  formeriy  made  mat  ravages  m  the  English 
cavalry  and  ordnance  service ;  whereas  at  £e  present  day  the  disease  is 
scarcely  known.  This  change  for  the  better  is  ascribed  to  three  causes — ^to 
the  proper  ventilation  of  the  stables,  the  greater  attention  paid  to  grooming, 
and  to  the  presence  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  checks  at  the  onset  svm 
casual  occurrence. 

Sainbel,  who  wrote  An  Essay  on  Grease,  for  which  he  was  presented  with 
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a  prize  by  the  Boyal  Society  of  Medicine  in  France^  thus  commences  his 
pajper:  'The  grease  is  in  general  a  cutaneons  chrome  affection,  sometiraee 
umammatory,  sometimes  infections ;  and  I  have  known  it  contagious ;  it 
inyades  the  legs  of  horses,  asses,  and  mnles,  but  seldom  attacks  those  of  the 
mmhiating  species.'  We  are  told  that  cow-pock  had  its  origin  in  the  transfer 
of  tiie  matter  of  grease  from  the  heel  of  the  horse  to  the  teat  of  the  cow; 
and  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  to  the  human  subject  by  inocula- 
tion with  this  matter,  the  same  as  with  that  taken  from  the  ulcerated  teat  of 
the  cow :  some  have  gone  further  than  this,  and  said  that  glanders  and  farcy 
oould  be  generated  in  this  way.  The  accounts  of  these  strange  transactions, 
howerer,  nave  made  but  little  impression,  for  we  hear  nothing  of  them  now-a- 
days,  and  this  is  not  a  very  bad  criterion  of  their  want  of  truth  and  foundation 
altogether.  I  have  heard  Professor  Coleman  say  that  there  never  was  a  well- 
aathenticated  case  of  cow-pock  being  produced  from  grease;  and  I  verily 
bdieve  myself — though  I  do  not  know  that  the  hci  has  been  satisfactorily 
experimented  on — that  there  is  no  truth  of  its  being  communicable  among 
horses.  In  certain  seasons  and  situations,  the  disease  is  certainly  sporadic, 
faffecdng  a  few  at  any  time  or  season ;)  but,  then,  the  causes  are  too  mani- 
nstly  operative  among  horses  under  the  same  circumstances  to  refer  its  pro- 
duction to  infection  or  contagion. 

The  symptoms  of  grease,  in  its  simplest  form,  are,  an  exudation  of  a  greasy, 
oflSaosive  matter  from  the  skin  covering  and  surrounding  the  heel,  attended 
with  preternatural  heat,  redness,  tenderness,  and  occasionally  general  tumor 
of  the  heel  and  fetiock.  Soreness  or  lameness  on  first  leaving  the  stable  is 
commonly  perceptible,  though  it  is  seldom  in  sufficient  degree  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  disorder.  And  here  I  may  remark,  that  the  presence  of  grease  is 
a  pretty  infallible  test  of  negligent  grooming ;  for,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
Uus  exposition  of  its  nature  and  causes,  a  horse  whose  heels  are  kept  dry  and 
deaoy  and  never  suffered  to  grow  dry  of  themselves,  after  having  become  wet, 
will  be  in  little  danger  of  contracting  mase.  Should  the  diseased  action  not 
be  corrected,  Uie  ii^mmation  extends  up  the  leg,  which,  in  consequence, 
BweDs,  i^ws  warm,  and  tender  on  pressure ;  so  great,  indeed,  is  the  morbid 
aensibihty  of  the  heel,  often,  in  this  stage,  that,  if  the  part  but  be  touched,  the 
animal  instantly  catches  his  foot  off  the  ground,  evincing  considerable  pain. 
The  greasy  issue,  by  this  time  augmented  in  quantity,  stands  in  large  drops 
among  the  hairs,  which  show  an  inclination  around  the  front  of  the  heel  to 
become  bristly.  No  affection  causes  more  pain  or  sorenesa  on  motion  than 
grease;  the  heel  itself  being  so  very  movable  and  sensitive  a  part.  When 
both  hind-legs  are  yiolentiy  affected,  the  animal  is  often  so  lame  that,  when 
at  fint  taken  out,  he  can  but  with  great  awkwardness — evidently  from 
ezceasive  soreness  felt,  particularly  in  extending  the  heel-^-even  walk  at  all : 
after  he  has  walked  for  some  time,  however,  this  soreness  diminishes  greatly, 
or  entirely  leaves  him,  and  he  will  trot  with  apparent  freedom :  this  accounts 
for  the  many  greasy  horses  we  see  in  constant  use. 

.  •  .  Pustules  arise  in  various  places,  mostly  around  the  upper  and  bnck 
part  of  the  heel ;  these  burst,  and  expose  a  raw  surfece,  from  which  granula- 
tions arise  in  dusters,  resembling  (as  Sainbel  happily  expresses  it)  ^  the  out- 
ward coat  of  a  pine-apple :'  these  pustular  excrescences  are  called  by  our 
brriers  grapes," 

Mr.  Percivall  continues  to  trace  the  disease  to  its  more  inveterate  termina- 
tion, and  finally  comes  to  the  most  important  part,  its  treatment,  which,  he 
observes,  *^  will  be  very  simple  or  complicated,  according  to  the  duration, 
stage,  and  virulence  of  the  disease. 
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.  .  .  Should  tbe  case  be  a  mild  one,  augmented  issue  be  the  only  ailment, 
some  simple  astringent  application  will  be  ail  that  is  required. 


Or  this: 


PowderedohMcoal,^  equal  p«l». 


Calamine,f 

A  powder  is  generally  employed/  after  which  I  myself  prefer  ihe  form  of 
ointment,!  and  for  this  reason — ^that,  as  the  astringent  powder  has  a  ten- 
dency to  suppress  the  secretion,  the  discharge  will,  sooner  or  later,  become 
arrested  altogether;  at  which  time,  the  heels  being  dry,  the  skin  grows 
hard  and  contracted,  and  disposes  to  crack ;  all  which,  I  conceive,  is  in  a 
great  measure  prevented  by  the  ointment,  artificially  smeared  over  the  surface. 
Though  I  ordinarily  use  the  powder,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  I  sub- 
stitute some  mild  astringent  ointment  so  soon  as  the  discharge  has  become 
suppressed.  Should  the  legs  swell,  walking-exercise,  twice  a  day,  in  a  dry 
and  clean  place,  will  be  beneficial,  and  a  diuretic  ball  may  be  administered 
every  other  night 

But,  in  every  case  in  which  the  heels  are  hot,  tumefied,  and  tender — ^in 
other  words,  in  which  inflammation  is  very  active — ^I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  we  ought  to  mitigate  it,  in  the  first  instance,  by  assuasive  means 
before  we  think  of  employing  astringents.  Some  recommend  fomentations ; 
but  they  are  inconvenient  applications,  and  possess  no  advantage  over  a 
common  poultice.  And,  of  all  poultices,  the  bran  poultice,  from  an  absorbed 
property  it  possesses,  is  one  of  the  best  Where  there  is  much  fetid  dis- 
charge, however,  and  a  decree  of  malignancy  about  the  case,  a  poultice  of 
charcoal  is  to  be  preferred.  At  the  same  time,  purgation  should  be  put  in 
practice,  low  diet,  and  even  in  some  cases  the  aostraction  of  a  little  blood 
from  liie  &igh  [of  the  doctor  perhaps !]  will  be  advisable.  As  soon  as  the 
inflammation  has  subsided,  astrmgents  may  be  employed ;  they  will  require, 
however,  to  be  stronger  than  those  used  for  slight  cases,§  and  they  ought 
not  merely  to  be  smeu^  over  the  heels,  but  spread  upon  .pledgets  of  tow, 
and  kept  applied,  by  means  of  bandages,  for  two,  three,  and  even  four  days 
together,  wiUiout  taking  the  horse  out  of  the  stable ;  during  which  time  it  is 
a  part  of  my  practice  to  give  a  strong  dose  of  purgative  medidne;  at  all 
events,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  moved.*' 

*  "Bole  Armenian— hole  Armenio;  a  pale  but  bright-red  colored  earth,  whieh  is 
occasionally  mixed  with  hon«]^,  and  apphed  to  children's  months  when  affected  with 
aphtiisa.  It  forms,  like  all  argulaceons  earths^  a  good  tooth-powder  when  mixed  with 
some  aromatic" — Hooper, 

f  Carbonate  of  zinc;  a  mineral  containing  oxide  of  sine  and  carbonic  add,  miited 
with  a  portion,  and  sometimes  other  sabstances.  It  abounds  in  clayey  soik.  The 
calamine  of  England  is^  by  the  beat  jadgci^  allowed  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  that 
of  most  other  countries. 

X  Powdered  alam,  -  -  -       2  drachms. 

Simple  ointment     ...  i  ounce. 

^S:"^*?-M  ■    ■    •   ^''''^ 

§  Sulphate  of  copper,  (blue  vitriol,)  3  drachms. 

Alum,    ...  -  4  drachms. 

Bole  Armenian,      -  -  -  1  oonce. 

Reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder,  then  add 

Common  oil,      -  .  •  8  ounces. 
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It  a  very  stnmff  astringent  is  denrable,  we  should  use  bayberry-bark — a 
remedy  that  can  be  obtained  at  small  cost  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
We  (and  probably  Mr.  Percivall)  might  think  that  alum^  one  hundred  parts  of 
whicli  contain  thirty-four  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  which  Dr.  Hooper  defines 
ai  a  powerful  astringent^  is  also  an  efficient  escharotio  for  the  most  malig- 
nant casefiy  without  resorting  to  that  which  destroys  the  living  principle, 
yerdigris,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  Oreen  Mountain  salve,  sulphate,  and 
other  preparations  of  copper,  act  as  yirulent  poisons,  when  introduced  in 
very  small  quantities  into  the  stomachs  of  animals.  A  few  grains  are  suffi- 
cient for  this  e£fect  Death  is  commonly  preceded  by  rery  decided  nervous 
disorders,  such  as  convulsive  movements,  tetanus,  general  insensibility,  or  a 
paby  of  ^e  extremities. 

In  Hooper's  Dictionary  we  are  informed  that  ''the  poison  of  copper  is 
absorbed,  and,  through  the  drculation,  acts  on  the  brain  and  nerves  of  man. 
The  preparations  of  copper  are  no  doubt  very  acrid,  and  if  death  do  not 
fellow  their  immediate  impression  on  the  sentient  system,  they  will  certainly 
inflame  the  intestinal  canal.  The  symptoms  produced  by  a  dangerous  dose 
of  copper  are  exactly  similar  to  those  which  are  enumerated  under  arsenic, 
only  the  taste  of  copper  is  strongly  felt" 

Some  of  our  readers  may  desire  to  know  how  copper,  and  indeed  other 
poisona,  are  diffused  through  the  system  when  appliea  to  sores.    We  answer, 
by  absorption ;  which  takes  place  with  great  tacility  on  the  surface  of  the . 
sores ;  so  that  a  portion  of  copper,  received  into  the  system  in  this  way, 
will  produce  the  same  results  as  when  introduced  bv  the  stomach. 

Let  us,  then,  reject  the  preparations  of  copper,  and  resort  to  less  dangerous 
articles. 

Mr.  Perdvall  proceeds  to  recommend  attention  to  diet  and  ventilation,  and 
relates  an  inveterate  case  of  chronic  malignant  grease ;  but  as  we  seldom 
have  such  cases  in  the  United  States,  this  portion  has  been  omitted.  We 
can  not,  however,  but  admire  the  man  who,  in  that  early  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  art,  should  recommend  such  a  simple  and,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, sanative  system  of  medication.  For  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  those 
times  the  most  inhuman  atrocities  were  peipetrated  on  the  bodies  of  uncom- 
plaining brutes,  and  the  most  destructive  poisons  were  called  into  requisition, 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  woes ;  for  the  law  of  humanily  was  then  a 
dead  letter,  and  every  man  did  as  he  pleased.  Contrast  the  treatment  recom- 
mended by  this  distinguished  surgeon  with  that  of  others  whose  chief  agents 
for  the  cure  of  grease  are  corrosive  sublimate^  muriaUc  acid,  antimony,  kad^ 
and  we  are  led  to  exclaim,  that  a  humane  suigeon  is  more  to  be  admired 
than  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles. 

In  conclusion,  we  remark  that  scratches,  which  we  have  just  defined  as 
a  mild  form  of  grease,  have  been  unusually  prevalent  in  the  New-England 
States  during  the  past  year.  We  have  been  called  upon  to  prescribe  for 
and  treat  a  greater  proportion  of  cases  than  in  any  previous  year  during 
our  residence  in  Boston ;  the  subjects  of  which  disease,  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  were  in  a  plethoric  state.  In  short,  there  was  an  evident  dispropor- 
tion between  the  daily  allowance  of  food  and  the  amount  of  labor  exacted. 
Ab  r^rards  the  result  of  our  treatment|  some  of  the  cases  yielded  readiy 
to  local  application  alone,  while  others  were  more  protracted,  and  required 
active  general  treatment — ^a  purification  of  the  flmds  and  a  restoration  of 
the  healthy  secretions. 

The  application  which  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  was, 
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Pyrollgneotis  add,         -  -  -  1  pint 

Linseed  oil,  ----■}•  pint 

Sulphur,  -  .  •  -  1  ounce. 

Baybeny-bark,  powdered,    -  -  -      1  ounce. 

This  was  applied,  by  means  of  a  sponge,  erery  morning ;  at  niffht  the  parts 
were  washed  with  soft  soap  and  warm  water,  then  wiped  d^,  and  the  applica- 
tion again  repeated. — Dr.  DoMt  Veter.  Jour, 


WHEAT 

To  THB  Editor  07  thb  Plymouth  (Eno.)  Hkbald  : 

Sib  :  Havinff  had  an  opportunity  the  summer  before  last  of  Tisitinff  some 
of  the  best-cultivated  fiutns  in  this  country,  (probably  in  the  world,)  there 
was  one,  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huztable,  near  Sfaiaf^bury,  that  had  a  remark- 
able feature — ^reat  hecq>s  ofdun^  lying  about,  which  the  respected  proprietor 
said  he  hardly  knew  vfhoU  to  do  triih^  as  the  land  had  already  beoome  so  rich 
that  the  wheat  fell  down  in  wet  weather.  Yet  this  farm  grows  wheat  every 
other  year;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  nearly  one  half  in  wheat,  yielding  about  five 
quarters  an  acre;  equal  to  two  and  a  half  quarters,  or  ten  bags,  per  Bare  per 
annum.  Now  compare  this  with  our  Devonshire  produce,  which,  I  thmk, 
will  average  yery  little  above  ten  bags  of  wheat  per  acre  once  in  five  yeare. 
If  BO,  Mr.  Huxtable's  farm  produces  five  timee  as  much  wheat  as  our  average ; 
and  yet  has  increased  in  richness  so  much  that  he  has  actually  a  superfluity 
of  manure.  It  must  be  interesting  to  our  fitrmers  to  know  how  this  waa 
effected. 

EXTRAOBDISABT  AND  RAPID  IN0BXA8E   OF  PRODUOS. 

The  farm  is  about  ninety-five  acres ;  when  he  took  it,  a  dairy  farm,  with 
only  ten  acres  arable;  carrying  14  dairy  cows,  growing  48  bushels  of  wheat 
and  40  bushels  of  Wns,  and  employing  three  to  four  hands.  It  now  pro- 
duces 1600  bushels  of  wheat  yearly;  fattens  40  head  of  cattle,  (including 
calves;)  100  sheep  and  80  pigs;  and  keeps  twelve  laborers  at  work  the  year 
round.  And  this  change  was  quickly  made.  Five  years  since,  when  many 
husbandmen  were  out  of  work,  he  ploughed  up  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  employment ;  drained  it,  levelled  tne  hedges,  (all  but  tne  bound- 
ary,) and  pared  and  burned  the  surface,  and  then  tried  how  much  stock  he 
could  keep,  to  raise  the  land  to  the  highest  fertility.  After  many  contriv- 
ances, he  found  that  by  fiooring  his  cattle  and  sheep-houses  with  boards,  set 
a  little  apart  to  let  the  liquid  drain  between,  (into  a  tank,)  they  needed  no 
litter ;  and  being  thus  independent  of  straw,  except  for  the  stables,  he  might 
keep  as  many  cattle  and  sheep  as  he  could  feed;  in  fact,  the  straw  saved 
firom  litter  helped  to  make  out  the  food.  And  beside  the  green  crops  and 
straw,  he  bought  linseed  cake,  whidi,  while  it  quickened  the  fattening  of  his 
cattle,  improved  the  quality  of  his  dung.  And  by  this  means  he  brought  his 
farm  in  three  years  into  the  high  condition  abovenstated.  The  liquid  manure 
drained  into  the  tank  is  pumped  up  to  water  the  rye-grass,  and  enable  it  to 
be  cut  four  or  five  limes  a  year ;  yielding  altogether  about  fifty  tons  per  acre, 
weighed  green ;  equal  to  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  hay  1 
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MAVAGEMBNT  OF  MAITCIKB. 

Bat  there  is  an  ingenious  peculiarity  in  his  management  of  the  dung.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  he  tarns  up  a  good  deal  of  the  clay  subsoil,  and  burns  it  in 
heaps  slowly,  so  as  to  be  just  charred,  quite  crumbly,  and  as  light  as  possi- 
ble. This  he  spreads  out,  when  extinguished,  under  long  rough  sheds,  (run 
up  by  his  own  laborers,)  and  upon  it  a  layer  of  the  drained  dung,  (free  nom 
straw,  as  before  said ;)  then  a  second  layer  of  burnt-clay,  and  another  of 
dung,  and  so  on  alternately.  As  diere  are  several  of  these  sheds,  there  is 
time  for  the  burnt-day  to  absorb  the  rich  drainings  of  ihe  dang,  and  for  the 
mere  n^cnsture  to  evaporate,  before  the  next  year  comes  on ;  so  that,  with 
proper  taming  over,  it  gradually  becomes  quite  crumbly,  and  fit  to  spread  out 
troadeast,  and  turn  under  like  lime  and  ashes;  and  thus  to  mix  so  thoroughly 
with  the  soil  as  in  fact  to  become  a  part  of  it ;  and  its  effect  is  proportionately 
quick  and  productive.  And  the  estate  now  produces,  as  above-said,  more 
manure  than  it  consumes. 

This  is  not  mere  scientific  speculation.  Here  we  have  the  actual  produce 
of  ninety-five  acres,  raised  in  three  years  from  48  bushels  of  wheat  and  40 
ditto  of  beans,  to  1600  bushels  of  wheat ;  and  from  14  dairy-cows  with  their 
calves,  cheese,  and  butter,  to  40  head  of  fat  cattle,  100  fat  sheep,  and  80  fat 
pigs ;  so  that)  if  even  one  quarter  of  our  tiUage-Iand  was  brought  to  this 
condition,  our  wheat  produce  would  be  doubled ;  we  should  be  exporters 
instead  of  importers,  and  all  our  husbandmen  would  be  in  full  employ. 

But  it  will  be  objected  that  such  a  result  requires  not  onl^  skill  and  exer- 
tion, but  a  large  capital  and  heavy  expense  of  labor.  This  is  true;  but  not 
really  an  objection.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  more  objectionable  practice  than 
the  too  common  one  of  taking  more  land  than  we  have  capital  for.  If  the 
soil  is  half-starved  and  half-tilled,  it  will  return  only  half-crops,  and  the  farmer 
who  entered  worth  litUe,  will  come  out  worth  nothing — as  hundreds  can 
testify  And  on  the  article  of  labors  Mr.  Huxtable's  object  was  not  to  see 
how  much  labor  he  could  save^  but  how  much  he  could  use  to  advantage ; 
that  is,  not  only  how  much  produce  he  could  draw  per  acre,  but  how  many 
hands  his  ninety-five  acres  would  proBtably  employ;  and  gratefully  do  those 
acres  repay  his  attention,  while  he  is  still  better  rewarded  by  the  prosperity  of 
the  laborers  in  his  parish. 

The  increase  of  his  produce,  and  the  management  of  his  dung,  are  well 
worth  our  farmers'  consideration.  If  they  would  be  content  to  take  no  more 
land  than  they  can  aflPord  to  work  properly,  they  would  have  less  anxiety  and 
more  comfort ;  and  the  land  and  the  country  would  advance  in  produce  and 
proq>erity.  Yours,  sir,  etc.,  . 


FLAX     CTTLTURE. 

Wb  give  a  portion  of  another  very  valuable  essay  on  the  preparation  of 
hemp  for  naval  purposes.  That  portion  only  is  selected  which  treats  of  its 
cultivation : 

''All  sod-land  designed  for  hemp  should  be  ploughed  in  the  fall.  Land 
that  has  been  in  hemp  the  previous  year  should  be  broken  the  firat  spell  of 
weather  in  the  spring  when  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  crumple  up  well. 
It  ahonld  be  m^de  a  maxim,  in  working  land,  never  to  plough  or  otherwise 
stir  it|  when  too  wet  to  pulverize  well. 
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Timothy-Beed,  unless  ploughed  early  in  the  fall,  can  hut  rarely  be  relied 
upon  for  a  good  crop  of  hemp ;  even  then  less  reliable  than  clover-seed,  and 
still  leas  so  than  blue-grass  sod.  It  is  a  fi;ood  plan,  the  first  year  after 
breaking  Timothy  or  clover  sod,  to  cultivate  it  in  com ;  this,  if  done  neatly, 
will  always,  of  a  fair  season,  insure  a  good  crop  of  hemp  the  next  year,  and 
possibly  three  or  four  successive  crops,  depending  much  upon  the  quality  of 
the  soil  and  neatness  of  cultivation. 

In  dry  weather,  previous  to  the  season  of  planting  the  crop,  the  land 
should  be  harrowed  well ;  sod-land,  until  the  sod  is  well  torn  to  pieces ;  other 
than  sod-land,  well  levelled,  and,  if  not  perfectly  clear  of  clods,  this  is  the 
time  for  a  heavy  roller.  Plough,  harrow,  and  roll  until  the  ground  is  per- 
fectly pulverized.  Prepare  the  ground  before  the  seed  is  sown ;  do  this  work 
well,  if  it  is  expected  that  the  land  will  yield  good  crops  and  continue  pro- 
ductive. 

Immediately  before  sowing,  the  ground  should  again  be  well  stirred  by  the 
plough ;  not  permitting  it  to  cut  too  much  land,  but,  in  farming  parlance^ 
plough  close  and  deep ;  level  with  the  harrow  and  use  the  roller  again  at 
this  time,  if  the  soil  is  not  well  pulverized.  After  this,  except  upon  loose  sod- 
land,  the  roller  should  be  laid  aside.  Sow  the  seed  upon  this  levelled  surface 
at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  and  a  peck  to  the  acre,  the  larger  quantity 

Tn  rich,  fresh  land,  the  smaller  upon  the  less  lively.    I  have  sown  nearly 
quantities  from  three  pecks  to  three  bushels  per  acre,  and  believe  the 
quantity  above  given  to  be  oest  adapted  to  the  purposes  in  view. 

Aftier  the  seed  is  sown,  the  harrow  should  be  passed  over  the  land  both 
ways,  that  is,  harrow  and  cross-harrow ;  and  if  the  previous  work  has  been 
well  done,  the  land,  unless  it  is  sod  that  is  not  well  rotted,  is  now  level  enough 
for  all  purposes,  and  much  less  likely  to  run  together  from  heavy  rains  than 
when  tae  roller  is  made  to  finish  the  work.  This  closing  the  work  with  the 
roller  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  attempt  to  put  a  finish  to  the  sur- 
face to  hide  imperfections  that  exist  beneath.  There  is,  in  my  estimation,  a 
vital  objection  to  finishing  the  planting  of  this  crop  with  the  roller.  If  it  is  to 
grow  vigorously,  it  is  essential  that  atmospheric  air  should  penetrate  the 
ground  freely ;  this  the  roller  certainly  obstructs  to  a  material  extent  Unrolled 
sod-land  is  not  subject  to  this  objection.  I  fear  that  most  farmers  are  not 
sufficientiy  impressed  with  the  importance  of  so  preparing  their  land  for  crops 
that  there  may  be  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  soil,  to  the  greatest  possible 
depth."    *    *    ♦    ♦ 


RAISING    FRUIT-TREES. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  farmer's  duties,  and  one  in  the 
execution  of  which  he  can  rely  but  littie  on  the  experience  of  the  generations 
which,  in  this  country,  have  been  before  him. 

As  to  the  value  of  fruit-trees,  as  a  source  of  profitable  income,  all  doubt  has 
long  since  vanished.  Fruit  in  great  varieties  may  be  profitably  raised  for 
home  consumption,  and  the  market  is  always  open  and  seldom  refuses  a  pay- 
ing profit.  A  single  orchard  may  fail— or  a  single  variety  of  fruit — ^but  this 
luxury  the  people  will  have,  let  it  cost  what  it  may.  Apples,  pears,  quinces, 
plums,  gooseberries,  peaches,  blackberries,  cherries,  grapes,  and  even  walnuts, 
always  find  a  market. 

We  know  that  orchards  deteriorate,  but  still  apple-trees  live  quite  as  long 
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88  tbeir  owiur.  FhutB  deteriorate.  But  this  process  is  very  slow,  and  new 
TBiieties  tale  the  place  of  those  run  out  The  Newtown  pippin  has  been  a 
standard  /hiit  for  one  hundred  and  iStj  years,  and  is  now  aa  good  as  ever. 
The  Btidwin  apple  has  stood  amon^  Uie  first  varieties  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years.  If  we  are  not  mist&en,  some  of  the  earUer  trees  of  these 
loads  are  still  in  bearing.  One  pear-tree,  at  least,  is  known,  which  is  over 
two  hundred  years  old — ^the  Endicott  pear-tree,  in  Massachusetts ;  and  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Proctor,  that  another,  eighty  years  old,  has  recently  made 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  of  wood  in  a  season.  The  golden  pippin  was  com- 
mended as  early  as  1660,  and  has  ever  since  retained  its  high  rank. 

Surelj  this  is  sufficiently  ^permanent''  for  a  generation  found  to  extend 
cnlj  to  thirty  yean. 

But  beside  well-known  fruits,  new  varieties  may  be  produced  of  equal 
nine,  and  this  department  need  be  limited  among  scientino  fruit-growers  no 
more  than  the  care  of  an  old  orcfiard  Indeed,  the  latter  needs  more  science 
than  the  originating  of  new  fruit  There  is  no  magic  known  only  to  a  few, 
which  will  ever  tend,  in  these  experiments,  to  insure  peculiar  success. 

Plant  your  nurseries,  grow  your  trees,  and  try  your  chance  among  the 
rest    One  new  valuable  fruit  will  pay  for  fifty  failures. 
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BOBAPmO,  PRUNING,  MOWING,  PLOUGHING,  ETC. 

Tho  is  a  great  question.  On  its  successful  investigation  depends  all  the 
fitfoier's  success,  and  yet  no  question  has  received,  perhaps,  more  various 
lepfies.  Theories  are  piled  on  theories,  till  the  plam  working  farmer  is 
bewQdered,  and  surrenders  often  all  his  confidence  in  any  man's  wisdom, 
whenever  it  goes  beyond  what  his  own  eyes  have  seen  and  even  his  own  sturdy 
musdes  have  actually  wrought  out  And  after  all  the  science  expended  on  this 
subject,  this  doubting  man  is  a  prudent  man.  The  probabiUty  is  that  the 
learned  professor  is  mistaken — ^for  a  large  majority  of  what  has  been  written 
in  the  name  of  science  was  felse,  and  is,  sooner  or  later,  almost  universally 
discarded.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  facts  stated  were  fictitious,  that  the 
**  wonderful  crop''  was  not  raised,  and  raised  in  the  manner  described.  But 
the  whole  story  was  not  told,  and  the  theory  founded  on  it  and  the  instructions 
given  in  consequence  of  these  supposed  discoveries,  were  all  fiction — ^mere 
idle  dreaming.  Important  truths  were  entirely  overlooked,  perhaps  unknown, 
and  the  influence  of  known  facts  quite  erroneously  estimated.  The  grand 
cause  of  failure  or  success  is  not  understood. 

Sometimes  these  mistakes  in  theories  are  harmless,  or  nearly  so.  For 
example :  The  question,  '*  Whence  do  plants  obtain  their  nitrogen  T  discussed 
80  learnedly  by  very  learned  men,  and  sometimes  very  acrimoniously  by  very 
ardent  men,  who  ever  solved  this  question  so  as  to  leave  him  unconcerned 
whether  the  soil  was  rich  or  sterile  ?  If  all  the  ammonia  comes  from  the 
air,  it  is  still  true  that  the  soil  must  convey  much  of  it  to  the  plant,  and  the 
requisites  for  this  comprise  all  that  is  included  in  a  fertile  soil.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  very  rare,  and  error  should  never  be  assumed  as  harmless.  The 
rule  is,  krrob  is  dangeroub. 
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Just  instniGt  jour  agricultural  commuoity  in  all  the  fundamental  truths  of 
germination,  nourishment)  and  growth,  etc^  they  will  be  as  good  &rmerB  as 
they  can  afibrd  to  be ;  or  as  our  renerable  friend  CoL  Skinner'  used  to  aay, 
show  a  farmer  where,  without  any  uncertainty,  he  can  always  sell  a  well-iSfttted 
hog  at  a  handsome  profit,  and  he  will  soon  find  out  the  noost  economical 
way  of  doing  it  And  this,  by  the  way,  is  the  key  to  ou&  theory,  (and  his,) 
that  the  way  to  improve  agriculture  is  to  encourage  all  forms  oi  AmericaQ 
industry,  and  thus  create  a  market  always  sure  and  always  at  hand. 

We  love  to  recur  to  first  principles.  We  are  perhaps  peculiar  for  our 
jealousy  of  every  thing  that,  in  practice,  seems  to  violate  these  principles. 
Now  let  us  test  some  recommendations  of  learned  men  and  truly  practical 
men,  by  this  method. 

1.  The  order  of  nature  is  the  best,  and  usually  the  only  sure  and  perma- 
nent one,  for  accomplishing  any  one  of  nature^s  achievemenfas;  at  any  rate, 
you  can  not  improvs  it.  Now  go  into  the  forests.  Trees  grow  and  decay. 
Plants  spring  up,  and  bear  flowers  and  firmt,  and  die.  What  these  organ- 
isms secure  from  the  earth  and  air,  gives  permanent  fertility  to  the  soil. 
Eventually,  if  not  from  the  beginning,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
plant  will  be  found  in  its  best  condition,  though  there  may  be  exceptions. 
ItB  rule  of  the  natural  growth  is  to  adapt  and  harmonize  all  its  conditions. 
The  exceptions  are  accidents. 

Now  what  does  nature  do  in  this  great  laboratoir  ?  She  furnishes  decayed 
vegetable  matter— ^her  own  flesh  and  blood  and  bones.  She  lops  off  dead 
branches  and  those  too  ponderable  to  be  sustained,  even  at  some  peril  to  its 
own  permanence ;  it  adapts  its  dimensions,  horizontal  or  upward,  to  its  rela- 
tive circumstauces ;  it  finally  drops  its  seed,  that  sprouts  again,  or  its  fruit,  not 
always  or  often  on  the  surface  of  a  dry  dusty  soil,  but.  in  the  rich  mass  of 
decaying  vegetation,  or  of  that  green  growth  which  at  once  shelters  and  by 
and  by  nourishes  it  We  need  not  extend  this  summary.  The  reader  may 
do  so  as  occasion  requires  it 

Now  test  by  these  simple  fi^its,  any  given  operation  in  agriculture. 

Moderate  pruning  (not  a  promiscuous  cutting  and  slashing)  has  found  its 
precedent  in  the  workings  of  One  wiser  than  man.  MuLCHi^a  and  manuh- 
iKG  are  seen  to  be  ^*  by  authority.''  Scattering  seed  broadcast  upon  certain 
soils  is  the  true,  the  actual  security  for  unbroken  successions  of  seed-time 
and  harvest  The  dying  animal  is  sheltered  under  green  branches,  and 
repays  the  service  by  fttmishing  to  the  plant  the  elements  of  its  increase  in 
their  most  active  forms. 

But  who  scrapes  the  trees  of  the  wilderness  and  the  grove  t  Who  goes 
about  tearing  off  the  skin  or  tiie  clothing  of  any  vegetable  thing,  except  as 
a  destroyer  f  Who  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  this  beautiful  world  by 
daubing  it  with  white-waisJaes,  or  yellow  washes,  or  washes  of  any  other 
artificial  hue  ? 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Creator  was  but  partially  instructed  in  the  science 
of  agriculture,  or  else  iailed  to  finish  what  was  so  well  begun,  or  else  some  of 
our  teachers  are  utterly  and  fundamentally  in  error. 

Are  we  asked.  Where  is  the  propriety  of  ploughing  taught  in  this  book 
of  yours  t  We  reply,  in  the  mellow  soil  beneaui  every  vigorous  natural 
growth.  The  whole  world  is  not  a  garden  without  culture,  and  never  will 
be.  Had  it  been  so,  how  much  value  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
myriads  of  men  who  have  dug  out  the  solid  walls  of  temples,  and  castles,  and 
pyramids,  and  the  vastly  greater  supplies  requisite  for  our  own  and  our  father^s 
homes  1    What  waste  it  would  have  been  to  have  made  a  garden  which  must 
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be  turned  into  a  mine  before  a  single  permanent  habitation  coald  be  built  I 
But  we  will  ix>t  go  in  cbase  of  cavils ;  nor  tax  ingenuity  for  exceptions.  The 
cpeneral  truti  must  be  as  we  have  stated.  Much  of  the  barrenness  and  unyield- 
ing conditx>n  of  our  soil  is  man's  own  work.    He  creates  his  own  necessities. 

in  soaie  issue  of  the  last  year,  we  expressed  views  very  concisely,  kindred 
to  those  above  given,  and  continued  reflection  and  observation  confirm  us  in 
our  position.  We  were,  therefore,  well  pleased  to  see,  some  time  since, 
snidry  resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  Jaortieultural  Society^  which,  if  it 
does  not  embody  **  all  the  talents,*'  its  catalogue  contains  the  names  of  gentle- 
men practically  and  theoretically  wiser,  more  learned,  and  more  successful 
in  this  department,  than  any  other  Society  we  have  ever  known,  and  its  board 
of  directors,  when  it  gives  an  unbiased  vote,  is  worthy  of  more  confidence 
than  that  of  any  other  vnthin  our  knowledge.  These  resolutions  indirectly 
and  partially  inculcate  the  doctrine  we  have  here  advocated.  For  example : 
They  say  that  lichens  or  mosses  are  not  the  causes  but  the  consequences  of 
disease  and  decay,  and  that  the  habit  of  scraping  the  tree,  thus  conditioned, 
is  positively  injurious ;  that  if  insects  which  are  injurious  to  the  tree,  are 
known  to  exist  on  a  given  surface,  they  should  be  removed  by  gentle  rubbing 
with  a  stiff  brush,  by  washing,  etc.,  and  that  "•  alkaline  washes'^ are  injurious. 
We  say  amen  to  all  this. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  differences  between  the  notions  that  prevail  in 
tegetable  and  animal  physiology.  In  the  latter,  it  is  frequent  washing  in 
pure  water,  the  utter  disuse  of  all  cosmetics,  and  even  of  soaps,  which  is  so 
urgently  taught  Nor  are  these  views  new.  They  have  long  been  known 
and  practised.  On  the  other  hand  those  who  use  washes  and  powders  soon 
reduce  their  skins  to  a  condition  in  which  it  does  not  in  fact  look  fit  to  be 
presented  in  company,  and  the  evil  is,  it  is  constantly  growing  worse,  and 
they  will  be  too  ugly,  if  they  live  to  be  old,  for  even  paint  to  save  them. 

Why  should  not  the  analogy  hold  good  between  these  different  organisms, 
the  am'mal  and  vegetable  f  Why  do  violence  to  the  skin  of  the  tree  f  Why 
fill  its  pores  with  any  foreign  substance! 

Of  course  we  do  not  allude  to  remedial  operations.  Our  topic  is  culture 
and  not  cure.  When  diseased,  plants  and  animals  may,  in  extreme  cases, 
require  a  thorough  coating  of  poison,  for  aught  we  know,  though  we  are  not 
now  aware  of  any  such  case.  We  do  not  see  why  an  active  plant  should  be 
treated  as  if  diseased  because  here  and  there  abnormal  symptoms  are  dis- 
oavered. 

Most  of  the  enen^es  of  fruit  are  insects,  and  these  modes  of  practice  form 
a  very  inefficient  protective  against  a  good  pair  of  wings. 

Certain  practices  are  resorted  to  by  florists  and  others  for  producing  elegant 
flowers,  which  are  artificial  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  They  are  efficient, 
and  for  aught  we  know  very  proper.  But  the  reason  is  that  the  gardener 
wishes  to  produce  something  that  nature  never  attempted.  If  one  has  a 
desire  for  new  hybrids,  or  "  monstrous"  developments  of  petals,  etc.,  as  the 
botanists  would  correctly  describe  them,  the  course  of  practice  is  plain  for 
him.  This  is  easily  accomplished.  But  all  such  operations  are  abnormal, 
and  most  of  them  are  attended  with  more  or  less  danger  to  the  permanence 
of  the  plant  Florists  generally  secure  elegant  flowers  at  the  certain  cost  of 
the  premature  decay  of  the  plant  itself,  and  their  whole  course  of  practice 
oonsists  very  much  in  devising  expedients  for  frequent  succession  as  a  substi- 
tute for  permanent  growth.  Plants  purchased  of  ^'  scientific  gardeners," 
seldom  do  well  under  ordinary  cultivation.  An  apple  may  be  grown  much 
lar^^er  than  the  natural  size,  by  nipping  off  a  good  portion  of  fruit-buds  on 
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^he  same  growth,  bat  we  do  not  believe  that  more  fruii  is  actually  secored 
by  any  such  process.  A  tree  nuiy  put  forth  its  buds  under  unnatural,  excess- 
ive excitement,  and  become  unable,  afterward,  to  mature  what  was  thus 
forced  in  its  early  developments,  and  then  nipping  the  buds  may  be  desir- 
able. For  even  inanimate  nature  sometimes  does  her  most  under  unnatural 
excitement  But  this  is  a  remedial  process,  and  should  not  be  confounded 
with  those  general  principles  of  culture  and  those  every-day  requisitions  of  a 
healthy  growth. 

Weeding  is  necessary  for  securing  a  good  crop,  on  the  same  principle  one 
would  nip  off  half  the  buds  of  his  apple-tree.  The  farmer  would  concentrate 
all  the  energies  of  his  land  on  a  given  growth. 


lOB  Tn  PIOUOB,  fBI  LOOMy  AID  TBB  IVTIk 

STEAM-CARRIAGES    AND    THEIR  .  ENEMIES 

BY  J.   K.   FISHER. 

I  HAVK  been  told,  by  engineers  and  others  whose  judgment  I  esteem,  that 
although  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  8team-<;arriages  are  such  as  can  be 
entirely  overcome,  there  are  others  which  can  not  so  easily  be  dealt  with. 
Among  these  are  the  adverse  interests  and  prejudices  of  men,  especially  men 
who  are  grossly  ignorant :  they  begin  by  scoffing  at  theory,  as  unworthy  of 
the  least  respect,  and  end  by  putting  forth  their  own  crude  notions,  and 
claiming  for  them  implicit  belief.  A^d  beside  these  opponents,  there  will 
for  a  time  be  the  difficulties  arising  from  that  roughness  in  roads  which  is 
deemed  necessary  to  fit  them  for  ue  traction  of  horses. 

Chief  among  the  worst  opponents  are  those  whose  interests,  prejudices,  and 
conceit  blind  &em  in  all  directions,  and  whose  subsistence  is  drawn  from  the 
payments  made  by  inventors  for  their  supposed  influence  in  the  Patent-Office 
and  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  These  pretenders  will  praise  all  inven* 
tions,  however  bad,  whose  authors  employ  them  as  their  agents,  or  pay  them 
for  puffing  and  advertising ;  and  they  will  condemn,  wiuout  the  slightest 
regard  to  truth,  all  they  dare  to  condemn,  whose  authors  do  not  pay  them 
hloxik  mail. 

But  these  discouragements,  I  have  replied,  should  not  deter  one  from 
attempting  what  he  knows  to  be  feasible,  and  is  sure  to  be  useful  when  once 
established.  It  is  moral  cowardice  to  shrink  from  dangers  not  yet  present,  and 
from  which  one  could  not  shrink  without  disgrace  if  they  were  present.  If 
the  vulgar  leeches  who  can  not  bleed  you  will  certainly  avenge  their  disap- 
pointment by  slandering  you,  must  you  therefore  shrink  from  your  task,  and 
thus  be  in  a  measure  their  slave  f 

The  sense  of  interest  is  often  falsely  alarmed,  and  assumes  a  hostile  atti- 
tude, when,  if  enlightened,  it  would  be  friendly.  It  was  a  false  alarm  that 
made  some  of  the  English  road-trustees  hostile  to  steam-carriages.  *  But  this 
alarm  was  not  without  a  foundation  in  "  incontrovertible  facts/'  which  I  shall 
here  state  and  explain,  as  a  matter  of  prudence ;  for  the  false  notions  that 
arose  from  them  yet  prevail. 

Hence,  while  it  is  a  part  of  manliness  to  advance,  in  defiance  of  obstacles, 
it  is  but  prudent  to  deprive  them  of  their  power,  if  that  may  be  done,  by 
showing  the  causes  of  former  ill  success.    I  therefore  avail  myself  of  your 
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kTitation  to  reviev  what  has  been  done  on  this  subject — to  find  where  we 
afaeady  stand,  as  i  ground  from  which  to  ^ew  what  is  yet  before  us. 

In  1804,  Richird  Tre?ithick  built  a  steam-carriage,  which,  w^ile  it  worked 
ao  efBdently  as  to  demonstrate  the  power  of  steam  to  work  effectively  on 
loads,  was  iccounted  impracticable,  in  consequence  of  a  slipping  of  the 
wheeb  ;  and  the  general  conclusion  of  the  engineers  and  the  public  was,  t^iat, 
in  difficcit  situations,  the  wheels  would  turn  round  without  moving  the  car- 
riage ibrward.  Even  Trevithick  himself  did  not  discover  the  means  at  his 
haad  to  obviate  this  difficulty ;  and  he  confirmed  the  opinion  by  proposing, 
h  his  specification,  to  put  spurs  into  his  tires,  to  prevent  slipping. 

As  a  means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  Brunton  invented  an  imitation  of 
korses'  le^  and  feet;  and  i^r  him,  in  1824-5,  David  Gordon  and  Gumey 
invented  improved  legs  and  feet  Gordon's  feet  resembled  scrubbing-brushes, 
btiatled  with  spikes.  Gumey's  were  not  much  better,  as  to  their  elect  upon 
the  road.  Both  were  tried,  and  the  trustees  saw  that  they  tore  up  the  road 
hr  more  than  horses'  feet  did. 

It  h  singular  that  men  of  talent  did  not  at  a  glance  see  that  one  of  these 
bet,  which  was  pressed  down  with  a  comparatively  small  force,  would  be 
more  likely  to  slip  than  the  wheel,  which  is  pressed  down  with  the  whole 
weight  upon  it,  in  addition  to  its  own  weight.  These  feet  did  slip,  and 
icntch  and  tear  up  the  surface ;  and  beside  this,  there  was  a  mechanical 
difficulty  in  working  them. 

Here,  then,  was  Siis  dilemma :  ^the  wheels  can  not  be  made  to  propel  the 
eaniage ;  and  the  legs  won't  do,  because  they  destroy  the  road :  steam-car- 
ii^8B  therefore  won't  do,  anyhow."  This  view  once  established,  it  was  a 
work  of  time  to  correct  it  And  before  it  was  corrected,  the  road-trustees  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  upward  of  fifty  toU-biUs  passed,  for  roads  on  which  it  was 
supposed  steam-carriages  would  run,  all  of  them  imposing  tolls  that  were 
prohibitory,  or  nearly  sa  There  was  a  universal  panic  among  road-trustees, 
about  1830,  when  these  dreaded  steam-carriages  were  declared  to  have 
become  so  perfect  as  to  be  able  to  run  with  profit ;  and  large  capitals  were 
bemg  subscribed  to  work  them.  A  liberal  man,  of  some  wealth.  Sir  Charles 
Dance,  puidxased  of  Gumey  three  carriages,  and  placed  them  on  the  road 
between  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham.  Ml  the  jockeys  and  bigots,  from  the 
first,  opposed  them  in  every  possible  way.  The  trustees  got  a  toll-bill 
passed,  and  put  upon  the  road  such  heaps  of  broken  stones,  that  horse- 
ooaches  were  stopped  by  them ;  and  a  steam-carriage,  though  it  ran  over 
them  several  times,  had  its  axle  broken.  It  did  not  avail  that  the  legs  had 
been  thrown  away,  and  that  the  wheels  did  not  slip :  the  invention  luad  got 
a  bad  name,  and  time  was  required  for  it  to  establish  a  sood  one. 

It  IB  instmetxTe  to  observe  tne  origin  and  growth  of  this  erroneous  notion 
that  wheels  will  not  impel  carriages.  Trevithick  did  not  foresee  the  least  dif- 
ficulty ot  the  kind,  ana  built  his  carriage  with  one  engine  instead  of  two, 
each  of  half  power.  And  he  did  not  see  that  letting  on  steam  suddenly 
would  cause  more  slipping  than  if  it  were  let  on  through  a  throttled  opening, 
or  wve-drawn.  His  steam  was  got  up  to  a  full  pressure,  and  let  on  through  a 
wide  opening ;  and  the  wheels  slipped  round,  without  getting  the  carriage 
oat  of  the  soft  place  in  which  it  happened  to  stand.  The  spectators,  among 
whom  was  Gnraey,  then  a  boy,  went  away  with  a  new  idea  in  their  heads, 
wfaieh  they  held  for  twenty-three  years. 

You  may  now  often  see  a  locomotive  draw  eighty  times  its  own  wd^ht 
bdind  it,  and  not  slip  its  wheels.  Tet  you  may  see  the  same  locomotive, 
with  nothing  but  its  tender^  dip  its  wheels  at  starting,  when  managed  by 
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an  inexpert  person.  Ton  often  see  the  wheels  slip  and  whirl  round  when  a 
locomotive  is  starting  a  heavy  train ;  and  70a  then  observe  streams  of  sand 
running  from  pipes  to  the  ruls,  and  men  pushing  the  train.  In  a  minute 
all  is  right  Now  if  an  ignorant  person,  who  had  never  before  seen  a  loco- 
motive, nor  heard  of  its  ^  practicability,^'  were  to  attempt  to  start  such  a  train, 
he  would  probably  work  until  he  was  hungry,  and  then  give  it  up,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  declaim  against  ail  who  should  propose  to  use  locomotives 
without  legs,  toothed  rails,  or  gearing  all  the  wheels  together,  or  in  some 
way  providiDg  against  the  ^  incontrovertible  fact^'  that  wheels  will  slip. 

Gumey,  af^r  much  trouble  with  his  legs,  happened  to  ask  himself  wnether 
the  wheels  would  not  kelp  to  impel«  nay,  perhaps,  do  all  the  work  on  gentle 
descents,  or  even  on  a  level ;  and  he  recollected  that  Trevithick*s  carriage 
was  said  to  have  run-~perhap8  without  spurs.  So  he  contrived  a  combina- 
tion. He  made  a  cranked  axle,  and  made  his  engines  turn  his  wheels,  as  is 
now  done ;  and,  in  order  to  be  secure  against  elipping,  he  put  small  legs 
upon  the  rims  of  his  wheels,  all  around.  Great  was  ms  delight  when  ^  this 
carriage  went  np  Highgate  Hill,  in  1826,  and  to  Edgeware,  also  to  Stanmore, 
and  went  up  Stanmore  Hill,  and  Brockley  Hill,  near  Stanmore ;  and  against 
all  those  hilk  the  wheels  never  slipped,  and  the  legs  never  came  into  action. 
After  these  experiments,  the  legs  or  propellers  were  entirely  removed ;  and 
from  further  experiment  it  was  found^  by  a  peculiar  application  of  the  steam, 
(namely,  by  wire-drawing,)  that  the  bite  of  one  of  the  nind-wheels  was  suffi- 
cient for  all  common  purposes.  J£  the  steam  was  let  on  suddenly,  the 
wheel  would  turn  round,  and  the  carriage  not  go  forward ;  but  when  wire- 
drawn, one  wheel  was  found  sufficient" 

Bv  this  experiment  of  Gumey's,  we  see  that  Trevithick,  although  he  had 
one  large  cylinder,  which  is  more  likely,  in  the  proportion  often  to  seven, 
than  two  of  half  size,  to  slip  the  wheels,  wanted  only  a  delicate  throttle-valve, 
and  the  knowledge  of  its  use,  to  make  his  carriage  run  without  slipping,  if 
both  wheels  were  fixed  or  clutched  upon  the  axle.  Thus  the  want  of  know- 
ledge respecting  a  slight  matter  of  detail,  and  the  ignorance  of  a  remedy  for 
an  evil  that  now  exists,  and  is  often  troublesome  to  the  ignorant,  begot  a 
prejudice  that  still  pervades  the  minds  of  that  great  propoijtion  of  men  whose 
habit  is  to  doubt  whatever  they  do  not  know,  and  to  deny  whatever  they  doubt 
I  am  pestered  with  conceited  bigots,  who  every  day  see  locomotives  draw 
fifty  times  their  weight,  and  who  yet  gravely  assure  me  that  the  wheels  of 
a  carriage  will  slip  so  that  it  can  not  get  its  own  weight  up  a  hill.  In  vain  T 
point  to  the  locomotive.  "That,''  they  reply,  ''is  a  different  thing.  If 
you  can  make  a  steam-carriage  as  heavy,  you  will  then  get  adhesion,  and 
you  can  go  up-hill.  But  how  can  you  get  up  with  a  light  carriage  1  Non- 
sense !  You  see  you  are  in  this  dilemma :  K  you  are  light,  you  sHp ;  if  you 
are  heavy,  you  crush  a  common  road ;  and  you  must  therefore  have  rails.'' 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  minds  of  the  second  order,  much 
less  those  far  below,  will  know  by  any  means  but  sight  of  the  solid  reality 
and  the  actual  fact.  They  can  no  more  know  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  from 
hc\A  already  established,  than  they  can  see  round  a  corner.  And  they  rest  as 
confidently  upon  their  mere  ignorance  as  a  philosopher  rests  upon  the  con- 
clusions he  has  logically  drawn  from  established  laws;  and  sneer  at  his 
^  theories,"  while  they  are  sometimes  filled  with  dislike,  and  even  hatred,  for 
those  who  do  not  promptly  believe  the  dictates  of  their  blind  egotism. 

It  may  seem  tedious  to  dwell  u|)on  this  point ;  but  in  science,  as  in  morality, 
people  '*  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge ;"  and  millions  are  wasted,  and  schemes 
fail  that  are  within  two  dollars  of  success  because  men  rest  assured  in  their 
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^noraiice^  and  do  not  ask  if  a  remedy  ezisfa  for  the  diffieulty  they  enooanter, 
nor  vieatun  and  weigh  the  diffioolty  at  all.  Hie  engineer  who  carefally  looks 
at  the  drawio^  oi  Trevithick'a  ateam-caniage,  will  say  that,  defective  as  it 
was,  it  would  iiave  run  well  if  it  had  been  provided  with  a  good  throttle- 
valve ;  and  he  will  not  donbt  that  the  skill  of  that  able  engineer  would  have 
improved  ^6  invention,  had  he  been  famished  with  means  to  introduce  a 
number  of  carriages;  and  that  the  united  talent  of  the  country  would  in  less 
than  ive  years  have  made  steamnsarriages  profitable. 

Hiese  bona  are  now  out  of  the  path.  What  now  hinders  ?  More  lions : 
always  more  lions ;  sometimes  one  at  a  time,  sometimes  several  at  a  time-^ 
never  less  than  one.  Tour  ordinaiy  man,  when  life  is  in  peril,  feels  the  im- 
pulse of  honor  and  the  dread  of  shame,  and  will  march  up  to  a  battery  of 
cannon;  but  when  his  gingerbread  is  in  peril,  the  sense  of  honor  and  the 
dread  of  afaame  forsake  him,  and  he  says :  ^  What  if  we  should  meet  several 
fiooB  ?  What  if  the  omnibus  men  should  run  us  down  ?  What  if  a  corrupt 
eooncil  should  stop  us,  unless  we  pay  them  forty  thousand  dollars  9  What 
if  a  comipt  editor  should  demand  black  mail  f  My  dear  sir,  you  don^t  know 
the  men  you  have  to  deal  with  I  If  we  make  money,  we  must  share  it 
with  them.  If  we  don't  make  money,  they  will  hold  us  up  to  ridicule.  No, 
no,  my  dear  sir.  I  fear  we  shall  be  run  down  or  used  up  some  how  by  these 
leeches  I  We  must  wait  for  the  good  time  coming."  Such,  in  a  concen- 
tnted  form,  without  caricature  or  exaggeration,  is  what  I  hear  from  hun- 
dreds, who,  when  their  higher  sentiments  are  appealed  to,  would  peril  tUeir 
lives,  and  give  largely  from  their  wealth.  And  such  are  the  feeble  yet 
victorioQB  enemies  who  for  ^j  years  have  resisted  the  progress  of  an  inven- 
lioo  which  the  best  engineers  in  the  world  have  indorsed ;  and  which,  when 
introdueed,  will  change  the  rough  and  dirty  stone  pavement  to  a  smooth  and 
clean  iron  floor. 

It  will  be  amusing,  perhaps  instructive,  to  read  a  description  of  one  or 
two  of  the  complex  inventions  to  overcome  this  difficulty  of  slipping.  It  is 
.  probahfy  ix>  such  contrivances,  and  their  signal  failures,  and  mischievous 
^fecfai,  and  ludicrous  and  clumsy  imitations  of  the  perfect  work  of  nature 
in  the  locomotive  apparatus  of  animals,  that  we  owe  the  rooted  prejudice 
agaioat  steam-earriages.  The  name  brings  up  a  vague  idea  of  complexity, 
expense,  and  a  strange  mechanical  animiU,  afflicted  with  St  Vitus's  dance, 
that  may  ran  over  you,  or  run  away  with  you. 

Akxaader  Gordon  (see  '^Treatise  on  Elemental  Locomotion,''  p.  47)  thus 
de8citt)es  the  inventions  of  David  Gordon,  his  father.  The  first,  patented  in 
1822,  coDsistingof  ^a  high-pressure  engine,  made  after  the  pattern  of  Mr. 
Trevithick's,  ao^  baring  ue  wheels  made  with  teeth,  worked  into  a  rack  in 
the  interior  of  a  large  lolling^drum,  about  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  five 
from  end  to  end.  T^e  steam-engine  cHmbed  up  the  interior  of  the  drum, 
like  a  tiimq>it  dog  or  squirrel,  and  the  large  drum,  rolling  onward,  drew  a 
carriage."  Two  yean  ago,  tliis  invention,  or  one  much  like  it,  was  actually 
haUt  in  Bridgeport,  Conn*    It  does  not  appear  that  Gordon  ever  built  it. 

Hie  next,  patented  in  1824,  was  ^an  arrangement  by  which  an  action 
nmikr  to  a  horae's  feet  would  be  obtained.  This  was  effected  by  six  hollow 
iron  lefflf  at  the  lower  extremity  of  which  there  were  feet  to  push  upon  the 
pound.  These  legs  were  connected  by  brasses^  straps^  ana  keys  to  the 
joumak  of  an  e^ht-throw  crank,  which  was  turned  by  a  pair  of  steam-engines 
on  the  same  shi^  This  crank  pushed  out  the  legs  backward,  and  the  car* 
riage  ran  forward.  The  legs  were  thus  projected  in  suecessionv  2  following  1, 
and  3  foUowiog  2 ;  then  >£,  5,  and  6  foliowmg  in  the  same  course,  each 
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pushing  the  ground  By  following  this  motion  of  the  feet>  it  will  be  seen 
tliat  thej  trotted  round  m  an  oval  figure,  which  a  line  drawn  through  the 
iSgures  would  describe ;  this  OTal  being  formed  of  two  diameters,  one  of  the 
large  cranl,  and  ^e  odier  of  the  small  crank.  The  little  crank  lifted  the  feet 
off  the  ground  as  they  finished  their  work.  The  crank-shafts  were  connected 
by  a  spmdle,  having  on  each  end  a  mitre*wheel,  to  gear  into  a  mitre-whed 
on  its  respective  waft,  so  that  the  la^e  and  small  crank-shafts  reyolved 
simultaneously,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  To  prevent  the  feet  bounding  o& 
the  road,  without  taking  hold  and  pushing  the  carriage  forward,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  use  liftinff^rods,  which  were  hollow,  each  having  a  small  solid 
rod  in  its  interior,  which  was  pressed  out  by  a  spiral  spring  in  the  hollow  rod, 
so  that  these  lifiang-rods  were  lengthened  when  the  feet  got  into  a  hollow, 
and  shortened  if  the  feet  got  on  a  stone  or  eminenceu" 

The  drawing  of  this  carriage  exhibits  the  larger  shaft  with  ten  cranks : 
two  double  cranks  for  the  engines,  six  double  cranks  for  the  legs,  and  two 
single  cranks  for  rods  to  connect  it  with  the  smaller  shaft,  whidi  had  two 
single  cranks  for  the  connecting-rods,  and  six  double  cranks  for  the  lifting- 
rods  ;  making  fourteen  double  and  four  single  cranks ;  and  the  milre-whediB 
and  spindle  are  left  out — a  variation  which  probably  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  author. 

This  carriage  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  actually  built  Alexander  says  : 
'*  I  had  found  that  the  propelling  feet  do  more  injury  to  the  roads  than  the 
propelling  wheels."  The  editor  of  the  Scientific  American^  who  was  a  boy 
at  tne  time,  says  that  two  carriages,  ^Gordon's  improvement  on  that  of  Gur- 
neyV'  r^n  in  1833,  and  that  he  rode  upon  one  of  them,  and  that  they  were 
well  built,  and  had  fair  play ;  and  yet  failed  to  make  as  good  time  as  two- 
horse  stages.  I  find  no  account  of  such  carriages  in  ^exander  Gordon's 
work,  published  in  1834,  nor  is  there  the  least  notice  of  them  in  the  London, 
Mechcmdca*  Moffogine  of  that  time,  nor  in  ffeberfs  Eneylopasdia^  published 
still  later,  nor  in  any  other  work  I  have  seen.  As  his  account  of  uie  failure 
tended  to  deter  those  who  read  it  from  investing  in  my  enterprise,  I  called 
upon  him,  and  asked  him  to  show  me  the  work  m  which  I  could  find  a  full 
description  of  it.  I  also  particularly  asked  him  which  Gordon  planned  the 
carriages.  He  told  me,  Alexander.  This  led  me  to  accuse  him  of  inventing 
a  false  account,  to  puni^  me  for  declining  to  pay  the  usual  fee  for  having  wj 
invention  described  and  advocated  in  uat  journal  But  in  his  paper  of 
August  6th,  he  charges  me  with  a  fiJse  statement,  in  saying  that  ^  Gordoa 
never  built  a  carriage."  If  he  had  recollected  that  he  told  me  it  was  AUx^ 
ander^  or  if  he  had  observed  that  I  said,  ^Having  read  Goidon's  *  History 
of  Locomotion,'  published  a  year  after  the  alleged  Mure  of  his  carriages,  and 
found  no  allusion  to  them  in  that,"  he  would  mive  seen  my  mistake,  and  been 
a  littie  more  gentie  in  his  reproof.  He  is  the  only  author  I  know  who  erer 
mentioned  the  event ;  and  he  hunself  misled  me  by  his  mistake  in  the  name 
— Alexander  for  David.  He  should  therefore  not  have  been  angry  because 
I  believed  that  he  made  up  the  account  If  he  deemed  that  I  ought  to  have 
seen  him  before  making  the  statement  publicly,  it  might  mitigate  the  blame  ; 
but  I  went  several  times  to  his  employers,  and  asked  to  see  him,  and  was 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  my  complaint  was  trifling,  and  his  time  was  theire. 

Having  made  this  apology  for  questioning  the  verad^  and  the  motives  of 
this  arbiter  of  inyentions,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  question  his  judgment^ 
and  dissent  from  his  general  condudon,  that  because  two  carriages  built  oa 
this  plan  failed  to  mi&e  as  good  time  as  two-horse  stages,  and  fiuled  to  pay, 
no  steam-carriages  can  be  made  to  beat  horsea  or  to  pay.    As  a  boy,  at  the 
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time,  he  might  have  felt  a  patriotio  admiration  for  the  superiority  of  Gordon^A 
carriage-legs  over  the  legs  that  Gurnej  had  given  up  six  years  before ;  and 
hAviDg  made  up  his  mind,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  ever  change 
it,  or  trouble  himself  to  read  the  evidence  that  proves,  clearly  enough,  that 
carriages  without  legs  have  run  at  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  miles  an  hour, 
and  worked  at  half  the  cost  of  horses,  and  would  have  been  profitable  had 
they  not  been  subjected  to  outrage#us  tolls,  and  other  opposition.  His  con- 
fidence that  the  genius  of  his  countrymen  could  not  fail  where  success  whs 
possible,  is  characteristic ;  but  surely  a  Yankee,  on  the  same  ground,  may  be 
allowed  to  flatter  his  national  vanity,  by  hoping  that,  if  he  ^  hangs  on  like  a 
boll-dog  to  a  bare  bone" — ^if  he  does  not  let  go  in  the  day  of  small  things — 
be  may,  after  a  while,  get  ahead  of  the  great  genius  of  Scotland,  whose  car- 
riage-legs '*  trotted  round  in  an  oval  figure,"  and  adapted  their  length  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  road. 

Seriously,  could  I  have  supposed  it  possible  that  the  Scientific  American 
intended  to  say  that  such  a  totally  unnecessary,  however  ingenious,  apparatus 
as  this  system  of  l^s,  and  a  carriage  propelled  by  them,  was  a  fair  criterion 
of  the  capabilities  of  steam-carriages  f  I  never  dreamed  of  his  being  such  an 
egregious  mechanical  quack,  until  his  own  declaration  that  David  Gordon  was 
(&e  Gordon.  Even  now  I  can  scarcely  credit  it ;  but  when  forced  to  choose 
between  the  two  horns  of  an  unpleasant  dilemma,  I,  if  possible,  prefer  that 
vhich  I  would  have  others  prefer  if  it  were  my  case.  A  very  good  man 
might  think  highly  of  Gordon's  carriage,  and  fancy  that  neither  Gumey's, 
nor  any  other,  could  ever  beat  it ;  but  to  be  suspected  of  being  a  mere  tool 
ibr  the  collection  of  such  taxes,  would  be  to  lose  the  esteem  of  every  one 
who  entertained  the  suspicion. 

If  the  reader  supposes  that  I  am  joking,  I  beg  him  to  recollect  what  I  just 
stated,  that  the  other  contrivance  of  David  Gordon  was  actually  built, 
within  two  years,  in  Bridgeport  Beside,  about  three  years  ago,  a  gentle- 
man called  on  me,  and  told  me  he  had  just  seen,  in  Paris,  a  steam-cab,  which 
ran  with  legs;  and  the  general  ignorance  on  this  subject  is  such,  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  get  stock  subscribed  for  such  a  carriage,  than  for  one 
that  might  be  deemed  the  ne  plus  ultra  by  engineers.  I  really  do  not  deem 
it  incredible  that  this  editor  is  sincere. 

The  second  plan  of  Gordon  is  not  more  absurd  than  the  first ;  and  it  seems 
that  France  has  furnished  the  crooked  ingenuity  to  get  up  one  similar  to  it ; 
and  I  know  many  who  are  of  opinion' that  hills  can  not  be  ascended  by  wheels 
alone.  Sach  is  the  state  of  gross  ignorance  and  obstinacy,  and  such  the  un- 
belief of  testimony,  that  it  is  not  believed,  by  many  who  daily  see  locomotives 
draw  heavy  trains,  that  light  steam-carriages  can  go  up-hill  alone ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  project  is  looked  upon  as  impracticable.  And 
this  need  not  be  wondered  at  in  persons  who  do  not  pretend  to  have  studied 
engineering,  when  we  see  the  editor  of  a  paper  of  such  lofty  pretensions  as 
the  Sdeniific  American  calling  this  carriage  of  David  Gordon's  an  "  improve- 
ment on  those  of  Gumey,"  and  considering  its  failure  as  a  proof  that  steam- 
carriages  never  can  pay.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  eariy  and  imperfect  car- 
riages are  among  the  worst  enemies  of  the  invention,  not  because  a  single 
man  of  good  sense  would  infer  from  the  failure  of  early  efforts  that  success 
can  never  be  attained,  but  because  impudent  quacks,  who  attempt  to  teach 
the  public,  have  not  sense  enough  to  study  a  subject  before  they  write  upon 
iL  Well,  this  "improvement"  is  about  equal  to  the  plan  of  two  ships  bitched 
together,  with  endless  chains  going  under  their  decks  and  over  their  masts, 
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and  around  their  sbafta,  to  turn  their  paddle-wheels  by  the  power  derived 
from  the  motion  of  the  sea,  which  causes  one  vessel  to  go  up  while  the  other 
p:oes  down,  and  the  chain  to  trot  round  in  an  oval,  or  parabolic,  or  diabolic 
fi^re,  and  thus  to  give  motion  without  the  aid  of  steam.  This  plan  the 
Scientific  American  has  laid  before  the  public,  as  something  worthy  of  the 
celebrity  its  columns  can  confer.  And  this  is  the  critic  of  inventions  who 
calls  my  steam-carriage  rickety.  ♦ 

In  18 11,  Blenkinsop,  imagining  that  light  locomotives  would  slip  on  rails, 
took  out  a  patent  for  a  rack  to  run  beside  the  rails,  in  which  a  toothed  wheel 
of  the  locomotive  worked.  Chapman,  in  1812,  patented  a  locomotive  with 
eight  wheels,  all  connected  by  gearing;  and  Stephenson,  in  1816,  built  one 
with  wheels  connected  by  gearing  chains.  So  not  only  the  steam-carriage 
men,  but  also  the  railway  men,  have  some  queer  fancies  to  answer  for. 

It  may  appear  frivolous  to  notice  these  rattling  complications ;  but  the 
improvement  of  the  steam-carriage  has  consisted  chiefly  in  the  removal  of  them. 
A  few  more  remain  to  be  noticed :  these  I  have  removed  or  omitted ;  and  I 
find  them  as  unnecessary  as  the  legs.  Gumey,  Hancock,  and  others,  deemed  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  wheels  loose  upon  the  axle,  and  hold  them  by  clutches, 
so  that,  in  turning,  one  wheel  would  be  undutched.  Without  this  arrange- 
ment, they  found  the  steering-wheels  would  slip  laterally,  and  the  carriage 
could  not  be  turned.  It  appeared  to  me  that  by  putting  the  drivers  near 
together,  and  the  steering  wheels  forward,  and  by  putting  the  weight  well 
forward,  the  carriage  could  be  made  sure  of  turning,  although  both  wheels 
are  keyed  upon  the  axle.  I  find  that  this  is  correct  I  have  not  been 
troubled  with  the  slipping  of  the  steering-wheels,  except  when  overloaded 
behind.  For  a  drag,  to  draw  other  vehicles,  this  is  the  best  arrangement; 
for  a  single  carriage,  which  is  required  to  turn  short  and  frequently,  it  is 
sufficient  to  key  one  wheel.  The  clutches, -and  .the  trouble  of  using  them, 
are  therefore  got  rid  of. 

Beside  the  opposition  that  arose  from  the  monstrous  notions  engendered 
by  these  monstrous  contrivances,  there  were  some  that  arose  from  the  rivalry 
of  the  inventors  and  their  partisans.  The  London  Meehanics'  Magazine  waa 
violent  against  Macerone,  and  he  was  excessive  in  his  ridicule  of  Ogle.  Gur- 
ney  was  opposed,  at  last,  by  the  Magazine^  because  some  of  his  friends  wished 
to  do  for  him  more  than  they  would  do  for  other  inventors.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  if  all  these  inventors  had  been  united  in  one  company,  they 
might  have  prevailed  on  the  Lords  to  pass  tlie  bill  which  the  Commons  had 
passed,  to  repeal  the  prohibitory  tolls ;  and  it  is  probable  that  their  united 
talents  would  have  produced  a  better  carriage  man  any  separately  could 
produce.  On  this  point  €K>rdon  remarks  :  ^^  That  so  many  attempts  should 
have  proved  abortive,  and  that  so  few  should  have  been  successful,  is  no 
wonder,  when  it  is  remembered  that  almost  every  patentee  or  projector 
endeavored  to  work  independently  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  same  field. 
If  one  has  had  an  improvement  in  the  boiler,  he  has  refused  to  look  at 
another's  experience  in  the  general  arrangement.  If  this  inventor  has  improved 
the  mode  of  propulsion,  he  lightly  esteems  the  advantage  of  that  one  who  has 
arranged  a  regular  draft  for  the  fire.  A  disposition  to  work  independently 
has  been  the  ruin  of  numerous  projectors,  and  the  sickener  of  those  whose 
funds  were  for  a  time  at  their  disposal.  •  *  *  There  are  distinguished 
mechanics,  acknowledged  philosophers,  and  eminent  engineers,  all  falling 
short  of  Gurney,  Hancock,  and  Macerone.  Many  of  them  exhibited  beauty 
of  arrangement  m  minor  details,  but  nothing  more ;  and  the  public  mind 
being  always   impressed  by  the   majority,  the  labors  of   such  men   have 
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encouraged  the  belief  that  there  are  inearmountable  physieal  difficulties 
which  atili  lemaiD.  *  *  *  That  successful  builders  will  detail  their 
process  for  doing  so,  we  can  not  expect.  Building  may  be  their  business  here- 
after ;  and  their  hard  apprenticeship  will  but  little  dbpose  them  to  publish 
the  secrets  of  their  crafL'* 

The  vulgar  saying,  that  opposition  is  the  life  of  business,  was  never  men 
forcibly  refuted  than  in  this  case.  All  the  force  of  the  friends  of  this  eDte^ 
prise  was  required  to  defend  it  against  the  landed  interest,  the  1»goted  road- 
trustees,  the  jockeys,  and  the  egofcistB  who  wish  to  put  down  all  that  can 
detract  from  their  own  importance ;  and  for  years  after  the  invention  is 
rerired,  it  will  be  desirable  that  all  the  talent  and  all  the  capital  should 
be  combined  in  one  company,  which  company  should  not  be  committed 
to  any  one  invention,  but  should  liberally  aid  all  inventions,  and  adopt  all 
that  is  best 

One  would  hardly  think  that  the  railroad  should  be  forced  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemies  of  steam-carriages.  While  the  railroad  lasts,  flat  roads  mu»t 
be  used ;  for  a  railroad  can  not  go  to  every  door.  The  common  road  is  tbe 
niiroad's  feeder;  and  the  question  is,  can  we  make  it  more  efficient  by 
patting  upon  it  a  power  that  has  made  the  railroad  successful?  Where 
great  speed  is  allowable,  the  railroad  may  be  tbe  best ;  but  where  six  or 
eight  miles  an  hour  is  all  that  is  allowable,  and  stops  must  be  frequent, 
a  flat  and  smooth  surface,  of  iron  or  stone,  is  better,  because  it  will  accom- 
modate all  kinds  of  traffic,  permit  frequent  stops,  and  go  to  every  door 
vithout  the  trouble  of  transhipment  In  a  city  and  its  suburbs  it  is  expo- 
nent to  devote  all  tbe  money  to  one  system — to  put  into  tbe  pavement  all 
that  is  now  expended  for  pavement  and  rails.  We  should  then  have  a 
traction  easier  than  that  of  the  grooved  rail,  with  the  dirt  in  it ;  and  we 
should  have  cleanliness,  which  can  never  come  with  stone  pavements  and 
horse-power ;  and  all  this  for  a  purpose  to  which  the  rail  is  but  imperfectly 
applicable.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  are  men  who,  because  rails  are 
the  best  on  long  lines,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  best  in  all 
cases,  and  say  that  steam  without  rails  is  not  advantageous. 

In  conclusion:  the  enemies  and  lukewarm  friends  of  steam-carriages  are 
vnwiUing  to  rely  on  "  theory,"  or  the  deductions  of  reason,  for  proof  as  to 
their  economy.  Why,  then,  do  they  make  adverse  assertions,  which  tend 
to  prevent  experiments  from  being  tried  ?  But  facts,  well  attested,  prove 
that  steam-carriages  can  work  with  profit  Even  the  fact  that  the  trust^-es 
of  roads  piled  them  with  broken  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down 
steam-carriages,  proves  that  they  did  not  deem  thera  likely  to  die  a  natural 
death,  as  they  soon  would  have  done,  if  they  could  not  be  made  profitable. 

8ioee  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  &e  Scimiific  American  has  published 
"a brief  history,  with  some  reflections,"  occupying  two  columns  and  a  third, 
of  steam-carriage  experiments.  In  the  course  of  this  "history"  it  reiterates 
iti  statement  that  the  carriages  which  ran  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley 
fiuled,  and  attempts  to  show  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  that  the 
lead  was  encumbered  with  broken  stone.  Its  argument  is  as  follows :  *'By 
another  hiw  no  stones  could  be  placed  on  the  road  by  the  trustees  of  more 
than  one  cubic  inch  in  size.  *  *  *  And  had  the  steam  work  been  broken 
down,  as  has  been  asserted,  those  who  placed  the  obstructions  would  have 
been  hanged  or  sent  to  a  penal  colony."  Moreover,  it  says :  *^  We  have  been 
informed  by  one  that  these  coaches  were  *  Gordon's,'  by  another  that  they 
were  made  by  Robert  Napier,  while  a  third  says  they  were  built  by  that  excel- 
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lent  engineer,  Scott  Russell.  It  makes  no  matter  who  was  the  builder,  nor 
whether  they  run  in  '33  or  '34 ;  the  name  and  date  are  of  very  little  con- 
sequence ;  the  fact  is  the  main  point,  and  that  is  not  denied." 

The  fact  is,  indeed,  the  main  point,  which  I  have  been  trying  these  two 
years  to  get  at.  But  while  this  paper  withheld  the  name  and  date  I  could 
not  identify  it.  I  now  take  this  as  an  admission  that  I  was  right  in  supposing 
that  they  were  Russell's  carriages,  and  ran  in  '34.  Whether  the  name  and 
date  are  of  consequence,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts.  But  first  I 
will  remark  that  the  law  limiting  the  size  of  broken  stones  to  one  inch  is  no 
proof  as  to  the  number  of  cart-loads  that  were  laid  down. 

The  following  extracts  ve  from  the  London  Afeehanics^  Magazine,  1834, 
Vol.  21,  pp.  270,  28a,  804,  852: 

aira.  bubsbix'b  bteam-carriaoes. 

^  Through  the  medium  of  a  letter  from  Glasgow,  we  are  happy  to  record  the 
great  and  increasing  success  of  these  carriages.  Our  friend  writes,  that  hav- 
ing recommenced  their  regular  business  career  on  Wednesday  morning,  they 
ran  throughout  the  day  with  the  utmost  punctuality.  The  speed  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  statement  sent  us : 


1st  carriage,  No.  4, 

30  minutes. 

4th  carriage.  No.  8, 

46  minutes. 

2d        «        No.  4, 

84       « 

6th        "        No.  1, 

26      « 

8d        «        No.  3, 

46       « 

6th        «       No.  1, 

26       « 

The  distance  here  taken  is  from  Tradeston,  Glasgow,  to  the  Tontine  Inn, 
Paisley ;  for  although  the  carriages  start  from  George's  Square,  they  are  not 
put  to  their  speed  until  they  get  clear  of  the  crowded  streets ;  but  as  this 
distance  is  at  least  seven  miles,  the  rate  attained  by  the  last  vehicle,  which, 
we  understand,  contains  the  latest  improvements,  is  not  much  less  than  17 
miles  per  hour.  Another  circumstance  we  are  glad  to  hear  was,  that,  so 
highly  have  the  public  already  begun  to  appreciate  this  new  mode  of  con- 
veyance, the  carriages  were  overloaded  with  passengers  the  whole  day. 
We  observe,  however,  that  the  trustees  of  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  road  are 
by  no  means  favorable  to  the  undertaking,  and  have  been  for  this  week  past 
busying  themselves  in  laying  down  immense  heaps  of  stones  on  all  the 
ascents  and  best  portions  of  the  road,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  obstructing 
the  progress  of  the  carriages,  though  hitherto  without  effect.  This  conduct, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  is  meeting  with  the  general  indignation  of  the 
people  in  that  quarter." — Edinburgh  Observer. 

^  We  have  much  pleasure  in  noticing  the  last  two  days'  most  successful 
performance  of  the  steam-carriages.  On  Wednesday  they  made  six  trips, 
and  yesterday  an  equal  number.  They  were  crowded  with  passengers ;  and 
so  great  was  the  anxiety  to  obtain  seats,  that  although  there  is  accommoda- 
tion for  26,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  upward  of  30  from  taking  seats  upon 
them.  The  average  velocity  is  12  miles  an  hour ;  and  the  only  impediment 
to  a  high  rate  lies  in  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  road,  which  should  at 
this  moment  be  in  the  best  condition,  but  has  just  been  deeply  bedded  with 
broken  stone,  laid  on  in  large  masses,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  car- 
riages. This  is  a  line  of  illiberal  policy  which  it  is  hoped  the  trustees  will 
not  persevere  in,  as  it  can  not  affect  the  success  of  the  carriages,  which  will 
assuredly  be  carried  through  with  advantage,  while  the  road  is  thereby  ren- 
dered unfit  for  general  traffic,  at  a  great  expense  to  a  public  trust  At  the 
mzth  trip  on  Wednesday  last,  as  the  steamer  was  coming  up  to  the  new 
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metal,  it  was  foand  that  enormous  heaps  of  stones  had  just  been  laid  down ; 
and  the  tremendous  power  requisite  to  pass  to  it  smashed  one  of  the  wheels, 
and  detained  the  carriage  till  it  was  replaced." — Glasgow  Courier,  July  1. 

*^  On  Friday  evening  last,  a  highly  interesting  experiment  was  made  to 
ascertain  the  comparative  merits  of  two  of  the  company's  steam-carriages, 
upon  different  constructions.  A  little  after  six,  they  left  George's  Square, 
with  a  supply  of  fuel  and  water  for  eight  miles.  They  proceeded  together 
through  the  crowded  streets,  as  rapidly  as  safety  would  admit,  and  along  the 
Paisley  road,  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  the  Two-Mile  House,  where  they  turned 
and  started  together.  After  keeping  exactly  together  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
the  one  on  the  improved  construction  began  to  show  a  manifest  superiority, 
and  rapidly  distanced  the  other,  and  on  arriving  at  the  Gorbals  had  gained 
half  a  mile,  having  done  the  whole  distance  io  7^  minutes,  while  the  latter 
required  ten  minutes." — Olaagow  Herald. 

"On  Wednesday,  the  steam-carriages  commenced  running  every  hour 
with  passengers  and  luggage;  and  they  have  since  been  plying  with  most 
triamphant  success.  They  start  from  George's  Square  a  little  before  the 
hour ;  and,  proceeding  down  Queen  street,  take  up  passengers  at  the  foot 
of  it;  and,  starting  from  the  head  of  Maxwell  street,  they  pass  through 
TradestoD,  where  Uiey  again  take  up  passengers.  This  occupies  twelve  or 
fifteen  minutes;  and  the  seven  miles  to  Fiusley  are  dokie  in  30  or  35 
minutes.  A  few  minutes  are  thus  left  to  take  in  fuel  and  water,  with  the 
passengers,  at  Paisley;  and  at  the  succeeding  hour  the  carriage  returns  to 
Glasgow. 

We  noticed  on  Tuesday  the  kindness  with  which  the  road-trustees  at  the 
Glasgow  end  had  accommodated  Mr.  Russell's  carriages,  at  their  own 
expense,  (or  that  of  the  public,)  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  new  metal  to 
tiy  their  powers ;  but  we  have  since  discovered  that  this  kindly  diepneition 
has  been  carried  a  little  too  far,  and  that,  having  found  the  carriages  more 
than  competent  to  the  task  of  ploughing  through  the  stratum  of  broken 
stones,  previously  laid  down,  they  employed  a  large  number  (^  men  on  the 
following  day  to  lay  down  another  stratum  of  equal  thickness,  on  the  top 
of  the  former,  rendering  the  road  scarcely  passable  to  any  heavy  load. 
Finding  this  expedient  .also  ineffectual,  we  learned  yesterday  that  horses 
and  carts  and  a  number  of  men  had  been  engaged  during  the  whole  of 
the  night  in  laying  down  loads  of  broken  stones  to  such  a  depth  that  they 
were  obliged  to  cut  away  the  bottom  of  the  toll-gate  to  allow  it  to  close  over 
the  maaa." — Glasgow  Courier  of  July  4. 

^IAt.  Eussell's  carriages  have  continued  to  perform  their  trips  with  inoreaa- 
ing  success.  The  following  is  the  running  of  the  last  three  days,  from  the 
Tontine,  in  Paisley,  to  Tradeston,  Glasgow : 

To  Paisley.  To  Glasgow. 

Thunday,  July  IT. — 10  o'clock,  40  minutes.  11  o'clock,  48  minutes. 

12      "         68      "  1       "       38       " 

2       "         66      "  8       "       69       ** 

Friday,  July  18th,  the  times  were:  44,  46,  35,  39,  46,  43  minutes. 

Saturday,  July  19th, the  times  were:  34,  33,  32,  36,  66,  44  minutes. 

We  have  only  further  to  remark,  that  on  the  last  two  trips  the  anxiety  to 
get  places  was  so  great  that  the  carriage  took  out  28  passengers  and  returned 
with  39." — Glasgow  Herald,  July  21. 
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"  Thrbb  mors  Dats'  RuvKiNa  of  Rusbbll's  Stbam-Garbiaobs. — ^Moti- 
day,  July  21.--TimaB:  50,  S5,  41,  38,  46,  69  minutes.  Tueaday,  22d. — 
Times :  50,  40,  49,  52,  39,  36  minates.  Wednesday,  23d.— Tunea :  85, 
34,  37,  36,  59,  37  minutes. 

The  carriage  that  left  Glasgow  yesterday  at  twelve,  did  the  distance  from 
the  Half-way  House  to  Paisley,  fully  three  and  a  half  miles,  in  ten  minutes, 
being  at  the  rate  of  21  miles  an  hour!" — Glasgow  Courier,  July  24. 

^  One  of  Mr.  RusadPs  steam-carriages  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley  having 
been  over-set  by  the  breaking  of  a  wheel,  the  boiler  bunt,  and  tw^  persona 
were  killed.  The  Court  of  Sessions  has,  in  consequence  of  this,  interdicted 
the  whole  set  of  carriages  from  running,  for  the  preaent  at  least  A  fine 
spedmen  this  of  Caledonian  wisdom  !  Why  do  they  not  dear  the  Clyde  of 
all  its  steamers,  since  certain  it  is  that  steamboats  have  met  with  accidents 
as  well  as  steam-carriages,  and  are  aa  likely  to  meet  with  them  again  ?  It 
is  impossible  so  absurd  an  interdict  can  atand.^' — London  Mechanic^  Maga-- 
zine,  August  3. 

[We  make  no  apology  for  occupying  so  much  space  with  this  subject,  for 
we  consider  it  one  of  the  practical  questions  of  the  day.  Steam-carriages  are 
to  be  running  on  our  common  roads,  ere  long,  we  firmly  believe.  If  steam  is 
cheaper  than  horse-power,  and  so  much  cheaper  as  to  warrant  the  immense 
outlay  for  railroads,  why  will  it  not  pay  without  this  expense  ?  The  only  dif- 
ficulty appears  to  be  in  arranging  the  machinery  so  as  to  have  it  perfectly 
under  control.  In  fact,  the  steam-carriages  would  now  be  in  operation  in 
England,  in  our  judgment,  had  not  a  combination  of  hostile  influences  driven 
them  off  the  ground. — Eds.  P.,  L.,  and  A.] 
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TRANSLATED   FROM   LB   TECHNOLOOISTB,   MAY,  1854. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  SocietS  IndustrielU  de  Hanovre  contain  on  this  sub- 
ject a  short  note,  which  we  here  present  to  our  readers : 

^  The  remarkable  phenomenon  that  cast-iron  presents  after  being  heated, 
of  not  returning,  on  cooling,  to  its  original  dimensions,  but  of  presenting 
constantly  an  increase  of  this  volume,  and,  by  consecutive  heatings  and  cool- 
ings, of  acquiring  a  permanent  volume,  larger  and  larger,  was  first  observed 
by  Prinsep,  in  1829.  This  chemist  found  that  a  retort  of  cast-iron,  of  which 
the  capacity  had  been  measured  with  care  by  the  weight  of  mercury  it  con- 
tained, gave  the  following  results.  Before  ever  being  heated,  the  retort  con* 
tained  9.13  cubic  inches  of  mercury ;  after  the  first  heating  and  cooling,  the 
contents  was  increased  to  9.64  cubic  Inches ;  and  after  three  successive  beat- 
ings to  the  fusing  point  of  silver,  the  contents  was  10.16  cubic  inches.  The 
cubic  dilatation  produced  then  was  11.28  per  cent,  or  a  lineal  dilatation  of 
nearly  3.73  per  100.  Since  this,  there  has  been  occasion  to  observe  more 
frequently,  and  to  investigate  this  property  of  cast-iron.  It  has  been  remarked, 
in  effect,  that  all  grate-bars  which  sustained  a  high  heat  became  curved,  little 
by  little,  that  they  elongated  more  and  more,  until  finally  they  would  push 
out  the  bars  that  sustained  them. 

M.  P.  W.  Brix,  in  a  work  he  has  recently  published,  entitled  Researches  on 
the  Calorific  Power  of  the  Principal  Combustibles  found  in  Prussia,  has  mad« 
known  some  experiments  on  this  subject.  By  the  aid  of  numerous  measurements, 
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he  has  fownd  that  its  permanent  length  augments  after  a  heating,  but  that  this 
augmentation  was  so  much  the  less  as  the  bar  had  been  heated  more  often, 
and  finally  ceased.  Thus,  a  grate-bar  of  3.5  feet  in  length,  after  three  days 
of  a  moderate  fire,  had  taken  a  permanent  elongation  of  3-16  of  an  inch, 
(equal  to  0.446  per  cent;)  at  the  end  of  17  days,  this  elongation  was  7-16 
of  an  inch,  (1.042  percent,)  and  at  the  end  of  30  days  had  reached  13-16  of 
an  inch,  (nearly  2  per  cent,)  and  did  not  yet  appear  to  have  attained  its 
maximum.  Another  bar  of  the  same  kind,  after  a  long  service,  had  preserved 
a  permanent  elongation  of  1.25  inches,  or  nearly  3  per  cent.  The  bars,  while 
in  the  fire,  experience  another  elongation,  which  is  temporary,  and  contract 
as  the  heat  is  diminished ;  and  it  may  hence  be  concluded  with  M.  Brix, 
that  it  is  proper  to  give  to  each  new  bar  a  play,  longitudinally,  of  about  1-25 
of  an  inch,  or  4  per  cent,  to  allow  for  this  permanent  and  temporary  elonga- 
tion. In  all  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  lon^  enough,  that  when  cold  it 
may  not  fall  between  the  supports,  but  in  general  it  seems  that  not  sufficient 
play  is  given  to  bars  supported  in  this  manner.^ 

NoT£  BT  Tbakslator. — ^This  is  a  matter  very  important  to  be  thought  of 
m  all  cases  where  cast-iron  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  high  heat,  as  fur- 
naces, retorts,  boilers,  etc,  and  especially  in  cases  where  cast-iron  may  be 
riveted  or  fastened  to  boiler-iron  or  other  metals.  In  such  cases,  the  cast- 
iron,  in  expanding  permanently  more  than  the  other  metal,  will  give  the  sur- 
face a  curved  form,  and  tend  to  break  the  rivets,  or  other  parts  of  the  con- 
struction, and  in  certain  circumstances  might  be  productive  of  very  inconvenient 
results.     This  is  very  plain  to  any  practical  man. 

Where  the  cast-iron  part  of  an  engine  is  riveted  to  the  boiler,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  attachments  should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  at  places  not  sub- 
mitted to  great  changes  of  temperature ;  but  if  this  condition  can  not  be  ful- 
filled, make  the  attachments  in  a  manner  to  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
evil  referred  to.  This  remark  is  made,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  permanent 
eioDgation  the  cast-iron  undergoes,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  different 
degrees  of  expansion  experienced  by  cast  and  wrought-iron  or  other  metals, 
hj  the  same  increase  of  temperature.  The  effects  of  this  are  soon  noticed  in 
the  loosening  of  joints,  warping  of  surfaces,  etc  The  intelligent  builder,  with 
a  knowledge  of  these  facts  and  their  extent,  can,  by  the  simple  laws  of  com- 
mon-sense, arrange  his  work  properly. 

These  effects  may  be  noticed  in  almost  every  place  where  cast-iron  is  sub- 
mitted to  high  heats,  in  retorU,  furnaces,  etc :  the  shoving  out  of  bricks,  the 
pushing  aside  of  supports,  and  neighboring  parts^  etc. 


mPLOTMENt  OF  QUICK-LIME    IN  HIGH  FURNACES  INSTEAD  OF 
LIMESTONE. 

BT  O.   MONTEFIOR  LEVI   AND   DR.   SMIL   80HMIDT. 

FaoBf  experiments  made  at  the  iron-works  of  Ongr6e,  near  Liege,  the^e 
geotlemen  found  that  to  produce  100  kilogrammes  (220  pounds)  of  pig-iron, 
Uie  average  consumption  of  coke  for  six  months  of  28  days,  when  lime-stone 
was  used,  was  160J  kilos.,  (353  pounds,)  while  with  burned  lirae  the  con- 
sumption was  only  146^  kilos.  (322  pounds,)  bein^  a  saving  of  8.88  per 
cent.    The  average  production  for  28  days,  with  lime-stone,  was  461,000 
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kilos^  and  with  burned  linae,  735,000  kilos.,  or  an  increase  of  24.3  per  cent. 
Corresponding  results  were  obtained  with  another  furnace  worked  three 
months  with  Time-stone  and  three  with  burned  lime.  The  average  coke  con- 
sumed per  100  kilos,  with  the  former  being  162,  and  with  the  latter  147^ 
kilos.  The  production  of  iron  per  month  being  on  an  average  469,000  with 
lime-stone,  and  563,000  with  lime.  The  furnaces  at  Ongr6e  have  now  been 
working  3^  years  with  lime,  with  the  same  result,  the  saving  per  year,  not- 
withstanding the  cost  of  first  having  to  burn  the  lime,  being  30,000  francs 
per  furnace.  The  aame  process  has  b^en  successfully  tried  in  some  parts  of 
Wales  and  in  England. — Edinburgh  Phil.  Journal, 
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A  BLAST  furnace  consists  of  two  columns,  one  of  air,  ascending  from  below 
upward,  and  the  other  of  solids,  thrown  in  from  above  and  descending.  At 
the  top,  the  amount  of  watery  vapor  is  9  to  14  per  cent  But  the  vapor  in 
the  gases  rapidly  diminishes.  At  the  top  the  gases  are,  nitrogen,  57*79: 
carbonic  oxide,  23*51;  carbonic  acid,  12*88;  hydrogen,  5*82.  At  between 
eight  and  seventeen  feet  from  the  top,  the  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen 
diminish,  and  the  water  completely  disappears.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  is 
first  changed  into  carbonic  acid,  and  then,  by  the  coal,  into  carbonic  oxide. 
The  hydrogen  is  produced  by  the  vapor  of  the  water,  which  is  decomposed 
by  carbon  into  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide.  As  the  column  of  gas  ascends, 
the  carbonic  oxide  diminishes,  and  the  carbonic  acid  increases — a  change 
produced  by  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide  upon  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which 
yields  carbonic  acid  and  metallic  iron.  It  seems  remarkable  that  hydrogen 
should  exist  in  contact  with  sesquioxide  of  iron,  at  a  red  heat,  without  deox- 
idizing it ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  an  electric  spark,  passed  through  car- 
bonic oxide,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  produces  carbonic  acid,  while  hydrogen 
remains.  Between  {he  neck  of  the  furnace  and  the  boshes  the  minerals  lose 
their  moisture,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  ff  of  its  oxygen  to  the  deoxidizing  power 
of  carbonic  oxide,  while  the  ^^  remaining  are  removed  between  the  boshes 
and  tweens  by  the  carbon  of  the  coal.  At  a  foot  above  the  tweens,  the  tem- 
perature diminishes,  and  to  this  the  line  of  fusion  is  limited,  and  here  the 
change  of  carbonic  acid  into  carbonic  oxide  is  complete. 

OOMFOSrnON  of  the  OABZS  in  ikon  FUBNAGEi. 

Depth  from  Uie  top  in  fei^t 6             8  11            14    .  17  93           M  34 

Nitrogen 66-35  64-77  6267  60-96  65-49  6828  66-75  6808 

Carbonic  acid 7-77       9*42  941       9-10  12*48  8-19  1008  — 

Carbonic  oxide 2697  20-24  2316  19*82  18-77  29*97  25-19  87-48 

Carbonic  hydrogen 8*76       8-28  4*67       6*64  4*31  1-64      2-38  — 

Hydrogen 6*78       6*49  9*83  12*42  7*62  4-92  6-66  8-18 

Olefiant  gas 0*43      0*85  0-95       1-57  1-88  —         —  — 

Cyanogen —         —  —         —  —  trace,  trace.  1'84 

The  occurrence  of  cyanogen  is  interesting,  although  its  formation  had  been 
long  ago  pointed  out.  When  an  iron  tube  was  introduced  through  a  hole 
two  feet  nine  inches  above  the  hearth,  a  gas  passed  out,  burning  witb  a  yellow 
flame,  similar  to  that  occurring  during  the  preparation  of  potassium.  The 
tube  was  soon  obstructed  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  Tbe  cyanogen  is  produced 
by  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  or  coal,  while  the  potassium  la  derived  fjrom  the 
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potash  of  the  coal,  (.07  per  cent,)  and  from  the  iron  ore,  (.76  per  cent,) 
amonnting  to  270  lbs.  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
Tolatilized,  and  is  decomposed  by  the  air  into  carbonate  of  potash  and  cyanide, 
which  is  gradually  decomposed  as  it  ascends.  Tliat  the  cyanogen  is  not 
altogether  decomposed  is,  however,  proved  by  the  results  obtained  at  Coltness 
iron  works,  where,  in  saving  the  waste  gases  for  the  purpose  of  calcining  the 
ore,  a  considerable  quantity  of  alkali,  containing  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
carbonate  of  potash,  is  sublimed  in  the  common  furnace  at  the  summit.  The 
amount  of  alkaline  salta  sublimed  may  be  about  two  and  a  half  tons  per 
fomace  during  the  year. — Ex, 


OINOINNATI    AND    CHARLESTON    RAILWAY. 

The  Kentucky  Legislature  has  granted  a  liberal  charter  to  the  Kentucky 
Union  Railway  Company,  whose  object  it  is  to  make  the  last  link  in  the  rail- 
way line  from  Cincinnati  to  Charleston.  The  distance  by  the  route  adopted 
will  be  as  follows : 

Cincinnati  to  Danville,  -  -  -  182  miles. 

Danville  to  Knoxville,        -  -  -  -       130      " 

Knoxvilie  to  Charleston,  via  Blue  Ridge  Railroad,  370     ^ 

Aggregate,  -  -  -  -  632  miles. 

"We  doubt,"  says  the  Cincinnati  Railroad  Record^  **  whether  any  railway 
in  America  will  ever  be  of  such  vast  importance  as  one  which  shall  connect 
the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Southern  Atlantic  on  the  most  direct  route. 
The  productions  of  the  different  sections  are  totally  different;  the  habits  and 
usages  of  the  people  are  different.  The  interior  country,  reached  from  either 
end,  is  fall  of  the  most  valuable  mineral  resources,  and  thus  all  the  exchanges 
would  be  beneficial,  both  in  a  commercial  and  moral  aspect  It  is  now 
nearly  twenty  years  since  this  subject  engaged  the  profound  attention  of  the 
people  of  Cincinnati,  Charleston,  and  all  the  intermediate  country.  We  have 
before  as  the  pamphlets  and  letters  published  and  written  at  that  time.  They 
exhibit  the  proceedings  of  various  public  bodies,  and  the  records  of  many 
distinguished  men,  now  commemorated  by  history.  Among  them  were  (>en. 
Harrison  and  Dr,  Drake  of  this  city,  and  Gen.  Hayne  and  Col.  Blanding  of 
Cbarieston* 

Time  has  only  proved  what  was  then  said  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
work,  and  rendered  its  necessity  to  the  country  more  apparent. 

The  completion  of  this  grand  route,  from  Cfharleston  to  Cincinnati  is  now 
entirely  within  reach,  from  Cincinnati  to  Danville  is  nearly  completed. 
From  Charleston  to  Anderson,  South-Carolina,  is  finished.  The  Blue  Ridge 
Railroad  from  Anderson  to  Knoxville,  via  the  Rabun  Gap,  is  secured  by  the 
ample  aid  South-Carolina  and  Tennessee  have  given  to  the  work.  From 
Knoxville  to  the  Kentucky  State  line  is  secured  by  the  State  ud  and  county 
suhficriptions.  The  line  covered  by  the  Kentucky  Union  Railway  charter 
b,  therefore,  the  only  one  wanting.  By  its  connection  with  other  roads,  and 
the  immense  through-traffic  whidi  must  inevitably  take  place,  the  stock  of 
the  road  will  undoubtedly  be  good,  notwithstanding  the  sparsenees  of  the 
coantry  through  which  it  passes. 

There  is  no  enterprise  in  which  the  merchants  and  capitalists  of  Cincinnati 
have  a  deeper  interest  than  in  this,  and  we  trust  it  will  meet  with  the  encou- 
lagement  which  it  so  eminently  deserves.'' 
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Id  the  construction  of  new  cars,  compactness  and  economy  may  be  gained 
by  locating  the  main  channels  between  the  inner  and  outer  casings  of  the 
cars,  in  which' case  a  valve-slat,  or  shutter  in  the  casing  of  the  window  recess, 
governs  the  admission  of  air,  instead  of  inner  windows. 

From  the  foreg<jiug  description,  illustrated  by  the  fiofures  in  the  cut,  it  is 
believed  the  process  of  ventilation  by  this  plan  will  be  fully  understood.  The 
earnest  and  careful  attention  of  railway  managers,  car  manufacturers,  and  men 
of  science,  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  philosophical  principles  involved,  in 
the  exclusion  of  dust  from  cars,  and  the  practicability  of  the  proposed  method 
of  putting  them  in  operation.  The  subject  has  long  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  inventor,  who  believes  the  plan  here  presented  combines  the  provisions 
necessary  to  exclude  the  dust,  smoke,  and  cinders,  a  profusion  of  pure  air, 
economy  of  expense,  and  those  self-adjusting  features  which  will  render  any 
attention  from  those  in  charge  of  the  train  superfluous. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  theory  adopted  is,  that  the  rapid  displacement 
of  the  air  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  train  through  it  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed  raises  the  dust,  and  the  friction  and  eddv  resulting  cause  it,  by  the  suc- 
tion toward  the  centre  of  the  eddy,  to  envelop  the  rear  of  the  train ;  and 
there  being  no  corresponding  pressure  of  the  air  from  within  the  cars,  outtoard^ 
but  owing  to  the  waste  through  the  roof  a  decided  suction  intoard,  the 
dust,  smoke,  and  cinders  which  happen  to  be  within  the  influence  of  this 
eddying  current,  are  drawn  through  all  the  apertures  or  crevices  into  the 
inteiior  of  the  cars.  To  prevent  this  intrusion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  oppose 
an  equal  pressure  of  the  air  from  inside  the  cars  outward.  But  as  this  air, 
in  order  to  remove  the  difSculty,  must  be  free  from  objectionable  matter,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  it  from  the  head  of  the  train.  The  correctness  of  this 
theory  it  is  believed  few  will  deny.  Some  of  the  features  of  this  arrangement 
must  be  decided  by  experiment ;  such  as  the  size  of  the  channel  which  may- 
be necessary  to  convey  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  to  exclude  the  dust  efi'ect- 
ually  from  the  longest  trains.  The  largest  required  size  oiice  ascertained,  all 
may  be  uniformly  constructed,  as,  in  case  of  a  too  powerful  current,  each  pas- 
senger has  his  own  remedy  at  hand  in  the  closing  of  his  window,  or  decreas- 
ing the  size  of  the  aperture  through  which  the  air  is  received. 

The  efficiency  of  the  ventilation  may  be  thus  demonstrated.  Suppose  the 
entrance  of  the  channel  to  have  an  area  of  10  square  feet,  which  will  give  us 
90  divi^ions  of  area,  each  4  inches  square.  This  will  pass  air  at  the  rate  of 
32  miles  per  hour — the  assumed  speed  of  the  train — ^if  an  unobstructed  pas- 
sage is  formed  through  the  interior  of  the  cars  to  the  open  air  above.  As  the 
channel  becomes  enlarged  in  its  interior  formation,  the  speed  of  the  current 
will  be  diminished,  and  at  the  windows,  where  the  effect  of  the  passing  air  is 
required  for  coolness,  the  channel  will  consist  of  the  spaces  opened  by  the 
raised  windows  of  the  train.  The  size  of  the  channel  so  formed,  at  and  by 
the  windows,  will  govern  the  speed  of  the  current  there.  Doubling  the 
capaaity  of  the  channel  inwardly,  and  consequently  its  area,  will  therefore 
give  us  180  divisions  of  area,  each  4  inches  square,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
will  take  from  the  velocity  one  half,  reducing  it  to  16  miles  per  hour. 
Doubling  again  the  capacity  of  the  channel,  gives  860  divisions  of  area,  4 
inches  square,  leaving  the  speed  of  the  current  but  8  miles  per  hour.  This 
would  give  to  360  windows  16  inches  of  air-current  each,  at  8  miles  per 
hour,  or  32  inches  at  4  miles  per  hour;  a  breeze  as  strong  as  would  be 
agreeable,  if  constant,  in  a  warm  day.  With  an  elevation  of  roof  allowing 
an  entrance  of  20  feet  area,  we  should  have  double  this  effect,  or  64  inches 
each  window.    The  air  after  entering  Uie  cars  must,  of  course,  be  led  outward 
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throngh  a  sufficient  number  of  ventilating  chimneys  of  the  usual  construction, 
unless  better  modes  shall  be  prepared  for  its  escape. 

The  inventor  is  aware  that  so  many  methods  of  ridding  the  travelling  pub- 
lic of  the  insufferable  nuisance  of  dust  have  been  proposed,  most  or  all  of 
which  have  failed  to  answer  the  desired  purpose,  that  the  attempt  to  form 
snch  a  combination  as  will  steer  clear  of  all  objections  and  provide  a  healthy 
and  pure  atmosphere  to  breathe,  without  adding  the  least  inconvenience  to 
the  present  mode  of  travel,  may  be  deemed  a  bold  if  not  a  rash  undertaking — 
an  improbable  if  not  impossible  achievement.  Having  full  faith,  however, 
in  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  have  guided  him  from  the  conception  to 
the  maturity  of  his  plan,  he  places  it  before  the  public  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence that  practical  experiments  will  establish  the  complete  success  of  this 
mode  of  ventilation.  Experience  teaches  us  that  many  things  which  were 
long  considered  impossible  or  even  visionary,  have  been  lately  accomplished 
by  human  invention,  and  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  too  great  a  tax  upon  the 
credulity  of  some  to  believe  in  the  success  of  this. 

The  practicability  of  the  invention  having  been  decided  upon,  the  next 
question  presenting  itself  is  one  of  expense.  Most  people  would  say  this 
latter  is  of  no  consequence  at  all,  where  health  and  comfort  are  so  directly 
concerned.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  increase  of  travel  which  would 
result  from  the  extinction  of  this  annoyance  from  dust,  would  refund  the  cost 
many  fold.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  expense  of  applying  this  mode  of 
ventilation  to  new  cars  will  consist  in  the  cost  of  the  movable  extension-pieces 
which  make  the  channel  continuous;  while  the  application  of  it  to  cars 
already  constructed  would  only  involve  a  secondary  roof  and  outer  walls, 
extending  down  so  as  to  include  the  windows.  The  expense  attending  either 
of  these  modes  of  application  is  comparatively  trifling. 

The  inventor,  Mr.  Cyrus  Lancaster,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  secured  his 
right  to  this  improvement  by  application  to  the  Commissioner  for  Letters 
Patent  As  the  adoption  of  uiis  plan  of  ventilation,  immediately  its  succeed 
is  demonstrated  upon  all  the  great  routes  of  travel,  especially  where  com- 
petition exists,  is  deemed  almost  certain  as  a  means  of  retaining  a  share  of 
the  public  patronage,  it  is  submitted  that  manufacturers  of  cars  would  do 
well  to  give  it  their  consideration,  with  a  new  of  obtaining  a  right  to  incor- 
porate it  in  cars  of  their  construction  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment 


ON  THE  EMPLOY  OP  SAL  AMMONIAC  TO  PREVENT  INCRUSTATIONS  IN 
STEAM-BOILERS. 

TRANSLATED   FROM   LE   TECHNOLOGISTS,   MAY,   1854. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Soeiite  Royah  des  Ingenieurs  Hollandaia  contain 
two  reports  on  this  subject,  which  we  have  caused  to  be  translated  into 
French,  on  account  of  the  interest  the  question  presents  at  present 

Report  of  M.  de  Bries  Robbe, — The  employ  of  sal  ammoniac  to  prevent 
incrustations  in  steam-boilers,  or  to  make  them  disappear,  has  been  proposed 
by  M.  n.  Ritterbrandt,  and  since  has  drawn  the  attention  of  M.  Conrad, 
Director  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Holland.  It  is  to  him  that  are  due 
the  experiments  in  question :  ^  The  experiments  which  have  been  tried  on 
locomotives  on  the  railways  in  Holland,  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  an 
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excellent  means  to  detach  aad  dissolve  the  calcareous  iocrustations  of  boilers, 
and  dispose  of  them  so  far  that  the  boilers  may  be  completely  rid  of  them. 
To  prove  this,  there  was  introduced  60  grammes  (a  French  gramme  is  the 
I'lOOOth  part  of  a  kilogramme,  or  2.2  pounds)  of  sal  ammoniac  in  powder 
into  a  boiler,  immediately  after  being  filled  with  water.  This  was  left  until 
the  evening  of  the  next  day,  after  the  locomotive  had  done  its  ser\'ice.  The 
boiler  being  found  not  dirty,  it  was  run  still  another  day,  at  the  end  of  which  it 
was  emptied,  and  the  boiler  appeared  perfectly  clean.  The  water  taken  out  was 
generally,  in  proportion  to  the  calcareous  matters  contained  in  the  boiler,  a 
solution  more  or  less  saturated  witn  sal  ammoniac  and  lime,  which  amounted 
to  1-800  the  weight  of  the  solution.  Later,  there  were  formed  paillettes  of 
lime,  which  easily  passed  off  by  the  discharge'Cocks.  Afi;er  the  boiler  had 
thns  been,  during  fifteen  days  or  a  month,  pui^ed  of  incrustations,  it  sufficed 
to  introduce  once  or  twice  per  week  60  grammes  of  the  salt,  to  keep  it  entirely 
clean.  A  more  attentive  examination  showed  that  the  water,  after  one  or 
two  days  of  service,  did  not  give  a  single  trace  of  iron  or  copper  in  solution. 

*^  It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  quantity  of  salt  indicated  can  not  in  the  least 
shorten  the  duration  of  the  boiler,  (the  writer  here  refers  to  the  effect  on  the 
boiler  and  tubes  which  might  be  suspected  to  take  place  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  sal  ammoniac,  sulphate  of  ammonia,)  and  consequent  disengage- 
ment of  free  sulphuric  acid,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  augment  that  of  the 
fire-box  and  tubes,  by  preventing  destructive  incrustations;  and  it  also 
decreases  the  quantity  of  combustion,  as  the  incrustations  are  very  bad  con- 
ductors of  heat.  Again,  the  decreased  quantity  of  fuel  used  tends  of  course 
to  make  the  boiler  last  longer.  It  is  probable  that  the  sal  ammoniac,  in 
combining  with  the  lime,  forms  chlorhydrate  of  lime,  aad  that  by  this  com- 
bination the  ammonia  is  set  free ;  at  least  this  is  what  is  conjectured  by  the 
odor  of  the  steam.  The  sal  amoaoniac,  in  powder,  coets  about  3  francs  per 
kilo^arame." 

Report  of  M,  C.  Schfffer, — ^**  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1847, 
experiments  were  undertaken  on  the  steam-boiler  at  the  royal  saw-manu- 
factory of  Rotterdam,  with  sal  ammoniac,  to  ascertain  to  what  point  they 
could  succeed  by  this  means  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  of  incrustations 
on  the  sides  of  this  boiler.  This  boiler  is  low-pressure,  the  tension  of  the 
steam  being  scarcely  1-1 0th  of  an  atmosphere  above  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  puts  in  movement  a  machine  of  Ifi-horse  power,  of  Maudslay^s. 
The  water  employed  is  that  of  the  Meuse,  which,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
M.  Muller,  contains  much  calcareous  matter.  From  the  26th  March  there 
were  introduced,  three  times  a  week,  100  grammes  of  sal  ammoniac  into  this 
boiler,  after  having  ijeen  cleaned  of  all  previous  incrustations.  Four  months 
afterward,  I  submitted  to  an  examination  the  sides  of  this  boiler,  and  I  found 
a  tolerably  regular  accumulation  of  incrustations  on  the  vertical  sides,  while 
above  the  furnace  this  crust  was  much  less.  Its  thickness  was  evidently  less 
everywhere  than  usual,  and  nevertheless,  during  all  this  period,  it  had  been 
heated  on  the  average  14  hours  per  day.  The  boiler  was  cleaned  anew,  and 
about  45  pounds  of  incrustations  removed.  I  at  once  commenced  a  new- 
trial,  and  as  I  did  not  know  exactly  the  proportion  of  salt  necessary  to  com- 
pletely prevent  the  evil,  I  resolved  to  double  the  former  trial,  and  to  use  200 
grammes,  which  was  thrown  twice  a  week  into  the  boiler.  After  more  than 
five  months  of  work,  there  were  still  some  incrustations,  and  prindpally,  ns 
in  the  first  trial,  on  the  vertical  sides ;  but  the  experiments  go  to  show  thar, 
by  the  use  of  this  salt,  incrustations  may  be  very  much  diminished,  and  per- 
haps totally  prevented,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  pursue  these  experi- 
ments further." 
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ELECTROTYPING. 

The  following  is  the  process  for  covering  a  piece  of  metal  with  the  sub- 
stances named.    The  directions  are  as  given  by  Dr.  Gore : 

To  Coat  Articles  of  Copper,  Brass,  or  German  Silver  with  Alttmi- 
NiuM. — ^Take  eqnal  measures  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  or  take  one  measure 
each  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  two  measures  of  water ;  add  to 
the  water  a  small  quantity  of  pipe-clay,  in  the  proportion  of  five  or  ten  grains 
by  weight  to  every  ounce  by  measure  of  water,  (^  or  i  oz.  to  the  pint,)  rub 
the  clay  with  the  water  until  the  two  are  perfectly  mixed,  then  add  the  acid 
to  the  clay  solution  and  boil  the  mixture  in  a  covered  glass  vessel  one  hour. 
Allow  the  liquid  to  settle,  take  the  clear  supernatant  solution,  while  hot,  and 
immerse  in  it  an  earthen  porous  cell,  containing  a  mixture  of 'one  measure  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  tei  measures  of  water,  together  with  a  rod  or  plate  of  amal- 
gamated zinc ;  take  a  small  Smee^s  battery  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  plates 
connected  together,  intensity  fashion,  and  connect  its  positive  pole  by  a  wire 
with  the  piece  of  zinc  in  the  porous  cell.  Having  perfectly  cleaned  the  sur- 
face of  the  article  to  be  coated,  connect  it  by  a  wire  with  the  negative  pole  of 
the  battery  and  immerse  it  in  the  hot  clay  solution ;  immediately  abundance 
of  gas  will  be  evolved  from  the  iwhole  of  the  immersed  surface  of  the  article, 
and  iD  a  few  minutes,  if  the  size  of  the  article  is  adapted  to  the  quantity  of 
the  current  of  electricity  passing  through  it,  a  fine  white  deposit  of  alumi- 
nium will  appear  all  over  its  surface.  It  may  then  be  taken  out,  washed 
qaickly  in  clean  water,  and  wiped  dry  and  (>oli8hed ;  but  if  a  thicker  coating 
18  required,  it  must  be  taken  out  when  the  deposit  becomes  dull  in  appear- 
ance, washed,  dried,  polished,  and  re'immersed ;  and  this  must  be  repeated 
at  intervals,  as  often  as  it  becomes  dull,  until  the  required  thickness  is 
obtained.  'With  small  articles  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  either  in  this  or 
the  following  process,  that  a  separate  battery  be  employed,  as  the  article  to 
be  coated  may  be  connected  by  a  wire  with  the  piece  of  zinc  in  the  porous  cell, 
and  immersed  in  the  outer  liquid,  when  it  will  receive  a  deposit,  but  more 
slowly  than  when  a  battery  is  employed. 

To  Coat  Articles  with  Silicium. — Take  the  following  preparations :  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce,  by  measure,  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  a  quarter  of  au  ounce 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  40  or  50  grains,  either  of  precipitated  silica  or  of  fine 
while  sand — the  former  dissolves  more  purely — and  boil  the  whole  together 
a  few  minutes  until  no  more  silica  is  dissolved.  Use  this  solution  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  clay  solution,  and  a  fine  white  deposit  of  metallic  silicium 
will  be  obtained,  provided  the  size  of  the  article  is  adapted  to  the  quantity  of 
the  electric  current;  common  red  sand,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  silicious  stone 
finely  powdered,  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  white  sand,  and  with  equal 
success,  if  it  be  previously  boiled  in  hydrochloric  acid,  to  remove  the  red  oxide 
of  iron  or  other  impurities.  Both  in  depositing  aluminium  and  silicium, 
it  is  necessary  to  well  saturate  the  acid  with  the  solid  ingredients  by  boiling, 
otherwise  very  little  deposit  of  metal  will  be  obtained. 


The  Largest  Chttboh  in  Europe  is  at  St  Petersburg.  It  was  begun  in  1771, 
and  in  twenty  years  two  tbonsand  men  had  npt  finished  the  walls.  It  is  of 
polished  marble,  both  outside  and  in ;  the  pillars  are  of  one  piece,  fifty  feet  high, 
the  base  and  capitals  of  solid  silver ;  but  the  greatest  ouricsity  of  all  is  a  wooden 
box,  constructed  to  cover  it  from  the  weather. 
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THE  MINERAL  RESOURCOES  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH-CAROLINA. 

The  following  is  the  work  of  Samuel  M.  Dewey,  a  public-spirited  citizen 

of  Virginia : 

List  of  valuable  and  interesting  Jfinerah,  including  some  of  the  principal 
ranges  of  Bocks,  knovm  to  abound  in  the  counties  of  Henry^  Patrick^ 
Carroll^  and  Floyd,  in  Virginia ;  and  in  Rockingham^  Stokes^  Forsyth^ 
Surrey y  and  Yadkin^  in  North- Carolina :  a  Section  of  the  Piedmont 
Country,  embracing  the  Northern  Head-waters  of  the  Great  Yadkin,  and 
all  the  Tributaries  of  Dan  River. 

1.  Iron  Ore  of  every  desirable  species  or  kind,  apparently  boundless  in 
quantity ;  beds  or  veins  of  one  or  more  valuable  varieties  existing  in  each  o 
the  above-named  counties,  all  of  which,  except  Carroll,  Henry,  and  Forsyth, 
having  yielded  ores  that  have  been  successfully  conf«rted  into  iron  of  the 
best  quality. 

2.  Coal. — Anthracite,  or  Stope  Coal,  in  Rockingham  and  Stokes,  approach- 
ing nearly  or  quite  to  the  line  of  Henry  county,  if  it  does  not  pass  to  that 
section  of  Virginia ;  the  Fossil  Coal  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  to  all  appear^ 
ance  is  exhaustless  as  regards  quantity. 

3.  Limestone. — ^Primitive,  Granular  Limestone,  or  the  finest  quality  of 
White,  Gray,  Mottled,  and  other  colored  Marble ;  there  being  seven  quarries 
in  Stokes,  three  in  Forsyth,  two  in  Yadkin ;  beside  an  extensive  range  of 
impure  Linestone  in  the  counties  of  Stokes  and  Forsyth ;  a  single  range  or 
bed  of  the  same  in  Patrick ;  and  several  quarries  of  secondary  Limestone 
in  Rockingham,  some  of  the  latter  being  Hydraulic  Limestone,  while 
others  are  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  qualities  of  Granular,  Black, 
Variegated  Marble,  superior  to  any  other  known  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States. 

4.  Lead  Orb — In  Carroll,  Floyd,  Stokes,  and  Surrey. 

5.  Copper  Ore — In  Patrick,  Carroll,  Floyd,  Forsyth,  and  Surrey, 

6.  Gold. — ^There  have  been  recently  discovered  three  auriferous  deposits 
in  Patrick,  one  in  Carroll,  three  in  Stokes,  four  in  Forsyth,  three  in  Surrey, 
and  four  in  Yadkin ;  making  eighteen  gold  deposit  mines,  each  of  them 
being  believed  to  be  traceable  to  veins  that  have  not  been  sufficiently  pene- 
trated or  tested  to  be  pronounced  workable,  or  rich  enough  to  justify  their 
being  worked. 

7.  Manganese. — ^Three  beds  in  Patrick,  one  in  Carroll,  one  in  Henry,  two 
in  Forsyth,  and  one  in  Surrey. 

8.  Plumbaqo,  or  Black  Lead,  occurs  repeatedly  in  Patrick,  Stokes, 
Forsyth,  Surrey,  Yadkin,  and  Rockingham. 

9.  Native  Alum  exists  in  several  parts  of  Patrick  and  Stokes. 

10.  SaLTPETRE  exists  in  Patrick,  Henry,  Floyd,  Stokes,  and  Surrey. 

11.  Fire-Brick  Clay — In  Patrick,  Stokes,  Surrey,  and  Rockingham. 

12.  Porcelain  Clay — ^In  Stokes  and  Surrey. 

13.  PoTTEtts'  Clay — In  Forsyth,  and  throughout  the  other  counties. 

14.  Pure  White  Talc,  or  Crude  French  Chalk — In  Surrey — there 
being  an  extensive  range  of  impure  Talc  in  Patrick,  and  also  one  in  CarrolL 

15.  Itacolumite,  or  perfectly  fire-proof  Elastic  Sandstone,  in  Stokes. 

16.  Bronze-colored,  Satin-lustred  Serpentine — In  Stokes  and  For- 
syth. 

17.  Variegated  and  other  Valuable  Kinds  of  Stealfte  or  Soap 
stone,  in  Patrick,  Carroll,  Floyd,  Stokes,  Forsyth,  Surrey,  and  Yadkin. 
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18.  PRiMiriYE  Sandstonjes,  suitable  for  a  variety  of  purpoBes,  such  as 
grindstoDes  and  wliatBtones,  in  Patrick,  Oarroll,  Stokes,  and  Surrey. 

19.  Secondary  Sandstones,  suitable  for  grindstones  and  whetstones,  in 
Henfj,  Rockingham,  and  Stokes. 

20.  Mill-Stone  Grit,  in  Patrick,  Henry,  Stokes,  and  Rockingham.         * 

21.  BurrStonb,  in  Floyd,  Stokes,  Surrey,  and  Forsyth. 

22.  Jasper,  of  many  varieties,  including  the  Opal,  Striped,  Yellow, 
Red,  Brown,  and  other  hues — some  of  them  being  drusy,  or  incrusted  with 
minute  Quartz  Crystals — ^alsoBotryoldal  and  Mammillated  concretions,  in  four 
parts  of  Stokes. 

23.  Calcedont,  of  all  tints  and  colors,  embracing  the  Wax-Iustred,  the 
Milky  or  White  Cornelian,  Rose-coioied,  Blue,  Pink,  Honey,  Yellovr,  Sard, 
etc,  mth  Mammillated  and  Botryoidal  concretions,  also  the  Druse,  in  nine 
sections  of  Stokes  and  one  of  Forsyth. 

24.  Agates. — ^Mossy,  Yellow,  Scarlet,  Green,  and  Gold-colored,  with  wav 
ing  lines,  etc,  in  two  parts  of  Stokes. 

25.  Garnets,  in  Carroll,  Patrick,  Stokes,  and  Forsyth. 

26.  Black  Schist,  or  Tourmaline,  in  Henry,  Patrick,  Carroll,  Stokes, 
Forsyth,  and  Surrey. 

27.  Yellow  Tourmaline,  m  Yadkin. 

28.  Stalactitic  Quartz,  with  Jasper  base,  in  Stokes, 

29.  HoRNSTONE,  of  Houcy,  Yellow,  Claret,  and  other  colors,  in  Stokes. 
SO.  Amethtstic  Quartz,  Crystals,  in  Henry  and  Forsyth. 

31.  Limpid,  Corrugated,  Yellow,  and  Pink-colored,  Auricular,  Ptra- 
lODicAL,  AND  PsiSMATic-BQAPED  QuARTss  Crtstals,  iu  Hcury,  Fofsyth, 
Patrick,  Carroll,  Floyd,  Rockingham,  Stokes,  Surrey,  and  Yadkin. 

32.  AcTisoLiTE,  or  Cotton-Stone,  in  Floyd,  Stokes,  Surrey,  Yadkin,  and 
Forsyth. 

33.  Tabular  Druse  Quartz,  in  Forsyth  and  Yadkin. 

34.  SiLicious  Petrutactions,  in  Stokes  and  Rockingham,  constituting  a 
rast  range  of  petrified  trees,  or  parts  of  trees,  some  of  them  measuring  nme 
feet  in  circumference,  and  some  that  were  evidentiy  more  or  less  decayed,  pre- 
rioQs  to  undergoing  the  process  of  petrifaction,  contain  clusters  of  Quartz 
Ciystals.  This  remarkable  body  of  fossil  curiosities  extends  from  German- 
town,  in  Stokes,  to  Leaksrille,  m  Rockingham,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five 
miles,  and  fulij  merits  the  name  of  Petrified  Forest. 


KB  BO  novai,  fn  loom,  axo  tbb  iotil. 
OBSEBYATIOira  ON  THE  DROUTH  IN  LA5I0ILLE  COUNTY. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  In  Lamoille  County  we  hare  a  large  portion  of  alluvial, 
sandv  pl^n,  which  in  dry  seasons  does  not  produce  well,  especiallv  grass, 
whidi  is  a  very  essential  crop  in  this  high  latitude.  The  earth  has  not 
been  saturated  with  water  fflnce  May.  The  8th  Juna  we  had  several  fine 
showers ;  since  that  time  we  have  haa  four  showers  that  wet  down  about  one 
inch  ;  none  to  exceed  two ;  several  sprinklers,  to  the  amount  of  a  heavy  dew. 

The  com-leayes  began  to  roll  the  6th  July ;  the  16th  the  grass  in  our  pas- 
tures would  crumple  under  our  feet,  and  was  as  dead  as  in  April.  Not  more 
than  one  third  of  our  corn-stalks  is  furnished  with  ears,  the  lower  leaves  are 
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dead,  and  many  are  now  cutting^  it  up  and  feeding  it  to  their  cattle.  Pota- 
toes, not  one  third  of  a  crop,  selling  for  75  cents  5ie  bushel ;  hay  is  selling 
at  $10  the  ton,  never  before,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  over  |6,  and  fre- 
quently at  $4.  I  have  resided  in  this  town  fifty-six  years ;  it  never  has  been 
M  dry  before  since  my  living  here.  In  describing  this  extreme  dryness,  I 
confine  my  remarks  to  our  sandy  plains ;  the  crops  are  better  on  the  back, 
moist  lands,  but  tkej/  suffer  very  much.  Three  weeks  since,  the  hop-growers  had 
despaired  of  a  crop,  on  which  is  placed  great  dependence,  the  bottom  leaves 
being  dead  up  the  poles  quite  a  distance ;  within  that  time  two  showers 
have  fallen,  that  wet  down  about  an  inch  each,  and  the  hop  has  matured 
wonderfully.  The  wells  and  small  streams  are  many  of  them  dry,  and 
springs  tail  that  never  were  known  to  before.  It  is  not  unfrequent  for  peo- 
ple to  fetch  their  water  for  culinary  purposes  half  a  mile,  and  drive  their  ani- 
mals thus  far  for  water. 

The  shade-trees  planted  by  the  way-side,  or  before  dwellings,  one  year 
since,  and  leafed  out  luxuriantly  last  spring,  many  of  them  are  now  dead  ; 
the  maple-trees  before  my  house,  ten  inches  in  diameter,  planted  thirty  years 
ago.  the  leaves  are  falling,  and  many  of  those  on  the  trees  look  as  if  scorched 
by  fire. 

A  high  cranberry  in  my  garden  has  been  planted  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  its  berries  are  shrivelled  and  dry ;  the  apples  and  plums  are  falling  from 
the  trees  in  abundance ;  even  raspberries  and  blackberries  have  failed.  The 
heat  has  been  very  oppressive,  the  thermometer,  ranging,  from  12  to  2  o'clock, 
at  from  80°  to  98°,  many  days  in  succession.  The  temperature  of  the  nights 
has  been  unsteady,  very  warm,  and  cool,  ranging  at  sunrise  from  68°  to  40^, 
and  this  morning,  Aug.  18th,  36°,  the  coolest  since  May.  The  barometer, 
for  some  ten  weeks,  has  stood  much  of  the  time  at  29.40,  no  time  lower  than 
29.20. 

That  great  pest  in  dry  seasons,  the  grasshopper,  is  destrpying  every  green 
thing.  The  leaves  of  the  potato-vine,  in  many  places,  are  all  eaten  off,  and  the 
silk  of  the  com  is  eaten  to  the  cob,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  little  expected 
from  that  indispensable  crop ;  the  wheat  and  oats  are  suffering  from  the 
depredations  of  this  little  unwelcome  parasite. 

Food  for  cattle  is  so  short,  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  taken  off  the  stock  is  turned 
into  the  mow-fields,  and  they  are  pressing  their  claims  for  food  and  drink, 
and  breaking  into  the  inclosures  on  every  hand. 

Were  the  whole  country  in  our  predicament,  a  famine  would  be  the 
result;  wheat  is  not  to  be  bought;  flour,  fill  the  barrel;  oats,  62 j^  cents 
per  bushel ;  com,  $1.25  per  bushel ;  potatoes,  75  cents  per  bushel;  butter, 
20  cents  per  pound,  and  other  articles  in  proportion. 

In  addition  to  all  our  other  woes,  this  momijig,  Aug.  18th,  I  discovered 
the  rust,  or  rot,  had  attacked  the  potato-vines. 

The  drouth  is  very  extensive,  but  not  as  severe  usually  elsewhere  as  in  our 
county.  Signs  of  rain  are  abundant,  but  the  clouds  will  break  and  disperse 
without  rain;  the  wind,  f  r  more  than  eight  weeks  has  been,  a  great  share 
of  the  time,  in  the  south  A.M.,  at  M.,  and  until  2  o'clock,  west,  at  night 
north-west. 

Your  Plough  cuts  a  wide  furrow.  I  have  received  letters  in  relation  to 
the  cultivation  of  hops  from  Georgia  and  from  Alabama,  the  writers  of 
which  had  noticed  my  address  in  your  journal.  Ariel  Hunton. 

Bj/de-Park,  August  18, 1864. 
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_  Stebver's  Double- Acting  Foeoe- 

PuMPS. — This  pump  draws  and  dis- 
charges an  eqnfd  stream  of  water, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  all  situa- 
tions requiring  large  or  small  qaanti- 
tiea  of  water,  namely :  mines,  orew- 
eries,  railroad  water-stations,  tan- 
works,  paper-mills,  steam-engines, 
plantationSi  steam-boats,  ships,  irri- 
gating land,  dwelling-houses,  wells  of 
any  depth,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  five 
different  sizes,  capable  of  discharging 
from  25  to  800  gallons  per  minute, 
and  can  be  worked  by  hand,  horse, 
water,  or  steam-power,  and  being 
compact,  require  but  little  space, 
and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
They  are  said  to  give  great  satisfaction  for  mining  purposes. 

Beside  pumps  of  all  sizes,  Mr.  S.  has  on  hand,  and  furnishes  to  order,  at  his 
warehouse,  170  Broadway,  all  sizes  of  wrought  and  cast-iron,  lead,  copper,  block- 
tio,  and  gutta-percha  pipes,  leather  and  India-rubber  hose,  couplings,  branch- 
pipes,  and  every  article  requisite  for  hydraulic  purposes. 

FAu^BfYBs  IloxTTB  TO  BosTON. — We  have  again  had  most  substantial  evi- 
dence o€  the  merits  of  this  &vorite  route.  The  *^  Bay  State,"  Capt.  Brown ;  Mr. 
Stickney,  clerk,  and  that  important  personage,  the  cook,  and  ^1  hands,  are  just 
what  they  should  be,  to  do  justice  to  owners  and  passengers;  and  the  "  Empire 
State,"  its  commander.  Captain  Brayton,  and  Mr.  Symons,  clerk,  suffer  uothing 
by  eomparison,  and  the  table  of  the  latter,  among  fdl  boats  we  have  sailed  in.,  is 
equalled  only  by  that  of  the  former.  The  state-rooms  in  both  are  convenient, 
the  beds  good  and  clean,  and  the  servants  throughout  attentive.  This  route 
gives  yon  but  fifty  miles  in  the  cars,  and  an  entire  night's  rest.  Mr.  Borden,  70 
West  street,  is  the  agent 

Wboso  Location:  CLOTmNo-SroRE. — ^In  speaking  of  Lippincott  &  Co/s 
exteoave  clothing-store  in  Philadelphia,  recently,  we  located  it  on  the  wrong 
comer.  It  is  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Fourth  and  Market  streets,  and  may 
be  easily  distinguished  as  being  the  only  red  store  in  the  neighborhood.  Lippin- 
cott A;  Co.  are  now  laying  in  tSeir  fall  and  winter  stock  of  ready-made  garments, 
mann&ctwred  in  their  usual  good  and  durable  style,  and  we  would  again  call  the 
attention  of  purchasers  to  their  excellent  assortment. 

New-Yobx  &  Eeib  Rahjeoad. — It  is  a  long  time — ^more  than  a  year — since  wc 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  over  this  road.  Then  oar  old  friend,  Gharles 
Minot,  Esq.,  occupied  the  place  whidi  is  now  filled  by  D.  C  McCaliam,  Esq., 
the  present  superintendent.  We  hear  the  "  administration"  of  this  latter  gen- 
tleman spoken  of  favorably.  Common  fame  says  that  the  trains  run  with  great 
regularity,  and  that  the  breeze  which  recently  sprung  up  between  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  engineers  has  really  purified  the  atmosphere,  and  redounds  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  McCullam.  The  N.T.  &  Erie  Railroad  is  a  great  work,  and  no 
man  can  pass  over  it  without  being  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  enter- 
prise and  perseverance  of  those  who  projected  and  completed  it.  Who  has  not 
neard  of  the  powerful  locomotives,  the  wide  cars,  and  the  broad  gauge  of  the 
Erie  Bailroad  ?  A  thousand,  yea  a  million  tongues,  proclaim  its  importance  to 
the  travelling  pubUc,  and  trumpet  its  fame  over  the  civilized  world.  Long  may 
it  merit  the  glorious  things  which  are  now  spoken  of  it! 
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Cakcden  &  Amboy  Railroad. — ^This  company  is  constantly  making  improve- 
ments having  reference  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  travelling  public 
Eecently  several  handred  feet  of  depot-bnildinga  have  been  erected  at  Amboy, 
and  a  large  shed  at  the  foot  of  Walnnt  street,  Philadelphia,  appropriately  divided 
into  passage-ways  for  the  passengers  and  baggage-crates.  Carves  in  the  roa4 
are  being  straightened,  and  other  improvements  taking  place,  greatly  promoting 
the  facilities  and  conuorts  of  travelling.  As  seven  trains  a  day  are  now  run, 
varying  in  fares  from  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars,  and  in  time  from 
three  and  a  hsJf  to  six  hoars,  the  wishes  of  the  passenger  are  met,  both  as  regards 
time  and  means.  The  enterprising  agents,  Messrs.  Bliss  and  Gatzmer,  the  former 
of  New-York,  and  the  latter  of  Philadelphia,  are  entitled  to  the  many  compli- 
ments paid  them  by  the  travelling  commanity,  for  the  excellent  management 
whidi  characterizes  the  road. 

PiAKo-FoRTES.— We  have  had  ia  onr  £sunily  for  some  time  past,  a  piano  mana- 
factored  by  Hallett,  Davis  &  Oo.,  Boston.  The  instrament  is  exceUent  in  tone 
and  workmanship,  and  those  of  our  readeis  who  may  wish  an  article  that  can  be 
relied  npon,  can  not  do  better  than  give  a  call  on  the  house  in  question.  The 
firm  are  gentlemanly,  upright  men,  who  will  endeavor  to  merit  a  second  calL 

Railroad  RsouLATiozrs.— The  President  and  Saperintendent  of  th3  Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad,  have  recently  published  a  volume  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  those  connected  with  the  road.  It 
is  especially  worthy  of  notice  from  two  considerations:  First,  from  the  care 
manifested  tliroughout  to  secure  regularity  and  safety  as  well  as  speed.  Secondly, 
it  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  we  recollect  to  have  seen  in  hooh/orm.  It  is 
handsomely  printed  on  good  paper,  in  large  type,  neatly  bound,  and  properly 
classified  and  arranged.  A  copy  is  to  be  presented  to  each  employee  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  company,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  got  up  will  cause  it  to  be 
preserved  and  read.  We  were  much  pleased  to  see  in  it  a  role  prohibiting  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  by  those  in  the  company ^s  employ.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  nearly  all  the  '^  accidents,^'  so  called,  are  traceable  to  this  worst  foe  of  man. 
The  road  m  question  has  always  been  firee  from  those  catastrophes  so  common  on 
some  roads,  and  it  is  evidently  the  purpose  of  its  able  officers,  Mr.  Felton,  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  SpafTord,  soperintendent,  to  keep  it  so.    A  strict  obserranoe  of 

these  roles  will  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end. 

* 

Harleu  Railroad. — John  D.  Elliot,  Esq.,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Sloat  as  super- 
.  intendent  of  this  road.  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  best  managed  in  the 
country,  and  has  more  tridns  pass  over  the  southern  part  of  it  ih&n  any  other 
road  in  the  world.  Accidents  are  very  rare,  and  have  always  been  traceable  to 
the  imprudence  of  the  victims  themselves.  The  company  is  now  running  two 
trains  a  day  between  New-York  and  Albany,  leaving  New- York  at  T.39  A.M. 
and  2.45  P.M.,  and  Albany  at  6  A.M.  and  8.45  P.M.  It  passes  through  the 
rich  affricoltural  counties  of  Westchester,  Putnam,  Dachess,  Columbia,  and 
Renfiselaer,  affording  the  passenger  a  view  of  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting 
objects,  over  its  entire  length,  l^e  cars  are  convenient  and  handsome,  the  con- 
ductors gentlemanly  and  courteous,  and  the  speed  such  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
any  reasonable  man.  Should  the  reader  be  passing  between  these  two  cities, 
let  him  by  ail  means  give  the  Harlem  Railroad  a  tnal. 

New  DsAWBRroGE  Signal. — ^We  were  recently  shown  a  drawbridge  signal, 
invented  by  Simeon  L.  Spafford,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington, &  Baltimore  Railroad.  It  was  the  .model  which  we  inspected, 
although  the  signal  itself  is  in  use  at  every  bridge  on  the  above  road.  Its  merits 
consist  in  its  always  showing  the  proper  colors  on  four  udes,  and  on  being  so  con- 
structed that  it  can  not  be  easily  mbplaced.  It  is  above  the  draw,  in  the  centre, 
and  exhibits  four  sides,  or  a  lantern  which  can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  Its 
operation  is  simple  yet  effectual,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  come  into 
universal  use.  Mr.  Spafford  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  obtaining  a  patent 
for  it,  and  will  be  glad  to  communicate  with  parties  wishing  to  adopt  it.  His 
post-office  address  is  Philadelphia. 
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Ah  Ihpboyed  Piano.— I  have  hal'dly  space  left  to  allude  to  a  new  and  remark- 
able invention.  It  is  a  contrivance  for  giving  to  the  piano  the  only  quality  it 
wanted — ^a  prolonged  sound.  For  ten  years  it  has  heen  sought  for  in  vain.  It 
was  impossible  to  make  the  piano  sino,  by  obtaining  from  it  a  Bustained  note, 
like  the  human  voice  or  the  violin.  Thalberg's  great  merit,  beside  his  unrivalled 
execution,  was  his  manner  of  at  least  approaching^  upon  the  piano,  the  '*  soste- 
nuto,"  indispensable  in  many  kind^  of  music.  The  invention  is  very  simple,  and 
it  18  efficient  and  infallible.  The  inventor  is  M.  Alexander,  the  manufacturer  of 
tiie  organ-melodeon,  and  the  first  specimen  of  it  is  intended  for  Listzt. — Paris 
Letter  to  the  K  T.  Times, 

Light  in  Dteino. — An  English  artisan  proposes  to  employ  the  chemical 
^eney  of  light  in  dyeing  or  staining  textile  fabrics;  the  cloth,  whether  wool, 
6&,  daz,  or  cotton,  being  first  steep^  in  a  suitable  solution,  then  dried  in  the 
dark,  and  subsequentJy  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  those  parts  which  are  to 
form  the  pattern  being  protected  by  pieces  of  darkened  paper,  or  some  other 
suitable  material,  fastened  to  a  piece  of  glass.  When  the  desired  effect  is  pro- 
duced, the  time  for  whid^  varies  from  two  to  twenty  minutes,  the  fabric  has  to 
be  remoyed,  in  order  to  undergo  a  fixing  operation,  while  a  fresh  portion  of  it 
is  exposed  to  light 

Pehkstlvanll  Raheoai)  Tujwel. — The  tunnel  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  passes  through  the  snmr 
mit  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  at  a  point  known  as  Sugar-Run  Gap.  It  lies  in 
the  comities  of  Blair  and  Cambria — the  summit  being  the  dividing  line.  It  is 
8612  feet  long,  2685  feet  of  which  is  arched,  containing  7700  perches  of  cut 
stone  and  6400  perdies  of  brick  masonrv,  and  927  feet  is  cut  through  the  solid 
rook  where  arching  is  unnecessary.  Eight  feet  of  the  arch  on  each  side  is  built 
of  cut  stone  22|  inches  thick,  resting  on  abutments  of  rock-range  work  of  the 
same  thickness,  and  the  crown  consists  of  ^^^  courses  of  hard-burnt  brick — the 
whole  laid  with  hydraulic  cement.  At  grade,  the  width  of  the  tunnel  in  the 
dear  is  21  feet — ^ten  feet  above  the  grade,  24  feet.  The  height  above  the  grade 
is  23  feet.  The  greatest  elevation  above  tide  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  tunnel 
where  the  height  is  2161  feet.  The  grades  ascending  the  eastern  slope  com- 
mence at  Altona,  and  in  a  distance  of  12  miles,  where  the  west  end  of  the  tunnel 
commences,  the  h^ht  overcome  is  998  feet,  or  82i  to  the  mile. 

The  Minebals  of  Tennessee. — ^East-Tennessee,  as  we  learn  from  the  K'Mx- 
tiUe  Whig,  is  three  hundred  miles  in  length  by  one  hundred  in  width,  and 
embraces  within  its  limits  thirty  counties.  From  Marion  coanty  to  the  countv 
of  Anderson,  and  beyond  that  for  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  stone  coal, 
iron  ore,  lead,  and  other  valuable  minerals  abound  in  profusion.  This  region  is 
watered  by  the  Tennessee  and  Clinch  rivers,  which  are  navigable  for  steam- 
boats dming  nine  months  of  the  year.  In  Anderson,  Campbelli  Claiborne,  and 
Hawkins  counties,  salt,  coal,  and  iron  exist  in  abundance.  On  the  south  side  ot 
the  Edstein  river,  discoveries  are  made  daily  of  iron,  lead,  silver,  copper,  and 
ooal.  .In  Polk  county  twelve  copper-mines  are  in  operation,  most  of  which  pro- 
dnoe  ore  (so  says  our  contemporary)  of  a  quality  richer  than  the  mines  of  Lake 
Soperior.  For  this  ore  8l70  per  ton  is  realized.  The  cost  of  transportation  to 
New- York  is  $21.50.  The  copper  business  id  the  most  profitable  in  that  section. 
Dorinff  the  month  of  April  four  of  these  mines  shipped  six  hundred  tons  of  ore, 
equiviaent  in  value  to  $102,000. 

Kew  Mantjfactout  of  Agricultxjeal  Implements. — ^David  Landreth,  of  the 
farm  and  garden  seed  store,  28  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  has  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  agricaltaral  implements  by  steam,  at  Bristol,  Pa.  His  ware- 
house is  in  Philadelphia,  at  his  seed-store. 

Clbment^s  LrvB-SxocK  Agenot. — ^Aaron  Clement,  who  conducts  a  live-stock 
agency  in  South  street  Pliiladelphia,  has  recently  sold  a  number  of  cattle,  sheep, 
poultrv,  etc.,  etc.,  to  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  of  Dlinois,  better  known  as  "  Long 
John.''  Mr.  Wentworth  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Chicago,  which 
he  is  stocking  in  the  best  mannor  from  Mr.  Clement's  agency. 
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Sublimely  Ridiculous  :  Georgia  and  Ohio  Baby-Shows. — If  any  are  dis- 
posed to  bring  annaal  agricultural  fairs  into  otter  contempt,  no  better  or  more 
rapid  process  can  be  devised,  in  onr  opinion,  than  by  the  babj-shows  of  some  of 
oar  friends  in  Georgia  and  Ohio.  If  they  can  not  excite  an  iikerest  in  their  fairs 
by  any  better  means,  they  had  better  renounce  them  altogether. 

If  they  really  profess  to  be  in  earnest  on  this  subject,  they  had  better  go  into 
it  business-fashion,  and  detail  all  the  peculiar  conditions  of  both  parents,  in  et 
ah  initio^  and  the  peculiar  habits  of  each,  which  may  be  supposed  to  aid  in  the 
happy  result ;  and  as  it  is  supposed  that  surrounding  scenes  and  persons  viewed 
by  the  mother  during  certain  periods  have  an  effect  on  the  Quality  of  her  off- 
spring, we  ought  to  know  whether  the  scenery  viewed  by  the  candidate  was 
beautiful  or  not,  and  whether  her  associates  were  handsome  or  lively,  or  grace- 
ful, etc.,  etc.  Gro  into  these  matters  physiologically  and  psychologically,  or  leave 
the'm  for  other  professions.  WheUier  the  mother  wore  stays  or  not,  would  be 
quite  an  interesting  question  to — some.  Whethei'  she  ate  meat  or  saw-dost; 
whether  she  habitually  took  exercise,  etc.,  etc.  We  will  furnish  a  list  of  inqni- 
ries  for  investigation  whenever  requested  by  the  proper  authorities. 

In  addition  to  the  criticisms  copied  below,  we  would  respectfnlly  beg  leave  to 
inquire  whether  the  weight  of  me  father,  or  mother,  or  both,  shoold  not  be 
taken  into  the  accoont  Is  not  the  one  hondred-poond  mother  who  nrodooes 
a  ten-pound  baby  as  meritorious  as  a  hundred  and  nfty-pound  mother  wno  grawt 
one  of  twelve  pounds?  But  we  forbear.  Tlie  subject  grows  on  our  hands. 
Now  for  the  extracts: 

But  we  are  moved  to  these  remarks  by  noticing  the  following,  from  the 
American  Agnculturisty  which  is  also  commented  upon  in  the  paragraphs 
appended  thereto  in  the  Louimille  Journal. 

''A  Gbeat  Baby-Show:  What  constitutes  the  Prettiest Bahy  f^The  Stark 
County  (Ohio)  Agricultural  Society  are  offering  premioms  for  the  finest  sped- 
mens  of  Young  Americans.    Here  is  the  list : 

For  prettiest  baby,  $5  and  diploma  to  mother ;  for  2d  prettiest  baby,  $8  and 
diploma  to  mother ;  for  8d  prettiest  baby,  $2  and  diploma  to  mother;  for  largest 
and  heaviest  child,  under  twelve  months  old,  age  to  be  considered,  |5  and  diplo- 
ma to  mother;  for  2d  largest  and  heaviest  child,  under  twelve  months  old,  age 
to  be  considered,  $3  and  diploma  to  mother;  for  third  largest  and  heaviest  diild, 
under  twelve  months  old,  age  to  be  considered,  82  and  diploma  to  mother. 

The  above  is  not  a  faur  list ;  all  the  rewards  go  to  the  motlier — ^no  enooorage- 
ment  to  fathers. 

Before  this  exhibition  comes  ofl^  the  above  Society  ought  to  define  what  con- 
stitutes the  *  prettiest  baby  ;^  otherwise  exhibitors  will  be  altogether  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  they  are  to  show  for ;  whether  £&t,  or  lean,  or  £&ir  condition ;  black, 
blue,  or  grav  eyes ;  bhick,  brown,  flaxen,  red,  or  auburn  haur ;  pale  or  rosy 
cheeks;  smaU  or  large  feet  and  hands;  long  or  short  in  the  neck  and  body; 
thick  or  thin  through  the  chest ;  round  or  square  shoulders,  etc. 

All  the  above  matters  should  be  laid  down  in  a  '  Scale  of  Points,'  on  the  same 
principle  as  established  by  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  judging 
of  improved  stock  at  their  annual  exhibition.  It  would  be  well  also  to  have  this 
^ Scale  of  Points'  accompanied  by  a  ^ model  baby,'  chiseled  in  marble  for  the 
form,  and  with  a  painted  ditto  for  color,  etc. ;  then  the  committee  would  have 
some  basis  on  which  to  found  their  ludgments,  and  we  might  look  forward  to 
some  improvement  in  the  breed  of  the  genus  homo  quite  as  sanguinely  as  we  do 
now  for  that  of  the  lower  grades  of  animals;  and  Heaven  knows  that  there  is 
need  enough  of  that  in  this  wicked  world,  degenerate  as  it  is,  morally  and  men- 
tally as  well  as  physically. 

If  a  satisfactory  '  Scale  of  Points '  and  *  models '  could  be  adopted  by  the  agri- 
cultural societies  in  these  matters,  the  conducting  editors  of  this  journal  might 
be  tempted  to  make  an  entry  for  premiums,  as  each  has  been  blessed  the  past 
month  with  what  they  consider  a  pair  of  *  models '  of  the  first  order. 

"We  copy  the  above  from  the  Afnerican  Agriculturist.  We  fully  concur  in 
the  editor's  suggestions. 

We  most  heartily  congratulate  our  friends  of  the  Americar^  ooon  those  cheer- 
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ing  events  of  the  past  month,  partioularly  the  denior.  To  be  thns  blessed  at  this 
period  of  his  days  is  a  blessing  indeed,  and  one  which  inspires  w  with  hope, 
oope  even  in  oar  declining  years. 

we  believe  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  belongs  the  honor  of  first  introducing  baby- 
shows;  bat  the  Soathern  Central  Agricoltaral  Association  of  Georgia  entirely 
edipee  oar  Ohio  neighbors  in  their  scale  of  premiums.  The  following  are  among 
the  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  their  next  fair  the  coming  fall : 

Ist  Premiam. — Silver  pitcher,  $50,  for  the  handsomest  and  finest  babe  two 
years  old. 

2d  Premiam. — Silver  pitcher,  $25,  for  the  handsomest  and  finest  babe  one 
year  old. 

8d  Premiam. — Silver  goblet,  10,  for  the  handsomest  and  finest  babe  six 
months  old. 

The  children  to  be  clothed  in  domestic  fabrics ;  the  premiams  to  be  awarded 
onder  the  direction  of  the  executive  committee. 

Georgia  I  yes,  Georgia— it^s  a  great  coantry,  and  the  Georgians  are  a  great 
people.  We  have  a  friend  who  was  born  in  Georgia,  and  who  is  a  day's  journey 
aronnd  the  middle  and  three  feet  around  the  leg — ^he's  married,  too,  bat  alas! 
baa  no  babies.    No  doabt  if  he  had,  his  would  come  in  ahead  for  the  first  prize. 

We  hope  these  shows  of  young  live-stock  of  the  gmu$  homo  will  prosper, 
imtil  finally  we  shall  have  a  grand  National  Baby  Fair ;  then  let  all  creation 
stand  back  for  Old  Kentuck.  We  have  the  authority  of  a  friend  for  sayini^  that 
Bourbon  County,  for  a  union  of  fat  and  beauty,  can  beat  all  the  world  and  the  rest 
of  mankind.  We  expect,  in  view  of  this  interesting  show,  a  great  matrimonial 
stampede.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  exhibition  will  come  off  for  a  couple  of 
years  yet,  and  candidates  need  not  he  in  a  hurry— there  will  he  plenty  of  time 
toprepareJ'^ 

Oblique  Railroad  Wheels. — ^The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ifeto-Tori 
Daily  Times  a&js: 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  Paris,  and  one  that  no  American  ever 
thinks  of  visiting,  as  he  probably  never  heard  of  it,  is  the  railroad  from  the  Bar- 
rier d'Enfer  to  Sceaux.  It  is  but  seven  miles  long,  and  was  built  as  an  experi- 
ment u^on  a  new  system  of  wheels.  The  engine  tender,  and  hindermost  car  of 
the  irsm  are  furnished  with  oblique  wheels,  under  the  ordinary  upright  ones. 
Where  the  track  is  straight,  these  do  not  touch  the  rails ;  but  at  the  curves 
they  come  into  play,  rattling  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  rails,  and  preventing 
the  tndn  from  running  on  the  track.  The  road  was  therefore  made  par- 
posdy  tortuous,  and  the  most  sudden  and  seemingly  dangerous  bends  were  intro- 
daoed  at  frequent  intervals.  The  two  stations  are  circular,  and  the  train,  as  it 
receives  its  passengers,  is  doubled  up  into  a  ring  of  50  feet  radius.  The  smallest 
curve  upon  the  road  is  68  feet  radius,  and  over  this  the  train  goes  at  ftill  speed. 
The  oomers  of  the  cars  are  cut  off,  so  that  the  vehicles,  in  following  the  curves, 
do  not  infiringe  upon  each  other.  Sceaux  is  upon  an  eminence,  which  the  road 
ascends  spirslly,  with  something  like  a  mile  oi  track — ^it  only  going,  in  advance, 
A  hundred  feet.  The  invention — which,  by  the  way,  is  ten  years  old— has 
proved  practically  very  successfhl;  but  it  has  never  been  applied  to  any 
extent*' 

[We  do  not  see  why  an  invention,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  English  depart- 
ment of  the  Orystal  Palace,  is  not  identical  with  that  here  described.  It  may  be 
that  the  two  inventions  differ  as  to  the  extent  of  contact  with  tiie  rail;  but  we 
still  think  them  the  same.  If  they  are  the  same,  we  fully  indorse  for  them. 
That  exhibited  at  the  Palace  we  consider  a  capitid  contrivance.  But  it  costs 
something,  and  that  is  objectionable,  while  so  many  roads  are  constructed  on 
papec  securities. — ^Ens.  P.,  L.,  and  A.] 

The  CxnLTUBE  of  Strawbberies. — ^The  New-York  Horticulturid  Society,  at  a 
recent  conversational  meeting,  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  best  method  of  cultivating  strawberries : 

"  The  best  soil  for  the  strawberry  was  stated  to  be  a  gravelly  loam.  The  land 
should  be  well  drained,  and  to  every  acre  applied  twenty  bu^els  of  unbleached 
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ashes,  ten  bushels  of  lime,  and  two  or  three  pounds  of  salt.  The  ground  should 
be  well  broken  up ;  animal  manures  should  be  eschewed ;  leaf-mould  is  the  best, 
and  this  should  be  carefidly  spaded  in.  About  the  first  of  July  is  the  best  time 
to  set  out  the  plants.  In  doin^  this,  jmuus  should  be  taken  to  have  them  firmly 
rooted.  The  rows  should  be  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  a  foot  apart. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  weU  to  allow  greater  interval,  in  which  case  the  interstices 
can  be  filled  up  firom  the  growth  of  the  runners.  After  setting  out  the  plants, 
throw  on  a  oovering  of  tan-bark  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  4  half  in  depth,  then 
water  them  plentifully,  and  the  moisture  will  be  retained  a  long  time.  After 
cold  weather  oomes  on.  cover  the  strawberry-beds  and  the  walks  with  clean 
straw,  throwing  over  a  little  brush,  or  something  to  keep  the  straw  in  its  place. 
In  the  spring  remove  the  straw  and  make  use  of  some  fertilizing  agent  to  give  the 
plants  vigor,  as  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  potash. 
Keep  the  roots  out  see  that  the  plants  are  bountifully  watered,  and  let  nothing 
intervene  to  disturb  or  retard  their  growth  till  yon  gattier  the  fruit  The  beds 
should  be  made  over  as  often  as  every  three  years.'* 

VioroBiA  Bridge. — ^The  work,  now  fiurly  commenced,  is  without  exception  the 
grandest  work  of  its  kind  on  this  continent  When  Stephenson  first  profected 
a  tubular  bridge  across  the  Menai  Straits,  people  shook  their  heads,  and  doubted 
the  possibility  of  accomplishing  such  a  work.  TVlien  the  Britannia  bridge  was 
completed,  pt^ople  came  from  aU  parts  of  Europe  to  inspect  the  wonderful  struo- 
ture.  Stean.b  >at  excursionists  via  London  and  Chester  were  equally  loud  in 
praise  of  this  wonderful  work.  Up  to  this  very  moment,  it  constitutes,  with  the 
Menai  Suspension  Bridge,  one  of  the  great  attnustions  of  the  district,  and  the 
traffic  in  excursionists  alone  is  immense. 

The  Victoria  Bridge  over  the  St  Lawrence  will  form  a  still  more  grand  and 
important  object  of  attraction,  because  of  its  beine  a  fiu*  more  surprising  work  oS 
art  Thus  the  Britannia  bridge,  thrown  firom  din  to  cliff,  has  natural  ramparts 
on  which  to  rest  The  low  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence  does  not  present  the 
same  advantages  to  the  engineer  which  are  to  be  found  where  the  bold  clifif  of 
the  Island  of  Anglesea  is  separated  from  the  equally  bold  cliff  of  the  Welsh  main, 
by  this  arm  of  the  sea.  To  those  who  have  not  seen  the  Britannia  bridge,  but 
who  have  seen  the  Suspension  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  we  may  say,  that  the 
cliffs  at  Niagara  are  not  unlike  in  formation  those  that  border  the  Menai  Stnuts, 
so  that  the  tubes  rest  upon  buttresses  of  solid  rock.  In  the  one  case,  nature  has 
prepared  the  place  to  the  hand  of  the  en^neer;  in  the  other,  every  thing  has  to 
be  done  by  the  art  and  science  of  the  engineer ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  natural 
difSculties,  the  engineer  proposes  to  throw  a  tubular  bridge,  two  niiles  long, 
over  this  noble  river,  with  a  centre  arch,  one  hundred  feet  high,  over  the  only 
navigable  channel  of  the  river.  A  more  stupendous  and  noble  work  coulS 
hardly  be  conceived ;  and  we  should  be  dull  observers,  if  we  did  not  believe 
that  it"will,  when  completed,  take  its  place,  and  be  ranked  beside  the  Tunnel 
under  the  River  Thames,  the  Menai  Suspension  bridge,  the  Britannia  bridge,  and 
other  monuments  of  human  ingenuity  which  are  visited  by  pilgrims  from  dis- 
tant lands,  as  abiding  tr<^hies  of  human  genius  and  labor,  and  mdch  administer 
more  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  placed  than 
those  who  take  a  narrow  view  of  the  subject  could  possibly  imagine.  A  few 
years  hence,  this  very  bridge  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  to  bring  the 
tourist  and  visitor  to  Montreal.«-i/<>»fr«aZ  Herald, 

What  oijb  Country  pats  fob  Guano. — ^The  Oenuee  Farmer  says:  The  quan- 
tity of  guano  which  will  be  brought  to  the  United  States  this  year  will  be  about 
200,000  tons. 

Two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  guano  purchased  at  fifty-five  dollars  a  ton  (the 
present  price  in  New  York)  will  take  out  of  the  country  eleven  million  dollars 
for  imported  manure.  For  a  comparatively  new  country,  this  is  a  startiing  &ct 
All  the  com  and  corn-meal  exported  in  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  less  than 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  When  will  our  people  see  the  folly  of  wasting  so 
much  of  the  elements  of  crops  in  almost  every  rural  district,  and  then  senSng 
to  the  west  coast  of  South- America,  for  ten  miUion  dollars'  worth  of  manure!" 
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IfiaacAL  iMSTRDiiBins.— Amid  the  various  nunu&ctares  t^t  within  a  few 
yevs  have  sproDg  into  being  in  this  oonntry  and  become  a  permanont  branch  of 
Aaerican  Industry,  may  be  classed  the  manu&ctare  <tf  instraments  of  mnsic, 
tapecnUy  the  Piano-Forte,  of  which  th^fe  are  now  made  in  the  cities  of  New 
Tork  and  Boston,  annnallj,  about  12,000,  yaiying  in  price  from  $200  to  %1000 
etch.  This  gives  employment  to  thousands  of  industrious  mechanics,  as  w<;Il 
IS  to  thousands  of  waiting  capital,  good  proof  of  the  inoreased  culture  of  tiie  an 
and  science  of  music.  At  the  rate  of  our  present  progress,  may  we  not  judge 
tbat  the  time  wDl  come  when  poetzy  will  be  but  half  finished  without  its  corre- 
qKmdxng  musical  expression  to  give  utteiranoe  to  its  li£»  and  soul?  But  we 
commenced  this  paragraph  simply  to  mention  a  fact  Haying  seen  by  the  report 
of  the  last  Great  Fair  of  the  Mechanics*  Association  in  Boston,  that  the  first  Pre- 
mium for  the  best  Square  Piano-Forte  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Woodward  and 
Brows,  of  that  dty,  and  that  the  Oommittee  at  the  last  Fair  of  the  Worcester 
County  Society,  at  Worcester,  had  awarded  the  same  makers  the  first  premium 
over  all  others,  we  were  induced  to  improve  a  few  leisure  moments  white  in  that 
city  a  while  since,  by  visiting  their  estabUshmeni  It  is  one  of  the  best  organ- 
ized and  most  neatly  arranged  for  easy  numagement  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
Messrs.  W.  and  B.  are  both  practical  working  men,  of  long  experience  in  all 
blanches  of  their  business,  and  employ  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  hands 
in  connection  with  the  most  approved  machinery.  A  toning  machine,  and  a 
machine  for  winding  their  strings,  were  particularly  neat  and  compact  Their 
*anwigenient  for  stowing  cases  on  rollers,  one  above  the  other,  to  save  room, 
and  also  their  mode  of  making  racks  for  the  piano  tops,  is  worthy  of  imitation 
by  makers  doing  even  a  small  bufioness. 

When  all  manu&cturers  of  these  and  other  instruments  shall  make  similar 
efforts  to  produce  the  highest  mechanical  and  acoustic  results,  we  shall  get  rid 
of  thousands  of  jarring  vid  unhsrmonious  wire  boxes  which  are  not  only  a  waste 
of  lumber  but  a  positive  nuisance  in  many  a  town  and  village. 

A  New  Mowiko  Machi2?15. — ^Mr.  Fisk  Bussel,  of  Boston,  a  practical  mechanic 
of  large  experience,  has  invented  a  mowiog  machine  which  differs  in  several  par- 
ticulars, both  in  principle  and  construction,  from  those  now  in  successfiil  opera- 
tion, and  decided  advantages  are  claimed  for  it.  The  driving-wheel  is  the  same 
as  in  Ketchum's;  but  the  vibratory  motion  is  obtained  from  a  wheel  consisting 
of  a  series  of  cams,  by  the  undulating  rim  of  which  a  lever  is  made  to  move  the 
knives.  The  knives  are  each  separate,  and  play  upon  a  steel  pivot,  acting  as 
they  vibrate  like  a  pair  of  shears.  The  fi*ame  of  the  machine  is  supported  by  a 
second  wheel  of  the  same  size  and  attached  to  the  driving  wheel,  which  renders 
the  movement  of  the  machine  more  steady,  and  obviates,  m  a  great  measure,  the 
side  draught 

The  machine  was  tried  last  week  on  the  farm  of  B.  B.  Eirtland,  of  Greenbush, 
and  did  its  work  admirably.  There  was  no  clogging,  and  apparently  less  power 
was  required  to  operate  it  than  other  machines.  It  is  simple  in  its  construction, 
and  works  with  very  little  firiction.  Mr.  Russel  intends  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  the  hay  season  to  experiment  with  perfecting  his  machine,  and  it  will  not  be 
offered  for  sale  till  anotner  year.  Any  judgment  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
machine  would  be  premature  until  further  trial  has  been  made,  but  it  certainly 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  labor-saving  implement — Boston  Gultivator. 

TissTixa  Mabbles. — A  Washington  letter-writer  states  that  in  the  basement  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  there  is  a  room  where  marbles  are  scientifically  tested. 
Spedmens  from  aU  parts  of  the  world  may  be  seen  there,  cut  into  6<}uares  and 
cabes.  To  prove  their  strength  they  are  tested  in  a  crushing  machme.  That 
whicii  is  brought  from  Lee,  Mass.,  is  said  to  be  the  strongest  and  best  in  the 
country  for  building  purposes.  But  the  marble  is  not  tested  by  pressure  alone. 
They  try  it  also  by  acids,  by  water,  by  drying,  etc.  They  have  scales  to  weigh 
the  crystals  io,  which  are  so  delicate  that  ten  thousand  of  its  smallest  weights 
are  required  to  make  an  ounce.  The  index-tablet,  for  telliog  the  weight  is  so 
fine  ^at  its  movement  has  to  be  examined  by  a  very  powerful  microscope,  to 
difloover  the  variations. 
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How  TO  CxxAN  AisiMALs  AND  Plamtb  OF  YsRiciK. — The  Agnculiure  pnblisbeB 
a  letter  from  M.  Easpail,  giving  an  aooonnt  of  a  plan  for  destroying  vermin  on 
animals,  and  also  on  trees  and  plants.  The  prooeas  he  recommends  is  to  make 
a  Bolndon  of  aloes,  (one  gramme  of  that  gam  to  a  litre  of  water.)  and  by  means 
of  » long  brash  to  wash  over  the  tnmks  and  branches  of  trees  with  this  solatioa, 
-which  will  speedily,  he  says,  destroy  all  Uie  vermin  on  them,  and  effectaally 
prevent  others  from  approaching,  m  order  to  dean  sheep,  or  animals  with  long 
hair,  they  most  either  be  bathed  with  this  solation,  or  be  well  washed  with  it. 
The  writer  mentions  several  trials  which  he  made  of  the  eolation  with  the  most 
complete  snccess,  and  very  strongly  recommends  it  to  general  use,— London 
Advertiser. 

North- Western  Pomoloqical  Convention. — The  next  annual  meeting  of 
this  Association  will  be  held  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  commencing  on  the  last  Tues- 
day (the  26tb)  of  September,  at  10  o*clock  A.M.,  and  continuing  four  daya. 
Communications  on  any  or  all  branches  of  horticulture  are  solicited,  which, 
together  with  any  boxes  of  specimens,  may  be  directed  to  the  '*  N.  W.  Pomolo- 
gical  Convention,  care  of  Messrs.  Avery,  Burlington,  Iowa.'' 

By  order.  F.  K  Phobnix,  Cor.  Sec, 

New  Pbintino  Press. — ^Mr.  Stephen  BiDwn,  of  Syracuse,  has  invented  an 
ingenious  press  for  printing  four  different  colors  simultaneously.  The  Syracuse 
Journal  says  of  it :  '*  The  inking  apparatus,  and  the  principles  of  the  machine, 
are  so  arranged  that  four  different  colors  can  be  printed  at  one  impression,  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  hundred  impressions  an  hour.  And  not  only  can  different 
lines  and  letters  be  printed  in  various  hues,  but  so  perfect  is  the  invention,  that 
one  letter  may  be  printed  in  two,  three,  or  four  colors,  or  be  printed  in  one  color 
and  shaded  by  another,  all  with  the  same  impression." 

General  Aqenot. — ^The  publisher  of  The  Plough^  the  Loom,  and  the  AnvU, 
believing  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  essential  service  to  the  readers  of  that  loumal, 
in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  various  articles,  and  the  transaction  of  various  kinds  of 
business,  would  announce  to  them  that  he  is  ready  to  execute  any  such  commis- 
sion which  he  may  receive,  including  the  purchase  of  books  of  any  description ; 
implements  connected  with  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  mechanical  opera- 
tions; artificial  manures;  farm  and  garden  seeds,  etc.,  eta  One  of  the  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  journal  is  a  proficient  in  music,  and  experienced  in  the 
selection  of  piano-fortes,  fiutes,  etc.,  and  will  execute  orders  in  that  department. 

He  will  also  act  as  agent  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Real  Estate. 

EP*Particular  attention  to  business  connected  with  the  Patent-OflBce. 

Letters  of  inquiry  on  these  matters  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
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FiFTT  Tears  in  Both  Hemispheres;  or,  Reminiscenoes  of  the  Life  of  a  Former  Mer- 
chant. By  Vdjoent  Nolte,  late  of  New-Orleana.  Translated  from  the  French. 
New- York:    Redfield.     1854. 

This  is  a  remarkable  voluma    It  gives  the  details  of  the  life  of  one  engaged  in  some 
of  the  greatest  financial  operations  of  the  Frenoh  government  in  the  early  part  of  the 

S resent  centmy,  including  the  period  of  the  First  Consul,  and  carried  on  in  Franoe, 
ermany,  England,  Spain,  and  the  United  Statea  The  largest  bankers  were  agents  in 
these  iaunenee  traniactiona  Incidental  to  these  matters^  many  aneodotes  are  given 
of  prominent  persons  in  both  hemispheres.  Whether  the  aathor  is  entirely  accural 
in  his  statements  we  can  not  say,  but  his  representations  do  not  always  agree  witii 
those  given  in  more  formal  history.  But  whether  every  statement  of  fact  or  of  opin- 
ion is  correct  or  not^  the  book  has  peculiar  attractions  for  all  interested  in  the  poli- 
tical and  great  financial  operations,  especially  at  the  French  courts  of  the  last  "  fifty 
years." 
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HisroET  o¥  Caxifoenia,  from  its  Discovery  to  tlie  Present  Time,  with  a  New  Map  of 
the  Conntiy.  By  £.  S.  Cafbon.  Bostpn :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  OleTeland,  Ohio  : 
Jewett^  Proctor  &  Worthington.    366  pp.  12mo.     1864. 

This  handsome  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  works  on  this  subject.  It 
describes  the  climate^  snrface,  soil,  agriculture,  commerce,  mines,  and  mining,  with 
an  account  of  its  animala,  burds,  and  fishes.  The  new  map  is  also  valuable,  and  is 
veiy  handsomely  executed.  It  is  by  Col  ton.  The  description  of  the  voyage  from 
New-Tork,  and  the  return,  will  possess  interest  to  some  readers. 


GaS'Bbes;  or,  Pictures  of  Cuba.    Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  <b  Co.     12mo,  2S4pp. 
1854. 

Tm^  too,  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  mechanical  skill.  Few  works  are  so  weU 
executed.  It  is  not  a  history,  out  a  sort  of  off-hand  sketch  of  the  sights  and  sounds 
which  attract  the  attention  of  a  traveller  in  that  luxurious  island.  The  style  is  per- 
haps a  little  stately,  but  the  reader  will  be  interested  in  every  chapter,  afid  the 
knowledge  communicated  will  be  quite  extensive. 


HisTOitT  OF  Cuba  ;  or.  Notes  of  a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics,  etc.    By  Matumn  M.  Bait 
Lon.    Illustrated.    Boston :  Phillips;  Sampson  &  Co.    12mo,  280  pp. 

Thz  first  three  chapters  of  this  volume  contain  a  short  sketch  of  the  political  his- 
tory of  Cuba.  The  remainder  consists  of  *'  the  fresh  memories"  of  one  who  had,  for  a 
time^  a  residence  upon  tlie  island.  The  details  are  somewhat  more  numerous 
than  those  of  "  Gan-Eden,**  but,  like  all  original  accounts  of  the  same  thing,  they  are 
alike  in  many  of  the  incidents,  and  unlike  in  the  general  form  of  narrative.  They 
nowhere  contradict  each  other  on  matters  of  fact»  though  they  differ  in  opinion  as  to 
the  praetieability  of  effecting  a  revolution  firom  without  The  monteroe^  or  humbler 
farmers^  seem  to  be  the  most  contented  class. 


Lectuub  03r  BouAsnsiL    By  Rev.  John  CuxMnra,  D.D.    Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  <fe 
Co.    12mo,  728  pp. 

Thesk  Lectures  were  first  delivered  at  the  Hanover  Rooms,  in  1860.  They  have 
once  been  "re-cast^"  "strengthened,"  and  some  of  them  •* re-written" .by  their  author, 
and  they  now  exhibit,  most  decidedly,  the  coolest  and  acutest  logic,  and  the  most 
careful  and  thorough  investigation,  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholics 
and  Tractarians^  that  we  have  ever  seen.  He  who  overthrows  the  argument  of  this 
book,  will  have  no  occasion  to  look  for  further  antagonists  on  the  points  here  di»- 
eussed. 


TfiouGBis  AKD  Thikos  AT  HoME  AND  Abroad.    By  EuHU  BcBRrTT,  with  a  Memoir  by 
Mabt  Howitt.    Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.    12mo,  864  pp. 

l^iB  volume  consists  of  a  re-print  of  many  of  those  admirable  "thoughts  and 
thiiigB"  written  by  Mr.  Burritt^  and  published  in  various  journals  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  Among  these  are  "  Thought-tracks ;  or.  Why  I  le(t  the  Anvil,"  in 
which  Ezekiel  says  such  capital  things.  The  topics  discussed,  of  course,  are  various, 
and  acme  of  the  author's  reforms  do  not  commend  themselves  to  the  minds  of  every 
body.  But  every  body  will  here  find  enough  which  they  will  approve,  to  cover 
many  timei  the  price  of  the  book,  and  some  of  the  balance  may  do  them  no  harm. 


A.  E.  MuLLER*8  Piano  Method.    Revised  by  Julius  Enobr.    Translated  from  the  Get- 
man,  by  G.  A.  Scnaon.    Boston :  Oliver  Ditson. 

We  find  in  this  volume  the  most  satisfactory  system  of  piano  instruction  we  have 
ever  seen.  Every  step  is  dear,  and  pit>gre8S  seems  inevitable.  Long  popular  in 
Europe,  this  work  needs  but  to  be  known  to  become  equally  so  in  this  country. 
We  a4lvi8e  teachers  and  pcbolars  to  examine  M&ller's  Method,  confident  that  such  an 
examination  will  lead  to  its  adoption. 
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Substance  and  Shadows  ;  or,  Phases  of  Brery-Day  Life.   By  Eioca  Wblmont,  avtltor 
of  "  Uncte  Sam's  Palace,"  ete.,  ete.    Boston :  Jdm  P.  Jevett  ft  Co.    1864. 

This  Tclume  consists  of  a  series  of  stories^  entirsly  disoonnected,  of  yarious  degreea 
of  merits  but  none  without  interest  Together,  they  form  a  very  entertaining  book, 
well  worth  the  notice  of  the  reader. 


SuNinr  Memories  or  FoBHOir  Lakdb,  By  Mrs.  HiEEisr  Bucedol  Stowil  Boston 
Phillips^  Sampson  ft  Ca    2  yola.     1854. 

Ths  book  is  now  too  well  known  to  need  description.  The  writer  gives  the  picture 
of  her  own  bright  thoughts  and  imaginings  in  her  own  style,  and  what  that  style  is  the 
readers  of  Uncle  Tom  need  not  be  told.  These  ydames  can  not  fiul  to  be  read  with 
great  interest 

Tas,  Tbat,  and  tbb  Other.  By  Ellen  Louisi  OaANDLSR.  With  Illustrations  fay 
Bowse.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  ft  Oo.    412  pages,  12mo.    1854. 

The  copy  before  us  is  the  seyenth  thousand.  The  yerdict  of  the  public  b  therefore 
pronounced  already,  and  with  ^jood  style  and  good  sentiments  throughout,  such  a  yerdict 
IS  next  to  infallible.  The  fair  author  says  her  "  Flowers  are  the  violets  of  springy 
rather  than  the  splendor  of  summer  or  the  mellow  ripeness  of  autumn."  At  any  rate, 
they  form  a  very  pretty  bouquet 

Photoorafhio  Views  of  Egtft,  Paot  and  Peesemt.  By  Jossra  P.  TBoicnoN. 
Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  ft  Co.     1864.    12mo^  858  pagecL 

This  yolume  is  partly  descriptiye  and  partly  historical  The  style  is  smooth,  though 
a  little  tumid.  The  whole  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  careful  reading  and  judicious  obsenr- 
atkm,  and  presents  a  dearer  view  of  that  woDderfal  eooiitiy  tbui  can  elsewhere  be 
found  in  so  condensed  a  form. 

An  Art-Studbxt  in  Munich.  By  Anna  Mart  Howiit.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed  ft 
Fields.    12mQ,  470  pages.    1864. 

This  book  is  peculiarly  entertaining.  The  author  was  occupied  in  the  study  of  art^  in 
the  city  ^f  Municb,  and  here  relates  with  entire  freedom  her^  **  beautiful  and  hi^py 
experiences.*'  It  is  admirably  done,  and  while  these  pages  witness  a  true  joy  in  the 
heart  of  the  writer,  the  reader  of  tai^te  can  not  fiul  to  be  a  partaker  in  (hat  joy.  We 
would  emphaoze  our  words,  when  we  say  we  most  cordially  commend  this  book. 

The  American  Text  Book  or  Practical  and  Scientifio  Agriculiure,  intended  for  the 
use  of  College^  Schools,  and  Private  Students,  as  well  as  for  the  Practical  Farmer, 
including  Analyses  by  the  most  Eminent  Chemists.  By  Charles  Fox,  Editor,  etc 
Detroit :  Elwood  ft  Ca    1854.    12mo,  852  pages. 

We  have  not  for  a  long  time  examined  a  book  oo  agriculture  with  so  much  pleasure 
as  this.  Its  plan  is  new,  in  a  good  measure,  and  is  just  what  we  have  long  felt  was 
wanted,  while  the  statements  of  matters  of  fact  or  of  science  are  carefully  exoressed. 

Each  crop^  whether  grain  or  fruit>  is  treated  hj  itself  The  proper  sou,  mode  of 
culture,  etc.,  are  stated  with  due  care  and  detail,  whde  the  uses  of  ue  different  growths, 
straw,  root,  etc.,  are  also  described,  and  the  enemies  to  be  encountered  by  each. 

Every  fSEumer  should  own  a  copy.    It  is  for  sale  by  D.  Appleton  ft  Oa,  of  this  dty. 


Fruits  and  Farinacea,  the  Proper  Food  for  Man,  xio.  By  John  Smith.  With  notee 
and  illustrations  by  B.  T.  Trail,  MJ>.  From  2d  London  Edition.  New-York: 
Fowler,  Wells,  ft  Ca    12mo,  808  pagea    1854. 

We  are  no  Grahamite,  but  in  belief  and  practice  have  always  been  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  here  enforced.  But  we  must  confess  ourself  more  impressed  with  the  ail- 
ment of  this  book  than  with  that  of  all  others  we  have  ever  read.  The  author's  opm- 
ions  are  presented  with  remarkable  conciseness  the  fiu:ts  and  the  entire  logic  of  the 
book  are  stated  with  great  fiiimess^  and  it  is  often  much  easier  to  deny  than  to  dinxxnre 
his  conclusions.  Those  who  agree  with  the  opiniona  here  set  forth  can  not  have  a  better 
magaaine  ih>m  which  to  draw  their  weapons  of  attMk  er  defense. 
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Llat    of   Patents    Issued 
raou  JULY  8  to  avqubt  8. 


Geo.  B.  HutBon,  of  New- York,  for  improyement 
In  OMking  vrought-irOD  car-vhaels. 

Charles  M.  Guild,  BrooUyn,  for  gas-heating  ap- 
paratoi. 

Jfiisha  French,  Braiatree,  Maas^  for  ooal-slfter. 

llartia  Y.  B.  Darling,  Providence,  for  improred 
aiidft-TaIre  motion  of  steam-engiaes. 

C.  W.  Crozier,  Knoirvllle,  Teno.,  for  improve- 
BMBt  ia  camphor  wash  mlxtores. 

ObUIbi  B.  firowfi,  Upper  Alton,  BL,  for  Improre- 
m«Dt  in  harrester-rakes. 

a  F.  Brown,  Warren,  E.  L,  for  Improved  im> 
pkmeDt  for  blasting  xocfci 

John  BL  Wickeraham,  New-Yoik,  for  Improre- 
attot  in  fonndation  for  parementa. 

JoJm  M.  TfaompaMi,  Taonton,  for  improrament 
la  panDel  motfcHi  for  beam-englnea. 

J.  B.  Smith,  Milwaukee,  for  manhine  for  aiortia- 
lagiash^tiles. 

Gostams  Bongo,  PUladaiphla,  for  inpcoremeDt 
iatrap-door& 

Barid  Bankia,  Aogoata  coonty,  Va^  for  method 
tf  aprijing  water  to  oompoond  bocketa  of  flutter- 
wteelsL 

Robert  G.  Fine,  Newark,  for  improremtat  Id 
ptiting  metals. 

Gbailes  F.  Packard,  Greenwich,  Coon.,  for  im- 
prored aawing-machina 

Wbl  McOoxd,  of  Bing  BiQg^  for  improYemttit  in 
bone-powera. 

A.  Mayer,  Philadelphia,  for  improvement  in  gas- 
fkotes: 

B.  L.  Liptnaa,  PhOaddpUa,  for  improvement  in 
eydet-machinee. 

A.IifaD,  Woioeater,  for  improvement  hk  Ught- 
Biag-rods. 

&  Hmt,  B-altimore,  for  improvement  in  appara- 
tas  fordetaclimg  harness  from  horses. 

Hiram  W.  Hayden,  Waterbnij,  Oonn.,  for  Im- 
pravement  iia  ornamenting  metallic  bnttona. 

Jonatban  Ball,  New-York,  for  Improved  mode  of 
comectiDg  water-pipes. 

B  Crosby  and  Seth  R  Crosby,  Gnstavna,  Ohio, 
&r  Improred  mode  of  arranghig  arch-boards  for 
Clatcnwuicbca. 

'ames  A.  Cuttlog,  Boston,  for  improvement  in 
phetognphie  pfctorea  on  glass. 

General  f.  Foote,  Buifolo,  for  improvement  in 
ventilali&g  railroad  cars. 

a  P.  Oengember,  AUaghady  Gtt7»  for  improved 
Mmeat  ofboOed  ooal-tar  and  earths. 

Bobert  T.  frr,  Spring-Gardeo,  Pa.,  for  Improve- 
Bunt  m  the  conairnction  of  Inkstands. 

Sofos  Porter,  Washington,  for  chair-cane. 
^j.BabbeQi,  Bast-Hartford,  for  improvemeot  in 


,  Oms-B.  Smith,  Troine,  Tenn.}  for  improvement' 
(■caw-citebenL 

PrankBn  G.  Smith,  Golmnbia,  Tmu^  for  im- 
pnTcmeat  In  condensen  for  steam-enginea. 

'^Mteh  M.  Bmitb,  New-York,  for  improvement  ia 
BieiiiDes  for  planing  stone  and  metals. 

Wniett  Thompeon,  New-Haven,  Conn.,  for  ahip- 
mtflstor. 

Wai.  H.  failertoQ,  Looiaville,  for  ioprorement 
la  maddaea  for  hackling  corn-hosks. 

George  Wright,  New-England  VlUagai  Maas.,  for 
taiprovement  In  self-aeting  mules  for  spinnlog. 

Peter  Sweenej,  Bolblo,  for  hot-air  fomacee. 


Washington  Spanfller,  Harper's  Perry,  assignor 
to  hhnself,  Edmund  H.  Chambers,  and  Wm.  F. 
Wilson,  of  same  place,  for  Improvement  in  angers, 
gbnlets,  etc. 

IJomasW.  GUlett,  New-Haveo,  assignor  to  J.  ' 
Maniews,  of  New- York,  for  Improvement  in  appa- 
ratna  for  corking  bottles. 

John  W.  Brewer,  Clncfcinatl,  for  improved  ar- 
nngeoMnt  for  mooring  and  managing  balloons. 

Ann  G.  V.  McKlnstry.  Washington,  admlnlatra- 
trir  and  executrix  of  Wm.  MoKinatry,  deceased, 
late  of  same  place,  for  improved  a^fnstabte  bear- 
ings  for  circular  saws. 

Eden  A.  Baldwin,  second,  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  Eden  Baldwin,  deceased,  late  of  Temple- 
ton,  Mass.,  for  improvement  In  fire-arms.  ' 

Geo.  A.  Leighton,  Boston,  assignor  to  Neheminh 
Hunt,  of  same  place,  for  improvement  in  sewinir- 
machinea.  ° 

Thoa.  aegg,  Andovar,  assignor  to  himself  and 
Nathaniel  Stevens,  of  same  place,  for  improvement 
in  machinea  for  making  wire  heddle-ejes. 

Wm.  J.  Ca*eelman,  Vernon  Village,  New-York, 
isslgnor  to  Elias  A.  Swan,  of  New- York,  for  Im- 
provement in  machinea  for  carving  marble,  stone, 
eta 

A.  6.  Gallahne,  New^Tork,  for  improvement  in 
machhtes  for  peggbig  boots  and  shoes. 

Bossell  D.  Bartlett,  Bangor,  for  machine  for 
making  the  heads  of  shovel-handles. 

Andrew  Lanergan,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  improve- 
ment in  lanteme. 

Ohas.  Mettam,  New- York,  for  fanprovement  in 
coostr  action  of  iron  houses. 

Joseph  J.  Martin,  New- York,  for  Unproved  grap- 
ple for  raising  sunken  veesels. 

Henrj  Ootcalt,  Wfbnington,  Ohio,  for  Improved 
mode  of  constmctiBg  metollic-ruoaog. 

Wm.  Loughridge,  Weverton,  Md^  tor  hnprovad 
arrangement  of  means  for  freeing  canal-boata  ttwn 
water. 

Wm.  Lowe,  Hartford,  for  hnprovement  in  ope- 
rating cut-off  valves  of  steam-engines. 

James  C.  Kennedy,  Albany,  for  elevated  oven. 

Abel  Greenleaf,  Kingston,  Pa,  for  improved 
Impact  water-wheeL 

Joel  Green,  Chicinnati,  for  improvement  in  ap- 
paratus for  sealing  cans. 

Bobert  W.  Genung,  Blooming-Grove,  N.Y.,  for 
improvement  in  lifting-Jacks. 

Wm.  P.  Ohadwick,  Edgartown,  for  improvement 
hi  oU  or  blnbber-pressea. 

'  Stillman  A.  Clemens,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for 
improved  valvolar  arrangements  for  diaphragm 
pumps. 

Allied  Barwell,  Boofaaster,  for  improvement  in 
machines  for  stretching  shoes,  etc. 

Adolph  Brown  and  Felix  Brown,  New- York,  for 
Improvement  in  hat-shapers. 

F.  B.  Smith,  Cralgsvllle,  N.  Y.,  for  improvement 
in  Ufllnrjacks. 

Altiert  S.  fiouthworth  and  Joslah  J.  Haw(>8,  Bos- 
ton, for  Improvement  in  taking  daguerreoiypce  for 


B.  H.  St.  John,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  improve- 
ment in  bedstead-fastenings. 

WIUls  Stiawi  Daltan,  N.  H.,  for  improved  cbal» 
hook. 

George  R.  Snow,  Buffalo,  for  hnproved  mode  of 
ringing  bells  by  steam. 
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Jabes  C.  Beny,  Springfield,  Mass.,  fbr  improve- 
ment In  screw-wrenchea. 

Thomas  B.  Woodward,  Kensington,  Pa^  for  Im- 
proTementiu  mills  for  grinding. 

Moses  D.  Wells,  Morgantown,  Va,,  for  improve- 
ment  in  brakes  for  light  vehicles. 

Wm.  E.  Ward,  Port  Chester,  for  improved  mode 
of  manufaciuriDg  slats  for  window-blinds. 

John  Stouffer,  Peter  Brough,  and  John  W.  Bazr, 
of  Chambersburg,  for  improvement  in  flouring  and 
bolting. 

OrrinW.  Fiske,  Dedham,  for  improremcnt  In 
machinery  for  making  pasteboard. 

Jacob  J.  Hatcher,  Philadelphia,  for  improved 
pen  and  peneil-caae. 

Matthew  Walker,  Sr.,  Philadeiphia.  assignor  to 
H.  Walker  ft  Sons,  of  the  some  place,  for  improved 
iron  picket-fence. 

William  E.  Bird,  of  Gahawba,  Ala.,  for  improved 
steam-boiler. 

Israel  T.  Brown,  Columbus,  Ga.,  for  improve- 
ment in  cotton-gin  ribs. 

Leander  W.  Boyton,  South-Coventry,  Conn., 
for  improvement  in  machines  for  preparing  blocks 
forfeiting. 

Hugh  Burgess,  Kentish-Toirn,  Bng.,  for  method 
of  coating  iron  with  brass  or  copper. 

Lewis  R.  Concord,  Philadelphia,  for  improve- 
ment in  block  slide-valves  for  steam-engines. 

Thoe.  Orossley,  Boston,  for  improved  method  of 
making  printing-blocks. 

Samuel  Champion  and  Thos.  Champion,  Waah- 
ingtou,  for  improvement  in  brid^ 

Joel  A.  H.  Ellis  and  Alexander  Oordon,  Roches- 
ter, for  improved  mode  of  operating  excavating 
macUnes. 

Jacob  Erdle,  West-Bloomfleld,  N.  Y.,  for  im- 
proved wind-miU. 

Boswell  Enos,  Woodstock,  HL,  for  improvement 
in  tanning. 

Geo.  W.  Griswall,  Carbondale,  Pa.,  for  process 
of  separating  impalpable  powder  for  paints. 

F.  Huston,  New-Orleans,  for  improved  mode  of 
ralsinff  vessels. 

Wm.  R.  Palmer,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  for  Im- 
provement in  horse-powers. 

J.  A.  Rose  and  J.  Lee,  Philadelphia,  for  Improve- 
ment in  machines  for  scouring  piece-goods.  Pa- 
tented in  England,  Feb.  17, 1854. 

E.  Murdock,  Albany,  for  improvement  in  oatting 
tobacco. 

Wm.  G.  W.  Jaeger,  Baltimore,  for  msuufkcture 
of  lamp-black. 

James  Spratt,  Cincinnati,  for  improvement  In 
hermeticol  sealing. 

Thos.  Stubblcfleld,  Columbus,  Ga ,  for  improve- 
ment in  steam- gauges. 

H.  0.  Stevens,  Georgetown,  Kj.^  for  improve- 
ment in  washing-machines. 

Jacob  Senneff.  Philadelphia,  for  Improvement  In 
sheaver>s  beddles. 

Wm.  W.  Smith,  Marshall,  Mich.,  for  improve- 
ment in  buckles. 

A.  Snyder,  Hawley,  Pa.,  for  Improvement  in  rail- 
road car-trucks. 

Geo.  H.  Smith,  M.D.,  Rochester,  for  Improved 
process  for  making  steel  dfarect  firom  the  ore. 


Peler  Spllman,  Richmond,  Ya.,  for  Improvement 
in  apparatus  for  laying  off  the  scye  in  cutting  gar- 
ments. 

J.  F.  Snyder,  Culpepper,  for  improvement  in  me- 
tallic fire-placee. 

&  Tonelison,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.T.,  for  machines 
for  holding  docks  of  horMs. 

P.  B.  Tyler^  Springfield,  Biass.,  for  improvement 
in  winding  rope,  cord,  or  yam. 

Chas.  Wott,  London,  and  Hugh  Burgess,  of  the 
city  of  London,  England,  for  improvement  in  the 
manufkcture  of  paper  from  wooi.  Patented  in 
England,  Aug.  19, 1863. 

Geo.  F.  Wilson,  Providence,  and  Jas.  M.  Wlilt- 
ney,  North-Providence,  N.  I., for  improvement  In 
machines  for  threading  screws.  Patented  in  Bng- 
land,  July  IS,  1654. 

Mary  Barns,  of  New-Tork,  administratrix  of 
Robert  Bums,  Jr.,  deceased,  late  of  New-Yoilc 
aforesaid,  for  Improved  carriage-springs  for  light 
vehicles.    Patented  in  England,  June  7, 185SL 

G.  J.  Wardwell,  Andover,  Maine,  assignor  to 
liimself  and  Elmer  Townsend,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
for  hnprovement  in  machioes  for  pegging  boots  and 
shoes. 

Albert  H.  Tf ngley.  Providence,  R.  I.,  assignor  to 
himself,  Edmund  W.,  and  Harvey  F.  Tlngley,  of 
Providence,  aforesaid,  for  improvement  In  ma- 
chines for  sawing  stone  and  nuuble. 

Charles  R.  Fox,  Chicago,  for  improved  sawing- 
macblne.    Patent  dated  May  9, 1851 

Samuel  Eocles  and  James  Eocles,  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  improvement  in  looms  for  weaving  flgnred 
fabrics.  Additional  to  original  letter  patent.  No.. 
9168,  dated  Aug.  3, 1852. 

R.  D.  Bartlett,  Bangor,  Me.,  new  mode  of  manu- 
facturing bricks. 

W.  8.  Babcook,  StoningUm,  Oonn.,  for  Improve- 
ment in  dumping-wagons. 

E.  A.  Baldwin,  Elmira,  N.T.,  for  new  tubolar 
bridge. 

William  Bonny,  New-Tork  01^,  imitation  mar 
ble. 

N.  A.  Boynton,  New-York,  new  arrangement  for 
air-heating  stoves. 

J.  W.  Brown,  'West-Springfield,  Mass.,  improve- 
ment in  revolving  flxe-arma. 

Wm.  S.  Chapman,  Cincinnati,  Ohip,  India-rubber 
blocks  to  prevent  wear  and  noise  in  running  car- 
riages. 

Nathan  Chapman,  Mystic  River,  Conn.,  improved 
cotton-press. 

Daniel  aare,  HammonsviUe,  Pa.,  sawing  snd 
planing-machinc. 

SQas  Constant,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  rosin-oil  lamps. 

Lewis  CutUog,  Lowell,  Mass.,  stop-motion  for 
speeders. 

I.  H.  Davis,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  procesa  for  mak- 
ing pigments  ftt>m  iron  ore. 

Joseph  C.  Day,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  improve- 
ment in  fire-arms. 

G.  C.  risk,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  new  method  of 
tonguing  and  grooving  boards. 

0.  N.  Frary,  Ansonla,  Conn.,  improvement  In 
melodeona. 

J.  G.  Fulton,  Middleport,  Ohio,  salt-packing  oa- 
chine. 

John  Gemmil,  Mercer,  Pa ,  radiators. 
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^oiee  Johuott,  Fort  Smitli,  Ark.,  Improred  brick- 


doid  Knight,  Salon,  Ind.,  new  finrm  of  lock  for 
fire-nmu. 

Wm.  H.  Merriwether,  New-Braonfels,  Texas, 
improFed  spring  fbr  bed-bottoms. 

Josbna  Merrill  and  George  Fatten,  Boston,  Bfass., 
Is^mred  refrigerator  for  marine^enginea. 

J.  8w  McQeUand,  Jefferson,  Ind.,  new  method  of 
azrasging  boggy-^riog?. 

JdhnMcMortry,  Lexington,  Ky.,  improved  mode 
of  making  brick. 

Stanislaus  Millett,  New-7ork  Oitj,  Improred 
■oIk-bedstead. 

N.  Ifillington  and  J>.  S.  Geoige,  Sbaftsbnry,  Yt., 
new  method  of  gradaating  carpenters'  sqaarea. 

Alex.  Mefflt,  BrownsriUe,  Pa.,  spring-body  car, 
risga 

Ssmnei  Nicholson,  Boston,  Mass.,  new  mode  of 
setdng  and  preserring  wooden  pavement. 

J.  Porter,  New- York  city,  stone-dressfaig  ma- 
chiae. 

CbrisUan  Self,  Hartleton,  Pa.,  clover-separator. 

Cbeency  R«ed  and  Brooks  K.  Moold,  Chicsgo, 
nL,  improred  method  of  ventilating  laUroad-can. 

Imker  and  Potter  G.  Roes,  Worcester,  Mass.,  ma- 
ddae  for  cutting  l>oot  and  sho&eoles. 

Honoe  Smith  and  B.  Bl  Wesson, Norwich,  Oonn., 
ioproTed  cartridges. 

Irt  Smith  and  John  Stonesifer,  Boonesboro', 
Md,improvement  In  lard-lamps. 

T.  &  Stont,  Keyport,  N.  J.,  improved  car-conp- 
Hag. 

A.  O.  SsibTd,  Boston,  Mass.,  sash-spring. 

John  Thompson.  Marblehead,  Mass.,  machine  for 
CBlliag  boot  and  shoe-soles. 

Edward  Turner,  Baltimore,  Md.,  new  liame>£u- 


FlifIoaB.1^1er  and  BenJ.  Lathrop,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  fiimitnre-castors. 

Wm.  Wlckersham,  Boston,  Man.,  self-heatfaig 
fiBOdhingiron. 

Henry  E.  Woodbury,  Washington,  D.  O.,  doou- 
aaent-fkle  or  holder. 

Peter  Midgett,  Hoosick,  N.  T.,  shattle-gnard  for 
power-looms. 

Leioy  8.  White,  Chioopee,  Mass.,  improved  roller 
Cor  ftimitare-castors. 

Alfred  Swingle,  assignor  of  Elmer  Townsend, 
Boston,  MssB.,  sewing-machine. 

John  Norton,  Oork,  Ireland,  Improved  blasting- 
ftiae. 

Amos  J.  Saxton,  BrooklTn,  N.  T.,  Improved  me- 
thod of  constmcling  iron  buildings. 

Weatherell  Tavlor,  Csmptown,  N.  J.,  bushing- 
sheaves  for  ship-blocks. 

Solomon  W.  Roggles  assignor  of  himself  and  A. 
S.  Smith,  Pitchburg,  Mass.,  fan-blower. 

Jas.  A.  Bazln,  Canton,  Mass.,  assignor  of  Alfred 
B.  Sy,  Boston,  new  braiding-machine. 

Wm.  Ban,  Obicopee,  Mass.,  gold-amalgamator. 

Solomon  Andrews,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  mall-bag 


T.  R.  and  George  Bailey,  Lockport,  N.  T.,  cutting 
fvand-tenona. 


H.  N.  and  J.  C.  Bill,  WQIimanUo,  Conn.,  securing 
helves  in  axes,  etc. 

Wm.  Bradley,  Lynn,  Mass.,  nutmeg-gratexa. 

£.  W.  Brown,  Fall  River,  looms. 

Henry  T.  Brown,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  bottles. 

L.  B.  Carpenter,  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  lamp-fasten* 
logs. 

U  B.  Chichester,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  cotton-gins. 

T.  F.  Chapin,  Walpole,  N.  H.,  ploughs. 

Wm.  Clark,  New-York,  bottles. 

John  Clark,  North-Hadley,  Mass.,  spring  and 
spring-catch  for  closing  doors. 

6.  A^  Colehamer,  Reading,  Pa.,  Inbrfeating  com- 
pound. 

Thomas  Coles,  New-York,  onmibus-step  protec- 
tor. 

Charles  H.  Dana,  West-Lebanon,  N.  H.,  cultiva^ 
tors. 

George  Deuble,  Canton,  Ohio,  striking  part  of 
steeple-clocks. 

0.  W.  IMckinson,  Newark,  N.  J.,  fiDishlng  dies  in 
machine  for  making  rings  from  sheei-metaL 

L.  A.  Dole,  Salem,  Ohio,  lathe-chuck. 

James  and  John  Fishwick,  Lexington,  Ky.,  driv- 
ing and  strahiingsaws. 

Charles  Folsom,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  reading-ta- 
bles. 

Alanson  Gale,  Pooghkeepsie,  N.  Y,  mowing- 
machine. 

Samuel  Gardiner,  New- York,  crushing  and  pnl- 
veri^g  ores,  etc. 

A.  J.  Gibson,  Clinton,  Mass.,  vehicles. 
Esekiel  Gore,  Bennington,  Yt.,  butter-worKers. 
G.  W.  Griswold,  Garbondale,  Pa.,  grates. 

E.  P.  Gaines,  Melrose,  Texas,  mill-stone  dress. 

B.  T.  Hall  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y,  water- wheeL 

A.  C.  Harig  and  D.  C.  Stoy,  Louisville,  Ky., 
bank-locks. 

IL  A.  Heath,  Providence,  R.  L,  wlndowsL 

Walter  Hunt,  New- York,  shirt-collars. 

Henry  Jackson,  Elisabeth,  Ohio,  steam-boilers. 

W.  G.  Laners,  New-York,  securing  ends  of  wires 
in  fence-posts. 

Griffith  Lichtenthaler,  Limestoneville,  Pa.,  culti- 
vator. 

H.  L.  Lipman,  Philadelphia,  eyelet-machlne& 

N.  B.  Livingston,  Portland,  Ind.,  coupling  for 
carriages. 

John  Lyon,Harrisburg,  Iowa,  ditching-plonghs. 

Jordan  L.  Mott,  Mott-Haven,  N.Y.,  securing  sta- 
ples to  waUs. 

J.B.  Nichols,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  soda-water  Ibun- 
tain. 

Alphonse  Quantin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  stoppering 
mineral-water  bottles. 

Washbume  Race,  (assignor  to  H.  C.  SUeby  and 
Washbume  Bace,)  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  stove-regu- 
lators. 

Elihn  Ring,  Mecklenburgh,  N.  Y.,  butter-work- 
ers. 

EInathan  Sampson,  Windsor,  Yt,  platform* 
scales. 
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J.  W.  SmiU),  PoQltney,  Tt.,  ibeel-xnetal  candlo- 
itiek. 

Isaac  Stranb,  Cindnnati,  Obio,  com-eob  catter. 

DaTid  Stoader,  Nev-BurUngtODi  Ind.,  ditchisg- 
■pade. 

WilUam  H.  Towen,  FhOadelpbia,  Pa.,  hone- 
Bhoes. 

John  E.  Yansant,  Loatsrllle,  Ky.,  indicating- 
tabes  for  ascertaining  dnoght  of  and  for  trifflming 
Teesels. 

Abrabam  Yan  Antwerp,  Albany,  N.  T^  paddle- 
vbeela. 

Oharlea  A.  Wakefleld,  Plainfleld,  Ifaas.,  seed- 
planters. 

Benjamin  Webb,  UnidlUa  Foifca,  N.T.,  poUabing 
wheels. 

Charles  Williami,  Fallsbarg,  Ya.,  ilttiog  beads  in 
boxes. 

Simon  Wlllard,  Oadnnatl,  Oh]o»  poftiUe  bed- 
Bteada. 

Daniel  Willis,  New-York)  ^ipantaa  for  eoeUiig 
and  wanning. 

Leonard  Woods,  Qnincy,  lU.,  hedge-trimmer. 

Daniel  Zelgler,  Lewistown,  Pa.,  cider-mills. 

Daniel  Wilson,  assignor,  etc.,  MUford,  N.  H., 
tbimblea  for  ■ioTe>pipes. 

BlrdilU  Holly,  Seneca  falls,  N.  Y.,  mortislQg- 
macbine. 

Thomas  Brown,  London,  Eng.,  working  and  atop- 
perlog  cbain-cablea. 

Elkan  Adier,  New-York,  making  matches. 

Wm.  Little,  England,  a  lubricating  materiaL 

0.  F.  Baaersfleld,  Cincinnati,  ObiOi  bittfov  earr- 
ing-machines. 

C.  B.  Baker,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  brick-press. 

R.  C.  Bristol,  China,  Mich.,  improTement  in 
steam-boUer  tabes. 

0.  W.  Cherry,  New- York,  stone-saws. 

E.  and  J.  R.  Cushman,  Amherst,  Mass.,  drying 
hick  paper. 

Wm.  Cayoe,  Franklin,  Tenn.,  dodr-locka. 

Jer.  Carhart,  New-York,  uniting  plates  of  metal 
of  unequal  thickness. 

John  Carton  and  Jos.  Br^b  Utlca«  N.  Y^  hot- 
air  furnaces. 

Ari  DaTis,  New-York,  magneto-eleetrio  ma- 
chines. 

H.  C.  Deputy,  Michigan  City,  dmnghttng  a&d 
modelling  yesseis. 


John  J.  EfTerenn,  Springfield,  Mass.,  sawlnftfire 
wood. 

Phinoaa  Emmons,  New-York,  moulding  crack- 
ers. 

Josiah  £«lla,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  reTolYlng-breech 
fire-arms. 

John  E.  Earle,  Leicester,  Mass.,  oompaasee  axid 
callipers 

W.  K.  Glover,  Glaacow,  Ey.,  metaDIe  pens. 

Isaac  Gregg,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  brick-pressea. 

B.  F.  Gold,  New-Haren,  Conn.,  lathing  build- 
ings. 

A.  J.  Gibson,  Clinton,  Mass..  attaching  thills  and 
poles  and  whiffle-Uees  to  vehieies. 


Jos^h  Hyde,  New-York,  washboards 

J.  M.  Hathaway,  New-York,  shot-poushee. 

DL  A.  Hopkins,  Bhnirm,  N.  Y.,  ralhoad-car  eoop- 
lings. 

Wm.  F.  Ketdbom,  BofDdo,  S.  Y.,  snbaieisod 

paddle-wheels. 

Wm«  Henry  Morrison  and  M.  W.  B.  Donme,  Ia- 
dianopolis,  Mich.,  mortistng-macbinft 

Willie  MswsfleM,  New-Bav<en,  Conn.,  awiteb- 
fenders. 

Willlan  Watson,  New-York,  stone  and  marble- 
saws. 

Benf.  F.  Bee^  Caed-water  apparatus  for  steam- 
boilers. 

G.  W.  Coats  and  J.  Rnssel,  Springfield,  OhlOy 
machines  for  striking  eard-leeth. 

Hatvor  Harrison  and  Horaee  Baniee,  Boston, 
3Cass.,  measuring  cloth  on  looms. 

S.  T.  Thomas  and  Eliza  Ann  Everett,  (adnou^ 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  warping  and  dressing  yams. 

Cbsrlss  Mounin  and  W.  N.  Booth,  BaflUo,  N.T., 

fastening  lanterns. 

Wm.  8.  MeLean,  Pittsbui^g,  Pa.,  car^beels. 

W.  H.  Pslmer,  Palmyra,  Me.,  thrediing-oxa- 


B.  S.  *  C.  M.  Pierce,  New-Bedfoid,  HaM^ 
moulds  for  cement  or  eartben  Tesseis. 

A.  H.  Petsch,  Charleston,  a  C,  dumping-car. 

Banfoid  Stone,  KirkeriTllle,  Ohio,  dumping;- 
cart 

S.  Sbearmsn,  Goshen,  Ind.,  cleaning  and  feed- 
ing in  grain  to  the  mill-stones. 

John  StoU,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  saw-mills. 

Louis  Schwlngronber,  New- York,  shoe-boms. 

George  Souther,  Sooih-Boeton,  Blaas.,  tires  I6r 

carriage-wheels. 

EH  Whitney,  Wbitneyvllle,  Conn.,  fire-arma. 

Hocaea  Woodman.  Biddclbrd,  Me.,    dccolncp 

top-cards  of  cardlng-machines. 

Sbneon  WlUacd,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  bedsteads. 

Albln  Wartb,  New-York,  flre-eogines. 

W.  B.  Walker,  Bennington,  VL,  manaftctare  cf 
broomSh 

Wm.  Anderson,  Ulysses,  N.  Y.,  harrows. 

Tbomas  Daugherty,  Erie,  Pa.,  lasting  Inatre>- 
ments. 

C.  K.  Farr,  Auburn,  BOss.,  cliUlyatar. 
Robert  Grant,  New-York,  hydrauito-press. 
J.  S.  Hall,  Manchester,  Pa.,  ploughs. 

Abr*m  Jackson,  New-York,  horse-power  boisU 
ing  macbinety. 

H.  N.  Black,  Plulodelphia,  cleaning  and  drying 
grain. 

ML.  H.  Mansfield.  Ashland,  Ohio,  ecrcena  for  hull* 
ing  cloTer-seed  and  cleaning  grain. 

D.  W.  Shanes,  Hamden,  Coon.,  cultivator. 

J.  W.  Sikes,  Plymouth,  N.  C,  cap  or  withe  for 
masts. 

J.  W.  Whlltal  and  W.  W.  Pendleton,  Green- 
wldi,  Conn.,  felt-hats.  , 

D.  F.  MeUen,  Wentworth,  N.  H.,  planing  me- 
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BUILDING    MATERIALS. 

Among  the  ricliest  and  most  valu^ole  of  the  lands  of  this  or  any  other 
oomitrj,  those  which  contain  iron  «Qd  coal  have  been  found  to  excel  all 
others.  Though  their  surfaces  are  a  mere  *'  barren  rock,"  and  the  possibility 
of  culdyation  not  a  question  e?«^  for  consideration,  they  are  worth  more  per 
acre  than  any  other  descriptio*  of  property. 

But  next,  perhaps,  to  e&U^  of  this  description,  lands  which  contain  build- 
log  material  may  be  classed,  provided  they  are  in  the  yicinity  of  a  market,  or 
if  their  products  can  b^  transported  to  market  at  reasonable  cost  We  pro- 
pose to  describe  som^  of  these  products  of  our  own  country,  and  state  their 
peculiar  merits*    TAd  most  valuable  of  all  these  rocks  is 

Marble* 

Marble  is  ^e  carbonate  of  lime,  or  lime-stone,  though  often  mingled  with 
foreign  m^:^*  But  all  carbonates  of  lime  are  not  marble.  The  distinction 
ki&z  Xiime-stone  that  will  take  a  polish  is  marble.  The  coarsest  lime- 
stones  diake  a  good  building  material,  and  may  be  even  unsurpassed  in  an 
eeoffcmical  aspect,  but  they  are  suited  only  to  those  structures  which  can  dis- 
pptfe  with  the  jQner  kinds  of  ornament.  Like  granite,  to  be  described  here- 
after, it  is  suited  to  every  kind  of  structure  in  which  the  gigantic,  the  strong, 
or  the  durable  is  involved,  rather  than  the  elegant  and  the  beautiful,  iai 
that  is  properly  called  lime-stone  may  be  converted  into  quick-lime,  under 
the  heat  of  a  moderate  furnace,  and  will  effervesce  when  acids  are  poured 
upon  them.    A  single  drop  of  any  strong  acid  is  a  test  that  will  never  fail. 

lime-stones  run  into  marls  at  one  extreme,  and  at  the  other  terminate  in  the 
purest  marble.  The  ^* older"  lime-stones  contain  some  of  the  oxides  of  iron, 
the  sulphuret  of  lead,  or  of  zinc,  manganese,  etc  The  '^  more  recent,"  often 
contain  fessils  of  various  kinds. 

Of  marbles  there  are  many  varieties.  One  obvious  distinction  is  into  white, 
dark;  and  mottled.  Of  the  mottled  marble,  diffiprent  colors  are  produced  by 
different  mixtures  of  foreign  substances  with  it,  and  the  purest  marbles  are 
those  which  are  perfectiy  white; 

The  various  tints  of  marble  are  generally  produced  by  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain oxides  of  iron.  The  blue  and  the  green  .are  the  effect,  sometimes,  of 
the  presence  of  hornblende.  The  black  is  produced  by  charcoal.  Sometimes 
sn^hur  and  bitumen  are  mixed  with  the  marble,  but  their  presence  is  readily 
detected  by  its  odor. 

The  vera  antique  of  the  ancients  is  a  kind  of  breccia  or  conglomerate,  the 
paste  of  wluch  consists  of  a  mixture  of  talo  and  lime-stone,  while  the  green 
fragments,  held  together  by  the  paste,  are  serpentine.    In  the  verd  antique 
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found  in  England,  the  white  is  lime-stone,  and  the  green,  serpentine  and 
asbestos. 

Fragmentary  marbles  are  divided  into  two  kinds.  When  the  fragmenta 
are  angular,  the  specimen  is  called  Breccia  marble ;  when  they  are  rounded, 
it  is  called  JPadding-stone  marble.  Shells  are  often  found  in  marble.  Such 
specimens  are  called  Shell-marble.  The  Lumachella  marble  is  composed 
entirely  of  shells.  Animal  remains  are  sometimes  seen  in  marble,  which  is 
then  called  Madriponc 

Marbles  have  been  imported  into  this  country  in  very  great  quantities,  and 
have  brought  very  high  prices.  The  opinion  used  to  prevail  extensively,  per- 
haps universally,  that  the  native  marble  was  almost  worthless.  It  certainly 
sold  in  the  markets  for  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  imported. 
Nor  was  this  because  no  handsome  marbles  were  quarried.  The  following 
anecdote  was  related  to  us,  a  few  )Aars  ago,  by  a  large  owner  of  marble  quar- 
ries. He  had  given  his  attention  cK^fly  to  the  white  variety,  but  determined 
to  try  a  specimen  of  the  variegated.  A  single  slab  was  finished  and  sent  to 
his  Boston  dealer,  who  placed  it  among  ^  other  native  specimens.  No  pur- 
chaser was  found  for  it.  After  a  while  he  iiirected  that  this  should  be  placed 
among  his  Italian  slabs.  A  customer  called  ^nd  was  shown  into  the  foreign 
department  After  surveying  the  assortment,  ^e  selected  the  Vermont  slab, 
as  an  Italian  marble. 

Surface  marble,  which  of  course  is  the  only  nibble  to  be  furnished  from 
most  new  quarries,  is  apt  to  be  imperfect,  abounding  in  seams,  or  natural 
divisions,  and  also  may  have  been  broken  by  violence.  The  earlier  workmen 
used  to  blast  with  powder,  and  this  was  enough,  perhaps,  V)  ruin  all  the  mar- 
ble in  intimate  connection  with  the  blast.  The  presence  ot  (ron  is  also  inju- 
rious. By  the  action  of  the  air  it  is  made  soluble,  and  the  r^ins  dissolve  it. 
It  is  then  seen  on  the  surface,  highly  disfiguring  its  beauty. 

We  vrould  here  insert  an  extract  from  a  recent  paper  on  this  important 
subject,  by  Mr.  Stephen  P.  Leeds,  a  professed  geologist,  residing  H  Brook- 
lyn: 

"  Having  had  occasion,  during  the  past  year,  to  visit  many  of  the  mvble 
districts  of  New-York  and  of  the  New-England  States,  I  would  beg  leave  to 
call  your  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our  country  com* 
prised  in  this  valuable  material  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes ;  and  I 
do  so  the  more  cheerfully  at  this  particular  time,  for  the  marbles  of  this 
country  are  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  form  a  highly  important  feature 
in  its  vast  resources ;  for  anqong  the  many  mining  interests  that  are  now 
manifesting  themselves,  that  of  marble  can  not  fail  to  hold  a  high  rank,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  real,  practical  utility,  but  because  judicious  investments 
in  this  branch  of  operative  labor  are  certain  to  produce  large  returns  for  the 
capital  employed. 

A  violent  prejudice  hcis  long  been  held  by  dealers  and  workers  in  marble 
against  the  marbles  of  America,  and  that,  too,  without  stopping  to  examine 
into  the  reasons  upon  which  these  prejudices  existed,  to  see  if  they  really 
were  possessed  of  a  moderately  fair  foundation.  They  have  maintained  that 
American  ^marbles  were  not  sufficiently  solid — ^they  were  full  of  flaws  and 
shakes — the  texture  was  not  uniform,  being  sometimes  in  the  same  block  full 
of  soft  spots,  intermixed  with  nodules  of  almost  fiint-Iike  hardness — that  the 
color  was  not  equal  throughout  the  same  mass,  and  that  the  general  quantity 
was  not  susceptible  of  a  hiffh  lustrous  polish,  or  possessed  of  that  compact 
composition  which  would  allow  it  to  be  worked  well  under  the  tools  of  the 
manufacturer— evils  which  it  was  asserted  did  not  appertain  to  the  imported 
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article.  And  they  were  right,  but  'only  bo  far  as  their  observation  extended. 
All  marbles  of  American  quarrying  have  been,  as  yet,  but  surface  specimens. 
Throughout  all  the  quarries  that  I  have  visited,  I  have  not  seen  any  where 
the  excavation  exceeded  seyenty-five  to  one  hundred  feet  in  depth ;  and  it  is 
from  samples  usually  taken  from  the  immediate  surface  that  their  examina- 
tions have  been  conducted  and  their  inductions  drawn  ;  firom  samples  where 
the  action  of  atmospheric  and  other  influence  tending  to  decomposition, 
have  for  long  ages  been  in  full  operation,  acting  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
stone,  while  the  finer  marbles  that  are  imported  from  Europe  are  taken  from 
quarries  that  have  been  worked  for  many  years,  and  are  taken  from  a  great 
depth  below  the  surface. 

The  extenave  operations  that  are  now  taking  place  *n  the  lime-stone  dis- 
tricts of  our  country,  are  destined  soon  to  show  that  these  objections  to 
American  marbles  are  to  be  fully  removed ;  in*<ead  of  surface  specimens,  we 
shall  have  blocks  from  several  hundred  feet  '>elow  the  surface,  compact,  clear, 
and  susceptible  of  the  most  exquisite  And  elaborate  finish,  and  embracing 
every  variety  of  style,*  from  the  fM^  block  and  unclouded  white,  to  the 
delicately-veined  and  richly-ehaded  tint,  so  proftise  of  beauty,  and  so  fully 
adapted  to  adorn  the  halls  p^  luxury  and  elegance.  Then  the  rare  beauty 
of  the  marbles  of  Italy,  Spftin,  and  Portugal,  hitherto  unequalled,  will  meet 
in  this  country  with  a  successful  rival  in  the  products  of  the  great  basin 
Ijing  between  th«  bold  and  rugged  Adirondack  Mountains  on  the  west,  and 
the  high  sweep  of  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  on  the  east,  crossing 
that  rich  and  fertile  valley  in  which  Lake  Champlain  reposes ;  extending 
north  to  the  confines  of  Canada,  and  south,  with  some  interruptions,  through 
the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
New- York,  to  the  shores  of  Long-Island  Sound. 

Here,  in  this  widely-extended  tract,  a  new  source  of  national  wealth,  here- 
tefore  inert  and  dormant,  will  ere  long  be  called  into  active  existence ;  for 
men  of  capital  and  enterprise,  with  that  far-seeing  faculty  which  characterizes 
.  the  shrewd  and  successful  operator,  have  investigated  the  whole  of  the  lime- 
bearing  district,  and  have  secured,  as  the  field  of  their  future  operations,  the 
most  choice  and  desirable  points  situated  within  its  limits,  thus  adding  not 
only  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  creating  a  new  demand  for  labor. 

The  Vermont  quarries  are  worked  to  the  extent  of  between  two  and  three 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum ;  the  New- York  quarries  afford  nearly  t^o  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year ;  and  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  quarHes  toge- 
ther yield  nearly  the  latter  amount,  forming  an  aggregate  of  seven  millions  of 
dollan  per  annum  for  the  four  States,  and  this,  too,  under  circu/tistances  &r 
from  propitious  for  the  full  development  of  the  marble  sections  to  the  utmost 
of  their  capacity ;  and  such  is  the  demand  for  marble  for  building  and  other 
purposes,  that  were  the  yield  four  times  the  above  amount,  j^  would  not  over^ 
stock  the  market,  in  fact  the  demand  is  almost  unlimitedr 

Nor  is  the  marble  the  only  source  of  profit  from  th^e  quarries,  the  chips 
of  marble  broken  firom  the  masses  in  quarrying  and  trittmiing  the  blocb»,  are 
itted  for  burning  into  lime,  and  the  quality  of  the  liwe  thus  formed  is  unsur- 
psaeed.  To  afford  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  cHps  thus  used,  "the  lime 
made  in  this  manner  in  Duchess  county  in  this  Sttate  amounts  to  over  two 
millions  of  bushels  per  annum.''— ifalAer'*  GeoCogy  of  New-York^  p.  411. 

The  value  of  a  lime-stone  deposit  may  be  better  shown  in  figures,  and  I 
would  quote  again  from  Prof.  Mather ;  "Each  cubic  yard  of  rock  will  make 
four  barrels  of  lime,  including  the  necessary  waste.  This  would  give  about 
135,000  barrels  to  the  acre.    *    ♦    *    *    If  we  allow  a  profit  of  only  26 
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cents  per  barrel,  an  acre  of  this  lime-stone,  21  feet  thick,  is  capable  of  jleld- 
ing  a  clear  profit  of  $33,880." 

As  a  building  material,  marble  has  e?er  been  considered  the  first  in  dura- 
bility and  elegance ;  poets  have  |,8ang  its  praises,  and  orators  have  descanted 
upon  its  charms ;  it  has  been  used  in  the  erection  of  national  buildings,  and 
worked  into  monuments  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  heroes,  statesmen,  and  men 
of  eminence.  Temples,  consecrated  to  the  holiest  sensations  of  the  human 
mind,  and  dedicated  to  the  highest  attributes  of  art;  embodiments  of  the 
true  proportions  of  the  faultless,  pictures  of  beauty  and  loveliness,  wrought  in 
solid  and  massive  masonry — these  have  arben  from  the  marble  quarries  of 
ancient  and  modetv.  times ;  and  with  the  wide  field  before  us  still  to  be 
explored,  promising,  as  i<  does,  such  rich  and  ample  returns  for  investigation, 
we  can  not  doubt  that  th^ime  is  near  at  hand  when  the  marbles  of  this 
country  shall  claim  and  maiM^n  their  proud  preeminence  over  those  of 
all  other  portions  of  the  world." 

Marble  occurs  in  almost  all  parts  oY  this  country,  "and  many  quarries  have 
been  opened.  We  have  already  seen  vo  what  extent  some  of  them  are 
wrought 

In  Maine,  a  quarry  has  been  wrought  ht  many  years,  in  connection  with 
the  Thomaston  lime-stone. 

In  Western  Massachusetts,  they  have  been  opened  for  ztMBY  years.  InWest- 
Stodcbridge  most  of  the  marble  is  white.  Of  tiih,  in  1&39,  two  hundred  * 
thousand  dollars  worth  was  sold.  In  North-Adams  it  oomn  "  of  snowy 
whiteness,"  and  free  firom  magnesia.  The  Shefiield  quarries  produced  the 
marble  from  which  the  pillars  of  Girard  College  were  wrought.  Great  Bar- 
rington  furnishes  a  very  beautiful  clouded  marble,  but  it  contains  40  per 
cent  of  magnesia.    Lee  produces  handsome  marble. 

In  Vermont,  white  marbles  are  found  through  almost  the  entire  range  of 
mountains  from  Bennington  to  Yergennes,  and  it  is  found  also  and  quarried 
in  various  places  through  the  entire  northern  section  of  the  State.  The  finest 
grained  marbles  we  have  ever  seen,  we  selected  from  a  quarry  in  Middlebury. 
Mr.  Crawford  has  pronounced  these  marbles  equal  to  the  finest  Carrara. 
More  recently  we  learn  that  some  very  fine  grained  marbles  are  found  in 
West-Rutland.  At  Plymouth,  Windsor  county,  is  a  very  elegant  fawn- 
colored  marble,  and  also  mottled  varieties,  which  are  perfectly  beautiful.  But 
they  sre  very  hard  and  brittle,  and  therefore  wrought  with  difficulty,  and 
hence  they  have  been  neglected  for  the  white,  which  is  more  profitable. 
Rutland  has  for  many  years  sent  immense  quantities  of  white  marbles  to 
market  A  quarry  in  Danby  produces  a  flexible  white  marble,  of  most 
excellent  quality.  A  slab  freshly  quarried,  of  the  ordinary  size  for  grave- 
st(»ies,  when  supported  by  its  ends,  will  bend  at  its  centre  to  the  extent  of 
an  inch  or  two.    It  soon  loses  this  feature  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

There  is  also  a  lock  which  has  been  quarried  in  Cavendish,  near  Proctors- 
ville,  Vt.,  and  whicL  is  found  also  in  Lowell  and  in  Troy,  Orleans  county, 
and  also  in  some  p^rts  of  Orange  county,  Vt,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
VERD  ANTIQUE  MARBLB.  This  is  a  misuomcr.  It  is  not  properly  marble,  but  is 
quite  a  difierent  thing.  It  is  serpentine,  mingled,  perhaps,  with  some  lime- 
stone and  with  certam  metUlic  oxides,  which  give  it  a  veined  or  mottled  appear- 
ance, unlike  the  true  green  of  the  pure  or  ^  precious"  serpentine.  Our  own 
city  fathers,  we  believe,  are  discussiug  its  merits  as  a  marble,  and  a  specimen  on 
exhibition  is  described  by  its  owners  as  "  destitute  of  some  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  ordinary  marbles."  It  is  a  beautiful  rock,  well  adapted  for  handsome 
fire-frames,  tables,  etc.    It  receives  a  high  polish,  and  has  an  unctuous  touch. 
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It  is  also  a  beautiful  material  for  pillars  and  pilasters,  and  all  inside  orna- 
ments. It  is  quite  as  competent  to  endure  Tiolence  as  most  marbles.  But 
ve  should  as  soon  think  of  covering  our  houses  with  landscape  paintings,  as 
to  me  this  material  for  the  walls  of  a  building. 

Serpentine  is  a  magnedan  rock.  Common  serpentine,  aocordinff  to  Com- 
stock,  is  composed  as  follows:  Magnesia  44,  silex  44,  alumina  2,  onde  of  iron 
7^.  The  presence  of  magnesia  in  any  rock  is  not  favorable  to  its  durability, 
« particularly  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  changes  of  weather.  No  difficulty  is 
foond,  however,  in  the  use  of  such  rocks  inside  of  buildings.  We  know  of 
fire-places  built  entirely  of  this  "  verd  antique,"  which  have  stood  many  years, 
and  are  still  as  good  as,  new. 

Isle  la  Motte,  in  Lake  Champlain,  contains  a  very  extensive  quarry  of  black 
marble ;  very  fine  white  marble  also  occurs.  The  lime-stones  of  this  island 
abound  in  fossils,  in  which  the  ammonite,  and  a  species  of  bivalve,  are  most 
common. 

New-York  is  abundantly  supplied  with  marble.  In  Westchester  county, 
it  is  so  abundant  that  it  is  used  for  walls.  A  few  miles  from  Lake  Champlain, 
in  Chazy,  is  a  quarry  called  "  Stoughton's  Quarry,"  the  marble  of  which 
abounds  in  fossil  encrinites  and  corals,  and  other  sea-shells.  It  is  a  '*  grayish 
mosaic,"  mottled  with  the  red  of  the  coral.  A  specimen  of  this  on  exhibition 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  obtained  the  silver  medal.  The  Onondaga  lime-stone 
hma  an  degant  marble,  abounding  in  organic  remains.  A  large  part  of  the 
lock  is  frequently  made  up  of  fragments  of  crinoidea  and  corals. 

In  Pennsylvania  is  a  marble  of  a  reddish  color,  beautifully  variegated.  It 
is  in  Somerset  county,  near  the  Youghigheny  River,  and  is  on  the  une  of  the 
CoUinsville  Bailroad.  The  vein  is  from  22  to  32  feet  thick,  and  covers  some 
950  acres. 

Indiana  produces  good  marble,  which  is  referred,  geologically,  to  the  Silu- 
lian  period.  It  occurs  above  the  blue  lime-stone  formation.  The  Marble- 
IBll  quarry  is  one  of  these.  Many  feet  below  the  place  here  indicated,  is 
found  a  shell-marble  bed,  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  rare  fineness. 

Iluvois. — ^The  geological  survey,  under  charge  of  Dr.  Norwood,  brought 
to  light  several  sources  of  wealth  and  luxury  not  before  known  to  exist ; 
among  others,  several  deposits  of  marble  of  difierent  colors,  and  suited  to 
Cerent  uses.  Among  these  is  a  variegated  variety,  suitable  for  any  descrip- 
tion of  in-door  and  ornamental  work,  as  mantels,  table-tops,  etc.  It  is  from 
Southern  Illinois,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  most  of  the  imported 
marbles  used  for  such  purposes.  It  resembles  most  nearly  some  varieties  of 
Egyptian  marble.  Handsome  black  marble  is  also  found  in  Southern  Illi- 
noiSb  A  light-colored  marble,  nearly  white,  is  dug  from  the  vidnity  of 
Thebes.  A  single  building  in  Chicago  is  of  stone  from  this  quarry.  An 
oolitic  marble  is  also  found  in  Hardin  county.  Another  quarry  is  found  near 
St  Genevieve.  Polk  county  produces  a  conglomerate  marble,  said  to  be  very 
beautifbJ.    It  resembles  the  Potomac  marble. 

Wisconsin  produces  marble  of  great  excellence.  The  prevailing  color  is 
fight  pink,  traversed  by  veins  of  deep  red ;  also  blue  and  dove-colored,  beau- 
tifully veined.  Fragments  of  pure  white  marble  have  been  found  on  the  sur- 
fiiee,  but  their  place  in  beds  has  not  been  discovered.  This  occurs  near  the 
line  of  Michigan,  and  near  the  Minominee  River. 

The  r^on  around  Lake  Superior  produces  marbles  in  abundance.  The 
"  Lake  Superior  marble "  is  a  pinkish-lilac,  on  dark  and  light  strata,  with 
dark  and  lightHX)lored  flakes,  occasioned  by  fossil-shells.  It  also  exhibits 
dark  purple  veins,  forming  delicate  but  distinct  lines. 
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The  quarries  of  Messrs.  Burt  <k  Ely,  four  miles  from  Marquette,  contain  a 
marble  veiued  with  all  shades,  but  generally  a  rich  rose-color,  said  to  equal 
the  best  Egyptian. 

On  the  GaleDa  River,  at  Tuttle  &  McLeer's  Mills,  occurs  a  blue  fossiliferous 
lime-stone. 

The  elegant  Potomac  marble  is  widely  known  as  beautifully  variegated. 

Marble  also  occurs  in  the  States  of  South-Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
But  we  liave  no  information  of  particular  localities. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  profess  to  give  a  catalogue  of  all  or  even  all  the 
most  valuable  quarries,  though  we  should  be  happy  to  receive  and  publish 
descriptions  of  such,  wherever  they  occur.  We  wish  to  draw  attention  to 
the  subject,  ^tnd  excite  the  owners  of  quarries  to  give  them  more  publicity, 
and  perhaps  to  induce  others  to  open  these  mines  of  wealth,  and  at  least 
ascertain  whether  the  business  of  quarrying  them  might  not  be  found  pro- 
fitable. 
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The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  gives  the  following 
interesting  statistics : 

The  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the  Patent  Office,  of  which  D.  Jay  Browne, 
Esq.,  is  the  chief,  received  this  morning  from  the  hands  of  the  binder,  a  few 
copies  of  the  "  Letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  communicating  the 
agricultural  portion  of  the  report  of  that  office  for  the  year  1853."  Pub- 
lished in  a  condensed  and  convenient  form,  here  is  brought  to  view  the 
results  of  various  experiments  by  many  of  our  most  scient£c  and  practical 
tillers  of  the  soil  from  every  part  of  our  wide-spread  country. 

These  papers  treat  of  domestic  animals,  fertilizers,  improvement  of  land, 
bread  crops,  textile  and  forage  crops,  miscellaneous  crops,  fruits,  wine,  etc, 
and  climatology.  They  embrace  numerous  important  tables,  exhibiting  the 
quantities,  valuations,  etc.;  beside  which,  the  work  is  embellished  with  several 
beautiful  and  truthful  plates  of  the  strawberry,  corn,  etc.,  and  other  products. 
Time  will  only  permit  me  to  say  now  that  this  work,  which  has  involved  an 
immense  amount  of  care  and  labor  for  several  months,  is  thus  produced  in  a 
manner  which  must  command  not  only  the  approval  but  the  admiration  of  a 
llirge  portion  of  our  countrymen. 

This  work  says  that,  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  there  were  in 
the  United  States  4,385,669  horses  and  mules ;  of  1850,  there  were  4,336,719 
horses  and  559,331  asses  and  mules,  (in  the  aggregate,  4,896,050.)  The 
present  number,  including  those  of  cities,  may  be  safely  estimated  at 
5,000,000,  which,  at  $60  each,  would  be  worth  $300,000,000.  Then,  on 
the  subject  of  bread-crops,  the  census  of  1840  gives  the  wheat-crop  of  the 
United  States  at  84,823,2*72  bushels;  in  1850,  at  100,485,944;  showing  an 
increase  of  15,662,672  bushels.  The  entire  crop  of  1853  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated at  110,000,000  bushels,  and  valued  at  $100,000,000. 

Next  the  cotton.  The  census  returns  of  1 840  state  the  amount  of  this 
article  cultivated  in  the  Union  to  have  been  790,479,295  pounds  ;  of  1850, 
987,637,200  pounds,  an  increase  of  197,157,925  pounds.  The  amount  of 
the  cotton-crop  of  1853  is  estimated  at  1,000,000,000  pounds,  which,  at  7 
cents,  would  be  worth  $70,000,000. 
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Tbe  article  on  hops  says  that  the  price  of  hops  during  forty-eight  years 
has  never  gone  below  5  cents  per  pound — the  actual  cost  of  growing.  Of 
what  other  agricultural  product  can  the  same  be  said  that  is  grown  in  New- 
England  ?  Then,  this  very  year,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  this  report,  hops 
readily  bring  45  cents  per  pound,  giving  the  enormous  profit  of  I4&0  per 
acre. 

Of  the  apple,  the  writer  is  not  only  interesting,  but  furnishes  many  amusing 
reminiscences.  Amongst  others,  he  says  "  a  codling-tree,  sent  from  England 
about  a  century  ago  by  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore  to  his  son,  Benedict  Cdvert, 
18  now  standing  in  full  vigor  at  Mount-Airey,  Prince  George's  county,  Md." 
In  182(>-'21,  the  number  of  barrels  exported  was  68,643,  valued  at  $39,966. 
In  1852-'53,  45,075— value  $107,283,  and  in  vinegar  $20,445.  Every 
description  of  fruit  is  noticed  in  order,  and  with  eminent  ability. 

Tobacco  is  also  fully  noticed.  The  census  of  1840  gives  the  amount  raised 
at  219,163,319  pounds.  Of  1850,  199,752,655,  showing  a  decrease  of 
19,410,664  pounds.  The  crop  of  1853  may  be  set  down  at  199,000,000 
pounds,  which,  at  .10  cents  per  pound,  would  be  worth  $1,990,000.  With 
these  few  extracts  I  must  leave  the  work  for  the  present. 


STATISTICS    OF    SONOMA. 

From  the  returns  made  for  1854,  by  the  county  assessor,  we  glean  the 
following  interesting  statement  of  the  amount  of  stock,  grain,  etc.,  in  this 
county : 

SofRoma  Township, — 302  oxen,  1565  cows,  883  calves,  436  horses,  165 
oolts,  1262  hogs,  3095  pigs,  2570  sheep,  1053  lambs,  43  beeves,  3100 
acrss  wheat,  1881  do.  barley,  73  do.  oafa,  190  do.  com,  5  do.  rye,  62  do. 
potatoes,  355  tons  grapes.     Militia,  209. 

VuUtJQ  Township, — 248  oxen,  415  cows,  355  calves,  144  horses,  16  colts, 
750  hogs,  2000  pigs,  18  sheep  and  lambs,  213  beeves,  540  acres  wheat,  156 
do.  barley,  31  do.  oats,  13  do.  corn,  112  do.  potatoes.    Militia,  77. 

PeUduma  Township, — 455  oxen,  571  cows,  255  calves,  390  horses  and 
75  colts,  659  hogs  and  1394  pigs,  —  sheep,  24  beeves,  879  acres  wheat,  555 
do.  barley,  174  do.  oats,  107  do.  corn,  652  do.  potatoes.    Militaa,  162, 

Santa  Bosa  Township, — 755  oxen,  1444  cows  and  786  calves,  659  horses 
and  276  colts,  3415  hogs  and  4514  pigs,  48  sheep  and  20  lambs,  189  beeves, 
2072  acres  wheat,  547  do.  barley,  114  do.  oats,  86  do.  com,  43  do.  potatoes, 
Militia,  157. 

Russian  Biver  Township, — 125  oxen,  528  cows  and  222  calves,  202  horses 
and  108  colts,  1255  ho^  and  1449  pigs,  30  sheep  and  23  lambs,  4  beeves, 
1120  acrea  wheat,  287  do.  barley,  14  do.  oats,  238  do.  com.    Militia,  94. 

Bodega  Township, — 511  cows  and  460  calves,  81  oxen,  95  horses  and  55 
colts,  513  hogs  and  745  pigs,  150  sheep  and  110  lambs,  148  acres  wheat,  130 
<lo.  barley,  160  do.  oats,  7  do.  corn,  735  do.  potatoes.    Militia,  55. 

Ajiinally  Tovmship, — 1069  cows  and  449  calves,  448  oxen,  442  horses 
and  54  oolts,  2606  hogs  and  1480  pigs,  200  sheep,  1182  acres  wheat,  582 
do.  barley,  497  do  oats,  136  do.  corn,  10  do.  rye,  1001  do.  potatoes.  Mili< 
Ua,  169. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Oxen, 2,412 

Cows  and  calves, 9,804 

Horses,  mares,  and  colts,             ....  3,017 

Hogs  and  pigs, 25,187 

Sheep, 922 

Beeves, 493 

Acres  of  wheat,         .-:--.  9,041 

"     barley, 3,568 

«     oats, 1,063 

«     com, 117 

•*     rye, 16 

"     potatoes, 2,605 

Grapes,  tons,            .-.--.  355 

Militia,  number  0^ 1,023 

The  following  are  the  statistics  for  Mendocino  township,  (Mendocino 
county — ^yet  unorganized,  and  attached  to  Sonoma  county  for  judicial  pur- 
poses:) 

274  cows  and  75  calves,  210  oxen,  241  horses  and  67  colts,  2052  hogs 
and  1128  pigs,  146  sheep,  751  acres  wheat,  46  do.  barley,  87  do.  oats,  881 
do.  corn,  40  do.  potatoes.    Militia,  80. — Sonoma  Bulletin, 


FOE  YBM  PU)DQBt  ^BB  LOOMt  ASD  TBE  iJXYJL, 

FOREST-TREES  :    SPECIMENS  OP   NATtJRAL   HISTORY. 

Messrs.  Editors:  In  an  article  from  the  Ohio  Cultivator ^  on  raising 
forest-trees  from  seed,  the  writer  states  that  a  deep,  sandy  soil  is  requisite  for 
the  successful  growth  of  the  chestnut,  and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  make  it 
thrive  on  soils  of  an  opposite  character,  as  we  know  from  repeated  experi- 
ments. 

Thus  writes  the  Ohio  correspondent  Chestnut  thrives  here,  in  Nichols, 
N.  Y.,  and  vicinity,  on  a  soil  of  rather  a  loamy  and  clay  and  very  stony,  a 
large  amount  being  on  very  high  hills,  where  the  soil  is  a  kind  of  loam,  with 
hard -spar,  frequently  with  two  feet  and  some  places  one  foot;  frequently  on 
high  hills  the  timber  is  over  three  feet  in  diameter ;  also  the  rock  on  the 
high  hills  is  often  found  within  six  feet  of  the  top  of  the  ground.  The 
rock  in  tlus  vicinity  is  the  Ithaca  and  Chemung  group,  and  underlies  the 
southern  tier  of  counties  of  New-York,  and  a  large  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  Ohio  and  of  other  States.  The  chestnut  thrives 
well  here  on  the  low  river-flats,  where  the  soil  is  alluvial.  In  relation  to  the 
butternut  and  walnut,  they  do  well  in  this  region,  on  a  low,  gravelly,  sandy 
soil,  and  frequently  on  stony  and  clay  loam,  generally  found  here  along  the 
baijks  of  rivers  and  creeks.  There  is  but  little  lime  in  the  soil  here.  From 
two  specimens  that  were  analyzed  from  Chemung  county,  by  Prof.  Emmons, 
the  soil  yielded  from  one  and  a  half  to  one  and  three  fourths  per  cent  of  • 
lime.  In  the  diluvial  portion  of  this  vicinity  are  often  found  a  number  of 
lime-pebbles  and  holders  from  the  northern  lime  formations. 
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The  fiugar-maple  is  found  here  growing  on  the  highest  and  lowest  land  in 
this  Ticinitj,  and  frequently  on  the  high  hills  of  large  size  with  hemlock. 
The  different  spedes  of  hickory  and  white-oak,  cheetnut-oak,  or  rock-oak, 
black-oak,  and  red-oak,  all  grow  here  on  hill  and  yalley,  in  great  abundance, 
and  of  a  large  size. 

In  relation  to  planting  seeds  of  forest-trees,  I  have  no  doubt  hut  that  it  can 
be  done  often  with  much  advantage.  In  this  vicinity,  and  most  probably  in 
many  others,  a  large  amount  of  young  trees  of  various  kinds  can  be  got  for 
tnnsplanting. 

In  relation  to  the  article  in  the  July  number  of  The  Plough,  the  Loorn^ 
md  the  Anvil,  I  agree  with  the  writer,  that  eveiy  person  should  make  more 
or  less  collections  in  natural  lustoiy.  It  is  singular  to  notice  how  little 
this  science  is  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  This  ought  not  so 
to  b&  People  should  understand,  or  try  to  understand,  the  worlu  of  nature 
that  are  constantly  b^oro  them.  I  have  within  a  few  years,  while  engaged  in 
my  fiirming  and  lumbering  operations,  made  quite  a  large  collection  of  mine- 
xals  and  fossils,  and  am  now-a-days  making  a  collection  of  fish  and  reptiles 
ibr  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  also  anoSier  collection  of  fish  for  Professor 
AgaBdz's  great  work  on  the  fish  of  the  Union.  It  can  all  be  done  without  a 
great  amount  of  trouble.  Bobkbt  Howbll. 

S}d^  7%oga  County,  JST.  T. 


KEEP    YOUR    OATTLE    WELL    FED. 

The  feed  in  our  pastures  is  worth  now,  comparatively,  but  very  little. 
Hence  those  animals  that  rely  on  this  source  for  their  food  must  suiSer  inoon-' 
venieoce. 

It  is  important  not  to  compel  our  stock  to  use  up  the  rich  deposits  of  fat 
or  fiesh,  etc,  during  this  season  of  short  supply.  The  effect  of  such  a  course 
vill  kst  through  the  winter. 

It  is  wdl  known  that  if  a  sheep  is  half  starved  for  only  a  few  days,  the 
growth  of  wool  during  that  lime  will  be  of  diminished  value.  The  fibre  will 
be  of  inferior  quality.  So  that  there  is  loss  both  of  quantity  and  quality. 
We  have  no  doubt  Uiat  similar  results  follow  the  negligent  treatment  of  cat- 
tle. When  a  man  is  sick,  and  thus  prevented  from  eating,  how  rapidly 
sometimes  does  he  waste  away.  It  is  very  certain  that  other  species  of  ani- 
mab  are  alike  affected  by  only  a  temporary  want  of  food.  Wild  animals 
we  know  accumulate,  during  the  warm  months,  that  which  supports  them  in 
their  confined  quarters  during  tihe  frosts  of  winter.  Let  us  not  fail  to  profit 
by  these  hints.  Winter  is  a  severe  season,  in  our  northern  climate,  boUi  for 
iQsn  and  beast 

Fat-producang  food  is  more  important  in  winter  than  in  summer,  for  the 
resK>n  already  suggested.  Hence  the  oil-cakes,  so  much  used  in  England, 
and  there  considered  indispensable,  or  some  convenient  substitute,  shoidd  be 
fed  to  our  cattle  during  the  cold  season.  Potatoes  are  a  substitute,  but  the 
erop  is  too  small  to  admit  of  such  use.  Different  sections  of  the  country 
have  thdr  own  crops,  which  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  cattle.  Cotton-seed, 
6?en  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  in  a  good  degree,  is  a  fair  substitute 
fcrthe<nl-cake. 
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CURIOSITIES    OF    THE    BRITISH    CENSUS. 

We  find  in  the  Neto-TorJe  Times  an  abstract  of  the  British  census,  which 
is  well  worth  the  notice  of  our  readers.  'The  following  paragraphs  contain 
its  substantial  parts : 

When  the  first  regular  census  of  Great  Britain  was  taken,  in  1801,  the 
resident  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  not  quite  nine  millions ;  at  the 
last  reckoning,  in  1851,  it  was  almost  eighteen  millions — ^that  is,  thenambers 
had  doubled  in  half  a  century. 

In  Scotland,  half  a  century  since,  the  resident  population  was  1,608,000 ; 
in  1851,  it  was  2,883,000.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  the  population  is 
less  now  than  it  was  in  1821,  in  1831,  and  in  1841 ;  in  that  last  year  it  was 
8,1^5,124 ;  in  1851,  it  was  only  6,553,178,  and  has  much  decreased  sinoa 
then  by  emigration  and  eviction. 

The  population  may  thus  be  generalized,  as  taken  in  March,  1851 : 

England  and  Wales,          ....  17,927,609 

Scotland,      - 2,888,743 

Islands  in  British  Seas,      .        .        .        •  143,126 

Ireland, 6,553,178 


Total,.  -        -  -        -        27,712,656 

The  British  census  return  for  1851  shows  some  curious  data  as  to  the 
occupations  of  the  people  cf  Great  Britain.  There  are  524  authors,  1320 
editors,  207  reporters  and  short-hand  writers,  8433  booksellers,  (also  described 
as  publishers,)  11,029  bookbinders,  and  26,024  printeis.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinctive mention  of  compositors.  There  are  only  10,255  merchants.  Of 
shoe-blacks  there  are  only  5.  Commercial  travellers,  9409,  being  less  than 
in  1841.  Of  actors  and  actresses,  2041,  and  82  equestrians;  advocates,  bar- 
risters, special  pleaders,  conveyancers,  3111 ;  but  of  attorneys  there  are 
13,256.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  17,621  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  1556  Baptist  ministers,  1972  Independent,  2725  Presbyterian,  14 
Unitarian,  (this  evidently  is  too  small  a  number,)  1798  Wesleyan,  1580  of 
other  Protestant  denominations,  1093  Roman  Catholic,  and  73  Jewisli  priests, 
and  973  Scripture  readers,  missionaries,  and  itinerant  preachers. 

Against  the  law  and  divinity,  there  are  2328  physicians,  15,163  surgeons 
and  apothecaries;  15,643  druggists  and  chemists,  146  drug-merchants  and 
brokers,  and  88  leech-bleeders,  breeders,  and  dealers.  There  are,  among 
artists,  5444  painters  and  666  sculptors.  Of  the  juveniles,  55,020  were 
under  tuition  at  home,  and  2,697,717  at  school.  There  were  65,376  school- 
masters and  mistresses,  which  includes  ushers;  176  drawing-masters  and 
teachers.  There  were  13,865  pastry-cooks  and  confectioners.  As  many  as 
20,242  are  returned  as  "  dependent  on  relatives."  There  were  46,661  publi- 
cans and  beer-venders,  40,241  soldiers,  4516  ofiScers,  1735  half-pay  officere, 
89,206  merchant-seamen,  and  6763  in  the  Royal  Navy,  with  23,907  Chelsea 
and  7976  Greenwich  pensioners. 

It  is  impossible,  they  are  scattered  undqr  so  many  heads,  to  arrive  at  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  manufacturing  interest.  The  agricultural  is  plainly 
put  thus:  Farmers,  303,720;  graziers,  3,047;  son,  daughter,  grandsoB, 
grand-daughter,  brother,  sister,  nephew,  niece  of  farmers  or  graziers,  275,170  ; 
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fcrmers'aDd  graziers' wives,  201,736  ;  indoor  farm-servants,  864,194;  farm- 
bailiffa,  12,805 ;  out-door  agriculturid  laborers,  1,077,627.  The  total  of  per- 
sons directly  engaged  in  agriculture,  with  the  addition  of  84,627  landed 
proprietors,  would  be  2,272,826,  or  about  a  ninth  of  the  whole  population 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Parhamentarj  orations  of  the  Protectionists  have 
strongly  declared  that  it  was  a  much  greater  proportion ;  but  the  figures  of 
arithmetic  play  the  mischief  with  figures  of  rhetoric 

The  increase  of  population  in  London  since  1801  has  been  curiously  rapid. 
In  that  year  it  was  958,863 :  the  return  for  1851  shows  it  as  2,362,236. 
iVom  110,  (half  a  century  ago,)  Birkenhead  (the  Brooklyn  of  Liverpool)  has 
sprung  up  to  24,000;  I^verpool  itself  from  82,295  to  375,955  ;  and  Man- 
diester  from  94,876  to  401,321.  Even  Bristol,  which  has  only  recently 
awakened  from  a  heavy  commercial  lethargy,  has  double  the  population  she 
possessed  half  a  century  ago.  The  greatest  increase  in  any  place  has  been 
at  Ghisgow— from  77,000  in  1801  to  329,000  in  1851. 

Two  other  points  remain  to  be  mentioned  as  curious:  First,  the  continued 
excess  of  females  over  males,  as  shown  by  each  of  the  five  census-takers  of 
the  last  half-<»ntury — while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  bom  more  male 
than  female  children.  Secondly,  the  remarkable  fact  that  while  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  Islands  in  the  British  seas,  the  population  of 
towns  was  10,556,288,  the  population  of  villages  and  detached  dwellings  of 
the  country  was  10,403,189.  The  difference  in  numbers  is  so  small  that  the 
return  may  be  taken  as  giving  what  is  called  "  six  of  one,  and  half  a  dozen 
of  the  other.'' 


rOR  TBI  PLOVOB,  TBI  LOOM,  AKB  TBI  JJtrtU 

THE     MISSISSIPPI     PLANTER. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  I  shall  in  this  letter  endeavor  to  give  you  a  sketch, 
though  an  imperfect  one,  of  the  Mississippi  Planter,  and  may  allude  to 
another  profession. 

The  notion  is  held  and  even  encouraged  by  many  between  this  and  the 
Canada  line,  that  our  pUnter,  nabob-like,  either  spends  his  time  braced  up 
in  his  arm-chair,  in  utter  listlessness,  having  his  wants  attended  to  by  a  nod 
from  the  hands  of  some  obsequious  slave,  or  in  visiting  his  neighbor  to  chat 
over  the  gossip  of  the  day.  Or,  if  possibly  he  may  have  some  under-range 
of  thought,  he  is  trying  to  figure  in  politics.  As  for  agricultural  interests, 
they  are  too  burdensome  for  his  imbecile  nature.  All  these  matters  are  left 
to  an  overseer ;  andi  so  long  as  he  can  make  the  cotton-bales  count  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  it  is  immaterial  how  much  suffering  man  and  beast 
liave  endured. 

Fancy  now  a  character  the  reverse  of  this,  and  you  will  then  much  nearer 
ai^rozimate  toward  the  truth.  One  who  &;reets  with  pleasure  the  sharp 
oorth-wester,  with  its  bracing  influence,  that  is  to  give  him  additional  energy 
for  his  business ;  who,  forsaking  his  pillow  at  an  early  hour,  witnesses  the 
"  ruby  tint  of  morn,"  that  heralds  the  approach  of  the  god  of  day  whose 
wanning  rays  in  spring  and  early  summer  he  delights  to  bask  in ;  for  then 
he  knows  that  the  same  cause  that  will  bathe  his  brow  in  sweat,  will  give 
increased  vigor  to  his  growing  crop.    It  is  immaterial  whether  he  has  an 
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overseer  or  not.  He  feels  that  his  planting  affairs  have  a  claim  on  him,  and 
in  responding  to  them  by  his  personal  attention,  he  is  acting  within  the 
sphere  of  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures.  To  cany  out  his  plans  he  has  to 
hold  daily  counsel  with  himself  or  manager,  in  determining  the  time  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work,  and  tue  best  way  of  doing  it.  Neither  is  he  regardless 
of  his  stock,  for  well  does  he  know  tibat  on  his  oxen,  but  especially  his  mules 
and  horses,  depend  much  of  his  future  success.  Not  only  does  he  assist  in 
planning,  but  is  cognizant  of  those  plans  being  carried  out,  by  witnessing 
their  application. 

The  agriculturist  of  this  region  that  does  not  exercise  his  powers  of  mind 
and  body,  and  does  not  bring  his  plans  into  a  well-digested  form,  will  find 
himself  behind  the  majority  of  his  neighbors.  He  needs  to  hav^  an  esti- 
mate of  his  work  at  least  a  month  ahead.  And,  to  be  safe  so  that  all  enda 
shall  be  well  dove-tailed  together,  when  the  cultivation  of  his  crop  comes  on, 
he  has  to  make  a  calculation  of  the  time,  in  the  commencement  of  the  sea- 
son, it  will  require  to  do  his  indispensable  work — such  as  preparing  his  land 
for  the  plough,  ploughing,  fencing,  etc  This  should  be  done  by  the  1st  of 
April,  allowing  20  per  cent  for  time  that  the  plough  should  not  be  run  on 
account  of  the  wetness  of  the  ground,  and  10  per  cent  for  bad  weather. 
The  balance  then  can  be  directed  to  clearing  land,  ditching,  and  other 
improvements.  When  seed-time  arrives,  his  time  and  mind  are  occupied  by 
the  inquiry.  How  he  shall  plant  to  the  best  advantage,  to  insure  a  good  stand 
and  not  crowd  one  portion  in  the  way  of  another,  that  when  it  may  be  ready 
for  tillage  he  may  be  prepared  to  give  it  ?  Should  he  neglect  either  of  the 
above,  in  all  probability,  and  especially  if  he  has  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  to  the 
hand,  he  will  find  himself,  to  his  sorrow,  in  a  condition  by  the  middle  of  June, 
that  may  tell  woefully  when  harvest-time  comes.  Does  he  expect  when  the 
seed  is  in  the  ground  that  his  holiday  has  commenced  f  Far  from  it.  From 
the  great  amount  of  tillage,  in  connection  with  the  rapid  growth  of  weeds 
and  grass,  he  has  little  time  for  idleness,  especially  if  May  proves  wet.  The 
cotton-plant  in  its  infancy  is  one  of  the  most  delicate,  showing  hardly  any 
progress  before  the  1st  of  June,  while  the  grass  is  striding  onward,  like 
Jacky's  bean,  to  overwhelm  it  If  we  had  only  our  cotton  to  protect  and 
foster  at  this  time,  we  might  feel  ourselves  more  our  own  masters ;  but  our 
corn  equally,  if  not  more  so,  demands  our  help.  One  false  step,  or  little 
neglect,  may  make  us,  let  us  do  what  we  may  hereafter,  corn-buyers,  which 
is  never  a  feather  in  the  planter's  cap.  We  recognize  in  it,  if  the  season  has 
not  been  too  wet,  an  evidence  either  of  bad  management  or  slothfulness,  if 
we  are  found  much  in  the  grass.  We  have  an  innate  pride,  independent  of 
the  pecuniary  advantage,  in  having  a  good  crop,  and  of  course  are  pleased  if 
we  secure  something  better  than  our  neighbors ;  and  this  satisfaction  is  fur- 
ther enhanced  if  we  can  demonstrate  that  it  has  been  accomplished  with  less 
work  than  theirs,  for  this  would  furnish  very  strong  proof  of  superior  hus- 
bandry. Then,  beside  our  interests  involved,  there  is  a  spirit  of  rivalry  set 
up,  of  mind  against  mind,  and  physical  force  against  physical  force.  Can 
such  a  state  of  things  exist  without  the  development  of  mental  and  physical 
energy  ?  It  is  impossible.  No  two  consecutive  years  will  admit  of  the  same 
kind  of  management.  As  the  seasons  are  variable,  so  have  we  to  vary  the 
application  of  our  work.  Many  think  that  the  agriculturist's  life  is  like  that 
of  a  horse  in  a  bark-mill,  round  and  round,  with  very  '*  little  variation  or 
shadow  of  turning."  What  a  mistake  I  Every  step  must  be  guided  by 
thought.  Should  he  establish  a  system,  and  say,  By  this  I  will  be  guided, 
'  what  in  all  probability  would  be  the  consequence  ?    In  a  few  years  he  would 
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find  himself  behind  the  value  of  his  capital.  As  the  physician  and  political 
economist  have  to  be  governed  by  circumstances,  so  has  the  planter.  I  think 
ooe  of  the  principal  causes  of  Ihe  jarring  among  political  economists,  is  that 
thef  establish  systems  independent  of  transpiring  events^  Whatever  would 
be  the  true  policy  of  a  prosperous  nation  at  one  time,  the  opposite  would  be 
requisite  at  another. 

Few  of  us  have  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  that  kind  of  knowledge 
from  books  that  constitutes  the  scientific  agriculturist.  But  from  having  the 
book  of  nature  constantly  before  us,  and  reflecting  that  light  we  call  experi- 
ence, we  are  thus  enabled,  although  ignorant  of  the  causation  of  things,  to 
apply  our  efforts  to  that  way  that  will  secure  profitable  crops  in  return  for 
oar  labor.  We  all  plead,  guilty  to  that  pernicious  system,  established  in  all 
new  countries,  of  exhausting  our  soils,  and,  when  shorn  of  their  riches,  of 
sabmitting  other  portions  to  the  same  process.  The  force  of  habit  is  fre- 
quently more  dominant  than  nature,  and  the  power  of  the  multitude  in  con- 
straining our  judgment  is  equally  strong.  Can  it  then  be  expected  that  we 
can  immediately  divest  ourselves  of  these  baneful  influences  ?  I  think  not 
Experience  yearly  tells  us  we  should  change  this  policy.  And  this  we  are 
doing,  though  slowly ;  but  to  counteract  this  course,  we  have  a  great  abund- 
ance of  fertile  and  cheap  land,  that  is  still  a  stranger  to  the  dominion  of  the 
plongL  Yours,  etc.,  H,  W.  Staokhoubb. 

fliwfo  (7a,  JfiML,  Augutt,  1854. 


DRTING     FRUIT. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  amount  of  peaches  consumed  in  a  single 
week  in  the  city  of  New-York,  exceeds  the  total  consumption  of  fruit  in  Great 
Britain  throughout  the  entire  year.  The  sales  of  perishable  fruits  are  rapidly 
increasing  throughout  the  country ;  but  there  is  one  serious  drawback  to  their 
extensiTe  cultivation ;  that  is,  the  necessity  of  crowding  them  into  market  at 
the  critical  period  of  their  maturity,  so  that  twenty-four  hours'  delay  shall  not 
witness  their  destruction  by  decay  and  fermentation,  and  result  in  their  total 
loss.  Hence  the  immense  superiority,  in  this  particular,  of  long-keeping  sorts, 
which  may  be  deliberately  secured  and  held  m  market  for  many  months,  till 
the  best  time  shall  be  selected  for  their  disposal. 

But  there  is  another  important  avenue  to  market  for  the  perishable  fruits 
that  is  at  present  almoet  unknown  in  its  perfected  form.  We  allude  to  pre- 
nrvaUon  by  drying.  Every  farmer  thinks  he  has  seen  dried  apples  and 
peachflB,  hU  not  one  in  a  thousand  has  seen  them — properly  so  called.  That 
whieh  usually  appears  under  this  name,  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  selec- 
tion <^  snch  inferior,  poor-flavored  fruit,  as  can  be  used  for  nothing  else ;  this 
is  imperfectly  pared,  leaving  a  due  proportion  of  skin  and  core  remaining,  and 
is  then  variously  subjected  to  partial  decay,  smoking,  drying,  etc.,  forming 
when  completed  a  singular  medley  of  all  colors  from  brown  to  nearly  black, 
and  with  nearly  as  various  an  intermixture  of  flavors.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
dried  fruit  in  perfection,  must  remember  that  a  pooi>flavored  sort  before 
^^yiogj  can  never  by  any  ingenious  process  become  finely  flavored  after- 
ward. The  very  finest  varieties  must  tiierefore  be  first  chosen.  The  process 
of  drying  must  then  be  so  rapid  that  no  decay  nor  even  discoloration  shall 
take  place  until  the  operation  is  completed.    Our  climate  is  too  precarious  to 
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think  of  drying  fruit  properly  in  the  open  air,  even  for  the  earliest  varieties. 
Some  artificial  arrangement  for  the  purpose  must  therefore  be  devised. 

The  great  leading  defect  of  all  the  plans  we  have  seen  for  drying  by  fire* 
heat,  is  a  want  of  circulation  in  the  heated  air — a  deficiency  in  rapid  ventila- 
tion. A  high  temperature  is  given  by  means  of  stoves  to  a  close  apartment, 
the  air  of  which  in  a  few  minutes  is  heavily  charged  with  moisture  from  the 
fresh  fruit,  and  a  sort  of  steaming,  stewing,  half-baking  process  then  com- 
mences, producing,  after  a  long  delay,  an  article  far  different  from  that  of  a 
perfectly  dried,  finely-flavored  fruit  A  free  circulation  of  air,  kept  dry  by  a 
continued  fresh  supply,  would  accomplish  the  work  in  far  less  time,  and  at  a 
much  lower  temperature ;  and  consequently  retain,  in  an  incomparably  more 
perfect  manner,  the  original  characteristics  and  color  of  the  fruit. 

In  order  to  make  a  tanning  in  this  matter,  and  to  assist  in  the  erection  of 
good,  cheap,  rapidly-operating,  and  perfect  fruit-drying  establishments,  we 
present  to  our  readers  a  description  of  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  which, 
although  never  patented,  we  believe  to  be  far  more  valuable  liian  many  ma- 
chines not  thus  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Its  peculiar  advantages  will  be 
obvious  as  soon  as  the  description  is  examined. 

It  consists  of  a  tall  upright  shaft,  through  which  passes  an  endless  chain, 
made  of  a  number  of  strong  frames,  securely  hinged  together  at  their  cor- 
ners. This  chain  should  be  strong  enough  to  bear  several  hundred  pounds 
without  breaking.  At  every  joint  it  is  furnished  with  a  braced  shelf,  each 
consisting  simply  of  a  square  frame  furnished  with  coarse  twine-netting,  like 
a  sieve.  This  endless  chain,  with  its  series  of  sieves,  runs  over  an  angular 
wheel  above  and  another  below,  precisely  like  those  of  a  common  chain-pump, 
but  wide  enough  to  receive  the  full  breadth  of  the  chain.  Its  motion  is  quite 
slow,  descending  on  one  side,  and  rising  on  the  other,  and  is  accurately  regu- 
lated by  means  of  a  pendulum  connected  to  the  notched  wheel  by  means  of  an 
escapement  like  that  of  a  common  clock,  but  made  very  strong.  A  strong 
and  broad  India-rubber  band  connects  the  axle  of  this  wheel  to  the  drum 
on  which  the  chain  rune.  As  the  chain  is  loaded  with  the  drying  fruit, 
and  is  therefore  quite  heavy,  it  must  not,  and  indeed  can  not  be  subjected  to 
the  successive  vibrations  of  the  clock-work — these  vibrations  being  broken 
and  destroyed  by  the  India-rubber  band. 

The  whole  apparatus  being  ready  for  operation,  heated  air  from  a  stove 
and  drums  is  made  to  pass  up  through  the  shaft,  being  let  in  at  the  sides, 
and  confined  to  this  shaft  by  the  drum  being  made  light,  and  fitting  closely 
without  touching  in  its  revolutions.  A  person  with  tiie  freshly-cut  and 
pared  fruit,  as  each  successive  shift  or  sieve  slowly  descends,  spreads  a  single 
layer  over  them.  They  operate  like  the  weight  of  a  clock  in  keeping  up 
the  motion  of  the  pendulum;  and  the  velocity  of  their  descent  is  accurate!/ 
regulated  by  means  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  wheels  placed  on  the  ay/es, 
and  also,  if  necessary,  by  using  different  lengths  for  the  pendulum-rod. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  contrivance  is  the  following :  The  dry  and 
freshly- heated  air  first  enters  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  strikes  the  fruit 
when  the  drying  process  is  nearly  finished,  and  completes  it;  as  tiis  air  rises, 
it  receives  additional  portions  of  moisture  from  each  successive  shelf,  until 
finally  it  passes  off  at  the  top,  the  driest  portions  being  needed  at  the  bottom 
to  complete  the  process,  and  those  most  charged  with  vapor  only  coming  in 
contact  with  the  freshest  firuit  at  the  top,  where  only  it  could  be  useful. 

The  velocity  must  be  so  regulated,  by  experiment,  (according  to  the  height 
of  the  shaft,  heat  of  the  air,  and  time  required  for  drying,)  that  the  drying 
process  shall  be  just  completed  by  the  time  the  fruit  reaches  the  bottom. 
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where  it  drops  off  from  the  revolviDg  shelvefl  into  baskets  or  boxes  placed 
there  for  this  parpoee. 

This  apparatus  may  be  placed  in  a  taSl  narrow  building  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  built  cheaply  by  vertical  boarding  on  a  wooden  frame,  to  thfe  whole 
of  which  a  handsome  architectural  exterior  may  be  imparted  by  giving  it  the 
n»]tk^t  of  a  square  Italian  tower  or  campanile. 

An  apparatus  of  this  sort  will  dry  fruit  with  great  rapidity,  certainly,  and 
mdependently  of  the  most  unfaTorable  changes  in  the  weather ;  and  it  will 
ome  out  white,  dean,  and  perfectly  dried,  retaining  all  the  peculiar  flavor  of 
the  fresh  firuit,  and  prove  incomparably  superior  to  the  common  half-decayed, 
smoked,  imperfect  article.  When  known,  such  dried  fruit  must  command 
almost  any  price  in  market  Drying  establishments,  well  managed,  would 
give  a  great  impetus  to  peach-planting  in  this  country ;  and  we  unhesitatingly 
predict  a  large  trade  in  the  finest  dried  peaches  in  European  markets,  to  which 
they  can  be  so  cheaply  and  safely  conveyed,  and  where,  as  fresh  peaches  can 
not  be  easily  obtained,  they  can  not  fail  to  be  very  highly  appreciated. — Coun- 
try Gentleman, 

[We  should  be  glad  to  give  the  representation  of  this  piece  of  machinery, 
and  may  be  able  to  do  so  hereafter. — Eds.  P.,  U,  akd  A.J 
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Large  quantities  of  paper  have  been  wasted  by  more  than  one  class  of  the 
community,  in  trying  to  convince  the  public  that  they  were  very  badly  used. 
We  could  refer  to  repeated  efforts  made  by  those  who,  in  reality,  had  nothing 
to  complain  of,  to  show  that  the  respect  which  was  in  fact  paid  them,  was 
less  than  they  had  a  right  to  demand.  We  can  even  point  out  a  large  body 
of  clergymen,  who,  a  few  years  since,  were  foolish  enough  to  assume  such  an 
Attitude.  School-teachers  have  done  it  repeatedly,  and  one  of  our  own  hum- 
ble efforts,  years  ago,  in  a  discourse  before  an  association  of  teachers,  was 
party  directed  to  this  subject  We  endeavored  to  show  the  folly  of  such 
conduct  Parents  look  to  teachers  as  necessary  helps.  They  rely  on  them 
exclusivelj  for  giving  to  their  children  a  certain  position  in  society,  which, 
without  education,  they  can  not  retain.  Hence  they  must  regard  them  with 
especial  favor.  But  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  be  cautious  and  watch- 
ful of  the  individual  to  whom  they  intrust  such  important  matters.  Hence, 
while  they  honor  teachers  as  a  class,  they  are  (or  ought  to  be)  strict  in  the 
examination  of  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  until  he  has  earned 
for  himself  a  reputation  for  unsullied  integrity  in  his  professional  duties,  he 
ou4(ht  to  be  watched  narrowly. 

We  can  not  believe  it  possible  that  the  people,  in  mass,  can  entertain  a 
nrejndict  against  any  useful  calling.  Whence  could  such  a  feeling  arise  ? 
What  state  of  things  can  be  imagined  in  which  such  feelings,  if  once  excited 
^y  %ome  casual  occurrence,  should  grow  into  a  settled  habit  ? 

Ex^utioners,  we  know,  are  everywhere  despised,  and  perhaps  abhorred — 
but  even  this  does  not  bring  into  disrepute  the  office  of  sheriff  and  marshal, 
although  upon  these  officers  are  sometimes  imposed  the  duty  of  hanginsr  ^ 
man. 
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We  have  before  taken  oocasioD  to  show  that  the  position  of  eveiy  class  is 
deteimined  by  the  average  cultivation  of  the  class,  or  by  the  degree  of 
culture,  mental  and  moral,  ordinarily  exhibited  by  it,  or  required  for  success 
in  it 

Farmers  and  mechanics  are  not  exceptions  to  this  rule.  They  have  had, 
and  must  have  had,  in  the  main,  their  proper  place,  as  certainly  as  water 
attains  its  proper  level.  Nor  is  it  true  that  other  professions  or  pursuits  of 
similar  culture,  stand  higher  than  they  do.  We  can  refer  to  a  case  in  illus- 
tration. We  are  acquainted  with  a  town  where,  twenty  years  ago,  the  finest 
houses  were  occupied  by  merchants,  lawyers,  and  educated  men  of  leisure, 
who  were  always  looked  up  to  as  at  the  top  of  the  social  ladder.  They  em- 
ployed mechanics  of  various  sorts,  who,  by  prudent  management,  obtained  a 
prosperous  business,  and  acquired  considerable  estates.  The  lawyers  and 
merchants  died  or  otherwise  disappeared,  and  by-and-by  it  came  to  pass  that 
these  same  mechanics,  artisans,  eta,  purchaf^ed  an  doccupiedthose  same  fine 
houses.  What  was  the  result  ?  Those  who  knew  them  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  accurately  measured  their  real  worth,  allowed  them  just  the  same  degree 
of  respect  when  they  came  to  occupy  a  finer  house.  But  with  their  increase 
of  property,  they  were  able  and  were  disposed  to  give  a  good  education  to 
Uieir  cnildren,  far  better  than  they  themselves  had,  and  while  they  contiuue 
to  maintain  the  same  reputation,  the  society  of  their  children  is  valued  and 
cultivated  as  were  the  children  of  the  former  occupants  of  those  houses.  We 
are  confident  that  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  Many  of  our  readers  can, 
no  doubt,  point  out  just  such  a  community,  and  more  Uian  one  may  imagine 
that  he  knows  the  original  of  this  very  description. 

Let  our  readers  of  various  callings  practise  according  to  these  sugges- 
tions, and  thus  test  their  propriety.  We  know  that  individuals,  from  some 
accidental  occurrence,  or  some  physical  imperfection,  or  otherwise,  may 
be  subject  to  unjust  prejudice,  among  a  small  circle  of  associates,  and  some- 
times injustice  on  a  wider  scale  is  witnessed.  But  these  cases  are  exceptions, 
and  can  not  occur  in  relation  to  masses. 

A  host  of  facts  bear  us  out  in  these  opinions.  Who  is  more  honored  than 
the  mechanical  inventors  of  the  last  generation?  Whose  fame  is  greater  or 
wider  than  that  of  Arkwright,  Fulton,  Watt,  etc  ?  Who  is  more  widely 
known  and  more  highly  honored  than  Mr.  Bigelow,  the  inventor  of  the 
Power-Loom,  and  of  other  useful  machinery  1  Who  receives  more  notice 
abroad  than  he  is  now  receiving  ?  On  the  other  hand,  who  are  more  insig- 
insignificant  than  a  swarm  of  the  pettifogging  lawyers  which  abound  in  every 
large  city  ?  Some  of  these  are  perhaps  unjustly  doomed,  for  they  are  often 
looked  upon  as  little  better  than  the  criminals  which  people  our  jails. 

Inert  matter  illustrates  this  subject  What  is  there  more  coveted  than  a 
splendid  farm  ?  Even  the  hired  men  of  such  an  establishment  are  gazed  upon 
as  among  those  who  are  especially  favored.  But  who  covets  a  wild,  unculti- 
vated, barren  swamp  or  sand-bank  f  An  elegant  carriage — ^asplendid  steam- 
engine — or  even  a  beautiful  toy,  will  arrest  the  attention  of  a  crowd.  But 
who  cares  to  look  at  a  piece  of  bungling  workmanship  ?  And  yet  even 
this  attracts  notice,  if  it  exhibits  some  new  principle,  or  new  application. 

It  is  so  with  men.  We  may  require  tlieir  aid,  but  unless  they  show  a 
degree  of  mental  culture  which  deserves  respect,  and  draws  forth  sympathy, 
they  can  not  afford  pleasure  or  give  dignity  to  a  society  of  educated  men. 
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Ths  Paulownia  Imfbrialis. — ^The  Imperial  Paulownia  is  one  of  the 
planto  lately  brought  to  Europe  from  Japan,  by  Dr.  Von  Sieboldt,  the  Be]<- 
gian  botanical  traveller.  In  its  native  country  its  local  name  is  Xirri  ;  and 
the  Chinese  call  it  Too-ffak-Too,  It  forms  a  tree,  in  Japan,  about  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  bark  is 
tmooth  and  iightrcolored.  The  branches  are  rather  few  in  number,  spread- 
iD^horizontally  and  forming  a  large  head. 

Tnie  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Paulownia,  however,  is  its  showy  foliage. 
The  leaves  are  of  the  shape  of  those  of  the  Catalpa,  but  of  darker  green,  peiv 
haps  resembling  more  closely  those  of  a  large  sun-flower — being  oroad  and 
heart-shaped.  In  rich  soil  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  extremely  rapid,  young 
plants  making  shoots  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  a  season,  and  on  sudi  we  have 
meaBored  leaves  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  But  on  older  trees  they  are 
maaUy  about  half  that  sLse. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  April  in  panicles,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches^ 
They  resemble  in  general  appearance  those  of  the  Catalpa,  but  the  color  is  a 
pale,  bluish-violet    The  d^fm  are  borne  in  an  oval  capsule  as  huge  as  a 
f  p^greon's  egg. 

When  the  Paulownia  was  first  introduced  into  the  Qarden  of  Plants  at 
Puis,  it  was  treated  as  a  delicate  green-house  plant  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  it  was  perfectly  hardy  on  the  Continent  and  in  England.  In 
this  country  it  appeals  equally  sa  The  trees  in  this  latitude  have  stood  the 
past  two  winters,  even  in  exposed  situations,  without  covering,  and  have  not 
io6t  an  inch  of  the  previous  season's  growth.  We  therefore  consider  it  a 
hardier  tree  than  the  Catalpa,  which  often  suffers  badl v  from  the  cold  of  this 
latitude.  Nothing  is  easier  than  the  propagation  of  this  tree.  Single  buds 
will  grow,  like  those  of  the  mulberry  and  the  vine,  taken  off  early  in  the 
spring  and  covered  about  an  inch  deep  in  the  soil  of  a  fresh  hot-bed.  The 
cattings  of  the  young  shoots,  plantad  under  a  hand-glass  in  a  shady  border, 
■trilDe  root  readily.  But  by  far  the  easiest  and  most  rapid  mode  is  that  of 
plaotiDg  pieces  of  the  roots. 

Every  little  piece  of  the  root  of  the  Paulownia  will,  under  certain  oondi- 
tiona,  im)duce  a  plant  It  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  common  hetrbed  early 
in  the  spring,  reduce  the  roots  of  the  parent-tree,  (and  it  will  bear  a  very 
aerere  reduction,)  and  plant  every  piece  that  will  make  a  cutting  not  smaller 
than  a  goose-quill,  and  a  couple  of  inches  long.  Plant  Uiese  bits  of  roots 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  in  the  rich,  light  soil  of  the  hot-bed.  In  a 
foriMn^hVi  time  evenr  bit  will  throw  up  a  bud,  make  new  roots,  and  become 
a  distiact  plant  When  the  plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  they  may  be 
transplanted  into  rows,  beds,  borders,  or,  in  short,  wherever  they  are  finally 
to  grow.  If  the  season  is  favorable,  they  will  grow  to  the  height  of  from 
three  to  six  feet  before  the  dose  of  the  autumn.  Next  year,  if  the  soil  is 
deep,  they  will  make  shoots  eight  or  ten  feet  long. — Douming* 


KAnjtOAD  GoNSOLroATiON. — ^The  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  and  the  Cincinnati, 
Logansport,  and  Chicago  Railroad  Companies,  have  consolidated  under  the 
Qiune  of  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  Railroad  Company,  and  C.  P.  Smith  has  been 
elected  Preudent 
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LAWTON      BLACKBERRY. 

Ths  reputation  of  this  new  luxury  of  the  fruit-garden  being  now  fully 
establiBhed,  we  present  to  our  readers  a  representation  of  the  fruit  and  leaf 
of  medium  size,  taken  &om  nature ;  it  is  the  ^  standing  or  upright  variety ,** 
and  the  first  decided  improvement  ever  discovered^  and  is  no  doubt  an  <M^ginal 
seedling.  The  fruit,  in  size  and  shape,  stronely  resembles  the  Hovey  seed- 
ling strawbeny,  and  when  fcdly  ripe  is  perfectly  delicious.  We  extract  from 
the  September  number  of  the  MorUculiuriat  the  following  testimony  in  ita 
favor,  from  Charles  Downing,  Esq.,  and  no  better  need  be  furnished : 

'  Having  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  Lawton  or  New-RocheUe  black- 
berry for  the  past  year  or  two,  and  knowing  that  many  new  fruits  were  over- 
praised, I  made  a  special  visit  to  Mr.  Lawton's  a  few  days  since  to  see  for 
myself,  and  can  assure  you  I  was  well  paid  for  my  trouble.  There  is  no 
humbug  about  it ;  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  been  more  gene- 
rally introduced  and  propagated  before.  The  fruit  is  large  and  sweet  It  is 
an  enormous  bearer ;  indeed,  the  quantity  (considering  the  kr^  size  of  the 
fruit)  surprised  me,  and  the  berries  were  perfect  Mr.  Lawton  informed  me 
they  continue  in  bearing  five  or  six  weeks,  and  in  favorable  seasons  muck 
longer.  He  has  some  two  or  three  acres,  and  will  have  plants  to  dispose  of 
in  the  fall  and  spring ;  the  latter,  however,  is  the  most  preferable  time  for 
transplanting.    Plant  as  early  as  the  ground  is  in  good  working  order." 

Mr.  Lawton's  farm,  (Wm.  Lawton,  Esq.,)  is  in  the  village  of  New-Rochelk, 
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and  Ills  garden  and  reridenoe  aie  within  five  minntea'  walk  of  the  depot 
Yisitois  are  at  all  fdmeB  permitted  access  to  his  grounds,  to  inspect  his  plants. 
He  18  cultivating  the  fruit  ezten^iyelj  for  marked  where  it  readily  commands 
tluiiy-fleyen  and  a  half  cents  tk  auart :  and,  in  extending  his  plantation,  all 
hia  plants  are  carefidlj  ezaminea  at  the  fruiting  season,  to  guard  against  the 
aoddeDtal  introdndaon  of  any  of  the  common  varieties,  or  the  deterioration 
whichiB  sure  to  take  place  under  careless  cultivation.  Plants  sent  to  purchasers 
will  be  those  only  nuaed  upon  his  own  grounds,  fine,  vigorous  offehooU  from 
bearing  plants. 

We  find,  by  the  directoiy,  that  Mr.  Lawton  has  an  office  at  No.  54  Wall 
stfOoL 


CHEAP  CANDLES. 


We  find  in  an  exchange  the  following  recipe  for  making  candles :  To  twelve 
pounds  of  lard  use  of  alum  and  salt-petre  each  one  pound ;  dissolve  the  alum 
and  saltpetre  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  then  pour  into  the  melted  lard, 
and  boO  the  whole  until  the  water  evaporates.  The  mixture  requires  constant 
stming  to  prevent  settling  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  Candies  made  of  this 
oompodtion  are  equal  to  the  best  tallow,  and  last  some  time  longer. 


OOPFEB    AT    MOCHA. 


Thb  eoflfoe-plant  grows  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high,  with  an  upright  stem 
covered  with  a  light-brown  bark.  Its  branches  grow  horizoatally  and  oppo- 
flitei,  croflBing  each  other,  and  form  a  pyramidical  appearance.  The  leaves 
grow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  branches,  to  the  length  of  four  or  five  inches, 
and  to  half  that  width  in  the  middle.  The  flowers  growing  in  bunches  at 
the  junction  of  the  leaves  are  white,  maturing  first  into  green,  then  red  berries 
resembting  bunches  of  cherries,  each  of  whi^  contains  two  kernels.  But  one 
crop  is  annually  produced,  which  is  gathered  in  the  months  of  January  and 
Febmary.  For  the  purpose  of  being  dried  in  the  sun,  the  gathered  cofifee  is 
spread  on  the  house-tops,  or  cleared  spaces  of  ground,  where  it  is  frequently 
watered  to  open  the  koke,  or  shell,  which  is  dways  separated  by  grinding 
before  psddog.  The  coffee  raised  at  Annas  and  Sana,  which  is  held  in  the 
best  estimation,  is  generally  dried  upon  temporary  floors,  covered  with  a 
onnjpost  of  day  anicow  ordure,  which  protects  the  coffee  from  vermin,  and 
also  gives  it  a  permanent  yellowUh  color.  How  perceptibly  such  a  compost 
maj  affect  the  taste  of  the  coffee,  would  doubtless  be  a  matter  of  inquiry 
with  the  tidy,  cow-loving  Hindu  housewife,  who  uses  a  solution  of  it  to 
purify  her  parlors,  ornament  her  walls  and  doorways,  and  for  numerous  other 
purposes. 

Laim  quantities  of  coffBC  arrive  at  Mocha,  fifom  March  to  the  latter  part  of 
Jal  J,  from  the  coffee  districts  within  twenty  days'  journey.  Camels  are  em- 
plojed  in  its  transportation,  each  of  which  carries  about  six  hundred  pounds, 
contained  in  two  sacks.  They  are  driven  in  long  trains  of  fifty  or  more, 
airang^  one  behind  another,  the  head  of  each  bomg  tied  to  the  tail  of  the 
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camei  immediately  before  him.    Thas  arraoged,  but  few  drivers  are  nece»- 
sary. 

All  coffee  from  the  country  b  first  taken  to  the  custom-house,  a  krge 
building  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square,  near  the  sea-gate,  where  it  is 
stored  to  be  inspected  by  the  Gbvernor,  who  yisits  the  custom-house  daily. 
Here  also  the  duties  are  fixed,  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  on  English  and 
three  per  cent  on  American  imports.  A  double  duty  is  imposed  on  smug- 
gled goods.  From  the  custom-house  the  coffee  is  taken  to  the  gow-dbwns, 
or  warehouses  of  the  merchants,  several  of  which  are  attached  to  Uie  walla  of 
the  custom-house  and  rented  by  the  Government.  There  it  undergoes  the 
process  of  being  cleared  from  pebbles  and  dirt  by  means  of  sieves.  Thoee 
who  do  this  tedious  work  of  garbling,  though  expert  in  their  calling,  earn 
but  the  value  of  ^ve  or  six  cents  daily,  a  portion  of  which  earnings  is  paid 
to  one  of  their  number  who  acts  as  their  overseer,  and  to  whom  the  pur- 
chaser must  complain,  if  he  has  any  fault  to  find.  An  active  man  may  gar- 
ble two  or  three  bales  a  day,  and  a  smart  woman  half  as  much.  Having 
been  cleaned,  the  c<^Eee  is  packed  in  hsm  for  exportation,  and,  if  goo<^ 
should  be  free  from  white  and  black  kemm  and  have  an  aromatic  smelL 

But  few  Arabs,  and  those  the  wealthier  class,  indulge,  as  a  general  habit, 
in  the  luxury  of  coffee.  It  has  often  been  disputed  whether  coffee  does  not 
come  under  the  prohibition  of  the  Koran,  wUch  forbids  the  use  of  strong  and 
inebriating  liquor,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  fumes  of  coffee  have 
some  effect  on  the  imagination.  Its  use  is,  however,  generally  tolerated,  and 
many  Arabs  say  ^  a  dish  of  coffee  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  are  a  complete  enter* 
tainment^  They  drink  it  without  either  milk  or  sugar,  after  it  has  been 
pounded  fine  in  a  mortar  and  then  steeped.  All  classes  use  a  very  pala- 
table beverage  made  from  the  koke,  or  coffee-shell,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  hawhoL.  It  can  be  obtained  at  the  numerous  and  much-frequented  coflfee- 
shops,  where 

"WeU-seasoned  bowls  the  gossips*  spiritB  raise,*' 

for  half  a  cent  a  quart — Notes  on  Majung  and  Zanzibar. 


RAISING    CORN    FOR    FODDER. 

Different  methods  of  cultivation  have  their  several  advocates.  Evenr 
crop  is  treated  by  different  methods  by  different  fiirmers,  and  perhaps  with 
equal  success.  Com  for  fodder  is  sometimes  sown  in  drills,  and  sometimes 
broadcast  We  doubt  whether  either  way  has  very  decided  advantages, 
though  the  former  gives  better  opportunity  for  weeding.  But  the  following 
method,  which  is  new  to  us,  commends  itself  as  specially  worthy  of  attention. 
The  reference  at  the  commencement  of  the  extract  refers  to  a  late  number  of 
the  Cultivator: 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  read  your  article 'On  "Sowing  Com  for  Fodder,"  in 
the  July  Cultivator^  with  considerable  interest,  but  I  have  a  mode  of  raising 
it  differing  slightly  from  yours.  It  is  this :  Sow  in  drills  one  and  a  half  feel 
apart,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  when  just  up  sow  oa 
the  rows  plenty  of  plaster,  (say  three  or  four  bushels  to  the  acre.)  When 
six  or  eight  inches  high,  ran  through  it  with  a  small  com-plough  or  cultiva- 
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tor,  made  Fery  narrow.  Oommeoce  cnttinff  to  feed  green,  every  alternate 
rowy  when  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  get  over  the  field  bj  the  time 
the  corn  b  four  feet  high,  if  poeuble ;  then  turn  and  out  out  rows  two  feel 
wide  crosswise. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that,  if  the  soil  is  rich,  we  will  have  left 
on  the  ground  idl  that  can  stand  up,  and  will  have  all  that  is  cut  up  dear 
gain,  which  is  several  tons.  I  think  an  acre  will  produce  nearly  twice  as 
much  in  this  way  as  to  have  the  rows  three  feet  apart  in  tiie  first  plaoe. 

I  wish  some  of  your  correspondents  would  weigh  the  product  of  an  acre, 
and  communicate  the  result  to  the  public  through  the  Cultivator.  I  believe 
it  would  astonish  all  who  have  not  tried  the  experiment  I  sowed  mine  this 
^ear  on  the  17th  of  May,  and,  from  some  experiments  in  cutting  and  weigh- 
mg^  I  believe  I  have  places  in  my  field  that  would,  if  weighed  now,  (July  lo3i,) 
green,  amount  to  near  60  tons  to  the  acre.  W. 


SOUTHERN     PROGRESS. 

Wb  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  border  coun- 
ties of  Tirginia  and  North-Carolina  have  associated  themselves  for  the  pro- 
motion of  their  common  interests,  and  have  established  ^  The  Union  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Vir^nia  and  North-Carolina."  On  the  4th  of  August 
last,  an  address  was  delivered  at  Petersburg  by  the  President  of  the  Society, 
James  C.  Bruce,  Esq.,  of  Halifax  county,  Ya.  Among  many  judicious  things 
cont^ned  in  extracts  of  his  address,  which  we  have  met  with,  were  the  fol- 
lowing, in  which  he  gives  the  same  views  which  we  have  given  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

'^The  respectability  of  every  profession  is  graduated  by  the  amount  of 
intellect  which  is  made  to  bear  on  iL  Agriculture  is  the  calling  of  the 
masses,  and  to  elevate  it  we  must  elevate  the  masses^  General  education, 
and  a  wide-spread  popular  enlightenment,  is  as  much  the  basis  of  a  prosper- 
ous agriculture  as  it  is  of  a  rational  liberty ;  and,  to  improve  the  cultivation 
of  our  States  the  light  of  knowledge  must  first  M  on  the  minds  of  their 
dtizena.  The  principles  of  a  scientific  aflnriculture,  or  even  of  a  wise  practical 
tillage,  can  not  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  It  may  be  safely 
said,  then,  that  the  reason  why  the  agriculturist  is  a  liugard  in  the  race  of 
improvement  is,  that  his  competitors  have  always  had  ^  advantage  of  more 
iDtellectnal  tmltnre.  There  is  abundant  cause  for  this.  The  cultivatorB  of 
the  aoil  are  scattered  over  a  large  surface ;  their  employments  are  inde- 
peodeot  and  solitary ;  they  want  £e  attrition  of  social  intercourse,  by  which 
the  mind  is  polished  and  sharpened  and  the  intellect  lighted  up.  The 
votaries  of  other  trades  and  professions  live  in  cities,  are  brought  into  daily 
contact,  and  have  their  colleges,  their  guilds,  their  trades-unions  and  associa- 
tiona.  Unio^  not  only  gives  light  and  knowledge,  but  energy,  confidence, 
and  boldness." 

^Wb  give  also  soother  paragraph,  in  which,  as  elsewhere,  he  shows  himself 
fblly  competent  to  address  a  society  of  farmers : 

^  I  ani  happy  to  see,  from  the  published  proceedings  of  our  Society,  thai 
it  19  contemplated  to  hold  a  Fair  in  October  next,  for  the  exhibition  of  spe* 
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dmens  of  the  production  of  our  fields,  our  herds,  and  our  flocks.  Let  it  be 
remembered  tluat  our  Society  will  derive  neither  honor  nor  shame  from  this 
exhibition,  for  it  is  too  young  to  have  incurred  any  responsibility.  We  can 
not  in  a  moment  call,  by  our  fiat,  order  out  of  chaos  or  Wht  out  of  darkness. 
All  that  vre  promise  is,  to  show  Uie  condition  of  our  agnculture  at  the  comr 
menc^ment  of  our  labors ;  to  see  what  we  have  and  what  we  have  not  In  order 
that  this  may  be  done,  let  every  member  brinff  up  a  specimen  of  his  land. 
Let  him  present  his  firstlings ;  his  sacrifice  wui  be  accepted*  Let  no  one 
come  up  here  in  October  empty-handed.  Let  him  who  pleads  his  poverty 
show  a  specimen  of  his  poverty.  If  we  show  nothing  ebe,  let  us  show  our 
wantB.  This  is  what  our  Society  ought  to  know,  it  is  what  our  Society  ought 
to  relieve,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  called  into  being.  It  is  not  a  vain 
show  that  we  desire  to  mase ;  we  want  to  see  what  we  are  now,  that  we 
may  hereafter  make  comparisons,  in  order  to  know  if  our  Society  is  doing 
gooid,  and  whether  the  country  is  prospering  under  its  auspices.  This  is  the 
object  of  the  Society  in  holding  its  fair,  and  all  must  acknowledge  that  it  is 
a  good  object  and  a  useful  one.  While,  gentlemen,  our  exhibition  should  be 
on  a  liberal  scale,  we  should  exercise  at  the  same  time  a  judicious  economy 
of  our  means.  We  have,  in  my  judgment,  other  objects,  less  striking,  per- 
haps, but  fully  as  important,  whic^  appeal  to  our  liberality.  I  wish  to  see 
our  Society  take  a  wider  range  than  any  other  which  has  preceded  us.  I 
want  to  see  our  experimental  farm  in  operation;  and  I  dream,  too,  of  an 
agricultural  school  attached  to  it  under  the  direction  and  management  of  our 
Society.  Why  not  ?  There  are  schools  of  divinity,  of  law,  and  of  medicine, 
and  why  should  not  a  body  of  agriculturists  like  us  have  our  school  of  agri- 
culture? What  is  our  organization  worth  if  it  does  not  bring  forth  some 
splendid  effort  of  enterprise  ?  An  experimental  farm,  with  an  agricultural 
school  attached  to  it,  would  leave  us  nothing  more  to  ask  for  or  to  wish. 
We  are  now  engaged  in  the  task  of  laying  uie  comer-stone  of  agriculture. 
Let  its  foundation  be  broad  and  deep.  Let  not  our  work  be  ephemeral,  and 
let  us  not  content  ourselves  with  the  exhibition  of  an  amudng  pageant  Let 
us  not  be  servile  copyists,  but  let  us  lead,  let  us  boldly  lay  down  a  conrse  for 
our  Society  that  is  useful,  that  will  benefit  ourselves,  that  will  benefit  our 
States,  that  will  benefit  the  world." 
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The  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricnltorai  Sodety  for  the  Eastern  Shore, 
very  liberally  offer  premiums  for  sundry  experiments,  as  follows : 

*' Whereas,  it  is  of  primary  imnortance  to  the  producers  of  wheat  and  com 
to  ascertain  definitively,  if  possible,  the  relative  products  of  wheat  when  pro^ 
pagated  in  the  various  modes  now  in  use ;  and  also  the  relative  effect  of  a 
ridged  and  level  surface,  as  left  by  the  wheat-crop  upon  the  succeeding  crops 
of  grass  and  com ;  and  whereas,  to  accomplish  this  object  ftdly  and  satisfac- 
torily, it  is  deemed  expedient  to  offer  such  premiums  as  will  probably  induce 
many  to  incur  the  trouble  and  cost  of  the  necessary  eacperiments ;  it  is  there- 
fore 

Eesolvedy  That  this  Society  will  unite  with  the  Maryland  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  such  County  Societies  as  may  be  in  existence  in  tiiis  State, 
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in  ofieiing  a  premium  of  $150,  to  be  awarded  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  for 
ihe  beat  conducted  experiments  that  shall  exhibit  the  oomprative  results  of 
propagatiDg  wheat — hj  drilling  on  a  level  surface — ^by  drilling  on  a  ridged 
sQi&ce,  lei^thwise  the  ridges — ^by  sowing  broadcast  upon  a  level  surface — and 
by  sowing  broadcast  in  ridges  or  narrow  lands. 

Besolved^  That  this  Soaety  will  unite  widi  the  aforesaid  societies  in  ofife^ 
ing  a  premium  of  $150,  to  be  awarded  in  December,  1857,  for  such  continu- 
ation of  observations  as  will  most  conclusively  prove  the  effects  of  the  said 
modes  of  culture  for  wheat  (that  is,  the  effect  of  a  flat  and  ridged  surface) 
upon  the  crops  of  grass  and  com  which  may  follow. 

Sesolved^  That  this  Society  wiU  contribute  the  sum  of  $26,  provided  the 
flfiM^said  societies  will  contribute  the  bahmce  required  for  the  above-named 
premiums.  The  said  experiments  to  embrace  not  less  than  five  acres  of  each 
mode  of  culture. 

Note  1.  In  the  grassKsrop  the  apparent  difference,  if  any,  is  all  that  need 
be  noted  and  reported.  It  will  be  required  that  the  relative  cost  of  the  dif 
ferent  modes  of  culture  shall  be  reported  with  at  least  proximate  accuracy; 
also  the  description  of  soil,  quantity  of  seed-wheat  per  acre,  date  of  drilling 
and  sowing,  distence  between  the  drill-lines,  and  observations  of  the  appear- 
ance or  condition  of  the  crops  at  various  stages  of  their  growth. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  width  of  the  narrow  lands  or  ridses  to  be  drilled, 
shall  equal  the  width  of  the  drill,  which  is  generally,  probably  uniformly, 
five  feet;  because  on  such  ridges  the  drilling  can  be  executed  with  accuracy; 
whereas  if  the  ridges  shall  be  narrower,  or  wider  than  the  drill,  the  team  moll 
have  to  be  altered  in  its  position  on  the  ridges  at  each  through,  and  therefore 
can  not  be  driven  accurately ;  and  drills  will  also  be  made  at  frequent  intei^ 
vals  in  the  bottoms  <Hr  middles  of  the  furrows.    Eidges  of  five  feet  can  also 


be  reaped  with  accuracy  and  &cility  by  reaping-maddnes,  because  the  latter 
axe  generally  of  the  same  width.  If  the  land  is  in  sod,  ridges  of  five  feet  in 
widSi  can  be  more  deeply  and  thoroughly  ploughed  into  ridges  again,  for 
com,  than  those  of  the  ordinary  width  of  four  feet,  and  the  width  proposed 
is  probably  as  well  suited  in  all,  respects  for  the  production  of  com  as  any 
odier  width  of  what  are  termed  narrow  lands. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  where  suriace-drains  or  water-furrows  are  necessary 
in  land  to  be  £nlled,  such  furrows  should  be  made  previously  to  the  drilling, 
and  should  be  again  cleared  subsequently  to  the  drilling." 

This  offer  is  issued  by  Mr.  M.  Tilghman  €K>ldsborough,  the  effident  PreBi* 
ient  of  the  Society.    Mr.  G.  resides  at  Ellenborough,  near  Easton. 


A     MODEL     BABN. 

A  CORBBSP0KM5NT  of  the  Farm  Journal^  one  of  the  best  of  our  exchanges, 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  model  bam,  on  the  farm  of  Oeorge  Wilson, 
Esq.,  near  Bellville^  M^in  countv,  Fa. : 

It  Is  A  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  long  by  sixty-five  wide ;  there  is  stabling 
under  the  whole,  except  a  wagon-shed  at  the  one  end,  the  whole  width  of 
which  ia  twenty -two  feet,  and  is  as  lon^  as  the  bam  is  wide — made  to  drive 
throxigh ;  an  arched  cellar  of  thirty  feet  m  length,  and  eight  or  ten  wide,  tekes 
up  a  part  of  tJie  wagon-shed.    Above  the  stabling  are  the  hay-mows;  then 
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seven  or  eigbt  feet  above  is  the  main  floor,  mnDing  the  whole  length  of  the 
{barn,  the  entrance  being  at  the  end ;  under  this  is  another  floor,  forty  by 
eighteen  feet,  running  across  the  bam — used  for  cleaning  grain ;  under  the 
main  floor  are  the  granaries ;  corn-cribs  are  over  the  wagon-shed  on  either 
side  of  the  upper  floor ;  a  threshing-machine  is  arranged,  with  horse-power,  in 
the  main  floor,  at  one  side,  so  as  not  to  be  at  all  in  the  way,  and  the  horses  work 
n  the  wagon-shed  beneath,  an  upright  post  passing  through  the  floor,  and  con- 
necting with  the  main  wheel  Horses  and  driver  are  always  in  the  dry — ^pro- 
tected from  a  hot  sun  in  warm  weather,  and  from  the  chilling  blasts  of  the 
cold,  inclement  season.  The  straw  and  other  things  for  the  manure-yard 
pass  out  in  front  over  a  scaflbld  level  with  the  upper  floor,  which  is  at  least 
twenty  feet  high,  making  it  very  easy  to  put  out  a  large  amount  of  straw. 
The  hay  all  descends  seven  or  eight  feet  below  the  upper  floor  before  it 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  mow,  so  that  it  is  no  trouble  to  unload  it ;  but, 
without  a  more  minute  description,  I  must  say  that  this  is  the  most  con- 
venient bam  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  not  the  'double-decker"  bam,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  some  parts,  but  this  one  was  planned  by  the  owner, 
projected  bv  him  alone,  his  carpenters  working  by  his  Erections.  The  whole 
cost  was  about  $3000.  It  is  on  a  fine  &rm  of  near  two  hundred  acres  of 
tillable  land. 


THE    VALUE    OF    ROOT-CROPS. 

It  is  reported  as  a  remark  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  if  the  turoip-ctop  of  Eng- 
land were  to  fail  for  two  years  in  succession,  that  country  would  be  ruined. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  figurative  speech,  but  there  is  much  trath  in  it.  A 
chemical  analysis  of  tumips,  however,  would  lead  us  to  draw  inferences  the 
reverse  of  this.  A  root  or  fruit  of  which  water  forms  90  to  95  parts  in  every 
100,  can  scarcely  be  thought  very  nutritive ;  and  if  the  doctrine  so  yery  cor- 
rent,  and  which  we  have  urged,  that  food  containing  nitrogen  can  alone  be 
made  useful  to  produce  muscle,  is  true,  then  taroips  can  not  rank  very  high 
among  such  kinds  of  food.  Bat  we  are  begmniDg  to  inquire,  at  least,  whe* 
ther  we  and  others  are  not  in  error  here.  Whether  the  great  Quantities  of 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  were  not  made  for  some  other  reason  uian  becauae 
the  Great  Architect  of  all  made  oxygen  rather  too  strong  for  oommon  pur- 
poses. While  BO  much  oxygen  is  consumed  by  all  mrms  of  life,  what 
service  does  the  nitrcwen  perform!  ^  It  feeds  plants.**  Trae,  and  may  it  not 
also  feed  animals!  &  not,  why  not!  We  do  not  attach  so  much  force  to 
the  logic  used  on  this  subject  as  we  have  done,  and  facts  and  experiments  cer- 
tainly compel  us  to  no  such  result  Potatoes  yield  but  very  little  nitrogen, 
about  1^  parts  in  100.  Whence,  then,  ootfies  the  constant  supply  of  muscle  for 
the  poor  Irishmen  in  their  native  hovels !  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
food  of  thousands  of  them,  and  almost  the  whole  of  many,  consists  of  the 
potato  only.  Do  they  grow  thin  and  weak !  Neither.  The  carbon  of  the 
potato  forbids  the  former,  but  what  furnishes  the  muscle  and  imparts  strength  ? 
Either  we  eat  a  wonderful  excess  of  this  muscle-forming  food,  or  there  is  some 
mistake  in  our  logic  on  these  matters.  But  look,  again,  at  the  Esquimaux* 
Whence  come  the  muscles  of  that  race  of  oil4eeders!  Who  labors  harder 
than  the  ox,  who  feeds,  often  exclusively,  on  grass!  The  horses  of  hundreds 
of  farmere,  and  especially  thpse  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  were  kept 
without  any  allowance  of  grains.    Whence  comes  the  daily  supply  of  nitro- 
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in  the  milk  of  the  cow!    She  is  fed,  in  many  districts,  with  the  same 

ad  of  feed. 

Do  joa  reply  that  all  these  substances  contain  nitrogen  ?  We  admit  it 
Bat  we  also  claim  that  more  nitrogen  is  voided  in  the  excrements  of  these 
animals  than  is  furnished  in  these  kinds  of  feed.  By  Liebig's  analysis,  100 
parts  of  diy  hay  give  1.6  nitrogen,  while  by  Bousingault,  dried  cow-dung 
gives  2.3  nitrogen.  But  this  is  aside  from  our  main  object  We  recur  to 
Uie  subject  of  roots. 

Turnips  are  found  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  cattle,  and  why  t  We  are 
inclined  to  explain  it  on  the  principle  that  concentrated  nutriment  is  not  so 
wholesome  as  that  which  is  more  diluted.  The  more  diluted  our  food,  pro- 
vided we  do  not  overtask  the  energies  of  the  intestinal  canal,  in  the  convey- 
ance of  it  to  its  destination,  the  better  for  the  health  of  the  animal.  Hay 
not  this  be  the  rule }  In  such  cases,  the  absorbents  have  more  time  and  a 
better  opportunity  to  possess  themselves  of  what  they  need,  without  suffering 
any  thing  to  escape  them.  We  do  not  assert  this.  We  only  suggest  where 
no  one  appears  r^y  to  establish  any  thing.  The  fact  is  universally  admitted, 
that  concentrated  nutriment  does  not,  of  itself,  form  healthy  food  as  an  ezdu- 
ave  diet 

Again,  the  ingredimti  of  turnips,  etc.,  may  be  very  favorably  proportioned 
and  combined  to  produce  a  physical  effect  peculiarly  favorable  upon  the 
membranes  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  thus  tend  to  secure  a 
healthy  condition  in  them.  Is  there  any  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  ihs 
Aow  so  vapid  an  article  as  a  turnip  is  proved  to  be,  should  be  so  efficient! 

But  all  roots  usually  cultivated,  and  all  fruits  resembling  them,  are  pecu- 
liarly desirable  as  feed  for  cattle.  Beets,  carrots,  pumpkins,  etc.,  have  proved 
of  great  value  for  such  purposes.  Indeed,  we  can  hardiv  doubt  that  the 
green  stalks  of  com,  when  fed  to  animals,  pay  better  than  the  grain.  Scores 
have  given  the  results  of  their  experiments,  and  among  them  all  there  is  a 
marked  agreement  The  exceptions  are  few,  if  any.  And  it  is  obvious  that 
in  the  green  stalk  the  elements  are  in  a  condition  more  resembling  roots, 
than  is  the  grain,  which  is  a  more  concentrated  form  of  feed. 

The  following,  according  to  Boussingault,  are  the  constituent  elements  of 
sundry  crops : 

'^    "  OxTieii.  Hjdrogen.  mtrofeii.'  Inorf aolo  imtteB. 

423 

'378 

872 

434 

442 

447 
In  these  results  there  is  a  very  great  uniformity.    But  there  is  another 
matter  to  be  taken  into  account    In  the  ccmipoaition  of  1000  parts  of 

Wheat,  (the  grain,)        -  -  -         117  are  waler. 

Barley,        ....  150        «* 

Oats,  -  -  -  .  100        ** 

Rye,  ....  100        « 

l^ize,  -  -  .  -         130        " 

Rice,  ....  140        ** 

Turnips,       -  -  -  -  800        « 

Red  Mangel-Wnrzel,      -  -  -         901        « 

White  Sugar-Beet,  -  -  869        « 

Pawnip,  -•  .  -  .         793        ** 


Dry  Tarnip, 

OkriKm. 
429 

DryBeet,        - 

428 

Clover, 

474 

Oats,  (the  grain,) 

503 

Wheat, 

461 

Rje^ 

463 

Potato,  dry, 

440 

65 

17 

76 

58 

17 

63 

80 

21 

77 

63 

22 

40 

58 

23 

24 

54 

17 

24 

58 

15 

40 
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In  the  proportion  of  water  there  is  a  marked  differeooe  between  roots  and 
grains.  How  important  tins  may  be,  what  differences  result  from  the  com- 
binatioD  of  water  in  the  root  and  water  taken  from  the  brook,  we  are  miable 
to  state.  But  is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  loot^ 
being  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  a  state  of  solution  or  semi-solution,  Qie 
food  is  in  a  better  condition  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  fluids  of  the  stomach, 
and  with  more  facility  converted  into  chyle  i  And  does  not  this  tend  to 
show  the  propriety  of  soaking  grains,  so  far  as  it  may  be  done  conveniently, 
before  feeding  them  ? 

Of  the  fact  that  soaking  grains,  and  especially  com,  for  horses  before  feedr 
ing  them,  improves  them,  our  own  experience  convinced  us  yeais  ago.  Who 
ever  adopts  this  course  will  find  fewer  grains  among  the  excrements  of  the' 
gtable,  unchanged,  than  when  the  com  is  fed  in  a  dry  state. 

As  to  the  comparative  value  of  crops  of  grains  and  of  roots,  we  offer  the 
following  as  a  tolerably  fair  approximation.  Precision  is,  of  course,  impo6Sb> 
hie,  where  the  conditions  are  so  variable.  The  value  of  land,  of  labor,  of 
manure,  and  of  crops,  is  too  various  for  the  predication  of  any  thing  very 
definite*  Various  reports  in  the  Hampden  County  (Mass.)  Agricmturu 
Society,  bring  the  following  as  the  cost  of  certsdn  crops  per  bushel : 

Wheat,  ....  586^eentfc 

Com,        •  .  .    '        .  .64  2-10  « 

Rye, 48  « 

Carrots,     -  ...  .  .18  2-10  ** 

Tumipe,  •  -  -  -  4  2-8    «* 

Making  an  estimate  from  various  other  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Socie- 
ties, (though  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  premium  crops,^  and  from  other 
sources  in  our  poesessioQ,  we  come  to  the  following  resmts,  the  quantify  of 
land  taken  being  one  acre : 

Carrots. — ^Produce^  600  to  700  bushels  of  50  lbs.  each,  worth  i  a  cent  a 
pound,  or  $160  to  $176.  Cost  of  calti?atioD,  say  $76.  Profits,  say  $76  to 
$100  per  acre. 

/St^ar*w8«efo.r-Prodnce,  820  bushels  of  60  lbs.  each,  at  18  cents  a  bushel, 
its  value  is  $67.60.    Cost  of  crop,  say  $36.    Profits,  $22.60. 

iSfito-^opcM.— Produce,  800  bvahels  of  60  lbs.  each,  at  26  cents  a  bushel, 
is  $200.  .Cost,  $100.    Profit,  say  $100. 

TurtUpBy  (common.) — ^Produce,  600  bushels,  at  12^  cents  a  bushel,  is  $76. 
Cost  of  crop,  $40.    Profits,  $36. 

Wheat — ^Assuming  80  buab«ls  as  a  fair  crop,  at  $1.26  per  bushel,  the 
produce  will  be  $87.60.  Cost,  $20 ;  profit,  $17.60.  Or,  by  Hampden  county 
estimate,  the  profit  will  be,  say  $17.66. 

Cbm.— Produce,  76  budiels,  at  $1,  is  $76.  Cost  of  crop^  $80.  Profit, 
•45. 

Bedvoing  these  results  to  a  tabular  form,  we  find  the  pn^  of  an  aoro  of 

Carrots,  say             -            -           -           -  $75  00 

Sugar-Beets,       -            -            -           •           .  22  60 

KutaBagas,             -            -            -            -  100  00 

Turnips, 80  00 

Wheat, 17  60 

Com,     -           -           -           -           -           .  46  00 

We  do  not  pretend  to  accuracy.  The  cost  of  crops  varies  fifty  per  cent  in 
different  sections  of  country.    Lsbor  has  no  fixed  price.    The  value  of  lan^, 
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and  theiDterest  on  land,  is  as  nnsettled  as  any  thing  can  be;  and  the  valoe 
of  crops  of  all  kinds  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  markets,  and  the  faciHfy 
for  transporting  the  crop  to  the  market.  Still  we  have  made  out  a  rough 
model,  which  every  one  disposed  to  do  so  can  correct,  as  the  almanacs  say, 
fi>r  his  own  latitude.  We  doubt  not  that  he  will  find  one  thing  true,  to 
wit:  that  rootKux>p6  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  all  Uie  products  of  the 
&rni. 

It  does  not  follc^v,  we  would  add,  ere  we  dose^  that  roots  are  not  excellent 
feed,  even  though  they  are  of  less  profit  as  a  crop  for  market  It  is  worth 
while  to  produce  many  things  for  our  own  use,  which  would  not  pay  if  car- 
ried off  from  the  fiumu 


MINB3  AND  MINKRAT8  AND  MANUFACTUEINa  IN    EAST -TENNESSEE. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  KnoxvilU  BegUter  of  the  12th,  from 
which  it  wiU  be  readily  perceived  that  the  present  course  of  the  I^egislature 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  in  granting  aid  to  raihroads,  wiU  tend  to  ue  early 
development  of  these  latent  resources,  and  make  tJiat  State  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  prosperous  of  the  Union. 

Much  has  been  said  of  tiie  copper-mines  of  Polk  county,  and  from  what 
we  hear  as  daily  occurring  in  that  region,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that 
their  value  has  not  been  as  yet  half  developed.  But  recently,  we  are  told, 
the  miners  have  reached  the  yellow  sulphuret  of  copper,  which  we  under- 
stand is  an  infallible  indication  of  the  inexhaustible  extent  of  the  mines,  and 
also  their  incomparable  richness.  The  fever  which  has  hitherto  {prevailed  in 
that  quarter  of  East>Tennessee,  seems  not  yet  to  have  attained  its  highest 
pitch,  ss  new  discoveries  are  being  made,  new  mines  opened,  and  large  trans- 
actions transpiring.  But  last  week,  we  are  informed,  there  were  sales  of 
two  or  three  quarter  sections  of  knd,  at  about  $1,250,000. 

About  five  thousand  tons  of  ore  are  now  being  taken  from  the  mines 
monthly,  and  this  of  such  richness  as  to  be  worth  net  one  hundred  dollars 
per  ton,  thus  making  the  products  of  the  mines  even  now  half  a  milHon  of 
dollars  per  month.  What  it  will  be  when  the  shafts  that  are  being  sunk  all 
penetrate  the  rich  sulphuret,  no  one  can. conjecture,  and  what  discoveries  are 
yet  to  be  nuide  in  the  intervening  spaces  between  the  Polk  county  mines 
and  those  recently  discovered  in  Carroll  county,  Tirginia,  ^  no  man  can 
know."  That  the  two  developments  are  but  tb^  outcropping  of  the  same 
oontinuons  vdn,  which  extends  along  our  eastern  border,  we  think  there  can 
not  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  as  the  Yirgip'a  imd  Polk  couiity  veins  ha^ie 
the  same  direction,  north-east  and  south-west,  have  the  same  di^,  the  same 
surface-indications,  and  are  m  tiie  same  obtain  of  mountaiDS.  Beside  this,  the 
formation  of  the  intervening  country  indicates  as  certably  the  prosenoe  of 
copper  beneath  the  surface,  as  do  tbe  masses  of  once  molten  matter  which 
are  to  be  seen  where  the  copper  haf  been  founds 

But  these  copper  developments  are  not  the  one  tenth  part  of  the  indica- 
tions of  the  unprecedented  value  which  is  some  day,  and  that  now  not  very 
fiur  distant,  to  be  attached  to  mineral  lauds  in  East-Tennessee.  To  sa^ 
notliing  of  our  zinc,  lead,  marble,  etc.,  etc,  and  the  immense  amount  of  capi- 
'4b1  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  some  day  empbyed  in  bringing  thesis 
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treasures  out  of  the  earth,  we  can  point  to  our  mountains  of  iron  and  coal  as 
being  of  more  value,  ultimately,  tnan  all  the  oopper-mines  of  the  world,  no 
matter  how  productive  they  may  be. 

It  i8  8tranfi;e,  indeed,  that  all  the  capital  which  is  now  bein^  invested  in  the 
ifiineral  lands  in  East-Tennessee,  should  be  controlled  by  this  copper  mania. 
There  are  immense  fields  of  coal,  unsurpassed  in  their  extent,  or  in  the  quality 
of  the  coal,  by  any  that  has  ever  been  discovered,  in  immediate  proximity  to 
the  best  iron-ore  in  the  world,  and  that,  too,  so  abundant,  that  we  verilj 
Lelieve,  with  the  fuel  so  near,  and  other  facilities  which  may  be  had,  together 
with  the  modem  improvements  in  the  art  of  making  iron,  the  pig-iron  may 
be  made  at  a  cost  of  little  more  than  five  dollars  per  ton.  And  yet  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  in  East-Tennessee,  where  this  coal  and  iron  so  much  abound, 
might  now  be  purchased  for  less  than  fifty  cents  per  acre ;  and  that,  too,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  soon  to  be  radiatmg  fi'om  Knoxville  railways 
fp  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  over  which  the  iron  may  be  transported 
with  profit  to  any  market  in  the  United  States. 

To  Charleston,  for  instance,  the  time  will  soon  be  when  it  may  be  trans- 
iJdrted  for  eight  dollars  per  ton,  thence  to  New- York  for  two  and  a  half  dol- 
lars ;  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  for  from  four  to  five  dollars,  making  the 
actual  cost  of  the  iron  in  New-Tork  less  than  $20  per  ton,  in  Charleston  less 
than  tl6,  and  in  Cincinnati  less  than  |10 1  To  our  distant  readers,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  prices  for  pig-iron,  ranging  from  $20  to  $50,  these  sugges- 
tions may  seem  to  be  visionary,  but  they  wiU  not  so  think  when  we  tell  them 
(hat  iron  is  now  made  in  East-Tennessee  after  the  fashion  in  which  *'  our 
fkthers"  made  it,  and  that,  too,  with  charcoal,  at  $10  per  ton,  and  that  the 
ih>n  men  of  East-Tennessee  have  always  realized  good  profits  in  the  Ohio 
River  markets,  though  their  only  access  to  them  heretofore  has  been  by  a 
transportation  of  near  three  thousand  miles,  {via  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio 
Bivers.)  Here,  then,  is  the  place  to  **  put  money" — ^in  the  coal  and  iron* 
lands ;  not  that  there  are  not  large>  profits  to  be  realized  from  a  more  com- 
plete development  of  our  marble  quarries,  zinc  and  iead-mines ;  but  iron  has 
^ver  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  an  article  absolutely  indispensable^  in 
8,9me  form  or  other,  to  every  family  in  this  and  every  other  land. 


COMBINED    STBAM. 

Bb7XKEnci  has  frequently  been  made  to  improvements  in  the  machfpery 
of  the  steamship  "Arctic ;"  bat  no  particular  statement  of  the  nature  of  the 
improvements  has  been  made,  that  we  are  aware  of.  The  New-York  Courier 
dfii  Siati-Umi  supplies  the  desired  information  in  the  following  paragraphs, 
which  we  translate  from  that  paper: 

The  important  modifications  which  are  being  madid  in  the  "^  Arctic^s " 
machinery  are  designed  to  accelerate  sp«ed  without  increasing  the  expense  of 
fuel,  but  rather  diminishing  it    The  value  of  the  improvement  is  about  to  be 

St  to  the  proo^  the  alterations  in  the  machinery  being  neariy  completed, 
e  improvement  insists  in  the  application  of  a  new  process  of  applying 
ffteam.  Known  as  the  ''Patent  V^ethered  Process.'*  The  principle  is  ^-ery 
(rtmple.  It  is,  prpperly  speaking,  an  augmentation  of  the  propelling  power 
of  the  steam,  by  oombuung  it  with  another  current  dl  steam  which  has  pre- 
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vioaajj  trarened  the  highlj-heated  atmoBphere  of  the  boilers,  and  thus  rais- 
log  it  to  a  h%her  temperatare. 

To  arrive  at  this  Tesult  the  steam,  as  it  escapes  from  the  boiler,  is  ooncen- 
trated  io  the  condactiDg^pipe,  whence  it  is  taken  by  two  other  pipes,  which, 
dlridnig  it  into  two  portions,  lead  it  off  in  different  directions-— one  direcUy 
into  the  steam-chest,  and  the  other,  by  an  interior  chimney,  through  the 
boilen,  and  in  its  tarn  into  the  steam-chest,  after  becoming  super-heated. 
TVhen  the  two  portions  reiicite,  the  combined  steam  is  at  a  very  high  tempe- 
rature— some  400  d^prees  higher  than  usual.  The  movement  is  given  to 
the  engine  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  with  a  vastly-increased  force. 

A  series  of  experiments,  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ck>llins,  is  said  to 
have  established  the  economy  of  this  process,  in  respect  to  fuel,  the  saving  in 
which  is  said  to  be  about  70  per  cent  By  burning  666  pounds  of  coal  an 
hour,  the  rimple  steam  gives  19  and  8-lOths  double  strokes  of  the  piston  per 
miDute ;  whereas  the  combined  steam  gives  20  and  1-lOth,  with  440  pounds 
ofooalonlj. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  ROLUNG   RAILROAD  BARS. 

Mr.  Wiluam  Harkis,  late  of  the  Rolling-Mill  firm  of  Harris,  Burnish  Sc 
Company,  of  Potbiville,  Pa^  has  just  completed  an  invention  for  the  manu- 
fiwture  of  railroad  iron,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  our  ablest  mechanics,  ifi 
likely  to  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  iron  manufacture,  and  to  effect  corre- 
sponding changes  through  the  entire  trade.  It  consists  in  a  new  method  of 
arranging  the  rolls,  and  can  not  fiul,  wherever  understood,  to  entirely  supplant 
the  old  process. 

By  the  old  (present)  plan,  each  pair  of  rolls  has  nine  separate  grooves, 
through  which  the  heated  mass  from  the  furnace  is  successively  passed,  until 
it  18  delivered  from  tibe  last  in  the  shape  of  a  railroad  bar.  Much  manual 
kbor  is  required ;  and  even  with  the  most  skillful  and  expeditious  workmen, 
the  metal  has  time  to  cool  very  considerably  before  it  is  finished,  thereby 
becoming  less  malleable,  and  causing  a  dangerous  strain  upon  the  machinery. 
The  breudngof  a  roll  in  such  a  miU,  it  is  well  known,  is  but  a  common  occur- 
rence. 

Now,  instead  of  the  one  set  of  roUs,  containing  the  nine  grooves,  by  the  new 
process  there  are  nine  separate  pairs  of  rolls,  each  having  but  one  groove, 
arranged  in  one  continuous  line,  with  close  ducts  or  boxes  between ;  so  that 
the  ^piJe  "  (the  hot  ball  of  metal)  is  fed  in  at  one  end,  and  comes  out  at  the 
other  A  railroad  bar !  The  principal  advantages  claimed,  are,  economy  of  time 
and  saving  of  manual  labor — highly  important  considerations,  as  all  iron 
manufacturers  well  know. 

Let  us  compare,  (and  our  data  throughout,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
are  not  mere  guesses,  but  have  been  ascertained  by  accurate  calcula- 
tions :)  By  the  old  process,  a  bar  of  21  feet,  the  usual  length,  is  manufac- 
tured in  2}  minutes ;  by  the  new,  in  the  same  time,  one  of  a  hundred  feet 
could  be  run  out>  if  the  "pile"  could  be  prepared ;  or,  with  the  speed  pro- 
posed for  the  new  machinery,  a  bar  30  feet  long  may  be  finished  from  the 
*^p\e^  in  30  seconds  1 

By  the  old  plan,  ten  men  and  boys  are  ordinarily  employed  in  the  rolling 
{ffocesa  alone ;  by  the  new,  but  one,  and  his  business  would  be  solely  that 
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of  superintendenoe — there  ^vpald  be  no  ooanoal  labor  for  him.  For  iostanoe, 
the  heater  briogs  his  ^  pile,"  it  is  put  ia  at  one  end  of  the  eontinnons  line 
of  rollsi  and  requires  no  further  manipulation  till  it  is  delivered^  a  railroad 
bar,  at  the  other. 

Another  prime  advantage  claimed  for  the  new  process,  is  the  manuEEKstore 
of  the  ''red-short"  iron  into  railroad  bars.  This  species  of  iroui  it  is  well 
bown  to  manufiEU)turei8,  possesses  a  peculiar  brittleneas  when  hot,  that 
renders  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  work  by  the  old  j^rooesB,  though 
remarkably  tough  when  cold,  naving  a  long  fibre  and  malong  the  best  of 
railroad  iron.  On  the  new  pUn,  the  time  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
bar  is  so  short,  that  the  metal  can  easily  be  retamed  at  a  workable  tempera- 
ture during  the  entire  process.  This  will  undoubtedly  tend  ffreatly  to  improye 
the  general  character  of  railroad  iron ;  as  the  ''cola-short»"  now  mostly  em- 
ployed lor  that  purpose,  (because  it  is  most  easily  worked,)  becomes  exeeed- 
ingly  brittle  when  cold,  being  in  very  many  ci^es  not  muoh  better  in  that 
respect  than  common  pig-metal. 

The  new  machinery  lued  is  of  the  amplest  medianical  construction,  and 
not  at  all  likely  to  break  or  get  out  of  order.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  hori- 
zontal shaft,  to  which  are  attached,  by  plain  bevel-gearing,  the  several  rolls, 
some  revolving  vertically  and  others  laterally,  (in  order  to  compress  the  metal 
on  all  sides.)  The  rolls  are  set  apart  at  distances  corresponding  with  the 
successively  increased  lengths  of  the  ^  pile,"  in  its  passage  through  Siem — ^the 
first  four  or  five  being  comparatively  dose  together.  Hence  the  entire  length 
of  the  line  of  rolls,  for  manufacturing  bars,  say  21  to  80  feet  long,  would  not 
exceed  100  feet.  No  more  power  is  required  than  in  the  old  process,  as  the 
metal  is  acted  upon  but  by  one  roll  at  a  time ;  and  not  near  so  much  toward 
the  finishing,  as  in  the  old  process  the  metal  has  by  that  time  cooled  very 
much,  and  of  course  ia  less  malleable ;  while  by  the  new,  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  performed  so  speedily  that  the  temperature  of  the  metal  is  Tery  uttle 
reduced. 

As  to  the  cost  of  a  mill  constructed  with  the  new  rolling  machinery,  a 
liberal  estimate  places  it  at  about  15  to  20  per  oent  more  than  the  nresent 
expenditure ;  but  the  new  rolliog  apparatus  alone  will  not  cost  more  than  10 
per  cent  over  the  price  of  the  present  rolls.  The  other  increased  expense 
results  from  the  additional  number  or  improved  capacity  of  th^e  fiiinaces 
necessary  to  supply  Uie  new  rolling  machinery,  and  of  course  is  to  be  consi- 
dered in  connection  with  the  proportional  increase  of  manufacture.  This 
will  become  plain  by  a  simple  calculation :  A  mil]  constructed  on  the  old  plan 
can  work  up  about  70  tons  of  metal  in  24  hours ;  that  is,  in  the  lai^psst  estab- 
lishments, with  the  best  machiaery  and  the  most  experienced  workmen.  But, 
with  the  new  rolling  gear,  120  tons  can  be  manmactured  in  12  hours;  or, 
nearly  four  times  as  mudi — the  yield  in  both  oases  being  limited  by  the 
rolling  power.  The  principal  difierence,  therefore,  so  fiur  as  cost  is  concerned, 
after  the  new  rolling  apparatus  is  introduced,  is  in  the  additional  number  of 
furnaces  required  to  keep  it  going. 

There  are  other  incidental  advantages  connected  with  this  invention,  that 
we  have  not  attempted  to  enumerate ;  we  may  have  occasion  to  allude  to  it 
hereafter.  The  model  has  been  examined  by  a  great  many  persons,  and  the 
actual  process  of  manufacture  performed  with  small  bars  of  cold  lead.  The 
general  opinion  expressed  is  admiration  and  implicit  confidence  in  its  suc- 
cess.— Pottsville  Miners^  Journal. 
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POUDltETTB,  GUAirO,   OOPOSTd,   GTTSmi,  LIMB,  HAKL,  AfiHES. 

Maxubsbq  18  the  first,  seeond,  and  tliird  requlmte  for  good  fttming.    We 
luiye  often  treated  on  tlMse  topics,  bat  again  present  a  diort  and  practical 


PouDBETTB,  wcIl  prepared,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  best  of  prepared  manures, 
although  some  reasons  exist  why  it  is  not  so  eztensi^elj  used  as  it  might  be. 
Its  odor  sometimes  is  nnpleasant,  and  where  this  objection  does  not  exist 
the  absence  ci  odor  is  the  result  of  improper  treatment,  by  which  its  anmio- 
mm  is  dissipated.  It  is,  however,  so  prepared  as  to  free  it  from  both  objeo-' 
tiou. 

Poudrette  should  be  sown  in  a  diy  state,  like  ashes  or  plaster,  and  covered 
by  the  plough  or  harrow.  It  diould  never  be  left  exposed  on  the  surfrusa. 
It  is  usefril  on  all  soils,  and  ftr  all  crops.  For  grass-lands,  no  application  is 
better.  For  turnips  it  iS' unsurpassed,  perhaps  unequalled.  For  strawberries 
it  is  remarfcaUy  successfuL  For  com  it  should  be  scattered  in  the  hill,  not  in 
a  hei^,  a  smali  gill  in  eaen,  being  about  eight  or  ten  bushels  per  acre.  On 
potatoes  twice  Umt  amount,  or  more,  may  be  used  profitably.  For  peas,  beans, 
ete^  sow  the  poudrette  in  tiie  drill  or  lull.  For  grape-vines,  fruit  and  omi^ 
mental  trees,  scatter  freety  among  the  roots  aflker  and  before  using  the  spade» 
etc  Grain-crGpe  require  that  it  should  be  spread  broadcast,  quite  freely,  and 
covered  lightly  with  the  seed.  If  masses  of  poudrette  are  left  in  contact 
with  plants,  it  destroys  ihem  by  excess  of  heat,  like  Peruvian  guano.  For 
melons,  cucumbers,  etc.,  mix  freely  and  thoroughly  with  the  sou  in  the  hiU, 
before  planting.  For  asparagus  it  maybe  applied  in  a  similar  way,  either  in 
the  fall  or  spring. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  ammonia  may  be  attested  by  mixing  a  small 
quantity  of  it  with  unshu^ed  Hme,  well  pulverized,  in  a  tight  bottle,  and 
keeping  it  dose  for  half  an  hour.  On  removing  the  cork,  t&  smell  of  arn^ 
monia  should  be  quite  powerful. 

GuAHo  stands  among  the  very  best  fertilizers.  But  what  guano  ?  It  has 
been  considered  that  the  Peruvian  ^uano  was  far  superior  to  any  other. 
But  we  are  not  ready  to  assent  to  this  doctrine,  without  qualification.  If 
nitrogen  is  the  element  wanted,  then  guano  can  have  no  competitor.  But  is 
this  BO  I  We  think  not  We  betieve  that  the  phosphates  are  of  far  more 
value  in  most  cases  than  ammonia.  And  why  t  Ammonia  acts  on  the 
instant,  and  its  virtue  is  not  so  permanent  It  secures  the  present  growth 
of  the  crop,  but  is  not  effident  in  making  a  good  permanent  soil.  Beside, 
an  excess  of  Peruvian  guano  will  destroy  tl^  crop.  Like  alcohol  on  the 
human  system,  a  small  quantity  may  give  present  energy,  but  too  much  bums 
up  the  crop  it  is  designed  to  hdp. 

We  give  the  first  place  to  the  phosphates.  As  we  have  lately  remarked, 
it  is  from  the  want  of  these  that  so  many  wheat^fields  have  become  bar- 
ren, and  the  supply  of  the  phosphates  to  those  fidds  has  prepared  them  fbr 
greatiy  increased  crops  without  me  addition  of  any  thing  else.  Otir  readeia 
are  fiuniliar  with  the  remarkable  results  which  attended  the  use  of  the  pho»> 
pfaates  on  certain  lands  of  Judge  Bud.  Some  of  the  South- American  and 
Mexican  guanos  are  richer  than  the  Peruvian,  in  these  elements,  and  hence 
we  should  prefer  them  at  the  same  price.  But  they  are  also  cheaper,  per 
ton,  although  we  have  just  learned  that  the  price  of  the  Peruvian  is  her^ 
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after  to  be  diminiBhed  some  twenty  per  cent,  a  circular  being  iuued  to  thia 
effect 

It  is  also  true  that  wheat-lands,  as  well  as  others,  are  deficient  in  am- 
monia. But  our  belief  is,  that  if  the  toil  U  otherwise  properly  prepared^ 
the  plant  will  find  nitrogen  wmewhere^  perhaps  in  the  air,  perhaps  elsewhere; 
or,  in  other  words,  furnish  every  thing  else,  and  by  this  very  process,  infdet^ 
(but  not  of  necessity,  in  theory,  of  course,)  every  thing  will  be  found  that  the 
plant  requires.  We  have  never  heard  of  a  soil  deficient  in  nothing  but  nitro- 
gen. 

Guano  is  an  excellent  application  for  'worn-out  wheat-lands,  for  clover, 
and,  on  many  soils,  for  grasses.  It  is  also  useful  when  applied  in  connection 
with  seed,  at  the  time  of  aowini^,  the  seed  being  steepeid  in  it  It  is  also 
advantageously  applied  to  grape-vines,  and  to  finit-trees.  The  ground  ahoold 
be  forked  about  their  roots,  away  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  the  guano  spread 
on  the  fi;round,  and  then  liberally  watered. 

At  the  South,  on  cotton-lands,  Peruvian  guano  is  found  to  be  very  pro- 
ductive. Near  Charleston,  S.  C,  it  has  been  used  on  what  was  originally 
'^fine  and  productive  cotton-lands,  abounding  in  decomposed  granite,  and 
resting  upon  a  good  clay  sub-soil"  It  had  been  exhausted  by  injudicious  crop- 
pings,  like  most  of  the  soils  in  the  older  States.  The  application  of  guano 
and  of  plaster  succeeded  admirably,  both  with  cotton  and  com  crops.  Thoea 
portions  where  theeuano  and  plaster  were  applied,  produced  some  five  timea 
the  amount  of  seecUcotton  that  was  produced  on  the  same  lands  where  no- 
thing was  applied.  On  the  corn-landa  there  was  little  difference  between 
the  portions  manured  by  guano  and  by  cotton-eeed.  The  guano  was  applied 
to  the  cotton  at  the  rate  of  80  lbs.  to  the  acre,  mixed  with  100  lbs.  of  plaster, 
and  sown  in  the  drill  On  rich  alluvial  land,  produciDg  forty  or  fifty 
bushels  of  com  per  acre,  guano  was  found  of  OKaterial  benefit  The  African 
guano  did  not  prove  to  be  efficient 

Peruvian  guano,  when  used  in  vegetable  gardens,  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil  before  sowing  the  seed,  or  better  Btiii,  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  in  compost  before  it  is  used.  Any  loamy  soil  answers  well 
for  the  compost,  and  the  soil  should  be  three  or  four  times  the  bulk  of  the 
guano. 

Phosphatbs,  Oompostb. — ^Next  to  guano,  for  general  application,  we 
sboi^Id  specify  various  prepared  manures,  of  domestic  production — ^prepared 
bones,  mineral  phosphates,  like  that  found  at  Crown-Point,  N.  Y.,  and  in  one 
or  two  other  localities  in  Uiis  country.  Preparations,  honxstlt  madb,  of  the 
^photphatee^  "  euper^hosphaUe,^  and  ^improved  super-phosphatee^^  may  be 
even  superior  to  many  of  the  guanos.  But  there  is  here  so  great  a  tempta- 
tion to  swindle,  as  in  the  milk-trade,  that  no  purchaser  is  quite  safe  without 
an  inspection  of  eveiy  bag.  We  would  have  State  inspectors  in  ev^rj  city, 
who  should  place  his  seal  on  every  package,  and  would  make  it  penal  to 
sell  without  The  manufacturer  can  afford  this  expense.  He  <»n  make 
large  quantities  so  much  cheaper  than  the  farmer  can  prepare  his  little,  that 
the  addition  of  this  tax  would  leave  him  a  good  profit,  and  yet  furnish  an 
article  well  worth  its  cost  to  the  consumer.  In  this  class  of  manures  should 
also  be  ranked  those  from  fish,  and  animal  offal  of  all  kiuds. 

There  are  no  lands,  in  our  belief,  where  these  preparations  would  not  be 
serviceable.  They,  especially  those  first  named,  are  excellent  when  applied 
to  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  all  other  products  of  the  same  general  character. 
Grasft-lands  are  much  improved  by  them,  and  com  when  the  soil  is  partially 
ea^hausted. 
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For  potatoes,  **  English  fanners  use  a  compost  of  30  Iba.  of  wood-ashes,  15 
of  barnt  bon^  10  of  plaster,  20  of  salt,  SO  of  aiivslacked  lime,  and  7  of  salt- 
petre." A  compost  of  a  portion  only  of  these  would  be  highly  serviceable, 
and  prepared  bones,  and  aahes,  or  either  alone,  on  many  soib,  would  greatly 
increase  the  crop. 

Lime,  in  a  rariety  of  forms,  is  beneficially  applied.  Various  marls,  in 
which  the  carbonate  of  lime  predominates,  are  extensively  employed  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  Pure  lime  acts  on  the  soil  both  physically  and 
chemically,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  useful  in  making  day  soils  lighter,  light 
soils  more  consistent,  and  in  absorbing  moisture  and  gases.  It  also  counter- 
aeta  the  acids  in  the  soil,  and  in  that  way  prevents  the  growth  of  certain 
weedS)  while  it  positively  improves  the  condition  of  the  soil.  It  also  acts  by 
causing  the  insoluble  silicates,  etc,  to  become  soluble.  Lime  is  also  a  stimu- 
lanty  promoting  an  increased  action  in  all  the  elements  of  the  soil,  producing 
a  more  rapid  growth.  As  a  general  rule,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  bushels  of 
quick-lime  should  be  allowed  to  an  acre,  and  on  some  soils,  if  of  the  mild 
fiMiDs,  carbonate,  marls,  etc,  an  indefinite  amount  up  to  ten  times  that  quan- 
tity.   Different  soils  should  be  treated  according  to  their  condition. 

Ashes  are  chiefly  useful  on  account  of  the  alkali  they  contain,  and  their 
action  is  similar  to  that  of  lime.  Leached  ashes,  having  lost  much  of  the 
alkafi,  must  be  used  in  much  larger  quantities  to  produce  the  same  effect 
Hus  is  suited  to  root^srops,  grass^lands,  wheaMand,  rye,  potatoes,  clover,  and 
almost  all  crops.  Quick-lime  should  not  be  used  in  connection  with  animal 
manures,  as  it  sets  free  their  ammonia.  Mild  lime,  marls,  etc.,  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  such  manures  with  good  effect 

Lime  in  all  its  forms,  whether  as  gypsum,  as  pure  lime,  in  marls,  or  ashes, 
has  a  permanent  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Whenever,  in 
ploughing,  the  sub-«oil  is  turned  up  freely,  there  should  be  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  lime  in  some  form.  Perhaps  ashes,  used  very  freely,  will  be  found 
most  economical. 

For  some  soils,  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  proves  an  admirable  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  not  quite  certain,  before  trial,  whether  it  will  be  good  for  a 
given  soil 

Gjrpsum  probably  acts  in  different  wavs.  It  absorbs  moisture,  and  valua- 
Ue  gases,  perhaps  ** attracts"  ammonia  nrom  the  air,  and  it  yields  also  its 
sulphur  and  its  lime.  Such,  at  least,  is  most  probably  the  fact,  although  we 
have  no  means  of  proving,  to  a  demonstration,  what  its  operation  is.  Its 
action,  according  to  Johnston,  is  much  increased,  when  used  for  a  crop  of 
clover,  or  peas,  etc,  if  mixed  with  common  salt  Probably  a  double  decom- 
position is  thus  effected,  of  which  the  growing  crop  derives  the  benefit 

As  to  the  comparative  economy  of  the  various  fertilizers,  we  doubt  whether 
any  general  rule  can  be  given.  Their  action,  and  of  course  their  value, 
depends  on  circumstances. 

We  have  mentioned  salt  among  our  fertilizers.  We  doubt  its  especial 
value  on  the  sea-board,  but  believe  it  useful  in  sections  remote  from  the 
influences  felt  near  the  sea. 


Guano  is  in  very  general  use,  espeoially  at  the  South.  Eighty  tons  were 
recently  sent  from  Norfolk  to  the  interior  in  a  single  day^  ^he  oemand  from 
the  interior  of  North-Carolina  is  very  large. 

VOL.  VIL  ^5 
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PRESERVATION  OF  FRUTIS,  AS  APPLE3,   PEAR3.  TOMATOEQ^  ETC.— R3C 
POSURE  OP  POTATOES  TO  THE  SXTN. 

Air  and  warmtli  are  essential  to  the  decompositioD  of  matter.  Cotdd  a 
oonyenient  process  be  devised  for  th«  complete  removal  of  one  or  both  these 
essentials,  housewives  ndight  hold  a  jabilee.  Different  processes  for  accom- 
plishing this,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  successful,  have  been  devised.  Ansong 
these  are  the  following : 

The'  use  of  an  ice-house  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  and  while  the  intense 
cold  of  the  interior  would  but  hasten  their  destraetion  by  freezing  them,  a 
compromise  is  made,  and  a  kind  of  vestibule  or  ante-chamber  is  constructed, 
which  has  a  uniform  cold  temperature,  but  yet  above  freezang.  This  answers 
a  very  good  purpose.  We  have  known  pears,  peaches,  and  plums  preserved 
in  that  way  a  long  time.  But  every  one  has  not  these  fiieilities,  and  the 
success  of  those  who  have  them  is  but  pardaL  Small  quantities  only  can  be 
thus  provided  for. 

Tomatoes  we  have  eaten  the  year  round,  as  good  as  when  fresh,  by  the 
following  process : 

Let  the  tomatoes  be  ripe  and  fresh ;  remove  the  tkxna ;  pack  the  tomatoes 
into  tin  boxes  of  about  a  quart  capacity ;  season  them  as  if  for  immediate 
use,  (avoid  cayenne) ;  solder  on  ^e  covers  of  the  boxes,  leaving  a  pin-hole 
in  each  cover ;  boil  the  boxes  half  an  hour ;  any  number  of  boxas  may  be 
boiled  at  once.  Immediately  upon  taking  the  boxes  from  the  boiling  water, 
stop  the  pin-holes  with  solder  or  sealing-wax.  If  at  any  time  before  the 
boxes  are  cold,  you  detect  the  slightest  sound  which  indicates  the  escape  of 
air  from  an  aperture  in  the  box,  the  hole  must  be  (bund  and  closed.  If 
sealing-wax  is  used  for  closing  the  pin-hdes,  care  should  be  taken  lest  it  be 
broken  off  in  moving  the  boxes. 

A  new  fact  in  domestic  economy  has  been  oommnnicated  to  us  (says  the 
Boston  Oultivatar)  by  Mrs.  B.  Shurtlefi^  of  Chelsea.  At  the  usual  time  <rf 
gathering  quinces,  they  were  put  into  barrels  filled  with  water,  and  placed  in 
a  cellar.  A  few  days  since  they  ^ere  opened,  and  the  quinces  found  per- 
fectly sound — ^not  one  had  decayed  in  the  least.  We  are  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Shurdeff  for  a  specimen  of  the  fruit  which  has  thus  been  kept  through  the 
winter,  and  had  just  been  prepared  with  augar  in  the  usual  way.  It  has  the 
aroma,  peculiar  flavor,  and  all  the  qualities  of  the  fresh  quince. 

We  have  been  inclined  to  try  experiments  by  the  use  of  freezing  mixtures. 
We  have  queried  whether  some  ci  these  might  not  be  so  diluUi  or  mingled 
with  inert  substances,  as  sawdust,  so  as  to  liouefy  very  slowly,  and  thus,  when 
kept  at  rest,  be  made  to  act  moderately,  ana  for  a  long  time.  We  know,  in 
practice,  that  a  very  trifling  matter,  in  appearance,  will  have  sometimeB  a 
great  effect  Thus,  wrapping  each  apple  or  pear,  or  peach,  etc.,  in  a  separate 
paper,  and  carefully  packing  them  in  a  cool,  diy  place,  tends  to  delay  th^r 
decay  very  materially.    Covering  them  with  dry  sand  has  the  same  effect. 

It  has  also  been  the  practice  of  extensive  fruit-growers  to  keep  their  apples 
carefully  packed  in  barrels,  as  long  as  possible  under  the  trees,  in  the  open 
air.  Why  this  is  done  we  can  not  tell,  but  it  will  be  hard  to  persuade  some 
whom  we  know  to  have  been  accustomed  to  this  practice  for  scores  of  yeara^ 
to  abandon  it.  There  may  be  something  in  it  And  we  are  more  inclined 
to  favor  this  opinion,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  ever  been  the  custom  of  many 
English  gardeners  to  expose  their  potatoes,  especially  the  early  ones,  to  the 
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BOB  and  air  for  two  or  three  days  ere  they  are  housed,  under  the  conyiction 
that  they  are  thereby  improved  iu  flavor,  and  will  keep  better  beside.  They 
become  changed  to  a  green  color,  more  or  less,  by  this  exposure.  A  writer 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Republican  Journal,  copied  into  the  Workir^ 
Farmer^  assures  us  that  by  such  exposure  they  become  actually  poisonous. 
He  does  not  inform  us  what  the  poison  is^  and  it  is  strange  if  it  be  so.  One 
of  our  assistants  has  eaten  no  others  than  those  thus  discolored  and  made 
**poisonou8*'  for  weeks  together,  and  he  thinks  the  poison  must  be  very  slow 
in  its  operation,  and  is  certain  that  its  flavor  is  very  fine.  Some  are  in  the 
practice  of  placing  quick-lime  in  the  barrel  or  pit,  so  as  to  absorb  the  mois- 
ture, and  they  are  inclined  to  believe  it  may  exert  some  other  influence  in 
nreserving  the  potatoes  from  decay.  The  potatoes  are  separated  from  the 
Hme  by  any  convenient  process,  as  a  layer  of  straw  and  the  like. 

As  moisture  and  warmth  (60^)  are  necessary  in  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tkn,  any  airangement  which  avoids  these  conditions  will  have  a  favorable 
eflfect  upon  the  permanence  of  what  may  otherwise  be  subject  to  speedy  decay. 
Nor  can  we  always  give  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  reason  of  the  thing. 
Who  would  imagine,  without  experiment,  that  a  pint  of  white  mustard-seed 
▼oald  thoroughly  arrest  the  process  of  fermentation  in  a  barrel  of  cider,  fixing 
it  permanently  in  the  condition  then  existing!  Yet  such  is  the  &ct,  an(^ 
ailer  it  is  discovered,  very  philosophical  reasons  are  assigned  in  explanation. 
There  is  some  danger  of  being  too  "^  scientific,^'  and  thereby  neglecting  valu- 
able diflooveries.    We  must  '*  live  and  learn." 


ADTTLTERATIOIT    OF    MANUEES. 

JunoiKO  from  a  late  artide  in  the  English  Gardtmr^  Chronicle^  as  well 
as  other  advices,  it  appears  that  the  Eagfish  farmers  are  having  their  own 
troubles  with  the  manu^M^turers  and  venders  of  super-phosphates  and  other 
fertilizers.  All  the  honesty  at  least  does  not  appear  to  be  centred  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  The  editor  of  the  Chronicle  says,  "  there  was  a  time 
when  cheating  a  Scotchman  was  about  as  difficult  as  cheating  a  Greek,"  but 
that  they  have  sadly  degenerate  in  this  particular.  In  the  transactions  of 
the  Highland  Society,  a  Mr.  O.  William  Hay,  a  distinguished  agriculturist, 
gives  a  kind  of  autobiography  of  how  he  was  victimized,  which,  for  the 
benefit  oi  our  readers,  we  copy.    A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

It  appears  that  beftig  desirous  of  trying  experiments  with  various  manures 
m  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  he  put  himself  in  communication  with  a  dealer 
in  agricultural  manures.  Among  the  substances  he  wished  to  employ  were 
raper-phosphate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, sulphide  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  When  the  parcels  came  to  be  che- 
mically examinesd,  the  nitrate  of  soda  was  found  to  contain  only  56  pounds 
of  that  substance  in  every  lOOpounds.  The  phosphate  of  soda  just  6  pounds 
in  the  100  pounds;  the  sulphate  of  potash  60  pounds;  the  sulphate  of  am- 
monia not  quite  Of  pounds ;  the  nitrate  of  potash  about  11^  pounds ;  the 
phoephate  of  magnesia  2f  pounds;  and  the  muriate  of  ammonia  54  pounds 
only.  The  super-phosphate  of  lime  (so  called)  contained  only  4  per  cent  of  solu- 
ble phosphate  of  lime,  the  other  96  pounds  consisted  of  water,  gypsum,  siliceous 
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matter,  some  kind  of  free  acid,  and  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime,  a  perfectly 
useless  substance.  On  complaint  being  made,  the  only  satisfaction  he  got 
Tras,  that  they  could  not  think  of  taking  the  rubbish  back,  as  it  was  the  uwal 
quantity  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Mr.  Hay  ali«)  informs  the  public  that  in  Scotland  animal  charcoal  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  London  nightrsoil  consists  of  the  scrapings  of 
the  streets,  with  a  little  limestone  and  soil,  and  that  gypsum  contains  40  pel 
cent  of  sulphate  of  baryta. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal, 


MANTJFAOTUBE    OF    ENVELOPES. 

The  manufacture  of  envelopes  has  become  an  immense  business,  and 
though  we  are  not  familiar  with  the  processes  employed  in  this  country,  in 
this  branch  of  industry,  we  have  been  gratified  by  reading  the  description  of 
a  machine,  invented  by  Mons.  Remond,  for  a  long  time  resident  at  Birming* 
ham.  We  find  it  in  the  Publication  InduatrieUe,  and  translate  it  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers! 

After  being  cut,  the  envelopes  are  laid  in  a  pile  upon  a  platform,  movable 
by  a  counterpoise,  or  better  by  elastic  springs,  so  contrived  as  to  rise  gradu- 
ally as  the  number  or  thickness  of  the  pile  of  envelopes  is  diminished.  At 
the  centre  of  the  machine  is  a  vertical  shafl,  armed  at  the  upper  extremity 
by  a  cross-bar  or  beam,  or  horizontal  porte-pistons.  At  the  ex  tremity  of  this, 
metallic  gluers  are  fSastened,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  small  iron  cap,  capa- 
ble of  changing  its  position,  in  any  direction,  corresponding  to  the  different 
forms  of  envelopes.  These  caps  pass  simultaneously  over  a  gummed  roller, 
and  thus  cover  their  lower  surfaces  with  a  coating  of  gum,  or  paste,  which 
they  carry  on  to  the  envelope  which  they  have  lust  taken  from  the  pile. 
Thus  the  bar  turns  till  it  meets  a  vertical  stop,  which  limits  its  motion.  It 
then  descends,  in  contact  with  this  forked  stop,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  pile  of 
envelopes  by  the  caps  alone.  As  it  rises,  the  upper  envelope  is  sufficiently 
coated  to  adhere  to  the  caps,  and  follows  the  ascending  motion  of  the  bar, 
,  which,  as  it  clears  the  upright  stop,  again  receives  a  lateral  or  rotary  motioa 
through  half  a  revolution.  During  this  rot&ry  movement^  it  receives  another 
downward  movement,  which  allows  the  caps  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar  to 
dip  themselves  in  their  turn  into  the  gum,  so  as  to  repeat  the  process  already 
described. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  machine,  thus  contrived,  has  a  double  action ;  that 
is,  each  arm  of  the  bar  accomplishes  at  the  same  time  a  distinct  operation* 
either  to  glue,  or  fold,  or  take  up  the  sheets. 

The  forked  stop  which  we  have  mentioned,  is  desired  to  arrest  the  motioa 
of  the  bar  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  namely,  wnen  it  finds  itself  in  the 
axis  of  the  folder.  The  envelope  which  adheres  to  it  then  descends  with 
the  bar,  and  falls  into  a  rectangular  folder,  and  by  this  action  the  four  corners 
are  forced  to  detach  themselves  and  to  rest  against  the  perpendicular  sides 
of  the  box.  That  part  of  the  envelope  which  is  designed  to  contain  the 
address,  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  folder,  and  the  four  corners  the  sides. 
Four  cavities  serve  for  a  protection  to  the  sheet,  and  the  arrangement  prevents 
the  envelope  from  becoming  misplaced  when  the  piston  retires.  The  piston 
alone  enters  the  interior  of  the  box,  and  the  caps  descend  on  the  exterior, 
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leaving,  in  successioo,  the  sides  coated  with  gam.  DariDg'  this  descending 
morement  the  second  piston  has  also  descended  to  draw  up  another  envelope, 
and  so  on.  Lastly,  by  this  descending  moyement  the  movable  see-saw  which 
serves  as  a  bottom  to  the  folder,  and  as  an  inclined  plane  to  the  envelopes  to 
conduct  them  outside  the  machine,  raises  itself  during  the  pressure  of  the 
piston,  to  fall  back  by  its  own  weight  when  it  is  left  to  itself;  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  folding  is  finished,  as  just  described. 

When  the  piston  rises  again,  one  side  of  the  envelope,  which  is  folded 
underneath,  closes  itself.  A.t  the  same  time  the  two  gummed  sides,  and  then 
ihe  fourth  side,  which  finishes  the  folding  process.  These  four  sides  accomplish 
their  double  movement ;  that  is,  descending  and  ascending,  or  closing  and  open- 
ing, while  the  bar  makes  a  half  revolution.  It  is  then  that  they  disengage 
the  fulcrum  of  the  see-saw,  which  assumes  an  oblique  position,  and  conducts 
the  envelopes  into  a  vertical  box,  where  they  pile  themselves  one  upon 
mother.  The  top  of  this  box  id  widened,  like  a  tunnel,  for  facility  and  regu- 
larity of  movement ;  and .  lastly,  a  piston  or  rammer  descends  and  com- 
presses each  separately,  to  prevent  them  from  bursting  open  at  the  folds. 

The  envelopes  are  then  taken  by  a  counter,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
separate  them  into  parcels  of  twenty-five  each,  leaving  a  small  bit  of  board, 
as  a  weight,  upon  each  parceL 


WEAVING    BY    BLEOTEIOITY. 

While  other  nations  are  preparing  their  various  novelties  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1855,  we  are  assured  (says  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Timiei)  that  Sardinia  will  not  be  behindhand  in  the  scientific  machinery 
department,  by  a  recent  experiment  made  here  of  the  invention  of  Cavaliere 
Bonelli,  for  the  application  of  electricity  to  weaving,  which  is  more  simple, 
less  embarrassing,  and,  what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  more  economical 
than  the  invention  of  Jacquard,  which,  amidst  the  general  progress  of  the 
age  in  mechanical  and  technical  matters,  has  undergone  but  slight  modifica- 
tions in  the  material  construction,  and  no  one  has  dared  to  make  a  change  in 
its  principle. 

By  the  present  invention,  instead  of  the  numberless  and  expensive  cartoons, 
either  full  or  hollow,  you  see  small  iron  bars  magnetized  only  when  invested 
with  the  voltaic  current,  so  that  while  at  every  passage  of  liie  shuttle  it  was 
necessary  to  change  a  cartoon,  it  now  suffices  to  vary  the  ways  which  give 
passage  to  the  electric  fluid,  and  the  lodestones  change  their  action  every 
moment,  according  as  the  teeth  of  the  comb  under  which  the  design  passes, 
and  with  which  they  correspond,  rest  upon  the  conducting  or  insulating  sub- 
stance. As  the  point  of  the  pantograph  reproduces  a  design  diminished  or 
enlarged,  and  as  the  point  of  Bain's  telegraph  exactly  copies  a  signature  at 
the  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles,  so  the  loom  of  Bonelli  reproduces  woven 
the  designs  which  pass  under  the  comb,  and  all  this  without  rendering  neces- 
sary a  change  in  Uie  thousands  of  Jacquard  looms  now  existing,  which,  if 
desired,  may  be  worked  alternately  with  electricity  and  with  cartoons. 

Turin  first,  then  Genoa,  Lyons,  and  Paris,  saw  in  operation  this  prodigious 
innovation,  and  uuanimously  admired  the  simplicity  and  reliability  of  the 
means  with  which  it  is  carried  into  effect  In  these  cities  a  loom  on  a  small 
scale  has  been  shown,  but  the  inventor  intends  shortly  to  exhibit  in  Paris 
and  London  a  loom  on  a  scale  wortliy  of  the  places  and  the  invention.     After 
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having  secured  iM^  property  in  his  discoveiy  throughout  Europe,  he  has  just 
sold  his  patents  to  three  eminent  banking  houses,  two  of  them  in  Turin  and 
one  in  Lyons,  and  very  soon  several  looms,  which  are  now  being  constructed, 
will  be  sent  abroad  to  serve  as  models  for  the  system  of  electric  weaving  in 
most  of  the  manufacturing  countrieB  of  Europe,  and  for  its  introduction  into 
the  United  States  of  Americi  an  agent  is  now  on  the  point  of  starting.  It 
is  difficult  to  foresee  the  changes  which  may  spring  from  the  application  of 
this  new  agent  to  the  business  of  weaving,  as  not  only  the  economy  conse- 
quent on  it  must  induce  a  decline  of  prices,  but  the  new  means  afforded  by 
this  invention  will  render  easily  attainable  results  such  as  are  now  only 
reached  with  difficulty  or  with  great  expense,  as  Gobelin  tapestry,  etc^  and 
others  utterly  unattainable  by  any  means  hitherto  known.  Even  in  the 
present  age,  so  rich  in  useful  and  important  inventions,  no  doubt  this  will 
rank  among  the  first 
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We  do  not  always  know  our  best  friends.  But  experience  sometimes 
teaches  us,  working  out  for  us  conclusions  very  unlike  those  we  had  previously 
entertained.  In  the  history  of  birds,  similar  examples  are  not  wanting.  A 
writer  of  note  says,  "After  some  States  had  paid  three-pence  a  dozen  for  the 
destruction  of  blackbirds,  the  consequence  was  a  total  loss,  in  the  year  1749,  of 
all  the  grass  and  grain,  by  means  of  insects,  which  had  flourished  under  the 
protection  of  that  law."  Another  ornithologist,  Wilson,  computes  that  each 
red-winged  blackbird  devours,  on  an  average,  fifty  grubs  daily  during  the 
summer  season.  Most  birds  live  entirely  on  worms  and  insects,  and  though, 
some  are  destructive  to  our  cherries  and  other  fruits,  the  numbers  of  such  are 
small,  and  these  propensities  are  to  be  o£&et  by  numerous  and  valuable  ser- 
vices which  no  other  agencies  can  perform. 

The  following  descriptions  may  throw  light  upon  the  treatment  these  birds 
have  a  right  to  claim  at  our  hands : 

The  Baltimore  Onole,  a  beautiful  and  well-known  bird,  called  sometimes 
Gold-robin,  Hang-bird,  etc.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  insects,  and  its  services  are 
of  great  value.  They  visit  our  gardens  for  grubs  only,  and  thus  protect  oar 
pea-vines  and  other  plants  from  a  destructive  enemy. 

The  Red-winged  Blackbird  often  arrives  at  the  North  ere  the  snow  has 
disappeared.  It  feeds  on  grubs,  worms,  and  caterpillars,  without  inflicting 
any  injury  upon  the  farmer.    Hence  it  does  him  a  very  important  service. 

The  Chw  Blackbird  is  less  numerous  than  the  species  just  described.  Thej 
follow  our  cattle,  and  catch  and  devour  the  insects  that  molest  them.  From 
this  fact  they  derive  their  name. 

The  Rice-Bunting^  or  Bob-o-link,  is  constantly  employed  in  catching 
grasshoppers,  spiders,  crickets,  etc,  and  thus  does  good  service.  It  is,  how- 
ever, said  to  do  some  injury  to  grain,  espedaUy  at  the  South,  and  particularly 
when  they  collect  their  young  in  flocks  preparatory  to  a  flight  toward  their 
winter  quarters. 

The  Crow  Blackbird  is  one  of  our  early  visitors.  While  it  devours  im- 
mense numbers  of  grubs,  etc.,  it  is  also  clearly  proved  that  it  pulls  up  the 
corn.  Southern  farmers  attempt  to  diminish  the  amount  of  such  depreda- 
tions, by  soaking  their  corn  in  Glauber^s  salts,  making  it  unpalatable  to  th€» 
bu'is. 
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The  American  Grow  devoura  every  thing  eatable,  without  much  apparent 
choice,  whether  fraits,  seeds,  vegetables,  reptiles,  insects,  dead  animals,  etc. 

The  Gedar-hifd  gathers  caterpillars,  worms,  etc.,  which  it  devours  with  an 
insatiable  appetite.  Our  cherries  and  other  fraits  are  not  spared,  but  are 
devoured,  in  their  season,  as  rapidly  as  are  the  canker-worms,  and  other  ene- 
mies of  the  trees,  in  their  season.  But  whatever  injury  they  may  thus  inflict 
seems  irremediable,  as  Uieir  numbers  can  scarcely  be  diminished  by  any 
agency  in  our  control. 

The  King-bird  lives  wholly  on  insects  and  worms,  without  any  mischiev- 
cos  propensity,  unless  it  be  occasionsJlv  to  devour  honey-bees.  That  he  has 
a  taste  for  sudi  food  is  pretty  well  established,  though  some  deny  it 

The  Cat-bird  is  constantly  employed  in  devouring  wasps,  worms,  etc.,  bat 
does  not  always  spare  our  fruits.  They  devour  of  the  latter,  however,  much 
kis  than  would  the  insects  they  destroy. 

The  Wood-thrush  lives  on  worms,  beetles,  etc.,  and  never  commits  depre- 
dalioiis  of  any  kind.  Their  residence  is  much  more  constant  in  the  extreme 
Sonth  than  farther  n<»th. 

The  Blue-bird  confines  himself  to  the  destruction  of  beetles,  spiders,  grubs, 
viie-worms,  etc.,  and  though  they  attack  the  sumac  and  wild-cherry,  and 
other  wild  berries,  they  do  no  injury  to  the  fruits  or  vegetables  of  the  gar- 
den. 

The  Oolden-wvitgtd  Woodpecker  is  reputed  as  a  fruit-stealer,  but,  •*  with  all 
ite  fiiultK,"  it  is  of  great  use  to  the  horticulturist. 

The  Bed  headed  Woodpecker,  like  the  former,  helps  itself  to  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  carrying  off  apples  even  in  its  bill ;  but  this  useful  laborer  is  also  wor- 
thy of  his  hire ;  it  does  much  more  good  than  evil. 

The  Downy  Woodpecker^  and  pernaps  some  other  species,  come  under  the 
category  as  those  species  already  described. 


ORESCENT    IRON-WORKS. 

These  works,  located  at  Wheeling,  in  Virginia,  belong  to  a  Company  incor- 
porated by  tibe  Legislature  of  Vir^nia,  who  are  now  enlarging  their  capital 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  more  extensive  business.  The  following  par- 
ticnlars  relate  to  the  property  of  the  Company  and  their  preparations  for  the 
mana&ctare  of  iron  for  useful  purposes : 

The  Company  owns  and  places  as  part  of  the  stock  under  the  charter, 
large  tracts  of  ore-land  in  Monongalia  and  Marion  counties,  Virginia,  within 
seventy  miles  of  Wheeling,  and  near  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio  Railroad  and 
the  Monongahela  River.  This  land  abounds  in  ore  of  the  best  quality,  and 
of  sufficient  quantity  to  last  for  centuries  to  come.  It  yields  forty-five  per 
eentage  of  iron,  is  a  four-feet  vein,  and  is  in  the  same  hills  and  together  with 
a  fattominotts  coal- vein  of  seven  feet  thickness,  and  plenty  of  lime  and  sand- 
atone,  together  with  an  abundance  of  timber  and  wood.  They  have  now 
one  fiimaoe  in  operation  that  will  yield  some  eight  or  ten  tons  per  day, 
and  they  desire  to  erect  with  the  additional  stock  two  or  three  addi- 
tional furnaces.  The  iron  from  these  furnaces  is  brought  to  Wheeling  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  t.wo  dollars  per  ton,  includiog  wAgoning,  loading,  railroad 
expenses,  eta 

We  will  not  state  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron  at  these  works, 
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for  pereoDS  manufacturing  and  quantities  made  may  vary  the  cost  materially. 
We  will  only  state  a  few  facts.  The  ore  is  delivered  at  the  furnace  at  fifty 
cents  a  ton  cost;  labor  is  cheap,  for  the  country  is  alike  healthy  and  productive  ; 
and  land  and  produce  as  cheap  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  There 
is  every  thing  here  combined  to  produce  as  cheap  labor  as  at  any  place  in 
the  country.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  following  facts  show  that 
in  the  simple  item  of  cost  of  coal  there  is  money  to  be  made  in  this  stock,  as 
compared  with  eastern  works.  It  requires  six  tons  of  coal  to  make,  from  the 
ore,  a  ton,  say,  of  rails.    This  coal  costs  in  the  most  favored  localities  east, 

four  dollars  per  ton, $24 

Coal  at  these  furnaces,  and  at  the  Crescent-Mills  in  Wheeling,  costs 

leas  than  one  dollar  per  Um^ 6 

Saved, $18 

This  is  the  saving  made  here  in  the  item  of  coal  alone  for  the  manufacture 
of  one  ton  of  rails  from  the  ore.  Then  for  the  supply  of  all  western  roads 
there  is  a  saving  in  freight  of  five  dollars  per  ton,  giving  these  works,  in  theae 
two  items,  a  saving,  all  else  being  equal,  of  twenty-three  dollars  per  ton.  The 
iron  from  the  works  has  been  in  use  and  is  thoroughly  tested,  and  found  the 
best  of  iron,  and  the  coal  to  be  free  from  sulphur. 

These  works  are  peculiarly  situated  for  economy  and  facility  of  operation, 
and  we  will  describe  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen  them. 
Wheeling  Creek  passes  into  the  river  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
through  the  gorge  in  the  hills  that  line  the  margin  of  the  Ohio,  and  cause 
that  picturesque  beauty  that  gave  the  river  its  title  of  La  Belle,  The 
Crescent-Mills  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  this  creek,  about  six  hundred 
yards  from  its  mouth,  where  what  is  called  ChaplioeVHill  originally  came 
down  almost  to  the  creek,  and  the  road  around  it  has  been  formed  by 
taking  out  the  rock  for  the  building  and  the  dirt  and  stone  from  the  stripping 
the  quarry.  The  works  are  so  situated  in  the  city  that  the  dwellings  of  the 
hands  are  hard  by ;  they  are  on  a  hard  and  level  street,  to  the  river  but  six 
hundred  yards  distant;  they  are  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  so  that  the 
sewers,  which  are  large,  and  of  stone,  take  off  the  ashes  imd  refuse  without 
expense  or  labor ;  the  refuse  of  mill  adds  daily  to  the  ground,  instead  of 
involving  cost  to  carry  it  away ;  the  creek  affords  the  means  of  transit  of  ore 
and  iron  by  barges  from  and  to  the  railroad  and  steamboats,  in  the  cheapest 
manner  possible.  The  Baltimore  is  Ohio  and  Hempfield  Railroad  depota 
are  within  the  six  hundred  yards  distance,  while  the  mouth  of  the  coal- 
bank  in  our  best  coal-vein  of  six  and  a  half  feet  of  bituminous  coal  is  not 
more  than  fifty  feet  from  the  works,  and  about  thirty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground. 

The  building  for  the  works  is  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  four  hundred  feet 
long,  and  from  the  eastern  end,  elevated  to  a  level  with  the  coal-bank,  is 
extended  a  railroad  track,  on  which  coal  is  run  in  cars,  and  let  down,  without 
handling,  by  the  side  of  each  furnace.  There  are  thirty-six  puddling  and 
fourteen  heating  furnaces  at  work.  Three  trains  of  muck-rolls,  two  of  Bur- 
den's patent  coffee-mill  squeezers,  one  train  of  sheet-rolls,  of  boiler-iron 
rolls,  one  of  bottom  and  top-rolls,  and  one  full  train  of  rail-rolls,  with  sawa, 
punches,  and  all  the  necessary  fixtures  to  make  the  mill  complete  for  making 
rails  in  the  most  approved  manner,  the  proprietors  having  availed  them- 
selves of  all  the  improvements  in  other  mills,  and  their  works  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  mills  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  machinery 
is  driven  by  two  engines  of  great  power,  and  will  turn  out  15,000  tons  of 
the  best  iron  per  year. 


WnWOWINO  MACHINE. 
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TflNNOWING     MACHINE, 

Tea  winnower  involves  a  most  complete  departure  from  the  principles 
hitherto  followed  in  machines  of  its  class.  In  it  the  separating  action  is 
prodnced  by  a  rotary  wire  cylinder,  into  which  the  crude  grain  is  fed  at  one 
end,  whilst  air  is  forced  in  at  the  other,  to  aid  in  driving  off  the  chaff  and 
fcrdgn  matter.  A  patent  was  secured  for  this  machine  in  England,  in  Octo- 
1)er,  1853. 

Oar  engraving  represents  the  machine  in  side  elevation,  with  a  portion  of 
the  external  case  broken  away,  to  reveal  the  disposition  of  ihe  internal  details. 
The  grain  to  be  dressed  is  supplied  to  the  usual  hopper  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  case,  a,  whence  it  runs  regularly  out,  with  the  aid  of  a  rotatory  pegged 
or  plated  cylinder,  driven  by  the  gearing  shown  outside  the  case.    On  leav- 


ing the  hopper,  the  grain  first  of  all  &]]s  upon  a  horizontal  vibrating  screen 
of  the  eommon  kind.  This  gives  a  partial  cleansing  action  before  reaching 
(he  main  screen,  b.  The  latter  is  driven  by  an  endless  belt,  o,  from  a  pulley 
an  the  first  motion  winch-shafb,  this  belt  being  passed  over  a  pulley,  d,  driving 
the  inclined  screw-spindle  by  a  bevel-pinion  arrangement,  e.  The  grain  fiiUs 
fa«n  its  primary  flat  screen  into  a  trough,  whence  it  is  conducted  by  the  dis- 
diar^-passage,  f,  into  the  upper  end  of  the  inclined  screen.  The  first 
"taihn^"  separated  by  the  primary  riddle,  pass  off  by  the  inclined  trough, 
J.  Hie  next  tailings  are  sifted  through  the  upper  part,  a,  of  the  rotary 
screen,  and  they  fall  away  by  the  inclined  trough,  h.  This  upper  portion  of 
tiie  screen  is  made  finer  in  its  mesh  than  the  lower  portion,  and  hence  the 
tailings  are  correspondingly  different  The  last  and  best  tailings  pass  off 
through  the  lower  compartment  of  the  screen,  b,  and  the  dressed  grain 
£dl8  out  of  the  lower  ena  of  the  screen,  along  the  indme,  i. 

The  screening  air-blast  is  derived  from  the  usual  fan,  the  air  passing  from 
its  air-chamber  through  the  passage,  k,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  and  enter- 
ing the  open  lower  end  of  the  screen,  b.    To  keep  the  screen  clean  and  free. 
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a  brush,  m,  is  fitted,  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  wirework  in  its  revolution.  This 
brush  is  the  same  length  as  the  screen,  and  it  has  liberty  to  move  on  hingt^ 
or  joints,  so  that  it  may  have  a  slight  yielding  action. 

When  applied  in  combination  with  a  threshing-machine,  the  threshed  grain 
is  at  once  cleansed  an  this  way,  without  any  intermediate  operation.  In  such 
a  case  the  wire  of  the  screen  is  finest  in  the  mesh  at  the  upper  end,  then  a 
little  coarser  at  the  middle,  and  coarser  again  at  the  lower  end  ;  so  that  the 
first  and  second  tailings  pass  through  the  two  upper  sections,  and  the  grain 
through  the  lowest  one.  Stones,  or  large  foreign  bodies,  all  pass  out  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  screen. 


ELASTIC    POWER. AOOUMITLATOBB. 

Amotsq  tlie  cuiious  inventions  of  the  day,  few  are  more  attracHve^  (we  did 
not  intend  a  pun,)  than  those  iaduded  in  our  title.  India-rubber  shoes, 
clothes,  combs,  eta,  are  familiar  to  us  aD,  and  here  we  have  another  applica- 
tion of  this  wonderful  substance.  A  small  rubbeg.  stiiag  ean  be  stretched  by 
any  child.  Now,  suppose  he  has  ten,  twenty,  forty  of  these,  all  fiutened  at 
one  end  to  the  same  spot  If  he  begins,  one  by  one,  stretching  each  to  the 
utmost,  and  attaches  tnem  to  a  noovable  object,  what  will  he  witness  ?  No- 
thing, perhaps,  at  first,  but  as  he  eontinues  the  process,  by  and  by  the  accu- 
mulating power  of  these  cords  will  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  object,  the 
cords  will  contract,  and  the  object  to  which  they  are  fastened  will  be  drawn 
away  from  its  position. 

This  process  may  be  managed  systematically,  and  the  elastic  cords  com- 
bined at  one  end,  or  all  connected  with  a  ring,  or  hook,  or  staple,  while  the 
free  end  is  adapted  to  such  modes  of  futening  as  one  may  choose. 

A  pound  of  vulcanised  India-rubber,  a  foot  lon^,  if  stretched  to  six  feet, 
will  support  four  hundred  pounds.  It  follows,  that  oy  a  little  union  of  forces 
immense  power  may  be  obtained. 

A  modification  of  a  boy's  bow  and  arrow  b  one  of  the  simplest  adaptations 
of  this  power.  If  a  smooth  tube  of  suitable  dimensions  be  furnished  at  one 
end  with  a  looped  oord,  fluiteiied  t»  it  on  opposite  sides,  with  any  additional 
provisions  for  convenience  in  handling  it  with  &oility  and  aoooraoy,  we  get 
an  engine  perhaps  as  powerful  as  an  air-gun.  The  tube  furnishes  an  accu- 
rate  guide  for  the  arrow,  and  tlie  arrow  l^g  drawn  back,  while  locked  into 
the  ekstic  cord,  by  a  notch,  as  into  the  string  of  Ae  bow,  it  will  escape^  when 
liberated,  with  a  force  corresponding  to  the  tension  of  the  loop. 

Harpoon-projectofs  are  contriyed  on  this  plan,  and  in  fact  there  seems  no 
end  to  the  modified  forms  in  which  this  remadkable  substance  may  be  made 
useful.  In  the  harpoon^prqjeetor  several  cords  are  applied,  each  <^  which  is 
extended  singly,  and  when  all  are  properly  arnuoged,  the  harpoon  is  set  free 
by  a  trigger-movement. 

A  patent  has  been  taken  out  in  England,  for  the  application  of  this  '^  powei'* 
to  different  purposes,  and  we  are  informed  by  an  English  journal  that  this 
has  been  substituted,  as  a  motive-power,  for  steam,  and  that  a  small  screw* 
vessel  is  now  in  progress  with  the  same  sort  of  a  "  prime-mover/'  How  thia 
substitution  can  be  made  effective  is  beyond  our  conjecture,  as  we  do  not 
comprehend  what  power  is  \o  operate  the  elasUo  force. 
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UNIVERSAL    PLBXION    HARROW. 

AMOira  the  lusefdl  {inventioDs  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  the 
agricuItaTal  department,  is  the  harrow  described  in  our  caption.  Its  peca- 
Ittrity  is  indicated  by  its  name,  and  it  promises  to  be  of  considerable  ser- 
^ce,  allowing  every  part  to  do  its  full  duty,  however  irregular  the  surface 
nf  die  ground  may  be.    One  of  its  chief  practical  nlerits  consists  in  the 

simple  but  efficient  nature  of  its  hinges.  Mar 
chinery  may  be  generalized  into  two  classes, 
— that  which  meets  and  that  which  does  not 
meet  with  careful  attention.  The  thorough- 
bred mechanic,  to  whom  bad  work  is  a  most 
disgusting  eyesore,  is  inclined  to  devote  all  his 
energies  to  perfection  and  improvement  in  the 
first  of  these  classes ;  so  that  the  number  of 
those  who  can  make  self-acting  mules  to  go  in 
the  cotton-mill,  is  possibly  greater  than  of 
those  who  can  properly  construct  a  weather- 
cock for  its  top.  In  the  case  before  us,  any  delicate  hinge  would  be  quite 
nusplaced,  and  all  the  difficulties,  whatever  they  may  be,  have  been  overcome 
by  the  adoption  of  a  **  hook  of  double  curvature,"  or  a  hook  with  its  shank 
bent  nearly  at  a  right  angle ;  so  that,  although  readily  connected  by  the 
most  unskillful  farmer,  and  perfectly  freie  to  turn  in  eveiy  direction  required 
by  the  flexible  nature  of  this  triple  harrow,  it  can  not  be  disconnected,  except 
l^  doubling  the  parts  into  an  angle  never  assumed  in  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  field.  This  simple  harrow  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  George  M.  Ramsay, 
and  was  patented  on  the  2d  of  May,  having  been  previously  patented  in 


ON  ALLOY£f»   CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO  THEIR  CHEMICAL 
COMPOSITION. 

BY     M.     A.     LETOL, 

Translated  from  the  Annales  des  Mines, 

M.  Levol  seeks  in  his  memoir  to  throw  light  on  an  important  question* 
Are  the  alloys  of  metals  definite  combinations,  mixed  with  an  excess  of  one 
of  the  metals  employed,  of  which  a  too  rapid  cooling  does  not  permit  the 
separalion ;  or  can  metals  combine  with  each  other  in  all  proportions  f  M. 
Levol  considers  especially  the  alloys  of  silver  and  copper.  Even  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  the  alloys  of  copper  and  silver  were  believed  perfectly 
homogeneous.  Crammer  and  Jars  (1774)  were  the  first  who  announced  the 
beterogweity  of  poor  alloys,  and  indicated  the  ^^ prise  dressed  a  la  goutte''^  in 
the  melted  alloy,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  exactly  the  richness  of  the 
whole  mass.  Toward  1825,  the  heterogeneity  of  rich  alloys  was  well  proved 
by  numerous  experiments,  made  under  the  direction  of  M.  Darcet,  during 
1824  and  1825. 

M.  Darcet  arrived  at  this  conclusion :  that  the  alloys  are  always  hetero- 
geneous ;  that  the  poor  alloys  are  less  rich  at  the  oantre,  and  that  the  rich 
alloys  are  more  rich  at  the  centre.    M.  Levol  has  studied  a  certain  num- 
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ber  of  alloys  of  copper  and  silver,  of  determinate  atomic  compositions,  cast 
into  little  spherical  moulds  of  cast-iron,  with  an  attached  arm  sufficiently 
long  that  the  sphere  may  cool  slowly.  He  has  determined  for  each  alloj 
the  richness  of  its  different  parts.  He  found  that  the  alloy  Ag.'+Cu.^, 
whose  degree  of  fineness  is  718.32,  is  very  homogeneous  after  cooling  slowly. 
This  homogeneity  has  been  proved,  not  only  mm  little  trial-spheres,  but  also 
on  an  ingot  weighing  48  pounds,  made  on  purpose.  Its  density  was  9.9045, 
and  in  calculating  it^  after  the  proportions  of  the  two  metals,  the  number 
would  be  9.998.  Homogeneity  allows  us  to  conclude  that  the  alloy  is  a 
definite  combination  of  the  two  metals. 

For  the  other  proportions  tried,  the  spherical  ingots  have  alv^ays  presented 
a  notable  heterogeneity,  which  proves  that  they  are  mixtures  of  one  of  the 
metals  in  excess  with  the  definite  combination. 

For  alloys  less  rich  than  the  combination  Ag.*+Cu.*,  the  centre  of  the 
spheres  is  always  less  rich  than  the  exterior  parts.  The  inverse  takes  place 
for  alloys  more  rich. 


PAINT    FOR    BUILDINGS. 

Thts  is  the  season  of  the  year  which  many  farmers  prefer,  and  wisely,  too, 
for  painting  their  houses  or  out- buildings.  After  the  intense  heats  of  summer, 
in  which  the  wood  absorbs  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  oil  of  the  paint, 
leaving  the  mineral  portion  quite  too  dry  to  be  durable,  and  before  the  heavy 
fall  rains  commence,  it  is  probably  the  best  time  to  perform  such  labors. 

And  what  color  will  you  have?  There  are  but  few  colors  between  whi<^ 
we  should  hesitate.  These  are  white,  and  difierent  shades  of  brown  or  stone- 
color.  We  are  pleased  with  the  effect  of  a  dear  white  in  the  country, 
among  the  green  leaves  of  the  yard.  For  this,  white-lead  has  been  regarded 
as  the  best,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest  paint  It  remains  permanent 
longer  than  almost  any  other,  if  properly  done,  the  oil  and  lead  combining 
to  form  a  very  hard  and  durable  coating.  White-lead,  however,  has  a  pow- 
erful competitor  in  the  white  oxide  of  zinc.  This  paint  holds  its  color  remark- 
ably well,  and  is  claimed  to  be  superior  to  white  lead.  It-  certainly  appears 
well  when  newly  applied.  As  to  its  comparative  durability,  we  have  heard 
very  favorable  accounts.  It  certainly  presents,  when  new,  a  very  handsome 
and  very  hard  surface. 

For  dark  colors  there  is  more  room  for  choice.  There  are  dark  zinc  paints, 
but  we  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  them.  Blake's  paint,  also,  which  has 
been  advertised  in  our  journal,  is  a  very  good  paint,  and  is  thoroughly  fire- 
proof.   It  is  of  a  dark  chocolate.    Another  variety  is  black,  or  nearly  so. 

A  brown  paint,  which  has  come  somewhat  extensively  under  our  notice, 
is  a  composition  in  which  yellow  ochre,  verdigris,  ivory^black,  umber,  and 
white  lead,  are  the  ingredients.  Their  proportions  may  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  landlord,  but  the  result  will  necessarily  be  a  dark 
color,  running  through  all  the  shades  of  brown  and  chocolate.  The  ochre 
is  of  course  the  principal  ingredient,  and  the  other  paints  will  be  required 
more  or  less  sparingly,  ns  one  may  wish  to  depart  from  the  color  of  the  base. 
These  colors  are  seen  viery  frequently  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  so  famous 
for  elegant  summer  residences^ 

For  fences  and  some  out-buildings,  coal-tar,  which  is  much  cheaper  than 
the  proper  paints,  servrt  a  very  good  purpose,  and  if  it  does  not  add  beauty 
to  the  substance  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  certainly  docs  promote  its  dura- 
bility. 
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Ajionq  the  patents  recently  granted  in  England,  and  which  can  be  nnder- 
stood  without  engravings,  we  select  the  following  from  our  Eoglish  journals : 

Wheels  and  Axles. — ^T.  W.  Dodds,  Botkerham, — In  making  his  im- 
proyed  wheels,  Mr.  Dodds  primarily  rolls  the  malleable  iron,  or  the  raw 
material  for  the  tyres,  into  long  strips  or  bars,  and  these  bars  are  theft  coiled 
up  into  a  helix,  or  yolute,  and  the  folds  or  contact  surfaces  are  rolled  or  ham^ 
mered  together  at  a  welding  heat,  for  the  thorough  incorporation  of  the 
metallic  layers ;  so  that  in  this  way  the  thickness  or  transverse  section  of  the 
tyre  IS  welded  into  a  homogeneous  mass  throughout^  instead  of  having  merely 
a  siDgle  weld  at  one  point  of  the  circle.  And  in  combining  the  details  of  the 
improved  wheels,  the  tyres  are  rolled  with  longitudinal  side  flanges  on  the 
inner  surface,  for  the  reception  and  holding  up  of  the  outer  ends  of  the  spokes 
or  wheel  arms.  The  boss  of  the  wheel  is  of  a  conical  shape,  and  the  inner 
ends  of  the  spokes  are  correspondingly  bevilled,  so  thaf,  when  the  latter  are 
laid  ronnd  the  nave,  the  cone  is  drawn  up  laterally  by  means  of  a  plate  on 
the  wheel  face,  fitted  with  adjusting  bolt9,  and  the  cone  action  then  forces 
oot  all  the  arms  or  wheel  spokes  in  a  radial  direction,  bringing  their  outer 
ends  to  bear  hard  up  against  the  interior  surface  of  the  tyre,  and  binding  the 
wheel  into  a  solid  mass.  The  spokes  may  either  be  of  iron  or  wood,  or  other 
material,  and  they  may  be  arranged  to  produce  a  wheel  either  solid,  or  nearly 
so,  or  open-spoked.  When  wood  is  adopted  for  the  spokes,  the  pieces  are 
fiist  suspended  over  boiling  tar,  or  bitumen,  and  so  as  to  be  subjected  to  the 
effect  of  the  ascending  vapor,  which  acts  as  an  excellent  preservative  against 
decay  from  chemical  causes ;  or,  instead  of  this  system  of  treatment,  the  wood 
may  be  boiled  in  a  composition  of  red  lead  and  bitumen. 

In  faggoting  up  the  improved  axles,  the  separate  pieces,  out  of  which  the 
required  solid  axle  is  to  be  produced,  are  individually  rolled  or  shaped  with  a 
species  of  duplex  or  other  incline  of  a  like  character ;  so  that  when  the  pieces 
sre  kid  together,  they  dovetail  or  combine  with  each  other,  in  such  manner, 
that,  when  rolled  or  laid  under  the  hammer,  the  rolling  or  hammer  action 
forcibly  combines  all  the  contiguous  or  contact  surfaces  together,  and  effects 
a  good  metallic  binding  down  to  the  centre  of  the  incorporated-  mass.  This 
is  the  system  of  construction  to  be  followed  in  the  manufacture  of  solid  axles ; 
but  hollow  axles  are  made  in  the  same  manner,  modified  only  as  regards  the 
leaving  a  tubular  centre  in  the  mass. 

Sapetf  Apparatus  for  Steam  Boilers. — E.  Walmslet,  Heaton  Norris, 
—This  invention  has  in  view  the  prevention  of  steam-boiler  accidents,  caused 
by  a  scarcity  of  water.  This  object  is  efiected  by  causing  the  water  in  the 
boiler  to  issue  out  upon,  and  extinguish  the  fire  when  the  level  falls  below 
(he  proper  point.  A  pipe  conveys  the  water  from  the  interior  of  the  boiler 
to  a  spout  o^  ^ose  in  front  of  or  above  the  fire,  and  a  valve  fitted  on  the 
inner  end  of  ^this  pipe  is  worked  by  a  lever  connected  to  a  float,  so  that,  as 
the  water-level  falls,  the  float  falls  with  it  and  opens  the  valve.  At  first  the 
valve  will  open  to  a  slight  extent,  allowing  but  little  water  to  issue.  This 
will  serve  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  attendant ;  and  to  aid  this,  a  small 
opening  should  be  made  in  the  bend  of  the  pipe  outside  the  boiler,  so  that 
the  water  may  be  seen  to  issue.  If  attention  is  paid  to  this  signal,  and  a 
supply  of  feed-water  be  admitted  into  the  boiler,  the  valve  will  speedily 
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be  closed,  owing  to  the  ascent  of  the  float  as  the  water-level  rises ;  but 
should  no  notice  be  taken  of  the  indication  of  danger,  the  further  fall  of 
the  water-level  will  cause  the  valve  to  open  still  further,  until  a  powerful  jet 
of  water  is,  by  the  steam  pressure,  ejected  over  the  fire,  rapidlj  eztingoiahiiig 
it,  and  preventing  any  serious  results. 

Ornambktal  Fabrics. — J.  Ltle,  Glasgow, — ^This  invention  relates  to  the 
manufacture  of  figured  or  ornamental  febrics,  for  carpeting,  tapestiy,  and 
other  goods,  as  w^l  as  chenille,  whereby  all  the  necessary  colors  to  be  used 
in  wealing  a  given  fabric  are  applied  by  means  of  a  single  shuttle,  instead  of 
using  a  reduplication  of  that  apparatus,  as  hitherto  employed  in  manufactures 
of  this  nature. 

In  manufacturing  ornamental  febrics  according  to  this  general  process,  the 
weaver,  having  his  pattern  or  device  drawn  out  on  paper  in  the  usual  way, 
reads  off  each  color  as  it  appears  in  the  length  of  the  piece,  and  then  asaigns 
to  each  portion  so  much  of  the  figuring  weft  as  will  produce  that  particular 
extent  of  color  in  the  woven  piece.  For  example,  if  he  starts  with  three  lines 
of  blue,  he  measures,  by  a  predetermined  stasdard,  so  much  of  his  blue  figure 
weft  as  will  weave  \xp  into  these  three  lines  in  the  piece.  This  length  of  blue 
weft  is  then  wound  upon  a  reel  or  other  holder ;  and  if  the  succeeding  color 
is  a  red,  as  much  of  a  red-colored  weft  is  taken  as  will  weave  into  the  number 
of  red  lines  at  that  part  of  the  figure,  and  this  red  length  is  then  tied  or 
attached  to  the  preceding  blue  length.  This  process  is  continued  throughout 
the  entire  series  of  colors  in  the  length  of  the  figure,  until  the  necessaiy  parti- 
colored chain  of  weft  is  made  up.  The  shuttle  is  then  supplied  with  thia 
weft,  by  means  of  pirns  wound  up  from  the  chain.  This  reduces  the  orna- 
mental weaving  to  the  simplicity  of  plain  weaving,  as  only  one  shuttle  is  used 
in  weaving  a  piece  of  cloth,  whatever  number  of  colors  there  may  be  in  the 
pattern  or  ornamental  figure,  each  link  or  length  of  colored  wefb  in  the  chain 
being  brought  into  use  at  the  proper  time,  by  the  simple  process  of  unwind- 
ing from  the  pirn  of  the  shuttle,  just  as  it  would  be  by  means  of  the  complex 
**  drop-box^'  and  an  entire  change  of  shuttle.  The  fabrics  so  woven  may 
either  be  used  simply  a^  carpets  or  tapestry  of  the  ordinary  kind,  or  they  may 
be  cut  up  for  the  purpose  of  making  chenille. 

Bleaching  and  Scooring. — J.  Hia  gin,  ilffl»icii««fer.-r— Mr.  Higgin's  inven- 
tion consists  in  the  use  of  a  new  compound  or  mixture,  to  be  used  in  the 
operation  technically  known  as  bowking  and  kiering,  instead  of,  or  in  con- 
nection with,  the  ordinary  process  of  boiling  in  a  solution  of  soda-ash,  or  a 
solution  of  resin  in  soda-ash.  The  cloth  or  yarn  to  be  bleached  or  scoured, 
to  the  amount  of  3500  lbs.  weight,  for  example,  after  being  singed  and  washed 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  is  folded  into  a  Uer,  during  whidi  operation  milk  of 
lime  is  thrown  over  it ;  or  the  cloth  or  yarn  prior  to  entering  the  kier,  may  be 
padded  by  or  passed  through  the  lime,  so  as  to  absorb  it  equally.  A  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  is  then  added,  and  from  one  to  two  ralons  gf  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime.  Steam  is  then  turned  on,  and  Uie  liquor  b  kept 
boiling  about  fourteen  hours,  irfter  which  the  cloth  or  yarn  is  removed,  washed 
in  water,  and  steeped  in  or  passed  through  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid. 
On  leaving  this  solution,  the  material  is  washed  in  water  and  folded  into  a 
kier,  into  which  has  previously  been  put  the  following  mixture  i—ln  an  iron 
or  other  vessel  are  put  30  gallons  of  water,  120  lbs.  soda-ash,  and  80  lbs. 
American  resin,  gum-thus,  or  any  other  cheap  and  efficient  resin.  This  com- 
pound is  boiled  fur  eight  hours  by  means  of  injected  steam,  and  25  lbs. 
lime,  previously  slacked  to  a  pasty  consistency,  are  then  added  to  it.    This 
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miztare  is  boiled  six  houi^  and  then  transferred  to  the  kier  into  which  the 
doth  or  yan^is  folded;  sufficient  water  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  boiled 
kr  about  fourteen  hours.  In  some  cases  it  is  preferable  to  boil  the  mixture 
of  rosiQ  and  soda-ash  in  water  for  fourteen  honrs,  then  to  put  it  in  the  kier, 
and,  after  adding  the  slacked  lime,  boil  it  for  about  twenty  minutes,  after 
which  the  doth  or  yam  is  introduced  and  boiled.  When  sufficiently  boiled, 
the  cloth  must  be  removed  and  washed  with  water,  after  which  it  must  be 
steeped  in  or  passed  through  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  It  may 
now  remain  wet  for  a  few  hours,  or  it  may  be  immediately  passed  through 
dilate  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  after  which  it  must  be  washed  and  dried. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  convenient  to  give  the  goods  a  second  boil  in  a  kier, 
with  the  aforesaid  mixture  of  resin,  soda,  and  lime,  but  in  smaller  quantities, 
or  in  a  solution  of  resin  in  soda-ash,  or  in  a  solution  of  soda-ash  alone,  but  for 
most  purposes,  the  aforesaid  process  will  be  found  sufficiently  effective. 

Mahupactubb  of  Iron  and  Stebl. — ^T.  W.  Dodds,  Botherham, — ^This 
invention  relates  to  the  primary  treatment  and  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
from  the  raw  material  or  metal,  and  to  the  application  of  such  manufactured 
metak,  or  the  ateelbg  or  case-hardening  process  thweo^  to  special  articles  of 
metal  manufacture.  In  making  a  mass  of  steel  by  this  process,  the  operator 
jdaoes  the  raw  unmanufiictared  material,  or  wrought-iron,  in  a  chamber  or 
fiiniaoe  containing  a  mixture  of  any  suitable  carbonaceous  matter,  as  char- 
oottl,  by  preference,  potash,  pearl-ash,  or  other  alkaline  matter,  and  carbo- 
nate or  bicarbonate  of  lime,  aa  marble  chippings,  gypsum,  oyster-shells,  or 
other  matter  containing  lime*  The  common  kind  of  furnace  may  be  uised 
for  tlus  process,  bat  it  is  preferred  to  adopt  a  pkn  of  furnace  wherein  a  range 
of  retorts  is  so  built  and  contrived,  that  the  working  heat  may  be  kept  up 
uniformly  or  nearly  so,  whilst  the  charging  and  discharging  operations  are 
going  on,  each  retort  being  drawn  in  succession,  and  the  treat<3  metal  plunged 
into  a  wet  or  dry  carbonaceous  bath  or  bed  to  cool.  By  the  adoption  of  this 
sjstem,  the  furnace  is  prevented  from  sustaining  injury  from  rapid  heating 
and  cooling,  whilst  the  cost  of  the  process  of  manufacture  is  considerably 
reduced.  For  the  production  of  a  non-oxydisable  meta\  or  steel  for  various 
uses,  a  quantity  of  nickel  is  incorporated  in  the  metal  in  any  convenient  man- 
ner. And  in  the  annealing  of  wrought-iron  articles,  or  articles  partially 
steeled  or  (sse-hardened,  a  bath  or  compound  mass  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
soda,  pearl-ash,  or  potash,  is  used.  This  treatment  produces  a  line  soft  fibrous 
metal,  and  the  process  is  especially  valuable  for  sofitening  the  inner  nou^ 
abrading  portions  of  railway  wheel  tyres. 

FiLss,  Rasps,  akd  Edge-tools. — ^T.  W.  Dodds,  Botlurham, — ^This  inven- 
tion relates  to  the  manufacture  of  ffies,  ra&ps,  saws,  augers,  rose-bits,  and 
other  edge  or  cutting  and  abrading  tools,  from  the  crude  or  ordinary  raw 
metal,  as  wrougbt-iron,  or  j)artially  converted  steel ;  the  articles  so  shaped 
being  ftibsequently  hardened  for  use,  .by  placing  them  in  a  chamber  contain- 
ing a  mixture  of  carbonaceous  matter,  as  charcoal,  by  preference,  and  potash, 
p^fri-ash,  soda,  or  soda^ash,  or  other  alkaline  matter ;  limestone,  and  carbpn- 
ate  or  bicarbonate  of  lime,  as  marble  chippings,  gypsum,  oyster-shells,  or 
other  matter  containing  lime,  and  any  material  which,  being  burned,  forms 
animal  charcoal.  In  carrying  out  this  invention,  it  is  proposed  to  use  fur- 
naces of  a  similar  construction  to  those  shown  and  described  in  the  specified* 
tion  and  accompanying  drawings  of  letters  patent,  granted  to  Mr.  Dodda 
on  the  'Tth  April,  1853 ;  a  notice  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  present 
JoumaL 
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The  esaential  object  of  this  invention  is  the  case-hardening,  or  converting 
of  files  and  other  tools  in  a  partially  manufactured  state,  from  bars  partially 
converted  by  the  use  of  the  process  and  materials  described,  or  by  the  use  of 
any  other  carbonaceous  material.  By  this  invention  the  tools  may  be  made 
of  very  high  quality,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  usual,  whilst  special  varieties 
)f  difficult  construction  are  easily  formed  in  this  way. 

Ornamental  Fabrics. — J.  <fe  W.  Hood,  Glasgow, — This  invention  relatea 
to  that  part  of  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  of  the  lappet  class,  wherein  the  loose 
surface  threads  produced  in  forming  the  device  are  cut  from  the  piece  to 
bring  it  to  the  finished ''state.  Any  ornamental  fabrics  may  be  treated  by 
this  process,  provided  the  device,  being  of  the  I^pet,  leaf,  or  harness  class,  is 
made  up  of  spots  or  regularly-disposed  isolated  portions  of  interwoven  wefl. 
To  accomplish  this  process,  a  duplex  cutting  scissors  is  used.  Such  scissors 
are  in  each  cAse  composed  of  a  central  stationary  blade,  with  a  cutting  edge  on 
each  side,  and  two  other  side  blades,  with  a  single  cutting  edge  on  the  inside 
of  each  blade,  to  work  in  contact  with  the  two  edges  of  the  central  blade.  A 
number  of  such  scissors  are  fixed  in  a  frame  in  positions  corresponding  to  the 
pattern  to  be  operated  upon,  and  the  fabric  is  traversed  beneath  the  series, 
and  directed  so  that  the  scissors  shall  cut  each  end  of  the  loose  surface  or 
waste  threads,  leaving  the  spots  or  devices  standinpf  in  their  finished  condition. 
Instead  of  three  blades  in  the  scissors,  the  same  efifect  may  be  produced  with 
two  blades  cutting  vertically,  each  blade  having  two  cutting  edges,  so  as  to 
sever  each  side  at  the  same  time.  Such  system  of  treatment  or  manufacture 
does  away  entirely  with  the  necessity  for  hand-cutting  with  scissors,  and 
effects  great  economy  in  the  production  of  the  finished  fabrics. 

Ventilating  Casb  for  Millstones. — Charles  Lowe,  Athersione, — The 
object  of  Mr.  Lowe's  contrivance  is  the  removal  of  the  vapor  and  moisture 
generated  in  the  grinding  action  of  millstones.  Li  ordinary  arrangements, 
the  vapor,  which  the  heat  of  grinding  brings  out,  does  not  readily  descend 
through  the  spouts,  and  owing  to  the  centrifugal  force  given  to  it  by  the  runner, 
it  cannot  escape  over  the  back  of  the  stone.  Hence  it  condenses  and  forma 
a  paste  in  the  case  and  spouts.  Mr.  Lowe  obviates  the  evil  by  using  a  skele- 
ton- or  ventilating  case,  covered  with  bolting  cloth,  that  will  retain  the  flour 
and  allow  the  heated  air  and  moisture  to  escape.  The  effect  of  this  modiE- 
cation  is  further  assisted  by  covering  the  spouts  in  a  similar  manner. 

Ramsbottom's  Improved  Steam  Piston. — ^Mr.  John  Ramsbottom,  of  Man- 
chester, has  lately  introduced  a  novel  form  of  piston  and  packing,  which  has 
been  successfully  tried  in  several  locomotive-engines.    Our  engraving,  fig.  1, 
pj.   .  is  a  section  of  the  new  piston,  and 

fig.  2  is  a  section  of  one  of  the  pack- 
ing rings  drawn  full  size.  The  piston 
consists  of  a  single  casting,  a,  with- 
out cover,  bolts,  or  nuts,  and  is  fixed 
upon  a  conical  part  of  the  piston-rod 
by  a  nut  Three  separate  grooves, 
each  J  in  wide,  \  in.  apart,  and  6-16 
deep,  are  turned  in  the  circumference, 
and  these  grooves  are  fitted  with  elastic  packing  rings,  b.  These  rings,  which 
may  be  made  of  brass,  steel,  or  iron,  are  drawn  of  a  suitable  section  to  fit  the 
grooves  in  the  piston,  and  are  bent  in  rollers  to  the  proper  curvature,  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  to  which  they  are  bent  being  about  one  tenth  I'«qj«c 
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thaa  the  ^^finder.  They  are  placed  in  the  groores  in  a  oompresaed  state, 
j^  ^  and,  along  with  the  body  of  the  piston,  are  thus  put  into  the 
cylinder,  care  being  taken  to  block  the  steam-port,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  rinffs  from  getting  into  it.  The  rings  are  forced  out- 
ward by  their  own  elasticity,  which  is  found  quite  sufScient  to 
keep  them  steam-tight.  The  joints  of  the  rings  are  placed  in 
some  part  of  the  lower  half  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  break  joint. 
The  body  of  the  piston,  resting  as  it  does  upon  the  bottom  of 
Uie  cylinder,  prevents  the  steam  getting  at  uiem  ;  should  it,  however,  by  any 
chance  pass  tae  joint  of  the  first  ring,  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  the  solid  part 
of  the  piston  to  be  so  far  out  of  contact  as  to  allow  access  to  the  second,  and, 
of  coarse,  still  more  so  to  the  third  joint.  Il  is  now  sixteen  months  since  the 
first  pair  of  these  pistons  were  put  to  work,  and  others  have  since  been  made 
to  the  number  of  thirty*  pairs,  the  whole  of  which  are  realizing  all  that  could 
be  desired.  One  piston  nas  been  at  work  fifteen  months,  and*  has  run  a  dis- 
tance of  19,650  miles.  A  set  of  rings  will  run  from  3000  to  4000  miles, 
and  cost,  when  new,  about  2s.  6d. ;  so  that,  in  examining  and  cleaning  a  pis- 
ton, the  renewal  of  the  packing  is  of  little  more  consideration,  so  far  as  coat 
il  ooncemed,  than  if  the  piston  were  hemp-packed.  A  careful  average  of  the 
oonsnmption  of  the  fifteen  engines  which  were  first  fitted  with  these  pistons, 
and  which  have  since  run  intervals  of  time  vaxying  from  four  to  sixteen  months, 
Bad  an  aggr^ate  distance  of  269,800  miles,  shows  a  reduction,  when  com- 
pared with  the  duty  of  the  same  engines  for  four  years  previous  to^  these 
pKtons  being  put  in,  of  5*7  lbs.  per  mile ;  a  result  which  has  been  carefully 
arrived  at,  and  which  goes  to  show  that  this  piston,  either  from  greater  ave^^ 
rage  tiffhtnees,  or  reduced  friction,  or  both  combined,  is  greatly  superior  to 
those  which  it  has  superseded. 
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Brush  for  Washing  Bottles. — ^This  invention  consists  in  a  rectangular- 
ahaped  folding-brush,  having  three  s\des  formed  of  solid  strips  and  set  with 
brushes,  by  which  the  top,  sides,  and  bottoms  of  bottles,  etc,  are  cleansed  by 
a  single  operation.    By  A.  H.  Ranch,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Maohiks  70B  Cleaning  and  Watering  Streets. — ^The  nature  of  this 
invention  consists  in  deposing  the  dirt  thrown  up  by  the  movement  of  a 
rotary-eweeper  in  a  chamber  in  the  rear  portion  of  the  machine,  by  means  of 
a  draught  created  by  a  revolving  fan  or  blower,  the  sweeper  and  fan  being 
operated  through  suitable  gearing  by  the  forward  movement  of  the  rear 
wheels  of  the  machine,  and  also  in  xising,  in  connection  with  the  fan  and 
sweeper,  an  apparatus  for  distributing  water,  forming  by  the  combination  a 
machine  that  efiectually  cleans  and  waters  the  streets,  and  removes  the  dust, 
without  annoyance  to  &e  neighboring  residents  and  passers-by.  The  service 
is  performed  by  means  of  a  rotary-sweeper  beneath  the  machine,  combined 
with  a  fitn  revolving  at  high  speed  in  an  external  chamber,  which  is  connected 
by  passages  with  the  chamber  which  first  receives  the  .dust  and  the  chamber 
of  deposit,  by  which  arrangement  the  dust  is  driven  Within  the  action  of  the 
frm  by  the  sweeper,  and  is  by  suction  drawn  to  the  fan-chamber,  where  it  is 
driven  to  the  chamber,  and  there  deposited ;  the  air  in  passing  out  under 
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BtroDg  pressure  through  the  finer  reticulationa^  in  the  cover  of  said  ohambei^ 
By  JSmb  Deegan,  of  New-York. 

Ihprovsmbnt  in  Stbam-Generators. — ^This  boiler  is  composed  of  a  coih 
tinuous  pipe,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  fire-box  which  answers  to  form  the 
furnace,  and  contains  water  similar  to  the  fire-box  of  a  locomotive-boiler. 
This  pipe  commences  at  the  bottom  with  one  pipe  being  connected  by  tuma 
alternately  at  the  ends,  thus  forming  a  continuous  pipe  for  some  distance  up, 
then  it  divides  into  two  pipes,  then  ascending  some  distance,  as  before*  it 
divides  into  four  pipes,  and  thus  it  can  be  carried  to  any  extent  by  any  nun^ 
ber  of  divisions.  The  object  of  this  improvement  is  to  shorten  the  length  of 
the  pipes  through  which  the  steam  is  generated,  and  at  the  same  time  increaaa 
the  capacity  of  the  pipe  at  every  division,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
steam-room  to  expand  as  it  is  generated.  The  difficulty  in  using  coils  of  this 
kind  heretofore  has  been  the  great  length  and  the  numerous  turns  it  has  to 
make,  and  this  is  obviated  by  this  improvement.  By  A.  B.  Latta,  Gindi^ 
nati,  Ohio. 

Improyemxnts  in  Feathkring  Paj)dls-Whbsu3. — ^The  nature  of  this 
invention  consists  in  the  bowing  or  arohiog  of  the  shanks  within  the  inte- 
rior of  the  hub,  or  so  many  of  them  as  may  be  Deoessary,  so  aa  to  secure  the 
many  advantages  of  the  solid  or  connected  shanks  throogh  the  hub,  with 
double  blades  standing  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  them  to  turn  to  feather  the  blades,  in  connection  with  the  cono- 
pactness  and  utility  of  having  the  paddles  all  arranged  in  the  same  transverse 
line  in  the  hub  or  socket  flanges,  and  also  in  a  guide  for  reversing  the  feather- 
ing of  the  paddles,  whenever  the  motion  of  the  wheel  is  reversed,  by  a  very 
small  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  or  shafts  instead  of,  as  has  been 
done,  by  turning  the  frame  of  the  guides  around  the  wheel  beyond  the  extre- 
mities of  the  blades. 

The  object  of  arching  the  shanks  of  the  paddles,  it  will  be  seen,  is  to  enable 
them  to  be  passed  entirely  through  the  iiub,  and  in  the  same  transverse 
line,  thereby  greatly  reducing  the  amount  of  turning  and  friction  in  feather- 
ing the  blades ;  for  when  two  blades  are  connected  to  the  opposite  extremifr 
of  the  same  shank  at  right  angles,  the  motion  and  amount  of  friction  la 
one  half  less  than  when  the  paddles  are  arranged  and  connected  to  separate 
shanks,  which  do  not  pass  through  the  hub,  and  consequentlv  not  permanen 
at  right  angles.  By  Thomas  Champion  and  Samuel  Champion,  of  Washing 
ton,  D.  C. 

Improvement  in  Seed-Planters. — ^This  invention  relates  to  that  dass  of 
machines  which  are  operated  without  the  use  of  horses,  and  which  are  carried, 
instead  of  being  trundled  over  the  ground,  and  consists  in  vibrating  the 
seeding-bar,  by  Uie  motion  of  the  1^  of  the  operator  m  the  act  of  walking, 
by  means  of  a  rod  attached  to  the  leg,  and  a  bell-crank  lever,  attached  thereto 
and  to  the  seeding-bar,  or  other  equivalent  means.  By  Waitman  Davis, 
Morgantown,  Va. 

Improved  Lathe. — ^This  improvement  consists  of  two  systems  of  cuttea 
or  knives  acting  in  different  directions  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  one  form- 
ing a  perfect^  cylinder,  and  the  other  leading  it  out  or  forming  any  desired 
figure  or  moulding  thereon,  according  to  a  pattern  designed,  and  these  act- 
ing in  combination  with*  certain  rests  adapted  by  differently-sized  bushinga 
to  suit  the  various  diameters  required.  By  Harrison  0.  Clark,  Worcester, 
Mass* 
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LiFRoyBifKirr  nr  0ABBiAox8.-~This  impiOTement  is  prineipaMy  adapted 
to  fight  yehides — aach  aa  fonr-wheeled  bnggio.  Instead  of  makiDg  the  reach 
of  the  cam'a^  of  wood  or  iron,  without  spring,  the  entire  reach  is  made  of  a 
spring,  and  this  q>riog  is  so  o(ttnected  with  the  front  axle  as  to  form  a  swivel- 
joint,  by  which  a  number  of  parts,  bolts,  screws,  nutB,etc.,  are  dispensed  with, 
and  the  cost  very  materially  reduced.  By  James  L.  Bolwey,  Steuben  Co., 
kd. 

Imfboyemsnt  IK  HARYBSTKRa. — The  double-edged  shear-blades  or  cutters, 
operated  by  the  driring-whoel,  which  communicates  a  reciprocatiDg  motion 
to  the  bars  to  which  the  blades  are  pivoted,  cut  the  grain,  which  then  &lls 
upon  the  platform ;  the  redprooating  rake  advancing,  with  its  teeth  elevated, 
dean  the  pUtform  of  the  cut  grain,  and  deposits  it  in  bundles  on  the 
ground,  at  the  side  of  the  machine,  ready  for  Uie  binder,  and  then  returns, 
with  the  teeth  depressed,  to  repeat  the  operation.  By  Ira  Reynolds,  Repub- 
lic, Ohio. 

Improvkd  Process  nr  Trbasmbitt  ov  PAmr.^^The  pigments  employed 
hr  this  purpose  are  such  as  are  ordinarily  found  in  market  in  the  dry  state, 
and  they  are  finely  raized.  The  albumen  employed  is  incoagulated,  and 
such  as  is  usually  found  in  conmierce  in  a  dried  state ;  it  is  also  pulverized 
finely.  The  dry  pigment  and  albumen  are  mixed  in  due  proportions,  and 
put  up  in  papers,  kegs,  or  any  other  suitable  manner,  and  may  be  kept  for 
years  if  preserved  from  moisture.  At  any  time  that  the  paint  is  required,  it 
k  only  necessary  to  mix  the  composition  of  pigment  and  albumen  in  a  suit- 
able quantity  of  soft  water,  which  should  stand  long  enough  for  the  albumen 
to  be  dissolved ;  the  whole  should  be  then  thoroughly  stirred  up,  when  it  is 
ready  to  be  spread  by  a  brush  over  the  surface  to  be  coated  with  it  After 
tke  paint  is  applied  and  has  time  to  dry,  it  should  be  treated  by  some  sub- 
stance which  will  neither  decompose  nor  bleach  the  pigment,  nor  stain  either 
tbe  pigment  or  albumen,  but  which  will  coagulate  the  latter.  A  jet  of  steam 
is  very  effective  for  this  purpose,  but  washing  the  sur&oe  with  aJcohol  will 
accomplisb  the  object  very  satisfactorily.  After  the  albumen  has  been  in  any 
manner  coagulated,  it  must  be  suffered  to  become  dry  and  hard  before  it  is 
again  disturbed.  The  surface  presented  by  paint  thus  treated  \»flaty  but  it 
may,  if  desired,  be  varnished  to  give  it  a  gloss,  llie  proportions  of  albumen 
required  for  different  kinds  of  pigments  vaiy  very  much.  By  Gabriel  Blou- 
din,  New-York. 

LfPROVEiaiiT  IN  Paint-Composition.— This  is  claimed  to  be  a  security 
against  the  action  of  water  or  alkaline  solutions  usually  employed  in  deaning 
painted  surfccea.  The  inventor  saya:  "To  effect  this  result,  I  mix  the 
pigments  with  albumen,  which  is,  in  its  primitive  state,  soluble  in  water,  but 
neoomes  insoluble  when  ooi^lated.  The  proportion  of  albumen  will  vary 
with  different  coloring  substances ;  as,  for  instance,  those  of  which  the  form 
of  the  particle  is  crystalline,  are  more  readily  fixed  than  those  of  a  globular 
form,  and  less  albumen  would  be  required."  By  Gabriel  Bloudin,  New- 
Yoik. 

Improtbment  in  Weaving  Double  Cloth. — ^This  relates  to  a  class  of 
fabrics  which  are  suitable  to  be  printed  upon  one  side,  such  as  carpets,  etc.,  in 
which  only  one  side  is  exposed  to  view  when  in  use.  Any  ordinary  loom  can 
be  used  for  weaving  this  fabric  if  it  has  four  harnesses,  and  is  capable  of  using 
two  shuttles  and  two  warp-beams.  In  one  of  the  shuttles,  fiUing-tbread  of 
cotton  or  linen  is  used,  and  in  the  other  a  thread  of  woollen.    Into  two  of 
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the  harnesses  cotton  or  linen  warps  are  drawn,  and  into  the  other  two,  wooUem 
warps.  Nambers  one  and  two  contain  woollen  or  wonted  warps ;  nuoabeis 
three  and  four,  cotton  or  linen  warps. 

First  Raise  the  first  and  third  harness,  depress  the  second  and  fourth,  then 
throw  in  cotton  or  linen  filling. 

Second.  Raise  the  first  and  depress  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  then 
throw  in  wool-filling. 

Third.  Raise  the  second  and  fourth,  depress  the  first  and  third,  then  throw 
cotton  or  linen  filling. 

Fourth.  Raise  the  second,  depress  the  first,  third,  and  fourth,  then  throw 
woollen  filling. 

This  operation  produces  a  fabric  which  has  a  surface  of  wool  upon  one  side, 
and  of  cotton  or  linen  upon  the  other  side,  which  surfisices  are  interwoven  into 
each  other  in  the  middle.    By  Samuel  Fay,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Improved  Bubolabs'  Axaril — ^This  invention  consists  in  attachmg  to  a 
door  or  window  a  fastener  of  peculiar  construction,  and  a  hammer-dog  and 
spring,  so  arranged  that  the  nammer  will  be  liberated  and  thrown  down 
upon  a  percussion-cap  by  the  action  of  the  spring  when  the  door  or  window 
is  tried,  or  an  attempt  is  made  to  open  it  By  Duncan  £.  McDonald, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Improved  Method  of  TuRNma  Casks,  etc.,  from  SoLm  Pieces. — ^This 
improvement  consists  in  cutting  the  bodies  of  barrels  out  of  blocks  of  wood 
without  injuring  the  cores,  by  means  of  longitudinal  knires,  connected  with 
cross-heads,  and  fed  by  screws.  By  this  improvement  the  bodies  of  barrels 
are  turned  in  one  piece  from  the  solid  blocks,  whereby  they  can  be  produced 
in  a  superior  manner  than  made  firom  staves  and  put  together.  There  is 
no,  wasting  of  material,  since  by  patting  on  a  sumdent  number  of  tool- 
bearers  and  cutters,  can  be  produced  several  barrels,  or  tubs,  one  within 
another,  each  of  a  smaller  size,  at  one  operation.  After  the  bodies  of  the 
barrels  are  thus  turned,  and  the  chines  cut,  the  heads  are  fitted  in  the  usual 
manner.    By  James  P.  Osborn,  Staunton,  N.  J. 


Poisonous  Oolobsd  CoHFBonoHERT. — ^The  Lancet  commissioners,  in  report* 
ing  the  result  of  their  Investigations  respecting  colored  confectionery,  express 
their  surprise  at  the  extent  to  which  deadly  and  virulent  poisonft  are  daily  made 
use  of  by  the  manufiioturers  of  those  articles.  One  hundred  and  one  samples 
were  analyzed;  and  of  the  yellows,  seventy  oontained  chromate  of  lead  and 
colored  gamboge ;  seventy-nme  of  the  rede  oontained  cochineal,  red  lead,  and 
bi-sulphnret  of  mercury;  eight  of  the  browns  contained  ferrn^inons  earths, 
either  vandyke-brown,  umber,  or  sienna ;  two  of  the  purples  contained  Prussian- 
blue  and  cochineal ;  thirty-eight  of  the  blues  contained  indigo,  Prussian-blue, 
Antwerp-blue,  and  a  sulphuret  of  sodium  or  alnminum ;  nineteen  of  die  greens 
contained  Brunswidc-greens,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  chromate  of  lead  and 
Prussian-blue,  verditcr  or  carbonate  of  copper,  Scheele^s  green  or  arsenite  of 
copper.  The  above  colors  were  variously  combined  in  different  cases,  three  and 
even  four  poisons  occurring  in  the  same  parcel  of  confectionery.  In  four  of  the 
samples  the  colors  were  painted  on  with  white  lead  or  carbonate  of  lead ;  thirteen 
of  the  samples  were  adulterated  with  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime;  seventeen  sam- 
ples were  adulterated  with  wheat  fiour,  three  with  potato  flour,  and  one  with 
arrowroot. 
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MvnoAL — Gribi  and  Mario. — *'The  Qaeen  of  Song!'*  this  has  been  long 
Applied  to  the  great  artiste  whose  name  we  have  'here  recorded,  by  the 
most  competent  judges  in  the  world.  Who  shall  gainsay  it  ?  By  the  same 
decree,  Mario  has  been  pronounced  her  most  fit  associate.  They  have  now 
come  into  our  community,  and  our  wiseacres  can  see  in  them  a  host  of  imper- 
fections, which,  if  they  exist  as  represented,  reduce  them  at  least  to  second-rate 
performers.  If  they  do  not  mean  this,  wny  do  they  expend  so  much  team- 
M^  in  describing  defects?  It  is  admitted  that  they  must  have  been  great 
once,  but  they  are  now  nearly  forty  years  old  I  If eu,  reader,  are  you  about 
forty  years  old,  and  do  yon  begin  to  experience  the  tremors  of  age,  and  the 
wei3cne»es  and  infirmities  of  threescore  and  ten  years  ?  We  have  always  heard 
that  this  was  jnst  the  period  of  a  man's  maturity.  But  let  this  pass.  Some  men 
do  begin  to  fiide  quite  early.  Probably,  these  artistes  nave  not  the  youthfal  elas- 
ticity and  freshness  of  their  earlier  life,  and  probably  this  is  all  they  have  lost. 

We  have  heard  them  in  Norma,  said  to  be  Grisi's  greatest  character.  Cer- 
tainly she  is  a  great  actress.  For  queenly  dignity,  for  deep,  hearty  passion,  for 
intense  emotion,  most  naturally  represented,  we  have  never  listened  to  any  scene 
to  compare  with  several  in  this  remarkable  performance.  Grisi  is  by  far  the 
belt  tragic  actress  we  have  ever  seen. 

But  her  music?  Ask  her  world-wide  reputation — ^her  reputation  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  recent  past ;  and  if  the  question  is  repeated,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
inquire,  What  do  you  think  of  the  poetic  merits  of  Homer's  Iliad  or  Paradise 
liGet?  The  merits  of  these  tiiay  as  well  be  questioned  as  of  the  other.  But 
wherein  does  her  merit  consist  ?  This  is  a  fair  question,  but  not  always  easy  te 
answer.  We  answer,  partially,  as  follows :  Sometimes  it  consists  in  a  peculiar 
oombination,  rather  than  in  any  given  particular.  But  she  has  a  voibe  of  great 
compass,  remarkable  cultivation,  and  more  than  ordinary  power.  She  occasion- 
iHy  exhibits  far  more  of  this  last  quality  than  she  does  in  her  current  style.  Her 
trill  is  faultless,  her  soft  notes  are  clear  and  distinct  as  those  of  a  flute.  We 
have  heard,  perhaps  from  more  than  one  artiste,  a  note  more  perfect  in  itself 
than  hers.  Terhaps,  as  was  said  of  Jenny  Lind,  the  first  few  notes  may  disap- 
pcnnt  yon.  Bot  for  efficiency — taking  the  singing  and  the  acting  in  high  tragedy, 
as  one  of  onr  dailies  has  it,  "  she  is  incomparable."  We  have  had  nothing  like 
it  in  this  country. 

Mario  is  quite  competent  to  be  her  associate.  His  voice  possesses  wonderful 
compass,  is  under  perfect  cultivation,  of  excellent  tone,  with  remarkable  power, 
«i  oocasional  passages,  and  withal,  he  is  a  fair  actor. 

In  person  hoih  are  above  the  usual  height,  both  well  formed,  of  good  features 
and  expreaaon,  and  very  graceful  in  manner.  Nothing  like  stiffness  or  formality 
appears  in  either. 

Daring  the  performance  of  Norma,  the  audience  were  more  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  stage  than  we  have  ever  before  witnessed.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber the  occasion  when  four  or  five  thousand  persons  were  held  so  long  in  such 
perfect  stillness,  as  during  those  three  and  a  half  hours. 

The  minor  parts  are  well  sustained.  Sueini,  the  base,  is  a  capital  voice,  and 
disoourses  capital  music.  Miss  Donovan,  (Adalgisa,)  is  quite  an  accomplished 
performer.  The  chorus  is  good,  better  than  we  have  often  heard.  The  orches- 
tra, led  by  Arditi,  is  very  creditable. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Castle  Garden  is  a  horrible  place  for  musical 
efiEect  Its  huge  dimensions,. numerous  recesses,  deep«gallery,  and  perhaps  the 
nature  of  its  walls,  combine  to  test  the  voice  and  instruments  to  the  greatest 
extent  Their  powers  are  now  0n  October)  to  be  tested  in  the  new  Opera  House, 
in  Fourteenth  street 

BtrrrKB  for  Sale. — In  one  week,  ending  Sept.  15th,  there  arrived  in  Boston 
by  railroads,  856  tons  of  butter. 
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The  New  O&gan  at  the  Tremont  Temple. — All  good  works  of  art  deserve  a 
c&refal  notice,  and  hence  we  give  place  to  the  following  from  the  Boston  Tra- 
veller : 

^  The  new  organ  in  the  Tremont  Temple  was  exhibited  last  evening,  to  the 
evident  satisfaction  of  a  large  audience.  It  is  from  the  manafactory  of  Messrs. 
£.  &  G.  G-.  Hook,  of  this  city,  and  is  much  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
organ  ever  built  in  this  country,  being,  we  believe,  nearly  as  large  as  die  cele- 
brated orgaa  at  Birmingham.  It  consists  of  foar  complete  manuals,  extending 
from  CG  to  A  in  alt.,  and  an  independent  pedal  organ,  from  OCC  to  D.  It  fills 
a  space  at  one  end  of  the  haU,  50  feet  in  height  and  60  feet  in  width,  being  con- 
cealed from  view  by  an  open-work  screen.  There  are  15  stops  in  the  great 
organ,  15  in  the  swell,  10  in  the  choir,  16  in  the  pedal,  6  in  the  soK  and  14 
couplers,  making,  in  all,  70  registers,  56  of  which  are  sounding  stops.  This,  we 
believe,  is  12  more  than  are  in  any  other  organ  in  America.  Aa  far  as  we  are 
esabled  to  Judge  from  last  evenin^^s  observation,  the  voicing  of  the  pipes  and 
reeds  throughout  tiie  instrument  is  remarkably  good,  and  the  stops  seem  to 
hlend  very  finely,  no  single  one  being  too  prominent.  The  sweU  organ  is  exceed- 
ingly effective;  we  rarely  have  heard  such  crescendos  and  diminuendos.  The 
distinguishing  features  of  this  organ  may  be  mentioned  in  a  few  words,  as  fol* 
lows:  1.  Its  unusual  siu.  2.  Its  independent  pedal  oraan^  which  is  decidedly 
the  largest  wd  most  complete  in  America,  and  is  probably  surpassed  by  few,  if 
any,  in  Europe.  8.  Its  soto-manual,  which  is  very  rare  in  any  country.  4.  The 
very  large  and  unusual  number  of  couplers.  We  think  this  instrument  will,  in 
some  respects,  compare  favorably  wi&  the  large  organs  of  England  and  the 
Continent.  The  mixed  and  reed  stops  throughout  are  very  brilliant;  but,  as  w 
the  case  in  most  American  organs,  tne  diapasonSj  which  are  by  far  the  most  ina- 
portant  stops  of  an  organ,  and  which  form  the  foundation,  as  it  were,  of  the 
whole  instrument,  are  thin,  and  will  bear  no  compansoo  to  the  deep-toned  dia- 
pasons of  European  organs.  We  imagine  that  thia  general  inferiority  of  Ameri- 
can diapasons  comes  from  the  inferior  metal  used.  People  will  not  pay  enough 
to  onabie«builders  to  use  the  proper  kind.  AH  things  considered,  we  think  the 
Messrs.  Hook  may  jastly  congratulate  themselves  on  having  produced  an  organ 
that  will  compare  well  with  any  in  the  country.  Many  distinguished  organists 
from  this  and  neighboring  cities  performed  upon  the  organ  last  evening,  but  as 
their  ol^ect  was  principaU^  to  show  the  organ^  and  not  themselves,  we  will  not 
attempt  to  oriticise  them  individually.  We  can  not  help  remarking,  however, 
en  passantu  that  one  can  not  be  too  severely  censured  for  perverting  this  most 
noble  of  aU  musical  instrumelits  with  such  melodies  as  ^  My  lodging  is  on  the 
cold  grotlnd,'  and  others  which  were  introduced  last  evening.  Mr.  Zundel,  of 
New-York,  ean  always  be  relied  upon.  He  gave  us  some  variations  by  Rink, 
and  a  fugue  by  Baoh,  in  true  organ  stvle.  liu.  Wilcox  is  perfeotlv  at  home  in 
showing  offBXi  organ,  and  he  never  did  it  better  than  last  evening.^' 

Olook  MAiftTFAcrnBES.— -The  Neto-Yorh  Trihune,  in  speaking  of  the  latest 
Yankee  elook  ingenuity,  says  that  it  has  seen  one  lust  manufactured,  that  mea- 
sures time  as  the  hours  are  counted  in  Japan,  the  hands  making  a  diurnal  revo- 
lution in  twelve  Ohineae  hours.  From  it  we  gather,  also,  the  following  interest- 
ing statisttos: 

Mayor  Jerome,  of  New-Haven,  has  been  suocessftil  in  securing  a  ten  per  cenft 
reduction  ef  duty  on  American  clocks  shipped  to  Ebgland. 

The  superior  beauty  and  cheapness  of  the  American  clocks  has  almost  annihi- 
lated the  German  dock  trade  with  England.  The  town  of  Bristol,  in  this  State, 
has  14  clock  factories,  employs  440  hands,  using  $834^000  in  capital,  producing 
201,000  finished  clocks. 

Plymouth,  too,  has  three  factories,  employs  175  hands,  using  $150,000  in 
oabital,  producing  70,000  clocks. 

Litchfield,  abo,  employs  80  hands;  capital,  $50,000 ;  produce,  8000  clocks. 

Ansonia  has  two  factories,  employs  140  hands,  using  $182,000  capital,  pro- 
ducing 102,000  docks. 

Southington  has  two  factories,  employs  45  hands,  using  $42,000  capital,  pro- 
ducing 14,000  clocks. 
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Winsted  has  one  ikctorj,  employs  40  hsnds,  using  |36,000,  producing  80,000 
docks. 

K ew-Hftven  has  three  ftotories,  employs  405  hands,  nsing  $258,000)  prodndng 
874,000  clocka 

Total  number  of  hands  employed  in  clock-making  in  the  State,  1279.  Total 
capital,  91,002,000.    Total  number  of  clocks,  794,000  per  year* 

New-York  dty  furnishes  about  one  fourth  as  many  clocks  in  a  year  as  Oox»> 
aecticut  does,  and  their  annual  value  is  $1,500,000. 

KkcwvERY  IN  Fariono  :  Its  Nscsssmr. — ^It  is  not  enough  that  fitrmers  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  advantages  which  chemistry  affords  in  its  application  to 
their  art;  it  is  not  enough  that  they  learn  how  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  manures  made  on  their  premises,  and  the  best  methods  of  applying  these 
and  also  purchased  specific  manures ;  it  is  not  enough  that  they  know  at  what 
seasons  and  to  what  depths  their  soils  should  be  cultivated.  They  must  perform 
as  many  of  the  operations  of  farming  by  machinery  as  machinery  can  be  made 
to  perform  to  advantage. 

There  is  no  other  way  in  which  agriculture  can  keep  pace  in  respectability, 
pleasure,  and  profit  with  the  other  arts.  Without  this  expedient  it  will  be  out- 
stripped by  them,  and  sink  steadily  in  comparative  rank. 

By  machinery,  as  we  use  the  word  here,  we  mean  all  mechanical  contrivances 
which  can  be  substituted  for  manual  labor,  and  combined  with  manual  labor,  so 
as  greatly  to  increase  its  productiveness. 

And  the  policy  which  we  recommend  includes  also  animal  labor  as  a  8ubst>' 
tute  for  human  kbor,  and  as  a  more  powerful  codperator  with  it. 

So  &r  as  a  horse  or  an  ox  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  five  men,  the  horse 
dr  the  ox  earns  the  net  product  of  five  men^s  labor  for  the  employer.  If  one 
man  cultivates  as  much  com,  and  cultivates  it  as  well  with  one  horse,  attached 
to  a  cultivator,  and  one  man,  as  his  neighbor  cultivates  with  ten  hoes  in  the 
hands  often  men,  it  is  easy  to  see  which  of  the  two  is  travelling  the  faster  on 
the  road  to  wealth. 

So  in  cutting  grass,  in  planting  and  harvesting  com,  and  in  various  other 
operations  of  the  farm,  machines  can  do  the  work  for  a  small  per  centage  of  the 
Qost  of  manual  labor. 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  machine  which  is.  invented  and  offered  to  the 
fiumers  for  sale  should  be  purchased  by  them.  Not  every  attempt  to  substitute 
mechanical  labor  for  manual  is  successful.  The  large  majority  of  inventions  are 
in  some  way  defective.  But  in  every  case  where  it  ha3  been  clearly  ascertained 
that  the  thing  is  actually  done,  that  a  madiine  has  been  made,  which,  at  a  much 
smaller  coet,  wiU  do  the  work  which  you  are  now  doing  with  human  hands,  buy 
the  machine  if  you  can  \  and  if  you  have  not  the  means,  get  them  as  soon  as  poi^ 
aible. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  option  with  &rmers  whether  they  will  do  this  or  not  To 
succeed,  they  have  got  to  do  it  otherwise  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  compete 
with  those  whe  do  employ  maduBery.  It  is  like  a  man  contending  single- 
handed  against  a  thousand,  and  every  one  his  equal — People's  JmimaL 

Hampton's  Peach. — ^This  new  peach  was  produced  in  Hardin  county,  Ohio, 
from  a  stone  of  the  Morfis-white  Kareripe,  purchased  in  New-York  city  sixteen 
years  ago.  The.  stone  did  not  germinate  ui\til  the  second  year,  when  the  pro- 
duce was  a  tree  of  uncommon  vigor.  It  was  several  years  in  coming  into  bear- 
lag,  but  has  not  disappointed  expectations  since  that  period.  The  frmt  is  of  a 
veiy  large  size.  Some  specimens  have  measured  eleven  and  three  quarter  inches 
in  circumference.  It  parts  freely  from  it^  drab  stone.  In  quality  it  is  of  the 
very  finest,-  being  very  sweet  and  rich.  The  time  of  maturity  is  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, and  ripens  gradu^y  for  two  weeks.  The  tree  is  of  great  vigor,  and 
before  it  suffered  severely  (a  few  years  since)  from  a  sleet-storm,  the  extent  of 
its  branches  exceeded  29  feet  in  diameter,  the  circumference  of  its  body  80  inches, 
and  some  of  the  annual  rings  exposed  by  this  ii\]ury  were  near  an  inch  in  width. 
li  stands  in  an  uncultivated  soil.  The  blossoms  oi  this  fruit  are  small  and  pale, 
the  leaves  finely  serrated. 
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Recxpbooitt  Treaty.— The  Washington  Union  contains  the  President's 
proclamation  announcing  the  ratification  of  the  Canadian  Reciprooity  Treaty, 
nnder  which  the  following  articles  are  admitted  from  the  British  Provinces 
free  of  all  duty : 

Grain,  flonr,  and  hreadstafls,  of  all  kinds. 

Animals  of  all  kinds. 

Fresh-smoked,  and  salted  meats. 

Cotton- wool,  seeds,  and  vegetables. 

Undried  fruits,  dried  fruits. 

Fish  of  all  kinds. 

Products  of  fish,  and  of  all  other  creatures  living  in  the  water. 

Poultry,  eggs. 

Hidee,  furs,  skios,  or  tails  undressed. 

Stone  or  marble  in  its  crude  or  unwroDght  state 

Slate. 

Butter,  cheese,  tallow. 

Lard,  horns,  manures. 

Ores  of  metal,  of  all  kinds. 

Coal. 

Pitch,  t^r,  turpentine,  ashes. 

Timber  and  lumber,  of  all  kinds,  round,  hewed,  and  sawed^  unmanufactured 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

Firewood. 

Plants,  shrubs,  and  trees. 

Pelts,  wool. 

Fish-oil. 

Rice,  broom-corn,  and  bark. 

Qypsum,  ground  or  uoground. 

Hewn,  or  wrought,  or  unwrought  burr  or  grindstones. 

Dyestuflfe. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  tow,  unmanufactured. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco. 

Rags. 

Btatistios  ot  Trade. — ^What  will  our  political  financiers  say  of  the  following 
facts,  which  are  stated  in  the  Journals  of  the  day  ? 

The  supply  of  gold  received  from  California  has  been  inadeqnate  to  supply  the 
drain  made  by  the  demands  of  our  foreign  trade.  The  shipment  of  specie  from 
the  United  States  to  foreign  countries,  from  the  Ist  of  January  to  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  has  been  about  $86,000,000. 

While  this  drain  of  specie  is  going  on  with  such  drastic  force,  the  official 
statements  show  that  the  foreign  imports  at  the  port  of  New- York  for  the 
month  of  August  of  tliis  year  exceed  the  imports  for  the  same  month  of  last  year 
aboat  $3,000,000. 

The  quantities  of  goods  thrown  upon  the  New- York  market  daring  the 
month  of  Aagust  of  the  past  four  years  were  as  follows : 

1851, $6,788,216 

1852,  9,684,591 

1853, 11,668,731 

1854,  14,194,646 

It  must  be  manifest  to  every  rational  mind,  that  the  increasing  population 
and  wants,  wealth,  and  ability  of  the  country,  do  not  require  any  sudi  rapid 
increase  in  the  supply  of  foreign  goods. 

Ibon  Foundries  op  PirrsBtiRO.— There  are  now  in  Pittsburg  thirty-eight 
iron  foundries,  of  which  nine  are  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steam-engines,  and  twenty-nine  in  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of 
hollow-ware,  machinery,  etc.  The  foundries  which  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steam-engines  oonsarae  yearly  3200  tons  of  wrought-iron,  9200  of 
pig-iron,  empl(»y  640  men,  and  produce  120  steam-engines  every  year.  Their 
net  capital  is  $540,000. 
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Qrsatest  Steaver  nr  the  World. — ^The  immense  screw  and  paddle  steamer, 
Iniilding  by  Soott  Rossell,  at  MUlwall,  England,  for  the  Eastern  Steam  Kayig»- 
tion  Company,  is  to  be  completed  in  twelve  months.  Her  keel  has  been  laid 
down,  and  several  of  her  bolkheads,  or  compartments,  are  raised,  and  the  works 
ire  proceeding  with  energy  and  expedition.  A  railroad  has  been  laid  down  the 
entire  length  of  her  way,  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  the  materials  from  the 
ftctory  to  the  different  parts  of  the  vessel.  The  exact,  dimensions  of  the  ship 
are  as  follows :  Tonnage,  builder's  measurement,  22,000  tons ;  tonnage  bnrthen, 
10,000  tons;  extreme  length,  680 feet;  extreme  breadth,  83  feet;  extreme 
depth,  58  feet ;  power  of  engines,  (screw  and  paddleO  2600  horse.  Her  engines 
are  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  will  be  fitted  in  the  vessel  before  ^e  is 
floated  off.  The  hull  will  be  entirely  of  iron,  and  of  more  than  usual  strength, 
the  magnitude  of  her  size  enabling  Mr.  Brunell,  the  architect,  to  introduce  many 
precautionary  measures  conducive  to  support  and  security.  From  her  keel  up 
to  six  feet  above  the  water-line  is  double,  of  a  cellular  construction.  The  upper 
deck  will  also  be  strengthened  on  the  same  principle,  and  will  form  a  complete 
beam,  similar  to  the  tube  of  the  Britannia  Bridge,  so  that  any  external  injury  will 
not  affect  the  tightness  or  the  safety  of  the  ship.  She  is  divided  into  ten  separate 
water-tight  compartments,  each  being  sixty  feet  in  length,  enabling  her  to  take 
out  BufScient  fuel  for  a  voyage  to  Australia  and  back  to  England  without  stopping. 

JifTBKs JLL  Impbotemsnt  OoifVBNTioif  AT  NoBfOLK. — We  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  remind  our  Virginia  readers  of  the  great  Internal  Improvement  Convention  to 
be  held  in  Norfolk,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  November  next.  The  objects  of 
tint  Convention  are  set  forth  in  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  a  public  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  Norfolk  in  May  last  The  first  resolution  declares  that  the 
"cause  of  internal  improvement  in  this  State  wiU  be  advanced  by  conference 
among  its  friends  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  next  General  Assembly,  and 
that  a  full  understanding  of  the  course  that  should  be  pursued  is  necessary,  to 
eecore  to  the  citizens  of  Virginia  the  trade  within  and  beyond  our  borders,  to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled."  The  second  aflfirms,  that  "without  concert  of 
action  and  unanimity  of  purpose  on  oar  part,  in  regulating  farther  appropriations 
to  these  works,  we  can  not  counteract  the  efforts  that  will  be  made  to  divert  our 
trade  to  cities  located  in  other  States."  The  third  fesolutioa  invites  the  "  codpe- 
ration  of  all  sections  and  parties  interested  in  completing,  with  the  least  cost, 
and  in  the  shortest  time,  our  great  lines  of  railway  to  the  West,  in  such  manner 
and  direction  as  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  to  that  of  our  own 
cities."  In  suggesting  the  hol<Mng  of  this  Oonvention,  the  citizens  of  Norfolk 
take  occasion  to  disclaim  having  any  purposee  to  subserve  that  are  not 
"common*^  to  the  other  cities  and  towns  of  Virginia — having  solely  in  view  the 
establishment  of  a  system  that  will  be  essentiuly  ^^  State"  in  its  character  and  ■ 
oljects. 

Water  in  Filliko  tip  Deep  Bobb-Holes  iir  Blasting  Operations. — ^In  work- 
ing the  great  deposit  of  magnetic  iron  ore  which  occurs  under  peculiar  circuno- 
stanoes  in  the  granite  at  Moravitza,  in  theBanat,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  the  hardness  of  the  rock  and  ore,  to  use  bore-holes  from  2  to  2^ 
inches  hi  diameter,  and  86  to  40  inches  deep.  The  packing  of  such  holes  with 
clay  being  a  yery  tedious  operation,  Mr.  A.  Eoszt  endeavored  to  substitute  water 
for  the  clay,  with  considerable  success.  One  of  Bickford^s  safety-fuses,  which 
bums  in  water  perfectly,  is  attached  to  the  cartridge  and  fastened  with  thread  ; 
this  cartridge  is  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole,  and  about  li  to  2  inches 
of  day  firmly  packed  over  it,  the  remainder  of  the  bore,  nearly  to  the  top,  being 
filled  with  water.  In  the  case  of  very  oblique  bores,  where  the  pressure  of  the 
water  upon  the  bottom  was  small,  he  plugged  up  the  orifice  of  tne  bore  with  a 
ping  of  wood,  driven  with  considerable  force  into  it,  through  a  slit  in  which  the 
fii^e  passed.  More  recently  still  he  had  used  instead  of  a  small  quantity  of  clay 
first  introduced,  to  keep  the  cartridge  from  becoming  wet,  a  mixture  of  tar  and 
pitch,  which  most  effectually  preserves  the  powder  from  damp.  Great  numbers 
of  trials  have  convinced  him  that  the  blasts  fired  with  this  arrangement  lose 
nothing  in  force,  while  there  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and  consequently  of 
expense. 
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New  Contrivance  in  Ironing. — ^The  heating  of  irons,  as  we  are  led  to  suppose, 
is  often  attended  with  great  inconvenience.  Sometimes  they  are  too  hot,  some- 
times too  cold,  sometimes  they  crock  the  muslins,  etc.,  etc.  A  patent  has  been 
ta^en,  in  England,  for  heating  them  by  steam.  An  elastic  tnbe,  of  requisite 
length,  is  connected  at  one  end  with  a  steam-boiler,  and  at  the  other  end,  the 
iron  being  hollow,  with  the  interior  of  the  iron.  Two  tubes  may  be  provided, 
so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  current  of  steam  through  the  iron.  Much  time,  now 
consumed  in  changing  the  irons,  will  be  saved  by  this  plan,  and  there  may  be 
also  economy  In  the  heating.  A  very  small  boiler,  in  summer,  may  be  substituted 
for  the  kitchen  grate,  and  in  all  cases  an  ordinary  fire  will  be  quite  sufficient  for 
keeping  the  irons  hot. 

Another  advantage  is  obvious.  To  prevent  an  inconvenient  degree  of  heat 
upon  the  hand,  a  double  plate,  with  an  air-chamber  between,  may  be  arranged 
above  the  steam-chamber,  and,  by  the  use  of  a  non-conducting  handle,  all  danger 
of  this  sort  may  be  entirely  obviated. 

Enoinbs  of  thb  French  Stbahship  Brandon. — An  iron  screw-ship  has 
recently  arrived  at  this  port  from  Havre.  Her  engines  are  peculiarly  con- 
structed. She  has  two  engines,  with  two  steam  cylinders  for  each.  She  has 
two  tubular  boilers  of  very  small  dimensions.  One  engine,  a  small  high-pressure, 
communicates  its  steam  to  the  second,  which  is  twice  as  large.  The  crank-shaft 
of  each  engine  acts  directly,  by  gearing,  upon  the  propeller«haft.  The  wheels 
of  tlie  two  engines  are  geared  to  the  same  pinion,  and  of  course  revolve  in  oppo- 
site directions.  Both  engines  weigh  but  sixty  tons,  and  consume  but  fifteen  and 
a  half  tons  of  foel  per  day.  She  made  the  passage  in  sixteen  days.  She  was 
built  on  the  Clyde. 

SciBNGB  TDBNXD  PuvisH. — **  An  experiment  has  Just  been  successfhlly  made 
in  France,  of  employing  swallows  to  carry  letters,,  as  pigeons  were  used  some 
years  back." — ^aofumge, 

'^  Foolish  operation  in  these  days  of  the  lightning  telegraph.*^— /Sbim^f/Ee  Am& 
rioan. 

Now,  this  remark  of  our  neighbor  seems  to  us  the  most  foolish  and  unsdenr 
tific  that  he  could  Jiave  made  on  the  subject.  Are  not  messages  to  be  sent  any 
where  except  where  telegraphs  wUl  pay  t  This  is  only  equaSed  bv  that  other 
remark  of  his^  that  steam-carriages  on  common  roads  ane  not  wanted  in  this  day 
of  railroads.  According  to  this  learned  editor,  all  our  business,  financial  and 
social,  is  to  be  done  on  railroads  and  by  electric  telegraphs.  He  is  quite  behind 
or  outside  the  times. 

Glass  Globes  unsuitablb  fob  Pbu.— In  the  first  place,  the  fiah  raqnine 
abundance  of  dr.  Now,  scarcely  any  other  shape  than  a  globular  one  contains 
so  much  water  with  so  little  exposure  to  the  air.  Fish,  too,  require  shade,  not 
when  we  choose  to  give  it  to  them,  but  when  they  feel  the  want  of  it;  and  it 
need  scarcelv  be  observed  that  all  day  long  a  glass  globe  is  in  a  blaze  of  light 
Still  more,  uie  water  in  the  globe  must  be  daily  changMl,  consequently  the  fish 
must  be  lifted  out  either  by  hand  or  a  small  net ;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible, 
however  careful  we  may  be,  to  handle  or  net  these  delicato  little  struggling  crea- 
tures without  injuring  them,  at  one  time  or  another. 

Liquid  Gltib. — ^Take  1  kilogramme  (or  2  lbs.  8  ozs.  8  dwts.  8  grs.  Troy)  of 
Oologne  glue,  and  dissolve  it  in  1  quart  of  water  in  a  glased  pot,  over  a  gentle 
fire,  or,  better,  in  the  sand-bath,  stirring  from  time  to  time.  When  it  ie  all 
melted,  200  grammes,  (6^  ozs.  Troy,)  of  nitric  acid,  at  86^,  are  added,  by  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  ^ervesoence  takes  place,  from  the  disengagement  of 
hyponitric  acid.  When  all  the  add  has  been  poured  in,  the  vessel  is  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  cooL  Glue  thus  prepared  has  been  kept  for  upward 
oi  two  years,  in  an  uncorked  bottle,  without  suffering  any  change.  Liquid  glue 
is  very  convenient  in  various  chemical  operations.  Pieces  of  linen  covered  with 
it  may  be  used  as  a  luting  for  preserving  certain  cases.  It  is  likewise  very  use- 
ful to  cabinet-makers,  carpenters,  pasteboard-makers,  and  toy-makers,  smce  ii 
does  not  require  healing. 
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Mule  Tbadb  of  Boubbon  Oountt,  Et. — ^The  Paris  (Ky.)  Citizen  gives  some 
statistios  of  the  mule  trade  of  Bourbon  county,  which  show  a  steady  increase 
both  in  the  demand  for  and  valne  of  these  animals.  In  1843,  according  to  the 
ftsseseor's  books,  there  were  in  the  county  1982  mules,  yalned  at  $41,848,  or  an 
ATersge  of  $21.31  per  head ;  in  1854,  7436,  valued  at  $5G2,800,  or  $7570  per 
head.  The  principal  markets  are  the  Southern  States,  where  they  are  used  od 
cotton  and  sugar  plantations.  In  Virginia  they  are  used  on  the  farm  and  the 
road.  Baltimore  famishes  a  hurge  market  for  the  smaller  animals,  where  they 
are  shipped  to  the  West-Indies,  to  pack  coffee  from  the  mountain-plantations. 
Oned«EJer  in  Baltimore  purchases  annually  1000 ;  and  anotiier  in  Richmond, 
Ya.,  about  double  that  namber,  one  fanner  in  Boui*bon  county  sdling  him  every 
year  between  500  and  800. 

ENaBAVure  os  Glass. — ^Mr.  I.  W.  Wliipple  has  just  patented  in  several  coun- 
tries, a  new  mode  of  engraving  or  printiDg  on  glass,  which  reproduces  rapidly 
aod  cheaply  upon  the  surface  of  glass  vessels  of  any  usual  form,  or  even  upon 
ordinary  window-g^ass,  any  device,  motto,  landscape,  or  portrait  which  may  be 
desired.  Measures  are  in  progress  to  establish  a  manufactory  for  the  production 
of  glassware  thus  ornament^.  Ordinarr  glass  goblets,  whether  cylindrical, 
conical,  or  hemispherical,  are  "printed"  with  equal  facility,  a^  goblet  beins 
finished  complete  in  from  tliree  to  ten  minutes.  It  is  estimated  that  one  gin 
will  be  able  to  attend  to  four  machines,  thus  engraving  from  two  to  seven  dozen 
per  hour. 

The  Faib  iir  Providbnox.— The  exercises  of  the  annual  Agricultural  Fair 
commenced  in  Providence  on  Wednesday,  Sept  20,  and,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Procidenes  Journal^  attracted  an  immense  concourse  of  people  from  the  sur- 
rounding towns.  Every  thing  went  off  well,  and  the  agricoitoral  part  of  the 
exhibition  was  never  finer  or  more  interesting.  The  chief  attractions  were  a 
ploQghing  match,  a  drawing  match,  the  cattle-show,  and  the  parade  of  ox-teams. 
The  horticultural  department  of  the  exhibition  was  large  and  beautiful,  notwith- 
standing the  effects  of  the  drought  were  visible  in  the  diminutive  size  of  the 
fruit  The  exhibition  of  woollen  goods  and  cloths  was  more  interesting  than 
that  of  last  year,  and  embraced  many  rich  and  elegant  tfpecimens  of  goods. 

Pbbpbti7al  Motion. — tSr*  James  G.  Hendrickson,  of  Freehold,  Monmouth 
oooBty,  N.  J.,  after  forty-nine  years  of  patient "  whittling,*^  has  made  a  machine 
that  will  not  only  ^^go  of  itself,'*  but  will  compel  divers  other  bodies  to  which  it 
is  attached  to  go  likewise ;  in  short,  it  has  power  I  "•  The  success  is  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  so  many  have  so  long  labored  in  vain,  namely,  bv  the  use  of  arms 
and  balls  attached  to  a  cylinder  so  as  to  keep  the  extra  weight  always  on  one  side, 
and  ther^ore  to  give  the  cylinder  a  constant  inclination  to  turn  round.  The 
machine  requires  no  starting ;  take  away  the  blocks,  and  it  goes  off  ^  like  a  thing 
of  life.*  The  model  was  in  our  office  yesterday,  and  attached  to  some  clock- 
work, which  it  turned  without  once  stopping  to  breathe.  We  see  no  reason 
why  it  would  not  go  until  worn  out." — Journal  of  Commerce, 

Pdmfuko  GAS.--The  Rev.  W.  B.  Boudich,  of  Wakefield,  England,  has  obtained 
a  patent  for  purifying  gas,  by  employiog  clayey  earths,  either  alone  or  in  or>mbi- 
nation  with  mne.  The  earths  so  employed  are  afterward  used  by  farmers  for 
manure.  It  is  well  known  that  aluminous  earths  possess  the  quality  of  absorbing 
aud  retaining  ammonia ;  they  therefore  absorb  the  ammonia  which  is  set  free  in 
the  distillation  of  the  coal  of  which  the  gas  is  made,  and  as  ammonia  is  an  excel- 
loit  fertilizing  agent,  the  products  of  the  gas-works  thus  become  serviceable  for 
raising  wheat  and  com. 

What  ▲  Mowino-Machine  can  do. — The  J3prin(ifUld  Sepvbliean  states  ^9,t 
Captain  Samuel  Parsons,  of  Northampton,  cut,  made,  and  put  into  his  bams, 
sixty- two  loads  of  hay  daring  the  first  week  of  July,  commencing  on  the  8d, 
beside  mowing  for  others  to  the  amount  of  $40  in  the  same  time.  The  whole 
was  accomplished  with  what  would  be  equivalent  to  the  labor  of  one  man  for 
thirty-eight  days.  He  mowed  in  one  day,  and  in  less  than  nine  hours,  eleven 
acres,  producing  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre. 
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Railroad  Spud.-— The  Great  Western  Express  to  Exeter,  EnsjiaDd,  is  made 
to  go  ftt  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hoar,  inolading  stoppages.  SnpposiDg  the 
locomotive  which  draws  snch  a  train  to  have  driving-wheels  seven  feet  in  diame- 
ter, those  wheels  will  revolve  five  times  in  a  second ;  the  valve  moves  and  the 
steam  escapes  ten  times  in  a  second ;  bnt  as  there  are  two  cylinders  which  act 
alternatelj^,  there  are  really  twenty  pnffii  or  escapes  of  steam  in  a  second.  Snch 
a  locomotive  speed  is  eqnal  to  nearly  one  fourth  of  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  the 
momentum  of  a  whole  train,  moving  at  snch  a  speed,  would  be  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  aggregate  force  of  a  number  of  cannon-balls  equal  to  one  fourth  the  weight 
of  the  train. — Banner  ^Industry. 

Peat  for  Fuel. — The  Waterhtry  American  says  that  two  beds  of  peat  have 
recently  been  discovered  about  two  miles  from  that  city,  and  that  two  joint- 
stock  companies  have  been  formed,  vnth  abundant  capital,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  it  as  a  fuel  for  market. 

If  the  American  gives  this  information  as  a  sign  of  enterprise,  we  fear  he  is 
behind  the  times.  Where  we  were  brought  up,  men  of  very  small  capital  do 
this  very  thing.  Almost  every  family  supplies  at  least  their  own  wants,  and 
many  are  ready  to  supply  their  neighbors. 

EEEPmo  Flowers  and  Fruit  in  a  Fresh  State. — A  new  process  has  been 
discovered  for  keeping  flowers  and  fruit  from  decay.    This  is  the  process : 

Dissolve  gum  arable  in  soft  water  to  the  exact  point  of  saturation,  and  then 
take  A  full-blown  rose  and  dip  it  into  the  water,  and,  as  soon  as  the  gam  is  dr]^, 
dip  again  and  again,  stem  and  all,  and  then  put  it  away  under  glass,  or  where  it 
will  not  be  touched,  and  the  flowers  will  remain  perfect  for  a  long  time. 

Fruit  treated  in  the  same  way  will  not  decay  soon,  because  it  is  shut  up  from 
the  atmosphere. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  this  is  a  very  good  way  to  prepare  eggs  for 
long  keeping. 

Grafts  dipped  in  the  gum  solution  may  be  carried  to  California  safely. 

Curious  English  Statistics. — ^It  appears  by  the  returns,  that  there  are  in 
England  3,891,271  integral  families,  and  1,178,559  which  have  prematurely  lost 
the  husband  or  wife.  The  number  of  widows  is  795,590,  of  widowers  only 
382,969.  Between  the  ages  of  25-^0,  two  per  cent  of  the  women  are  widows ; 
80-35,  four  per  cent;  85-40,  seven  per  cent;  40-45,  ten  per  cent.  At  65,  the 
number  of  widows  exceeds  the  number  of  wives.  At  the  age  of  80  and  upward, 
of  100  women,  75  are  widows,  18  are  unmarried,  and  12  wives.  Of  every  100 
men  of  20  years  or  upward,  81  are  bachelors;  and  of  every  100  women  of  20 
years  or  upward,  29  are  spinsters.  Not  more  than  20  in  100  families  are  child- 
less. 

Another  Wonderful  Mathbmatician.-~A  girl  between  eight  and  nine  years 
of  age,  living  at  Ajrrshire,  and  attending  the  Hastings  school,  is  a  perfect  won- 
der. She  has  studied  arithmetic  but  a  year,  but  can  teU  in  a  few  moments,  by 
mental  calculation,  the  number  of  seconds  in  any  number  of  years,  60,  80,  or 
100,  etc.,  multiply  or  divide  by  two  numbers,  as  82,  68,  etc.,  by  short  division. 
She  multiplied  123456789  bv  987654821,  and  gave  the  correct  answer  in  less 
than  a  minute.    She  is  the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker  in  Darvel. 

WoNDERruL  Patent. — ^Tbe  Scientific  American  details  seriously,  as  if  in  appro- 
val, of  a  "  machine  for  sawing  cord-wood,"  which  consists  of  quite  a  system  of 
mechanic  contrivances,  and  fly-wheels,  etc.,  all  of  which,  having  no  power,  are 
to  be  put  in  motion  by  the  wood-sawyer,  beside  sawing  the  wood.  The  saw  is 
a  common  wood-saw,  sometimes  called  a  Dow  or  frame-saw.  What  does  all  this 
mean !  Perhaps  he  was  the  patent-agent,  and  knows  all  about  it  We  should 
like  to  know  what  possible  benefit  it  can  be. 

Clothino  Business. — The  clothing  business  of  Boston  amounts  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  million  dollars  annually.  There  are  four  houses  which  give  employment, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  about  five  thousand  persons  each,  scattered  throughout 
the  New-England  States,  in  most  of  which  they  have  agencies. 
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Novel  Smoothing-Irons. — Mr.  John  Kiugsland,  ot  Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  has 
patents  for  two  smoothing-irons.  One  is  self-heating,  and  has  been  dready 
described  in  this  journal.  It  is  hollow,  with  a  draft,  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
charcoal.  The  other  is  also  hollow,  and  is  furnished  with  a  piece  of  iron  fitted 
to  it,  to  be  heated  in  tlie  grate  or  elsewhere,  and  then  inserted  in  its  place. 
This  heater  is  open  at  the  centre,  forming  also  a  draft;  so  that  placing  it  on  a 
fire  does  not  tend  to  put  it  out,  but  rather  to  increase  its  intensity,  by  forming 
a  short  chimney  for  the  passage  of  its  hot  current  Both  are  well  worth  atten- 
tion. 

BaioDEKznaDGa  and  Casshsl  Goal  Coupant. — ^We  learn  that  this  company  are 
progressing  with  thdr  enterprise  with  extraordinary  energy.  Four  hundred  men 
are  at  work.  The  company  have  all  the  means  on  hand  to  complete  tJie  works, 
and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  deliver  coal  by  the 
first  of  December.  The  superiority  of  this  coal,  says  an  exchange,  will  bring  it 
into  general  use  at  once. 

Ths  Crops  in  England  and  Ireland. — The  late  English  papers  all  speak  of 
fine  weather  and  abundant  harvests  throughout  the  whole  of  that  country.  The 
com  and  wheat  espedally  are  represented  as  unusually  fine,  and  in  many  places 
the  latter  was  being  cut.  Oats  and  hay,  too,  would  yield  largely,  and  the  only 
complaint  is  of  the  potato-rot,  but  this  is  far  from  general  or  very  serious. 

Connecticut  Wins. — ^Mr.  Ansel  Martin,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  has  about  five 
hundred  gallons  of  wine,  made  from  the  native  grape.  He  carries  on  the  manu- 
facture quite  extensively,  his  presses  and  other  apparatus  being  all  of  his  own 
invention.  He  says  there  is  no  more  need  of  importing  wine  than  there  is  of 
importing  cider,  and  that  there  might  be  an  abundance  of  a  splendid  home  arti- 
cle, if  the  fiirmers  would  only  give  some  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  Gonoosd  Grape.— E.  W.  Ball,  Esq.,  of  Ooncord,  Mass.,  has  originated,  it 
is  said,  within  a  year  or  two,  a  new  seedling-grape,  which  is  highly  spoken  of. 
We  have  not  seen  it,  and  therefore  can  not  judge  of  its  merits.  We  should  like 
to  know  more  of  it 

fijioLiN. — ^A  bed  of  this  valuable  clay  was  discovered  in  New-Jersey,  at 
West-Milford,  some  time  since,  but  its  qualities  were  then  unknown.  It  has 
recently  been  tested,  and  is  found  a  valuable  kaolin.  It  is  of  various  colors, 
white,  red,  chocolate,  etc. 

Dr.  William  Terrill,  of  Sparta,  has  given  to  the  GTeorgia  State  University 
at  Athens,  the  munificent  sum  of  $20,000,  to  endow  a  professorship  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  pursuance  of  the  donor*s  wishes,  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  is  to  give 
a  free  course  of  lectures  each  year. 

Erratitic. — ^In  our  notice  of  Messrs.  Woodward  &  Brown's  manufactory  of 
piano-fortes,  we  were  made  to  say  "atoning-machine,"  instead  of  "a  boring- 
machine,"  as  we  intended. 

OoLUEcroRs  Wanted — ^In  all  the  States  south  and  west  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. Those  of  experience  preferred,  and  unquestionable  references  required. 
Address,  post-paid,  or  in  person,  at  this  office. 

General  Agency.— Tlie  publisher  of  The  Plough,  the  Loorn^  amd  the  Anoili 
believing  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  essential  service  to  the  readers  of  that  journal, 
ia  the  purchase  or  sale  of  various  articles,  and  the  transaction  of  various  kinds  of 
bonnesa,  would  announce  to  them  that  he  is  ready  to  execute  any  such  commis- 
sion which  he  may  receive,  including  the  purchase  of  books  of  any  description ; 
implements  connected  with  agricultural,  manufiEwturing,  or  mechanical  opera- 
tioos;  artificial  manxures;  &rm  and  garden  seeds,  etc.,  etc.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  journal  is  a  proficient  in  music,  and  experienced  in  the 
selection  of  piano-fortes,  flutes,  etc.,  and  will  execute  orders  in  that  department 

He  will  also  act  as  agent  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Real  Estate. 

ES^Particular  attention  to  business  connected  with  the  PatentpOffice. 

Letters  of  inquiry  on  these  matters  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
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ISTEW      BOOKS. 

The  PBAoncAL  Miohanio*8  Jovenal. 

Nos.  4  and  5  of  Vol.  1  are  received,  and  fiilly  anstain  na  in  the  commendation 
we  gaye  two  months  ainee  of  the  work,  in  a  notice  of  the  previona  nnmben.  It  ia  a 
capital  work,  anperior  to  anj  thing  we  know  of  in  this  coontrj.  To  this  we  are 
indebted  for  our  aecount  of  **  recent  English  patents,"  in  the  preceding  pagea  It  fa 
published  monthly  in  Glasgow.  The  American  agents  are  Stringer  «  Townaend, 
222  Broadway.    Price  $8  a  year. 

The  Tint  and  tbx  Altab  ;  or,  Sketchea  from  Patriaicbal  life.     By  Bay.  Johh  Ouk- 
lOMo,  D.D.,  F.B.S.E.,  etc    Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  <&  Co.    1854. 

In  this  excellent  yolnme  twenty-two  topics  ara  presented,  in  separate  chapters^ 
illustrating  the  different  phases  of  religion  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  The  scenes 
each  of  them,  is  portrayed  with  a  yery  powerfnl  pcm.  "Bach  patriarch  liyed  for 
ns.  His  voice  is  Dome  on  the  winds  ana  waves  oi  time  to  ns."  This  book  is  one  of 
the  prominent  instmmentalities  by  which  this  is  accomplished.  Few  writers  have 
done  more  to  impart  a  thrilling  interest  to  these  lessons  than  Dr.  Oummiog. 


YoioBi  OF  THE  Dat.    By  Bey.  Jobh  Gummino,  D.D.,  etc    Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  A 
Go.     1854. 

This  is  intended  aa  a  companion  of  "  The  Yoiees  of  the  Nighty"  (which  we  have  not 
seen,)  and  relates  to  the  fatnre,  "the  *niffht'  being  far  spent  and  the 'day'  at 
hand."  The  first  chapter  is  "  The  dawn  of  day,''  and  the  last^  the  16th,  "  The  com- 
iag  of  Elijah."  The  wonderful  power  of  the  writer  is  exhibited  in  this  aa  in  the 
volumes  we  have  previously  noticed.  .  He  is^  beyond  dispute,  thi  religioua  author,  in 
this  department  of  literature,  of  the  present  day. 


AnrmMEncAL  Analtsq;    or,  Higher  Mental  Arithmetic  for  Advaneed  Olawaii.    By 
James  B.  Thompson,  LL.D.    rfew^Tork:  Ivison  A  Phinney.    1854. 

Da.  Thompson  is  the  author  of  several  school  books  of  a  high  order,  but  we  doubt 
whether  any  man  can  do  a  more  useful  service,  in  this  sphere,  than  to  prepare  a  good 
mental  arithmetic  Exercises  of  this  kind  do  more  to  direct  the  mind  and  bring  out 
principles  even  than  geometry  as  it  waa  taught  in  our  collcffes  twenty  or  thir^ 
years  ago.  This  seryioe  he  has  done  in  this  little  book.  The  |uan  is  well  arranged, 
well  explained  and  illustrated,  and  the  whole  forma  a  foundation  for  further  deya- 
lopments  and  higher  processes  which  is  invaluable. 


Gbbcian  and  Roman  Mtthologt.    By  M.  A  Dwiqht.    2d  abridged  edition.    New- 
York  :  A.  S.  Bamee  <&  Go.    1854.     12mo,  814  pp. 

This  work  fills  a  blank  space  which  has  proved  very  inconvenient,  especiaDv  to 
readers  of  the  classics.  It  contains  84  engraved  illustrationa  The  author  has  done 
his  work  in  a  very  able  manner.  The  introduction  is  also  valuable^  oontaining  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  mythology,  and  its  progress  onward  toward  the  true  historio 
period.  For  schools  and  families  this  work  will  be  of  especial  value  No  other, 
within  our  knowledge,  supplies  its  place.  ^ 


Wm.  Hall  ds  Son. — ^Reader,  can  yon  "perform"  Old  Eundredf  Are  you  very 
sure!  Please  try  a  copy,  arranged  by  W.  V.  Wallaq:^  and  "  ten  to  one  ''^ you  will 
find  your  match.  Bat  it  is  perfectly  beautiful,  and  therefore  will  pay  for  uie  labor 
bestowed  on  it. 

La  Belle  Brunette  Polka,  hrillante,  by  John  PainnAM ;  ToiUh  ia  H/^m  time  of  May^ 
a  romance,  by  IIbnrt  G.  Watson  ;  and  Our  Wild  Woodland  Home,  vocal  duett, 
written  t»y  Haro«>urt  Russell,  composed  by  Louis  Spohb,  aiid  very  beautiful;  aU 
are  well  worth  your  attention. 
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List    of   Patents   Issued 

rSQlC  AUOTOT  8  TO  BEST,  6 . 


Sobtrt  Arthur,  WMhingtoo,  Improrement  in 
daaing  the  mouths  of  botUes,  etc.,  alr-tighc. 

John  A.  Bradshaw,  Lowell,  improTement  In  ma- 
dilae  for  pegging  boots- and  shoes. 

WsB.  Brooke,  Jersey  Ci^)  ImprOTomeaft  In  gas- 


John  H.  CahlU,  PhiladelpfaU,  knproTemeni  In 
hoe-«lr  ranges  and  aideH>Yens. 

Mathlas  P.  Coons,  Brooklyn,  Improyement  In 
laflioed  ear  brakes. 

Aaron  D.  Crane,  Newark,  H.  J.,  imprOTcment  in 
msfhines  tor  tarntog  toegiuar  forms. 

D.  M.  Commings,  Enfleld,  ST.  H.,  improTsment 
la  rakes. 

&  r^anklln  Day,  Philadelphia,  improTcd  hand- 


Codk  Darling,  Utiea,  improved  mode  of  aeonring 
take  to  axles. 

Aanm  L^  Deonlson,  Rozbnry,  improrement  ia 
paaebee  aad  dies  for  punching  watch-hands. 

Joshua  Gibbs,  Cantoa,  Ohio,  improTement  in 


Joseph  Harris,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass.,  impioYement 


After!  H.  Judd,  St.  Louis,  ia^roTsd  safety  appa- 
ratus Ibr  iteam-boilers. 

J.  L.  Lord,  Ohester,  Oon&,  iaiproTed  grindstone- 
frame. 

Thos.  O.  UeLaughUn»  Philadelphia,  Improvement 
to  railroad  car  brakes. 

Jaeob  Myers,  Powhattan  Point,  Ohio,  ImproTa- 
DMBt  in  harrowL 

Robert  Keish,  New- York,  improTsment  in  llme- 
kihis. 

Aadrev  Patrkk,  AUe^tany  County,  Md.,  im- 
pKorel  mode  of  unloading  coal  and  other  cars. 

Sftverter  H.  Roper,  Iroraesttr,  hnprovement  in 
sewiBg-maehinea. 

Jaeob  a  Robie,  BiagluuatoB,  improTement  In 
tara-taMes. 

<X  &  Beynolda,  Dover,  N.  H.,  improTement  in 
sHcUaes  for  cutting  irregular  forms. 

Chan  6.  Sargent,  Lowell,  improTement  in  ma- 
dUace  for  combing  wool. 

Geo.  Speneee^  utica,  improrement  in  raifatMul 
cgwladows.    ^ 

Wm.  A.  Sweety  Pompsy,  XT.  T*y  ImproTement  In 


J.  S.  White  and  L.  P.  Walt,  Waterloo,  S.  C  Im- 
prereaicnt  la  leed-plaater. 

Bfoees  D.  WeDs,  lfofgantown,Ta.,  improTement 
to  hone-iakes. 

Ttoiothy  W.  Webb,  Jersey  City,  hnproTement  in 
lasDlstoR  fbr  Kghteing-rods. 

W.  A.  White,  Rosbnry,  improred  pteoess  of 
priattog  hmg-aapped  fkbrlos. 

A.  8.  Wright,  Ban  Fiandsoo,  OaL,  improrement 
^  fffid-amslgamatftr. 

WoL  Kidder,  Newtauryport,  assignor  to  Wm.  Kid- 
far  od  Nebemlah  Hunt,  Boston,  improTement  In 
■aAiaw  for  pegsl&g  boots  and  shoes. 

Bmiy  H.  Beaoi,  Ohloego,  improTement  in  win- 


Wm.  Dl  Andrews,  New-Tork,  improTed  ocntri- 

mCiM  A.  Boynton,  New-Tork,  improTement 
lit  hol4far  ftamaeee. 

lUisnl  a  Bristol,  China,  Mich.,  ImpreTement 
to  ratory-engines. 

B«^|.  Bridendolph,  Clearsprlng,  Md.,  improTO- 
neut  ia  homiay-millfL 

AbsakNn  B.  Eerie,  Frenklln,  N.Y.,  ImproTsment 
la  •traw«cntters. 

Wm.  M.  Ellis,  Washington,  D.  CL,  improTSd  ar- 
^■qgemenl  of  the  steam-engine. 


Wm.  Z.  Hatcher,  Philadelphia,  Improred  stop 
and  waste-cocks. 

Levi  Haywood,  Joseph  L.  Boa^  and  Jas.  K.  Otis, 
Boston,  improTement  In  portable  bureaus. 

J.  Burrows  Hyde,  Now- York,  improTement  In 
apparatus  for  eoating  telegraph-wirea. 

Bemscd  Hughes,  Rochester,  improTement  ia 
actuating  engines  by  bi-sulphate  of  carbon« 

Geo.  Jackson,  Cohoes,  ImproTement  in  knitting' 


Abel  F.  Lewis,  Shopiere,  Wis.,  ImproTement  tai 
floating^drags,  or  anchors. 

Robert  Marquis,  Xenia,  Ohio,  apparatns  for  bfr- 
tondng  and  houting  sashes. 

Elbridge  Marshall,  Bllnioa,  N.  J.,  improreneat 
ia  manure-spreaders. 

Henry  Mellish,  Walpote,  N.  H.,  improTsment  In 
grain-mllto. 

Julius  A.  Pease,  New-Tork,  improTcd  dtophragm 
pump. 

Wm.  D.  Porter,  New-Yoik,  ImproTemeato  ki 
wood  gas  generalora. 

Henry  Eicbardson,  Sheldon  Morris,  Jr.,  and  Ben- 
net  a  Peroy,  Litchfleld,  Ct.,  improTement  la  foUU 
ing  umbreliaa. 

Artemus  Rogers,  PainsTllIe,  Ohio,  ImproTed  i»> 
Btrnment  for  manuflieturing  door-knobs. 

Charles  M.  Alburg<»r,  Philadelphia,  improTsd 
paTement-washer,  hoae-bydrant,  and  hitehlng- 
post 

Thomas  Crossly,  Boston,  improTement  in  mani^ 
fiwtuxina  two-ply  earpets. 

Jos.  Hill,  Skaneateles,  improTed  daguerxeotype 
plate  holder. 

Jo9.  C.  Jenkins,  BealsTlUe,  Ohio,  laqiroTement  la 
tuning  forks. 

Abner  White  Jones,  New-York,  improTed  meaaa 
of  preTeating  the  explosion  of  boilers. 

Dustin  r.  HelUn,  Wentwortfa,  N.  H.,  machine  for 
sawing  clapboards,  etc. 

Wm.  0.  Rust,  Great  HUm,  N.  H.,  improTed  saw- 
set. 

Hugh  Sangster,  Bullklo,  hnproTcment  to  seouring 
glasses  in  lanterns. 

Edmund  Shaw,  East-Abington,  Mass.,  ImproTe- 
ment in  sewtog-machtocfs. 

Halcyon  Skinner  and  Wm.  Greenhaigh,  West- 
Farms,  N.  Y.,  imprOT|4  carpentera*  guagc 

Robert  Spencer,  Southpert,  Ot.,  improTement  in 
harness  saddle-trees. 

Alfired  A  Stara,  New-York,  eatamenial  support- 
ers. 

DaTld  Bwartz  and  Samuel  Swarts,  Tomsbrook, 
Ta.,  improTement  to  fhstentog  ploughs. 

Robert  Spencer,  New-York,  improntaient  In 
hamess-saddlea 

Paul  Stillman,  New- York, ImproTement  to eount- 
tog-BiacUnea. 

Francis  a  Treadwell,  New- York,  improremen*. 
to  OTens. 

Abner  WhUely,  Sprtogfleld,  Ohio,  ImpfOTemeul 
to  track-dearers  to  grass-hsrfesters. 

Philander  WUbar,  Milan,  Ohio,  improTsmeat  la 
cheese-preeses. 

MelTto  Shaw,  East-Ablngton,  Mass.,  assignor  to 
MelTin  Shaw  and  Daniel  Gage  Wheeler,  of  Eas^ 
Abington  aforeeald.  Improvement  to  clamps  Sot 
sewing-machines. 

Solomon  S.  Gray,  South-Boston,  assignor  to  S. 
8.  Gray  and  S.  A.  Woods,  of  South-Boston  afore- 
said,  for  improTed  machtoe  for  planing  lumber 
*'outof  wind." 

Daniel  Treadwell,  Cambridge,  asstonor  to  Hes- 
bert  H.  and  Frederick  H.  8Umpsen,olrBoetoB,  in»- 
proTcment  to  operiattog  f uniaoes. 
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Thomas  W.  Harrej,  deoMwd,  lato  oTKev-Tortc, 
administrator  and  assignor  to  the  Harv«y  Steel 
and  Iron  Company, jfor  Improrement  In  furnace 
formanutactuiing  wrought-iroft  direct^  from  the 

James  A.  Brazier,  Canton,  Mass.,  assignor  to 
Alfred  B.  Ely,  of  Boston,  ImproTement  in  eog- 
gearing. 

M .  H.  Menrlam,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  WllUam  W. 
Nichols,  Boston,  assignors  to  W.  W.  Nichols  k  Co., 
of  Boeton  aforesaid,  for  improred  tool-rest  for  tnm- 
ing-latbes. 

Bei^.  v.  Grayes,  of  Boston,  assignor  to  C.  Knowl- 
ton,  of  Boston  aforesaid,  Improred  tool  for  boring 
recesses  for  castors,  etc. 

Sidney  S.  Tamer,  Westborongh,  Mass.,  assignor 
to  Elmer  Townaend,  of  Boston,  improTement  In 
sewing-machines. 

Jacob  Senneff,  Philadelphia,  ImprovemeDt  in 
maiebines  for  rolling  shoulders  on  axles. 

Wm.  Tan  Arden,  Poughkeepde,  improTSment  In 
nachines  for  rolling  shoulders  on  axles. 

Robert  Rosa,  Philadelphia,  improved  slcsm- 
>ralves. 

Robert  H.  Abbe,  ThompsonTiUe,  Ci,  improre- 
ment in  hog-pens. 

Wm.  T.  Bazeraore,  Bibb  Ooontj,  Oa.,  improrfr- 
ment  in  cnltivators. 

Wm.  Blddle,  Lafayette,  Ihd.,  improrement  hi 
waahing-machlnes* 

Gardiner  A.  Brace,  Mecbanlesburg,  HI,  improre- 
ment In  maise-hanresters. 

Lebbena  Brooks,  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  fanproTement 
la  spirit-IeTels. 

E.  W.  Ballard,  Hardwlck,  Mass.,  improved  wtn- 
dow-bUnd  holder. 

Julius  0.  Dickey,  SandTHHl,  N.T.,  improvement 
in  fluteninff  skirts  to  saddletrees. 

laaac  B.  Dudrey,  Athens,  Ohio,  stave-maohlne. 

Isaac  B.  Dudrey,  Athens,  Ohio,  Improved  atave- 
machine. 

0.  G.  Bwhigs,  Heart  Prairie,  Wis.,  imprevement 
tn  ploughs. 

Joe.  W.  Fawkes,  Christiana,  Pa.,  improvement  hi 
manure  and  lime-epreadere. 

Richard  Fanning,  Clarksfidd,  Ohio,  Improved 
inettiod  of  guiding  cross-cut  sawa. 

Joseph  F.  Flanders  and  JeiemLsh  A.  Marden, 
NewbuiTport,  Mass.,  improvements  In  leather- 
q;>llttlng  machines. 

J.  T.  Forbes,  Coburg,  Canada  West,  improve- 
ment in  bedsteads  for  Invalids.  Patented  in  Oan»- 
da,  ftob.  2, 1654. 

Nelson  Gates,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Improvement  in 
oast-hinges. 

John  Gleason,  Horthfleld,  Tt.,  improvement  in 
riide-valvss  for  steam-englnea. 

Daniel  Uayward,  Providence,  R.  L,  Improve- 
ment in  manufacture  of  India-rubber. 

Bam'l  M.  Hackman,  Toursbrook,  Ya.,  improve- 
ment in  seed-planters. 

Abraham  R.  Hurst,  ITarrisburg,  Pa.,  improve- 
ment in  manore-mccavatora. 

John  H.  Kino:,  Jr.,  Georg^wn,  D.  GL,  improve- 
ment in  seed  •planters. 

C.  R.  Landman,  New-York,  fanprovesnent  In 
lamp-liners. 

Ezra  Hommpdieu,  Chester,  Ct,  improvement 
in  dies  for  mn Icing  augers. 

John  G.  McCauli-y,  Stonebridge,  Ya^  Improve- 
ment in  harrows. 

John  B.  Nichols,  Lynn,  Mass.,  improvement  In 
binding  fhlder. 

Whitman  Price.  Goldsboroutth,  N.  C,  Improve- 
ment in  piontjhs  f«ir  plantlngpotatoes. 

Wm.  Redick,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  improvement  in 
aeed-planterff. 

Titus  n.  Eus.**!!,  TaflsviUe,  Vt.,  Improved  saw- 
mill dops. 

R.  L.  Slbbot,  Shlppensbnrg,  Pa.,  Improved  me- 
thod of  tAnnoning  spokes. 
Andrew  J.  Sralh,  Piqua,  Ohio,  improvement  in 

com-ph<^lnr«. 
Jos.  C.  Ptrnde,  Westchester,  Pa,  puppet-valvee 

fbr  hydraulic-rams. 


Joshua  Stevens,  Ohioopee  Falls,  Masa.,  Improve* 
ment  in  chairs  for  exercising. 

Ellsha  Waters,  Troy,  N.  T.,  Improvement  Id 
breasi-cups. 

Noah  VVarllck,  Lafayette,  Ala.,  improved  h»rae- 


shoeing  apparatus. 
Chas.  P.  8.  Wardwell,  Lake  TUlage,  N. 


H,  I 


proved  machine  for  cutting  tvnnons. 
Joseph  D.  West,  New-York,  Improved  hjdranUo 

Jesse  Whitehead,  Manchester,  Ya.,  improvement 
in  counter  twist'Speeders. 

John  Woolton,  Boonton,  N.  J.,  improvement  to 
nail-machines. 

Dan»l  Halllday,  ElUngton,  Ct,  improved  governor 
for  windmills.  .   „  „        .^  s    ,  *--m 

Thoi  C.  Ylce,  Eochestef,  N.  Y,  method  of  fhrl- 
ing  and  unfVirling  windmill  sails. 

Sidney  8.  Turner,  Westborough,  Mass.,  assignor 
to  Elmer  Townsend,  Boston,  improvement  in  iew- 
ing-machines. 

Philemon  A.  Morley,  Brooklyn,  N.Y,  assign  r 
to  James  Bright,  of  Brooklyn  aforesaid,  improve- 
ment in  glass  lanterns.  ^,  . 

Dexter  H.  Chamberlain,  Boston,  Mass,  aastgnor 
to  Wm.  H.  Mcshural,  New-Havsn,  Ct,  Improve- 
ment in-lard-lamps. 

James  E.  Crowell,  Salem,  Mass,  ■"Ignw  to 
himself,  Edmund  Smith,  and  Charles  T.  Stickngr^ 
of  Salem  aforesaid,  machine  for  dressing  ship-tim- 

ftomas  Worrall,  Mount  Holly,  N-  Y,  assignor 
to  Mifflin  Paul,  of  Mount  Holly  aforeeald,  multl- 
form  moulding-plane. 

Wilson  Ager,  Robrsbui^,  Pa,  Improved  mm- 
stone  dress  for  cleaning  grain.  ^  .    ^ 

Wm.  R  Aklns,  Ithaea,  improvement  fn  flov- 

BeiJ.  Bray,  Salem,  Mass,  improvement  in  sptliiy- 
rollers  for  wlndow-cunains,  etc  *  ,       * 

Chas.  Clareni.  New-York,  improvement  In  •%• 
taching  pulleys  to  shafts. 

John  Clark,  Washington,  D.  C,  Improvemeiit  In 
ehimncy-oaps.  . 

Chas.  H.  Dana,  West-Lebanon,  N.  H.,  imjfOT*- 
ment  In  seed-planters.  . 

Louis  Daser,  Washington,  D.C,  improvement  m 

AugustusTi.  Eastman,  New-York,  improvemonl 
in  making  ribbon  of  strips  of  cloth. 

Wm.  H:  Foet«r,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  toproved  ar- 
raogemcntfor  reeftog  and  IkrUng  top-sails i^om  tbo 
deck  of  the  vessel.  ,  ^^         *       m^    ««^ 

Jonathan  0.  Ginn,  South-Thomastoo,  Me  ,  1»- 
orovcment  in  machinery  for  worming  rigging. 

Geo.  W.  Griswold,  Oarbondale,  improved  porta- 
ble 4o«r-ftistener.  ,     ^  _    .  *«  «.«^ 

John  Hln«le,  Schenectady,  Improvement  In  ma- 
dif  ne  fer  breaking  flax  and  hemp.  .^#k-^ 

Moses  G.  Hubbard,  New-York,  Improved  method 
of  hanging  plane-stocks.  .  j«i«« 

Adonlram  Kendall,  Qeveland,  improved  rivlng- 

"jSse?!h  Morss,  Washington,  D.  C..  'Wf^J 
driving-wheele  of  locomotive  for  ascending  inclined 

''*¥hS.  M.  Powell,  BUttmore, improvement  inio». 

'Th'L''R?wlild,BeUevm^IB.  improvement  In 

*^^r?dford  A.  Rugg  and  ^ajl.  Benjamto^ 
Hill,  N.  Y..  Improved  maoMne  fer  fliedlng  paper  to 

^  mSSf'wlra^Jr,  Jr,  South-Hadley,  Mas..,  im- 
pmrement  in  machiwry  for  dressing  £«; 

George  L.  Wild,  Baltimore,  improvement  In 
stringed  musical  instmmeats.         ^^^^  w 

He^ry  L.  Qark,  La  Porte,  Ind,  hnprovement  fa 
doors  for  bawage-ors.  .     _  ♦^  \.*w»mM 

Jjenj  S.  White,  Chicopee,  «»«rfgnor  ^  Wmj^ 
I^wis  White,  of  Hartford,  Lyman  White,  of  Sprii«. 
fleW,  and  Augustus  G.  Stevens,  of  Manchoster,  H. 
U.,  improverawit  In  railway-lamps.  ,_^_^.^ 

Alex.  H.  Brown,  Georgetown,  D.  O,  impiove- 
ment  In  brick-presses. 
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VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGT. 

SOtTRCS   OF  THE  KITROOEN  ABSORBED  BY  PLANTS. 

Ih  onr  last  number  we  alluded  incidentally  to  the  question  which  has  been 
discuaaed  bo  earnestly,  Whence  do  plants  obtain  their  nitrogen  t  Does  the 
atmosphere  jield  its  nitrogen  to  plants,  or  do  they  obtain  it  by  the  decompo- 
mtion  of  ammonia  f 

This  question  has  excited  much  attention  in  France,  and  has  been  the  occa- 
abn  not  only  of  most  laborious  experiments,  but  also  of  very  learned  discus- 
nons.  Among  those  who  have  especially  devoted  themsdves  to  the  consi- 
doation  of  Uus  subject  are  Messrs.  Boussingault  and  ViUe,  who  arranged 
dieooselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  question.  At  a  session  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  March  last,  M.  Boussingault  presented  a  memoir, 
eontaining  the  full  details  of  numerous  experiments,  very  c^efully  conducted, 
and  which  led  him  to  condude  that  the  atmosphere  does  not  furnish  nitrogen 
to  plants.  This  memoir  we  should  be  veiy  glad  to  present  to  our  readers, 
bat  ivhile  it  occupies  26  pages,  of  quarto  form,  in  ^the  Comptes  Bendus  of 
the  Sodety  already  named^  it  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  practical 
detaik  of  the  experiments.  But  we  have  translated  such  portions  of  the 
iDemoir  as  are  necessary  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  essay,  and  the  con- 
^  dosions  he  reached,  omittiog  only  the  description  of  the  detaUs  of  the  several 

experiments.    The  learned  writer  begins  and  proceeds  as  follows : 

^  The  question  whether  vegetables  fix  in  their  organism  the  azote  which  is 
fband  in  the  atmosphere,  in  a  gaseous  state,  is  not  only  interesting  in  a  physio- 
logical view,  but  its  solution  would  throw  light  upon  the  theory  of  the  fer- 
tility of  soils.  In  ^fact,  if  gaseous  azote  is  not  assimilable,  if  its  influence 
is  only  to  temper,  in  some  sort,  the  action  of  oxygen  gas  with  which  it  is 
mixed,  we  discover  the  value  of  organic  matters  in  manures,  which,  by  their 
qpootaneoua  decomposition,  furnish  to  plants  the  elements  of  azotised  matters 
which  thev  elaborate.  If,  on  the  contrary,  azote  is  fixed  during  the  process 
of  vegetation,  if  they  thus  become  an  integrant  part  of  the  vegetable,  we  are 
nataraDy  led  to  this  inference,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  fertilizing  properties 
of  zDAQures  resides  in  their  mineral  substances,  in  the  phosphates,  me  carbo- 
nate,  earthy,  and  alkaline  matters,  which  they  always  contain  in  notable 
quantities,  for  the  azotic  element  would  be  certainly  furnished  by  the  atmo- 
spheric air. 

It  is  true,  that  in  former  times,  when  reliance  was  placed  upon  eudiometric 
methods,  f  apparatus  for  testing  the  purity  of  the  dr,)  it  was  supposed  that  a 
manifest  aosorption  of  azote  could  be  discovered  during  the  development  of  a 
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plant ;  bat  more  recently,  Theodore  de  Sau88ure,  who  employed  more  exact 
methods,  did  not  succeed  in  verifying  such  absorption ;  bat,  on  the  contrary, 
the  researches  of  this  eminent  observer  tended  to  convince  him  that  there  was 
a  faint  exhalation  of  this  gas,  and  if  there  remains  any  donbt  in  respeot  to 
this  phenomenon,  it  is  because  the  manometric  processes  (apparatus  test- 
ing the  density,  etc,  of  the  air)  adopted  by  Saussure,  do  not  give  well-deter- 
mined results,  as  a  change  quite  considerable  may  occur,  either  in  the  volume 
or  in  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  plant  has  remained. 
These  processes  amply  establish  the  tact,  for  example,  of  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid  by  the  green  parts  of  vegetables,  because  the  action  of  the  aolar 
rays  is  made  immediately  obvious  by  the  appearance  of  oxygen  gas.  The 
manometric  method  is  very  often  unsatisfactory  when  the  point  is  to  decide 
whether  some  cubic  centimetres  of  gas  have  been  absorbed  or  exhaled  by  a 
plant  confined  in  certain  litres  of  air.  But,  when  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years,  after  having  reexamined  the  facta  favorable  or  contrary  to  the  idea  that 
vegetables  appropriate  azote  from  the  atmosphere,  I  find  Uiat  the  question 
may  be  considered  as  unsettled,  I  deem  it  proper  to  pursue  this  inquiry,  in 
the  hope  of  resolving  it  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  that  in  which  it 
has  heretofore  been  treated.  I  compare  the  composition  of  seeds  with  tlie 
composition  of  crops  obtained  independently  of  every  thing  but  the  sun  and 
the  air.  The  plant  develops  itself  in  a  soil  thoroughly  calcined,  to  destroy 
the  least  trace  of  organic  matter,  and  watered  with  distilled  wat^.  It  tlien 
appears  that  the  vegetable  has  acquired  a  portion  of  carbon,  of  hydrogen,  of 
oxygen,  and  of  azote,  during  the  course  of  its  development.  See,  under  the 
report  of  the  azote,  the  results  obtained  in  1836  and  1837 : 
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This  shows,  1st,  that  in  a  soil  absolutely  deprived  of  manure  of  organic  origin, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  water  only,  the  clover  and  the  peas 
acquired,  independently  of  carbon,  of  hydrogen,  and  of  oxygen,  a  quantity  of 
azote  appreciable  by  analysis.  2.  That  the  wheat,  cultivate  under  the  same 
conditions,  took  from  the  air  and  the  water  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  but 
that  the  analysis  could  not  discover  a  gain  or  loss  of  azote,  without  which  one 
might,  however,  definitively  conclude  that  the  wheat  has  not  the  power  to  fix  a 
certain  quantity  of  azote.*  As  to  the  origin  of  azote  assimilated  under  these 
circumstances,  the  analysis  was  powerless  to  determine,  since  this  element 
might  enter  direcUy  into  the  organism  of  plants,  or  else,  as  Theodore  de 
Saussure  thought,  it  might  be  derived  from  the  ammoniacaJ  vapors  of  which 
the  atmosphere  is  never  entirely  deprived,  although  it  contains  them  only  in 
very  minute  quantities.  So,  in  1888,  the  result  of  the  experiments  which  I 
made  reduced  the  question  to  this :  Does  the  azote,  assimilated  by  a  plant 
cultivated  in  the  open  air,  in  a  soil  deprived  of  organic  matter,  come  from  the 
nitrogen  gas,  (of  the  air,)  or  from  the  ammonia?  I  add,  that  more  recently, 
the  experiments  that  have  been  tried  have  led  to  contradictory  conclusions. 

If  it  is  considered  how  feeble  is  the  proportion  of  azotised  substances  elabor- 
ated by  a  plant  placed  in  a  sterile  soil,  although  the  culture  of  the  vegetable 

*  Annates  de  Chmie  et  de  Phyaique^  2d  series,  tome  77,  p.  62. 
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18  protracted  through  several  months,  one  is  little  disposed  to  believe  in  the 
intervention  of  the  azote  of  the  air ;  for  if  this  gas  intervenes,  we  can  not  see 
whj  the  assimilation  should  be  so  limited,  while  it  predominates  in  the  com- 
position of  the  atmosphere;  on  the  contrary,  the  small  portion  of  azote  assi- 
milated is  readily  understood,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  intervention  of  am- 
moniacal  vapors  only ;  because  since  the  atmosphere  does  not  contain,  so  to 
speak,  more  than  traces  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it  could  not  furnish 
more  than  a  very  limited  quantity  of  azotised  elements  to  vegetation,  carried 
on  only  under  the  influence  of  the  aur  and  of  water. 

The  first  idea  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  in  determining  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  azote  appropriated  comes  from  that  which  the  atmosphere 
contains  in  a  gaseous  state,  is  to  arrange  an  apparatus  in  which  the  plant  will 
grow  in  air  deprived  of  ammonia,  and  which  is  constantly  renewed,  suitable 
provbion  being  made  for  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid,  as  a  source  of  carbon. 
Stiil,  on  reflection,  there  is  danger  that  such  an  arrangement  does  not  furnish 
all  desirable  guarantees ;  for  if  the  air  passes  through  the  apparatus  very 
rapidly,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  be  so  in  case  the  carbonic-acid  gas  is  not  added, 
there  will  be  no  certainty  of  retaining  all  the  ammoniacal  vapor,  all  the 
organic  corpuscles  in  the  system  for  purification  consisting  naturally  in  a 
series  of  tubes  of  sulphuric  powder.  Still  further :  suppose,  also,  that  the 
purification  of  the  air  has  been  complete,  and  also  that  azote  has  been  fixed, 
during  the  process  of  vegetation,  all  that  we  are  strictly  authorized  to  con- 
clude is,  that  this  azote  could  not  have  come  from  the  ammonia ;  for,  to 
admit  that  it  had  made  a  part  of  the  air  in  a  gaseous  state,  it  would  be  also 
nec^sary  to  prove  that,  independently  of  volatile  ammoniacal  compounds, 
and  of  particles  of  organic  origin,  the  atmosphere  does  not  contain,  in  pro- 
portion sufiSciently  feeble  to  escape  the  ordinary  process  of  analysis,  other 
elements  capable  of  concurring  in  the  formation  of  azotised  substances  in  the 
rotables.  Hence  it  will  be  only  in  the  case  where  the  experiment  shall 
determine  that  there  has  been  no  assimilation  of  it^  that  this  method  can  be 
considered  satisfactory. 

From  these  considerations,  in  the  researches  which  I  have  undertaken,  I 
have  preferred*  to  make  use,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  of  an  atmosphere 
that  was  not  renewed.  My  experiments  commenced  in  1851,  and  were  con- 
tinned  to  1853. 

It  is  with  an  apparatus  in  circumstances  like  that  which  I  have  described, 
that  the  experiments  were  made  in  1851  and  1852.  Grains  were  sown  in 
pumice-ftlone  reduced  to  the  condition  of  small  fragments,  which  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  too  small  pieces  by  the  sieve,  then  washed,  'calcined,  and 
left  to  cool,  taking  all  the  cautions  previously  indicated.  I  have  always 
introduced  into  the  soil  dust,  after  calcination,  from  ashes  obtained  from 
fium-yard  manure,  by  a  process  of  incineration  obtained  at  a  compara- 
tively low  temperature.  The  manure  was  first  cut  up,  well  mingled,  dried, 
and  then  burned.  Since  it  is  well  established  that  manure  is  suited  to  all 
kinds  of  cultivation,  its  ashes  naturally  contain  all  the  mineral  substances 
neceesaiy  for  the  plant.  The  quantity  was  varied  with  the  amount  of  the 
soil,  and  generally  the  ash  was  obtained  from  grains  like  those  on  which  the 
experiment  was  to  be  made. 

The  dost,  being  well  moistened  with  water  free  from  ammonia,  it  was  allowed 
to  remain  twenty-four  hours  under  a  bell  before  the  seed  was  sown.  *  *  * 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  method  consists,  as  I  have  said,  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  azote  contained  in  a  grain ;  then,  afterward,  the  quantity 
of  asote  contained  in  the  plant,  the  issue  from  a  grain  equal  to  that  upon 
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which  the  former  determination  had  been  made,  vegetation  bemg  alway 
accomplished  in  such  conditions  that  all  organic  azotised  matters  should  ^ 
thoroughly  dispelled.  In  fact,  it  was  designed,  by  means  of  analyses,  to 
ascertain  if  there  was,  in  the  crop,  a  quantity  of  azote  equal  or  superior  to 
that  which  the  seed  contained.     *     *     •     * 

At  the  time  of  harvest,  azote  is  found  in  the  plant,  in  the  soil,  and  even  in 
the  cruciblej  the  matter  of  which,  by  reason  of  its  porosity,  absorbs  and  retaiira 
a  portion  of  water  charged  with  organic  substances. 

The  plant,  after  drying  in  a  furnace  kept  at  a  moderate  heat,  is  cut,  by 
scissors,  into  very  small  fragments.  When  it  is  thus  divided,  and  all  li» 
parts  are  intimately  mixed,  a  portion  is  taken  to  be  submitted  to  analyaa, 
and  from  this  the  amount  of  azote  in  the  whole  is  computed.  This  is  the 
ordinary  course,  and  it  is  thus  that  I  have  sometimes  proceeded.  But  now  I 
believe  I  ought  to  criticise  this  practice.  The  plant,  tiiough  well  divided  and 
mingled,  is  not  so  homogeneous  that  one  can  be  sure,  when  the  question  is 
of  very  delicate  appreciation,  that  the  fraction  on  which  he  experiments,  per- 
fecUy  represents  the  whole.  It  is  preferable,  as  I  have  always  done  in  these 
more  recent  experiments,  to  operate  with  the  whole  of  the  crop,  employin^r 
for  its  combustion  tubes  of  a  large  size,  and  executing  all  the  operations  witn 
care.  The  error  of  which  the  result  is  then  affected,  is  that  which  is  inherent 
to  such  processes,  and  which,  whatever  may  be  its  importance,  is  not  multi- 
plied by  3,  4, 10,  or  100,  as  a  third,  fourth,  tenth,  or  hundredth  part  only  of 
the  plant  was  analyzed.  It  is  especially  when  the  point  is  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  azote  in  the  organic  debris  scattered  in  the  soil  where  the  roots 
habited,  that  it  is  important  to  operate  upon  large  quantities  of  matter.  I 
have  been  able,  by  means  of  large  tubes  of  Bohemian  glass,  to  analyse  either 
all  the  soil,  or  large  portions  of  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  in  the  most  unfavor- 
able cases  the  whole  error  of  the  product  was  at  most  to  be  tripled.  In  pro- 
ceeding othenvise,  and  not  taking,  for  example,  more  than  one  gramme  for 
analysis,  and  making  two  or  three  operations,  most  erroneous  results  may  be 
obtained,  since  the  dried  soil  coming  from  one  experiment  sometimes  weighs 
near  a  kilogramme.  The  error  made,  and  no  analysis  is  exempt  from  it,  will 
then,  according  to  its  kind,  be  multiplied  by  333  or  by  500,  and  if  supposed 
to  be  only  a  demi-millegramme,  that  which  one  would  commit  upon  a  quan- 
tity of  azote  contained  in  the  soil,  might  reach  to  0*15  grs.  or  0*25  grs.  It 
would  certainly  be  better  not  to  take  account  of  the  azotised  matters  retained 
by  the  soil  or  by  the  crucibles.  For  in  cases  where  the  plant  has  not  wilted, 
where  there  has  been  no  fall  of  leaves,  and  where  tiie  debris  of  the  roots  has 
been  carefully  raised,  the  organic  substance  mingled  with  the  soil  is  of  very 
small  moment,  and  the  quantity  of  azote  which  enters  into  its  constitution 
is  not  of  a  nature  to  change  the  results  obtained  from  a  comparative  analysis 
of  the  seed  or^of  the  crop. 

The  determination  of  the  azote  was  made  by  the  process  ci  M.  Warrentrap, 
modified  by  M.  Felijot.  The  normal  acid  was  prepared  with  very  great  care. 
^Nevertheless,  as  the  chief  point  is  to  prove  differences,  I  have  as  much  as 
possible  employed  the  same  acid  to  determine  the  azote  in  the  seed  and  in 
the  crop.  When  one  is  to  operate  upon  a  large  quantity  of  soil,  containing  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  debris  of  a  plant,  he  should  pass  20  or  30  grammes 
of  matter  into  a  large  tube,  after  having  well  mixed  it  with  a  very  littie  lime, 
and  receive,  in  a  single  small  tube  of  normal  acid,  the  ammonia  resulting 
from  repeated  combustions,  in  order  to  lessen  the  error  peculiar  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a  standard.  By  leaving  the  tube  of  Bohemian  glass  in  which 
the  matter  was  burned,  to  cool  slowly,  the  constant  breaking  of  ft  may  be 
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avoided.    I  have  been  able,  by  means  of  tbis  precaution,  to  make  the  same 
tube  serre  eigbt  or  ten  determinations  of  earthy  matters. 

I  hare  paid  especial  attention  to  cleansing,  {hcdayage^  which  is  requisite 
at  the  end  of  each  analysis,  by  the  decomposition  of  oxalic  acid  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tube.  It  is  Imown  that  the  aim  of  this  operation  is  to  draw 
away  in  the  acid  liquor,  with  the  hydrogen,  and  the  aqueous  vapor  produced 
Bsder  these  operations,  the  last  traces  of  ammonia,  formed  under  the  influence 
of  the  alkaline  hydrate.  When  this  manipulation  is  not  properly  executed, 
it  very  sensibly  affects  the  result  The  loss  of  azote,  occasioned  by  an  insuf- 
fident  cleansing,  is  the  more  important,  as  the  substance  examined  is  the 
more  azotised;  or  else,  for  equal  quantities  of  azote,  or  the  substance  which 
contains  them,  contains  less  oiganic  matter  capable  of  furnishing  hydrogen 
gas  or  vapor  during  combustion.  It  is  thus,  for  example,  that  for  the  same 
quantity  of  azote,  a  very  moist  substance  will  give,  perhaps,  all  the  ammonia 
prodnoed  before  the  oxalic  acid  is  decomposed,  while,  if  it  had  been  dried 
Moreband,  all  the  ammonia  would  not  disappear  without  the  aid  of  a  well- 
sustained  current  of  gas  or  of  aqueous  vapor.  The  reason  is  very  plain.  It 
is  because,  in  the  first  case,  the  ammonia  will  be  carried  away  by  the  vapor 
which  win  be  developed  through  the  whole  of  the  operation.  After  numerous 
aitenq>ts,  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  one  gramme  of  oxalic  acid,  undergoing 
decomposition,  is  not  always  suffident  completely  to  expel  the  ammonia 
when  a  substance  is  analyzed  containing  three  or  four  per  cent  of  azote.  So 
I  have  employed  at  least  two  grammes  of  this  acid,  in  the  determinations 
aeeoted  during  the  course  of  these  investigations. 

I^  in  a  soil  destitute  of  organic  matters,  containing  the  ash  of  manure,  and 
well  moistened  with  water  free  from  ammonia,  some  grain  of  good  quality  is 
tiiickly  sown,  and  if  seed  is  then  sown  in  a  confined  atmosphere,  and  provided 
with  a  proper  proportion  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  note  what  ordinarily  takes 
^ace^  All  the  seeds  germinate.  At  a  certain  time,  the  color  of  the  leaves, 
die  nze  and  the  rigidity  of  the  stalks,  in  one  word,  the  vigor  of  the  vegeta- 
lioo,  is  similar  to  uiat  of  a  culture  carried  on  in  a  fertile  soil.  But  if,  firom 
this  prosperous  state,  and  before  harvest,  one  is  disposed  to  conclude  that  the 
planii  have  found  in  the  confined  air,  and  in  the  water  which  the  soil  has 
imbibed)  all  the  elements  which  have  assisted  in  their  development,  he  will 
expose  himself  to  a  mistake  which  analysis  will  speedily  reveal.  In  fact,  if 
the  plants  have  acquired  great  vigor,  it  is  because  they  have  not  vegetated 
in  a  fXef^  soil.  Counting  the  grains  will  show  that  their  number  is  less 
than  the  number  of  grains  sown.  There  was  not  place  for  all,  and  those* 
which  did  not  germinate  served  to  fertilize  those  which  did.  In  this  case, 
czperienee,  though  interesting,  becomes  complex,  as  I  shall  show  in  this 
memoir.    The  soil  naturally  is  charged  with  a  considerable  proportion  of 

Xic  substances ;  in  fine,  one  is  no  more  competent  to  judge  how  a  vege- 
snpports  itself,  which,  except  the  matter  of  its  own  organism,  has  nothing 
by  which  to  develop  itself  but  atmospheric  air,  carbonic-acid  gas,  water,  and 
mineral  substances. 

In  my  researehes,  I  have  constantly  obtained  a  number  of  plants  equal  to 
the  number,  which  was  very  limited,  of  seeds  sown ;  and  thus  I  have  found 
Ihn  advantage,  that  the  earth  contained  but  very  little  of  organic  debris^ 
hecanae,  not  producing  more  than  one  or  two  plants,  I  arrest  the  vegetation 
when  I  see  the  vigor  of  the  plant  begins  to  diminish  before  the  leaves  begin 
to  fidL  The  crops,  dried  all  at  once,  have  also  a  weight  which  permits  the 
whole  to  be  analyzed  in  one  or  two  operations,  a  condition  which  I  consider 
as  very  favorable  to  accuracy  of  result 
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[Then  follows  the  aocouut  of  three  courses  of  experiments,  Id  all  their  mi- 
DUte  details,  which  occupies  too  much  space  for  us  to  transfer  to  our  pages. 
The  learned  writer  then  concludes  as  follows :] 

The  result  of  all  these  experiments  is  that  the  azote  of  the  air  is  not  assi- 
milated during  the  growth  of  kidney-heans,  oats,  cresses,  and  lupins. 

At  a  meeting  early  in  April  (1854)  M.  Yille  renewed  the  discussion,  as 
follows : 

''  Last  year  I  had  the  honor,  on  two  different  occasions,  to  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Academy  the  results  of  my  experiments  upon  vegetation. 
These  researches  have  principally  for  their  object  to  throw  light  upon  the 
origin  of  the  azote  which  plants  take  from  the  atmosphere,  and  to  determine 
the  form  under  which  this  azote  is  absorbed.  An  uninterrupted  series  of 
experiments,  which  commenced  in  1849  and  terminated  in  1852,  led  me  to 
decide  that  the  ammonia  of  the  air  does  not  furnish  any  of  the  azote  which 
plants  borrow  from  the  atmosphere.  If  one  cultivate  a  plant  in  calcined 
sand,  which  is  inclosed  in  a  bell  of  which  the  air  is  renewed  many  times  a 
day,  although  this  air  is  deprived  of  all  floating  particles  and  of  all  ammonia, 
it  will  be  found  that  this  plant  fixes  an  important  quantity  of  azote;  from 
which  I  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  azote  of  the  air  could  serve  for 
the  nutrition  of  plants. 

In  the  session  of  29  th  March,  the  Academy  received  a  communication,  the 
conclusions  of  which  are  in  opposition  to  mine.  This  communication  ema- 
nates from  a  distinguished  man,  whose  opinion  has  great  authority.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  nevertheless  mountain  all  my  conclusions.  I  see  notJiin^  in  the 
facts  which  are  cited  which  can  invalidate  them.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
is  admitted  that  the  azote  of  the  air  is  absorbed  by  plants,  and,  on  the  other, 
it  is  denied  that  this  absorption  takes  place.  The  question  is  then  brought 
into  very  narrow  limits,  too  narrow  not  to  insure  that  the  truth  shall  be 
elicited  from  the  discussion  of  proofs  which  each  invokes  for  the  support  of 
his  opinion.  But  that  this  discussion  may  be  profitable  in  its  results,  we 
should  be  careful  to  recall  the  phases  which  the  question  has  assumed,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  since  Saussure,  and  to  bring  to  light  the  efforts,  often  dissimilar, 
but  always  persevering,  which  have  been  made  for  two  years,  to  place  the 
theory,  which  asserts  that  plants  derive  azote  from  the  ammonia  of  the  air, 
in  harmony  with  the  /acts  in  good  husbandry  which  falsify  it. 

The  first  efforts  which  inculcate  the  absorption  of  azote  by  plants  are 
traceable  from  Saussure.  In  the  experiments  of  Saussure,  he  never  had  an 
absorption  of  azote.  But  we  know,  notwithstanding,  that  the  results  attained 
by  this  learned  man  show  the  insufficiency  of  the  method  which  he  pursued. 
In  fact,  if  clover  and  peas  are  cultivated  in  calcined  sand,  although  thej  are 
watered  with  pure  water,  and  although  they  are  warmed  in  the  interior  of  a 
glazed  pavilion,  to  shelter  them  from  the  particles  what  float  in  the  air,  it  is 
round  that  these  plants  absorb  notable  quantities  of  azote.  Such  experi- 
ments have  been  made  through  two  years  in  succession,  by  M.  Boussingault, 
and  always  with  the  same  result.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  myself  verified 
the  reality  of  this  absorption.  Thus  all  agree  that  plants  take  part  of  their 
azote  from  the  air ;  but  some  attribute  the  origin  of  this  azote  from  the  am- 
monia of  the  air,  and  others  from  the  azote  itself.  This  last  opinion  is  that 
which  I  sustain. 

The  learned  men  who  give  preference  to  the  contrary  opinion,  the  learned 
men  who  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  azote  of  vegetables  from  the  am- 
monia of  the  air,  accord  to  the  rain  an  important  influence  in  this  phenome- 
non.    They  admit  that  the  rain  condenses,  under  a  feeble  volume,  the  traces 
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of  ammonia  which  are  dispersed  in  the  air,  and  draws  to  the  plant,  in  a 
reduced  form,  the  azote  which  it  requires.  Thus  the  rain  is  the  vehicle  of 
the  ammonia.  But  if  this  opinion  is  true,  we  have  a  simple  way  to  find  it 
out  In  feet,  it  would  be  required,  of  necessity,  that  the  rain-water  which 
fells  upon  one  hectare  of  ground,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  should  have  suffi- 
cient ammonia  to  account  for  the  azote  which  certain  crops  require,  beyond 
the  azote  of  the  manure  which  served  to  produce  it. 

Under  this  aspect,  facts  are  contrary  to  the  theory.  In  Akace,  the  crop 
which  one  hectare  of  land  produced,  cultivated  wiUi  artichokes,  contained 
43  kilogrammes  of  azote  more  than  the  manure  which  had  been  applied  to 
the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rain  which  fell  upon  the  surface  of  one 
hectare  did  not  contain  more  than  3*54  kilogrammes  of  ammonia,  or  2*92 
kils.  of  azote.  Evidently,  the  43  kils.  of  azote  absorbed  by  the  plants  could 
not  come  from  2*92  kils.  brought  down  by  the  rain. 

To  this  it  is  answered  that  in  rain-water  there  are  nitrates,  and  that  nitrates 
are  as  useful  to  vegetation  as  ammonia.  '  Admit  that  it  is  so ;  admit  beside, 
whidi  is  very  improbable,  that  in  one  cubic  metre  of  rain-water  falling  upon 
the  field  there  are  14*98  grs.  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  which  is  the  quantity 
found  by  M.  Earral  in  rain-water  at  Paris  ;  and  admitting,  finally,  that  all  of 
the  nitric  add  and  ammonia  is  appropriated  by  the  plants,  it  is  found  that 
one  hectare  of  land  received  at  Strasbourg,  under  the  form  of  ammonia  and 
of  nitric  acid,  29*35  kils.  of  azote,  which  is  very  far  from  43  kils.  absorbed 
by  the  artichokes. 

To  this  it  is  again  replied,  rain-water  contains  much  more  ammonia  at  the 
banning  than  at  the  end  of  a  shower ;  the  water  which  descends  in  fogs  and 
dews  abounds  in  ammonia ;  plants  receive  ammonia  not  only  from  the  rain, 
but  also  from  dew  and  from  fogs.  Every  reduction  of  temperature,  condens- 
ing the  water  which  is  in  a  state  of  vapor  in  the  sur,  becomes  to  the  plants  a 
source  of  ammonia.  Finally,  beside  all  these  sources,  particles  which  float  in 
the  air  add  to  this  supply. 

To  all  these  reasonings  I  shall  offer  but  a  single  objection.  I  shall  demand 
whence  comes  the  azote  which  the  clover  and  the  peas  have  absorbed,  in  the 
fiist  exper^nents  of  M.  Boussingault  ?  Vegetation  was  carried  on  in  the 
interior  of  a  pavilion.  The  plants  were  consequently  deprived  of  rain  and 
deprived  of  the  fogs.  They  received  no  nitrates,  and  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  M.  Boussingault,  particles  floating  in  the  air  had  no  influence  upon  the 
vegetatVon.  * 

1  reserve  to  another  time  an  inquiry  into  the  question,  what ^ the  water  did 
or  did  not  contain,  and  whether  it  is  as  rich  in  nitrates  as  we  have  admitted 
it  to  be.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  these  prindples  (elements)  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  production  of  plants  as  is  claimed,  a  hectare  of  land 
watered  by  distilled  water  should  produce  a  smaller  crop  tiian  the  same  extent 
of  surface  watered  by  rain-water.  But  what  is  true  of  a  hectare  should 
be  equally  true  of  a  fraction  of  a  hectare.  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  myself, 
I  made  the  two  following  experiments  :  Two  boxes,  of  zinc,  and  varnished  in 
the  interior,  were  taken,  each  of  which  measured  one  metre  on  a  side,  and  80 
centimetres  in  depth.  In  each  box  was  a  layer  of  pebbles,  carefully  washed, 
tlien  a  second  layer  of  100  kilogrammes  of  earth. '  The  two  boxes  were  buried 
in  the  soil,  at  a  depth  of  25  centimetres,  and  surrounded  with  a  pavilion, 
-with  glazed  windows,  which  opened  on  all  sides  like  the  doors  of  an  apart- 
ment The  top  of  the  pavilion  was  covered  also  with  a  glazed  sash,  which 
was  an  inclined  plane,  to  afford  an  escape  for  the  rain.  A  hudometer,  having 
a  siirfece  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  boxes,  was  by  the  side  of  the  box.    After 
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every  ndn,  the  water  was  collected  and  poured  upon  one  of  the  boxes.  Upon 
the  other,  an  equal  volume  of  distilled  water  was  poured.  The  experiment 
was  commenced  on  the  15th  of  March  and  was  terminated  on  the  15tli  of 
July.  The  result  was  not  favorable  to  the  theory  that  the  azote  of  plants  is 
derived  from  the  azoUsed  matters  of  rain-water. 

The  di£ference  between  the  two  crops  consisted  in  the  order  (ordre)  of  deve- 
lopment which  was  observed  under  the  same  circumstances,  in  fact,  the  sur- 
face watered  by  rain  produced  425*22  grs.  of  crop,  in  which  were  3*9  gis.  of 
azote.  The  surface  watered  with  distilled  water  produced  469*4  grs.  of  crop, 
in  which  were  4*1  grs.  azote. 

To  this  experiment  it  may  be  objected,  it  is  true,  that  rain  furnishes  to 
phints  only  a  part  of  the  azotised  matters  which  they  receive  from  the 
atmosphere,  while  the  greatest  part  comes  from  the  fog  or  the  dew,  and, 
above  all,  from  the  particles  floating  in  the  air.  This  opinion  can  not  be 
supported,  for  the  same  grain  as  that  cultivated  in  the  boxes,  cultivated  in 
the  same  soil,  though  inclosed  in  a  bell,  the  air  of  which  was  renewed  many 
times  a  day,  afber  Wng  deprived  of  all  the  particles  which  it  held  in  suspen- 
sion, produced  as  much  grain  as  that  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  and  double 
the  amount  of  straw.  Seside,  facts  of  another  class  seem  to  me  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  secondary  part  which  the  azotised  matters  of  rain  play  in  the 
nutrition  of  plants.  We  have  admitted  that  a  hectare  of  earth,  ciAtivated 
with  artichokes,  takes  from  the  air  43  kils.  of  azote,  because  the  crop  coiir 
tained  43  kils  of  azote  more  than  the  manure. 

In  assuming  this  number  of  43  kilogrammes  as  the  expression  of  the 
quantity  of  azote  furnished  by  the  atmosphere,  we  have  supposed  that  the 
whole  of  the  azote  of  the  manure  had  been  appropriated  by  tne  crop.  I^  con- 
trary to  this  hypothesis,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  a  part  of  the  azote  oi  the 
manure  is  lost  during  the  progress  of  the  growth,  that  it  is  dissipated  in  the 
air,  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  it  results  from  this,  that  the  surface  under  cul- 
ture will  in  fact  have  absorbed  more  azote  than  has  been  claimed ;  and  if 
the  ammonia  brought  by  the  rain  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  the  soil  has  lost, 
it  is  evident  that,  in  either  case,  the  azote  absorbed  by  the  growth  could  not 
come  from  the  ammonia  of  the  rain.  But  Uiis  loss  of  a  part  of  the  azote  of 
the  manure  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  an  experiment  of  M.  Boussingault* 
This  learned  man  has  found,  in  fact,  that  a  bed  of  snow  which  had  remained 
during  thirty-six  hours  upon  the  soil  of  a  garden,  contained  0*085  grs.  of 
ammonia  per  litre  of  water,  more  than  the  watei  from  the  same  snow,  col- 
lected immediately  after  its  fall.  As  to  the  origin  of  this  excess  of  ammonia, 
M.  Boussingault  adds  that,  to  his  mind,  there  is  the  highest  evidence  that  it 
came  from  vapors  emitted  from  the  soil. 

But  if  we  admit  that  the  bed  of  snow  had  one  centimetre  of  depth,  it 
will  follow  that  each  square  metre  of  surface  corresponds  to  10  litres  of  water, 
which  shows,  consequently,  the  certain  loss  of  ammonia  to  be  0*656  grs.,  on 
one  square  metre,  in  thirty-six  hours,  and,  consequently,  the  certain  loss  to  be 
856  grammes  per  hectare  in  the  same  time.  If  we  admit,  finally,  that  each 
day  of  the  year  the  loss  has  been  the  same  as  in  that  upon  which  the  snow 
fell,  we  arrive  at  this  result,  that  one  hectare  of  garden-soil,  upon  land  on 
which  the  snow  has  remained  for  thirty-six  hours,  dissipates,  in  the  course  of 
one  year,  208  kilogrammes  of  ammonia,  or  172  kilogrammes  of  azote.  I 
would  not  attach  to  these  numbers  more  importance  than  belongs  to  them, 
but  present  them  only  to  establish  the  principle ;  for  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
azote  which  the  earth  receives  from  the  rain  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  azote 
of  the  manure  lost  by  the  earth,  then  the  excess  of  azote  on  the  crop  can  not 
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eome  from  the  ammonia  of  the  raby  from  fogs,  nor  from  dews.  But  this  is 
the  only  point  which  I  wish  to  make  prominent  Thus,  while  the  most  recent 
analyses  apportion  to  the  rain  and  to  the  air,  more  and  more  minute  (faible) 
quantities  of  ammonia,  on  the  other  side,  on  the  contrary,  a  more  profound 
study  of  the  production  of  plants  establishes  beyond  doubt,  that  the  air 
fomkhes  to  plants  much  more  azote  than  has  been  supposed.  I  have 
thought  that  it  would  not  be  without  profit  to  bring  to  the  light  these  two 
facts,  before  I  occupy  myself  with  the  last  memoir  of  M.  Boussingault.  My 
answer  to  this  memoir  w<ll  form  the  subject  of  the  second  part  of  my  com- 
muoication. 

pouring  the  next  session  the  discussion  was  resumed  by  Mons.  Yille,  and 
the  following  report  is  made  of  his  remarks,  in  the  printed  journal :] 

^  I  come  to  tibe  memoir  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  disagreement  This 
memoir  comprises  three  points :  1 .  A  critique  of  the  method  I  have  pursued. 

2.  An  exposition  of  a  different  method  which  the  author  considers  preferable. 

3.  The  general  conclusion  that  the  azote  of  the  air  is  not  absorbed  by  plants. 
I  proceed  to  treat  of  each  separately. 

In  his  researches,  M.  Boussingault  has  never  obtained  more  than  a  few 
grammes  of  growth.  The  weight  of  this  growth  is  scarcely  three  or  four 
times  that  of  the  seed.  Thus,  to  cite  only  two  examples :  In  1852,  a  bean, 
we^hing  0*53  grs.,  after  two  months' culhvation,  produced  0*90  grs.  of  crop; 
in  1853,  two  of  the  lupin,  weighing  0*82  grs.,  produced  1*72  grs.  of  crop. 
AU  the  results  were  analogous.  On  the  contrary,  in  my  experiments  in  1850, 
3*4  grs.  of  aeed  produced  64*20  grs.  of  growth,  (dried  to  120  d^ees.)  In 
1851,  0*35  grs-  of  seed  produced  68*80  grains  of  growth,  (dried  as  before.^ 
In  1852,  8*00  grs.  of  seed  produced  229*61  of  growth,  (dried  as  before.) 
Thus,  in  1851,  for  example,  tibe  weight  of  the  growth  is  186  times  that  of 
the  seed. 

In  the  experiments  of  M.  Boussingault,  the  quantity  of  azote  lost  during 
this  period  of  culture,  varied  from  0*019  grs.  to  0*124.  In  my  experiments, 
the  only  quantities  of  azote  absorbed  were : 

In  1849,     .     .     .     0*103  grs.  I  In  1851,     .    .     .     0*481  grs. 
In  1850,     .     .     .     1*180    "    I  In  1862,     .     .     ,     1*624    « 

So,  under  the  double  report  of  the  quantity  of  growth  obtained,  and  of 
quantities  of  azote  absorbed,  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  between  the 
researches  of  M.  Boussingault  and  myself. 

On  the  other  side,  if  we  inform  ourselves  of  what  is  passing  in  natural 
vegetation,  we  shall  find  that  plants  develop  themselves  much  more  than  in 
mj  experiments.  We  shall  agree  that  they  contain  much  more  azote,  and 
tfaat  they  reproduce  their  seed  every  year.  In  my'experiments,  the  wheat  has 
prodaeed  gruns  of  perfect  organism,  and  tlie  sun  has  produced  rudimentary 
grains.  In  the  experiments  of  M.  Boussingault,  there  is  never  a  vestige  of 
frnctification.  So,  in  a  general  manner,  I  have  more  nearly  imitated  the  con- 
ditions of  nature  than  M.  Boussingault  This  result  is  independent  of  all 
numeric  calculations. 

2.  In  my  experiments,  the  quantity  of  azote  absorbed  is  considerable.  One 
contends  fliat  this  azote  comes  from  the  azote  of  the  air ;  another,  that  its 
origin  is  fix>m  the  ammonia,  of  which  the  air  contains  faint  traces.  I  hasten 
to  examine  what  this  claim  has  for  a  foundation,  I  will  limit  the  discussion 
to  the  experiments  of  1850. 

In  1850,  in  a  bell,  into  which  65*154  litres  of  air  had  been  passed,  some 
plants  which  were  sown  in  calcined  sand  absorbed  1*180  grs.  of  azote.  To 
aoeonnt  for  this  absorption^  it  would  require  that  the  air  should  contain  17 
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kilogrammea  of  ammonia  in  a  million  kilogrammes.  But  we  know  of  a  cer- 
tainty that  it  contains  less  than  133  grammes.   -(Graham.) 

It  is  affain  objected  that  the  azote  absorbed  by  the  plants  comes  from  the 
particles  (poussieres)  which  the  air  holds  in  suspension.  Admitting  that  these 
particles  contain  10  per  cent  of  azote,  for  which  this  supposition  would  furnish 
some  fouaJciblon,  it  would  require  that  11*180  gra.  of  particles  should  pass 
into  the  bell,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  a  million  times  more  than  M.  Boussin- 
gault  has  ever  obtained  in  a  direct  examinati^on.  (S^milligrammes  to  15,000 
Htres  of  air.) 

In  1851  and  1852,  the  experiments  of  1850  were  repeated,  but  under 
other  conditions.  Before  entering  into  the  bell,  the  air  passed  under  coal- 
dust  impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  into  a  solution  of  bi-carbonate 
of  soda.  Hence,  from  that  instant,  the  particles  of  ammonia  could  not  affect 
the  result.  But,  the  plants  having  absorbed  as  much  azote  as  in  the  first 
case,  I  draw  the  general  conclusion,  that  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  me  do  not  at  all  weaken  my  conclusions. 

The  recent  experiments  of  M.  Boussingault  have  invariably  consisted  in 
sowing  a  few  grains  in  a  confined  atmosphere,  and  the  experiment  has  been 
left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Since  1851, 1  have  been  convinced  that  under  these 
conditions  vegetation  could  not  be  supported.  Indeed,  if  any  one  will  make 
two  experiments,  simultaneously,  upon  the  same  plant,  upon  a  cereal,  for 
example,  in  one  of  which  the  air  of  the  bell  shall  be  renewed,  and  in  the 
other  shall  not  be  renewed,  in  the  first  the  plant  will  develop  a  good  stalk 
and  produce  grain,  in  the  second  the  same  plant  will  form  a  very  lean  stalk 
and  produce  n,o  grain.  Hence,  the  renewal  of  the  air  is  an  essential  condition 
to  the  success  of  the  experiment  But  one  can  not  invalidate  the  results  of 
experiments  conducted  with  a  renewal  of  air,  by  other  experiments  conducted 
in  confined  air.  It  may  be  said,  it  is  true,  that  I  attribute  too  much  efifect 
to  a  change  of  air — that  plants  prosper  equally  well  in  the  two  cases.  In 
order  to  meet  diis  objection,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  report  the  following 
experiment,  which  was  repeated  from  that  of  1837,  and  for  which  science  is 
indebted  to  M.  Boussingault : 

**The  Ist  of  SeptemW,  1837,  some  clover  was  sown  in  a  porcelain  pot, 
filled  with  calcined  sand  after  the  pot  was  inclosed  in  a  bell.  Each  day  500 
or  600  litres  of  air  were  passed  into  the  bell ;  and  to  intercept  particlea, 
it  was  washed  in  a  tube  and  bowl  of  Liebig's,  half  full  of  water.  But  in  these 
new  conditions,  the  clover  absorbed  0*008  grs.  of  azote  in  a  month,  and  still 
no  account  was  taken  of  the  azotised  matters  wiUi  which  the  sand  of  the  pot 
remained  impregnated.  Thus,  although  the  recent  experiments  of  M.  Bous- 
singault charge  a  loss  of  azote,  the  only  one  which  he  had  made  in  which 
he  placed  himself  at  all  in  the  conditions  in  which  I  have  since  experimented, 
he  finds  a  gain.  It  is  true,  that  one  may  still  demand  why,  under  these  con- 
ditions, M.  Boussingault  obtained  so  feeble  an  absorption  of  azote,  and  why 
I  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  so  large.  The  difference  results  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  the  nature  of  the  pots  used  by  M.  Boussingault.  In  fact,  this  learned 
man  has  always  used  pots  of  porcelain.  But  in  these  pots  vegetation  never 
flourishes.  The  sand  consolidates  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  the  roots 
penetrate  it  with  difficulty,  the  gases  which  surround  these  do  not  renew 
them,  yegetation  suffers ;  and  the  best  proof  one  can  have  of  this  is,  that  M. 
Boussingault  has  never  obtained  a  growth  more  than  three  or  four  times  the 
weight  of  the  seed. 

When  one  experiments  upon  living  plants,  the  first  condition  is,  that  they 
should  always  be  able  to  fulfill  their  functions.    K  a  plant  is  confined,  so 
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that  the  roots  can  not  extend  themselves,  if  their  spongiolea  can  not  find  a  sup- 
ply of  gases  and  the  oxygen  which  is  necessary  for  tnem ;  in  fine,  if  the  eva- 
poration of  the  water  which  flows  into  the  leaves  be  obstructed,  that  plant 
finds  itself  in  an  abnormal  condition,  and  will  not  succeed.  But  now,  because 
v^tation  is  languishing,  and  plants  do  not  develop  themselves,  is  one  author- 
ized to  conclude  that  plants  do  not  find  in  the  air  all  the  materials  which  their 
nourishment  requires  f  and,  because  the  surrounding  azote  is  not  absorbed, 
that  it  is  not  absorbable  in  its  natural  condition  ?  So  far  from  this,  in  reality, 
it  shows  that  this  result  is  but  the  effect  of  a  defective  experiment.  And,  in 
tactf  if  we  inquire  why  a  plant  which  is  confined  in  a  sphere  does  not  prosper, 
although  it  is  furnished  with  more  oxygen  and  carbon  and  azote  than  it 
could  absorb  under  circumstances  in  which  it  might  prosper,  it  is  because  in 
these  special  conditions  the  plants  could  not  relieve  themselves  of  the  excess 
of  water  which  the  use  of  sap  caused  to  flow  into  their  leaves,  and  the  evapo- 
ration of  which  is  an  essential  condition  by  means  of  which  the  circulation  of 
diis  fluid  is  secured.  And  how,  in  fact,  could  any  evaporation  take  place  ? 
The  plant  is  confined  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  saturated  with  moisture. 
Evaporation  is  not  possible  until  the  temperature  of  the  interior  ur  assumes 
tax  ascending  motion,  and  during  this  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapor  of  the 
water  augments  at  the  same  time  with  the  power  of  saturation  of  the  air  as 
to  moisture.  And  again,  as  to  this  particular  case,  the  plant  loses  a  part  of 
the  benefit  which  this  elevation  of  temperature  creates  for  it,  since  the  water 
which  collects  upon  the  interior  walls  of  the  sphere  contributes  more  than 
the  evaporation  of  the  sand  to  saturate  the  air  with  moisture. 

On  the  contrary,  in  a  bell  in  which  the  air  is  renewed,  the  air  which  enters 
is  of  a  temperature  inferior  Jbo  that  of  the  bell. '  In  proportion  as  the  tem- 
perature is  elevated,  it  is  charged  with  a  new  quantity  of  vapor.  Each  litre 
of  air  which  arrives  may  be  considered  as  a  void  space  which  the  evaporation 
of  the  sand  should  contribute  to  fill,  especially  if  one  is  careful,  by  an  arrange- 
ment which  I  always  adopt,  to  make  the  aur  descend  from  the  top  of  the  bell, 
and  to  come  in  contact  with  the  plant  before  leaving  it 

If  we  strip  the  discussion  of  this  incidental  question,  the  disagreement  is 
confined  to  very  narrow  limits.  On  one  side,  it  is  said  that  the  azote  of  the 
atmosphere  does  not  promote  the  nutrition  of  plants ;  and  on  the  other,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  is  absorbed  by  them.  To  justify  the  former  opinion, 
one  dies  experiments  carried  on  in  a  confined  atmosphere ;  to  demonstrate 
the  second,  that  which  ascribes  a  positive  and  direct  agency  to  the  azote 
of  the  lur,  in  the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  reliance  is  had  upon  experiments 
made  in  a  renewed  atmosphere.  The  whole  question  is  ^en  reduced  to 
this — to  discover  whether  plants  act  in  the  same  manner  in  the  two  cases. 
Bat  since,  in  operating  incidentally,  in  a  renewed  atmosphere,  M.  Boussin- 
ganlt  has  discovered  a  feeble  absorption  of  azote,  the  disagreement  becomes 
still  more  limited,  and  is  finally  reduced  to  the  ascertaining  whether  it  is  in 
&e  nature  of  the  phenomena  that  it  remains  feeble,  or  if,  in  adopting  the 
eonditions  which  I  secured,  it  can  be  made  stronger.  This  question  can  not 
be  solved  without  a  new  experiment,  under  the  control  of  the  commisdon. 
For  myself,  I  desire  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  experimentation,  and  I 
have  constructed  two  sets  of  apparatus,  which  I  place  at  the  disposition  of 
the  commission,"  etc. 

If  on.— A  millegramme  ia  *0164  grains ;  a  centigramme,  *1548  grains ;  a  decegramme^ 
1*6434  graine;  a  gramme.  16*4840  grains;  a  decagramme,  164*8402  grains  or  6*64 
dradbms  averdapQi&    10  decagrammes  ^  a  hectogramme ;  10  hectogrammes  -«  a  kilo- 
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MR.    BOYDBN'S    PLACB,    TOPSFIELD,    MASS. 
USE  OF  HAZSL-RODS  BY  MB.  WILLABD. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Having  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  my  friend,  Fred'k 
Boyden,  of  Topsfield,  you  wul  please  accept  some  crayon-sketches  of  his  free- 
hold, and  some  of  his  animals.  It  is  the  old  Growninshield  Farm  and  man- 
sion, including  some  two  hundred  acres,  capable  of  yielding  as  many  tons  of 
English  hay,  beside  all  that  is  needed  for  pasture,  tiUage,  and  a  spacious  gar- 
den, with  a  great  and  choice  variety  of  fruit-trees,  shrubbery,  and  vines 
accessible  by  walks  which  have  been  sown  with  salt,  so  that  not  a  weed  or 
spire  of  grass  impedes  the  pleasant  rambles.  It  is  one  laige  swell  of  land. 
Ihe  buildings  are  on  the  eastern  slope,  near  the  greatest  elevation,  surrounded 
by  many  kinds  of  ornamental  trees,  among  which  the  fir  and  maple  are  con- 
spicuous on  the  avenues ;  apple-trees  by  the  walls  inclosing  and  dividing  this 
extensive  and  princely  domain,  which  were  built  at  an  expense  of  some 
thousands.  The  land  is  generally  rich  and  productive,  having  suffered  little 
from  the  drought,  so  extensively  and  long  prevalent 

It  was  to  designate  a  spot  where  to  dig  for  a  spring  of  living  water,  that 
I  was  requested  to  visit  his  premises,  that  might,  if  possible,  be  brought  to 
his  bams  in  pipes,  where  his  large  stock  is  now  supplied  by  a  chain-pump 
from  a  well  40  feet  deep,  requiring  the  labor  of  one  man  a  great  part  of  his 
time.  In  this  I  succeeded  by  the  use  of  mineral-rods :  finding  a  vein  of 
water  25  feet  deep,  running  toward  the  bam,  from  the  height  of  land,  till 
within  12  feet  of  the  surface.  From  this  point  it  may  be  conveyed,  with  a 
Gl^ong  pre&sure,  to  his  stables,  and  after  accommodating  his  large  herd  of 
Bwine  in  the  barn-cellar  under  them,  waste  into  a  reservoir.  I  might  add, 
several  gentlemen  were  present  during  the  examination,  from  different  towns, 
who  witnessed  the  operation  of  the  rods,  and  the  highly  satisfactory  results. 
After  which,  I  examined  the  grounds  of  another  gentleman,  who  had  thought 
he  would  spare  no  expense  for  an  aqueduct,  if  he  could  bring  water  into  his 
chambers.  After  long  and  carefully  traversing  his  premises,  we  succeeded  in 
finding  a  spring  sufficiently  elevated  for  his  purpose.  This  took  most  of  the 
day,  and  demonstrated  to  the  most  skeptical  the  merits  of  this  immense  labor- 
savmg  operation,  as  a  reliable  way  of  ascertaining  these  subterranean  channels, 
or  springs  of  living  water.  In  some  cases,  we  could  trace  a  vein  by  the  per- 
pendicular attraction  of  the  rods,  occasionally  setting  stakes,  and  ascertain  its 
depth  ^y  stations  on  each  side,  where  the  attraction  would  be  horizontally 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  stakes  over  the  vein.  In  one  case  we 
found  the  attraction  toward  a  single  point,  from  any  station  within  G!tj  feet ; 
hence  we  concluded  there  was  a  boiling  spring. 

I  was  highly  gratified  by  inspecting  some  fifty  of  Mr.  Boyden's  pigs,  and 
by  learning  their  pedigree  to  be  unquestionable.  They  are  pure  Suffoll,  from 
the  Stickney  importation.  The  b^t  plates  I  have  ever  seen  are  a  fair  da- 
guerreotype of  some  of  his  boars.  He  has  one,  three  years  old,  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  could  be  desired.  Most  of  his  pigs  are  from  this  beautiful  sire.  I 
could  not  leave  till  I  had  selected  a  pair  from  a  favorite  sow,  which  I  expect 
soon  to  receive  by  the  car8,;and  feed  with  pleasure.  He  has  sold  some  to  go 
to  Iowa  I    We  must  esteem  him  a  "  benefactor/'  who  furnishes  the  sire  and 
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dam  of  a  breed  gaiaing  two  pounds  of  &t  per  day,  with  the  same  feed  that 
wonldy  in  anj  other  breed,  gain  but  one,  no  less  than  he  who  does  the  same 
in  grass. 

When  we  had  taken  tea,  I  feared  we  should  miss  the  cars,  as  the  railroad 
station  of  Beaye^Brook  was  three  miles  distant  He  said, ''  No" — harnessed 
Ma  stallion,  19  years  old — ^looking  at  his  watch,  said,  "  Time  enough.'^  True ; 
we  were  there  in  twelve  minutes,  under  a  check  rein.  He  showed  me  his 
young  stud,  "  Tri-color."  The  next  day  was  Cattle-Show  at  Lawrence,  and  I 
notice  since,  in  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  "The  first  premium  of  $20, 
for  best  staUion,  *  Tri-color,'  was  awarded  to  Frederick  Boyden,  of  Topsfield." 
I  saw  some  of  the  stock  of  both  his  old  and  young  horse,  two-year  old  colts, 
that  he  said  could  not  be  bought  for  $200  each  1  His  swine  were  exhibited 
last  year,  and  are  known  and  appreciated.  I  doubt  not  the  publisher,  the 
writer,  and  the  subject  of  this  article,  would  participate  in  the  pleasure  of  aid- 
ing in  the  wider  circulation  of  this  choice  breed  of  swine,  if  twenty  farmers, 
in  as  many  counties  this  side  of  Iowa,  should  each  send  for  a  pair,  or  a  boar 
only,  to  cross  with  the  best  sows  of  other  breeds ;  thus  giving  them  service  in 
supplanting  some  of  the  wretched  animals  I  will  not  describe. 

Youra,  truly,  Bbkjamin  Willard. 

Lancaster,  Mass.,  Oct.  4^  1854. 


BUILDING     MATERIALS. 

Granite  akd  Syenite. — ^Granite  occurs  very  extensively  through  this 
country,  but  it  generally  occupies  a  small  extent  of  surface.  It  is  protruded 
in  the  form  of  veins  and  irregular  beds.  What  is  denominated  granite  is  not 
always  properly  so  called.  The  true  granite  often  passes  into  syenite.  The 
difference  is  this :  Granite  is  composed  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica.  Syenite, 
of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  hornblende,  with  very  little  mica,  or  none  at  all.  The 
£ir-famed  '*  Quincy  Granite  "  is  a  true  syenite. 

These  rocks  occur  extensively  in  Canada,  and  on  through  New-England, 
being  separated  from  those  of  Canada  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of  more  recent 
rocks  in  the  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence.  From  New-England  they  extend 
soutb-westerly,  parallel  to  the  coast,  in  a  belt,  somewhat  limited  in  width, 
nearly  to  the  Mississippi.  On  the  west  side  of  the  continent,  granite  and  its 
associates  constitute  the  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

The  prevailing  rocks  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  are 
hjpersthene,  which  is  a  variety  of  syenite.  Granite  and  syenite  form  the 
most  durable  building  material,  and  can  be  wrought  into  very  handsome 
forms.  We  have  seen  wreaths,  oak-leaves,  and  other  fenciful  patterns,  cut 
in  very  bold  style  from  this  rock,  on  the  caps  of  pillars,  pilasters,  etc.,  with 
very  good  effect.  Still,  in  beauty  it  must  yield  to  marble,  which  has  beauty 
in  itself  as  well  as  in  the  designs  sculptured  out  of  it. 

When  very  large  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  admitting  architectural 
designs  suggestive  of  grandeur  rather  than  lightness  and  grace,  the  granite 
is  a  very  suitable  material.  We  know  of  but  one  objection  to  it,  and  that  is 
its  inability  to  bear  the  experience  of  a  fire.  It  endures  heat  without  injury, 
and  in  this  may  be  and  probably  is  superior  to  marble,  or  the  brown  sand- 
stone, (which  we  are  yet  to  describe ;)  but  if  water  is  thrown  upon  it  when 
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thoroughly  heated,  chips  fly  from  it  in  great  quantities,  and  the  finish  of  the 
surface  is  utterly  ruined.  It  may  be  even  that  the  whole  block,  thus  exposed 
to  sudden  change  of  temperature,  will  split  in  pieces.  We  have  seen  window- 
caps,  and  other  small  blocks,  thus  broken  in  more  than  one  instance.  But 
those  who  have  seen  the  Tremont  House,  in  Boston,  or  some  of  the  large 
warehouses  on  the  wharves  and  water  streets  of  that  city,  or  have  noti(^ 
Trinity  Church,  in  Summer  street,  and  the  two  beautiful  blocks  of  stores  by 
the  side  of  and  opposite  to  that  church,  to  say  nothing  of  some  others  ia 
Milk  and  Pearl  streets,  in  that  "  Granite  City,*^  wiU  no  doubt  agree  with  us, 
that  it  is  a  very  admirable  material  for  such  uses  as  we  have  described. 

The  most  widely-known  quarries  of  " granite"  in  this  jsection  of  country, 
(Eastern  Massachusetts,)  occur  at  Cape  Ann,  Quincy,  and  near  Chelmsford, 
all  in  Massachusetts.  A  ledge  of  this  rock  extends  from  Cohasset  to  Quincy, 
and  another  from  Cape  Ann  to  Salem.  Valuable  localities  are  also  found  in 
Danvers  and  Lynnfield.  On  Cape  Ann,  at  Squam,  blocks  have  been  cut  out 
60  feet  length,  and  at  Pidgeon's  Cove,  100  feet  long  and  4  feet  thick.  Most  of 
the  granite  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  is  good  as  a  building  stone,  while  nearly 
all  in  the  western  counties  is  coarse  and  quite  unsuited  to  such  uses. 

The  famous  Chelmsford  granite  is  quarried,  not  in  Chelmsford,  but  in  the 
adjoining  towns  of  Westford  and  Tyngsboro'.  At  Pelham,  N.  EL,  4  miles 
from  Lowell,  and  at  Fitchburg,  granite  of  similar  character  is  found.  The 
latter  constitutes  the  mass  of  a  hiH  300  feet  high.  At  these  localities  it  has 
been  quarried  to  some  extent.  Granite  suitable  for  building  is  also  found  in 
Western  Massachusetts,  in  Northampton,  Whately,  and  Williamsburg,  and  a 
good  Bvenite  in  Belchertown.  The  westerly'part  of  Worcester  county,  Hamp- 
shire, Hampden,  and  Franklin  coimties,  also  produce  a  gneiss  which  forms  a 
good  building  stone. 

In  Rhode-Island,  gneiss  is  the  predominant  rock,  through  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  State,  and  some  valuable  quarries  are  wrought 

The  cost  of  these  blocks  is  small  compared  with  almost  any  other  kind  of 
rock  suited  for  such  uses.  Those  of  the  Bunker-Hill  Monument,  in  a  rough 
state,  delivered  at  Charlestown,  was  13  cents  and  3  mills  a  foot.  The  cost  of 
hammering  and  fine  dressing  granite,  in  Boston,  on  the  style  of  the  Tremont 
House,  is  30  cents  a  square  foot.  The  columns  of  the  Hospital  cost  one  dol- 
lar a  foot. 

As  already  suggested,  granite  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
States.  But  the  number  of  quarries,  at  least  those  known  beyond  their  own 
neighborhood,  is  comparatively  limited.  The  survey  of  Soudi-Carolina  has 
made  known  to  the  public  several  very  fine  quarries  within  that  State.  In 
Lexington  and  Newberry  districts  fine  granite  for  building  purposes  is  abun- 
dant. It  extends  for  many  miles,  and  being  near  the  banks  of  a  navigable 
river,  is  of  convenient  access.  It  is  described  as  resembling  a  coarse  gray 
marble.  The  granite  of  Kershaw  is  remarkable  for  its  crystalline  struc- 
ture. There  is  also  a  porphyritic  granite  near  Camden,  which  is  said  to  bo 
very  handsome.  Syenite  occurs  in  Abbeville,  Fairfield,  and  Lexington  dis- 
tricts, which  is  described  as  resembling  the  "Quincy  Granite."  Gneiss  also 
occurs  in  the  same  State,  some  of  the  varieties  of  which  are  equally  substan- 
tial and  desirable  as  syenite,  although  the  proportions  of  tne  minerals  of 
which  gneiss  is  composed  difier  very  much  m  diflferent  localities.  Gneiss 
underlies  most  of  the  marbles  of  South-Carolina,  and  \?hen  these  are  opened 
other  treasures,  equally  valuable,  may  thus  be  made  productive. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  point  out  many  more  of  these  sources  of  wealth, 
existing  almost  without  limit  in  numerous  sections  of  our  country.    If  our 
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readers  will  give  us  information  on  this  subject,  each  in  his  own  locality,  and 
through  as  mach  wider  extent  as  his  information  will  permit,  we  shall  cheer- 
follj  give  room  for  it  in  these  pages.  Oar  object  is  to  draw  out  these  hidden 
treasures  from  the  comparative  ignorance  which  prevails  everywhere,  almost, 
out  of  New-England,  in  reference  to  them,  and  by  making  vthem  known,  open 
new  sources  of  wealth  and  of  beauty  and  of  convenience.  They  are  far  more 
valuable  to  a  community  than  those  of  silver  and  gold,  and  each  section  of 
country,  as  far  as  possible,  should  rely  on  their  own  resources  for  these  very 
important  productions. 

The  sand-stones,  etc.,  will  occupy  our  attention  in  our  next  issue. 


RAISING    FOREST-TREES. 

Why  win  our  land-owners  fail  to  do  "  themselves  and  the  state "  good 
service,  in  giving  their  practical  attention  to  this  sort  of  culture  ?  No  crop 
is  surer  nor  so  sure,  and  many  crops  that  cost  much  labor  will  not  pay  half 
as  well.  Wood  must  be  in  great  demand  in  this  country  for  all  kinds  of  use. 
As  fuel,  it  can  not  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  For  a  building  material,  for 
many  sorts  of  structures,  there  can  be  no  substitute,  and  for  a  thousand  mis- 
cellaneous purposes  it  is  indispensable.  We  can  do  as  well  without  grass  as 
without  the  product  of  the  forest. 

We  have  recently  described  the  proper  culture  of  the  locust,  a  tree  of  pre- 
eminent value.  Other  trees  are  as  essential  in  their  way.  And  some  will 
pay  a  compound  interest.  For  example :  a  sugar-maple  grows  and  flourishes 
with  a  vigor  scarcely  diminished,  though  forced  to  yield  to  the  sugar-maker 
many  gallons  of  sap  every  spring.  Probably  a  little  more  careful  cultivation 
would  restore  all  the  loss  it  might  otherwise  sustain.  Hence  it  furnishes  a 
very  profitable  crop,  always  commanding  cash  in  the  market,  while  it  also 
produces  as  pleasant  a  fuel  as  can  be  found.  We  know  of  nothing,  unless  it 
be  hickory,  which  is  more  desirable  for  such  use.  For  charcoal  it  is  one  of 
the  best  of  trees — while  its  timber  is  useful  for  many  purposes.  Beside  all 
thiSy  it  possesses  uncommon  attractions  as  a  shade-tree. 

Birch-trees  can  be  sown  or  transplanted  with  very  little  cost  or  trouble. 
The  chestnut  is  also  a  desirable  tree.  It  flourishes  where  many  crops  would 
starve.  A  dry  sandy  loam,  enriched  only  by  its  own  product,  is  its  natural  soil. 
Hence  it  would  prove  successful  on  land  where  little  else  would  grow,  and 
where  nothing  else  would  render  a  very  liberal  return.  The  most  important 
elements  required  by  deciduous  trees  are  alkaline.  Nearly  one  tenth  part  of 
the  ash  of  such,  and  even  of  mo^t  trees,  is  of  this  character.  Hence,  when  pines 
and  other  evergreens  have  been  cut  off,  and  the  land  has  been  burned,  we  find 
a  second  growth  of  deciduous  trees.  The  land  is  changed  in  its  character,  so 
that  what  had  before  but  a  scantv  supply  of  these  elements,  is  now  better 
famished  with  them,  and  under  tnese  improved  circumstances  the  seeds  of 
the  deciduous  trees,  dispersed  everywhere,  by  winds,  snows,  water-streams, 
birds,  ammals,  etc.,  germinate  and  grow,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  for  which 
the  soil  and  other  conditions  are  not  now  so  well  adapted.  Trees  of  the  fir 
tribe,  we  are  told  by  Liebig,  grow  upon  the  sand-stone  and  lime-stone  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  and  the  Jura,    The  finest  forests  of  deciduous  trees 
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cover  the  soils  '^of  gneiss,  mica,  slate,  and  granite,  in  Bavaria;  of  clinkstone 
on  the  Rhone,  of  basalt  in  Yogelsburge,  and  of  clay-slate  on  the  Rhine  and 
Eifel,  while  thej  can  not  be  produced  on  the  sandy  or  calcareous  soils  on 
which  pines  thrive." 

The  black-walnut  and  the  butternut  ((^uite  worthy  of  culture  for  its  capital 
nuts)  need  a  deep  gravelly  loam,  or  a  nch  clay.  A  calcareous  soil  is  best 
adapted  to  these.  The  hickory,  oak,  beech-tree,  etc,  will  not  succeed  so  well 
in  sand,  but  either  of  these  trees  will  grow  in  any  good  primitive  soiL  Oak 
grows  well  on  any  variety  of  good  soil,  if  it  be  not  too  wet 

The  various  nut-trees  should  be  sown  before  the  nut  is  thoroughly  dried. 
Follow  nature.  Those  with  a  hard  shell  require  the  action  of  the  frosty  and 
should  not  be  buried  too  deep.  If  not  quite  fresh  when  planted,  all  aeeda 
should  be  soaked  in  water  before  they  are  sown,  and  with  many,  if  gypsnm 
or  other  fertilizer  is  partially  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  suffered  to  adhere  to 
the  seed,  so  much  the  better.  Seeds,  properly  matured,  are  nature's  only 
reliance,  and  hence,  if  we  are  wise  in  copying  her  ways,  we  can  not  fail  to 
obtain  the  reward  of  our  labor.  The  cedar  grows  in  any  soil,  from  dry  sand 
and  gravel  to  rich  loam. 

But  something  more  than  this  general  information  is  desirable ;  for  in  fact 
this  is  no  more  tiban  any  observing  man  would  be  likely  to  discover  for  himself^ 
and  therefore  we  present,  in  a  concise  manner,  the  principles  adopted  in 
countries  where  such  culture  is  systematically  entered  upon.  In  some  parts 
of  Europe,  the  growth  of  forests  is  as  scientifically  conducted  as  crops  of 
wheat  The  following  method,  which  combines  the  culture  of  trees  and  of 
ordinary  crops,  is  perhaps  as  judicious  and  as  practicable,  in  this  country,  as 
any  other  plan,  though  by  no  means  the  only  one  by  which  a  growth  of 
trees  may  secure  substantaal  benefit  both  to  the  land  and  to  its  owner. 

For  new  countries,  where  the  original  forest  is  still  in  existence,  the  first 
suggestion  may  be  important,  but  it  would  not  of  course  be  applicable  to  the 
older  sections  of  our  country ;  such  farmers  are  interested  only  in  the  subse- 
quent suggestions,  but  all  these  are  worthy  of  note  everywhere.  We  proceed 
to  set  forth  our  method  : 

1.  Choose  a  forest  the  circumstances  of  which  are  appropriate  to  such  a 
treatment,  and  divide  it  into  a  certain  number  of  sections  or  cuttings,  having 
regard  to  the  condition  and  qualities  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  the  kind  of  tree 
desired. 

2.  Each  year  one  of  these  sections  is  cut  down  and  cleared,  and  the  soil 
is  devoted  to  cereals,  as  an  ordinary  field. 

3.  A  kind  of  tree  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  place  is  selected,  and  these 
are  planted  in  rows,  at  a  distance  of  50  feet  or  upward,  as  one  has  a  desire  to 
increase  the  growth  of  wood,  or  of  grass,  or  of  grain.    The  stems  of  the  trees  * 
forming  these  rows  should  be  firom  2^  to  4  feet  distant 

4.  Between  the  rows  of  trees  grain  or  soise  other  crop  may  be  cultivated, 
so  long  as  the  trees  will  not  injure  them. 

5.  When  the  trees  grow  to  such  a  size  as  to  injure  each  other,  part  of  them 
should  be  cut  down. 

6.  The  land  should  not  be  cultivated  when  the  trees  shall  produce  a  shade 
injurious  to  the  crop.  Other  trees  should  be  cut  from  time  to  time,  until  a 
suitable  number  is  left,  regard  being  had  to  the  use  to  which  the  trees  are  to 
be  applied,  whether  for  fuel,  timber  of  large  or  small  size,  etc 

*I.  When  the  trees  have  reached  a  suitable  age  they  should  be  cut  down, 
the  stumps  removed,  and  other  trees  planted.    But  the  trees  should  now  be 
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planted  where  the  crops  were  caltivated  before,  and  the  crops  sown  where 
the  ibnner  row  of  trees  was  grown. 

8.  Hie  rows  of  trees  should  range  north  and  south. 

Pnrit-trees  or  forest-trees  might  be  treated  by  this  method  with  great 
ben^t 

On  the  seleotion  of  the  place,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  exposure,  and 
position,  as  well  as  to  the  soil. 

Grounds  that  are  to  be  treated  in  this  manner  should  be  well  prepared  and 
eultivatad.  To  plant  trees  when  the  soil  is  not  in  a  suitable  condition,  would 
be  a  waste  of  labor. 

Numerous  comparisons  have  shown  that  a  growth  of  sixty  years,  thus  con- 
duc(ed,  tully  equi^  that  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yeai's  in  the  native  forest. 
Ifore  abundant  crops  are  obtained  by  the  alternate  culture  of  different  kinds 
of  plants.  If  a  soil,  exhausted  by  successiye  crops,  is  planted  with  trees,  and 
it  remains  forty  years  in  this  state,  cereals  will  afterward  grow  upon  it  with 
mudi  more  vigor  than  before,  and  even  for  some  years,  without  manure. 
But  fruit-trees  and  vines  can  not  succeed  each  other  on  the  same  ground 
with  advantage. 

In  In^a,  men  the  soil  is  exhausted  by  crops  of  indigo,  trees  are  planted 
for  the  puipose  of  restoring  its  fruitfulness.  in  default  of  trees,  the  ground 
is  eov&id  with  branches,  or  brushwood,  which  are  useful  in  restoring  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  to  the  soil.  Every  thing  which  covers  the  ground  promotes 
its  fertility.    A  heap  of  stones  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  promotes  its  growth. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  system,  one  important  consideration  is  that 
by  it  no  ground  is  wasted.  The  space  required  by  the  trees,  in  different 
stages  of  their  growth,  is  furnished,  while  the  cultivation  of  other  crops  is  not 
mterifered  with  by  the  growth  of  the  trees.  When  cereals  can  not  be  profit- 
ably raised,  crops  of  grass  may  be  obtained  until  the  growth  of  the  trees  is 
Bodi  as  to  interfere  with  any  other  crop.  When  the  trees  have  reached  a 
oertaon  growth,  they  will  not  be  liable  to  injury  if  cattle  are  turned  in  to  feed 
upon  the  grass,  while  trees  that  are  planted  in  pasture-lands  are  often 
destroyed. 


ON  PRUNING  TREES  AT  THE  TIME   OP   TRANSPLANTING. 

How  should  trees  be  pruned  at  the  time  of  transplanting  ?  or  should  they 
be  pruned  at  all?  are  yet  open  questions  among  planters.  As  the  subject 
will  at  this  season  of  the  year  be  one  of  the  most  general  interest,  we  propose 
to  offer  a  few  remarks. on  it. 

Ihe  objects  in  view  in  pruning  a  tree  at  the  time  of  transplanting  are  three- 

f<^.    first,  the  removal  of  all  bruised  and  broken  roots  arid  branches.    The 

neceenty  of  this  is  obvious  and  indisputable :  bruised  and  broken  roots  when 

planted  without  being  dressed,  must  decay  and  interpose  very  serious  obstacles 

to  the  formation  of  new  roots ;  they  should  therefore  always  be  pruned  off 

eloaelj  to  the  sound  wood,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  that  will  make  a  smooth, 

dean  cut,  the  sloping  sur&ce  of  which  should  invariably  be  on  the  under  and 

not  on  the  upper  sides  of  the*  roots.    In  making  the  cut,  the  knife  should  be 

laid  to  the  xmder  side  of  the  root,  and  drawn  upward.    The  young  roots 

which  subsequently  spring  from  the  cut  end  of  the  root,  as  from  the  end  of 

a  catting,  strike  downward  at  once,  as  is  natural.    The  reasons  for  pruning 

off  broken  or  bruised  branches  are  equally  obvious.    A  broken  branch  left 
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on  a  tree  will  prod  ace  an  unsightly  and  in  some  cases  a  dangerous  scar; 
but  if  it  be  pruned  off  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  or  to  a  sound  bud,  the 
wound  will  soon  heal  over  or  a  new  shoot  will  be  produced.  It  is  very 
common,  in  pruning  hastily,  to  leave  small  portions  of  branches  without 
eyes.  These,  instead  of  producing  new  shoots,  die  off,  and  th^  new  wood 
growing  in  around  them  produces  unsoundness  that  in  many  cases  brings 
tne  tree  to  an  untimely  end. 

The  second  object  in  pruning  is,  to  mould  the  tree  to  the  desir^  form. 
Trees  coming  from  the  nurseries  are  seldom  in  the  exact  shape  that  the 
planter  wishes.  They  hare  too  many  side  branches,  their  heads  are  too  low 
or  too  high,  or  they  have  some  other  defect  which  the  knife  must  remedy. 
Now  the  question  comes  up,  How  far  is  it  judicious  to  attempt  the  formation 
of  the  tree  at  the  moment  of  transplanting  ?  Several  points  must  be  con- 
sidered. If  the  trees  are  standards  for  the  orchard,  and  they  happen  to  be 
somewhat  slender  in  proportion  to  their  height,  it  would  be  unwke  to  prune 
off  closely  any  side-branches  they  might  have,  because  this  would  direct  the 
future  growth  to  the  top,  and  urge  the  tree  still  further  out  of  balance  and 
proportion.  In  such  cases,  the  aim  should  be  to  increase  the  growth  of  the 
stem  ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  retaining  two  or  three  good  eyes  or  buds 
of  every  side-shoot,  or  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  strongest  and  best,  and 
by  reducing  the  attracting  power  of  the  branches  at  the  top.  The  influence 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  forest  trees  planted  in  the  street,  where  the 
entire  head  is  sawed  off  at  planting,  and  nothing  but  a  bare  pole  or  pollard 
left ;  the  growth  is  thrown  into  the  trunk,  wLich  soon  becomes  covered  with 
new  shoots,  and  increases  its  diameter  rapidly.  If  the  tree  has  been  pruned 
up  too  high  in  the  nursery,  making  the  head  higher  than  desired,  a  new  head 
must  be  formed  lower  down  by  cutting  back  the  tree ;  but  whether  it  is  better 
to  attempt  this  at  the  monient  of  transplanting,  or  wait  until  the  tree  has 
taken  root,  and  is  capable  of  making  a  vigorous  growth,  is  a  question.  Thia 
is  a  point  of  some  importance.  We  know  that  newly-planted  trees  push  but 
feebly  at  best>  in  comparison  with  those  well  rooted,  and  that  the  shoots  pro- 
duced  the  first  season  make  a  very  indifferent  frame-work  for  the  tree,  we 
have  considerable  experience  on  this  very  point,  and  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  much  better  to  defer  the  pruning  which  is  to  produce  the 
final  and  permanent  form  of  the  tree,  until  the  second  year,  or  until  the  tree 
shows  unmistakable  signs  of  bdng  well  rooted,  and  in  a  condition  to  make 
vigorous  growth.  But  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  and  encourage,  as  &r 
as  possible,  young  shoots  with  active  buds  on  the  parts  where  we  intend  to 
produce  the  new  head ;  because  old  wood,  in  which  the  buds  have  become 
in  a  measure  dormant,  does  not  throw  out  branches  with  desirable  rapidity 
and  vigor. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  head  be  too  low,  the  first  in^pulse  would  naturallj 
be  to  prune  it  up.  But  this  demands  some  caution.  Where  branches  of  con- 
siderable  size  are  pruned  off,  when  the  tree  is  transplanted,  and  consequently 
unfit  to  make  much  growth,  the  fresh  surface  of  the  wounds  dry  np,  and  do 
not  heal  over  quickly,  as  when  the  tree  is  in  an  active  and  vigorous  condi- 
tion. Beside,  buds  are  essential  to  growth ;  and  if  too  great  a  proportion  of 
^em  be  removed  at  once,  the  power  of  the  cells  or  sap-vessels  is  impaired, 
and  they  can  not  transmit  the  nutritive  fluids  from  the  roots  upward.  The 
roots,  too,  lose  their  activity,  and  ffeneraJ  stagnation  and  deUlity  follow. 
The  better  way  is  to  reduce  the  head  by  thinning  out  some  branches  and 
shortening  others,  especially  the  lower  ones ;  and  in  the  season  following,  or 
when  the  tree  has  fairly  recovered  from  removal,  thejarge  branches  may  be 
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remoTed  and  tke  stem  formed  higher  up ;  the  upper  shoots  allowed  to  remain 
haTiBg  suffici^it  power  to  maintain  the  Amotions  of  the  difTerent  parts  of  the 
tree  in  full  force  and  vigor. 

The  third  ohjecX  in  pruning  at  the  time  of  transplanting  is,  to  restore  the 
hohnce  or  proportion  between  the  roots  and  branches^  wUch  has  been  dis- 
turbed in  the  process  of  removal,  A.  transplaifbed  tree,  no  matter  how  care- 
&IIy  or  skillfullj  it  may  have  been  operated  upon,  has  its  system  materially 
deranged.  The  roots  may  nether  be  bruised  or  broken,  nor  the  fibres  dried 
or  injured  hy  exposure ;  and  yet  the  ordinary  functions  of  ihe  various  parts^ 
and  their  reciprocal  action  and  influence  upon  each  other,  can  not  but  oe  in 
a  measure  arrested  for  a  time.  The  roots  can  not  abstract  nutriment  from 
the  soil,  and  convey  it  through  the  trunk  and  branches,  to  supply  the  demand 
oi  the  leaves,*  until  they  have  taken  to  their  new  position  and  emitted  new 
rootlets  or  feeders.  Until  this  takes  place,  the  demand  of  the  leaves  must 
be  supplied  from  the  stock  of  nutriment  previously  laid  up  in  the  cells,  just 
as  we  see  youn^  shoots  subsisting  for  a  time  on  trees  that  have  been  cut  down 
ot  torn  up  by  £e  roots.  As  long  as  any  sap  remains  in  the  cells,  and  can 
find  a  passage  to  the  leaves,  the  latter  continue  men  and  healthy ;  blit  as 
soon  as  the  sap  is  expended^  and  the  cells  dried  up,  the  leaves  wither^  and 
vitality  termoatos.  Transplanted  trees  are,  until  re-rooted,  in  the  same  situa- 
tioD)  nearly,  as  trees  cut  down  or  rooted  up  and  leflb  on  the  surface  of  the 
groond — ^that  is,  they  must  rely  mainly  on  the  sap  existing  in  the  cells  before 
removal.  Now  it  is  pliun  that  the  more  of  buds  and  leaves  there  are  on  a 
troe^  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  upon  its  stock  of  sap  or  nutrition,  and 
vice  versa.  Hence  the  reason  for  recommending  to  reduce  the  tops  of  trees 
at  the  time  of  transplanting.  For  this  reason  we  can  not  transplant  decidu- 
ous trees  safely  while  in  full  foliage.  Even  strawberry  plants  root  better  by 
having  a  portion  of  their  leaves  removed ;  and  hence  the  use  of  bell-glasses 
and  other  contrivances  to  prevent  evaporation  from  the  leaves  of  newly- 
insetted  cuttings.  A  tree  transplanted  with  a  small  number  of  roots,  or 
damaged  roots,  and  a  branchy  top,  will  sufifer  from  the  evaporation  of  the 
leaves^  just  as  a  cutting  of  leaves  would  if  it  were  freely  exposed  to  the  air, 
thoogh  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent  Some  trees  will  bear  planting  with 
mailer  roots  and  larger  tops  than  others — such,  for  instance,  as  the  poplar 
and  willow,  and  all  those  that  root  easily  and  rapidly,  and  have  large  sap- 
vessels  through  which  nutriment  absorbed  by  the  roots  can  pass  quickly  to 
the  leaves. 

But  we  must  remember,  too,  that  leaves  are  'necessary  to  the  growth  of 
roots.  It  is  true  that  new  roots  are  formed  in  the  absence  of  leaves.  We 
can  see  this  iilnstrated  in  the  case  of  early  autumn-planted  trees  or  cutting : 
yet  these  roots  would  not  attain  any  considerable  development,  nor  survive 
long  widiont  the  action  of  the  leaves ;  for  thefe  may  be  likened  to  the  animal 
stomach,  in  which  the  indi^ensable  process  of  digestion  takes  place.  No 
matter  how  abxmdant  or  healthy  may  be  the  roots,  or  how  liberal  the  supplies 
of  nulnment  presented  to  them,  if  the  leaves  be  not  present  to  draw  it 
upward  and  assimilate  or  digest  it,  growth  can  not  continue — the  roots  will 
cease  to  lengthen,  and  ultimately  perish.  This  is  forcibly  demonstrated  in 
the  ease  of  trees  that  have  been  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  insects^  or  some 
accident ;  the  roots  cease  to  grow ;  but  as  soon  as  new  leaves  begin  to  appear, 
sew  roots  are  formed  simuHaneously :  and  if  one  side  of  a  tree  be  stripped 
of  its  foliage,  the  roots  more  directly  in  connection  with  that  side  will  cease 
to  grow  until  new  leaves  appear.  In  propagating  plants  from  cuttings,  it  is 
necessary,  in  many  oases,  and  indeed  m  almost  all  cases  where  young  wood 
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is  used,  to  leave  a  oertain  number  of  leaves.  Cattings  that  root  without 
leaves  are  those  of  a  soft  nature,  having  large  cells  or  sap-vessels  full  of 
organized  matter  or  tissue  capable  of  developing  roots  and  sustaining  them 
until  the  leaf-action  commences. 

From  all  this  we  see  how  important  are  the  leaves,  and  how  easy  it  would 
be  by  excessive  pruning  to  hinder  rather  than  promote  the  formation  of 
roots.  There  is  a  medium  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  pruning,  to  induce 
growth  after  rembvaL  If  the  roots  are  much  injured,  or  naturally  meagre 
or  defective,  a  very  small  number  of  active  buds  should  be  retained,  just  suf- 
ficient to  stimulate  and  sustain  circulation  of  the  fluids.  In  such  cases  it  may 
be  necessary  to  cut  back  every  young  shoot  to  one  or  two  eyes.  Where  the 
roots  are  abundant  and  sound,  it  will  suffice  to  cut  out  the  weak  inside^hoots, 
and  shorten  the  stronger  ones  about  one  half.  In  doing  this,  a  large  number 
of  buds  are  removed,  and  whatever  force  there  is  in  the  tree  is  thrown  into 
the  remaining  shoots,  and  young  wood  will  be  formed  where  we  should  have 
had  nothing  but  leaves  if  the  tree  had  not  been  pruned.  Tlie  growth  of 
young  wood  always  favors  the  formation  of  roots.  If  we  examine  trees  now 
that  were  transplanted  last  spring,  we  shall  find  that  the  roots  are  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  and  strength  of  the  young  shpots. 

The  great  object  in  pruning  to  promote  growth  is  to  direct  the  sap  into  a 
smaller  number  of  channels,  and  thus  increase  its  farce.  If  a  tree,  for  exam- 
ple, has  500  leaf-buds  to  draw  upon  its  sap,  and  we  cut  away  400  of  them, 
the  remaining  100  will  of  course  receive  a  far  greater  proportion  than  they 
would  have  done,  and  will  consequently  be  enabled  to  make  new  wood ;  and 
experience  teaches  us  that  young  shoots  with  their  large  cells,  luxuriant  leaves, 
and  great  vital  activity,  act  far  more  powerfully  on  the  roots  than  the  small, 
lean  foliage  of  trees  merely  living  but  not  growing.  We  know  how  cutting 
back  acts  upon  stunted  trees.  A  three  or  four  years  old  apple  or  pear-tree,  for 
example,  if  cut  down  nearly  to  the  ground,  will,  in  one  season,  make  a  growth 
equal  to  that  of  two  or  three  seasons  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  and  this 
is  simply  because  its  whole  vital  force  is  concentrated  in  one  point.  The  sap 
rushes  there,  and  large  cells  are  formed  immediately,  in  which  a  rapid  and 
powerful  circulation  takes  place. 

All  operations  upon  trees  should  be  performed  cautiously,  because  whatever 
produces  a  sudden  or  violent  change  in  their  condition,  can  not  fail  to  be 
attended  with  a  derangement  of  their  wisely  and  beautifully-adjusted  organ- 
ization, and  this  derangement  must  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  their  healthy 
existence.  Every  man  who  takes  his  knife  in  hand  to  mutilate  a  tree,  should 
bear  this,  in  mind,  and  weigh  carefully  the  consequences  of  every  cut  We 
intended  to  have  referred  to  the  opinions  of  experienced  and  skillful  arbori- 
culturists on  this  subject,  but  we  can  not  at  present  devote  more  space  to  it. 
What  we  have  said  will,  we  trust,  induce  reflection  and  observation  on  the 
part  of  some  who  have  heretofore  been  too  indiflerent 


Stoppino  a  Runaway  Horse. — ^Around  the  horse's  heck,  near  the  neck-strap, 
is  placed  a  running  knot.  To  this  slip-noose  is  attached  a  pair  of  reins— on  gen- 
tiemen's  horses  it  may  be  a  silk  cord,  about  the  size  of  a  pipe-stem — which  may 
always  lie  thrown  over  the  dash-board,  ready  to  be  seized  at  once.  When  a  horse 
starts  and  becomes  unruly,  the  genUeman  takes  up  this  cord  and  tightens  the 
horse^s  throat  so  that  he  can  not  breathe.  The  most  furious  horse  stops  almost 
instantly,  but  he  will  not  fall  or  kick. 
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TRANSPLANTINa    TREES     IN    THE    AUTUMN. 

^Do  yott  approye  of  &Il-planting  f"  is  a  question  asked  us  every  day.  Our 
answer  is,  Yes^  under  these  drcumstancee : 

Ist  "When  the  ground  ia  of  such  nature  and  in  such  condition  that  water 
win  not  lodge  around  the  roots  of  trees  during  winter.  To  plant  trees  m 
holes  Bnnlc  in  stiff,  tenacious  soils,  is  a  certain  method  of  killing  them. 

2d,  The  trees  should  be  perfectly  hardy.  All  delicate  or  half-hardy  trees 
should  inrariably  be  planted  in  the  spring.  K  it  be  necessary  to  take  them 
up  in  the  fall,  they  had  better  be  laid  in  by  the  roots  in  a  dry  soil,  sheltered 
fiom  the  cold,  cutting  winds,  and,  if  necessary,  protected^  with  boughs  of 
evergreen,  or  something  of  that  nature. 

Sd.  We  do  not  approve  of  planting  evergreen  trees  in  the  fall,  unless  the 
yeiy  hardiest  sorts,  and  that  quite  early,  say  in  September  or  first  of  October, 
in  time  for  the  trees  to  re-root,  partially,  before  hard  frosts ;  and  they  should 
be  shditsred  from  the  sun  and  wind  by  a  thick  screen  of  evergreen-boughs, 
well  secured  around  them. 

4th.  Plant  trees  early — as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit  after  the 
wood  is  npe.  Don't  wait  till  the  leaves  fail,  but  cut  them  o%  being  careful 
no^  to  injure  the  buds.  Late  planting,  however,  if  well  done,  may  be  equally 
successful.  We  transplant  any  time  most  convenient,  between  the  first  of 
October  and  first  of  May,  Last  winter,  in  December,  we  planted  several 
hundred  of  specimen  trees,  from  one  to  six  years  old,  and  lost  not  over 
two  or  three  in  the  whole.  Many  of  the  bearing  trees,  notwithstanding  the 
droufiht,  have  borne  and  ripened  fine  specimens  of  fruit 

5th.  Secure  all  trees  from  bemg  blown  about  by  the  winds,  and  mulch 
with  half-rotten  manure  or  leaves  three  or  four  inches  deep. 

Asparagus,  rhubarb,  gooseberries,  and  currants  should  all  be  planted  in 
the  fidl,  and  as  early  as  possible.  Also,  hardy  bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths,  tulips, 
narcissus,  crocus,  crown-imperials,  and  lilies.  It  is  also  the  best  season  to 
top-dress  and  renovate  neglected  trees  of  all  sorts,  to  make  new  walks  and 
lepnr  old  ones,  to  lay  down  turf,  and  perform  such  operations  as  grading, 
draining,  trenching,  etc,  incident  to  the  formation  of  new  gardens,  lawns,  etc 
Our  springs  are  short,  and  hot  summer  weather  very  often  comes  too  soon. 
It  is  ther^ore  well  to  make  a  good  use  of  every  hour  between  this  time  and 
the  freemg  of  the  ground, — horticulturist. 
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We  would  be  cautious  in  saying  or  doing  any  thing  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  well-contrived  experiments  in  any  of  the  numerous  departments  of 
sgnooUiiral  economy.  !But  we  would  do  all  we  can  to  secure  the  essential 
eharaeteristicB  of  carefulness  and  precision  in  the  management  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  in  the  statements^of  £ac^,  and  carefully'estimate  the  practical  value 
of  the  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  those  facts.  It  has  become,  it 
would  seem,  a  current  usage,  of  late,  to  adopt  certain  modes  of  conducting 

S«riments  against  which  we  feel  bound  to  enter  our  protest,  and  to  invite 
who  would  fairly  investigate  the  questions  at  issue  to  think  well  before 
they  attempt  tofound  any  Uieory  upon  results  thus  attained. 
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In  the  feeding  of  cattle  there  are  such  things  as  laws  of  life — certain  prin- 
ciples of  physiology,  which  are  and  ever  must  be  in  constant  action,  the  over- 
looMng  of  which  must  lead  to  conclusions  utterly  deceptive.  Brute  animals 
are  suhject  to  theae  laws  as  much  as  our  own  species.  A  few  iIluatrationB, 
from  what  a  large  proportion  of  our  readers  have  experienced  in  themselyes, 
(Mr  observed  in  i^rs,  will  fuUy  explain  our  meaning. 

Who  has  not  seen  peculiar  effects  follow  from  an  oocoiional  indulgence  in 
the  use  of  coffee  or  strong  tea  ?  Yet,  when  habituated  to  them,  bj  daily  use, 
no  such  effects  are  apparent  Or,  feed  fredy  a  child,  accustomed  only  to  milk, 
with  roastrbeei^  and  who  does  not  know  that  the  services  of  the  fEimily  pbyai- 
^n  will  very  soon  be  put  in  requisition  ?  And  still  again,  who  has  not  Been 
'  even  alarming  symptoms  produced  by  the  use  of  warm  cakes,  just  from  the 
oven,  when  eaten  by  those  unused  to  such  food  ?  And  yet  most  people  eat 
either  and  all  these  things  with  apparent  impunity.  And  why  this  differeneet 
Why  does  our  right-hand  neighbor  at  the  table  indulge  very  freely  in  fst 
meats,  without  evU  consequences,  while  we,  diould  we  indulge  in  them  to  one 
tenth  tlie  extent  he  does,  should  be  helpless  in  our  bed  within  twenty-fbor 
hours  t  Yet  such  is  not  a  supposition  merely,  but  a  matter  of  &ct  The 
answer  is  obvious.  One  has  become  accustomed  to  these  articles  of  diet,  and 
the  other  has  not.  The  system  of  the  one  is  not  in  the  same  condition  as 
that  of  the  other.  The  digestive  organs  of  one  have  learned  to  manage  this  or 
that  kind  of  food,  while  to  those  of  another  they  are  not  familiar,  but  are 
nauseating  or  otherwise  positively  offenave. 

Or,  recur  to  the  very  animals  for  whose  benefit  we  write.  Who  has  not 
learned  that  when  a  friend  from  the  country  visits  you,' whose  horse  has  been 
fed  only  on  hay,  or  with  the  addition  of  potatoes  and  the  like^  it  is  unsafe  to 
give  that  horse  a  full  allowance  of  well-dried  com  ?  And  yet  it  is  not  true 
that  horses  can  not  safely  feed  on  corn.  It  does  follow,  however,  that  many 
kinds  of  food  are  not  so  beneficial  to  animals  not  accustomed  to  them,  as  to 
those  which  are. 

But  again,  feed  a  cow  entirely  on  hay,  and  she  will  grow  fat  upon  it  But 
accustom  this  same  cow  to  one  of  the  richer  kinds  of  feed,  till  she  nas  acquired 
the  habit  of  expecting  it,  and  the  system  is  used  to  it,  and  then  deprive  her 
of  it,  but  still  give  a  liberal  allowance  of  hay,  as  before,  and  for  a  time  she 
will  not  take  kindly  this  change  of  diet  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
uninformed  upon  this  subject,  we  add,  that  these  are  all  matters  of  our  own 
experience  or  our  personal  observation. 

And  what  is  the  lesson  they  teach !  Obviously  it  is  this,  that  when  fre- 
quent changes  are  made  in  the  daily  feed  of  animals,  we  have  not  a  fair  test 
of  what  is  the  legitimate  effect  of  the  constant  use  of  those  kinds  of  feed. 
We  do  not  think  a  month  is  long  enough  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
the  effect  of  many  kinds  of  feed  now  recommended  for  common  use.  Such 
experiments  as  those  which  we  criticise,  are  not  useless ;  but  they  do  not  show, 
or  rather  we  do  not  know  that  they  show,  what  would  be  the  precise  effect 
ef  the  constant  use  of  such  feed,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  say  whether  this 
or  some  other  is  the  more  desirable.  In  a  former  volume,  we  published  the 
experiments  of  a  gentleman  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  whom  we  personally  know 
to  be  abundantly  qualified  to  judge  of  any  given  facts ;  but  he  fed  his  cows 
only  for  one  week  upon  the  different  kinds  of  feed,  the  value  of  which  he 
wished  to  test  And  what  was  the  result )  One  cow  actually  lost  flesh  upon 
the  same  feed  on  which  another  by  her  side  grew  hi  rapidly.  And  this  is 
just  what  we  should  anticipate,  provided  the  animals  were  previously  unac- 
customed to  eating  the  feed  whicn  was  made  the  subject  of  the  experiment 
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Had  that  feed  been  continued  for  three  months,  the  result  might  have  been 
alike  favorable  with  all  the  animals,  or  perhaps  appearances  would  have  fur- 
nished lees  satisfactoiy  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  article  fed  to  them,  than 
their  effect  for  a  short  time  on  some  of  the  animals  would  lead  us  to  antici- 
pate. 

We  are  wdl  aware  of  the  difficulties  arising  jBrom  a  change  in  this  respect. 
It  would  involve  the  necessity  of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  comparative 
value  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  feed,  by  the  effects  produced  by  them  on  dif- 
feent  animals.  But  we  see  not  how  this  is  to  be  avoided,  nor  scarcely  do  we 
desire  to  avoid  it  It  would  only  involve  the  necessity  of  tiying  the  experi- 
ment on  a  much  greater  number  of  animals.  And  this  is  just  what  ought 
to  be  done.  The  great  difficulty  in  almost  all  such  questions  is,  that  we  draw 
a  general  ooadusion  from  a  very  limited  nimiber  of  facts — ^like,- foreign 
tomists  who  attribute  to  the  citizens  of  a  state  or  nation  th^  peculiarities 
which  they  see  in  a  few  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  We  knowof  a  scpre 
of  fooBfth  persons  who  believe  Friday  to  be  an  unlucky  day,  because  they 
actually  know  of  a  dozen  mishaps  that  have  occurred  on  that  day.  They 
are  noi  im&taken  in  their  fiicts,  but  in  their  conclusions.  So^  too,  ^hat  long 
Ust  of  beUevera  in  Mesmerism,  Spiritualism,  et  id  omne  genus^  they  are  net' 
mistaken  in  what  they  have  seen  or  heard,  but  in  the  theory  Whloh  they' 
bnild  up(m  them. 

Who  has  not  known,  in  his  own  experience,  that  the  temporary  use  of 
cerUdn  articles  of  diet  are  efficient,  chiefly  in  preparing  the  system  to  make 
the  moat  of  what  is  afterward  taken  as  food?  Some  kinds  of  food  are 
^'iooGening;''  others  tend  to  costiveness.  Some  are  anti-febrile,  others  are 
stimulatiQg ;  and  that  diet  which  corrects  any  of  these  abnormal  conditions, 
just  prepares  the  way  for  a  peculiarly  favorable  action  for  other  forms  of  food. 
llie  system  is  thus  qualified  to  make  the  most  of  them. 

So,  too,  it  may  be  important  to  note  the  season  of  the  year  when  certain 
practices  are  adopted.  The  feed  of  an  animal  is  necessary,  not  only  to  pro- 
duce musde  and  vital  fluids,  but  also  to  excite  animal  heat,  and  that  which  is 
best  in  a  cold  atmosphere  may  not  be  equally  favorable  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. We  imagine  that  even  green  grass,  if  it  were  used  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  would  not  prove  to  be  exactly  Sie  same  thing,  in  its  effects,  that  it 
^peaiB  to  be  in  the  heat  of  summer.  And  surely  a  more  carbonaceous  food 
is  desirable  at  one  season  than  at  another. 

l^ow  suppose  "  four  cows,"  fed  upon  ruta-bagas,  or  turnips,  or  oil-cakes,  or 
any  thing  eoe,  did  accumulate  more  f^t,  or  give  more  milk,  while  eating  them 
fcft  the  space  of  one  week — ^what  then  ? 

1.  Iliese  oows  might  have  been  in  a  condition  to  be  peculiarly  affected  by 
die  given  kind  of  feed  before  beginning  this  experiment ;  or,  2d,  they  might 
be  more  easily  acted  upon,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  by  their  feed,  than  other 
animals,  just  as  a  spoonftd  of  castor-oil  will  have  four  times  the  effect  on 
me  persons  that  it  has  on  others ;  or  3d,  the  organs  of  some  of  them  might 
be  m  such  a  state,  or  so  to  speak,  the  animal  might  be  of  that  temperament, 
that  the  b^efit  of  a  given  course  of  treatment  might  not  be  fullv  developed 
witiin  the  few  days  in  which  that  treatment  was  pursued ;  or  4th,  the  allow- 
anoe  made  for  a  given  animal  might  be  too  little  or  too  much,  and  thus  the 
effect  of  a  suitable  quantity  be  still  undiscovered.    Would  tbe  effect  of  a 
goart,  of  a  peck,  and  of  two  bushels  of  apples,  at  one  feeding,  be  the  same 
even  in  kind !    Or  5th,  these  animals  might  have  a  peculiar  fondness  or  dis- 
like for  a  certain  kind  of  feed,  gro^ng  out  of  some  past  habit  or  incident — 
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just  as  certain  aocidenta  have  produced  a  permanent  disgust  in  some  persoBs 
for  a  particular  disk 

We  may  be  thought  to  be  making  prominent  some  veiy  trivial  matters, 
but  wisdom  discovered  long  ago  that  little  matters  are  the  very  things  thai 
demand  attention.  It  is  the  "  Httle  foxes  that  spoil  the  vin^"  and  very  often 
little  things  only  determine  the  preference  to  be  given  to  bne  of  two  or  more 
good  things. 

But  all  these  are  not  little  matters.    If  there  is  demonstration  or  any  thing 

like  it  in  these  short  experiments  and  isolated  cases,  then  we  can  prove  that 

fats  are  a  very  wholesome  diet,  that  coffee  and  tea  produce  hysterics,  and 

.  yiat  a  quart  of  new  rum  can  be  drunk  at  once  with  impunity.  We  can  point  to 

-  . '       '  &e 'persons  whose  experience,  in  one  or  more  instances,  bears  us  out  in  each 

*  \  .      '  ^  ^ne  of  ihese  statements. 

•Anij^Vhat"  then  ?    Why,  just  this.    If  you  would  ^teet  the  value  of  any 
•    •    ,    prpducti^n  as^f^ed  for  cattle,  you  must  give  that  production, 
''.       ^  ^  ^,  A  itH^  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  fully  to  test  the  effects  of  an  habitual 
/'  ,      **   use.  >..*., 

•  ♦'^^  2.  You  musf  wisely  plan  your  experiment,  properly  proportioning  the  dry 
i''  S  ;  iMtiTt'tfe^et  the  solid  and  the  liquid,  the  concentrated  and  the  diSaed.    It 

'  >  ;.<^es  not  JtbuSw  that  oil-cake  is  not  the  very  heat  thing  that  an  animal  can 
eat,  be^iise  it  can  not  live  on  that  alone.  Nor  that  it  is  the  best,  beeauae 
it  can  live  and  thrive  a  week  without  any  thing  else.  With  proper  feed 
in  connection  with  it,  it  may  be  the  most  efficient  of  any  one  thmg,  though 
the  animal  would  die  even  if  fed  on  it  exclusively.  And  its  effects  for  a  few 
days  may  prove  to  be  as  favorable  as  a  gill  of  spirits  to  persons  in  a  condition 
that  requires  such  medicine. 

3.  You  must  test  these  effects  by  feeding  a  large  number  of  animals. 

4.  You  must  have  regard  to  the  point  to  be  reached.  This  may  be  either 
the  production  of  muscle,  of  fat,  of  milk,  of  activity,  spirit,  etc.,  etc. 


FLAX  CULTURE  AT  THE  WEST. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  modem  establishments  for  the  interest  of 
the  Western  farmer  is  that  of  the  "  Dayton  Flax  Company,"  the  object  of 
which  is  to  dress  flax  upon  an  extensive  scale  by  the  Buchanan  process. 
The  works  are  situated  about  one  mile  east  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  are 
now  rapidly  approaching  completion.  Messrs.  Thos.  Eimber,  Jr.,  and  Chas. 
Hartshorne,  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  managers  or  proprietors  of  the  patent 
for  the  United  States.  J.  A.  Grosvenor,  Esq.,  is  a  proprietor  and  the  mana- 
ger of  the  Dayton  establishment  Mr.  G.  is  a  very  intelligent,  thorough- 
going, practical  gentleman,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  growing  of 
lax  and  manufs^ture  of  oil.  In  securing  his  services  I  think  the  company 
were  extremely  fortunate.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  the  accumu- 
lation of  such  mountains  of  flax-straw.  The  yards  and  buildings  now  con- 
tain upward  of  2000  tons,  and  yet  this  is  hardly  half  of  what  is  to  come  in 
the  present  season.  The  straw  is  neatly  put  up  in  stacks  or  ricks,  jFbttr 
of  these  ricks  are  now  completed,  each  of  which  is  200  feet  long,  40  feet 
high,  and  30  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.     This  flax  is  mostly  the  produce  of 
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ihree  of  the  adjoining  >x>unties.  The  company  pay  llO  per  ton  for  all  the 
fax-straw  that  comes  to  them  straight  and  bound,  and  i&  per  ton  for  the 
broken. 

Mr.  GrosTenor  informed  me  that  he  would  probably  raise  Vteam  and  com- 
mence operations  in  the  couree  of  the  next  month,  when  he  fia$  promised  me 
he  will  send  yon  some  account  of  his  success. 

There  is  now  cultivated  and  grown  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  other 
WeBtem  States,  tens  of  thousams  of  tons  of  flax,  for  the  seed  alone,  while  the 
fibre  is  now  suffered  to  go  to  waste,  which,  if  dressed,  would  find  a  ready 
market  at  remuneratipg^  prices  i^  our  own  countiy,  and  England  would 
gladly  buy  from  us  as  much  more. 

I  hope  the  success  of  this  enterprise  may  encourage  the  capitalistej    ^ 
tacky  and  Indiana  to  erect  similar  establishments  in  their  re8pectJ^J^fli|^8(^^'^C 


POT-CULTURE    OP    THE    VERBl 


As  the  verbena  merits  a  place,  and  most  justly,  among 
flowers,  perhaps  a  few  hints  on  its  cultivation  in  pots  may  £e 
those  who  have  not  hitherto  adopted  that  mode  of  culture.    I  know  of  no 
plant  more  useful  or  ornamental,  as  a  pot-plant,  for  decorating  the  green- 
house during  the  summer  season,  when  the  proper  inmates  of  that  structure 
are  enjoying  the  open  air.    I  do  not  know  if  my  systen^  of  propagating  this 
&vorite  be  new ;  but  as  it  is  simple,  certain,  and  expeditious,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  state  how  I  proceed  from  the  commencement/,  I. fill  shallow  pans 
(such  as  are  used  for  placing  under  flower-pots)  to  withi%a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  the  top  with  silver-sand,  and  pour  in  water  sufficient  just  to  cover  the 
sand.    I  then  make  the  cuttings  in  the  usual  way,  and  pu4h  them  into  the 
wet  sand ;  put  the  labels  to  them,  and  place  them  in  a  hot-bed  frame  where 
the  heat  ranges  from  65^  to  70%  always  keeping  the  sand  wet.    The  advan- 
tages to  be  realized  by  propagating  the  verbena  in  this  way  are,  that  the  cut- 
tbgs  never  require  to  be  shaded  in  the  brightest  sunshine,  consequently  the 
joung  plants  are  not  drawn  up  long  and  lanky;  the  cuttings  never  stop 
^wing  from  the  time  they  are  put  in  until  they  are  ready  to  pot-ofi^  which 
is  in  alS>ut  six  or  seven  days,  when  they  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  wet  sand, 
with  a  bunch  of  roots,  without  injuring  a  single  fibre.   The  best  time  to  com- 
mence operations  for  growing  specimen  verbenas  in  pots  is  February,  or  aa 
soon  as  vegetation  commences  for  the  season.    It  is  desirable  to  pot  a  few  of 
the  best  autumn-struck  plants  for  the  sake  of  early  bloom;  but  they  never 
make  such  handsome  specimens,  nor  continue  so  long  in  good  health,  as 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  in  spring.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted, 
thejr  should  be  potted  into  three-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  for  a  few 
days,  until  they  are  established  in  the  pots ;  then  top  them,  and  harden  them 
by  degrees ;  never  allow  them  to  remain  long  in  heat  after  ^ey  begin  to  grow, 
or  thev  will  form  long  naked  stems.   As  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots, 
fhih  mto  six-inch  ones,  and  from  these    into   eleven-inch  pots.     During 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  all  shoots  must  be  stopped,  in  order  to  cause  the 
plants  to  grow  bushy ;  and  never  allow  them  to  flower  until  the  plant  is  pro- 
perly formed,  and  has  as  many  leading  shoots  as  are  wanted.    The  com- 
post in  which  I  grow  the  verbena  is,  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  peat,  with  a  little  silver-sand  added,  to  keep  the  soil  open.    I  water  twice 
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a  week  with  liquid  manure,  aud  occasionally  syringe  over  head  with  clean 
water  to  cleanse  the  foliage.  If  the  saving  of  the  s^ed  is  no  object,  all  flow- 
ers ought  to  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  decay.  I  need  scarcely  add, 
that  the  grand  secret  in  the  successful  culture  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all 

Elants,  is  efficient  drainage ;  without  this,  no  plant  will  continue  long  in  good 
ealth.  If  green-fly  should  attack  your  plants,  fumigate  with  tokicco ;  for 
if  the  fly  once  gets  ahead,  the  plants  will  never  recover  sufficiently  to  give 
satisfaction.  Mildew  is  another  enemy  which  must  be  looked  after.  Aa 
soon  as  it  is  perceived,  dust  the  plants  with  a  little  sulphur,  which  will  stop  it 
from  doing  much  mi8chie£ — Gardener^  Chronicle. 


\ 


ANO.THER    SPECIMEN    OF    FARMING. 

A  WRITER  in  tl|B  New-England  Farmer  says :  "  I  bought  my  farm  of  100 
•  acres  in  Sterling,  Mass.,  about  ten  years  ago,  for  a  little  more  than  $2000 ; 
'  it  Jb  now  Vorth  12500.  The  stock  and  t^ls  may  be  worth  $500,  making 
1i^9  present  investment  about  $3000.  I  keep  one  man  in  the  summer,  and  a 
little  boy  in  haying.  I  can  do  but  little  work  on  the  farm  myself  &ay  thirty 
or  forty  half-days  m  a  summer.  I  pay  in  wages,  exclusive  of  board,  about 
$150  a  season.  I  generally  keep  seven  or  eight  cows,  mostly  pretty  good, 
but  one  or  two  heifers  are  farrow,  so  that  the  lot  is  no  more  than  an  average 
one.  One  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  cheap  horse  serve  for  a  team.  I  cut  about  16 
tons  of  hay  (or  29  in  a  good  season)  from  25  acres  of  mowing,  and  this,  with 
my  corn-stover,  straw,  etc,  keeps  my  stock. 

From  the  above,  description,  you  can  conceive  that  my  profits  can  not  be 
immense ;  yet,  on  summing  them  up,  I  see  no  reason  to  complain :  and  my 
inference  is  that  farming  must  be  a  good  business  when  well  conducted,  since 
I  am  able  to  live  by  it  with  rather  poor  management  BeooUect,  the  invest- 
ment is  about  $3000,  the  interest  of  which  is  $180. 

From  my  Y  cows  I  sell  700  lbs.,  at  23  eta.,  (in  firkins,)     -      $161 
I  can  raise  200  bushels  of  com,  and  from  that,  and  the  dmry, 

etc,  can  sell  pigs  and  pork, 150 

I  sell  about  $40  worth  of  apples,      ....  40 

Potatoes, 50 

Beef,  30 

Poultry  and  eggs, 76 

Total, $505 

Wages,  taxes,  and  insurance, 170 

Profit, $336 

Beside  this,  should  be  reckoned  the  support  of  my  family  from  the  farm, 
for  we  buy  little  except  clothing  and  groceries,  and  we  live  more  comfortably 
than  we  could  in  a  village  for  $500,  or  m  a  city  for  $1000.  I  put  the  wear 
of  tools  and  buildings,  and  my  own  labor,  against  the  improvement  of  the 
farm,  by  trees  and  otherwise,  which  is  not  less  than  $50  annually.  So  that 
I  can  not  make  the  profit  of  the  farm  (all  expenses  paid)  less  than  $336 
annually,  beside  our  uving,  which  is  doing  pretty  well  for  $3000  investment, 
and  poorly  managed  at  that 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  skillful  man,  with  a  little  extra  capital,  might  make 
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the  &nn  pay  at  least  doable  the  above  profit ;  but  it  will  help  a  man  to  judge 
of  what  a  good  farmer  can  do,  to  know  what  is  done  by  a  poor  or  middling 
one. 

We  contrive  to  rabe  a  couple  of  heifer-calves  a  year  on  skim-milk,  and 
though  hay  here  is  worth  916  a  ton,  I  find  it  is  the  cheapest  way  of  keeping 
up  my  stoek  of  cows.  Abo,  notwithstanding  the  present  high  prices,  I  can 
not  afford  to  'sell  off  most  of  my  hay  and  stock,'  for  my  butter,  at  present 
prices,  makes  it  profitable  to  keep  them.  My  &rm  is  more  than  fifty  miles 
nom  Boston  by  the  railroad,  and  yet  is  near  enough." 


Ktt  ram  tlouve,  thi  loom,  amd  tbi  aktil. 
DRYING    FRFIT,    AND    DRT-HOXTSES. 

Mbs8b&  EnrroRs:  My  attention  has  recently  been  oalled  to  an  artide  in 
yoQT  Magaone,  copied  fi-om  the  Country  Gentleman,  with  reference  to  dry- 
ing fpoit  by  a  new  machine.    As  is  intimated  in  that  article,  fmit-drying  is 
becoming  a  very  important  branch  of  domestic  economy.    The  ordinary  pro* 
tOB  of  drying  apples  and  peaches  is  not  very  profitable ;  neither  is  the  fruit 
very  good  after  it  is  dried ;  for  when  dried  on  scafiblds,  etc,  it  is  subject  to 
the  visitations 'of  flies  and  other  things,  and  is  also  exposed  to  the  weather 
and  tain.    For  the  want  ofproper  diy-houses,  many  thousands  of  bushels  of 
apples  are  lost  annuaUy.    They,  and  peaches  also,  rot  upon  the  ground  and 
on  the  trees.    Now,  if  we  can  get  up  a  dry-house  which  will  dry  apples  and 
peaches  thoroughly  and  quickly,  it  is  just  the  thing  we  want    Can  we  do  it  f 
les.    And  how  ?    First,  build  a  cheap  and  durable  buildinc^  and  inside  of 
that  building  place  a  brick  arch,  or  foundation ;  upon  wMch  {dace  a  stove, 
and  aiound  the  stove  build  a  large  square  box,  which  should  run  up  to  the 
chamber-floor  of  your  buildiag.    This  box,  which  surrounds  the  stove,  is  the 
channel  through  which  the  heat  passes  up  into  the  chamber,  where  is  situated 
aether  much  laiger  box,  (say  twelve  feet  square  and  nine  feet  high,)  whicl^ 
isihedfylBg-box.    In  and  around  this  large  box  are  placed  the  drawers,  with 
twine-sieves  &r  their  bottoms,  and  the  meshes  of  the  sieves  aa  large  as  they 
ean  he  made  without  the  prepared  apples  Ming  through  them.    These 
drawers  are  taken  out  and  put  in  from  the  outside  of  the  laige  box,  of  course* 
Draw  them  oat|  fill  them  with  your  prepared  apples,  shove  them  in  again, 
and  yoDr  drying  process  goes  on  nicely,  and  without  your  being  apprehensive 
of  your  apples  netting  wet  with  rain,  or  getting  besmeared  witti  flies,  etc. 
The  apples  dried  in  this  cheap  and  simple  apparatus  are  clean  and  white, 
and  will  keep  a  great  while,  whUe  they  will  command  a  great  price  in  the 
^  market    They  are  also  high-flavored,  and  free  from  defects.    In  the  top  of 
the  drying-box  should  be  placed  ventilators,  through  which  the  surplus  heat 
win  eflc^.    To  regulate  the  heat  in  the  box,  you  only  have  to  close  or  open 
the  venbJatois,  and  vour  work  is  done. 

Ton  can  build  this  kind  of  a  dry-house  in  almost  any  old  building  with  a 
diamber  to  it,  so  that  you  can  go  up  stairs  to  pull  out  the  drawers,  etc. 
With  the  improved  paring-machines  and  coring  apparatuses,  which  are 
becoming  quite  common  in  the  country,  persons  having  many  apples  to  work 
op  can  get  along  rapidly  with  the  business,  and  have  a  profitable  kind  of 
work  for  rainy  days,  beiide.  Three  bushels  of  good  apples  will  make  one 
boakel  of  dried  firuit,  which  generally  comnuin£  in  N'ew-Tork  city,  if  * 
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good  article,  not  far  from  $2  per  bmdie],  in  the  winter  season.  And  as  to 
dried  peaches,  they  always  will  command  a  higli  price  in  almost  any  market. 
They  usually  sell  at  from  twelve  to  eighteen  ^nts  per  pound,  which  is  a  very 
fair  price  for  them,  since,  in  fiict,  they  can  be  raised  and  dried  much  chei^r 
than  raisins  and  other  fruit  of  a  like  nature.  In  this  vicinity,  (Central  New- 
York,)  we  can  raise  peaches  with  comparatively  little  trouble ;  and  why 
would  it  not  be  a  good  business,  Messrs.  Editors,  to  diy  them  and  send  them 
to  your  mammoth  market  ? 

I  know  of  a  gentleman  who  is  now  engaged  in  drying  apples  for  your 
market  with  the  idnd  of  drying-house  whidi  I  have  described.  His  apples 
are  nice,  and  he  says  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them  at  living  rates 
at  any  time. 

t  neglected  to  mention  that  the  drawers  should  be  about  twenly  indieft 
wide  and  three  feet  long,  or  longer  if  thought  to  be  necessary. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  hope  that  some  of  your  numerous  readers  will  tij 
ihb  dry-house  this  winter,  for  there  is  much  fruit  in  the  country  m  the  winter 
season  which  might  be  profitably  treated  in  Ihis  manner. 

This  season,  I  have  sold  a  great  many  peaches  at  four  shillings  per  bushel, 
while  many  have  rotted.  Now,  if  these  peaches  could  have  been  dried,  they 
would  have  undoubtedly  paid  for  the  labor.  So  we  may  say  of  apples,  and 
other  fruit 

The  fruit-raismg  business  is  becoming  more  and  more  common  every  year, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  people  will  pay  a  respectful  amount  of  attention  to 
it,  as  vegetable  matter  is  mc^e  wholesome  than  animal  flesh.  There  are 
numerous  avenues  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Union  for  the  sale  of  fruit,  whe- 
ther green  or  dried,  though  the  latter  is  the  safest  to  deal  in;  Then  let 
people  dry  more  fruit  than  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  thua 
supply  a  want  which  has  beeen  growing  for  a  long  time* 

Very  respectfully,  W.  Tappjlh. 

BMvmmriOe,  JtT.  F.,  Od  20,  1864. 


Wnx  Ruta-Baoa  Pat  to  Feed  ! — ^Having  occasion  a  few  days  ance,  to 
feed  a  pur  of  large  oxen,  and  having  a  lot  of  ruta-bagas  on  hand,  I  tried  the 
following  e^nperiment.  I  commenced  in  December,  when  the  oxen  weighed 
8800  lbs.  I  fed  them  one  week  with  hay  and  three  bushels  corn-meal  at 
75  cents,  12.25 ;  increase,  25  lbs.  The  second  week,  I  fed  them  one  and  a 
half  bushels  meal  and  nine  bushels  ruta-bagas;  with  this  they  ate  very  little 
hay ;  increase,  50  lbs.  The  third  week,  fed  the  same  as  the  first ;  increase 
the  same,  25  lbs.    The  results  stand  thus : 

1.  3  biL  meal,  |2.26~gain  26  lb&,  at  6  ct&, $1  60 

'•i*tmi.batpsat2f^!8aiix601be.atecte.,       -       -      -      -       3  00 

3.  The  same  result  as  the  first 

I  continued  to  feed  according  to  second  experiment,  and  never  saw  oxen 
take  on  flesh  faster,  and  become  sooner  fit  for  the  butcher.  Be  careful  always 
to  feed  clear  meal  two  or  three  weeks  before  slaughter,  as  otherwise  the  beef 
may  have  the  flavor  of  the  bagas.  Myl>agas  cost  me  to  raise  about  six  cents 
a  bushel  Cattle  never  cloy  on  bagas,  and  I  conceive  them  to  be  the  only 
root  that  will  pay  for  raising  to  feed.  All  stock  like  them ;  I  think  them 
worth  more  than  potatoes  by  the  bushel,  as  they  never  scour  as  potatoes  do, 
while  four  bushels  of  bagas  «re  as  easily  raised  as  one  of  potatoes. — Gauntry 
Oinikman.  Gt.  W.  P. 
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SOLIDIFIED  MILK. 

Wi  find  in  the  Medical  Monthly  for  October,  a  description  of  tlie  proeeas 
for  producing  this  substance : 

**To  112  lbs.  of  milk,  28  lbs.  of  Stuart's  white  sugar  were  added,  and  a 
trivial  portion  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  a  teaspoonful,  merely  enough  to  insure 
the  neutraliang  of  any  acidity,  which  in  the  summer  season  is  exhibited  even 
a  few  minutes  after  milking^  although  inappreciable  to  the  organs  of  taste. 
The  sweet  milk  was  poured  into  evaporating  pans  of  enameled  iron,  imbedded 
in  warm  water  heated  by  steam.  A  thermometer  was  immersed  in  each  of 
these  water-baths ;  that,  by  frequent  inspection,  the  temperature  might  not 
rise  above  the  point  which  years  of  experience  have  shown  advisable.  To 
fiMalitate  the  evaporation,  b^  means  of  blowers  and  other  ingenious  appara- 
tus, a  current  of  air  is  established  between  the  covers  of  the  pans  and  the  soli- 
difying milk.  Connected  with  the  steam-engine  is  an  arrangement  of  stirrers, 
for  agitating  the  milk  slightly  while  evaporating,  and  so  gently  as  not  to 
ehum  it  In  about  three  hours,  the  milk  and  sugar  assumed  a  pasty 
consistency,  and  delighted  the  palates  of  all  present  dj  constant  manipu- 
lation and  warming,  it  was  reduced  to  a  rich,  creamy-looking  powder,  then 
exposed  to  the  air  to  cool,  weighed  into  parcels  of  a  pound  each,  and  by 
a  press,  with  the  force  of  a  ton  or  two,  made  to  assume  the  compact  form  of 
a  tablet,  (the  size  of  a  small  brick,)  in  which  shape,  covered  with  tin  foil,  it 
k  presented  to  the  public 

Some  of  the]  solidified  milk  which  had  been  ^ated^  and  dissolved  in 
water  the  previous  evening,  was  found  covered  with  a  rich  cream;  this, 
ddmmed  off,  was  soon  converted  into  excellent  butter.  Another  solution  was 
speedily  converted  into  wine-whey,  by  a  treatment  precisely  similar  to  that 
employed  in  using  ordinary  milk.  It  fully  equalled  the  expectations  of  all ; 
so  that  solidified  milk  will  hereafter  rank  among  the  necessary  appendages  of 
the  aiek-room.  In  fine,  this  article  makes  paps,  (custards,  puddings,  and 
cakes,  equal  to  the  best  milk ;  and  one  may  be  sure  it  ii  an  unadulterated 
article,  obtained  from  well-pastured  cattle,  and  not  the  produce  of  distillery 
slops;  neither  can  it  be  watered.  For  our  steamships,  our  packets,  for  those 
travelling  by  land  or  by  sea,  for  hotel  purposes  or  use  in  private  families,  for 
young  or  old,  we  recommend  it  cordially  as  a  substitute  for  fresh  milk." 

The  committee  of  the  Academy  is  to  make  its  report  at  an  early  meeting. 
The  milk,  being  prepared  with  sugar,  is  a  little  too  sweet  for  those  who  prefer 
to  take  no  sngar  in  their  table  drinks. 


CiUKBERRiBS  OK  HiGH  Land. — ^Mt.  Elias  Needham,  of  West-Danvers, 

has  shown  us  some  cranberries  grown  on  high  land,'which  are  of  good  size, 

snd  wbich,  he  says,  he  produces  with  good  success,  having  raised  some  one 

Of  two  hundred  bushels  a  year,  and  selling  them  for  $3  and  $4  a  bushel. 

We  have  heard  his  experiments  favorably  spoken  of  by  his  neighbors,  and 

can  have  no  doubt  that  he  finds  an  ample  reward  in  the  crops  for  all  cost 

and  labor.    Here,  then,  is  the  example;  why  can  not  others  copy  it,  and 

produce  this  wholesome  and  palatable  food,  so  that  it  shall  become  common 

on  every  table  I — I^.  E,  Farmer, 
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MiJrr  of  tbeBo  very  mefal  appointmentB  hare  ak^ady  taken  place,  and 
the  results  are  before  us.  A  few  yet  remain  in  the  fatnre.  We  ba^e  been 
aocustomed  to  give  a  detailed  aocount  of  some  of  tiiese  heretofore,  though  of 
late  we  have  omitted  to  do  so.  We  have  our  reasons.  So  far  as  the  meze 
recital  of  the  premiam-list  is  concerned,  or  the  publication  of  meritorioiiB 
arttdee  exhibited,  the  labor  is  almost  useless.  It  gratifies  some  fnenda,  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  these  proceedings.  And  so  far  as  it  is  an  adver- 
tisement of  a  good  article,  good  may  result.  And  though  every  man  should 
be  willing  to  pay  for  advertisements,  whatever  their  form  may  be,  we  are 
willing  to  do  ^  public  such  service,  and  even  the  parties  in  intmat,  if  it 
does  not  cost  us  too  much.  But  were  the  reports  of  our  committees  what 
they  (mght  to  be,  We  should  have  abundant  material  for  all  our  periodicala, 
without  recurrence  to  usdess  catalogues,  or  mere  lists  of  premiums.  Most 
of  the  New-England  Societies  require  statements  of  the  processes  employed 
by  the  competitors  for  premiums ;  and  when  these  are  properly  condensed, 
and  the  merits  of  each  are  discussed  as  Ihey  should  be,  then  it  would  be  pro- 
per that  every  journal  in  the  land,  even  the  political  and  religious,  should  aid 
m  promoting  their  general  drculation.  But,  unfortunately,  in  many  cases 
these  reports  are  confined  to  the  fact  that  A's  butter  is  better  than  B's,  and 
C*s  cows  better  than  D's.  And  what  do  the  public  car§  for  all  this,  except 
so  far  as,  in  some  cases,  they  thereby  are  informed  where  good  stock  or  good 
machines,  etc.,  may  be  bought    So  far,  a  general  publication  is  expedient 

We  have  prepared  a  short  abstract  of  what  we  deem  most  interesting  to  the 
public  in  general,  from  the  reports  of  various  Fairs,  or  from  our  own  obser- 
vation. So  far  as  the  latter  means  of  information  are  concerned,  we  can  speak 
only  of  three  State  Fairs— 4ho6e  of  New-York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 
Bat  we  shall  not  make  these  more  prominent  on  that  account,  but  shall 
govern  ourselves  by  the  poKcy  just  indicated. 

As  a  general  remark,  we  should  doubt  whether  these  exhibitions  have  quite 
reached  the  average  standard  of  merit,  or  of  general  interest.  This  fact  is 
no  doubt  attributable,  in  some  degree,  to  the  effect  of  drought  daring  the 
summer,  and  still  more  to  unfavorable  weather  at  the  opening  of  the  show. 

The  Nbw-York  State  Fair  was  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  except  for 
Bulls.  The  show  of  these  was  very  fine.  Horses  were  very  numerous,  and 
a  few  of  them  were  noble  animals.  Blood  stallions,  mar^  and  foals  were 
exhibited.  Among  these  were  Mr.  Morris's  imported  English  stallion, 
Monarch,  now  aged  twenty  years ;  Mr.  De  Mott's  Trustee,  chestnut,  also  im- 
ported from  England,  and  now  aged  twenty-five ;  and  Mr.  Burnham's  chest- 
nut mare,  Molly  Stark,  with  some  of  her  numerous  progeny,  consisting  of  a 
chestnut  colt,  aged  4  years,  by  Tornado — a  beautiful  animal ;  a  two-year  old, 
and  a  yearling  foal. 

Of  the  younger  stallions,  from  other  States,  and.Canada,wasToung  Liver- 
pool, a  beautiful  four-year  old  bay,  bred  by  Truman  Derrick,  of  Canada. 
This  appeared  to  be  "  a  worthy  scion  of  a  noble  stock,"  the  sire  being  Leo- 
pard, got  by  Liverpool  out  of  Sneaker  by  Camel,  (the  sire  of  Touchstone  in 
1834,  and  Launcelot  in  1840,  both  winners  of  the  great  St  Leger  stakes  at 
Doncaater,  England.)  Queen,  the  dam  of  Young  Liverpool,  was  also  thorough- 
bred, being  sired  by  Monmouth  Eclipse  out  of  dam  by  Durock.  Mr.  Derrick 
had  also  two  first-rate  trotting  stallions  on  exhibition — Young  Norman,  four 
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yean  old,  and  YouDg  Basbaw,  three  yean  old,  each  combiniBg  the  points 
re<]iiisite  for  speed,  strength,  and  endurance. 

A  fine  graj  stallion  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Harrington,  of  Bennington,  Yt, 
which  was  sired  by  Hamiltonian,  a  celebrated  Vermont  horse,  dam  sired  by 
Cornet^  Comet  by  Bishop  Hamiltonian,  Bishop  Hamiltonian  by  imported 
Hesseneer — making  Mr.  Harrington's  horse  two  crosses  from  hamiltonian 
and  only  three  from  Messenger,  and  half-brother  to  Hero,  Mountain  Maid, 
and  other  Eastern-bred  trotters  of  celebrity. 

A  team  of  three  splendid  dray-horses,  of  dark-bay  color,  and  of  enormous 
size,  belonging  to  Adams  Sc  Co.^s  Express,  and  brought  here  from  Boston, 
were  much  noticed  for  their  gigantic  and  symmetrica  proportions,  as  well  as 
for  their  extreme  docility,  ob^ymg  the  directions  of  the  driyer  without  any 
control  by  whip  or  rein.  Our  opmion  is,  and  we  feel  quite  competent  to 
have  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  that  the  dray-horses  of  Boston  alone  would 
make  a  greater  show  than  New-York  State  has  yet  seen  at  any  one  exhibi- 
tion. 

There  was  quite  an  extensive  show  of  mules,  some  of  which  must  have  . 
exceeded  fifteen  hands  in  hdght,  and  were  strong,  powerful  animals,  driven 
in  teams  of  ^ht,  six,  and  four.  Swine,  too,  were  good.  Sheep,  ditto,  etc 
But  in  milch-eows,  and  in  oxen,  many  a  New-England  county  show  we  have 
seen  .would  excel  this.  So,  too,  in  fruits  and  flowers.  The  most  respectable 
show  of  fruits  was  from  Hovey  &  Co.,  of  Massachusetts,  who  made  a  very  good 
exhibition  of  pears.  The  dairy  was  not  well  represented :  nor  the  vegetable 
garden.  Agncnltural  implements  were^there  in  great  numbers,  but  few  of 
tiiem  were  new. 

The  following  is  a  novel  exercise  on  such  occasions.  It  tnay  be  useftil, 
though  we  do  not  see  how : 

SPAonrchMATOB. — ^A  spading-mateh  came  off  at  the  same  time  with  the 
ptoug^iing^mateh.  It  excited  no  little  interest  and  merriment.  The  fbllow- 
ing  penons  entered : 

Daniel  Norton,  Morrisaoia,  Irish,  aged  21  years. 

Midiael  SMvington,  Morrisania,  IriSb,  aged  22  years. 

John  Base,  Morrisania,  German,  aged  20  years. 

John  White,  Morrisania,  Englidi,  aged  28  years. 

Wm.  McCoy,  West-Farms,  Irish,  aged  85  years. 

Joseph  Fitegerald,  Morrisania,  German,  aged  27  years. 

The  space  to  be  spaded  was  20  feet  by  10  feet  wide»  and  to  be  spaded  10 
indies  deep,  the  work  to  be  accomplished  in  an  hour,  and  like  spnng-work. 
There  were  three  premiums  to  be  given — a  silver  cup,  |10 ;  ditto,  |8 ;  medal, 
$4.  The  competitorB  worked  like  good  fellows,  and  amid  repeated  plaudits. 
The  time  varied  from  42  to  51  minutes.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
John  Base. 

The  South-Westbrn  Agricultural  aito  Msohakical  Associatiok. — 
The  first  day  of  the  Fair  was  called  the  ladies'  day.  It  was  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  exhibition  of  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silks,  in  which  the 
genua,  the  handicrafi:,  and  the  patient  perseverance  of  woman  so  wonderfully  ^ 
^oeL  The  number  of  entries  in  this  department  was  perhaps  not  quite  so 
gveat  ai  last  year,  but  the  display  was  full  as  beautiful. 

'Ihe  second  day  was  taken  up  in  the  exhibition  of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables, 
fivm  productions  and  farming  implements,  carriages,  castings,  and  manufao- 
tmed  wares. 

The  agricultural  implements  were  the  greatest  wonder  if  not  the  greatest 
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attraction  of  the  Exhibition  on  the  third  day.  While  survejing  the  numer- 
ous labor-saving  machines,  sajs  the  Louisville  Journal^  which  Yankee  inge- 
nuity has  devised  for  agricultural  purposes,  we  were  led  to  institute  a  curious 
comparison  between  the  farm  utensils  of  this  country  and  this  age  and  the 
rude  and  simple  tools  which  were  used  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the  earlier 
times  of  civilization  and  at  the  dawn  of  husbandry  in  Western  Europe.  Many 
of  such  rudely-fashioned  implements  are  still  in  use  in  some  countries,  b6th  of 
the  old  and  new  world,  and  invariably  wherever  we  find  them,  we  find  igno- 
rance and  political  darkness,  a  clinging  to  old  remnants  of  despotic  or  feudal 
power,  a  degraded  people,  and  a  corrupt  and  tyrannous  government  In  no 
one  feature  is  the  progressive  genius  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  so 
significantly  manifested  as  in  mventions  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses.  In 
the  contemplation  of  such  inventions  as  were  presented  at  the  Exhibition  yes- 
terday, we  saw  unmistakable  evidences  of  a  free  people,  of  light  and  know- 
ledge, of  an  independent  and  ambitious  spirit,  of  energy,  and  strength,  and 
genius  among  the  masses,  which  can  only  exist  where  all  men  are  politically 
equal,  and  each  is  in  himself  a  part  of  the  great  popular  sovereignty.  So  long 
as  our  country  is  governed  only  by  the  principles  upon  which  our  State 
and  federal  constitutions  have  been  based — so  long  as  we,  the  people,  hold  in 
our  own  hands  the  reins  of  government,  this  inventive  genius  will  continue 
to  excel,  and  American  inventions  wiU  ever  deserve  the  premiums  and  defy 
competition  in  any  World's  Fair. 

Among  the  cattie  exhibited  were  some  of  the  finest  we  ever  saw.  The 
bulls  **  LK)rd  John"  and  "  Grand  Master,"  and  the  cow  "  Forget-me-not,** 
exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Alexander,  of  Woodford  county,  were  in  every  respect 
prize  animals.  The  cattle  sired  by  "  Perfection"  were  decidedly  excellent. 
For  fine  cattie,  Woodford  carried  off  the  palm,  and  Bourbon,  Henry,  and 
Shelby  contended  admirably  for  the  majority  of  the  prizes.  Jessamine  and 
Fayette  seemed  preeminent  for  feX  cattle.  Bourbon  proved  herself  as  remark- 
able for  prize-hogs  as  she  has  long  been  noted  for  the  best  whiskey — and 
Indiana  excelled  in  fine-wooled  sheep.  There  were  several  noble4ooking 
draught-horses  exhibited,  and  Jefferson  and  Louisville  obtained  a  good  share 
of  the  premiums  in  that  line. 

Notwithstanding  the  lowering  aspect  of  the  sky  and  occasional  showers, 
the  day  passed  off  delightfully.  Many  thanks  are  due  to  the  indefatigable 
officers  of  the  Association,  for  their  complete  and  systematic  arrangements, 
enforcing  strict  and  excellent  order,  but  not  less  for  their  cordidi  hospitality, 
urbanity,  and  unremitted  attentions  to  their  guests. 


OONNBOTICUT     STATE     FAIR. 

This  Show  proved  to  be  veiy  successful  The  show  of  imported  stock  is 
^  pronounced  to  be  excellent ;  that  of  working  oxen  is  said  to  have  equalled 
any  in  the  country.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  matched  pairs  of  horses,  in 
a  great  variety  of  vehicles.  Conspicuous  among  the  double  teams  was  one  of 
five  pairs  of  stout  workers  from  the  quarries  of  Portland — a  good  match  for 
the  ox-team  from  the  same  place.  There  is  a  splendid  team  of  four  black 
horses,  heavy  workers,  from  Waterbury.  There  is  a  larger  and  better  show 
of  pairs  than  at  New-York,  though  none  equal  to  the  best. 
After  the  double  teams,  came  a  fine  trial  of  speed  between  the  fast  irotters, 
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about  fofty  in  number.  After  the  general  trot,  seyen  of  the  best  were  called 
out,  and  timed,  and  trotted  a  mile  in  2.55^,  2.59,  2.59,  3.20,  2.57,  and  two 
broke.  Sereral  other  trials  of  speed  took  place,  very  much  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  crowd,  not  only  within  the  incloauiB,  but  upon  every  house-top  and 
tree  commanding  a  view  of  the  course. 

The  show  of  horses  was  greater  than  at  New-York,  and,  in  respect  to  those 
of  aU  work,  superior.    In  high-blooded  stock,  not  equal. 

The  show  of  Devons,  by  Mr.  Hurlburt,  of  Winchester,  Litchfield  county, 
would  be  hard  to  beat 
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This  Exhibition,  held  at  Brattleboro^  Yt.,  appears  to  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. The  entries  comprised  above  one  hundred  and  fifly  animals,  four 
fifths  of  which  were  different  varieties  of  the  Morgan  breed,  the  Black  Hawk 
predomioating.  There  have  been  exhibitions  in  which  a  greater  number  ci 
animals  have  been  presented,  but  none,  perhaps,  in  which  the  value  of  the 
stock  has  been  exceeded.  Five  tliousand  dollars  were  to-day  refused  for 
either  of  two  magnificent  horses  which  were  on  the  ground.  This  morning^ 
half  a  mile,  at  the  rate  of  2  min.  H  sec.  per  mile,  was  made  by  a  mare 
belonging  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Briggs,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  A  mare  belonging  to 
Mr.  Twitchell,  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  &  Worcester  Railroad,  also 
made  most  excellent  time.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  testing  the  quali- 
ties of  horses  aged  and  designed  for  all  work,  and  those  of  seven  years  and 
under,  by  the  rate  of  speed.  None  of  them  made  quicker  time  than  that 
recorded  above.    The  attendance  on  the  ground  was  liberal. 

The  afternoon  of  the  second  day  was  devoted  to  a  trial  of  speed  of  the 
various  animals  present,  and  thirteen  geldings  and  mares  were  entered  for 
competition.    The  following  is  the  ^st  time  made  during  the  trial :   Mis- 

niie  Belle,  of  old  Nimrod  and  Messenger  blood,  four  years  old,  owned  by 
•  Stevens,  of  Endsburg,  trotted  half  a  mile  in  one  minute  and  twenty- 
nine  seconds ;  Abdallah,  mare,  six  years  old,  owned  by  J.  L.  Briggs,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  one  minute  and  thirty-two  seconds ;  Lady  BeswortS,  by 
KatUer,  four  years  old,  owned  by  H.  H.  Thaxter,  of  Rutland,  one  minute  and 
twenty-^ht  seconds ;  Nelly  A.  Sherman,  Morgan,  eight  years  old,  owned  by 
George  S.  Orcutt,  of  Middlebury,  one  minute  and  twenty-nine  and  a  half 
seconds.  The  above  four  then  trotted  for  the  superiority,  which  was  gained 
by  Nelly,  who  made  the  mile  in  two  minutes  and  forty-nine  seconds.  Lady 
BoBworth  came  in  second,  the  Briggs  mare  third,  and  Missessque  Belle  last 
The  premiums  were  |50,  $25,  f  15,  and  ($10.  These  matches  were  very 
exdtiDg.  Flying  Morgan,  owned  by  Mr.  Adams,  of  Burlington,  trotted  a 
na^ih  against  tmie,  making  the  mile  in  two  minutes  and  fifly-four  seconds. 
Tiro  Black  Hawk  and  Morgan  colts,  each  three  years  old,  owned  by  Mrs, 
Hatch,  of  Bethel,  and  Grosvenor,  of  Bridgeport,  trotted  a  mile,  the  former  in 
three  minutes,  and  the  latter  in  three  minutes  and  three  seconds.  A  pair  of 
mettled  horses,  respectively  four  and  five  years  old,  owned  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Law- 
rence, of  Brattleboro',  made  a  mile  in  three  minutes  and  seventeen  seconds. 
TOL.  vn.  19 
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BABY-SHOW    AT    SPEINaFIBLD,    (0.) 

OcTR  Springfield  (O.)  friends  are  duly  noticed  by  the  press,  in  tbeir  efforts 
to  improve  the  breed  of  babies.  The  correspondent  of  tae  NeuhTark  Time9 
says: 

''The  National  Baby-Show  took  place  at  Springfield  to^ay,  and  one  hnn- 
dred  and  twenty  entries  of  babies  were  made. 

A  letter  was  received  from '  Fanny  Fern/ and  read  for  the  edification  of  all 
concerned. 

Letters  were  also  received  from  Mrs.  Swisshelm,  Mrs.  Critteoden,  Mrs, 
Mott,  and  Horace  Greeley,  Esq. 

Mr.  Greeley  thought  that  much  attefttion  should  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  constitution,  in  a  country  where  able-bodied  men  sold  for 
five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  piece. 

Mrs.  Mott  thought  that  black  babies  should  have  been  admitted  to  this 
exhibition  and  had  an  equal  chance  with  the  whites. 

Among  the  exhibitors  was  an  old  woman  who  came  with  her  seventeenth 
child.     She  claimed  a  premium  on  that  ground.^ 

Another  editorial  notice  contains  the  following : 

**  The  baby-show  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  puzzled  some  people  'amazingly. 
What  was  to  be  achieved  by  it  was  a  great  question,  and  probably  while 
every  proud  mother  thought  how  her  chubby  little  one  would  loom  up  among 
the  multitude  of  its  own  age,  like  Saul  among  the  prophets,  or  Gupid  among 
common  boys,  as  the  finest  by  all  odds,  and  deserving  of  all  the  premiums, 
yet  most  of  the  childless  thought  it  a  very  silly  affair  for  men  to  go  into,  and 
even  doubted  whether  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  stock  of  existing  delicacy, 
or  be  likely  to  help  men's  morals. 

It  did  some  good,  however,  we  doubt  not.  It  gave  four  handsome  pre- 
miums to  as  many  promising  children,  which  we  hope  will  not  turn  their 
heads,  when  they  are  old  enough  to  be  turned.  By  the  way,  these  little  ones 
coming  so  early  before  the  public,  are  a  kind  of  public  property,  and  we 
should  like  to  live  long  enough  to  note  how  they  turn  out.  Their  mo» 
thers  should  instruct  them  that,  though  it  is  very  proper  for  an  awarding 
committee  to  pronounce  one  *  fine '  at  six  months,  the  wise  man  of  Greece 
thought  none  should  be  pronounced  *  good '  until  they  have  passed  the  last 
bridge  of  life. 

We  hope  another  good  will  come  of  such  amusing  convocations;  that 
children  will  be  recognized  as  possessing  rights.  The  common  doctrine  isy 
that  a  child  has  no  right  to  sit  in  meeting.  But  why  has  not  a  bright- 
eyed  baby  the  same  right  to  look  up  in  a  minister's  face  at  church  as  for  a 
stupid  old  over-fed  man  to  lie  dozing  and  nodding  in  his  presence.  Why- 
has  not  an  innocent  one-year-old  as  good  a  right  to  cry  in  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment as  for  a  strapping  b'hoy  to  munch  peanuts  and  cry  *hi!  hil'  I  Why 
has  not  *  Young  America'  in  bib  and  frock,  as  good  a  right  to  crow  or  cry  in 
a  rail-car  as  the  coarse  fellow  in  the  next  seat  to  make  puddles  of  tobacco- 
juice  on  the  floor,  or  a  vulgar  fop  to  mouth  great  oaths  openly  1  It  may  not 
be  in  taste  for  mothers  to  take  their  little  ones  unnecessarily  into  the  haunta 
of  men,  but,  in  there,  whether  of  necessity  or  not,  they  have  their  rights, 
which  we  hoped  such  shows  would  tend  to  maintain. 

The  Springfield  affair  did  some  local  good,  no  doubt    It  brought  in  much 
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oompanj  to  the  city,  helped  the  hotels,  improved  the  milk-trade  and  did  good 
to  the  Tenders  of  toys,  made  a  topic  for  the  papers  and  advertised  the  fathers 
of  the  fair." 

We  oopj  a  part  of  a  yery  readable  report,  which  we  find  in  the  Cincin- 
nati  Timet: 

**  The  managers  of  the  ^show'  appeared  to  be  taken  aback  at  the  interest 
taken  in  the  affair.  Devoted  mothers  and  doating  fathers,  with  their  little 
pets  in  their  arms,  came  pouring  into  the  Fair  grounds,  each,  no  doubt,  con- 
fident of  leaving  it  with  one  of  the  prizes.  A  small  canvas  tent  had  been 
aasigned  as  the  receptacle  of  the  entries,  and  into  that,  mothers,  babies,  and 
nunes  were  ushered  by  gentlemen  wearing  rosettes  upon  their  breasts.  Soon 
there  was  '  music  witlun.* 

Astonished,  probably,  at  finding  themselves  in  '  mass  meeting  assembled/ 
the  little  ones  set  up  a  cry  which  shpok  the  canvas-top  and  pierced  the  ears 
of  the  people.  In  vain  did  the  brass  band  toot  their  instruments,  to  drown, 
if  possiDle,  *  the  pierdng  cry.'  Young  America  was  aroused,  and  scorning 
to  be  beat,  sent  forth  notes  which  shamed  the  keys  of  the  bugle  and  made 
the  trombone  blush  for  its  weakness. 

The  tent  presented  a  novel,  amusing,  and  interesting  sight  The  mothers 
and  nurseB  were  seated,  and  had  the  kittle  darlings'  all  ready  for  inspection, 
that  18,  as  near  ready  as  could  be.  To  see  so  manv  babies  together  was 
novel;  to  note  the  maternal  efforts  to  present  them  m  the  best  mood  was 
amonng,  and  to  gaze  upon  their  innocent  faces  and  purest  charms  was  cer- 
tainly interesting. 

There  sat  a  mother,  her  eyes  directed  alternately  on  the  judges  and  on  a 
little  cherub  which  lay  in  her  lap.  By  her  sat  another,  holding  up  proudly 
a  lovely  little  girl,  whose  flaxen  curls  and  sweet  blue  eyes  would  soften  the 
heart  of  the  greatest  baby-hater  in  Christendom.  Next  to  her  a  nurse  was 
endeavoring  to  quiet  a  stout,  black-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  '  one-year  old,'  who 
inasts  on  pulling  the  jet  black  ringlets  of  another  one  about  its  own  age. 
One  lady  pointed  with  pride  to  the  chubby  legs  of  her  darling  boy,  wlule 
another  fflowingly  refers  to  the  delicate  but  weU-formed  features  of  her  sweet 
babe.  One  boasted  of  having  the  largest  of  its  a^e ;  another  of  the  smallest 
and  smartest.  Some  of  the  babies  seemed  to  feel  their  importance  on  this 
occasion,  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  entreaties,  would  be  in  mischief, 
and  keep  up  a  continual  noise.  Others  appeared  unwilling  to  *  believe  their 
eyes,'  uad  lay  quietly  in  their  mothers'  arms,  watching  the  proceedings  with 
apparent  interest,  while  others  insisted  on  hiding  their  innocent  faces  in  their 
Towben^  bosoms,  as  if  thev  knew  their  refuge  was  there. 

Then  the  expressions  which  Ml  on  one's  ear  I  '  Tome  to  mudder's  arms, 
mndder's  'ittle  pet.'  '  Oh  I  you  darling  'ittle  toad  I'  '  B'ess  its  'ittle  heart, 
it  shall  have  some  tandy.'  ^  Tot,  tot  to  Baridyboss,  on  its  mamma's  'ittle 
hooB.'  ^  Stan'  up,  muzzer's  'ittle  pet.'  *  It's  sweet,  so  it  is,  mudder  knows  it 
is.'  '  Dump  if  it  wants  to,  tause  it  tan  dump.'  ^  Tissmanmia  now,  won't  it 
tiBS  mamma!'  'Bouncety  bounce,  bonncety  bounce.'  *Now  what  a 
naughty  boy;  see,  the  gentlemen  are  coming.'  *'  That's  a  good  baby — ^nurse 
can  tome  its  hair,  an'  it  don't  try  a  bit.'  *  Sweety,  sweety,  mother's  sweet,' 
and  an  hundred  more  just  such  expresmons. 

Om  hundred  and  twenty-eeven  babies  were  entered  for  exhibition.  And 
thej  came  from  ahnost  eveiywhere. 

The  judges  were  a  long  time  in  their  investigations.  After  they  retired, 
the  moUiers,  with  their  children  in  their  arms,  walked  into  the  Floral  Hall, 
where  they  remained,  while  the  spectators  crowded  past  them  to  take  a  look 
at  the  babies.    This  ended  the  great  baby  show. 
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Great  dissatiBfactiozi  was  expressed  at  the  award  of  the  lint  prise.  It  was 
even  proposed  to  take  up  a  subscription  on  the  spot,  to  purchase  a  gift 
worth  at  least  as  much  as  the  pri^e.  It  was  understood  that  her  claim  had 
been  strongly  urged,  and  that  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  other  child  hj  a 
majority  of  only  one  vote. 

Those  in  the  minority  were  determined  she  should  not  pass  unnoticed, 
and  after  the  award  had  been  made  known,  waited  on  the  Utile  favorite,  and 
through  Mr.  De  Graff  of  Dayton,  presented  her  with  a  lar^e  and  costly  sta- 
tuette of  our  Saviour  blessing  little  children.  This  act  was  highly  applauded.'^ 

It  has  been  suggested,  in  one  of  our  ezchange^,  that  this  committee  are 
little  aware  what  enemies  they  wiU  have  to  encounter  hereafteri  in  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  disappointed  mothers. 


PORTLAND  (ME.)  MEOHANIOB'  EXHIBITION. 

This  is  reported  as  very  successful  the  present  season.  Among  the  objecta 
of  especial  interest  in  the  department  of  labor-saving  machinery,  the  Pert" 
land  Advertiser  describes  the  following: 

"  We  were  much  interested  in  the  operation  of  YogePs  Patent  Loom 
Harness  Maker,  entered  by  Warren,  Pennell  &  Co.,  Saccarappa.  This  ma- 
chiae  performs  a  work  which  until  quite  recently  was  a  very  alow  hand  pro- 
cess. Formerly  a  single  hand  was  expected  to  make  two  thousand  loops  a 
day.  Four  of  these  machines  may  be  tended  by  one  girl,  and  they  will 
make  forty  tbousand  loops  a  day.  The  thread  of  which  they  are  mann&o- 
tared  is  drawn  from  spools  set  on  revolving  tables,  twisted  in  pairs,  braided  at 
regularly  recurring  intervals,  and  wound  on  a  cylinder,  which  is  moved  hori- 
jtontally  by  proper  gear.  The  braiding  forms  the  necessary  loops,  and  is  the 
result  of  the  ingenious  action  of  a  earn,  which  causes  the  spools  to  change 
tables  and  cross  each  other.    It  is  a  wonderfully  ingenious  machine. 

George  Copeland,  Lewiston,  has  entered  a  loom  for  weaving  aeamlees-bags. 
It  is  an  improvement  on  a  similar  loom,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  use  of  two 
shuttles,  by  which,  and  a  corresponding  adjustment  of  the  several  paita, 
tmlled  cloth  is  produced.  It  will  turn  out  a  common  grain-bag  in  seven 
minutes,  forming  a  perfect  bottom.  It  is  a  machine  of  great  value  and  inge- 
nuity of  construction." 

Beside  these,  we  notice  two  shaping  and  planing-machinee,  a  cotton-draw- 
ing frame,  and  a  cotton-carding  engine,  all  from  the  Saco  Water-Power 
Company;  a  rotary-cutting  cylinder  planing-machine;  a  blind-shade  planing- 
machine;  a  saw-fiHng  machine;  Edson^s  double-acting  force-pump;  a  card 
printing-press;  washing-machine;  and  many  other  equally  useful  pieces  of 
of  madunery. 

The  display  of  paintings  is  large,  and  very  favorably  spoken  of.  The 
State  ofMaine^  of  Monday,  sap  that  the  Eiiiibition  ^us  far  met  with  a  suc- 
cess surpassing  the  expectations  of  its  managers.  We  feel  pleased  to  record 
this  fact,  as  it  shows  that  there  is  a  proper  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  me- 
chanical skill  of  our  State,  and  that  an  mterest  has  been  awakened  that  will 
hereafter  do  much  to  improve  and  elevate  the  science  of  mechanics. 

We  shall  refer  again  to  this  Exhibition. 
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OEOSS'S     PATENT     GRAPE-FRAME. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  grape-frame 
fcr  which  a  patent  was  granted  to  S.  Oscar  Cross,  of  Sandy-Hill,  Washington 
eoimty,  N.  Y^  on  the  2'3rth  June,  1854.  Fie.  1  is  a  perspective  view,  and 
fig.  2  is  a  vertical  section,  showing  how  the  frame  can  be  lowered  to  the 
ground  hr  any  desirable  purpose.  Frame  A  represents  a  view  of  grapeii 
grown  whilst  the  frame  rested  against  the  posts,  and  now  partially  depressed, 
exposing  the  fi-uit  to  the  sun,  and  bringing  the  foliage  underneath.  Frame 
B  shows  how  the  vine  is  secured  within  it  0  represents  the  frame  as  the 
inventor  designs  leaving  it  until  the  grapes  get  their  growth. 

The  advanti^es  claimed  by  Mr.  Cross  from  the  use  of  this  frame  are,  that 
&e  vine  thus  shades  and  enriches  the  ground;  the  ros^-bug  is  not  so  injuri- 
oos  to  fruit  and  foliage ;  it  is  not  as  liable  to  mildew ;  it  is  not  as  exposed  to 
blasting  winds ;  it  sets  in  greater  abundance ;  grapes  grow  larger  and  faster. 
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as  tbey  receive  warmth  from  the  earth,  consequently  the  fruit  ripens  earlier 
in  the  season.  In  this  position  it  is  easily  covered  to  protect  from  winter- 
killing ;  and  it  can  be  lowered  to  this  position  to  protect  the  grapes  from 
early  frosts.  It  is  easily  elevated,  and  held  in  any  position  by  the  supporters. 
It  was  designed  by  the  inventor  that  the  frame  B  should  have  supported  the 
viae  in  fruit,  which  would  have  given  it  the  appearance  just  described ;  but,  by 
an  error  of  the  engraver,  the  fruit  is  represented  as  grown,  when  the  fi^me 
was  elevated  and  turned  against  the  posts,  instead  of  in  a  horizontal  position. 
The  frame  is  easily  made,  wall-strips,  or  other  materia],  being  used  to  fasten 
the  slats  to.  If  but  one  set  of  slats  are  used,  and  the  vine  is  not  secured 
within  the  frame,  a  few  strings  will  secure  it  to  the  frame  when  its  position 
is  reversed.  Foot-pieces  on  the  short  posU  can  be  dispensed  with,  as  the  vine 
itself  will  secure  the  foot  of  the  frame. 


NEW    MACHINE    FOR    CUTTING    METALS. 
8.   P.  BUOGLES'   PATENT. 

The  true  method  of  cutting  iron,  and  thereby  extending  its  uses  to  many 
of  the  arts,  has  been  discovered  only  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
half-century,  and  by  an  American  inventor.  Until  within  four  years,  the 
colossal  power-shears,  or  jaws,  have  been  the  greatest  practical  triumph  of 
mechanics  over  the  rude  efforts  of  the  sledge  and  cold-chisel.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered necessary  that  the  cutting-blades  of  shears  should  touch  or  pass  by  each 
other;  and  every  attempt  to  cut  iron,  with  the  hardest  rotary-dish  or  knife, 
has  failed.  Not  only  have  the  fibres  of  the  iron  to  be  cut  been  raggedly  rent 
asunder  and  distorted,  but  the  cutting  edge  has  crumbled  away  under  the 
intense  pressure  required.  A  new  era  in  iron-working,  and  in  the  value  of 
the  mineral  treasures  of  this  country,  has  begun. 

The  cut  represents  a  new! v  patented  machine,  which,  with  but  little  motive 
power,  cuts  the  heaviest  ana  longest  boiler-plate  as  noiseleBsly  as  if  it  were 
pi^er,  at  a  minimum  rate  of  ten  feet  per  minute,  leaving  the  divided  edges 
perfectly  square  and  true,  and  both  surfaces  as  level  and  unwarped  as  when 
the  plate  left  the  rolling-mill.  All  the  labor  of  trimming  and  filing  the 
several  edges  is  dispensed  with.  Curved  lines  or  straight  are  cut  with  equal 
facility ;  and  the  plate  is  instantly  ready  to  make  a  square  joint,  as  the  side 
of  a  boiler,  the  door  of  a  safe,  or  the  plank  of  an  iron  steamer  or  of  a  house. 
A  three-inch  belt,  at  half-speed,  gives  sufficient  power  to  divide  the  thickest 
plate ;  for  the  ed^es  of  the  cutting-knives  need  not  come  nearer  together 
than  half  the  thinness  of  the  material  to  be  cut.  The  cold  iron  falls,  as  by 
magic,  under  the  knife. 

This  great  invention  has  been  made  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  whose  reputation  as  an  inventor  of  printing-presses  is  deservedly  world- 
wide. The  efficacy  of  this  machine  arises  chiefly  from  a  combined  motion 
given  to  the  cutting-wheel,  by  which  it  revolves,  with  mathematical  exact- 
ness, a  certain  degree  faster  upon  its  axis  than  it  would  naturally  rotate  upon 
the  horizontal  plane  along  which  it  is  made  to  move — thtts  cuttinff  with  a 
drawing  stroke.    The  power  thus  given  may  be  felt  by  a  simple  experiment 
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made  upon  a  wagon-wheel,  which  ordinarily  makes  but  a  slight  track  on  a 
hard  beach.  If,  while  it  is  slowly  moving,  a  strong  hand  should  lift  the 
hinder  spokes,  the  indentation  would  be  dianged  into  a  deep  farrow,  and 
this  without  adding  an  ounce  to  the  vertical  pressure. 

Invention  reverts,  in  this  machine,  as  in  almost  all  great  discoveries,  to  first 
principles.  By  the  combined  rotations  above  described,  and  the  aid  of  a 
strongly-toothed  horizontal  rack,  the  upper  enamel  of  the  plate  is  divided  by 
the  superior  knife,  and  the  lower  enamel  by  pressure  upon  the  edge  of  a 
lower  stationary  blade,  while  the  same  pressure  at  the  same  instant  breaks 
the  internal  iron.  Thus  an  acute  genius  among  a  labor-saving  people,  returns 
to  and  simultaneously  efifects  all  the  operations  of  the  rudest  blacksmith,  who 
first  cuts  with  a  cold-chisel  the  enamel  only  of  his  iron  bar,  and  then  breaks 
the  internal  substance  by  a  blow  over  the  edge  of  his  anvil.  This  return  to 
nature,  or  those  first  principles  of  rude  art  which  seem  to  be  taught  by  her, 
so  simple  are  they,  is  one  of  the  highest  tests  of  inventive  genius. 

In  the  above  machine,  an  arrangement  of  eccentric  bolts,  tnmable  at  plea- 
sure, elevates  or  depresses  the  rotary-knife,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
metal  to  be  cut.  This  appliance  dispenses  with  much  power,  and  preserves 
the  metal  from  the  warpmg  and  twisting  which  must  take  place  when  the 
cutting-blades,  as  in  ordinary  shears,  are  crushed  into  contact  or  by  each 
other. 

This  is  no  theoretical  abstraction.  Below  are  the  certificates  of  two  prac- 
tical mechanics : 

Amoseeao  Machxetb-Shop,  ) 
Mandbiester,  N.  H.,  Jan.  IB,  1864.  f 
We  have  been  cutting  all  our  boiler-plate,  for  the  last  nine  months,  with  one  of  S.  P. 
Boggles^  Cutting-Machines.  It  has  surpassed  our  highest  ezpectationi^  cutting  the 
heaviest  plate  ^vith  great  economy  of  power  and  saving  of  labor,  leaving  a  smooth,  uni- 
form edge,  without  warpmg  or  twisting  the  plate.  We  are  satisfied  that  for  power, 
simplicity,  and  durability,  it  is  unequalled.  0.  W.  Batlst,  Agent 

Oahtok,  Jan.  25,  185^ 
Ma.  E.  Richmond,  Agent :  My  attention  was  recently  caJled  to  witness  the  operation 
of  a  machine  invented  by  S.  P.  Ruggles,  for  cutting  boiler-iron,  and  other  sheet  metals. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  boiler-iron  cut  at  one  stroke  so  evenly  and  perfectly,  with  so  little 
power  and  so  simple  a  machine. 

I  am  confident  that  this  is  the  only  true  psinciplb  fob  ouTrxKO  sheet  metata^  and 
would  commend  its  use  to  all  mechanics  who  dedre  a  machine  for  this  pTirpose. 

Yours^  respectfully,  LniAir  £ihslbt. 

The  machine  referred  to  above  at  the  Amoskeag  Works,  was  found  so 
uninjured,  aflter  nine  months'  incessant  work  on  boiler-plate,  that  the  knife, 
being  then  for  the  first  time  removed  for  examination,  was  replaced  without 
grinding,  and  has  never  yet  required  it.  A  small  machine,  used  by  a  brass- 
worker  for  more  than  a  year,  without  sfaarp^ing,  was  found  upon  trial  so 
sharp  as  to  cut  note-paper  with  ease. 

By  a  simple  apparatus  for  circular  work,  attached  to  these  machines,  disiks 
of  metal  of  every  thickness,  from  a  cylinder-head  to  a  pot«^lid^  can  be  whirled 
out  at  a  rate  to  astonish  an  old-fiishioned  tinman. 

More  than  usual  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  merifs  of  this  invention, 
because  few  afilect  so  many  branches  of  industry,  aod  perhaps  none,  since  the 
discovery  that  coal  could  be  used  for  fuel,  has  so  much  enhanced  the  real 
value  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  this  country.  The  high  prices  of  building 
materials  are  a  matter  of  anxious  moment  Iron  has  been  suggested  as  a 
substitute ;  but  the  labor  of  cutting  it  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  meet  the  fickle 
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whims  of  builders,  lias  been  &tal  to  a  general  use  of  it  But  hereafter,  on 
the  8ime  groands  of  eoonomj  and  necessity  that  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
hare  been  ransacked  for  fuel  which  its  surface  is  ceasing  to  supply,  iron  will 
be  the  substitute  for  lumber.  Iron  houses  will  be  common,  when  it  is  uni- 
venally  known  that  a  machine  exists  which  can  be  carried  to  the  building- 
site,  and  there,  by  man  or  horse-power,  cut  iron  planks,  in  any  shape,  to  order, 
Sicker  than  the  best  carpenter  can  now  saw  those  of  wood.  This  machine 
es  this ;  and  by  decreasing  a  hundred*fold  the  expense  and  labor  of  work* 
log  up  iron-plate,  deyelops  new  uses  for  this  and  other  similar  intractable 
materials,  and  thus  williBirentaally  enhance  the  value  of  mining  property. 

Among  smaller  considerations,  no  tin,  brass,  copper,  or  sheet-iron  worker, 
safe  or  locomotive-builder,  working  on  old  principles,  can  compete  with  this 
great  labor-saver.  In  this  country,  labor-saving  machines  do  not  throw  ope- 
ntives  out  of  work;  but,  by  bringing  the  commodities  that  such  machines 
produce  within  the  reach  of  more  consumers,  they  increase  the  demand  for 
such  articles,  and  for  labor  upon  such  stages  of  their  manufacture  as  are  not 
effected  by  the  improved  method  of  production. 

With  one  of  these  machines  for  cutting  pasteboard,  and  a  lilliputian  card- 
press,  invented  hj  Mr.  Buggies,  and  whidi  can  be  almost  packed  in  a  hat- 
boxy  any  woman  or  clever  boy  can  cut  out  of  sheet  pasteboard  and  print 
shop-cards,  of  any  size  and  device,  at  the  rate  of  several  thousand  per  hour. 
This  work  would  afford  such  persons  an  independent  liveliliood,  and  in  this 
view  the  invention  deserves  the  careful  attention  and  approbation  of  every 
community. 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  Ordnance  Depai'tment  of  Great  Britain  has 
given  his  valuable  indorsement  to  this  invention,  by  purchasing  for  the  Wool- 
wich Arsenal,  by  order  of  his  government,  for  $1200,  the  second  machine 
ever  made  under  this  patent,  for  cutting  quarter-inch  iron  plate.  Such  prac- 
tical wproval  is  a  compliment  to  American  genius. 

Machines  upon  this  principle  are  manufactured  of  different  sizes,  and  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  cutting  paper,  pasteboard,  sheet-tb,  copper,  tack  and 
nail-plate,  boiler  sheet-iron,  and  steel.  Their  prices  range,  according  to  size, 
from  125  to  $1500. 

Mr.  Edward  Eichmond,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  the  agent  for  the  Cutting- 
Machine  Manufacturing  Company,  who  are  ready  to  receive  orders  at  their 
establishment,  No.  152  Washington  street. 
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ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN    IRON. 

BiTUKKs  give  us  the  following  statements.    During  the  four  months  end- 
May  5, 1853  and  1854,  the  export  of  metals  from  Great  Britain  was  as 
owb: 

1853.  1854. 

Tons.  Value.  Toui.  Value. 

Iixm,  pig, 88,760        £264^180        100,968        £421,608 

Da    bar,  etc, 812,8S1        1,82*7,081        20t,417        1,919,893 

Do.  wire, 8,088  66,768  2,813  56,618 

Do.   oaet^ 18,762  161,078  26,141  248,881 

Da   wrought, 50,944  758,892  64,442        1,011,895 

Total, 869',870      £8,06«,994        400,771    £3,652,895 
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That  EDglaxMl  relies  upon  this  country  largely  as  a  market  for  her  iron 
and  other  metals  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Derbtfshire 
Advertiser : 

'^ There  is  not  the  least  indication  of  any  depression  in  the  iron  trade;  on 
the  contrary,  fresh  orders  arrive  daily,  and  the  Indian  and  American  demand 
for  railways  is  very  great  The  inquiry  for  Scotch  pig-iron  is  as  active  as 
ever,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  any  diminution  in  price  so  long  as  stocks 
continue  to  be  kept  down.  The  demand  for  Derbyshire  pigs  is  unprece- 
dented, and  much  greater  than  we  make.  We  have  maoy  furnaces  erecting 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Middlesborough  and  in  the  Cleveland  district,  and 
when  their  make  is  brought  into  the  market  it  may  have  some  influence  on 
prices.  The  steel  trade  is  exceedingly  active,  and  orders  are  plentiful.  The 
demand  from  America  and  Germany  for  manufactured  articles  is  good.  The 
operatives  are  fully  employed  and  apparently  satisfied  with  their  condition  in 
reference  to  trade  and  employment  .  There  is  a  California  gold-digging 
mania  raging,  on  a  small  sc^e,  in  the  north  of  Derbyshire,  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  Derbyshire  mines.  The  metals  are 
found  in  the  channel,  and  the  lodestone — the  gold — being  sprinkled  over  the 
stone  in  little  nuggets,  so  apparent  to  the  observer  that  it  is  wonderful  that 
they  should  have  escaped  so  long." 


SPIRAL   TURNINa   IN  A   COMMON   LATHE. 

The  lathe  has  become  a  sort  of  king  among  tools  for  the  manufacture  of 
implements,  as  the  cam  has  for  working-machinery.  As  the  latter  is  equally 
an  essential  in  all  sorts  of  mechanisms,  from  the  sewing-machine  to  the 
steam-engine,  so  lathes  are  now  used  to  work  out  all  forms,  regular  and  irre- 
gular, from  the  barrel  or  hogshead  of  a  single  block  to  an  ivory  thimble, 
and  is  alike  successful  in  wood,  ivory,  metals,  etc  We  find  in  the  Meekanicf^ 
Journal  the  following  doBcviption  of  a  lathe,  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  our 
title: 

"  I  know  of  no  means  by  which  the  spiral  or  twist  can  be  turned  in  the 
common  lathe,  unless  it  is  by  some  of  the  expensive  machines  of  the  party  I 
have  named.  I  now  send  you  a  rough  sketch  of  a  plan  of  my  own,  and 
which,  I  flatter  myself,  will  not  only  be  found  simple  but  really  useful. 

Fig.  1,  which  I  call  a  screw,  or  traversing  chuck,  is  in  fact,  in  the  original, 
the  body  of  what  is  commonly  called  a  patent  cork-screw,  with  the  addition, 

Pig.  1. 


at  one  end,  of  a  brass  socket,  with  screws  to  pinch  the  end  of  the  wood  when 
fitted  into  it;  at  the  other  end  is  the  screw,  to  screw  it  on  to  the  mandriL 
The  screw  of  this  chuck,  if  made  much  use  of,  should  be  manufactured  iron, 
and  case-hardened,  the  number  of  threads  being  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  maker ;  it  will  work  better  with  several  than  with  only  one,  and  allowed  a 
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traverse  of  about  four  inches,  quite  sufficient  for  any  purpose.  The  guide- 
plate  io  the  tube  should  also  be  of  iron,  case-hardened,  and  the  tube  itself  of 
tough  gan-metal.  An  instrument  of  tbds  kind  would  be  of  great  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  foot-lathe.  The  pointer  and  divisions  on  tibe  worm  require 
explanation ;  bj  this  means  any  twisted  column,  with  its  outer  surface  left 
flat  instead  of  rounded,  as  usual,  may  be  ornamented  with  beads,  or  with  any 
other  device,  in  connection  with  the  overhead  motion,  the  divisions  making  a 
9piral\division-plate,  which,  with  ingenuity,  might  be  turned  to  good  account, 
as  the  means  <^  ornamenting  cylinders  of  any  kind  spirally,  without  reference 
to  taming  the  twist  The  screw-pointer  and  spring  are  drawn  in  fig.  1,  for 
nmplicity  of  explanation.  The  spring  should  be  coiled  at  right  angles  to 
its  present  position,  round  the  end  of  the  tube,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
spring  is  applied  to  a  powder-flask,  the  pointer  to  go  through  the  tube  as  a 
sure  guide. 

Fig.  2  is  a  sketch  of  the  apparatus  in  use.  In  this  view  the  chuck  is  shown 
screwed  on  to  the  mandril,  which  is  now  to  be  stopped  by  any  of  the  means 

Flg.S. 


used  for  that  purpose;  the  back-screw  of  the  movable  headstock  being 
removed,  the  guide,  a,  has  free  passage  to  work,  the  cord,  from  a  temporary 
pole,  bdng  placed  round  the  body  of  the  chuck,  which,  if  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, would  have  several  grooves  cast  upon  it  for  diflferent  speeds,  and  carried 
down  to  the  treadle,  as  is  usual  in  a  pole-lathe.  It  is  often  convenient  to 
have  the  means  of  converting  the  movement  of  the  foot-lathe  into  the  back- 
ward and  forward  motion  of  the  pole. 

Fig.  3  is  a  neat  and  convenient  plan  of  doing  this,  and  ought  to  be  part  of 
a  laihe  apparatus.     At  a  are  two  brackets  of  wrought  or  cast-iron,  screwed 
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V>  the  ceiling  above  the  lathe,  b  is  a  rectangular  bar,  long  enough  to  allow 
the  sliding  piece,  o,  with  its  spring-box,  to  traverse  a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
M,  the  end  of  the  cord  being  fastened  to  the  spring-box,  with  two  or  three 
coils  round  the  barrel." 


800  MISOBLLAKEOtrS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

LiPORTANT  Discovert. — ^The  Gazette  Hehdomadaire  de  Mectecine  et  de 
Chimrgerui  gives  an  account  of  some  experiments  equally  important  in 
a  practical  as  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  from  which  it  results 
that  air  passed  through  cotton  no  longer  produces  either  fermentation  or 
putrefaction.  The  journal  describes  as  follows  the  plan  of  proceeding  of  two 
German  savans  who  have  made  these  experiments :  The  apparatus  made  use 
of  is  idmply  composed  of  a  glass  globe,  hermetically  closed  by  a  cork  covered 
with  wax,  and  provided  with  two  tubes,  one  of  which  is  in  eommunicatioiL 
with  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  filterer,!  which  is  itself  terminated  by  a 
small  tube  at  the  right  angles.  The  second  tube  serves  as  an  aspirator ;  it 
goes  down  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  globe,  and  communicates  hermetically 
with  a  gasometer.    The  globe  contains  the  fermentable  substance. 

When  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  joints  are  perfectiy  closed,  the  globe 
is  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  boiling  water,  where  it  is  kept  until  the  di^- 
ent  tubes  of  communication  have  become  hot,  after  which  a  second  examina- 
tion takes  place  to  see  that  every  part  remains  hermetically  dose,  and  the  cock 
of  the  aspirator  is  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  runs  drop  by  drop. 
A  first  experiment  was  made  on  muscular  meat,  with  water  added ;  and  in 
order  to  make  a  proper  comparison,  there  was  placed  near  the  apparatus  a 
second  globe  containing  the  same  kind  of  meat,  and  communicating  freely 
with  the  atmospheric  air.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  matter  contained  in ' 
the  second  globe  was  in  a  complete  state  of  putrefiEU^tion,  while  that  in  the 
globe  which  only  received  the  filtered  air  was  not  at  all  changed,  and  when 
at  the  end  of  twenty- three  days  the  apparatus  was  opened  the  meat  was  just 
as  it  was  on  the  first  day.  From  those  experiments  it  results  that  meat 
recentiy  boiled,  and  fresh  broth,  may  be  kept  thus  good  for  several  weeks. — 
Chicago  Democrat. 

A  Sea.  Monster. — ^An  immense  screw  and  paddle  steamer,  for  the  Eastern 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  is  about  to  be  built  at  Millwall,  England.  The 
ways  are  already  commenced,  and  several  hundred  tons  of  iron  are  ready  to 
be  put  together.  She  is  to  be  completed  in  about  two  yeais.  Her  extreme 
length  on  main  deck  will  be  700  feet,  length  of  keel  680  feet,  beam  88  feet, 
hold  (forming  four  decks)  58  feet,  length  of  principal  saloon  80  feet,  hei^ 
of  ditto  15  feet,  tonnage  10,000,  or  builder^s  measurement  22,000  tons,  stow- 
age for  coal  10,000  tons,  stowage  for  cargo  5000  tons  ;  500  first-lass  cabins, 
with  ample  space  for  second  and  third-class  passengers,  beside  troops,  etc, 
while  the  screw  and  paddle  engines  will  be  of  the  aggregate  nominal  power 
of  2800  horse.    She  will  also  carry  an  immense  quantity  of  sail. 

The  London  Builder,  in  speaking  of  this  vessel,  says :  "  The  principle  of 
construction,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Brunei,  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  tube 
of  the  Britannia  Bridge.  Her  bottom,  decks,  and  sides,  are  to  be  double,  and 
of  a  cellular  form,  witii  two  feet  six  inches  between.  She  will  have  fourteen 
water-tight  compartments,  also  two  divisional  bulkheads  running  her  whole 
length,  so  that  it  would  appear  as  if  the  principles  of  the  T  girder,  as  we  sug- 
gested, only  in  this  case  doubled,  were  comprised  in  the  new  principles  of 
construction.  The  great  length  of  the  ship,  it  is  contended,  according  to  all 
present  experience,  will  enable  her  to  pass  through  the  water  at  greater  velo- 
city, with  a  similar  power,  in  proportion  to  her  tonnage,  than  ordinary  ves- 
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ceb  now  require  to  make  ten  knots  an  hour,  and  that  speed  is,  in  &ct,  another 
mult  of  great  size." 

Thb  Grbat  HABVBSTiKGhMAGHi5E. — ^Truly  can  it  be  said,  we  lire  in  a 
*' great  age*"  It  will  appear  almost  incrediDle  when  we  say  to  our  readers 
mi  there  is  a  harvesting-machine,  now  at  work  in  the  Valley  of  San  Jose, 
that  will  harvest  tioeniy  acres  per  day,  and  yet  such  is  the  fact  We  saw  it 
moving  on  its  ponderous  wheels,  like  the  great  **  Oar  of  the  Juggernaut^"  and 
kouls  were  bowing  down  before  it  as  numerously,  and  were  crushed  as  effect- 
ually, also— for  this  machine  not  only  harvests  the  grain,  but  threshes,  deans, 
winnows,  and  bags  it^  performing  all  the  work  at  me  same  time. 

A  team  of  twenty  horses  takes  this  mighty  wholesale  harvester  steadily 
ttuongh  the  field ;  the  knives  take  off  every  head  clean  and  carry  them  over 
a  doth  drum  into  the  thresher,  this  in  turn  taking  them  into  the  separa- 
tor and  &n-mill,  and  from  thence  up  a  hopper  into  the  bags ;  these  are  filled, 
sewed  up,  and  rolled  gently  off  into  the  field  behind  the  machine.  At  ^e 
dose  of  Uid  day^s  work,  the  harvester  looks  back  and  sees  twenty  acres  of 
headless  straw,  while  the  decapitated  grain  lies  over  the  broad  field  in  well- 
fiDed  bags,  resembling  hundreds  of  large  sheep. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  inventions  of  the  age,  and  the  sight  of 
it  is  well  worthy  a  visit  to  this  great  valley.  The  machine  will  be  at  work 
for  some  time,  and  all  who  feel  interested  will  never  regret  the  trouble  it  costs 
to  witness  it  It  is  at  work  upon  the  grain-fields  of  Messrs.  Horner,  Beard, 
and  others,  near  the  Mission  of  San  Jose. — CaL  Farmer. 

ToMATO-Fioa.— We  have  seen  and  tasted  thoee  delightful  figs  referred  to 
in  the  following  article  from  Hovey's  excellent  Horticultural  Magazimf  and 
indone  aU  which  he  says  in  their  favor.  We  hope  that  those  who  raise' 
abundance  of  tomatoes  will  save  this  recipe,  and  try  the  experiment,  if  only 
on  a  small  scale. 

Bit^far  TomaUhFigs. — ^Pour  boiling  water  over  the  tomatoes,  in  order 
to  remove  the  skin ;  then  weigh  them  and  place  them  in  a  stone  jar,  with  as 
mch  sugar  as  you  have  tomatoes,  and  let  them  stand  two  days;  then  pour 
off  the  sjrup,  and  boil  and  skim  it  until  no  scum  arises.  Then  pour  it  over 
the  tomatoes,  and  let  them  stand  two  days  as  before;  then  boil  and  skim 
again.  Alter  the  third  time  they  are  fit  to  dry,  if  the  weather  is  good ;  if 
not,  lei  them  stand  in  the  syrup  until  drying  weather.  Then  place  on  large 
earthen  plates  or  dishes,  and  put  them  in  the  sun  to  dry,  which  will  take 
about  a  week;  after  which  pace  them  down  in  small  wooden  boxes,  with  fine 
white  sugar  between  every  layer.  Tomatoes  prepared  in  this  manner  will 
keep  tot  yean. 

A  few  apples  cut  up  and  boiled  in  the.  remainder  of  the  syrup  make  a  very 
nioe  sanoe. — \}Ssa.  Eliza  Mabsh. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  add,  that  the  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Hordcnltaral  Society  awarded  Mrs.  Marsh  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  for 
cn^ent  specimens  exhibited  November  29.  They  were  tested  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  pronounced  to  be  superior  to  any  they  had  ever  seen.  They 
were  put  up  in  small  boxes,  and  to  our  taste  were  far  better  than  two  thirds 
of  what  are  sold  in  our  market  for  the  best  Smyrna  figs. — [Ed.  Hob.  Mao. 

T21  "M40T." — It  is  an  extraordinary  &ct,  that  though  the  dry  character 
of  the  season  has  cut  off  the  late  crops,  there  is  a  most  astonishing  mast  The 
oak-trees  are  loaded  with  acorns,  and  some  of  them,  we  are  tokl,  will  yield 
(en  boahels.    These  acorns,  we  are  informed  by  those  who  ought  to  know. 
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for  the  purpose  of  fattening  hogs  are  eqnal  to  com ;  particularly  ia  it  the  i 
with  the  acorns  from  the  white-oak.  Where  our  farmers  lire  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  forests,  they  will  be  able  to  make  nearly  their  usual  quantity  of  pork, 
especially  if  they  have  sufficient  com  to  feed  their  hogs  a  few  weeks. 

Mast-fed  pork  is  not,  however,  in  as  high  esteem  as  that  which  is  com-fod ; 
but  a  good  deal  of  the  former  will  be  brought  to  market  the  coming  falL — 
Springfield  (HL)  Journal, 

The  past  season  is  said  by  the  oldest  inhabitant  to  hare  been  the  driest 
since  the  year  1826. 
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Fast  Wood-Screw  Maohinb. — ^Mr.  George  F.  Wilson,  of  Providence,  and 
Mr.  James  M.  Wiley,  of  Olneysville,  K.  I.,  are  the  joint  inventors  of  a  machine 
for  making  wood-screws,  which  equab  in  rapidity  of  execution  four  of  the 
best  machines  now  employed  in  that  branch  of  manufacture.  The  machine 
is  termed  the  Wood-Screw  Rotary  Machine,  all  the  principal  movements 
being  of  a  continuous  rotary  character.  Wood-screws,  termed  screw-nails  by 
some  English  authors,  are  usually  completed  in  three  machines,  one  only  of 
which  is  termed  a  *'  wood-screw  machine."  The  first  takes  wire  firom  the  coil 
and  transforms  it  into  ''  screw-blank  "  by  motions  closely  analagous  if  not 
identical  with  those  of  the  common  rivet-machine.  Another  madiine  saws  a 
shallow  score  across  the  top  of  the  head,  while  the  main  machine,  on  which 
all  the  study  and  inventive  skill  is  necessarily  bestowed,  seizes  the  blank  and 
cuts  the  proper  thread  thereon.  The  thread  of  a  wood-screw  is  all  produced 
by  removing  the  metal  between,  there  being  none  of  the  metal  squeezed  up 
as  is  done  by  the  ordinary  dies  of  the  nutcbine-shop,  so  as  to  make  a  screw 
of  greater  total  diameter  than  the  original  wire.  The  blanks  being  fed  in  by 
by  self-acting  mechanism,  are  successively  caught  by  a  paur  of  jaws  in  a 
revolving  chuck,  held  firmly  by  the  head,  and  compelled  to  rotate  steadily  in 
one  direction,  while  a  properly-shaped  tool  is  repeatedly  pressed  against  its 
side,  and  moved  toward  the  point  Several  reciprocating  movements  are  thua 
necessary,  even  with  a  sharp  and  keenly-adjusted  tool,  before  the  thread  is 
sunk  to  the  required  depth,  and  the  large  amount  of  "  gim-crackery''  em- 
ployed renders  the  machine  far  more  ^Mngenious"  than  simple  or  efficient. 
Such,  although  usually  concealed  with  some  care  from  the  gaze  of  the  unini- 
tiated, is  believed  to  be  the  method  by  which  these  useful  instruments  are 
generally  prepared,  and  it  is  certainly  that  employed  in  the  new  machine, 
excepting  with  regard  to  the  cutting-tool  and  its  movements.  The  new  ma- 
chine, like  the  older  varieties,  competes  the  deep  spirid  crease  only  by  a  repe- 
tition of  shallow  cuts,  each  scraping  deeper  than  its  predecessor-^one  main 
point  of  difierence  lying  in  the  fact  that  the  new  machine  carries  the  tool,  or 
rather  a  series  of  tools,  on  a  slowly-revolving  horizontal  wheel—- the  mov^e- 
ment  bein?  continuously  rotative.  This  arrangement  not  only  saves  the  time 
otherwise  Tost  in  the  return  motion,  but  avoids  the  employment  of  much 
complex  mechanism.  A  point  of  equal  or  perhaps  greater  importance  is 
gained  in  dividing  the  destructive  effect  on  the  edges  of  the  cutters  between 
ei^ht  tools,  (that  number  being  employed  in  each  series,)  so  that,  other  things 
bemg  equal,  this  machine,  once  adjusted,  would  remain  sharp  eight  times  as 
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long  as  the  other.  The  simplicity  and  compactness  of  the  rotary,  however, 
aDows  four  machines,  so  to  speak,  to  be  combined  in  one  with  decided 
advantage,  so  that  one  of  the  ponderoas  constructions,  which  are  some  four 
feet  square  and  three  feet  high,  throws  out  the  finished  article  with  four  times 
&e  rapidity,  and  remains  in  order,  from  the  principles  of  its  construction, 
sofflething  like  eight  times  as  long  as  the  older  deuces. 

The  machine  can  not  yet  be  said  to  be  completdy  in  operation — one  only, 
and  that  one  not  entirely  perfect,  having  been  in  motion  at  the  period  of  our 
fisit  There  can  be  litde  doubt,  however,  that  this  simple  although  at  the 
same  time  oompound  machine  is  not  only  a  decided  improvement  over  all  the 
devices  before  proposed  for  the  purpose,  but  one  which  will  so  far  facilitate 
the  manafactore  of  this  admirable  fastening  as  to  cheapen  and  diflfuse  it  to  a 
stall  greater  extent  than  at  the  present  moment. 

Sawino-Machine. — ^The  vast  timber  interests  of  our  country  is  evidenced 
by  the  great  and  universal  attention  which  has  been  devoted  to  timber-cutting 
machines  of  every  description.  To  the  many  various  improvements  in  saw- 
ing machinery  which  have  already  been  made,  Pinney  Youngs,  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  has  added  another,  for  which  he  has  taken  measures  to  obtain  a 
patent  It  relates  to  sawing  boards  direct  from  the  log,  and  consists  in  the 
use  of  two  pairs  of  saw-guides,  attached  to  vibrating  levers — one  pair  at  each 
end — in  such  a  manner  that  the  guides  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
saw  (a  cireular  one)  at  either  end.  When  one  pair  of  guides  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  sides  of  the  saw,  the  guides  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  levers 
will  be  thrown  out  from  the  saw  at  the  period  when  the.  carriage  has  moved 
to  the  end  of  its  way  and  receives  its  return  motion,  whereby  it  is  enabled 
to  cut  both  ways,  during  both  the  forward  and  back  motion  of  the  carriage. 
He  has  also  applied  a  combination  of  devices  for  setting  the  log  correctly 
asd  quickly. 

LfPSOTED  Magazine,  Bspeatino  akd  Needle-Gun.  By  Edward  Sidner, 
New-Tork. — ^The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  placing  below  the  gun- 
banel  a  peeoliarly-constructed  barrel,  to  contain  from  forty  to  fifty  cartridges, 
which  said  cartridges  load  themselyes  into  a  revolving  breech-piece,  by  means 
of  a  piston  pressing  against  the  cartridges,  said  piston  being  worked  by  a  rack, 
and  which  rack  is  worked  by  the  cocking  and  discharging  of  the  gun. 

With  this  self-loading  apparatus  it  is  possible  to  fire  off,  in  quick  succession, 
one  cartridge  after  the  other,  without  taking  the  gun  from  the  shoulder,  until 
the  whole  amount  of  charges  originally  filled  into  the  cartridge-barrel  are 
dischai^ed. 

Impbovement  in  Combing  Cotton  and  other  Fibrous  Material.    By 
Jakes  ]N"oble,  of  Leeds,  England. — This  invention  consists  of  combining  two 
rotating  rings  of  comb  or  suitably-formed  teeth,  one  ring  of  teeth  rotating 
within  the  other,  but  eccentric  thereto,  so  that  at  or  near  one  point  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  two  rings,  they  come  nearly  or  quite  together,  or  in  con- 
tact vith  one  another.    Above  such  rotating  rings  of  teeth,  and  on  the  axis 
of  the  inner  of  the  two  revolving  rings,  there  may  be  a  circular  frame,  carry- 
ing bobbins  with  prepared  cotton  or  other  fibres ;  and  such  prepared  fibres 
are  to  be  caused  to  descend  to  and  come  between  two  surfaces,' and  upon 
bashes  by  which  they  may  be  placed  into  the  teeth  of  the  revolving  rings, 
while  they  are  in  rotation,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  point  where  they  come  toge- 
ther.   Where  the  rings  come  together,  the  fibres  are  drawn  from  between 
the  teeth  of  the  rings  by  drawing-rollers ;  as  the  distance  apart  of  the  peri- 
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pberies  of  two  revolving  rings  increases,  the  long  fibres  remaining  in  the  rings 
will  be  retained  in  the  teeth  of  one  of  the  rings,  (namely,  the  outer  ring,)  and 
the  teeth  of  the  other  ring  will  retain  the  shorter  fibres,  which  may  be  removed 
by  a  brush.  The  longer  fibres  so  carried  round  are  lifted  out  of  the  teeth 
and  again  placed  into  the  teeth  of  the  two  rings,  and  come  again  to  be  drawn 
off  by  the  rollers. 

Imfboybiibht  jb  GoRBAax  Machinsbt.  By  Fhilos  B.  Ttubb,  Spring- 
field, Mass. — This  invention  consists  in  connecting  with  die  bobbins  or 
spools  a  variable  friction,  which  shall  keep  up  an  exact  balance  or  resistaneei 
or  nearly  so,  at  all  times,  widiont  r^ard  to  th«  unevennefls  of  the  yam,  or 
the  quantity  of  yam  on  tJie  bobbin,  working  with  equal  facility  upon  a  ron^ 
and  uneven  thread  aa  upon  one  smooth  and  even,  and  when  the  bobbin  is  fall, 
or  when  it  is  nearly  wound  off,  laying  all  the  strands  into  tiie  cord  under  aa 
/  equal  tension.    When  tlie  bobbin  is  not  placed  in  a  flyer,  but  the  yam  or 

thread  is  required  to  be  drawn  off,  under  an  even  tension,  a  simple  standing- 
\    "  frame  may  be  substituted  for  the  flyer,  so  that  the  lever  and  spring,  and  fnc- 

!  tion-brake,  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  bobbm  with  the  same  effect  as 

j  when  the  bobbin  is  on  a  flyer,  and  in  motion. 

/  I  claim  the  regulator,  substantially  as  above  described,  wherein  the  tension 

I  of  the  strand  so  acts  upon  a  friction-brake  as  to  make  a  uniform  resistance, 

and  consequently  a  uniform  tension  of  the  strand  or  thread. 

IlCPBOVEMSVT  IK  THB   PbEPABATION   OF    CoLLODION   FOB   PHOTOGRAPHIC 

j  PioTtrBES.    By  James  A.  GurriNa,  Boston.— The  nature  of  this  invention 

f*  consists  in  the  use  of  gum-camphor  in  addition  to  the  exciting  materials  in 

the  preparation  of  collodion  for  positive  photographic  pictures  on  glass.  In  a 
pint  bottle  introduce  twelve  ounces  of  collodion ;  add  to  it  one  drachm  of 
iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  then  shake  the  mixture  thoroughly 
and  add  thereto  eighteen  grains  of  refined  gum-camphor,  shaking  the  mix- 
ture again  until  the  whole  is  combined,  then  allow  it  to  settle,  when  it  ia  fit 
)  for  use. 

Improved  BBYBLLnra  Plans.  By  M.  J.  Whbbubr,  G«  W.  BooxBa,  H. 
W.  Pibrcb,  and  M.  B.  Tibet,  Dundee,  N,  Y. — ^The  object  of  this  invention 
is  to  plane  a  double  bevel,  or,  in  other  words,  to  plane  two  faces  at  any  desired 
angle  to  each  other,  and  to  a  third  face.  The  invention  consists  in  attaching 
the  two  cutters  which  are  to  plane  the  two  faces,  to  two  wings,  which  are 
both  hinged  or  otherwise  attached  to  th,e  body  of  the  plane,  so  as  to  awii^ 
round  a  common  axis,  and  each  of  which  is  adjustable  and  capable  of  b^ng 
secured  in  any  position,  independently  of  the  other,  so  as  to  bring  and  set 
the  faces  of  the  cutters  at  any  angle  to  each  other,  or  to  the  fence  which  ia 
employed  to  guide  the  plane. 

I  Improvement  in  Ornamekting  Metaluo  Buttons.  By  Hiram  W.  Hat- 

den,  Waterbury,  Ct. — The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  forming  a 
concave  die  in  such  a  manner  that  it  operates  on  the  whole  of  the  sur&ce  to 
be  deadened,  and  the  surface  of  the  die  being  entirely  removed  at  those  parts 
that  require  to  be  bright,  they  are  left  of  the  original  brightness  of  the  metal, 
and  then  another  die,  composed  of  punches,  each  ground  and  highly  polished 
in  the  required  prismatic  forms,  is  impressed  into  the  bright  parts  of  the 
button,  forming  fiat  prismatic  reflecting  surfaces ;  the  whole  button  thereby 
having  as  good,  if  not  better,  appearance  than  those  buttons  chased  by  hand, 
and  by  this  means  about  thirty  gross  of  buttons  can  be  done  in  the  same 
time  that  about  two  gross  can  be  chased  by  hand. 
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IsTERBSTiNO  TO  BuiLDERs  AND  Brxckmakers. — ^A  new  and  important  me- 
thod ID  the  manufacture  of  bricks  has  just  been  patented  at  Washington,  which 
iB  destiDed  to  effect  an  important  redaction  in  toe  cost  of  erecting  buildings  in 
which  this  material  is  used,  and  now-a-days  there  is  no  building  where  brick 
does  not  form  a  component  part  By  this  new  method,  introduced  by  Baron 
de  Palm,  to  whom  the  patent  has  been  granted,  houses  can  be  built  of  sound, 
BoKd  brick  walls,  at  a  price,  we  are  informed,  not  exceeding  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary frail  wooden  tenement  This  fact,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
eKlraordinary  high  rents  now  paid,  and  occasioned  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
prices  of  building  materials,  is  a  consideration  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 
When  the  kilns  or  f amaoes  are  put  in  operation  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
under  this  proeess,  it  will  doubtless  attract  the  attention  of  practical  men, 
and  eSad  a  great  change  in  the  cost  of  buildings  of  every  description.  The 
peenliaii^  in  the  making  of  bricks  under  this  patent  consists  in  the  construction 
of  the  kiln.  The  arrangement  is  novel,  consisting  of  partitions  and  sub-divi- 
siona  in  the  kiln,  where  the  baking  la  carried  on,  and  by  a  series  of  registers 
the  heat  is  conveyed  from  one  compartment  to  another  without  any  waste. 
There  is  litUe  or  no  loss  of  unbaked  or  overburnt  or  vitrified  bricks,  and  a 
Borprising  saving  of  fuel.  The  cost  of  fuel,  and  of  the  waste  of  material  and 
labor,  under  the  old  system,  more  than  doubles,  and  probably  more  than 
quadruples  the  cost  of  bricks  when  pronounced  ready  for  market  in  the  old 
kiln.  The  fuel  question  now  engrosses  largely  public  attention,  and  vast 
quantities  of  pine,  hickory,  and  other  woods  now  consumed  in  the  burning  <^ 
bricks,  will  under  this  patented  mode  be  economized  to  the  extent  of  two 
thirds  of  the  present  consumption.  It,  therefore,  is  a  subject  of  interest  and 
importance,  both  as  to  public  and  private  economy.  Beside  the  making  of 
bricks,  the  kilns  can  be  used  for  the  baking  and  hardening  of  all  kinds  of 
poUeiy,  and  will  cheapen  in  a  large  degree  the  manufactures  of  that  descrip- 
tion.  The  patentee,  we  are  told,  has  secured  his  patent- rights  in  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany,  besides  the  United  States.  Seve- 
ral emment  ardiitects  in  London  and  Paris  have  testified  to  the  import- 
ance and  value  of  the  patent,  and  several  well-known  brickmakers  at  Wash- 
iagtOB  have  given  highly  &vorable  certificates  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
new  kibi«  Among  those  who  have  examined  the  patent  with  a  view  to  test 
ita  a<aentific  results,  is  Professor  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  who  says :  '^  I 
am  of  opinion  that  this  new  kiln  is  a  valuable  improvement  adapted  to  the 
tkoitoagh  and  efficient  baking  of  bricks  and  pottery.  I  am  also  of  opinion 
that  the  kiln  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  baking  of  ornamental  brick-work, 
hollow  hrieb,  and  chain-pipes,  such  as  can  not  be  baked  in  ordinary  open 
kHna.** 

IlfPBOVBMKHT  IN  FoLDINO  AND  MEASURING  ClOTH.     By  Wm.  C.  WrIOHT, 

BostOQ. — I  claim,  first :  making  the  folding-table  of  a  machine  for  folding 
and  ineasnring  cloth,  to  move  with  a  reciprocating  motion,  so  as  to  make  the 
fiMa  and  determine  their  length,  and  also  the  making  said  motion  adjust- 
aUep  in  order  to  change  llie  length  of  the  folds  to  be  made  and  measured. 

Seeopd.  I  daim  the  combination  of  the  moving  foldinff4able  operating  as 
above  specified,  with  the  guiding  folders  and  the  elongated  nolders  to  each  side 
of  Che  table,  for  folding  and  guiding  the  cloth  to  be  folded,  and  holding  it  as 
liereio  above  set  forth. 

Third*  I  claim  making  the  said  holder  adjustable  upon  the  ends  of  the 
fijding-table,  so  as  to  aooommodate  diffisrent  lengths  of  folds,  as  herrin  above 
•etfbrUi. 
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Fourth.  I  claim  relieving  the  cloth  when  folded  from  the  folders  a&d 
holders,  so  that  it  may  be  removed  from  the  folding-table  by  raising  all  of 
them  simultaneously  by  means  of  the  treadle  connected  to  the  said  folders 
and  holders  through  the  mechanism  herein  above  described,  or  in  any  other 
way  substantially  similar. 

Improvement  in  Padlocke.  By  Stephen  White,  Newark,  N,  J. — This 
invention  consists  in  making  the  rear  end  of  the  sliding-bolt,  when  used  in 
combination  with  the  turning* bolt,  with  a  shoulder  on  the  lower  edge,  wfaichy 
when  the  bolt  is  thrown  forward,  permits  the  rear  end  of  the  said  bolt  to 
descend,  so  that  the  said  shoulder  shall  prevent  its  running  back,  unless  the 
rear  end  be  first  iifited  up  by  the  action  of  the  key  to  clear  the  shoulder. 

What  I  claim  is,  making  the  sliding-bolt  with  a  shoulder,  or  its  equivalent, 
acting  substantially  as  specified,  in  combioiation  with  the  turning-bolt^  both 
entering  the  mortise  of  the  shackle  in  opposite  directions,  substantially  as 
specified,  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

Improvembnt  in  the  Furnaces  of  Steam-Boilers.  By  Jon.  Amo&y 
and  Wm.  P.  Parrott,  Boston. — ^This  invention  consists  in  improvements 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  eflFecting  a  saving  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  con- 
sumed in  heating:  locomotive,  marine,  and  other  steam-boilers,  and  are  more 
particularly  applicable  to  "Baker's  steam-boiler  furnace,"  so  called.  This 
desideratum  of  economizing  the  fuel,  is  effected  by  supplying  the  fire^ihamber 
with  hot  air  instead  of  cold  air,  thereby  rendering  the  combustion  of  fuel 
more  uniform  and  perfect.  In  Baker^s  furnace,  the  unconsumed  gases  and 
other  volatile  products  which  emanate  from  the  fuel,  are  retarded  in  their 
passage  to  the  chimney  by  a  series  of  reverberatory  chambers,  of  semi-ellip- 
tical form,  leading  from  the  fire-place  through  which  the  said  products  are 
circulated,  and  retained  long  enough  to  exhaust  their  heat,  deliver  the  same  io 
the  boiler,  and  insure  their  perfect  combustion,  before  they  are  permitted  to 
escape.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  we  are  enabled  to  convey 
hot  air  instead  of  cold  air  to  the  burning  fuel. 

The  second  improvement  consists  in  conducting  out  of  the  furnace  the  car- 
bonic acid,  or  other  heavy  and  incombustible  gases,  by  inserting  a  pipe  which 
communicates  at  one  end  with  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  its  other  end 
with  the  smoke-flue. 

We  claim  conducting  off  the  carbonic-acid  gas,  or  other  heavy  and  ineom- 
bustible  gases  which  check  combustion,  by  means  of  a  pipe  which  communi- 
cates with  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  at  or  near  one  end  of  the  same,  and 
with  the  smoke-pipe  or  flues  as  above  described. 

Improvement  in  Gab  and  Liquid  Regulators.  By  Thos.  H.  Dodge, 
Nashua,  N.  H. — This  invention  is  intended  to  be  principally  employed  as  a 
gas-regulator,  to  regulate  the  consumption  of  a  number  of  burners,  by  causing 
the  pressure  on  each  that  is  lighted  to  be  uniform,  and  uninfluenced  by  the 
number  of  the  others  that  are  lighted,  or  by  the  pressure  on  the  main.  It  is 
also  adapted  to  regulate  the  flow  of  fluids  at  a  given  pressure,  without  regard 
to  the  quantity  usScI,  or  dny  variation  in  the  size  of  the  outlet,  or  in  the  pres- 
sure on  tho  main  or  inlet.  « 

The  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  two  chambers,  placed  aide  by 
side,  and  communicating  with  each  other  at  the  bottom  through  an  open 
passage,  and  at  the  top  by  a  passage  which  is  opened  and  dosed  by  a  vahre 
attached  to  a  float  which  is  placed  in  one  of  the  chambers,  to  be  acted  upon 
by  water,  or  the  liquid  contained  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  chambers.  The 
chamber  containing  the  float  is  in  communication  with  the  outlet  where  the 
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gas  or  fluid  is  consumed  or  discharged,  and  the  other  chamber  receives  the 
inlet^pipe.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  or  fluid  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
or  Kqaid  in  the  inlet-chamber,  forces  the  water  or  liquid  upward  in  the 
OQtlet^arober,  in  which  the  pressure  varies,  according  to  the  number  of 
Imners  lighted,  or  the  area  of  the  outlet,  and  thus  canscB  the  water-level  to 
vaiy,  and  the  float  to  give  the  valve  a  suitable  amount  of  opening.  The  float 
and  valve  are  also  influenced  by  variations  in  the  pressure  in  the  inlet-pipe, 
so  as  to  contract  the  opening  of  the  valve  when  the  pressure  increases,  and 

I  daim  the  employment,  for  regulating  the  flow  of  gases  and  fluids,  of  two 
diambers  having  communications  at  top  and  bottom,  and  being  partly  filled 
with  water  or  other  liquid,  and  furnished  with  a  valve  and  float,  all  arranged 
aid  operating  substantially  as  described. 

LcpROYEMBNT  IN  Bakk-Looks.  By  Wtf.  Hall,  Boston. — This  inrention 
has  particular  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  key  itself^  or  that  part  of 
the  mechanism  which  is  employed  to  arrange  the  tumblers  and  shot  the  bolt 
The  lock  to  which  it  is  applicable  is  a  double-acting  tumbler  lock  of  ordinary 
construction. 

I  claim  the  slotted  slides,  which  are  allowed  to  arrange  themselves  upon 
the  steps  o(  the  former  to  form  the  bits  of  the  key,  in  combination  with  the 
pin  or  its  equivalent,  when  the  tumblers  are  operated  by  turning  the  key, 
whereby  the  tumblers  are  rendered  inaeoessible  to  any  instrument  that  may 
be  inserted  at  the  open  key-hole^  and  the  latter  is  closed  whenever  the  key  is 
turned  so  as  to  bring  the  slides  to  bear  upon  the  tumblers. 

Impboysmskt  in  Gab-Burnbrs.  By  Wm.  Mallbrd,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. — ^Tbe 
nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  nuJcing  the  gas-burners  called  fish-tails, 
eodoipiirs,  aigands,  or  bat-wings,  of  a  material  not  heretofore  used  for  the 
porpoae,  which  material  is  designed  to  resist  all  corrosion  to  which  gas- 
millers  are  exposed,  and  which  injurs  and  destroy  all  gas-burners  now  ordi- 
narily in  use,  made  of  iron,  brass,  or  other  material. 

The  gas'lmrDers  are,  for  this  purpose,  in  that  part  exposed  to  the  flame, 
made  S  block-tin,  substantially  unalloyed;  for  the  tube,  any  metal,  thicklr 
coaled  with  tin,  wUl  answer,  and  prevent  oorrosion  at  the  point  where  it  » 
eoDoeefted  with  the  Up.  The  tip  and  tube  are  connected,  by  the  aid  of  a 
blow-pipe,  without  any  solder. 

Ijtnu>vxD  Double- AoTiN a  Fobob-Pomp.  By  John  H.  MoGowan,  Jr., 
CSncinnati,  Ohio.-— I  claim  the  combination  of  an  air-chamber  communicating 
with  the  pump  abore  all  the  valves,  with  a  vacuum-chamber  communicating 
with  the  pump  below  all  the  valves,  whereby  the  elevation  of  water  is  ren- 
dered more  equable  and  eflective,  with  a  saving  of  power  as  herein  set  forth. 

IlfPBOVBMENT    IN  THE   MaNUFAOTURB    OP  WoODBN   BuTTONS.      By  L.  L. 

Flats  and  A.  L.  Platt,  Newton,  Ct. — This  invention  relates  to  a  new  and 
useful  improvement  in  wood  buttons,  and  consists  in  compressing  the  blanks 
or  circnlsr  pieces  of  wood,  so  as  to  render  the  wood  compact  and  dense,  and 
cansiag  the  buttons  to  be  as  strong  and  durable  as  those  manufactured  from 
booes. 

We  daim  manufacturing  wooden  buttons  by  cutting  the  *'  blanks^  from 
slabs  which  are  of  a  greater  thickness  than  the  buttons  are  intended  to  be, 
and  reducing  said  '^blanks'*  by  pr€S8ur$  to  the  desired  thickness,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  forming  durable  nnd  well-proportioned  buttons,  as  herein  set  forth. 
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Improveubnt  in  Machines  for  Cutting  Brads.  By  Wm.  J.  Miller, 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. — ^This  invention  is  for  certain  improvements  in  machinery 
for  cutting  brads,  lath-nails,  and  others  of  similar  character.  Such  brads 
and  nails  are  cut  from  a  sheet  or  ribbon  of  metal  of  a  width  suitable  for 
making  tbe  length  of  one  brad  and  the  head  of  another.  The  dies  for  cutting 
must  be  of  such  shape  as  to  give  the  proper  taper ;  and  in  order,  therefore, 
to  maintain  a  fair  edge  during  the  cutting  up  of  the  strip,  the  heads  are 
formed  alternately  on  each  side. 

I  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  vibrating  shear  in  relation  to  the  revolving 
shears  or  cutters  as  connected,  so  as  to  change  the  portion  of  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  vibrating  cutter,  and  cause  it  always  to  stand  parallel  with  the 
edge  of  each  revolving  cutter  until  the  nail  has  been  cut  off  substantially  in 
the  manner  set  forth. 

Improved  Carri aqs  Axle.  By  Wm.  H.  Saunders,  Hastings,  N.  Y. — I 
claim  the  combination  of  a  taper-axle  having  an  enlargement  at  the  root,, 
with  a  box  having  an  inside  similar  enlargement  at  its  rear,  and  a  diminu' 
tion  of  size  outside,  provided  with  eccentric  rings  or  grooves  for  allowing  it 
to  be  wedged  in  the  hub,  the  whole  being  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  axle  without  enlai^ng  the  box,  and  enabling  me  to  use  smaller  hubs, 
with  a  sufficiency  of  wc^  therein  to  preserve  the  necessary  strength,  substan- 
tantially  as  represented. 

Improved  Calipers.  By  Perlkt  SIaver,  Oxford,  Mass. — ^The  nature  of 
ihis  inirention  consists  in  making  the  caliper  with  a  sliding  cam  or  wedge  to 
be  operated  by  a  nut,  and  playing  against  cam  or  cams,  or  projections  on 
(he  sides  or  jaws,  to  move  Uiem  with  facility,  and  give  firm  support  to  the 
jaw  at  all  times. 

Procsbb  or  EKGRAviNa  or  PRiNmra  upon  Glass.  By  Militon  D.  and 
Ltman  W.  Whipple,  Somervilley  Mass. — ^The  first  part  of  this  invention 
consists  in  causing  a  metallic  cylinder,  having  the  desired  figures  or  letters 
engraved  thereon,  to  roll  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  glass  to  be  engraved, 
emery,  either  dry  or  mixed  with  water,  being  kept  constantly  at  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  two. 

Those  portions  of  the  cylinder  whidi  are  engraved  or  oountemnDk  below 
the  sorfoce  produce  no  effect,  but  that  portion  of  the  cylinder  which  is  unen- 
fin-aved  presses  or  grinds  the  emery  upon  the  dase.  The  sur&ces  thus  pro^ 
duced  being  more  or  less  rough  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  emery. 

Improvsmbnt  in  thb  Prbpabation  of  Archil.  By  Jokas  Ebkrhardt, 
Philadelphia. — ^This  invention  oonsisis  in  taking  the  extract  ci  archil  and 
combining  it  with  a  given  quantity  of  calcined  magnesia,  acoording  to  the 
shade  to  be  produced.  When  these  ingredients  are  well  mixed  together, 
color  can  be  prej^ared  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  printing,  by  thickening 
the  oompouna  with  an  addition  of  gum-water ;  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
gnm-water  the  lighter  the  shade  will  be. 

To  produce  the  dark  shade,  the  following  proportions  are  required:  32  of 
extract  of  archil ;  4^  calcined  magnesia ;  34  gum-water.  When  printed,  the 
impression  is  steamed  and  washed. 

I  claim  the  production  of  a  bright  and  clear  steam-purple,  without  the  use 
of  any  add,  after  its  being  printed  and  steamed,  as  herein  described,  using 
for  the  purpose  the  aforesaid  method. 
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Irish  Flax  Pboductiok. — ^In  a  paper  in  the  August  number  of  the  Journal 
of  Industrial  Frogresi^  there  are  some  interesting  facts  connected  with  this 
aobject  In  1841,  the  area  of  flax  cultivation  was  about  58,000  acres,  while, 
in  1853,  the  flax  crop  covered  175,495  acres ;  that  is,  one  acre  in  every  ?6 
of  arable  land.  It  is  estimated  that  600,000  acres  might  be  advantageously 
devoted  to  Uiis  cultivation,  and  that  the  produce  of  this  number  of  acres 
would  furnish  about  150,000  tons  of  fibre,  or  about  40,000  tons  more  than 
the  present  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Consequently,  if  the  Iriah 
would  exert  themselves,  they  miffht  cut  Russia  out  of  her  market  At  pre» 
Mot,  Russia  supplies  us  with  neany  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  flax 
imported,  tiie  total  annual  importations  being  upward  of  81,000  tons,  having 
an  average  value  of  £10  a  ton.  Taking  the  total  annual  consumption  of  flax  in 
the  United  Kingdom  at  1 10,000  tons,  IS  per  cent  of  which  comes  from  abroad, 
it  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  Irish  growers  have  hitherto  wasted  the  seed, 
having  adopted  the  practice  of  steeping  the  flax  without  separating  it  from 
the  plant  Half  a  million  sterling  may  be  set  down  as  the  annual  loss  by 
this  practioe.  In  Turkey,  Sicily,  and  other  countries,  the  plant  is  grown  for 
the  sake  of  the  seed  alone,  and  they  choose  to  throw  away  the  fibre.  The 
hkh  growers  have,  consequently,  to  import  seed.  What  comes  in  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  crushing,  amounts  altogether  to  63O,4'70  quarters,  value 
JSl^87,000.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Growth  of  Flax  in  Ire- 
land have  issued  circulars  and  placards  pointing  out  the  importance  of  saving 
seed  fyg  next  year's  sowing,  taking  into  consideration  the  probability  of  little 
Rnanaii  seed  being  obtainable.  Mr.  Roche,  M.  P.,  has  2500  acres  of  flax, 
and  he  intends  to  save  the  seed  of  the  whole  crop.  Mr.  TurnbuU,  of  Rose- 
mill,  Dundee,  has  written  to  the  Society  to  say  that  he  has  discovered  the 
secret  of  treating  flaxHitraw,  and  that  he  can  make  very  fine  fibre  from  straw 
whieh  would  yield  only  a  middling  artide  by  other  modes  of  treatment  He 
has  ako  invented  an  easily-managed  scutching  machine,  which  is  worked  at 
adieaprate,  and  gives  from  10 1&  to  22  lbs.  of  fibre  from  100  lbs.  of  seeded 
straw.  Taking  seeded  straw  at  £4  a  ton,  the  flax  can  be  brought  to  market 
under  £40  per  ton. 

y^VAsaovh  DouBtB-AonNQ  Teebxshiko-Machinb. — A  threshing*ma- 
^cbiiie,  on  Mr.  Wiliison's  patent,  recently  made  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Ayr,  for 
Mr.  WiUiBoo,  of  Parish-holm,  Douglas,  gives  working  results  apparently  fiur 
soperior  to  any  hitherto  obtainable  by  machines  of  ue  old  form.  This  par- 
tkmar  machine  is  3  feet  4  inches  in  breadth,  being  somewhat  larger  than  an 
ordinary  two-horse  machine;  yet  it  is  worked  easily  by  a  water*wheel  only 
7  feet  in  diameter.  It  threshes  a  <^  stook  "of  12  sheaves  of  heavy  grain  in 
three  minutes,  Hie  water-wheel  buckets  being  all  the  while  but  htdf  filled 
with  water.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  machines  even  of  this  diminutive 
msa  are  quite  large  enough  for  all  possible  purposes,  inasmuch  as  they  can 
threeh  grain  faster  than  one  feeder  can  supply  it. 

JJr.  A&Kort's  New  Fire-Plaoe. — ^We  lately  inspected  one  of  these  new 
fire-plaoes.  Their  construction  h  very  simple,  and  their  management  easy. 
Tbrar  appearance  differs  little  from  that  of  an  ordinary  fire-place.  The  back 
mad  aides  are  of  fire-brick,  and  the  grate  is  fitted  with  a  box  beneath,  to 
reoeiye  the  charge  of  coals  for  the  day.    The  box  is  open  at  the  top,  and  the 
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fiiB  IS  lighted  in  the  usual  way,  ignition  only  taking  place  amongst  those 
coals  through  which  there  is  a  draught ;  namely,  those  which  are  on  a  levd 
with  the  bars,  but  not  amongst  those  in  the  box  below.  As  often  as  the  ignited 
coals  bum  away,  the  fire  is  supplied  with  fresh  material  by  nusing  the  box 
with  its  contents.  This  is  veiy  easily  done,  by  a  contrivance  in  which  the 
|Kxker  is  made  to  act  as  a  lever.  Above  the  fire,  a  plate  of  metal  is  bo 
arranged  that  the  heat  is  reflected  into  the  room,  instead  oi  being  allowed  to 
escape  up  the  chimney.  In  the  flue,  there  is  a  valve  or  damper,  which  can 
be  turned  by  a  handle,  brought  out  in  front,  the  object,  of  oouiae,  b^g  to 
enable  persons  to  increase  or  diminish  the  draught  Fresh  air,  direct  fran 
the  atmosphere,  is  conveyed  by  a  channel  UDderneath  the  hearth,  where  it  is 
warmed  previous  to  its  entering  the  room.  The  advantages  of  this  coostnio- 
tion  of  grate  are  said  to  be  a  saving  of  fuel,  consumption  of  smoke,  and 
retention  of  heat  in  the  room,  combined  with  good  ventilation.  Dr.  Amott 
has  not  thought  proper  to  patent  his  invention,  and  it  may  be  feared  that 
persons  will  be  making  grates,  to  which  they  will  attach  his  name,  without 
taking  care  that  they  possess  the  advantages  of  the  one  we  have  noticed. 

Nbw  Build  ov  Steausr.-— Mr.  George  Mills,  of  Glasgow,  has  latdr 
patented  an  entirely  new  form  of  steamer,  intended  to  ply  on  the  Clyde  with 
passengers.  He  purposes  to  proceed  forthwith  vrith  the  bailding  of  a  vessel 
150  feet  long,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  32  feet  Both  ends  will  have  the 
usual  shape  of  the  bow,  and  the  general  form  of  the  whole  will  be  that  of  a 
vessel  cut  vertically  from  bow  to  stem ;  the  two  divisions  made  perfectly 
watel^tight,  and  placed  a  little  apart,  and  then  bound  together,  first,  below 
the  water  at  the  keel,  and  again  at  the  deck,  which  will  run  flush  over  the 
whole  vessel.  It  will  be  understood,  from  this  description,  that  there  will  be 
a  waterway  right  through  the  vessel,  and  in  the  middle  a  lam  paddle  will 
be  placed,  wo&ng  in  a  plane  parallel  with  that  of  the  vessel^  length.  At 
eacn  end  will  be  stationed  a  smaller  paddle,  working  transversely  b^  donkey- 
engines.  The  latter  paddles  will  be  used  only  when  a  side  motion  u  desired. 
The  inteQtion  of  this  arrangement,  the  practical  effect  of  which  only  triali 
with  a  perfect  veasel  can  enable  us  to  judge  of,  is  to  move  the  steamer  in  every 
poesible  direction  within  a  confined  space ;  for  instance,  in  harbor,  or  at  piers 
crowded  with  other  vessels,  or  in  the  sharp  turns  of  a  narrow  river. 

Makual  Labor  versxts  Machinery. — ^One  of  those  mistakes-  in  political 
economy,  which  are  continually  occurring  amongst  an  unenlightened 
people,  has  lately  been  made  at  Barcelona,  in  Spam.  We  allude  to  the 
orders  which  have  recently  been  given  by  the  authorities  to  the  cotton 
manufactureEs  of  that  city,  to  discontinue  the  use  of  self-acting  machinery, 
and  to  convert  the  machines  into  hand-mules.  This  order  has  been  made 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  operatives,  who  are  too  short-sighted  to  seo 
that  such  a  measure  is  calculated  to  do  them  injury  in  place  ot  good.  Of 
course,  it  is  altogether  counter  to  the  spirit  of  free  trade,  and  could  not 
have  even  the  least  show  of  favoring  those  who  seek  it,  if  the  competition  of 
the  foreigner  weremot  prevented  by  restrictive  duties.  The  first  effect  of  the 
measure  will  be,  to  render  the  manufactured  articles  dearer  than  they 
were  previously,  and  this  will  lessen  the  demand  ;  that  is  to  say,  consumers 
can  not  satisfy  their  needs  in  consequence  of  the  advanced  price.  Next, 
manufacturers'  returns  being  diminished,  capital  will  be  withdrawn  from  the 
business,  and  then  what  becomes  of  the  laborer  when  the  fund  out  of  whidi 
he  was  paid  is  removed  ?  It  is  plain  enough,  that  he  must  suffer  by  the  very 
measure  he  adopted  to  better  himself. 
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Live-size  Sun  Portraits. — Mr.  J.  £.  Mayall,  'nrhose  ingenious  apparatus 
for  producing  the  beautiful  '^  Crayon  Daguerreotypes,'^  and  which  we  described 
some  time  ago,  has  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  photographic  portraits 
of  the  size  of  life.  The  apparatus  employed  is  of  an  inoimense  size,  the  lens 
bdng  one  of  the  largest  double  achromatic  lenses  in  existence,  and  the  result 
k  only  obtained  at  Ske  expense  of  very  careful  manipulation,  combined  with 
oompreheosive  arrangements.  The  mere  production  of  a  picture  of  a  large 
size,  would  in  itself  be  nothing  unless  accompanied  by  greater  excellence  and 
artistic  efl^t;  but  Mr.  MayaU's  life-size  portraits  seem  even  to  be  without 
certain  peculiarities  and  distorted  appearances  to  be  met  with  in  most  minia- 
tore  photographs.  A  very  few  more  strides  of  improvement  and  extension 
in  this  fascinating  art,  will  soon  reduce  ordinary  portrait-painters  to  the  mere 
drudgery  of  coloring,  finishing,  »nd  mounting  the  productions  of  their  incom- 
parable master,  the  Sun. 

Pr£fariko  Skins  for  Tanning. — ^E.  V.  F.  Kemaire,  of  Paris,  has  patented 
an  improTement  in  tanning,  which  is  thus  described  :  The  skins  are  first 
soaked  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  chamber,  heated  to  about  72^  Fah.  by  steam. 
Alter  Tematning  in  this  chamber  for  half  an  hour,  liiey  have  distributed  over 
them,  by  perforated  tubes,  a  very  alkaline  solution  of  soda ;  this  is  repeated 
twice — ^half  an  hour  between  the  operations.  Afterward,  at  the  same  inter- 
Ta28  €fi  time,  streams  of  water  are  caused  to  fall  upon  the  skins  until  they  are 
well  cleansed,  and  are  consider^  prepared  in  a  superior  manner  for  the  other 
eominon  processes  of  tanning. 

Imitation  Leather. — Heiman  Khonstam,  of  London,  has  secured  a  patent 
for  the  following  mode  of  making  imitation  leather :  Into  a  quantity  of  tho- 
roughly boiled  linseed-oil  mix  a  quantity  of  lamp-black,  sufficient  to  form  a 
^MSl  paste,  taking  care  to  stir  tlie  mixture  well,  so  as  to  thoroughly  inoor- 
porate  the  two  ingredients.  Then  spread  on  the  linen,  woollen,  or  cotton 
doth,  which  is  to  form  the  body  of  the  imitation  leather,  a  coat  of  this  paste, 
and  suffer  it  to  diy,  after  which  it  is  to  be  rubbed  smooth  with  pumice-stone. 
Seeoodt  third,  and  fourth  coats  are  then  added,  each  of  them  containing  less 
kmp-black  than  the  first  After  the  last  coat  is  thoroughly  dried  and  rubbed 
down,  it  IB  to  get  two  coats  of  varnish  made  with  boiled  linseed-oii  and  the 
Bulpliate  of  zinc ;  after  which  it  may  be  enamelled,  and  resembles  glazed 
katber. 

BoiUNa  Oils  in  a  YAcuuM.-r-John  Webster,  of  London,  has  taken  out  a 
potent  for  subjecting  oils  and  varnishes  to  heat  in  a  vacuum,  instead  of  a 
raaael  eqxMed  to  the  atmosphere.  In  boiling  oils  and  varnishes  over  a  fire, 
nuuiy  accidents  have  taken  place  from  a  flame  being  brought  in  contact  with 
tlie  esGaning  gas  from  the  kettle  containing  the  oils,  etc.  This  method  of 
bcriliog  these  sobstances  in  a  vacuum  will  obviate  this  evil. 

Treruoorapht. — ^This  is  the  designation  bestowed  by  M.  Felix  Abate  on 
a  method  lately  discovered  by  him  for  transferring  figures  and  tracings, 
wlieiher  natural  or  artificial,  to  wood,  calico,  and  paper,  directly  from  ttie 
objeeto  themselves,  provided  these  possess  or  are  capable  of  being  converted 
into  plane  surfaces. 

This  invention  is  an  ofishoot  of  the  mode  employed  in  Birmingham  and 
ShrfSeld  for  transferring  raised  patterns,  such  as  lace  to  metal,  by  means  of 
proBsnre;  a  process  since  developed  in  many  applications  of  great  beauty 
both  here  and  at  Vienna,  under  the  name  of  nature-printing  ;  and  which 
eoDsiatB  in  taking  impressions  in  lead,  a  soft  alloy,  gutta  percha,  or  other 
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suitable  material,  from  nataral  objects,  a  flower,  feather,  etc.,  by  prossure; 
Uien  obtaining  vetallio  electro-plates  from  these  impreB^ons,  and  finally 
printing  from  these  electro-engraved  plates  in  the  ordinary  way. 

But,  instead  of  this  transfer  of  the  figure  from  the  nataral  object,  say  a 
feather,  to  the  soft  metal,  thence  to  an  electro-copper  plate,  and  at  last  to  the 
paper,  M.  Abate  proposes  to  print  directly  from  the  oojects  themselves ;  and 
has  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Arts  some  imitations  of  veneer  and  of  inlaid 
work  taken  on  sheets  of  wood,  calico,  and  paper,  and  which  he  states  were 
procured  by  the  following  process.  The  sheet  of  veneer  or  inlaying  to  be 
copied  is  to  be  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  vapor  of  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
'  .^..^  the  inventor  names  also  sulphuric  acid  vapors,  but  this  must  be  a  mistake, 

}  ^-'^'\  this  acid  not  emitting  fumes  at  common  temperatures ;  or  it  is  to  be  damped 

*  ,'  '^^    :        with  either  of  these  adds  dilated,  and  the  excess  of  moisture  carefully  wiped 
f/*"^  *'\^  off.    The  sheet  of  veneer  is  then  laid  upon  one  of  calico  or  paper,  and  an 

r-:    .     '^  '^         impression  stmck  off  by  a  common  printing-press ;  this  impression  remaina 
^  '  invisible  until,  as  with  many  of  the  sympathetic  inks,  it  is  exposed  to  the 

action  of  heat,  which  is  to  be  applied  immediately  after  the  sheet  is  printed 
off,  when  a  perfect  impression  of  all  the  marks,  ^gures,  and  conveloted  lines 
"&     J^ '     of  the  veneer  is  instantaneously  produced.    This  may  be  repeated  for  an 
r  ^.    ;  o '  >    almost  indefinite  number  of  times,  wetting  the  veneer  occasionally  with  the 

^4   ■'^*1  *^  V   ,     dilute  acid,  without  the  impression  growing  fainter.    The  designs  thus  pro* 
.f  ^^   ^..  ^:    "^  /-*     duced  all  exhibit  a  general  wood-like  tint,  most  nataral  when  oak,  walnuty 
'\\     ^      ^^r^       maple,  and  the  light-colored  woods  have  been  employed ;  the  darker  woodsi 
*  '•-r.;^*-?^  as  mahogany,  ro^ood,  etc.,  may  be  printed  on  cloth  or  paper,  dyed  or 


stained  to  a  light  shade  of  the  ground  color  of  the  particular  wood< 

These  impressions  show  an  inversion  of  tints  in  reference  to  the  origiQal 
wood — the  light  parts  being  dark,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  this  does  not  inter- 
fere  with  the  general  effect.  Should,  however,  a  true  image  be  desired,  the 
inventor  damps  the  wood-sur£su^  with  a  solution  of  animonia,and  then  prints 
on  the  cloth  or  paper  previously  wetted  with  the  dilute  acid,  and  expoeea  to 
strong  heat  as  before,  when,  he  states,  Hiq  effect  will  be  a  true  repreaentatiun 
of  the  wood. 

This  process  is  a  very  simple  one,  but  as  yet  evidently  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation. We  think,  however,  that  this  process  will  be  useful  in  a  decoration, 
since  it  obviously  affords  us  the  means  of  multiplying,  at  very  little  coat, 
accurate  copies  of  rare  and  costly  woods,  marquetrie,  mosaic  and  inlaid  work 
generally,  tne  which  may  be  used  for  paper-hangings,  as  wainscoting  and 
panelling ;  or,  if  well  varnished  with  hard  varnish,  serve  for  many  descrip- 
tions of  ^*  occasional  furniture,"  toys,  and  boxes  of  various  kinds,  for  whim 
purpose  choice  veneers  are  now  employed;  and  thus  furnishing  a  great 
variety  of  cheap  and  tasteful  things  at  a  cost  within  the  reach  of  peopls  of 
limited  means. 

M.  Abate  also  describes  another  process  he  calls  Mstalmobapbt,  or 
printing  on  metallic  surfooes  from  engraved  wood  blocks.  In  this  process  the 
block  is  damped  with  a  solution  of  such  salts  as  are  decomposed  by  oontaot 
with  certain  salts.  As,  for  instance,  the  salts  of  copper,  antimony,  etc, 
applied  to  the  block,  and  printed  on  zinc  and  tin ;  or  or  hydro-sulphufet  of 
ammonia,  on  copper,  brass,  and  silver ;  salts  which  deposit  either  an  adherent 
metallic  pellicle,  a  film  of  colored  metallic  oxide,  or  stain  the  metal  by  the 
formation  of  a  sulphuret,  thus  producing  the  figure  cut  on  the  bk>ik  as  in 
ordinary  printing, — London  Crttic. 
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OAsnNQB  OF  Max>liable  Ibok. — Mr.  R.  A.  Brooman,  of  London^  has 
taken  the  patent  for  this  invention,  which  consists  of  an  improved  method  of 
preparing  wrought  iron,  so  that  it  may  be  capable  of  being  poured  or  cast 
mto  moulds  for  the  production  of  malleable  castings,  or  articles  which  shall 
have  all  the  strength  and  qualities  due  to  wrought  iron.  The  invention  is 
designed  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  railway  wheels ;  but  it  is  equally 
spphcable  to  the  production  of  other  articles.  Scrap  or  wrought  iron  may 
TO  employed,  or  bars  or  plates  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  it  must  be  melted 
into  crudbles  such  as  are  used  for  melting  blister  steel.  To  a  charge  suitable 
In  amount  to  the  crucible  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  charcoal  by  weight, 
one  per  cent  of  manga&ese  and  one  of  sal  ammonia  is  added.  The  whole  is 
covered  from  the  atmosphere,  and  melted  in  a  temperature  of  about  1500^ 
Fahrenheit,  which  temperature  is  maintained  for  three  hours.  The  metal  is 
then  poured  into  moulds.  Other  carbonaceous  matters  may  be  substituted 
for  charcoal.  The  iron  thus  cast  will,  it  is  stated,  be  malleable,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  treated  under  the  hammer  in  the  forge,  and  formed  into 
oiher  shapes,  and  thus  also  part  of  the  iron  may  be  shaped  in  moulds,  and 
part  completed  by  forging,  so  as  to  produce  intricate  shapes  and  ornamental 
\rork. 


Eknswisg  the  Tebth  of  Files. — ^In  our  Crystal  Palace  are  sho 
aereral  patented  modes  of  renewing  old  files.  Here  is  a  method  patented 
bj  £.  Gilbert,  of  London :  The  teeth  are  renewed  by  a  corrosive  agent 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  file.  The  files  are  first  cleaned  from  any  super- 
abondance  of  greasy  matter,  and  then  placed  in  a  rack  inside  a  bath  oom* 
poaed  as  follows :  With  one  pound  of  unslacked  lime  mix  two  pounds  of 
potash  in  one  gallon  of  water,  stir  the  whole  intimately  together,  allow  it  to 
rttnain  till  three  fourths  the  liquid  has  passed  off  by  evaporation,  draw  off 
the  remaining  quarter  of  a  gallon  of  liquor,  and  allow  it  to  cool.  In  this 
liquor  the  files  are  to  remain  four  hours,  and  are  then  to  be  removed  and 
broahed,  cleaned  in  clean  water,  and  made  quite  free  from  urease,  and  then 
immersed  in  a  vertical  position,  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  add, 
^oted  vrith  two  parts  of  water.  The  biting  action  of  the  add  attacks  the 
vhole  surfiboe  of  the  files  immersed ;  the  continued  effect  of  which  is  to 
deepen  the  several  cavities  between  the  cutting  points  of  the  teeth,  which 
become  as'  sharp  as  they  were  originally.  The  files  must  be  immersed  for 
firom  three  to  six  hours  or  upward,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  files  and 
the  strength  of  the  liquid.  The  files  must  be  withdrawn  and  brushed  firom 
the  oxide  formed,  five  or  six  times  during  the  process.  The  patentee  states 
that  the  process  is  at  once  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  removes  so  little 
metal,  that  it  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  on  the  same  file,  and  thus 
it  wi[I  render  it  advantageous  to  wear  files  much  less  than  usual  before 
renewing. 

Razlwat  Wheels.  W.  Morrison,  Bowling.  Patent  dated  Febrmty 
18,  1854. — ^This  invention  relates  to  the  formation  of  castriron  railwiqr 
wheels,  each  in  one  solid  piece,  vriih  a  concentrically  corrugated  disc,  or  bodgr 
pc^ion,  instead  of  spokes.  The  disc,  the  rim  or  tyre,  and  the  nave  or  boss, 
jue  all  cast  in  one  piece,  either  with  a  chill  for  the  tyre,  or  tiot  The  oorm- 
.galioiis,  which  may  be  of  various  transverse  sections,  and  either  simply  undu- 
uttiog  or  angular,  or  composite,  are  concentric  with  the  wheel's  nave,  and  are 
formed  in  the  plane  of  the  wheel's  motion,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  axle. 
This  system  of  construction  insures  the  obtainment  of  a  sound  wheel,  run- 
fiiDg  smoothly  and  easily  when  at  work. 
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The  nave  or  boss  is  cast  plaiD,  or  with  but  a  slight  omameDtal  moulding 
or  bead  upon  it,  the  internal  portion  being  cored  out,  or  formed  with  an 
annular  cavity,  so  as  to  render  the  absolute  sectional  thickness  of  the  wheel 
more  uniform,  and  at  the  same  time  save  metal,  whilst  an  extended  and 
effective  bearing  upon  the  axle  is  secured.  The  solid  disc  portion  of  the 
wheel  is  cast  in  one  piece,  both  with  the  boss  and  the  rim  or  tjre  part 
This  disc  portion  is  of  solid  metal,  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  according  to 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  or  the  peculiar  class  of  work  for  which  it  is 
intended.  The  two  semi-circular  corrugations  are  blended  into  eadi  other, 
to  form  a  uniformly  and  symmetrically  curved  face,  presenting  a  handsome 
appearance  when  the  wheel  is  in  use.  By  the  adoption  of  this  shape  of 
wheel-disc,  several  advantages  are  secured,  as  well  in  the  primary  cost  of 
production  of  the  wheel,  as  in  the  ease  of  action  and  the  durability  of  the 
wheel  in  running.  The  pattern  is  of  simpl^  form,  and  it  is  capable  of  b^ng 
moulded  with  very  great  facility,  as  it  leaves  the  sand  easily,  whilst  it  fur- 
nishes a  good  impression  of  its  contour.  Again,  in  cooling,  the  undulatory 
or  wave-like  form  of  the  corrugations  allows  each  portion  of  the  disc  to 
work  freely  and  regularly,  so  3iat  all  distortion  and  contractile  injury  is 
avoided.  The  corrugations,  or  concentric  bends,  may  be  of  various  dimen- 
sions or  pitches,  and  two  or  more  pitches  may  be  combined  in  one  disc, 
with  an  effect  similar,  or  approximating,  to  that  derived  from  the  special 
form  represented.  Or,  instead  of  curvilinear  corrugations,  the  departure 
from  the  pure  plane  of  the  disc  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  zigzag ;  or,  in 
other  terms,  it  may  be  angularly  corrugated ;  or  such  angular  corrugation 
or  diveigence  may  be  combined  with  curvilinear  forms,  producing  what  may 
be  term^  a  differential  corrugation.  But  it  is  preferred  to  form  the  disc  in 
the  manner  delineated  and  described,  as  being  simple  in  form,  more  easily 
made  and  managed,  and  producing  a  far  superior  effect  in  practical  work- 
ing. In  some  instances,  it  may  be  preferable  to  lighten  the  wheel  by  cast- 
ing, or  otherwise  produdng,  holes  or  spaces  in  the  disc ;  and  these  spaces 
or  apertures  may  be  either  such  as  to  cause  the  disc  to  have  the  appearance 
of  a  fiiir  solidity,  merely  varied  by  perforations,  or  the  spaces  may  be  so  fiir 
enlarged  as  to  bring  the  disc  to  a  spoke^like  form,  the  spaces,  in  this  latter 
ease,  being  so  extensive  as  to  bear  a  lai^  proportion  to  the  disc  area. 

Safety  Floating  Drsss.  J.  H.  Johnson,  LincobiVInn-Fields,  and 
Glasgow. — This  aquatic  vestment  has  been  patented  in  this  country  on  behalf 
of  M.  Hazard,  the  inventor.  It  consists  of  a  body-piece,  and  leggins  of  water- 
proof material  in  one  piece,  and  with  as  few  seams  as  possible.  The  leggins 
terminate  in  boots  of  caoutchouc,  to  which  leather  soles  are  attached.  Arms 
are  attached  to  the  body  of  the  dress,  and  these  terminate  in  gloves.  All 
the  parts  are  joined  tc^ther,  so  as  to  prevent  the  slightest  ingress  of  water, 
and  the  only  opening  is  at  the  neck,  which  is  made  sufikiently  large  for 
the  entrance  of  the  wearer,  it  being  drawn  as  close  as  posnble  by  a  string, 
after  the  dress  is  put  on.  Increased  buoyancy  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
a  zone  or  belt  of  water-proof  material,  which  is  made  to  contain  a  qiumtity 
of  carded  cotton- wool.  This  material  is  employed  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
properties,  as  it  will  not  lose  its  buoyant  power,  or  be  saturated  with  water, 
even  should  the  covering  be  accidentally  raptured.  The  zone  is  formed  c^ 
greater  bulk  before  and  behind,  the  sides  being  flat,  so  as  not  to  impede 
tiie  action  of  the  arms.  This  dress  secures  perfect  safety,  whether  the 
wearer  is  a  swimmer  or  not,  and  he  may  remain  in  the  water  for  a  length- 
ened period  without  wetting  so  much  as  his  clothes,  over  which  the  floating 
dress  may  be  worn. 
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EDrrOBS'  JOTTINGS  AND   MECHANICAL   RECORD. 

Appucation  of  Guano. — We  find  the  following  article  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Lawrence  Horns  Rniew : 

^'  As  I  was  passing  by  the  fine  estate  of  Mr.  Rogers,  in  Danvers,  formerly  a 
part  of  the  Derby  Farm,  ray  attention  was  arrested  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
grafls  in  his  fields,  so  that  I  was  induced  to  inquire  what  had  been  done  to  start 
it  thus  ahead  of  all  other  fields.  The  farmer  told  me  it  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  application  of  liquids  (urine  of  cattle)  gathered  under  his  stall,  mixed  with 
^aaxkOy  and  the  whole  spread  upon  the  ground,  by  being  pumped  from  a  cistern 
into  a  cask  set  upon  wheels,  and  scattered  as  is  water  upon  streets.  This  appli- 
oation  was  made  about  four  weeks  since.  Where  the  watering-machine  passed 
la  distiaotly  apparent,  by  the  quantity  and  richness  of  the  grass,  no  other  dress- 
ing baying  been  applied  to  the  field  this  season.  If  my  memory  is  right,  Mr. 
B.  more  than  doubles  the  quantity  of  his  g^ass  on  several  acres  this  season,  sim- 
ply scattering  the  urine  thereon ;  and  now  by  mixing  it  with  a  small  ouantity  of 
gnano,  of  good  quality,  the  effect  is  most  astonishing.  It  is  too  early  in  the  sea- 
son to  say  what  will  be  the  effect  npon  the  crop,  but  I  mention  it  that  those  who 
are  curious  in  these  matters  may  examine  it  for  themselyes.  Much  has  been 
sud  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  from  moddfartM,  where  experiments  can  be  tried, 
that  indinduals  can  not  afford  to  nndertake ;  but  when  men  with  ample  fortunes 
ondertake  such  experiments,  and  are  willing  that  others  should  see  them,  thev 
beoome  modde  themselyes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  in  which  they  liva'^ 

A  HiBAOLB  07  Abt. — ^Thcrc  is  on  exhibition  in  Paris,  at  the  present  time,  in 
Rite  Neuve-dee-PetiU-Champi,  (a  long  name  for  New-Littlefield  street,)  No.  5,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  master  work  which  the  union  of  art  and  science 
has  erer  produced.  It  consists  of  a  picture  about  three  feet  square.  This  pic-  v- 
tore  is  made  up  of  colors  admirable  for  their  beauty  and  boldness,  but  there  is 
DO  ntbjeet  The  most  experienced  eye  can  detect  nothing  but  disjointed  and 
hatf-fixnued  approximations  toward  a  coherent  design.  The  most  able  artist  sees 
there  only  the  finest  colors,  but  no  one  can  teU  what  they  are  intended  to  repre- 
aent.  In  the  middle  of  the  picture,  which  is  horizontally  placed,  is  a  mirror 
temed  by  a  copper  cylinder,  covered  by  a  perfectly  polished  coating  of  silver. 
lUs  mirror  is  usually  veiled.  8o  far  there  is  little  remarkable,  and  the  greatest 
amatoors  in  painting  would  hardly  consent  to  spend  five  firancs  on  such  an  appa- 
rently ^ofitlees  study.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  i^ow  of  adnuration 
when,  on  uncovering  the  mirror,  there  is  represented  npon  it,  in  the  brightest 
refleoked  rays,  the  whole  seene  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  partial  coloring  then 
takes  a  character  of  incontestible  superiority,  and  presents  to  the  astonished 
speefcatara  a  picture  composed  of  six  moat  perfect  figures,  depicted  with  a  degree 
c3r  hoidoeas  such  as  the  master-painters  alone  knew  how  to  impart  to  the  suQeot 
which  it  was  their  glory  to  represent. 

Th«  MAnuFAcnnuNO  Entebpsisb  op  FircHBtrEo,  Mass.— Few  places  in  this 
commonwealth  have  made  such  rapid  progress  in  material  prosperity  as  the  fine 
town  of  iltohburg.  In  1850,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  the  value  of 
the  mann&c^red  articles  produced  hi  the  town  was  a  little  rising  $1,500,000. 
In  1858.  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hitchcock,  who  has  been  investi- 
gating the  matter,  Fitchburg  manufactured  $2,000,000  worth  of  articles,  of  which 
about  $600,000  was  in  paper,  and  $100,000  in  steam-engines  and  machinery. 
The  other  fabrics  were  chiefiy  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  scythes,  chairs,  etc. 
In  addition  to  this,  Ihree  new  mills  will  probably  go  into  operation  within  the 
next  three  months,  which  will  add  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  to  the  annual 
pfodnct  of  manufactured  articles.  There  are  withui  the  linuts  of  Fitbhburg 
ekven  miles  of  avaUable  mill-stream,  (the  Nashua  river  and  its  branches,)  not 
joore  than  one  half  of  which  is  improved.  , 

With  such  superior  &cilities  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  with  the  encou* 
raging  results  already  obtained,  the  industrious  and  enterprising  people  of  Fitch 
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bni^  ma^  confidentlT  look  forward  to  a  fatore  of  greatly  increafled  prosperityy 
which  will  be  as  well  deserved  as  it  will  be  honorably  gained.  An  important 
^consideration  in  the  growth  of  Fitchbnrg  is  the  fact  that  it  fornishes  a  steady 
and  profitable  home-market  for  the  agricoltaral  products  of  that  seotioa  of 
Msssachnsetts,  a  &ct  which  is  doubtless  folly  appreciated  by  the  fumers  in  that 
yioinity. 

Model  Fabmb. — A  plan  has  been  devised  iu  Maryland,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Agricoltural  Society,  for  the  purchase  and  outfit  of  an  ezperimeotaL 
farm,  and  for  the  erection  of  an  agricultural  oolite  there<Hi.  It  is  to  be  a  joii»t- 
stock  concern,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  divided  into  four 
thousand  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each — ^the  holder  or  holders  of  forty  ahar^ea 
of  stock  being  entitled  to  be  always  represented  by  a  pupil,  free  of  all  oharg<eB 
for  instruction. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  such  au  institution  in  the  District  of 
Ck>lumbia — ^an  institution  which  at  first  shall  be  a  county  undertakings  but  whidh. 
may  at  some  fiatnre  day  be  rendered  the  nucleus  for  a  national  institntlQii  for 
industrial  education,  the  application  of  the  sciences  to  agriculture,  the  mechanic 
and  useful  arts.  Several  public-spirited  gentlemen  have  interested  tbemaelTeB 
in  the  enterprise,  and  the  prospects  are  that  their  labors  will  be  rewarded  with 
success. 

Pbbbervatiok  of  Roots. — Many  kinds  of  roots,  when  stored  in  the  cellar,  are 
liable  to  heat  and  rot.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  ruta-baga  turnip,  and 
Ihe  sugar-beet.  In  storing  these  roots,  I  generally  construct  temporary  bins  fo 
their  reception,  around  the  sides  of  my  celkr,  in  the  following  manner.  I  in  the 
first  place  set  some  uprights  one  foot  from  the  cellar-wall,  and  board  up  to  the 
requisite  height.  Sleepers  are  tben  put  down,  and  a  floor  laid,  three  or  feet  in 
width ;  the  front  is  then  put  up,  and  tue  ends.  The  boarding  should  be  open,  in 
order  to  secure  as  thorough  a  ventilation  of  the  roots  as  practicable,  and  hsDoe 
narrow  boards  are  preferable  to  wide  ones.  After  storing  the  crop,  the  oeUar 
should  be  left  open  for  several  days,  and  then  opened  frequently  for  a  few  hours 
daily,  till  the  weather  becomes  quite  cold.  In  this  way  roots  may  be  preserved 
without  any  liability  of  heating.  Potatoes  are  rarely  injured  by  fermenting ;  they 
are  much  more  liable  to  be  deteriorated  by  drying,  and  the  action  of  light.  A 
moist,  dark  cellar  is  the  best  for  their  preservation. — (7ar.  Qer,  Td. 

Gbneeal  AaENOY.-— The  publisher  of  The  Plough,  the  Loom,  and  iheAfml^ 
believing  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  essential  service  to  the  readers  of  that  journal, 
in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  various  artadea,  and  the  transaction  of  various  kinds  of 
business,  would  announce  to  tbem  that  he  is  ready  to  erecute  any  such  oommiB- 
don  which  he  may  receive,  including  the  purchase  of  books  of  any  description ; 
implements  connected  with  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  meohanicsl  opera- 
tions; artificial  manures ;  farm  and  garden  seeds,  etc.,  eta  One  of  the  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  journal  is  a  proficient  in  music,  and  experienoed  in  the 
selection  of  piano-fortes,  flutes,  etc.,  and  will  execute  orders  in  that  department 

He  will  also  act  as  agent  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Real  Estate. 

er*ParticuUr  attention  to  business  connected  with  the  PatentOffice. 
tters  of  inquiry  pn  these  matters  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


NEW     BOOKS. 

Ida  KoaiCAN ;   or,  Trials  and  their  Usea    By  Mrs.  LnrooLN  Pasifs.    i  vols*  in  ooa. 
New-Tork :  Sheldon,  Lamport  4e  Blakeman.    1864. 

Tbib  is  a  book  that  interests  and  at  the  same  time  iostruets  the  reader.    The  desiga 
of  the  author  was  to  inenlcate  good  mend  teaching  in  a  plearing  fofm,  and  she  has  ano- 
oeeded  in  a  remarkable  degree.    The  scenes  commence  with  the  days  of  sdiooi-gaittg; 
and  sQcoeed  each  other  very  naturally,  through  fore^n  travel,  ta  that  universal  goBln 
wfictitioua  writings^  love  and  marriage.    We  commend  the  vdnmes  to  all  oar  readero. 
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A  JgoBvsr  to  OmmuL-kmo^ ;  or,  life  and  LaadacApes  from  Egypt  to  the  Negro 
KBKdoms  of  tho  White  STile.  By  Bataed  Tatlob.  WiUi  a  Map  and  lUuatfations 
by  the  Aathor.    Kew-Tork :  G.  P.  Patnam  &  Co.    622  ppi  12iiia 

Tax  repQtatioD  of  Bayard  Taylor  as  a  writer  is  too  well  known  to  need  description  or 
ooounendAtiofi  from  any  quarter.  The  ease  and  familiarity  of  his  style  is  so  complete 
that  Che  reader  ca&jiot  fjeul  to  enjoy  it  He  ffoes  into  no  leaned  disqiidsitioDe,  nor  deep 
etfanologicid  researches,  hat  gives  you  in  this  volome,  in  good  shapes  the  yerv  thing 
deecribed  in  the  second  part  of  the  title  above  cited.  His  illnstrations  are  good,  but  we 
hope  we  flhiA  haye  Mr.  Tayln's  physiognomy,  unembarrassed  with  an  **  oriental  cos- 
tume,*' in  some  iMhcoming  volume.  The  publishers  deserve  high  commendation  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  executed  their  part  of  the  labor. 


Hmcn^B  DsU)  from  the  Diary  of  «  PencUler.    New-York :  J.  0.  I>erby.  286  pp.,  12mo 

IhoB  is  a  volume  of  *'  desultory  peneillings^"  which  **  are  woven  in  somewhat  fancifbl 
web^''  as  the  aathor  seys  m  his  d^ication.  He  sometimes  "weeps  with  the  sad,  and 
laxf^  sometimes  with  the  gay  f  but  he  has  given  us  no  connected  *'  thread,"  not  even 
ODe  long  eneagb  to  eaeite  in  the  reader  any  especial  interest,  either  m  its  past  or  future. 
Tba  hermit,  who  might  be  expected  to  act  as  herome,  is  mentioned  but  once  or  twioe^ 
and  Id  this  she  fiues  like  most  of  the  numerous  characters  introduced  to  the  reader.  The 
pabUsher  has  done  his  part  admirably.  Few  works  of  this  dasa  are  so  handsomely 
executed. 


Tbk  LnEBBZATB'a  Hut  ;  or,  The  First  Fruits  of  the  Maine  Law.    By  Mrs.  S.  A.  Sooth- 
Third  Thousand.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.    1864. 


Thb  work  is  not  without  iti  oocauooal  faults  of  rhetoric^  bat  they  are  comparativelv 
lonnportent  In  general  it  is  well  writtea  The  characters  represented  are  drawn  with 
a  bold  hand,  and  together  they  are  woven  into  a  narrative  which  ezdtes  a  deep  interest 
in  the  reader.  On  this  subject^  imagination  must  borrow  from  actual  life  its  hiebest^ 
deepest  oolorings.  The  fiJl  of  Mr.  Lee  has  too  many  prototypes  for  any  unfavorable  cri- 
tiehm;  and  hia  rising  again,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  temptation,  has  hitherto  proved 
not  only  a  rare  events  but  also  a  Herculean  task.  But  under  such  protection  as  tms  law 
oBmB,  the  vicUm  of  appetite,«aod  his  friends,  may  at  least  indulge  nope.  The  perusal  of 
tUa  iitlle  volmne  will  set  forth  the  chums  of  this  law  very  clearly  to  the  perception  of 
the  reader,  while  the  story  will  deeply  excite  his  sympathies. 


Eaubmi  Asm  NjEBaASKA :  The  Histoiyy  Qeograpbical  or  P^sical  Characteristics  and  Po^ 
Ikal PootioD of  tboee Territories^  etc.  By  BdwaxdS.  Halb.  Bostco:  Phillipi^ Samp- 
SOD  4  Oa   New-Yorir,  J.  C.  Derby.    1854.    12mo,  247  pp. 

Tbib  tobms  is  the  result  of  an  examinatioo  of  numerous  authorities  of  recent  and  of 
earlier  chOs^  and  exhibits  thorough  research  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  Much  of  the 
Tohane  is  hiBtorical.  The  geography  of  the  oonntry  is  illnstrated  by  a  good  map.  It 
aleo  mm  an  account  of  the  Emignmt  Aid  Companies,  with  directions  to  emigrants.  To 
this  daas  it  is  very  usefiil  as  a  book  of  reference,  as  well  as  of  general  information. 


I  OH  AacMMcruaB  ard  Paxmtiko,  delivered  at  Edinbui^h  in  November,  1868. 
By  Joaw  Bobsin,  etc.  With  lUustrations,  drawn  by  the  Author.  New- York:  John 
Wil^.    1864.     12mo^  pp.  189. 

Tam  smaB  volume  Is  rich  hi  leamkig,  rich  in  science,  and  rich  in  taste.    Not  ap^ge 
old  be  spared,  and  we  only  wish  that  it  was  much  more  extensive  than  it  is.    lliere 


,  however,  several  pages  of  '*  addenda"  to  three  of  the  four  lectures^  in  which  the 

n  eoocise  statements  m  the  lectures  are  expanded  and  illustrated,  which  greatly 

lase  the  value  of  the  book.    We  purpose  to  make  liberal  extracts  from  this  volome 

m  our  Bohseanent  nun^rs.    We  wish  every  one  of  our  readers  had  a  copy  of  the 

WOTk,  especially  those  who  build  either  for  themselves  or  othera 
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I«  Tbe  Polar  Riqionb  ;  or,  A  Seaich  after  Sir  Jolia  FranUin's  EzpeditkNL    By  Ueixt 

I  Sbspabp  Osboik,  CommtnHing  H.  M.  Bteam-VeaMl  Piooeor.     New-York:   A.  8. 

f  Barnes  ^  Oo.    12mo,  pp.  216. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  write  a  work  oa  this  subject,  truthfully,  which  would  not  be 
k  highly  eDtertainiue.    Hie  scenery  to  be  described  is  so  strange  and  so  grand,  the  perils 

r  unm  sndden  and  so  fireat.  the  sofferiDsrs.  even,  so  neenliar.  that  coruMitT  at  least  is 


are  so  sodden  and^  so  great,  the  sofferinp^  even,  so  peculiar,  that  coribsitT  at  least  is 
kept  in  constant  activity.  This  volume  is  a  journal,  in  narrative  form,  well  written  and 
quite  instructive.  At  the  present  juncture,  when  news,  which  has  some  claim  to  anthen- 
tioity,  has  reached  us,  of  the  death  of  the  heroic  adventurer  for  whom  the  writer  and  his 
oompanions  were  in  search,  the  volume  has  a  peculiar  interest 


Emilt  HeaBxaT;  or.  The  Happy  Home.  By  M.  J.  MoImtobh,  author  of  Blind  Alioe» 
Jessie  Oraham,  Flonnoe  Arnold,  etc,  etc.  New-Tork :  Appleton  A  Ool,  pp.  16ff, 
16ma 

Hiss  HoTntosh  aims  not  at  writing  a  readable  book  only,  but  one  that  sbaB  exert  a 
good  moral  inflneoce.  With  those  who  thus  aim  high,  and  whose  minds  are  bi|^y 
eoltivated  as  that  of  Miss  McL,  sneoess  in  this  higher  aim  naturally  indodes  Bncoess  m 
the  lower.  This  little  storv  is  an  illustration  of  thia  The  value  of  principle,  and  the 
consequences  of  a  want  of  it,  are  well  set  forth,  and  without  buj  intricacy  of  plot  or 
astounding  development,  possible  and  even  probable  results  from  given  courses  in  eveiT- 
day  life  are  familiarly  set  forth,  in  purest  Saxon,  and  while  the  young  are  especially^Bi 
the  writer's  view,  all  ages  will  read  this  little  tale  with  pleasure  and  satisfacuon. 


T&4VZLd  IN  Pxav,  on  the  Coast,  in  the  Sierra,  across  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Andes^ 
into  the  Primeval  Forests.  By  Dr.  J.  J.  Von  Tbobudl  Translated  from  the  German 
by  TnoifAaxau  Ross.  Complete  in  one  volume.  New-York:  A.  S.  Barnes dcOo^ 
1854.   12mo,pp864. 

Tbib  entertaining  volume  is  a  plain  statement  of  facts  deemed  worthy  of  reooitli 
whether  in  the  oouutry  or  in  the  manoers,  habita^  appearances,  eta,  of  the  inhabitanta^ 
in  a  tour  undertaken  by  this  dlstrnguished  European  traveller,  for  the  purpose  of  '"•wing 
aoological  investigations.  Tbe  author  is  a  man  of  great  learning,  careful  observation^ 
and  of  peculiar  tact  in  description.  Hence  this  volume  is  entitled  to  especial  coosidenk 
tioo.    rart  of  the  territory  described  is  ground  hitherto  unoccupied  by  former  tooriste. 


Jhmankm  AirnQx;iniB.    By  Maxixko  Eowaxd  Rivsao,  Director  of  National  Museom 
Lima,  eta,  and  John  jAina  VoM  Tsommi.    Translated  from  the  original  Spanish,  by 
9kaMciB  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  LL.D.    New-York :  A.  8.  Barnes  A  Oa     1854.    I2mo, 
pp,  306. 

'V  of  tbe  authors  of  this  volume  is  a  native  Peruvian,  aod  the  other,  the  eminent 
:.).  ..or  of  the  work  last  described.  It  is  worthy  of  attention,  not  merely  from  the 
deservedly  great  reputation  of  its  writers,  but  for  its  intrinsic  merits  as  an  able  and  cor> 
loct  representation,  not  only  of  tbe  Pern  of  ancient  times,  as  illustrated  by  its  remark- 
able architectural  remains,  but  of  Pern  also  brought  down  to  a  period  as  late  as  1851, 
bv  those  who  are  quite  competent  for  this  service.  It  is  the  result  of  maov  years'  labor. 
Ine  work  is  also  well  illustrated,  by  a  selection  from  fifty- eight  large  plates,  most  of 
thk-m  colored,  and  well  executed,  which,  in  a  separate  bioding,  acoompsnj  the  original 
work.  The  views  taken  are  learned  rather  than  popular,  embradog  personal  fonasi^ 
languages,  government,  culttire,  religious  ceremonies^  state  of  the  arts,  etc.  The  laat 
chapter  is  on  ancient  moouu.ents,  with  several  illustrations. 


Tbb  PaAonoAL  MaoHANufs  Jodbnal. 

Tbb  October  number  of  this  excellent  ioumal  is  on  our  table.  It  well  sustains  the 
hngh  character  we  have  given  of  the  previous  numbers.  Stringer  A  Townsend,  oi  this 
dty,  are  the  American  agent?.  • 


^^^ 


LIST  OF  FATRN1!8. 


Sid 


Tbb  drr-SiDs;  or,  Paasaf^es  from  a  Fastofs  Portfolio.  Gathered  by  Oaaa  Bsu 
voifT.  Boston:  Phi]lip8» Sampson  <&  Go.  New-Tork»  J. 0.  Derby.  1854.  Small  8ro, 
p^29Y. 

Tns  IB  «D  o&et  to  Sbady-Side,  and  giTes  the  experience  of  a  minister  who  proves 
himaelf  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  and  every  way  well  fitted  for  his  place.  Thoogh 
he  sDcoanters  some  nnpleasant  passages,  he  neither  vexes  himself  nor  otners  on  account 
of  them, but  goes  on  his  way,  like  a  man,  as  be  is,  neither  exhibiting  cowardice  on  the  one 
band,  nor  pugnacity  on  the  otbe'-.  His  wife  is  alfo  just  what  she  ought  to  be,  a  remark- 
able ooiDcidence.  It  is  a  useful  book — an  entertainiog  narrative — remaikably  free 
from  faults  of  rhetoric,  and  well  worthy  a  careful  reading. 


NEW    Mirsio. 

BfaMta  Wx.  Hall  k  Son  have  recently  published  a  large  number  of  pieces,  many  of ' 
which  are  very  fine.    Amon^r  them  we  would  name.  Spring  Flowna^  a  brilliant  waits, 
byHIodio;   Jheam  Id/e,  Schottiech,  by  Francis  H.  Brown;   77i«  Mountain Zepkj/r, 
Polka,  by  J.  A.  Fowler ;  and  The  Ruttian  QuadrilU,  by  H.  N.  €k>odbao. 

Several  vocal  pieces  are  very  beautiful.  Dreaming  of  Tkee^  for  ever  ;  AnnU  dear, 
goed  %ig}d ;  I  love  and  1  am  happy  ;  are  all  composed  by  W.  V.  Wallace,  and  are  very 
sweet  ain^  and  not  difficult  Mg  Home  in  Old  Kmtuek,  and  Down  the  Rtver^  down 
the  Ohio,  are  excellent  in  their  way  ;  while  a  long  list  of  compositions,  of  other  styles, 
are  eqoaJiy  worthy  of  attention. 

Nom— Grisi  and  Mario  continue  to  delight  our  oity  audiences  with  their  wonderful 
abSity.  The  more  we  hear  Grisi,  the  more  we  are  satibfied  that,  as  an  actor  and 
finger^  ehe  is  at  the  very  head  of  her  profession,  the  world  over. 
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Leaadar  W.  BoyBtMi,of  Soath-CoTeatrj,  Conn., 
teproTfoieDt  in  maohtoes  for  eleaniug  wool. 

BsMliab  a  PrUcbMB,  Neir-London,  Ooun.,  and 
ham  N.  Stewart,  Nonrkh,  Gonn.,  apparalns  for 
taraiBc  tbe  leaves  ofbo<ik& 

BaaM  Ovrpeater,  BrooUya,  N.  T.,  improTemeat 
is  fuiftMe-«»d<PB>ra  for  martne-eoglBea 

Kattkuid  OolTor,  Detroit,  Miob.,  improvement 
inboetoaaAahoea. 

John  B.  Coracll,  New-York,  improvement  io 
BetaBia  alat^nUera. 

Was.  CMc  Hev-York,  improvemeq^  In  oacUlat- 

Vvaj  OfekfaaoD,  Woodcock  township,  Pa.,  im- 
provement la  mlil-atoDe  dress. 
~      'i  GaUeg,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  improved  piaton  or 

>tc. 

tpravement  in  stcaw-cut- 


valre  for  rotary-pompe,  etc. 
Waoaa  Gftle,  Troy,  im] 


ten^ 


_A  J.  GSbaon,  Clinton,  Mass.,  improvement 
ia  conpHnv  for  carriages. 

Ma LMucweU,  Baltimore,  Md.,  improvement 
ia  f«B(iiatinr  ahip-timbere. 

SepBoarN.  Marsh,  New-York,  improvement  in 


Jolm  W.  Middleion,  Philadelphls,  improved  me- 
tbod  of  applying  heat  to  dilate  gasea,  for  the  por- 
PCfe  of  elevating  water. 

CVhert  Mnynardi  Greenfield,  Mass.)  improve- 
BKDt  in  emn-Bhellers. 

JbasesMeOr^lor,  Jr.,  New- York,  improvement  in 
eookiog-stovea  and  ninges. 

ilMhmr  Itoyer,  FhOadclphia,  improved  regula- 
tor for  R88-lNinieT8.  • 

John  W.  Hiddleton,  Philadelphia,  improved  ap- 
1  for  distrlbating  fluids. 


Epbnim  Morris,  8oatk*Berg«o,  N.  J^  iaprove- 
ment  in  apparatos  fur  determinmg  the  weight  of 
caneoes  li  vasaels. 

Newell  North,  Stow,  Ohk>,  improved  spoke-as- 
chine. 

Wm.  EL  0«hom,  Milton,  N.  Y.,  improvement  in 
bceeeh-losdiiig  oaanon. 

Jos.  Phares,  Ciocinnati,  improvement  ia  tailors'- 
aheara. 

Philander  Shaw,  Abington,  Maaa.,  impreveoMat 
in  aewUig-machinea. 

Samael  Shekteo,  ClDcianatl,  Ohio,  improvement 
hi  p»riMbto  griai-Kllls. 

Lorenao  Blonds,  Boston,  improvement  in  palate 
for  arlifldal  teeth. 

Don  Oarloa  Smart,  Cambrldgeport,  Maas^  iat- 
provement  to  oortain-llztares. 

Franklin  0.  Smith,  Colombia,  Tena,  mode  of 
operating  flre-ei^aes. 

Henry  W.  Adams,  New- York,  improvement  in 
hteeoh-loadiny  flro-arms^ 

Elliot  O.  Badger,  Warner,  N.  H.,  improvement  in 
mochinea  for  dres^ng  n  iU^aones. 

Wm.  Blnck,  Allegany,  Pa.,  improvements  in 
steam-engines. 

Jas.  C.  Burn  ham,  Weat-Jefferson,  Ohio,  improve- 
ment in  maize-harvestera. 

Ghas.  J.  Conrad,  Lower  Angoata  townabtp,  Pa., 
for  method  of  aawinR  shingles. 

John  Davia,  New-Bedford,  improvement  in  tele- 
graphic keyf . 

Henry  Eddy,  North-Bridgewater,  Mass.,  iQ»- 
provement  in  bee-hivea. 

James  R.  Napier,  Glasgow,  and  WiUiaa  J.  M. 
Ranklns,  Goovan,  Scotland,  .improvement  la  air- 
engines. 
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WnL  P.  GoodkBftnd  and  Suntiel  Monr{«,  Sprtn^ 
town,  lad.,  Improved  pertabl*  staging. 

Thaddens  Uystt,  New*7ork,  ImproTemeot  tn 
TsuH-lfghts. 

Wm.  G.  BlHott,  Bliflwortb,  Eog.,  Improremeot  Id 
■wldog  alag-ware. 

Benjamin  Palghum,  Blchmond,  Ind.,  for  nwiog- 

John  W.  MIddleton,  PhUadelpbIa,  for  «dal  or 
Qorrent  bydraallc  ram. 

William  H.  Monriwn,  Bfarion  con&ty,  Ind.,  for 
llre-anns. 

Henrr  B.  Myer,  Boffalo,  for  mode  of  oonyerting 
the  backa  of  car-aeata  Into  beds  or  loongea. 

A.  N.  Newton,  Blcbmoiid,  Ind.,  ftyrbreedi-load- 
ing  flre-arma. 

Isaac  Pitman,  Reading,  Mass.,  improToment  In 
Toaln-oll  lamps. 

Marvin  Smith,  New-Haven,  Oonn.,  improved  wa- 
ter-meter. 

W.  O.  Sterling,  Bridgeport,  Coui.,  improvement 
in  coonting-maobines  and  machines  for  indicating 
motion. 

John  Tapl^,  Frankfort,  Me.,  improvement  in 


Wm.  Thomlej,  Fhiladeipbla,  improved  safety- 
washer  for  seearinc  wheels  to  axles. 
John  J.  Weeks,  Buckram,  N.7.,  improvement  in 


Arohibald  Winter,  RoBdimt,N.T.,  improved  ma< 
chine  for  aawing  flrewood,  etc. 

Loren  J.  Wicks,  New-Tork,  improved  method  of 
operating  guide-rollers  and  feed-clamps  in  sawing- 


Be^J.  F.  Upton,  Bath,  Me.,  improved  apparatus 
tOf  poiIAlng  daguerreotype  platea. 

Aboer  WhUd^,  Sprtngftold,  Ohio,  InvronueBt 
in  grain  and  graas-harvesteri. 

Wm.  H.  Aldns  and  Jot.  a  Bnnrltt,  Uttca,  N.  T., 
aasignor  to  W.  H.  Akins,  aforesaid,  Improvement 
in  calendhr-clocks. 

Edward  L.  Seymour,  New- York,  assignor  to 
Daniel  Brown,  of  same  place,  improved  gold-sepa- 
rator. 

John  Williams,  Hartford,  Oonn.t  asaigBor  to  P. 
Oortia  t  Co.,  of  same  place,  improvement  In  calen- 
dar-clockSL 

N.  Anbin,  Albany,  improvement  In  gas-genera- 
tors. 

Poidlce  Beab,  New-Haven,  fanpiovement  in  llre- 

ma. 

Sdward  Brown,  Rlndge,  N.  H.,  ImproTOMnt  in 


Schuyler  Brlggs  and  John  O.  Talbot,  Sloansville, 
N.  T.,  Improved  ne<^-yoke. 
Oardiner  Chilson,  Boston,  fanproved  hot-sir  fhr- 


Oeo.  Oopeland,  DanvUle,  Me.,  improvement  in 
jlaspa  ite  loon-hancas. 
Joa.  A.  Cnrwin,  Newark,  N.  J.,  improvement  in 

John  Dame,  Portamontb,  N.H.,  iaq>roved  parrel 
and  bow. 

John  Drayton,  BuflUo,  improvement  In  bedstead- 
ftstenlttga. 

Alex.  Han,  Loydsrllle^  Ohio,  tmpiwemenft  In 
etoetrkHsloeka. 

Wm.  Graham  and  Lawrence  McLareo,  PhUadel- 
pbIa, fanprovement  In  railroad  oar  aeats. 

Moses  B.  Balsoy,  New-Tork,  Improvflment  in 
cbalr-flraoMS. 

Aaron  I*  Hatfield,  Lewlabnrg,  Pa.,  improvement 
in  maeliines  fbr  adding  numbcie. 

Tbos.  Hardman  and  Albert  Vcae,  PittsMd,  Tt, 
inmrovement  in  whiffietrses. 

Henry  Hodcstrasser,  Philadelphia,  Improved  ma- 
chine for  paging  books. 

J.  F.  Keeler,  Cleveland,  improveoMDt  in  platform- 


^  Ohas.  R.  Landman,  New-Tork,  in^roved  rafely- 


John  Baptists  Laville,  Paris,  France,  improve- 
ment In  machinery  for  feHia^  haite  or  hai-bodles. 
Patented  in  France,  Aug.  17, 18M. 


Paul  Noo^,  Camden,  N.  J.,  improrsment  in  con- 
necting A  scries  of  car-brakes. 

Septimus  Norris,  Philadelphia,  improvement  fai 
running-gear  of  locomotive-englnee. 

Joa.  Stockton,  Warren  county,  Ky.,  trnproveaeot 
in  sprinn  to  the  knives  of  slraw-«utters. 

John  J.  Weeks,  Ovsier-Bay,  Improvement  in  har- 
vesters of  grain  and  grass. 

Moses  D.  Wells,  Morganstown,  Va.,  improvement 
in  waifaing-machines. 

Joel  Wisoor,  Aurora,  Improvement  in  wadhiig- 
machloes. 

Arad  Aldrich,  Princeton,  Mass.,  assignor  to  J.  L. 
Cooper,  Worcester,  Masa.,  improvement  for  entttaig 
irregular  forms. 

D.  W.  Oitchell,  Rahway,  N.  J.,  aasignor  to  J.  C. 
Wagstaff,  New-Tork,  improvement  In  suiting  bats 
for  making  seamless  folt  garments. 

William  P.  HcCoiiuelU  WaAlngton,  improve- 
ment in  process  for  making  UkimiMtfng-gaa  from 
wood. 

Abner  Chapman,  Filrikx,  Tt,  InprfrveBenl  in 
paddle-wheels. 

Chas.  M.  GresBon,  Philadelphia,  improvement  in 
the  form  of  gas-retorts. 

TIctor  Beaumont,  New-Tork,  issprorenient  in 
steam-gauge. 

Thomas  Batchelder,Candia,N.  H.,  machine  for 
manuflicturlng  frames  for  wood-eaws. 

Patrick  S.  Devlan,  Reading,  improvimant  in 
brlck-maehlnes. 

Richard  Deering,  Jr.,  Louisville^  improrement  in 
circular  stone-saws. 

Stephen  J.  Gold,  New-Haven,  laprOTemsnts  ia 
wanning  houses  by  steam. 

R.  L.  Hawea,  Wocoester,  improvements  in  dry- 
Ingctotb. 

Thoa.  J.  HaEris,,Jr.,  New-Yeik,  improvenants  in 
fostenlngs  for  garments. 

J.  Klmbell,  Zaneavffle,  Ohio,  Impcoved  dfoaphig- 
car. 

J.  T.  Leslie,  Cindnnati,  ImprovcmAt  in  knit- 
Uitf-machines. 

Jacob  J.  Lownds,  New-Tork,  improved  pen  and 


Francis  H.  Smith,  Balttanore,  kaprovcmant  in 


Wm.  H.  Robertaon,  Hartford,  Insprovenient  in 
machinea  fOr  dressing  stone. 
Wanton  Rouse,  Tsonton,  iffiprovameiit  la  self- 


actloi 


logmul 
Lnoraw 


i,  Newark, 


ing  hat-bodlea. 

Silas  S.  Putnam,  Boston,  InmerMMnt  tn  eotaln 
flxlveK 

Samuel  Peck,  New-Haven,  faBprovensent  in  the 


of  daguerreotype  « 
Wm.  Palmer,  New-York,  Impiosement  In  appa- 


ratus for  starting 

Zaeharlah  M/Paul,  Alexandria,  La.,  imspoWBent 
in  brick-machinea. 

Spencer  Moore,  Central-Bridge,  N.  Y.,  iaivave- 
ment  lathe  foeding  hoppersoT  ttnreabers  and  s^^- 


rators  of  grata. 
I&>le, 


Ehl^lsh  Nelghboriioed,  N.  T.,  im- 


Johnl 

proved  pen  and  pendl-caae. 

Wm.  C.  McKea,  PhUadelphia,  Improvemsnt  in 
railroad  drawbridge,  and  switeh-telegrapb. 

Be^f.  B.  Webater,  Boston,  hnprofement  In  moe- 
quito-cur  tains. 

BrrIn  B.  Tripp,  Ooneonl,  Improted  printing- 

'^ISohard  A.  TOgham,  Phlladsl»Ua,ta 
in  proeessae  for  purifying  tkUa  bodies. 

Joeeph  Thatcher,  Philadelphia,  impiovetaent  in 
looms. 

John  Wlleox  and  S.'H.  Wliittkige»  PhOadlspUB, 
improvement  In  sewing-needles. 

John  B.  Grant,  Oharteatown,  Mass.,  aarinor  to 
Cyrus  Carpenter  and  Angnstaa  D.  Bhaw,  Bortan, 
Mass.,  Improvement  in  hot-air  ftunaoca. 

Levi  Van  Hoesen,  of  Hew-Haven,  asslgner  to  the 
New-Haven  Iron  Railway  Oompaay,  New-Haven, 
aforesaid,  Improvement  In  piano-forte  stods. 
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BEMTEPITS    OP    PAIRS. 

No  good  thiog  is  useful  in  one  respect  only.  It  is  one  of  the  elements 
of  all  forms  of  moral  agendes,  that  each  acts  in  a  variety  of  modes-^ome 
direct,  some  indirect 

Agrieultoral  or  Mechanic  Fairs  belong  to  this  class.  That  the  tendency 
IB  good,  no  one  now  disputes.  But  the  undetermined  question  is,  how  to 
secure  the  greatest  good. 

Fairs  are  useful,  in  that  they  collect  thousands  of  people  to  see  and  admire 
better  things  than  thej  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  at  home.  The  wheat- 
grower  sees  more  successful  crops ;  the  hay-maker  nnds  that  a  distant  neigh- 
bor gets  twice  as  many  tons  from  the  same  smfaoe  that  he  does ;  the  dairy- 
man finds  better  butter  or  cheese  than  he  himself  makes ;  some  body  exhibits 
better  cows,  better  swine^  etc.,  etc.,  than  he  sees  at  his  own  homestead. 
This  ezdteB  his  ambition,  and  perhaps,  at  the  next  fair  he  will  win  the  first 
prize. 

Fairs  are  useful,  also,  in  extending  one's  personal  acquaintance.  Thjs  not 
(mly  increases  our  social  enjoyment,  but  it  promotes  good  citizenship.  The 
discussions  sometimes  forming  part  of  the  exercises,  call  out  most  emphati- 
cally the  thoughta  that  were  buried  in  the  mind,  and  which  existed  scarcely 
more  than  in  embryo.  And  though  those  thoughts  may  be  somewhat  crude, 
and  unable  to  bear  the  tests  applied  to  them,  the  man  returns  to  his  home 
wiser  and  more  thoughtful  than  he  was  before. 

But  more  than  this,  and  than  all  these,  perhaps,  is  another  consideration. 
The  occasion  is  one  with  which  the  individual  has  a  direct  personal  connec- 
tion.   It  is  mir  fair,  and,  to  some  extent,  our  horses,  our  cattle,  our  crops, 
and  even  our  oration;  and  as  all  these  are  higher  and  broader  and  deeper 
and  grander,  perhaps,  than  could  be  found  at  Sie  homestead,  it$  dimensions 
may  naturally  be  extended,  and  its  value  enhanced,  by  larger,  clearer,  loftier 
views,  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  occupant,  than  had  been  before  entertained. 
What  if  the  gain  be  but  small  at  each  anniversary  ?    The  drops,  by  and  by, 
win  become  a  huge  mass  of  water.    The  scattered  thoughts,  at  first  exceed- 
ingly superficial,  will  have  been  matured  into  a  well^  digested  system.    The 
txxMdeas,  thoughtless,  thriftless  farmer,  unknowing  and  unknown  beyond  his 
own  few  acres,  appears  as  a  practical  writer  in  agricultural  journals,  is 
engaged  in  important  experiments,  and  has  actually  discovered  very  import- 
ant truths,  v!;h]ch  he  is  quite  competent  to  support  among  his  peers.    How 
many  such  cases,  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaintance,  could  we  enumerate  I 

Tliis  improved  farmer  is  also  a  better  citizen.  He  better  under^nds  the 
bearing  of  pditics,  and  of  the  administration  of  civil  matters  upon  industrial 
porsuitB.    Hs  BAB  A  HiOHSR  ESTIMATE  OF  LABOB.    It  is  labor  skillfully  con* 
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dacted,  the  oombiQation  of  head-labor  and  hand^bor,  that  has  made  him 
what  he  is.  This  combination  it  is  which  has  converted  lifeless  matter  into 
efficient  and  tireless  workers.  The  union  of  these  two,  the  head  and  the 
hand,  with  scientific  tmth,  has  devised,  created,  and  adi^^  to  eveiy  form  of 
severe  labor,  not  only  modem  horse-power,  but  the  steam-engine  and  the 
water-fall,  and,  to  some  extent,  other  agencies,  as  electricity  and  nukgnetism. 
One  step  only  from  these  is  the  telegraph  and  the  other^igher  resalts  of 
scientific  discovery.  Into  this  system  of  mind  and  progress,  the  mere  laborer 
of  the  past  has  beisn  introduced,  and  his  progress  naturSly  is  onward,  thongh 
with  various  success.  The  movement,  however,  is  one — ^there  is  no  counter 
current  But  for  fairs,  subscribeis  to  our  agricultural  loumals  would  have 
been  far  less  numerous,  and  the  contributors  to  them  would  have  been  almost 
confined  to  the  occupants  of  the  editorial  chair.  He  who  has  read  agricul- 
tural science,  has  acquired  a  taste  for  other  science,  for  reading,  and  ere  long 
he  18  comparatively  an  educated  man. 

ib;:aggeratioa  is  not  our  halHt,  but  our  whole  diapoaitioii  is  set  against  it 
Nor  have  we  herein  unduly  magnified  the  claims  of  these  annual  oonvoo*- 
tions.  The  more  this  train  of  bought  is  considered  {he  more  important  will 
it  appear.  What  a  vast  dififerenee  is  now  visible  to  all  ey^  between  the 
farming  interest  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  of  the  present  1  We  do  not 
•ay  that  agricultural  exhibitiona  have  wrought  out  all  this,  but  we  have  no 
idea  that  any  such  change  could  be  expected  without  the  instmmentality  of 
these  i^ypointments.  We  once  saw  some  five  hundred  iHieelbarrows,  bnaily 
at  work,  carryii^  away  the  earth  and  rocks  from  the  spot  where  the  waten 
now  flow  which  set  in  motion  ev^  spindle  in  Lowell,  and  yet  we  never  have 
supposed  that  those  idieelbarrows  spun  or  wove  those  tons  of  fabrics.  But 
thcnr  were  a  part,  and  an  essential  part,  of  the  natural,  the  obvious  means  by 
which  those  ultimate  results  were  attained.  Fairs  bear  the  same  relation  to 
these  other  results,  these  almost  entire  revolutions  in  oitt  field  labors. 

One  single  process,  by  which  the  value  of  the  fiurmiuff  interest  has  been 
wonderfully  enhanced  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  which  has  been  chiefly 
earned  on  by  the  agency  (the  wheelbarrow)  of  agrioultnnl  societies,  is  the 
improvement  of  farm-yard  stock  The  importation  ci  fordgn  animals  haa 
be^^chiefly  perhaps,  by  individuals.  But  this  movement  was  in  many  caaea 
prompted  by  this  associated  action,  and  it  has  been  by  the  management  of 
these  societies  that  thp  beneflts  of  these  animals  have  been  so  widely  distri- 
Imted  over  the  country.  The  actual  value  of  this  one  movement,  though 
for  foant  of  itaUaHeal  reeard$y  in  the  ab^enee  of  agricultwral  aodetieBf  it  can 
not  be  accurately  stated,  must  be  immense.  The  national  census  can  not 
throw  much  light  on  this  subject,  for  it  is  not  acknowledged  as  of  competent 
anthority,  but  it  may  shadow  forth  something  on  this  point  Let  us  torn 
to  it 

The  value  of  neat-catUe  in  1840  waa  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  In 
1850,  it  was  more  than  eighteen  and  a  quarter  of  millions.  The  value  of 
swine  has  increased  quite  four  millions.  Sio  the  quantity  of  the  annual  cropa 
is  increased,  and  by  what  instramentalitiefly  if  these  sooetiea  have  not  had  n 
material  agen<7f 

In  determining  the  best  modes  of  conducting  this  efficient  machinery — for 
the  wheelbarrow  has  become  a  great  system  5  wheels,  levers,  and  springs, 
with  numerous  attractions  and  r^ulsions — ^regard  should  be  had  to  all  theae 
Imns  and  modes  of  influence. 

It  is  desirable  thai  all  the  benefits  of  sndh  organiaationa  and  ezhibitioiia^ 
aa  br  as  is  possible,  should  be  firee.    We  would  have  no  sentinels  on  tkoae 
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gnmnds,  challenging  any  real  inquirer;  and  even  he  who  visits  them  from  the 
idlest  eoriofiitj,  may  go  home  an  earnest  and  an  apt  scholar.  The  payment 
of  twenty-five  cents  admission-fee  may  or  may  not  hinder  the  widest  spread 
df  this  healtUol  iuflnenoe.  The  expediency  of  such  a  measure  must  depend 
much  on  the  neosflsities  of  the  society,  and  the  condition  of  the  commanity. 
Wheo  a  train  is  weU  imder  way,  smdl  obstacles  have  no  perceptible  influence 
in  letarding  its  aootion.  Perhaps  this  is  stricUy  anak^ous  to  the  admissionr 
tax  at  &6Be  yearly  gatherings.  There  is,  however,  one  view  in  which  sa<^ 
iffrangementa  are  decidedly  unhappy  in  their  effects.  He  who  is  doomed  te 
pay  for  look'mg  oi^  if  it  be  but  a  sixpence,  is  an  mUsider^  a  stranger — a  mere 
visitor.  Elsewhere,  though  a  hundred  miles  from  homc^  he  may  generally 
examine  and  inquire  into  all  such  matters  without  hindrance.  But  here,  in 
lus  own  county,  perhaps  his  own  neighborhood,  he  must  buy  the  right  te 
aee  i  This  is  not  the  way,  perhaps,  to  kindle  a  desire  for  participakion  in  sudi 
movements,  and  most  surely  it  is  not  the  way  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  exoelleftes 
Bi  these  departments,  ncff  to  identiff  the  spectator  with  &e  exhibition.  The 
very  men  who  do  not  care  even  twenty-five  cents'  worth  for  the  whole  shoW) 
zmght  become  most  effideat  membeiSy  and  voluntarily  subscribe,  by  aad  by, 
as  many  d<^lans  to  aid  its  operations. 

It  may  oflcen  be  wise  to  locate  such  exhibitioas  even  in  the  most  unculti- 
vated neighborhoods.  Let  Mohammed  go  to  the  mountain.  Let  those  who 
have  the  light  carry  it  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness,  without  expecting  that 
iiq;ht  will  naake  eflfort  to  overtake  the  day.  Let  even  personal  invitations  be 
addressed  to  all  the  people,  to  eome  with  their  households,  and  enjoy  the 
occasion.  This  labor  would  be  something,  but  the  residt  would  often  be  ten* 
fold  and  a  bundred-fold  more.  There  is  magic  power  in  personal  courtesies 
of  this  sort,  however  one  may  theorize  about  it 

This  suggestaon  is  q>po6ed  to  the  idea  ot  perfnanmtee  in  location,  and 
wonld  prohibit  Isfg|e  outlays  for  ^'beautiful  grounds''  and  ^  extensive  exhl- 
bilion-rooma,"  and  it  would  hide,  too,  the  pnde^  which  is  perhaps  quite 
efficient  in  erecting  such  structures.  At  any  rate,  it  would  save  the  cost  of 
boiiding  them,  andNprevent  even  the  thought  of  large  expenditure  on  what 
is  for  use  only,  and  ^t  for  three  or  four  days  out  of  more  than  three  hun* 
died.  Whether  ftSs^  on  the  tn^e,  would  be  aa  evil,  is  for  each  one  to  decide 
fehimaeli 

The  form  and  the  suliject^natter  of  the  various  reports  belonging  to  aucb 
eocanoos,  shoidd  be  governed  bv  these  considerations.  They  are  not,  <^ 
alKmid  not,  be  design^  just  to  inmm  the  public  that  A's  beans  wese  better 
than  B's,  or  Cs  pigs  better  than  D's,  which  is  a  matter  of  very  little  cooee- 
quenoe  to  the  public,  but  they  should  add  to  this  the  profitable  knowledge  of 
the  apecieB  of  besa,  the  mode  of  cultivatioii,  etc,  the  breed  of  pigs,  and  the 
naoner  of  feeding  them.  So  throughout  The  report  on  pigs  is  often  made 
scarcely  more  than  a  jaigon  of  hoggish  wit,  or  of  human  p^antry.  If  not 
thu  rationally  conducted,  all  notice  of  &de  department  of  etrf^ure  had  belter 
be  omitted. 

Bui  we  are  not  writing  an  address.  We  intend  nothing  but  A  few  hints, 
which  the  observation  of  the  present  and  past  veasa  has  suggested.  We 
wish  some  of  our  readers  would  take  up  this  snb|eet»  and  give  it  a  oaiefvl 
and  ihoroi:sh  diBcusaton.  Wetiave  but  si^ested  some  of  im  topics  iMlong^ 
ng  to  tlua  department  of  agricultural  improvement 
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RAILROAD    TO    THE    PACIFIO. 

^  Thk  Great  Southern  Convention"  has  had  a  very  earnest,  and,  in  onr 
Judgment,  a  most  extraordinary  sort  of  a  discussion,  in  reference  to  an  out- 
side '*  ultra-Southern"  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Some  gentlemen  presented 
Tery  clear  and  sensible  views  on  the  subject,  and  many  of  them  certainly 
exhibited  great  ability.  We  doubt  whether  any  convention  of  equal  num- 
bers, held  for  many  yean,  could  compare  with  this  in  point  of  talent.  But 
with  all  this  ability,  the  views  taken  by  some  of  the  members  are  very 
strangely  idtra  in  more  senses  than  one.  There  seems  no  dispontion  among 
this  portion  of  the  contention  to  secure  a  road  that  will  build  up  any  other 
States  than  those  there  represented,  but  rather  one  that  shall  be  as  fiEur  South, 
as  ultra  South  as  possible.  This,  we  need  not  say,  is  all  wrong,  and  what  no 
considerable  section  of  the  country  will  indorse. 

One  scheme,  proposed  by  Mr.  Albert  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  a  Northern  man 
hy  hirth^  (and  our  Northern  men  are  by  far  the  most  ultra  Southern,)  and 
one  whom  we  personally  well  knew  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  recom- 
mended that  the  Southern  and  South-western  States,  fourteen  in  all,  shouldi 
by  act  of  Le^slatures,  grant  each  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  and 
put  the  road  through  at  once.  An  act  of  incorporation  from  the  State  of 
Virginia,  making  these  States  an  organized  company,  was  contemplated  aa 
part  of  the  plan,  though  how  the  corporation  thus  formed  were  to  act  was 
not  made  to  appear.  But  beside  this,  ^  individuals,  cities,  and  the  Indian 
tribes,'*  were  to  be  admitted  as  stockholders.  Whether  these  cities  and 
tribes  were  to  appear  in  person,  in  the  corporate  meetings,  with  the  other 
membere,  the  States,  was  not  explained.  With  some  men,  no  means  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  their  fiivorite  projects  are  inexpedient  or  unconstitutional. 
If  ever  a  plan  brimful  of  absurdities  and  lawless  projects  was  presented  for 
approval,  this  is  that  one.  Indeed,  while  it  was  under  discussion,  very  few 
regarded  this  project  with  any  favor.  Gov.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  presented 
grave  objections  to  it  Mr.  N.  D.  Coleman,  of  Mississippi,  described  it  aa 
"  visionary,  utterly  impracticable  and  unmanageable  in  its  details."  This 
gentleman  suggested  a  route  in  connection  with  the  Yicksburg,  Shreveport, 
and  Texas  Railroad  Company,  the  charter  of  which  has  been  granted  by  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  with  a  capital  of  four  millions.  His  plan,  a  very  sensible 
one,  contemplated  a  route  through  Texas,  New-Mexico,  Sonora,  and  Califor- 
nia, to  San  Diego,  between  82^  and  83®  of  latitude  through  its  entire  course. 
The  same  views,  in  respect  to  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Pike,  were  expressed  by 
Mr.  T.  A.  Marshall,  of  Mississippi,  Judge  Nesbit,  of  Georgia,  who  regarded  it 
as  utterly  impracticable  and  emphatically  sectional ;  by  Ident  Maury,  Hon. 
W.  C.  Dawson,  President  of  the  Convention,  etc,  eta,  and  yet  the  resolution 
was  adopted,  by  13  yeas  and  0  nays  I  We  can  not  understand  this.  The 
vote  was  by  States.  But  we  would  invite  especial  attention  to  some  remarks 
of  Mr.  Dawson,  which  are  reportec^  as  follows : 

^^  And  here  let  me  suggest  that  if  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  foreign 
pQwer,  desired  to  run  a  nulway  through  any  territory  of  the  United  States, 
wotkld  we  consider  that  any  State,  or  any  government  within  the  limits  of 
sQoh  State,  would  have  the  right  to  negotiate»for  such  a  purpose?  Or  I  witt 
put  the  oase  of  any  State  entering  into  a  contract  with  any  foreign  power  to 
build  a  railroad  through  their  country — do  you  suppose  such  power  would 
respect  such  contract  in  case  of  war  f  Why  to  suppose  it  is  sheer  folly. 
And  supposing  that  the  State  making  such  contract  with  Great  Britain  was 
to  violate  that  contract,  and  Great  Britain  was  to  seek  to  enforce  her  rights. 
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jon  know  what  the  consequences  would  he."  '  Hence  he  urged  the  proprietj 
of  asking  of  Congress,  and  not  of  Congress  only,  hnt  the  treaty-making 
power — the  President  and  Senate — ^to  n^otiate  widi  Mexico  for  this  route. 
These  opinions  must  commend  themselves  to  every  sensible  mind.  The  idea 
seems  to  us  preposterous,  that  any  foreign  state  will  enter  into  a  contract 
with  a  corporate  company  helongiug  to  a  foreign  government,  for  the  sale  ol 
land  two  or  three  hundred  miles  in  extent,  through  the  very  heart  of  ih( 
country ;  and  if  they  did,  the  contract  would  be  violated  whenever  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state  seemed  to  demand  it.  Should  such  an  event  happen,  to 
what  could  the  company  resort  for  redress  ?  They  could  go  nowhere  but  to 
Hie  government  of  their  own  country,  like  any  other  citizens  whose  property 
had  been  unjustly  taken  from  them,  and  persuade  them  to  undertake  to 
negoUaUj  and  on  &ilure  of  long-continued  negotiation,  to  attempt — we  know 
not  what  else.  It  depends  very  much  on  eircumstancea,  whether  our  govem- 
ment  will  take  efficient  means  to  redress  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  our  citizens. 

This  liability  to  loss  would  always  operate  to  make  such  stock  unsal- 
able, and  the  company  would  experience  constant  embarrassment  in  the 
inani^ment  of  the  road. 

Bat  there  is  a  strong  doubt  in  our  mind,  whether  a  goyernment  has  a  right  to 
grant  to  foreigners  a  right  of  way  over  the  land  of  individual  proprietors  without 
Aeir  consent  We  know  that  where  the  public  interests  of  the  state  or  of  the 
eommnnity  call  for  it,  property  may  be  taken  and  used  in  almost  any  man- 
ner. But  this  power  exists  only  where  the  public  interest  demands  its  exer- 
cise, and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  tremendous  perversion  of  these  terms  to 
daim,  on  that  ground,  the  right  to  seize  private  property  to  build  a  road 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  aliens,  and  perhaps  to  the  actuid  detriment  of  the 
community  through  which  it  passes.  In  a  war,  or  in  any  filibustering  move- 
ment, Buch  roads  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  Many  other  possibili- 
ties, not  to  say  probabilities,  will  suggest  themselves  to  every  reader.  Such 
considerations  stamp  any  such  action  as  reckless  and  insane.  The  only  prac- 
ticable mode  of  effecting  such  purpose  mih  foreign  earporatiana,  is  through 
tfie  agency  of  the  treaty-making  power,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Dawson. 

But  there  is,  perhaps,  a  still  better  way.  And  that  is,  by  the  plan  so  com- 
mon in  our  country,  of  securing  the  longest  railroad  communications,  by 
means  of  several  corporations,  each  granted  to  its  own  citizens,  by  its  own 
government,  fi>r  the  public  good^  with  perhaps  the  power  of  consolidation. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  government  of  Mexico,  and  of  other 
States  between  us  and  the  Pacific,  will  ffrant  charters  for  such  objects,  so  far 
as  they  may  be  thought  beneficial  to  tnemselyes.  This  state  of  things  will 
have  arrived  long  before  the  tens  of  millions  required  for  such  a  road,  on  the 
route  contended  for  by  Mr.  Pike  and  his  associates,  will  be  secured  by  a 
honorfide  sabscription.  There  is  too  much  hazard  to  be  encountered  in  the 
present  unsettled  condition  of  the  countries  through  which  it  would  pass,  to 
l^ve  currency  to  any  such  project 

Mr.  Pike  speaks  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  measure  as  one  *'  in  which  the 
interest  of  the  whole  country  is  involved."  We  think  that  whoever  builds 
tills  nnd  will  he  public  benefactors  at  the  cost  of  their  own'  pockets.  It 
might  be  years  before  it  would  pay,  though,  if  unmolested,  it  would  become, 
by  and  by,  no  doubt,  excellent  property.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  of  the  routes  spoken  of  is  essential  to  ^  the  interests  of  the  whole  coun- 
try." The  public  convenience  only  requires  some  railroad  to  the  Pacific. 
We  do  not  think  that  a  departure  from  an  air-line,  eyen  though  it  takes 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  more  in  travelling  the  distance,  is  fatal  to 
ita  claim  upon  the  public  regard.    Whether  the  Southern,  the  central,  or 
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the  Northern  roates  ahftll  be  preferred,  depends  chiefly  upon  their  availabili^^ 
to  borrow  a  term  of  ike  politidans.  Either,  when  compieted,  will  answer  the 
demands  of  the  **  wbde  ooantiy,"  provided  the  Western  termination  shall 
be  snch  as  to  meet  the  business  demands  of  the  mercantile  world.  That  one 
point,  the  Western  terminus,  the  grades  being  what  they  should  be,  we 
regard  as  more  important  than  any  one  question,  or  indeed  than  all  other 
questions,  touching  the  details,  combined.  Hence  we  would  gladly  aid  either 
of  these  projects,  saving  only  this,  that  we  should  prefer  that  which  would 
unite  with  its  iron  bands  the  grea^t  number  of  States,  and  accommodate 
the  greatest  number  of  citizens  and  of  settlements,  thus  increasing  and  multi- 
plying mutual  attractions  and  promoting  unity  of  interest  and  of  action.  We 
think  this  more  important  even  than  the  saving  of  a  few  hours  of  travel  or  a 
few  dollars  of  expense  to  the  traveller.  Labor  is  not  lost  that  binds  together 
a  people,  who,  like  ours,  are  far  too  thoughtless  of  their  mutual  depei^enee. 
jBut  we  do  not  fear  too  hasty  action.  Gentlemen  may  assemble  in  con- 
vention, and  resolve  as  they  please.  This  is  all  well,  and  does  good  by  draw- 
ing public  attention  to  the  subject.  But  these  very  members  will  not  enter 
into  any  contracts  involving  personal  responsibility  till  they  see  th^r  way 
clear.  Nor  wiU  they  risk  their  property  in  any  scheme,  when  they  see  that 
others,  having  better  facilities,  will  by  and  by  step  forward  and  execute  soma 
other  plan  which  shall  deprive  them  of  idl  hope  of  pecuniary  gain.  In 
other  words,  they  will  demand  reasonable  evidence  that  no  rival  route  shall 
make  their  stock  oomparatively  worthless. 


VALUABLE    STATISTICS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  De  Bow,  we  have  received  several  pages  of 
proof-sheets,  in  advance  of  publication,  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
productions  of  the  several  States,  from  the  census  returns  of  1850.  Some 
of  these  we  present  our  readers.  The  first  is  Table  186,  and  contains  the 
amounts  of  the 


AQRIOXri.TURAL   PRODUOTB   OF  THS   UinTKD   8TAT1S 1850   AND   1840. 


AfrfduIfJiiTd  Prodoctt, 


MvA^  tnd . _-._. 

MUcli  COITBt. 

WorkUig  •■■s;etit****+.,i,, 

OUiei-QfiUlt.HKH*.* *..... 

T»itU  DCntcktU*^^,,... ....... 

Sheep,, ,,...........,..,., 

S»iiie,.,.. ....,,.. 

V«lue  ef  Xifit  ttock.  ^^ 

V*|iiis  of  tDtfURU  tUughUred, 
Wheak  bn^hdiH. .  t, .  ..,,...*. 
Itje*  ■'  ..,....,......, 

O^U,         '^        .,.,, 

IiidUn  rortSt  biub?Ls,,,t*, 

Birlaj.  **       .,,,.,,.. 

eiictwlieiit,         "       ...,..,.* 
mj*  t(jtii,.„»^,*,,..^*„ 

HCfM,  pOOE&dRv.^..-*    ,..* 

doTcr  *pi;d  ^  buiti  eli. .  „ . » ,  + . , , 
Other  f  ratjHir«df^  buiJiaJji,. .  * 


im. 


IBM. 


lo,a<sa,(ir« 


iouo«<.imj 


AgrlculmriU  PrOdtUlB' 


Buttor  And  che«t^ 
P4iJ  und  bean?,  bi 

QrchuPil       "         *.„ 

Sees  WAX  k  bfttiejr.  pfiondt.. 

PoolttT»> .,..*.... 

FftRltlT  foMiiH . , .  .»***.  ^ 

FliLX'BPfdHi  bailivlp;^,*, .,4. 
Flax*  tKiuodi,..^.^,.^.^. 
"lefrrottdd  ht'UiPi  taiu,. 

KfftpJ^  FKcur,  poiiDidi^^p, 
"ififcf,,  MBf.  boiph<i*4*, 
_  ftuu »■,  uUatui, .  J. « . , . , 

OottoD,biTa,^., ^^^ 

Rlc«,  po(ui4i..  <>.<.. ...  .* 

T^abADca^  "     .....„,.*,* 

Wwl.       " 

gUk  cocwn^iH,  paqDdjt|H,<^H, 
Wlncii,  jgftllGEkm.  H, .  ...<.*•» 


iiaj4M0«^ 


i4,m,m 


iittt. 


'Wax. ' 


m.m,i 


1,6781  P"' 


'EL 


•  Dairy  products. 

r  Amounta  .prodaoed  by  indirldnalf  leei  than  a  bale,  hogshefd.  or  ton  of  any  affrieiiltoml  prodoot, 
wntre  theie  measuref  an  adoptod,  are  not  assregated  or  reported.  EUoce  a  Urge  prodnotton  of  such 
arfloleteMapedeniiiaeratfon.  &ali  important  to  b«  obeerred  in  reading  the  ooonty  tabtoi. 
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The  following  allows  the  tdue  of  the  products  therein  numerated,  being  ^ 
Table  190,  and  entitled, 

VALUE  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUC7T8  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES — 1860. 


Prodncta. 


Valne. 


Products. 


Value. 


Indian  eorm 

Wheat, 

Ooiion 

Hay 

Oats, 

Batter, 

Potatoes,  Irteh, 

Potatoes,  sweet, 

Woot, 

Tobacco. 

Oftaeragar, 

Eye, 

Orchard  yroduc  to, 

Bockwheat, 

Peas  and  beaiM,. 

Market-garden  prodneta 

Obewe, 

Hemp. 

Rice, 

a&-;;.::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Bee»wax  and  boney. 

Clover-seed 

Maple  lofar 

H<va..... 

Flax-seed 

Grass^eeds,  (other  than  clover,). 

a«x, 

Wine, 


100.48fi,944 

96,606,720 

96,870,494 

43,976,358 

60,136,948 

98jn9,158 

19,134,074 

16,756,087 

18,988,686 

12.878.860 

7,803,847 

7,733,188 

6,969,838 

6.762,436 

6,380,030 

»  6,276,795 

6,347,430 

4,000.000 

3.616,910 

2,640,179 

2.376,606 

2,844,890 

1,713,671 

1,823,960 

843.468 


[Live  stock,  over  one  year  old— annual 

I   product, 

j Animals,  slaughtered,.. 

iPouItry,  on  the  basis  of  1840, 

Feathers, 

Milk,  (not  indnded  in  butter  and 
cheese,) 


Cord -wood,  on  the  basis  of  1840 

Home-made  manufactores— one  half 
for  agrtcultural  part— 7V<db0}* 

Small  crops— basis  of  Rhode-Island, 
for  onions,  carrots,  etc., 

Residuum  of  crops  not  consumed  b/ 
stock.  Corn-fodder,  cotton,  seed, 
straw,  rice-flour,  and  manure,  (Pa- 
tent Reports^ — 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  piffi,  under  one 
year  old, 


•175,060,000 
66,000,000 
12,000,000 


U.746,» 


Add  for  orchard  and  garden  products 
of  cities,  not  included  In  above- 
milk,  butter,  poultry,  horses,  cows, 
etc.,  in  cities  and  towns, 


770  967 

443,498 

6,481 


Total  agricultural  products— 1848-^,. 

To  which  add  for  increase  since  1860, 
and  for  the  greater  value  of  agri- 
cultural products,  would  give  total 
for  1864. « 


l,000,OOOkOM 

80.000,011 

l,284,288Jtt 


*01,299,288»18l 


The  next  shows  the  comparative  population,  and  the  comparative  amount 
of  certain  specified  crops.    It  is  numbered  192,  and  is  entitled, 

RATIO  FKB  OXNT  OF  POPULATIOK  AND   OSRTAIK  PROOUOTS  IK  THE   STATES  TO 
THE  TOTAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Wheat. 


Indian 
com. 


Eloe. 


Tobac- 
co. 


Cotton. 


Wool. 


Hemp. 


Sugar. 


AIsbanMi, , 

Afkantaa, 

OaUfbroia. 

Qolnmbla.  Dtotrlct  of.. 

Oonneettcot,., 

Delaware,.. 


.29 
.20 
.02 
.02 
.04 
.48 


4.86 
1.60 


1.07 
.08 


28.08 
2.67 


1.08 
9.87 
6.18 
1.02 
2.18 


.29 

4.47 

.OS 

ta 

2.97 
.18 

1.60 
18.06 

2.12 
14.42 
U.29 


0.04 

.68 

11.96 

4.26 


.01 

.83 

.68 

.84 

6.08 

9.78 

8.95 

1.46 

9.91 

1.73 

.8 

1.82 

.40 

.96 

8.79 

6.12 

i:S 

8.02 
4.72 
9.97 
8.86 
.09 
2.75 

f:S 

.84 

6.96 

.84 


1.86 
.85 
.01 


.04 


•6 

18.09 


1.86 
20.41 


'HH' 


27.78 
.01 


.08 
7.31 


1.26 


10.72 
.07 

'.67 


19.80 


2.C4 


.04 
6.0 
6.38 

.46 


2.07 


74.28 

.12 

9.04 


.04 

10.09 

.06 


12.90 
7.95 
2.87 


28.44 


.16 


.4 
1.88 
4.10 
4.97 

.71 
4.87 

.21 
2.6 

.91 
1.11 
8.91 
1.07 
8.10 
2.11 

.71 
19.18 
1.85 
19.41 
8.68 

.26 

.96 
2.60 

.26 
6.47 
5.46 

.48 


.1.16 
.16 


61.01 


mM 


M 
45.96 


'.oi- 

.U 


1.7 


.01 


t.4 


lite: 


.19 
.21 
.10 


.06 


«  PtoDbmot  Tuofeer  egtimated  ike  crop  of  1840  at  0664,887J»7.   It  was  no  doubt  nearer  $mM 
t  Crop  miderrated.  In  186B,  Tiic^oia  reporta  gave  8460  tow  dew-retted  hemp  gnd  1140 


>  tons  w&ter- 


1 


328 
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We  add  another,  which  is  numbered  193,  and  ahowB  the 

ACTUAL  CROPS  PER  ACRE  ON  THE  AVERAGE  AS  RETURNED  BT  THE  MARSHALS 

FOR  1840-50. 


IStatk. 

1 
1 

i 

1 

i 
1 

¥ 

1' 

ii 

ll 

1 

ll 
1^ 

1 
1 

1 

1^ 

f^ 

Alabama, 

B 
10 

.... 

15 
93 
40 
90 

625 
700 

12 

m 

900 
100 

1 

Arkansas' 



) 

.•.*::i:::::: 

Oonnecticatf 

*••"• 

-M 

28 
10 



dfilawaro 

11 
12 
14 

8 

.... 

.... 

1,850 

250 
600 

"i 

i 

400 

::::::::i 

.... 

750 

Georgia. 

7 
1- 
18 

"ii 

16 

88 

i 

24 

23 
81 

88 

27 
17 
86 

ao 
••ii 

21 
20 
32 
18 
SO 

18 
29 

IUipoi»r 

40 
26 

16 
25 

TndianA. 

90 
86 

18 

Iowa< 

Kentucky 

675 

"66 
176 

IX... 

660 

LoulAiana 

....    1  Atm 

660 

1,000 

l23ner..r!... !...!. ....;.!!. 

IS 
10 

ii 

11 
12 
7 
13 
16 

11 

IS 

"U 

J 

17 
15 
25 
14 
16 

"'7 

"26 
6 

2» 

1 

21 

i 

'^^ 

76 
170 
140 
106 
110 
210 

20 

V 

* 

650 

1^ 

HaJUAAhaMt'^ 

.... 

21 

"i4 

.... 

ffiSSlShnir.  v.'!'!! 

650 

12 

.... 

MlBiourf                  * 



775 

.... 

\^ 

.... 

776 

New-Hampshire^ 

.... 

29 

18 
26 

•'ie 

23 

New-Jeraey 

New- York, 

76" 

100 
66 
76 

■s 

120 

IH,  960 

North-OaroUna, 

1 



730 

SO 

20 

.... 

.•:.'.j'."  .*.".•.' 

PenDsyl  vania, 

...... 

Rhode-Island, 



South-OaroUna 

8 

ll 

"1  nitn 

"'766 

760 

18 
"26 

Tennessee, 

}|  — 

s 

"46 

Vermont,.... 

i 

25 

7 
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Table  194,  which  is  at  least  curious,  if  not  useful,  entitled, 

NUMBER  OP  COTTON,  SUGAR,  RICE,  TOBACCO,  AND  HEMP  PLANTATIONS. 
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There  are  in  the  Southern  States  74,031  cotton  plantations,  including  all 
producers  of  more  than  five  bales;  2681  sugar-planters,  including  the  small- 
est; 551  estates  making  more  than  20,000  pounds  of  rough  rice  each; 
15,745  tobacco  estates  of  3000  pounds  each  and  over  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia;  8327  hemp-planters  in  Kentucky  and  lifissourL  Only  such 
States  are  taken  as  are  considered  crop  States. 

The  tables  numbered  195,  196,  and  197,  relating  to  manufactures  and 
mechanic  arts,  are  also  presented  below.  These  tables  Lave  undergone  a 
few  revisions  since  their  first  preparation,  and  are  proper  to  be  placed  in  the 
present  volume.  There  are  121,855  establishments  of  every  description 
reported,  producing  each  of  any  kind  of  manufactured  article  the  amount 
annually  of  five  hundred  dollars.    The  capital  invested  in  real  and  personal 
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eflUte  is  $527,20^,193 ;  the  Take  of  raw  material  used,  including  fad, 
$554,655,038;  the  amount  paid  for  labor,  $229,736,377,  and  the  gross 
annaal  value  produced,  $1,013,336,463,  maldng  43  per  cent  profit  upon  the 
whole  invcBtmeot  The  raUo  of  profits  in  the  several  States  is  also  given, 
presenting  some  anomalies  which  can  not  at  present  be  reconciled.  Those 
who  will  examine  the^manufacturing  returns  of  1840  and  1820,  will  find  still 
greater  ones.  The  figures  giving  the  number  of  hands  employed,  and  the 
Talue  of  the  annual  product,  are  no  doubt  entirely  correct,  the  chances  of 
error  being  mainly  in  the  returns  of  the  cost  of  raw  material,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  invested.  An  average  profit  of  43  per  cent  would  not  be  too  high 
for  the  whole  industrial  operations  of  the  country.  The  number  of  hands 
employed  of  all  ages  was  719,479  males  and  225,512  females;  total^ 
944,991.  The  county  tables  of  this  volume  will  show  the  amount  of  capital 
invested,  the  hands  employed,  and  the  total  product  of  every  county  in  the 
United  States.  The  motive  power,  as  steam,  horse,  water,  etc.,  was  ascer- 
tained for  each  establishment  requiring  such,  but  has  not  been  prepared  in 
tabular  form.  Ajs  the  examination  oi  thie  industrial  schedules  progresses,  it 
»  probable  many  of  the  figures  in  the  tables  will  be  modified  and  corrected. 

TABLE  CXUV. PRODUCT     07     MANUFACTURSS,   MINING,    AND    THX    MBCHANIO 

ARTS,    1850. 
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TABLE  CfXCVI.— COTTON  MAHTTFACTgRES,   1850.* 
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TABLE   CZOVn. — ^WOOLLEN  ^MAIOJFACTOBEB,   1850. 
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1 2$^^S^i^  y^i^  shaellnff,  etc,  were  prodaoed.  and  nearly  80,000,000  Iba.  yam  andbattinc. 
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ABOHITECTUBB. 


ABGHXTtiOTURB  is  a  great  Bcienoe*  It  is  not  great  in  tlie  seoBe  in  which  the 
adenee  of  mathematics  is  gieat,  but  in  its  infloence  on  the  comfort,  the  con- 
fitioDy  and  the  character  of  a  people.  This  influence  extends  through  aU  the 
leLations  of  Hfe,  social  and  poUtieaL  It  has  a  moial  and  religious  bearing, 
also^  which  should  not  be  OTcrlooked.  If  we  would  properly  estimate  the 
idative  Importance  of  this  subject,  we  must  give  it  a  careful  study.  But  to 
know  and  to  feel  that  it  is  great,  requires  but  a  CKMn^t's  thought.  Note,  for 
example,  the  effect  of  a  huge  cathedral  upon  the  mind  of  a  traveller  unao- 
cartomed  to  such  stmctnreB.  The  narrative  of  every  foreign  tourist  bean 
testimony  on  this  point  Nor  is  the  influence  felt  by  the  stranger  alone.*  It 
la  novel  with  him,  but  it  is  real  with  all.  Send  the  thousands  who  daily  visit 
those  grand  structares  for  devotional  purposes,  to  some  diminutive  country 
**'  meeting-hoose,''  and  what  a  change  would  oome  over  them  I  Then,  they 
too  would  ^predate  something  of  the  extent  of  this  mighty  power.  But  we 
need  not  go  to  ecdesiastical  structures  for  witnesses.  Who  has  not  &lt  the 
flodai  influence  of  a  hcw-rnndowj  with  its  drapery,  behind  which  two  or  more 
may  retreat  and  enjoy  a  more  exclusive  style  of  entertainment  than  is  afforded 
in  the  thronged  drawing-room?  We  are  not  here  descending  to  trifles,  and 
lentare  another  example,  of  kindred  nature.  The  good  old^ashioned  flre- 
plaee^  with  its  cheerful  blaze^  nowalasl  is  expelled  from  many  a  homestead  in 
these  Northern  States,  and  its  place  supplied  (oh  I  how  miserably  I)  by  a  fur- 
nace in  the  cellar.  What  a  vacancy  is  here  produced  1  The  charms  of  ^^  the 
Cresidei"— the  almost  sacred  sympathies  of  the  ^social  hearth'*^^— all  these 
boosehold  gods  are  taken  from  us,  and  not  even  the  semblance  of  a  substitute 
ii  provided.  Instead  of  collecting  around  the  cheeHul  fire,  the  members  of 
the  family  ^spetse^  like  a  scatter^  fold,  to  such  retreats  as  promise  the  best 
protection.  Each  contrives  to  find  some  object  by  which  to  fix  himself^ 
vary  much  with  the  same  feeling  as  <Hie  searclies  for  a  hook  on  which  to 
iseure  a  horse  who  may  otherwise,  through  mere  disoontent  or  impatience,^ 
wander  he  knows  not  where.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose,  just  now,  to  Mow 
along  this  path,  asx>tiber  thoughts  have  prior  claims  up<Hi  u& 

The  forma  of  tho  objects  we  constantly  gase  upon  act  very  powerfully  upon 
OUT  lesthetie  natures.  That  some  powerfully  excite  our  sympathies,  is  obvious. 
Who  has  not  looked  for  the  thousandth  time,  and  with  at  least  undiminished 
delist,  upon  some  lofty  tower  or  tall  church-epiref  But  no  one  will  take 
tbe  trouble  to  turn  his  bead  toward  a  low,  rectangular,  barn-like  structure. 
Set  a  whole  school  to  drawing  figures  upon  their  sbtes,  for  amusement,  and 
how  many  will  construct  a  mere  rectangular  figure!  Not  one.  All  select  more 
oomplex  fcMma,  or  more  varied,  or  at  least  more  tasteful  outlines.  And  thia 
is  not  accident,  nor  education,  nor  proof  of  skill,  nor  of  the  waj^t  of  it  It 
la  nature.  Nowhere  in  all  her  dominions,  does  she  exhibit  special  regard  for 
aoch  shapes.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  limited  number  of  crystaliiaed 
aaits,  BO  such  forms  are  to  be  &und  in  all  her  realm.  In  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world  there  is  no  sucJi  example.  Imagine  the  leaves  of  trees  to  be 
of  this  shape,  and  how  utterly  is  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  annihilated,  and 
with  it  all  its  kindly  influence  I  Look  at  these  diagrams,  which  we  copy  ifrom 
Buskin,  used  by  him  for  illurtrating  a  kindred  thought,  and  note  the  contraat 
between  the  two  forma,  and  we  shall  not  probably  be  charged  with  extrsr 
v^pmee  in  what  we  have  written : 
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But  does  our  ehrubbery  affect  us  more  powerfully  than  do  our  homes  f  Do 
fields  and  meadows  exercise  greater  influence  over  us  than  our  parlors,  our 
bedchambers,  our  nurseries,  and  our  school-rooms?  These  scenes  are  oon- 
stantly  before  us,  are  ever  present  with  us,  and  are  ever  exerting  an  inflnenoe 
upon  us,  to  add  to  or  take  from  our  comfort.  Who  ever  doubted  the  effisei 
of  familiarity  with  good  paintings,  in  forming  our  tastes  9  Even  the  chara^ 
ter  and  styles  of  our  chimney  ornaments  are  not  without  effect^  particularly 
upon  those  whose  tastes  and  preferences  are  yet  ^  unformed." 

The  effect  of  personal  deformities  is  readily  appreciated.  The  presence  of 
such  is,  in  itself,  always  offensive.  But  in  the  sum  total,  these  effects  are  com- 
paratively unimportant,  for  two  reasons.  Deformed  persona  are  compara- 
tively rare,  and  therefore  produce  little  pain,  on  the  whole.  Beside,  they 
often  charm  us  by  their  remarkable  qualities  of  head  or  of  heart,  and  we 
believe  this  to  be,  not  the  exception,  but  the  rule.  This  is  one  of  those  oases 
of  compensation  so  common  in  the  administration  of  a  kind  Providence. 
But  there  is  no  such  compensation  in  a  deformed  dwelling,  a  graceless  atnio- 
ture.  This  is  vice  unqualified,  plainly  obvious,  ever  before  us,  and  if  so  &mi- 
liar  as  not  positively  to  offend,  it  is  because  our  own  tastes  are  so  debased 
that  they  harmonize  with  those  deformities.  We  have  often  been  reminded 
of  these  ideas,  by  seeing  the  crowds  gathered  round  the  windows  of  our 
picture-shops.  They  have  excited  a  greater  interest  in  us  than  have  the  pic- 
tures themselves.  We  have  thought  that  it  argued  well  for  the  uneducated 
classes,  that  they  were  alive  to  such  an  influence.  But  we  are  disposed  to 
vary  the  expression,  and  to  prove  from  this  fact  that  our  very  nature  ib  so 
constructed  as  to  be  powerfully  affected  by  such  exhibitions.  This  is  a  quality 
which  does  Qot  belong  to  the  educated,  nor  the  matured,  not  to  the  simple 
nor  the  unlearned,  alone,  but  to  all,  of  all  ages  and  of  aJl  conditions.  This 
fact  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 

But  there  are  certain  anomalies  existing  in  many  communities,  wbidi  can 
not  be  explained  without  careful  investigation.    For  example  : 

New- England  is,  in  some  respects,  the  glory  of  this  country.  It  abounds 
in  thriving  villages,  built  up  by  means  of  successful  application  to  the  arts. 
Mechanical  skill  and  industry  have  produced  these  results.  But  go  through 
many  of  these  villages— the  very  rewards  of  skill  in  art,  the  medals  withi 
which  industry  honors  her  votaries — ^and  in  every  house  you  see  but  a  mag- 
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infied  box,  or  case  for  merchandke,  dap-boarded  and  painted,  having  a  top 
•ligiidy  inclined  so  as  to  shed  water.  The  interior  is  as  destitute  of  good  taste 
as  the  exterior.  The  straight  walls,  rectangular  in  every  feature,  are  pieroed 
with  numerous  rectanffulur  openinfi;8  for  windows,  with  rectangular  frames 
and  rectangular  doors,  both  of  which  are  usually  in  bad  taste,  in  form,  num- 
ber, tazQy  and  position. 

Our  second  diagram  is  a  perfect  type  of  the  villages.  .  The  staring  white 
iorface  of  the  walla  of  the  houses  is  only  broken  by  very  green  window- 
Uinds.  Why  all  this  is  so,  as  already  su^^ested,  is  not  to  be  explained, 
vithout  thought,  in  one  short  sentence,  u  it  was  economy,  or  poverty, 
which  induced  it,  we  should  have  something  to  ojQfer  in  mitigation  of  the 
wnmg.  But  economy  and  good  taste  may  harmonize,  and  often  do,  in  much 
lev  pretending  structures. 

Lest  some  one  should  be  disposed  to  ridicule  this  matter,  as  of  only  trifling 
concern,  letua  test  the  truth  of  our  daim  by  another  reference  to  the  natural 
worid.  Suppose  all  our  bold  mountains  were  carefully  moulded  into  uniform 
blodoi  of  rectangular  shape — or  all  were  reduced  to  a  levd  plain ;  all  our 
water-iiedlswere  annihilated,  and  our  running  brooks  mere  rectangular  coUec- 
tbns  of  still,  li&lesB  water — what  a  change  would  be  produced  I  How  many 
odes  and  sonnets,  and  bucolics  and  pastorals  would  be  written  t  How  would 
a  square  moon  strike  your  fancy  9  But  the  Author  of  creation  knew  better 
than  to  fiishion  such  a  world.  True  there  are  extensive  plains,  and  vride 
regions  of  country,  where  aU  is  reduced,  essentially^  to  the  condition  described. 
And  what  sort  of  intellects  are  reared  there!  Who,  under  such  circum- 
stances, has  exhibited  a  gigantic  mind,  or  a  fervid  imagination  ?  Who  has 
there  erected  beautiful  fiwdes,  or  breathed  sweet  sonnets  t  Even  the  ballad 
germinates  best  in  Scottish  highlands.  The  landsfmost  eminent  for  the 
beautiful  in  literature,  are  the  lands  famous  for  their  structures  and  their 
Batoral  scenery.  The  one  or  the  other  may  be  regarded  as  cause  or  effect ; 
they  are,  in  fiict,  coexistent. 

We  verily  bdieve  that  if  our  school-rooms  were  constructed  and  furnished 
after  the  model  of  a  tasteful  parlor,  the  change  would'  exert  a  most  happy 
bflnence  upon  the  mind,  ther  taste,  and  the  manners  of  the  young,  and  would 
go  further  in  improving  the  &ce  of  society,  than  do  the  ferrule  and  the 
lod,  and  all  our  systems  of  poKoe.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
respect,  and  not  without  great  gain.  What  better  than  the  manners  of  the 
stable  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  a  sdiool-room  no  better  than  a 
aUble! 

We  therefore  invite  attention  to  this  subject  in  all  its  branches  and  depart- 
m^is.  It  is  not  the  school-boy  only  who  is  under  such  influences.  We  all 
are  subject  to  them.  He  is  in  an  unhappy  condition  who  can  not  feel  their 
power.  We  invite  discussions  on  this  topic,  and  will  furnish  the  necessary 
ilhstrations.  We  purpose,  to  do  what  we  can,  with  propriety,  as  opportunity 
will  permit. 


NORTH-CAEOUNA  AGRIOULTTJRAIi  SOdETT. 

Ahoko  the  many  ezcdlent  addresses  at  our  Annual  Fairs  the  present 
saaaon,  we  have  seen  few  that  were  so  full  of  valuable  thoughts  as  one  de- 
livered before  this  Society,  by  Hon*  Ejennsth  Batnob«  It  was  their  second 
nuuTdiaary*    We  are  happy  to  find  place  for  the  following  extracts : 
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*<  When  we  reflect  that  the  object  of  our  aBeociation  is  to  enlai^  the  field  of 
operation  for  labor,  to  teoare  to  labor  the  rewards  of  its  toil,  to  stimulate 
it  to  still  |reater  exertions,  and  enable  it  to  aecomplish  the  greatest  resalts 
of  eooDommng  its  powers,  it  is  evident  that  Ihe  effect  mnst  be  to  dignify, 
honor,  and  elevate  labor.  It  is  the  laborer,  especially,  that  we  invite  and 
welcome  to  our  brotherhood.  In  onr  own  country,  above  all  others,  it  must 
be  destined  soonest  to  reach  its  pfoperpositio&.  Our  institutionsr  ecognize 
DO  distinctions  in  industrial  pnrsuits.  The  road  to  honor,  to  wealth,  to  power 
is  open  to  all  alike.  Tlw  framera  of  onr  institutions  were  tme  to  the  teach* 
ings  of  a  past  histoiy.  Not  only  the  soldiers  who  fought  our  revolationary 
battles,  but  many  of  their  heroic  leaden  were  laboring  men,  artisans,  and 
mechanics.  Washington  was  a  land-eurvey^,  Greene  was  a  Uacksnaithy 
Wayne  was  a  laboring  &rmer,  Morgan  was  a  wagon-driver.  Our  govenb- 
ment,  then,  in  its  oiganic  structure,  has  done  for  labor  all  it  could.  It  is  for 
vduntary  association,  then,  to  elevate  lalxM*  in  the  social  scale. 

I  am  pandering  to  no  spirit  of  political  socialism  when  I  say,  that  I  have 
long  thought  society  needed  a  radical  reformation  in  regard  to  ihe  estimate 
placed  on  labor.  Why  should  the  laboring  man  be  ezeiuded  from  the  sa- 
loons of  foshion,  the  hostMtable  board  of  the  weaitfay,  the  companionship  of 
the  great  ?  I  mean  merefy^  hicauH  he  is  a  laboring  man  I 

Why  is  it  that  the  young  man  who  returns  home  from  coUece  with  an 
education  secured  by  the  economical  savings  of  an  industrious  iamer,  thinks 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  assist  that  fother  in  the  routine  of  his  domestic  oc- 
cupations ?  Or  the  young  lady,  whose  '*  accomplishments"  hare  been  paid  for 
by  the  self-denial  of  an  indulgent  nM>ther,  thinks  it  a  reproach  to  aid  that 
mother  in  the  dischaT^  of  the  duties  of  a  diligent  house  We  f  It  is  because 
public  opinion  is  all  Wrong  in  associating  lalx>r  with  degradation.  Why  is 
this  ?  Labor  is  the  first  great  law  of  nature.  Nature  herself  is  a  great  worikr 
shop  where  change,  renovation,  and  development  are  constantiy  going  on. 

*  ts  *  I  ^h  0Qt  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  or  de- 
sired that  intellect  shall  fratemiae  with  ignorance,  or  virtue  vritii  vice.  A  nar 
tural  incongruity  forbids  such  association.  Pul^c  opinion  needs  no  reform^ 
ation  in  this  respect  But  the  reformation  wliSch  is  needed,  and  which  we 
are  led  to  hope,  is  silentiy  working  its  way,  is  this — that  the  pureuitB  of  hon* 
est  labor  shall  no  longer  be  a  bar  to  the  highest  social  position ;  and  a  atinoh 
ulus  thus  given  to  the  laboring  man  for  the  cultivation  d  his  intellect,  and 
development  of  the  common  good,  of  mental  resources  that  might  otherwise  re- 
main dormant ;  and  by  holding  out  to  him  the  rewards  of  virtue,  the  paths  of 
vice  and  dissipation  may  be  shunned.  These  annwd  festivals  of  agricultural 
and  mechanical  industry  are  working  a  powerful  though  imperceptible  mond 
influence  in  this  respect  For  the  time  beinff,  they  breakdown  all  the  artifi- 
cial barriers  with  which  man  has  hedged  in  his  lordly  self.  Our  honore  and 
rewards  are  to  the  most  wortiiy.  JBbrwr  digmori  should  be  our  motto.  We 
have  no  use  for  drones  in  our  hive.  Industry  and  labor  are  the  elements  of 
our  success.  If  we  are  to  effect  any  thing  for  the  good  of  our  country,  <Mr 
the  welfare  of  our  fellow-men,  it  must  be  through  the  agency  of  these  great 
sources  of  human  good.   *  *  * 

I  might  insist  on  the  necessity  of  maimre,  as  a  means  of  restoring  and  im- 
proving tiie  soil ;  and  on  this  point,  I  presume  I  should  have  less  misgiving 
and  prejudice  to  encounter,  than  on  any  other.  This  waSy'no  doubt,  the  first 
moyement  ever  made  in  agricultural  science ;  and  for  thousands  of  jears^ 
oontinued  to  be  the  only  one.  The  hnnniaut  vegetation  Mlowing  the  ] 
dental  inoorporatiou  of  manure  widi  the  seal,  suggested  iteelf  to  the  ] 
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wHboat  the  procra»  of  ratiaoid  dedootion.  The  importance  of  manure,  as 
neoessaiy  to  Tigor  of  growth,  and  a  sure  return  in  frmt-time,  comes  down  to 
UB  sanctified  by  tbe  jbotbI  teachmg  of  the  parable.  The  life  o(  Uie  barren 
fig-tree  was  beaooght  andspar^  for  one  year,  till  man  should  do  his  duty,  in 
ifiplyiDg  to  it  the  elements  of  fertility.  The  present  condition  of  England, 
where  in  the  last  hundred  years,  the  average  of  the  wheat  crop  has  bc^an  in- 
ereaaed  from  an  a¥erageof  12  to  one  of  24  bushels  per  aore,  and,  in  many  dis- 
ricts,  to  60  or  60  bushels—- of  Massachusetts,  when  a  soil,  naturally  iMurren 
and  ragged,  has  been  so  subdued  and  improved  as  to  support  one  of  the  moat 
wealthy  and  powerful  communities  on  the  earth— *«ff(^  a  more  eloquent  and 
eonvincing  argument  in  &vor  of  carefully  preserving  and  restoring  to  the  soil 
the  elements  of  manme,  than  language  can  utter  or  pen  can  write.  As  to  the 
best  means  of  preparing  it  and  method  of  applying^^t — thaibelcmga  rather 
to  the  laboratory  of  the  chembt,  than  the  rostrum  of  the  orator. 

I  might  dilate  on  the  importance  of  lime,  which  both  theory  and  experience 
have  establiyied  to  be  the  great  basis  of  ail  permanent  agricultural  improve- 
mentB :  but  why  atfiempt  &iB,  when  the  immortal  work  of  Ruffin,  one  of  the 
great  public  benefiictorB  of  his  time,  on  the  calcareous  manures  has  in  a  plain 
and  practical  style  usiblded,  not  coily  treasures  of  knowledge,  but  mines  of 
wealth,  the  existence  of  which  were  not  dieamed  of  a  few  years  since. 

And  so  in  r^ard  to  the  entire  catalogue  of  all  l»ranches  of  agricultural 
knowledge;  if  I  were  to  presume  to  give  instruction,  I  should  fall  fair  short 
of  what  may  be  obtained  in  any  good  agrieultural  journal,  or  the  countleBS 
worb  of  standard  authority,  whi<£  are  daily  issuing  from  the  press,  m  supply 
of  the  demand  fbr  agricultural  knowledge. 

It  is  not  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  information,  that  is  the  bar  to  our  pro- 
gress. It  is  the  difficulty  of  removing  long  cherished  prejudice  and  ancient 
habit  of  appreciating  the  wonderful  progress  in  industnal  enterprise  that 
is  in  operation  in  the  world  around  us,  of  awaking  to  the  importance  of 
availing  ourselves  of  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge  that  science  and  experience, 
are  daily  bringing  to  light;  arousing  a  laudable  ambition  among  our  people 
to  enlist  as  competiton  in  the  great  race  of  progressive  improvement — ^these 
are  all  diat  is  necessary  to  miJce  our  State  one  of  the  most  proq>erous,  weal- 
iky,  and  happy  oommnnitieB  on  earth." 


-ROVT  EAIIR0AB3  mORBASB  WBALTBL 

hfABMucB  as  at  the  present  time  there  exists  quite  an  outcry  against  some 
at  the  railroad  enterprises  of  the  day,  we  copy  the  foUowing  from  a  late  num- 
Wof  tbeCindnnati  MaHroad  Record^  with  Uie  object  of  showing  the  influence 
of  railways,  and  the  increase  of  capital  and  the  fecilities  of  commerce : 
Railway  ittveitments  in  Ohio,  -        -        -        $50,000,000 

Market  value^ 35,000,000 

Increased  vahieirf  lands,  ....  51,000,000 

Aanual  gam  in  traDq)ortation  $9,000,000,  which  is 

interest  on. 

Aanual  gain  in  intemst  $1,000*000,  which  is  intevest  100,000,000 
on,  15,000,000 

Aggregate  value, $201,000,000 
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Deduct  the  oriffinal  coet,  and  we  have  a  clear  ^n  of  capital  to  the  exhsai 
of  151  milliooB  of  dollars.    Mr.  MansBeld,  the  editor,  thus  comments : 

^  Try  this  estimate  by  any  other  test  that  can  be  applied,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  be  within  limits.  Take,  for  example,  the  valuation  of  the  State.  In  three 
years  three  hundred  millions  have  been  added  to  the  assessments  of  the  State, 
and  the  assessments  are  under  valuation.  Take  Cincinnati  as  an  example.  In 
five  years  her  commerce  has  doubled.  What  has  done  it  f  Her  bank  capi^ 
tal  is  constantly  diminishing,  and  her  rates  of  interest  aie  enormous.  What 
has  sustained  her?  But  for  the  .extension  of  her  trade  through  the  interior, 
by  railways,  the  tyranny^of  legislation  and  the  equally  bad  municipal  manar 
gement  would  almost  have  crushed  her.  The  vastly  enlarged  fSaciliues  for 
trade,  and  also  of  manufactures,  have  borne  her  triumphant  through  the  con- 
flict. Whence,  then,  originates  the  absurd  idea,  that  railways  have  absorbed 
commercial  capital  ?  Railways  alone  have  saved  the  commercial  community 
from  bankruptcy.  Whence,  then,  comes  this  cry  f  This  is  it — ^Railways  aa 
weU  as  increased  currency  have  immensely  increased  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. Hence,  more  money  is  required  for  a  greatly  enlarged  bnsinese.  Then 
extravagance,  to  a  most  foolish  extent^  has  taken  possession  of  the  wealthy 
classes,  and  that  demands  money.  Then  comes  a  pressure.  There  is  over- 
trading, export  of  specie,  high  rates  of  interest,  and  some  failures.  Some  body 
must  be  blamed.  Who  f  The  most  prominent,  active,  and  puUic  body  is  a 
railway,  and  he  is  charged  with  doing  too  much.  It  is  the  old  Jack  Cade  oiy 
g(  put  down  the  men  with  the  ink-horns,  because  they  oan  write ;  and  arrest 
the  progress  of  railways,  because  they  make  too  much  business !  When  you 
cease  to  make  railways,  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  will  be  killed." 


MEMPHIS:    HEB    ENTERPRISE    AND   RAILWATa 

At  a  public  dinner  given  by  all  parties  to  Mr.  Prentice,  of  the  ZauisvUle 
Journal,  this  talented  editor,  in  his  speech,  made  the  following  happy 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  our  title : 

*'  In  public  spirit  and  enterprise,  I  regard  Memphis  as  a  model  city.  There 
is  no  city  in  the  Union,  there  is  no  city  in  the  world,  that  understands  her 
own  interests  better,  or  that  prosecutes  them  with  more  boldness,  eneigy,  and 
success.  She  has  made  heavy  appropriations  for  railroads,  and  ^e  has  made 
them  judiciously.  I  said  that  the  future  of  parties  is  uncertain,  but  the  future 
of  Memphis  is  not.  Let  her  continue  to  be  true  to  herself  as  she  has  been 
true,  and  a  magnificent  destiny  is  before  her.  She  will  be  the  equal  (^  any 
city  in  all  the  West  and  South  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  whatever 
constitutes  a  city's  greatness  and  prosperity.  Her  Charleston  railroad,  her 
Grenada  railroad,  her  Louisville  cailroad,  and  her  Arkansas  railroad,  for  all 
of  which  she  has  made  liberal  appropriati(Mis,  will  pour  a  greater  abandanoe 
of  wealth  into  her  lap  than  if  they  were  so  many  great  navigable  rivers,  all 
laving  her  borders.  Rivers  in  these  days,  except  for  purposes  of  heavy 
transportation,  are  getting  to  be  Uttle  else  than  old  fogies.  In  more  senses 
than  one,  they  are  lUl  going  down  hilJ.  They  have  been  running  all  their 
lives,  but  the  railroad-cars  can  beat  them  out  of  sight,  even  at  that  game. 
As  for  our  Ohio,  generally  known  as  the  beautiful  river,  if  it  is  not  more  use- 
ful hereafter  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  past,  instead  of  asking  an  appro- 
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priation  from  Congreffl  to  clear  it  out,  we  may  ask  one  to  fill  it  up.  It  wouldn't 
take  much.  The  fiict  is,  the  Ohio,  just  now,  is  not  worth  a  fiftieth  part  as  much 
as  the  ground  under  it  would  be  if  free  of  the  fluid  encumbrance.  Your  Mis- 
fdssippi  has  a  big  reputation,  but  when  in  coming  last  week  from  St.  Louis  to 
yoar  city,  our  l^at  grounded  repeatedly  each  day,  and^^Bd  to  lie  by  each 
night  for  want  of  water,  I  began  to  suspect  that  the  great  fiither  of  rivers, 
though  be  sometimes  swells  prodigiously,  isn't  much  better  than  some  of  his 
shallow  children. 

Talkiog,  like  trayelling  on  the  Ohio  River,  is  rather  dry  work,  gentlemen ; 
hut  before  I  sit  down  I  wish  to  say  one  word  in  especial  reference  to  your 
prDJected  Arkansas  railroad.  My  mind  was  strongly  directed  to  that  project 
some  months  ago  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Stickney,  and  having  come  to  your  city 
with  the  leading  contractor  for  the  work,  my  attention  has  of  late  been  parti* 
cularly  called  to  it  In  common  with  many  of  you,  I  listened  with  delighted 
interest^  a  few  evenings  ago,  to  the  able  and  practical  speech  pf  that  con- 
tractor. I  feel,  of  course,  the  deepest  interest  in  your  connection  with  my 
own  city,  yet  I  can  not  but  see  that  your  contemplated  road  to  Little  Rock 
is  to  you  the  most  important  of  all  your  noble  railroad  enterprises.  Your 
city  is  the  terminus  or  the  Memphis  <&;  Charleston  Rulroad,  the  terminus  of 
the  Memphis  is  Grenada  Railroad,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Memphis  is 
Loaisville  Railroad.  The  Arkansas  Railroad  is  the  Western  outlet  and  inlet 
of  all  these.  At  the  St  Francis  it  becomes  the  depot  of  the  whole  region 
drained  by  that  river.  Forty-five  miles  further  west  it  crosses  White  River, 
which,  wiUi  its  tributaries,  drains  a  country  equal  in  extent  to  Western  and 
Middle-Tennessee.  Extend  it' to  Little  Rock,  and  the  whole  of  the  immense 
valley  of  the  Arkansas  is  at  your  door.  Thus  this  road  will  attract  to  your 
dty  an  amount  of  travel,  trade,  and  population  that  will  make  your  holders 
of  real  estate  mSlionaires,  your  merchants  merchant-princes,  and  all  your 
men  of  buaness  men  of  fortune.  It  will  be  to  Memphis  a  source  of  greater 
wealth  than  if  it  were  a  stream  running  like  the  fabled  Pactolus  over  sands 
of  gold." 


MECHANIC  ARTS  At  LOmSVULB,  KY. 

Tbe  annual  address  at  the  Mechanic  Institute  of  this  thriving  city  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Ben.  Oassidy.  Among  many  most  excellent  things  uttered 
are  the  following.  We  commend  them,  as,  indeed,  the  whole  address,  to  univer- 
sal noticeL 

^Loidsnlle  needs  only  to  have  publicity  given  to  b«r  advanta^ — ^needs  only 
te  employ  the  simple  means  whidi  tlie  ezpewsnceof  her  sister  cities  has  taught 
her-4iot  only  to  attract  to  her  thousand^  of  emigrants  from  abroad  and  thou* 
taada  of  capitidists  and  adventureis  iiom  other  parts  of  our  own  country,  but 
also  to  place  her  piesent  capacities  as  a  manufacturing  mart  in  the  front  rank 
among  okieB*  These  statements  so  little  accord  with  the  commonly-reoeived 
opinikm  of  our  oitisens  that  th^  may  well  create  surprise*  But  the  weU-known 
rtory  of  yondw  card  of  oow-beUs  wUl  serve  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  none  are 
la  ignorant  of  oar  own  pToductiva.capacit7  as  we  ourselves. 
•  An  order  for  a  large  number  of  these  bells  was  received  by  one  of  ourmost 
pnomient  merchants  fit>m  some  friend  in  New-York,  with  the  remark  append- 
ed that  the  Ixmisville  bells  were  the  finest-toned  and  b«it^finiahed  in  the  ooun* 
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try,  far  exceeding  sajr  which  could  be  found  in  the  East  The  merchant  was 
inclined  at  first  to  regard  the  order  as  either  a  bhinder  or  a  hoax  on  the  part 
of  his  correspondent!  and  for  several  days  he  laughed  over  it  with  his  friends. 
And  a  oonsideraUe  time  elapsed  before,  by  dint  of  industrioas  search,  or,  som^ 
avert,  by  aoddent,^  was  enabled  at  last  to  find  the  factoiy  and  hand  over 
the  order.  ^ 

This  little  circomstanee  has  alone  ci?en  publicity  in  LouisTille  to  a  branch 
of  manufacture  whidi  had  long  been  known  and  was  highly  regarded  in  New- 
York. 

Does  there  exist  in  the  Union  or  in  the  world  another  city  c^  which  such  a 
stoxy  can  be  told  1  Do  you  see  the  waters  of  yonder  fountain,  leaping  and 
fluQiing  in  the  light  of  the  chandelier,  and  do  you  know  that  the  exhibitorB 
of  that  beautiful  woii^  and  the  adjacent  iron-work  are  daily  presenting  the  pub- 
lic with  the  largest  variety  and  best-constructed  architectural  castings  in  the 
Western  country,  if  not  in  the  United  States  t  Dp  you  see  yonder  case  of  edge- 
toda,  and  do  you  know  that  your  own  workmen  use  them  in  preference  to  the 
manufactures  of  Sheffield  t  The  beautiful  enamel-work  of  those  ^tes  and  of 
that  vase — do  you  know  that  it  is  prodnoed  in  and  sold  from  Louisville  t 

Yonder  profuse  display  of  agricultural  implements — are  you  aware  that 
they  proceed  from  a  fiactory  only  surpassed  in  extent  by  one,  and  not  surpass^ 
ad  in  facilities  or  in  oom[[4et6ne88  by  any  in  the  couatry ;  and  that  that  fiictory 
is  on  Eighth  street  in  thjsmty  t  Yonder  is  a  whole  room  devoted  to  the  dia- 
play  of  musical  instrundentSy  two  thirds  of  which  are  of  domestic  manufacture. 
I  might  go  on  pointiiu;  out  object  after  object  in  this  room  with  similar 
commendation;  and  I  might  instance  new  branches  of  manufacture  which 
have  been  put  io^  operation  since  the  closing  of  last  year's  fur :  but  I  have 
said  enough  to  show  wat  it  is  not  capacity  in  which  Louisville  wanting.  It  is 
policy,  publicity,  J^jftty^  if  you  will. 

A  man  may  sit  in  a  obscure  alley  offering  pearls  at  two-pence  a-pieoe,  and 
yet  find  no  purchaaer ;  but  if  the  same  nvan  were  known  to  have  pearls  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices  under  the  shade  of  a  rock  in  the  desert,  caravans 
would  be  formed  and  companies  would  go  to  buy  his  wares.  So  it  is  with  the 
manufacturer.  His  wares  may  be  ever  so  good,  bis  prices  ever  so  reasonable, 
hut  unless  he  employs  proper  means  of  making  them  known  to  the  puUic,  h# 
oan  not  expect  appredationJ' 


THIBD  POMOLOGIOAL  OOKaRESS. 

Tn  American  P^niokgical  BoiW  has  just  been  faoldmgito  thffd  aeemn 
in  Boston.  Tha  Society  was  formedV  Washingion  four  years  ago,  and  hdUl 
its  second  session  iA  Philadelphia  in  la52.  &  name  denotes  its  geneval 
olject,  which  is  to  fbster  the  fruits  of  the  oarth,  particulariy  thoee  of  the 
orchard  and  the  garden.  There  were  assembled  deWates  from  tirdv^  Statv 
of  Ike  Union,  exteAding  from  Mame  to  Florida,  and  lOso  one  ol  two  hoiiieulr 
tarists  from  Old  Bngkod.  There  were  discussions  upon  the  cultivation  of  Ike 
pear,  and  quite  a  number  of  pears  upon  our  list  were  voted  unfit  for  oultivalioa. 
A  pear  called  the^  Lawrsnee  near,  that  originated  a  lliw  yean  ago  on  Long*i 
Island,  was  highly  rsoammended.  The  varieties  of  apples,  peadios,  and  pkoM 
dM>  had  thdr  Una.    fU  opening  addvess  was  by  Marshall  P.  Wikler,  Fr^ 
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ndent  of  the  Afisociation,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  importance  of  our  having 
Tarieties  of  fruit  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate-— on  the  arts  of  cultivation, 
the  systems  of  pruning,  and  the  preservation  and  ripening  of  fruit.  A  few 
of  his  words  upon  soite  are  below : 

"The  influenoe  of  soils  is  remarkable.  But  hj  those  we  do  not  mean  the 
identical  spot,  the  artificial  bed  in  which  the  tree  stands ;  for  in  time  the  roots 
take  a  wide  range  in  search  of  food.  Some  fruits  are  good  in  nearly  all  places ; 
others,  only  in  their  original  locality.  Some  succeed  best  on  light,  loamy,  or 
asndy  soils;  others  in  stiff,  ckyey.  In  the  latter,  many  pears — ^for  instance, 
the  Beune  Bofic  and  Napoleon,  are  astringent,  while  in  the  former  they  are 
entirely  free  from  this  quality.  The  Beurre  Ranee,  in  England,  and  in  some 
parts  of  France,  is  the  best  late  pear.  So  it  is,  also,  in  some  parts  of  Belgium, 
while  with  otliera,  and  widi  us,  it  la  generally  inferior. 

The  fbivor  of  fruit  is  much  influenced,  not  only  by  soil  but  also  by  eM- 
mste  and  meteorological  agents.  Thus,  in  a  cold,  wet,  and  undrained  soil, 
disease  comroeQoea  in  the  root ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  juices  of 
the  tree  are  imperfectly  elaborated,  and  unable  to  supply  the  eziffency  of  the 
6mt  Even  mjurious  subBtances  are  taken  up.  A  plam-tree  has  been  known 
to  absorb  oxide  of  iron,  so  as  not  only  to  color  the  foliage,  but  also  to  exude 
and  form  inerustfttions  on  the  bark,  and  finally  to  kill  the  tree.  As  an  instance 
of  climatic  agency,  it  is  sufBcient  to  report  the  fact  that  out  of  fifty  varieties 
of  Ameriean  peaches  grown  in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick,  England,  only  two 
mn  adapted  to  the  climate.'' 

In  reference  to  pears  on  quinoe^tocks,  or  dwarf  pear-trees,  Mr.  Barry,  of 
New- York,  die  able  editor  of  the  fforticulturist,  remarked  as  follows : 

^Hd  had  seen  it  stated  in  several  newspaper  paragraphs,  that  the  cultiva- 
tkm  of  the  pear  on  quince-stocks  had  proved  to  be  a  failure.  He  regretted 
to  have  sucn  statements  sent  abroad.  They  are  not  correct  He  considered 
it  a  great  blessing  to  the  country,  that  pears  could  be  cultivated  on  quince- 
itodb,  because  it  enabled  thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  citizens  to  enjoy 
deiiciotis  rarieties  of  fhrit  years  earlier  than  they  otherwise  could.  Perhaps 
the  beet  way  to  check  this  erroneous  impression  would  be  for  the  Society  to 
leeommend  a  list  of  pears  that  succeed  best  on  quince-stocks.  He  had  pre- 
pned  a  brief  list  of  sorts,  and  would  submit  it  for  the  consideration  of  the 
meethkg.  All  the  pears  enumerated  were  not,  indeed,  of  the  best  quality,  but 
they  have  been  suooessfully  proved  on  the  quince.  Before  riving  the  list,  he 
vould  say  that  the  best  quinee^stocks  were  the  Fontenaj  and  another  variety. 
The  common  apple  or  orange^quince  of  this  country  n  not  a  suitable  stodc 
for  baddiDg.  It  may  grow  well  for  one  or  two  years,  but  will  ultimately 
fial. 

Pears  for  cultivation  on  quince-stocks:  Bostiezer, Beurre d'Anjou, Beurre 
Mel,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  White  Doyenne,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Fig 
d'Alen^on,  Urbaniste,  Easter  Beurre,  Glout  Morceau,  Pound,  Catillac,  Vicar 
of  Winkfield,  Napoleon,  Beuite  d'Amalis,  Beurre  d'Aiemberg,  Soldat  La- 
bourer, Beurre  Laugeleir,  Long  Green  of  Cox,  Nouveau  Poiieau,  and  St. 
Sfichel  Archange." 

Hie  list  was  adopted  by  the  Society. 

lliis  national  assodataon  of  fruit-growers,  coming  together  every  other 
year,  and  comparing  their  experiences,  and  spreading  them  broadcast  over 
thftoaoBtry,  with  no  other  object  tlian  the  production  of  the  best  fruits,  must 
lave  a  most  important  effect,  in  a  few  years  more,  upon  the  pomology  of  the 
Uahad  States, 
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AGHUCULTURAL   EDUCATION   IN   OHIO. 

Wb  rejoice  at  any  demonstration  of  an  interest  in  agricultural  science. 
Hence  we  are  happy  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  following  announcement 
found  in  one  of  our  exchanges : 

Ohio  Aobioultuiul  CoLLEas  at  Obsblik. — ^The  first  term  of  this  College 
will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  and  continue  three  months. 
The  object  is  to  place  within  the  reach  of  farmers,  both  old  and  young,  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  and  practical  acquaintance  with  all  those 
branches  of  science  which  have  direct  relations  to  agriculture. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  courses  of  lectures  during  the  winter  months  on  all 
the  several  departments  of  agricultural  science,  each  principal  division  being 
assigned  to  a  different  lecturer,  and  systematically  presented  in  the  same 
manner  as  medical  sdence  is  taught  in  medical  ooUeges.  The  branches 
taught  will  embrace  whatever  pertains  to  animals,  vegetables,  land,  or  labor. 

LEOTURBB. 

James  Dascomb,  MJ)^  Chemistry  in  all  its  appliances  to  Soils,  Manures, 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Life,  and  the  Domestic  Arts,  etc  This  department 
is  regarded  as  especially  important,  and  means  have  been  provided  for  its 
thorough  illustration. 

Norton  S.  Townsend,  M.D.,  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  with 
special  reference  to  the  feeding  and  breeding  of  Stock ;  History  and  Descrip- 
tion of  Domestic  Animals  in  Sieir  several  varieties;  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
Surgery ;  Entomology.  This  department  will  be  illustrated  by  preparations 
and  specimens,  and  by  the  practice  before  the  class  of  such  operations  as  are 
necessary  to  be  performed  by  the  keeper  of  stock. 

John  S,  Newberry,  M.D.,  G^logy  and  Mineralc^ ;  Botany,  Descriptive 
and  Physiological,  with  special  reference  to  the  history  and  habitudes  dC  all 
phmts  cultivated  in  the  Garden  and  Orchard,  or  in  the  Field— the  various 
modes  of  culture,  and  soils  adapted  to  each.  This  department  will  be  illus- 
trated by  specimens  of  all  the  varieties  of  grains,  fruits,  and  other  vegetable 
products  of  interest  to  the  Farmer,  Gardener,  or,  Orchardist. 

James  H.  Fairchild,  A.M.,  Natural  Pluloeophy,  Affiicultural  Mechaiuea, 
Farm  Implements,  Meteorology,  Elements  of  Eogineenng  and  Land  Survey- 
ing, Rural  Architecture,  Landscape  Gardening,  and  Farm  Book-^Keeping. 
Philosophical  ajjparatus,  implements,  models,  plans,  drawings,  etc.,  will  he 
abundantly  provided,  to  aid  the  lecturer  in  this  department 

The  lectures  will  commence  oa  the  first  Monday  in  December,  and  con- 
tinue three  months. 


VOft  nu  FLOUOH,  THE  LOOK,  AX»  TBI  AKTO. 

DBOUGHT    IN    HAWKINS    COUNTT,    TENN, 

Messrs.  Editors  :  It  is  well  known  to  every  reader  in  the  Umted  States, 
that,  in  the  South  and  West,  crops  of  all  staple  commodities  are  shorter 
this  season  than  they  have  been  for  many  years.  Cbu^e,  the  drought  Corn, 
the  leading  cereal  of  the  Union,  it  is  supposed,  is  less  by  one  third  the  quaii 
tity  grown  last  year,  in  all  the  South  and  West  In  EastrTennessee,  also, 
it  is  the  same.  Wheat  is  neither  so  good  or  abundant  as  last  year.  The  crops 
of  oats  are  better.    So  of  the  hay-crop ;  and  this  is  unaccountable ;  but  the 
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htkj,  as  a  general  thing,  is  better  in  quality  and  quantity  than  the  crop  of  last 
year.  The  root-crop  is  poor.  Potato^  turnips,  ruta-ba^as,  beets,  etc.,  are 
all  small  and  few.  The  drought  continues  up  to  this  wnting.  The  waters 
are  all  at  the  lowest  known  ebb,  and  grinding  is  quite  an  object  even  in  this 
edebrated  water-power  country.  Notwithstanding  this,  clover-pastures  and 
the  various  grazmg-grounds  are  yet  well  dad  with  a  good  coat  of  foilage,  and 
our  torests  are  rich  with  acorns,  nuts,  etc.,  all  aiding  the  sad  failure  in  crops. 
If  there  should  be  a  mild  winter,  no  inconvenience  may  be  felt  from  the 
drought  of  the  summer.  Prices  of  grains  are  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
higher  now  than  at  this'  time  last  year ;  pork  about  the  same,  the  driving  on 
foot,  to  markets  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  from  this  country,  will  not  be 
so  extensive  as  formerly ;  but  it  is  believed  that  bacon  this  year  will  be  more 
abundant,  which  may  not,  however,  rule  prices  low,  on  account  of  transporta- 
tion ;  indeed,  in  justice,  this  year  the  {imaeT  should  have  a  better  price  for 
his  products,  to  ooirespond  to  the  high  prices  he  has  to  pay  for  all  his  neces- 
saries and  luxmies  on  sale  in  the  stores  of  East-Tennessee.  These,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, have  advanced  fully  one  fourth,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  since  last 
year.  Our  good  old  county  of  Hawkins,  honoring  the  cognomen  of  one  of 
the  Senators,  Commissioners  of  our  own  State  from  North-Carolina,  I  would 
say,  cultivated  about  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  from  which  her  farmers 
sell  in  surplus  of  the  foregoing-named  articles,  about  five  dollars  per  acre 
annually ;  the  prime  quantity,  however,  is  enjoyed  by  her  hardy,  healthy 
population,  in  raising  stock,  etc.,  and  a  proportion  in  raising  up  for  the  coun- 
tiy  the  most  reliable  generation  of  gins  and  boys  in  all  the  Union.  They 
inn  be  found  so,  in  peace  and  in  war ;  in  peace,  hospitable,  kind,  generous, 
and  social ;  in  war,  chivahric  and  daring.  The  county  covers  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of  good  arable  land,  scarcely  any  of  it  less 
Buseeptilble  oC  cultivation  than  the  cultivated  portions  of  New-England. 
lately,  vast  mines  of  copper,  zinc,  lead,  etc.,  have  been  discovered  imbedded 
IB  her  bosom.  Hawkins  County  could  suoport  and  employ  profitably,  and 
make  wealthy,  ten  times  the  poptdation  she  has,  "  Qui  primus  venerity 
primas  ienebit,^  A.  L.  B. 

MUl  Bend,  2hm^  Nw.  1,  1854 


GKAPE  CULTURE  AISTD  WINE  MANUFAOTUM;  IN   OHIO. 

Thb  CimsKmii  Gazette  contains  a  long  and  interesting  article  on  the  grape 
calture  and  wine  manufacture  in  that  vicinity.  It  appears  that  in  1846 
there  were  88  vineyards  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  containing  248 
acres  under  cultivation,  and  114  bearing,  and  although  the  crop  the  preced- 
ing year  was  but  a  partial  one,  24,0000  gallons  was  the  yield.  In  1852, 
1200  acres  were  in  cultivation,  T50  bearing ;  the  annual  vield  was  supposed 
to  be  600,000  gallons,  and  the  value  of  sparkling  wine  alone  $175,000.  A 
bushed  of  grapes  will  make  firom  3  to  3^  gallons  of  juice.  Mr.  Buchanan 
commenced  planting  his  vineyard  in  1843 ;  in  1850  from  three  acres  hereal- 
i»d,  beside  the  cuttings,  1640  gallons  wine.  In  1863  he  obtained  from 
five  acres  4326  gallons,  or  847  gallons  per  acre.  In  particular  spots  there 
have  been  obtained  800  gallons  firom  an  acre,  but  650  gallons  is  considered 
a  large  yield.  The  demand  for  Catawba  wihe  is  far  ajkead  of  the  supply, 
and  the  quality  is  constantly  being  improved|  both  by  the  cultivators  and 
ihoae  who  prepare  it  for  market 
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RUMINATION 

The  foHowiDg  article  from  the  Genesee  Farmer  clearly  and  brieflf  describes 
this  mysterious  process.  It  also  explains  the  importance  of  folly  incorporat- 
ing all  the  grain  that  is  fed  to  stock  in  the  form  of  fine  meal  with  the  coane 
food.  It  has  been  foand  by  those  who  hare  fed  crashed  com  and  cob  in  a  diy 
state,  as  many  are  in  the  babit  of  doing,  that  its  effect  is  injurious  to  the  in- 
teatines  of  the  animal,  beside  the  great  loss  sustained  by  feeding  it  in  that 
state.  Animafs  fed  on  meal,  bran,  or  '^  brewers'  grains  and  distillen'  wash** 
will  not  long  remain  in  a  healthy  condition.  All  the  important  organs  adapt- 
ed to  the  process  of  rumination  remain  inactive  and  dormant  and  must  finally 
result  in  disease  and  the  death  of  the  animal,  but  not  so  when  these  substances 
are  incorporated  in  the  coarser  food : 

^Rumination  is  the  re-mastication  of  food  by  a  ruminant  animal.  Liquid 
-  or  attenuated  food  passes  at  once  into  the  third  and  fourth  stomachs,  and 
19  not  re-masticated ;  but  all  other  food,  particularly  such  as  consists  of  com^ 
paratively  dry  and  solid  regetable  matter,  descends  into  the  rumen,  is  there 
slowly  macerated,  passes  by  little  and  little  into  the  second  stomach,  and  is 
there  separated  by  compression  into  a  liquid  and  a  solid  portion — the  liquid  ix> 

Cs  on  to  the  third  and  the  fourth  stomachs,  and  the  solid  to  be  returned  in  pel- 
I  up  to  the  gullet  for  such  re-mastication  as  shall  reduce  it  to  a  pulp,  and  fit 
it  to  pass  direct,  by  re-deglutition,  into  the  third  and  the  fourth  stomachs.  The 
re-mastication  is  effected  while  the  animal  lies  at  ease,  and  constitutes  what  is 
popularly  called  '  chewing  the  cud*  and  takes  place  only  upon  matter  which 
nothing  short  of  an  operose  process  can  reduce  to  perfect  pulpiness  or  liquid- 
ity ;  and  the  regorging  which  attends  it  differs  widely  from  the  belching  or 
vomiting  of  a  non-rurainant  animal,  and  is  as  regularly  conducted  by  a  spe- 
cially constituted  organism  as  deglutition  or  a&orption  or  secretion  or  any 
other  ordinary  act  or  function  of  the  animal  system. 

In  order  to  understand  the  process  of  rumination,  we  must  advert  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  four  stomachs  communicate  with  the  gullet,  and  with  one 
another.  The  gullet  is  an  extensive  membranous  tube,  much  more  complicat- 
ed in  ruminating  quadrupeds  than  in  man,  the  muscles  which  surround  it 
being  strong,  and  consisting  of  two  rows  of  fibres,  crossing  one  another,  and 
running  spirally  in  oposite  directions ;  and  these  muscles,  by  their  contractions, 
so  powerfully  force  the  morsel  of  food  begun  to  be  swallowed  onward  into  the 
inlet  of  the  stomachs,  that  the  process  of  deglutition  once  commenced  can 
not  be  stopped,  even  by  the  will  of  the  animal.  The  gullet  enters  just  where 
the  first,  second,  and  third  stomachs  approach  one  another,  and  disehai^ges 
itself  almost  equally  into  the  first  and  second.  Connected  with  it  is  another 
organ  which  may  be  termed  the  cud-duct.  This  it  sometimes  a  groove  and 
sometimes  a  tube,  according  to  its  action ;  and  runs  from  the  termination  of 
the  gullet  to  the  third  stomach,  with  the  first  stomadi  on  &e  left,  and  the 
second  on  the  right,  and  discharges  itself  almost  equally  into  the  second  and  the. 
third.  It  has  thick  prominent  margins,  which  can  be  brought  to  meet  so  as 
to  form  a  complete  canal,  and  thus  constitute  a  continuation  of  the  gullet 
across  the  second  stomach  into  the  third.  All  these  parts,  the  gullet,  the 
cud-duct^  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  stomachs,  not  only  communicate 
with  one  another,  but  all  communicate  by  a  common  point,  the  point  where 
the  gullet  terminates,  where  the  cud-duct  commences,  and  toward  which  the 
three  stomachs  open  or  end.    Now,  in  the  prooesa  of  returning  the  macerated 
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hod  for  re-masticatioiiyit  is  the  cud-duct^  tc^ther  with  the  shut  termination 
•of  the  guUet  approached  to  the  shut  inlet  of  the  manypliee,  which  forms  the 
pdlets.  To  understand  the  mechanism  by  which  these  are  moulded,  let  it 
be  marked,  firsts  that  the  cud-duct  extends  from  the  termination  of  the 
gullet  to  the  inlet  of  the  man jplies ;  secondly,  that,  when  it  contracts,  it 
approaches  one  or  the  other  of  these  apertures ;  thirdly,  that  of  these  two 
apertures,  the  termination  of  the  gullet  is  habitually  shut,  and  the  inlet  of 
{he  manyplies,  naturally  straight,  can  be  so  narrowed  as  almost  to  close  by 
its  own  contraction ;  and,  fourthly,  that  when  the  first  two  stomachs,  com- 
pressed by  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  midriff^  contract,  they  push  in  oort- 
sequence  the  materials  which  they  contain  both  against  the  two  apertures 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  against  the  cud-duct  opposite  the  two  stomachs, 
l^e  two  stomachs,  in  this  manner,  in  proportion  as  they  contract,  push  the 
materiids  contained  in  them  between  the  margins  of  tne  cud-duct,  and  the 
cud-duct  also  contracting,  causes  the  two  apertures  of  the  gullet  and  of  the 
manyplies  to  approach,  while  the  two  apertures  being  closed  and  brought 
near  together,  seise  upon  a  portion  of  the  aliment,  and  detach  it  in  the  form 
of  a  p«let  The  aperture  of  the  gullet  is  closed  during  the  act  of  detaching 
the  pellet,  because  at  that  instant  the  midriff  is  contra^ed,  and  it  only  opens 
when  the  midriff  is  relaxed ;  and  the  aperture  of  the  manyplies  is  closed, 
because  at  that  instant  the  manyplies,  as  well  as  other  stomachs,  is  contracted. 
From  these  circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  the  pellet  must  be  detached,  as 
it  could  not  otherwise  be  seized  by  the  two  approaching  apertures — that  the 
pellet  must  be  round,  for  this  is  the  form  of  the  cavity  formed  by  the  parts 
of  the  organ  employed  in  the  process — and  that  the  pellet  n^ust  be  about  an 
nich  in  diameter,  for  the  cud-duct,  when  contracted  in  the  act  of  forming  the 
pellet,  is  about  an  inch  in  length.  How  beautiful  a  contrivance — ^how 
exquisitely  adapted  to  the  structure^  and  wants  of  the  animal — and  how 
minutely  and  Vighly  illustrative  of  the  all-pervading  beneficence  uid  skiH 
which  everywhere  shine  out  in  the  works  of  the  Creator! 

Ooio  importaot  practical  lesson  suggested  by  the  nature  of  rumination  is 
the  proper  feeding  of  cows,  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk. 
If  they  are  fed  on  very  dry  food,  such  as  hay,  the  greater  portion  of  fluids  la 
the  blood  will  be  spent  in  the  process  of  rumination  and  digestion,  and  the 
nilkwin  be  scanty;  but  if  they  be  fed  on  aliment  which  abounds  in  liquidi 
such  aa  maagel  ^artzel  or  brewers'  grains,  and  distillers^  wash,  as  in  Holland, 
ihej  will  ruminate  much  less ;  a  quantity  of  saliva  will  be  wanted  for  chew- 
ing the  cud,  and  a  large  proportion  will  go  to  the  prodoction  of  milk,  though 
this  will  be  thinner,  and  not  so  rich  in  cream  as  the  milk  produced  from 
drier  food.  It  is  questionable  whether  cows  fed  whdly  on  distillers^  wash 
would  ruminate  at  all  any  more  than  calyes,  which,  so  long  as  they  suck, 
aever  ruminate. 

Another  important  practical  lesson  has  reference  to  the  giving  of  medi- 
ehies,  and  is  stated  as  follows  by  Olater :  ^  We  may,  to  a  great  extent,  send 
medicine  into  what  stomadi  we  please.  Wo  may  give  it  in  a  ball,  and  k 
will  fall  into  the  paunch,  and  thence  go  the  round  of  all  the  stomachs ;  or  it 
may  be  exhibited  in  a  flnid  form,  and  gently  poured  down,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  passed  at  once  into  th^  third  and  fourth  stomachs.  That  which  is 
UMant  to  have  a  speedy  action  on  the  constitution  or  the  disease  should  be 
ffiven  in  a  fluid  form.  That  also  which  u  particularly  disagreeable  should 
be  thus  given,  otherwise  it  will  enter  the  paunch  and  be  returned  again  im 
the.  process  of  rumination,  and  disgust  the  animal,  and  perhaps  cause  rumi- 
oation  to  cease  at  once.    This  would  alwi^s  be  a  dangerous  thing,  for  the 
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food  reUuned  in  the  paunch  would  soon  begin  to  fennent,  and  become  a  new 
source  of  irritation  and  disease.^' 

A  third  important  practical  lesson  has  reference  to  the  sweating  of  the 
domestic  ruminants,  particularly  sheep.  Sweat  is  the.  production  of  the 
fluid  portion  of  the  blood,  or  arises  from  the  same  soxirce  as  the  saliyary 
secretion  employed  in  rumination ;  and  hence  the  flow  of  it  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  in  ruminating  animals  than  in  others,  inasmuch  as  it  greatly  dimin- 
ishes the  supply  of  fluid  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  rumination*  If 
sheep  are  sweating  while  they  ruminate,  there  will  be  two  evacuations  of 
fluid  at  the  same  time,  the  body  will  be  dried,  and  the  blood  exhausted  and 
heated  by  the  loss,  while  thirst  will  supervene,  so  as  to  make  them  drink  till 
they  are  incommoded  and  their  temperament  altered,  Sweatmg  is  also  hurt- 
ful to  sheep  in  other  respects,  for  the  fibres  of  their  wool  are  thereby  deprived 
of  a  part  of  their  nourishment,  which  the  sweat  carries  out  of  Uieb  body, 
while  the  heat  which  occasions  the  sweat  causes  the  wool  to  grow  too 
i^idly  to  acquire  sufScient  consistence." 


TO    RAISE    GIAKT    ASPARAGTTS. 

A  WRiTZB  in  one  of  the  early  yolumes  of  the  Harticulturiit  tells  ua  how  to 
grow  common  asparagus  so  that  it  will  always  rival  any  giant  production.  He 
says: 

*^  Every  one  who  has  seen  my  beds  has  begged  me  for  the  seed — thinking 
it  a  new  sort — ^but  I  have  pointed  to  the  manure  heap«>->(the  fiirmer^s  best 
bank) — and  told  them  that  the  secret  all  laid  there.  The  mght  was  only 
such  as  might  be  seen  in  every  garden. 

About  the  first  of  November,  as  soon  as  the  frost  has  well  blackened  the 
asparagus  tops,  I  take  the  s<^e  and  mow  all  down  close  to  the  earfBo^  of 
the  bed ;  let  it  lie  a  day  or  two,  then  set  fire  to  the  heap  of  8talb>  bum  it  to 
ashes,  and  spread  the  ashes  over  the  bed. 

I  then  go  to  my  barn-yard;  I  take  a  load  of  clean,  fresh  stable  manare, 
and  add  thereto  half  a  bushel  of  hen-dung ;  turning  over  and  mbdng  tt&a 
whole  together  throughout  This  makes  a  pretty  powerful  compost.  I 
apply  one  such  load  to  erery  twenty  feet  in  length  of  my  asparagus  beds 
which  are  six  feet  wide.  With  a  strong  three-pronged  spud  or  fork  I  dig 
this  dressing  under.    The  whole  is  now  leflb  for  the  winter. 

In  the  spring,  as  early  as  possible,  I  turn  the  top  of  the  bed  over  lightly 
once  more.  Now,  as  the  asparagus  grows  naturally  on  the  side  of  the  oceans 
and  loves  salt  water,  I  give  it  an  unusual  supply  of  its  favorite  condiment 
I  cover  the  surface  of  the  bed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  with  fine 
packing  salt ;  it  is  not  too  much.  As  the  spring  rains  come  down,  it  gradu^ 
ally  dissolves.  Not  a  weed  will  appear  during  the  whole  season.  Every 
thing  else,  pigweed,  purslin,  all  refused  to  grow  on  top  of  my  asparagua 
beds.  But  it  would  do  your  eyes  good  to  see  the  strong,  stout,  tender  stalks 
of  the  plant  itself  push  up  through  the  surface  early  in  the  season.  I  do 
not  at  all  stretch  a  point  when  I  say  that  they  are  as  large  around  as  my 
hoe-handle,  and  as  tender  and  succulent  as  any  I  ever  tasted.  The  same 
round  of  treatment  is  given  to  my  bed  every  year." 


SUCOUIiKKT  FOOI>  ITOR  MILCH-COWS,  STO.  S4S 

TOR  THS  PLOUQH,  THE  LOOK,  AKD  TBB  AITYXL. 

liOPS     IN     LAMOILLE     COUNTY,    VT. 

MsssBB.  Eduobs  :  When  the  hop  was  in  bloesom,  about  the  16  th  of  July, 
the  eTop  looked  yery  unpromising.  Many  thought  ihey  would  not  be  wortii 
harresting.  The  22d  July,  we  had  a  shower  that  wet  the  earth  one  inch, 
and  about  the  same  quantity  the  6th  August,  which  gave  the  hops  a  remark* 
able  start    The  growers  estimate  a  half  crop. 

There  are  in  Hyde-Park  110  persons  engaged  in  hop-culture  the  present 
year.  The  quantity  raised  is.  7d  tons;  price,  22  to  80  cents;  average,  26 
cents;  which  makes  about  $40,000  received  by  our  farmers  for  ihm  one 
article. 

The  hop  is  grown  the  present  year  in  nearly  every  town  in  our  county. 
The  Inspector  estimates  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  this  article  in  the 
county  to  amount  to  $100,000. 

Beveral  of  our  growers  last  spring,  sold  hop-roots  to  the  amount  of  $100* 
This  article  has  contributed  more  to  the  iodependenoe  of  our  yeomanry  than 
any  other  branch  of  agriculture.  Many  who  ten  years  smce  were  quite 
poor,  are  now  above  want  Abisl  Huxttok. 

Hgda-Parh,  N0O.  22, 1854. ' 


SUCCULENT  FOOD  FOR  MILCH-OOWS,  ETC. 

Wr  think  our  farmers  greatly  mistake  in  feeding  cattle,  and  especially 
milch-cows,  with  dry  feed.  We  may  philosophize  as  we  will,  but  facts  seem 
to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  succulent  feed  is  more  nutritious  than  dry  feed 
and  an  extra  amount  of  water.  This  we  believe  is  the  explanation  (if  it  can 
be  called  explanation)  of  the  fact  that  carrots,  pumpkins,  etc.,  are  so  useful  as 
fced  during  the  winter  months.  We  have  often  referred  to  this  subject,  and 
now  confirai  the  views  already  presented  by  the  following  experiments,  taken 
from  two  or  three  exchanges.  They  strengthen  us  in  the  opinion  that  roots 
ought  to  be  cultivated  far  more  extensively  than  they  are.  The  first  is  from 
dte  MaxM  Farmer. 

Baisuto  Oareots. — ^Mb.  Editor  :  I  have  noticed  in  your  paper,  lately, 
several  articles  on  raising  carrots,  which  induce  me  to  give  you  an  account 
of  what  I  have  done  in  vnsX  way  this  season.  I  have  gathered  220  bushels 
of  yellow  carrots  from  forty  rods  of  land,  that  will  weigh  4^  tons,  or  18  tons 
to  the  acre,  and  making  880  bushels  per  acre,  which  I  think  is  not  a  bad 
crop  for  a  farmer  to  raise.  I  have  sold  about  2^  tons,  at  $20  per  ton,  by 
carting  about  three  miles.  Zeba  Bliss. 

A^ihwm,  Me^  N&v,,  1864. 

Then  follows  another  statement  from  the  same  sheet,  as  below: 

Value  of  Carrots  por  Milch-Cows. — ^Mbsbbs.  Editors  :  I  have  tried 
feeding  carrots  to  milch-cows,  and  will  give  you  one  of  my  experiments.  I 
have  ^pril  15)  seven  cows  in  milk ;  one  calved  in  June,  the  rest  in  Septem- 
ber and  October.  I  raised  eighty  bushels  ruta-bagas  and  four  hundred 
bushels  carrots^  and  fed  them  to  my  cows,  commencing  the  first  of  December. 
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I  gaye  them  about  d^-buBhek  per  day,  at  noon,  the  ruta-bagas  first,  and  when 
they  were  all  fed  oat,  the  same  quantity  of  carrots.  I  found,  when  I  had  fed 
the  latter  a  few  days,  that  my  cows  were  each  giving  from  two  to  three  pints 
of  milk  more  per  day  than  when  fed  on  mta-b^ae.  I  was  feeding  my  cows, 
meanwhile,  with  cut-hay,  and  2  lbs.  oil-cake  and  meal,  and  2^  lbs.  wheat- 
tereenings,  ground.  The  thought  struck  me  that  I  should  like  to  know  the 
Talne  of  carrots  for  making  milk ;  so  I  selected  ilie  oow  that  calved  last  for 
the  trial  I  weighed  the  hay,  meal,  and  carrots,  and  fed  perhaps  20  lbs,  of 
hay,  ^  lbs.  of  mixed  meal,  and  22  lbs.  of  carrots,  and  she  gave  35  lbs.  oC 
milk  per  day.  I  then  left  off  the  carrots  and  smve  the  same  amount  of  mea!, 
and  all  the  hay  she  would  eat,  which  was  33  lbs.  per  day.  After  feeding  so 
for  a  week,  I  found  she  gave  23  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  I  then  gave  her  the 
«iToto  .s  before,  and  in  eight  or  ton  day.  she  eame  up  again  to  36  Iba.  of 
milk  per  day. 

This  shows  that  carrots  are  worth  to  me  to  feed  cows,  82  cents  per  100 
lbs.  Hay  is  worth  $20  per  ton  in  the  bam,  and  at  three  cents  per  quart,  or 
one  cent  per  pound,  for  milk,  6  lbs.  less  hay,  and  12  lbs,  more  milk,  gives  18 
cents  for  22  los.  of  carrots.  Next  winter  I  hope  to  have  another  opportunity 
for  experiment — Bwrcd  New-Tcrker, 

Another  writer  in  the  Germantown  Telegraph  recommends  pumpkin^  aad 
for  the  same  reason.    He  says : 

^  I  cut  my  pumpkins  into  eighths,  and  then  submit  them  to  the  operatioii 
of  the  '  rasper,'  and  a  better  fe^  for  most  animals  than  they  make  I  do  not 
want.  The  process  is  a  summary  one,  and  the  pumpkin  is  presented  in  a 
condition  which  might  well  tempt  the  human  palate.  In  the  winter,  mixed 
with  chaffed  hay,  or  refuse-matter  of  any  sort,  and  a  Jitde  oob-meal,  it  makes 
a  most  grateful  feed,  and  one  that  alF  animals  devour  with  the  keenest  avidity. 
Apples,  rasped  in  the  same  way,  are  also  much  liked  by  stock  If  sweet, 
very  little  other  food  will  be  required,  sweet  apples  being  very  alimentary, 
and  very  salutary  in  their  effects  upon  the  animal  system— ^pecialiy  upon 
cows  in  milk,  causing  a  healthy  action  on  the  secretory  glands,  and  ccHise* 
quently  causing  a  copious  and  sustained  flow  of  the  richest  milk. 

One  great  reason  why  there  is  so  frequent  and  general  a  failure  of  the 
lactescent  product  during  the  winter  months,  is  the  privation  of  succulent 
aliment  which  these  animals  are  subjected  to.  In  very  many,  perhaps  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  the  only  food  they  receive  from  the  time  they  are  taken 
from  the  pasture,  until  they  return  to  it  again  the  subsequent  spring,  is  dry 
hay,  or  stalks ;  no  roots  are  given  them,  because  their  owners  don't  think 
roots  worth  raising,  and  if  they  are  allowed  an  occasional  feed  of  meal  or 
unground  grain,  it  is  given  to  them  dry^  without  any  previous  preparation, 
not  even  so  much  as  a  moistening  of  water  being  allowed.  Now,  this  is  a 
perversion  of  all  reason,  and  as  directly  opposed  to  the  obvious  requirements 
of  nature  as  any  thing  well  can  be.  Let  a  man  be  confined  during  a  period 
of  eight  months  to  dry  biscuit,  with  only  an  occasional  flagon  of  spring- 
water,  and  that  half  of  the  time  of  poor  quality,  and  what  suppose  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  would  be  his  condition  at  the  end  of  the  term  t  Would  not  the  pri- 
vation of  succulent  food  operate  injuriously  upon  both  the  fluids  and  solids 
of  his  system  ?  It  appears  reasonable  to  suppose  it  would.  Now,  whst  is 
the  legitimate  inference  in  the  case  of  the  cow  ot  other  domestic  animals ! 


The  same  sentiments  are  expressed  in  the  following  from  the  New-England 
**  If  you  desire  your  oows  to  yield  liberally  to  the  pail,  you  must  feed  them 
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With  fiometluDg  better  acdted  to  the  seoretion  of  ridi  milk  than  dry  prorender. 
Chopped  roote,  or  meal-slops  of  some  kind,  should  be  given  them  twice  a  day, 
fti  least,  say  morning  and  evening.  They  should  also  he  provided  with  littered 
be^  dry  lodgings — ^moderately  warm ;  be  regnlarly  watered  thriee  each  day, 
just  before  being  fed ;  be  carried  or  combed  once  a  day,  and  salt,  with  ocoa* 
uonally  a  little  ashes  or  fine  bone-dost  mixed,  two  or  three  ttmes  a  week.  They 
alao  like  a  vcarUty  of  fbod.  Roots,  cut  or  raspied,  and  mixed  with  cut-hay  or 
stray,  then  stirred  and  left  for  an  hour  or  two,  make  a  mess  which  they  will 
eat  very  greedily.  We  think  that  hardly  attention  enough  is  given  to  the 
beddinp  of  cows,  as  the  more  quiet  and  comfortable  they  are,  the  less  food  wiB 
be  required  to  sustain  the  system,  and  may  therefore  go  to  produce  flesh  or 
milk.  A  gentleman  who  has  constantly  employed  several  pairs  of  working 
osen  for  many  years,  states  that  oxen  will  travel  fifteen  miles  a  day,  being 
well  'littered  down'  at  nighty  as  easy  as  twelve  miles  and  lie  upon  the  bare 
floor.  If  this  statement  be  correctr— «ad  it  seems  to  us  consistent — ^it  is  a 
pretty  imp(»tant  matter  thai  ail  oar  cattle  are  well  provided  for  in  tiHa 
Fsapeot" 


MSEASBS   OF   THE   UDDER   AlfD  TEATS   IN   OOWa 

Thb  subjoined  cases  of  disease,  injury,  and  obstruction  in  the  teats  and 
odder  of  cows  will  furnish  useful  hints  to  many  agriculturists  and  graziers, 
and  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  all  our  readers.  They  are  taken  from  a 
paper,  with  title  as  above,  in  the  Veterinarian  for  September,  (an  English 
publication  "by  Mr.W.  A.  Cart?mght,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  high  reputation.^ 

Ca8£  1. — Obstruction  in  a  Covf*s  Teat — ^In  1831, 1  was  csuled  to  attend 
a  cow,  the  property  of  Mr,  Tudmam,  of  Yoking's  Gate,  near  this  town,  that 
had  calved  a  week  ago,  and  had  borne  two  wdves  before.  There  was  an 
obstruction  up  one  of  the  teats,  and  the  udder  was  very  much  distended  with 
milk.  I  merely  introduced  a  knitting-needle  up  it  for  about  two  inches,  and 
broke  down  two  different  pieces  of  coagulum  or  membrane  that  crossed  tt, 
and  the  milk  could  be  imimediately  drawn  off,  and  she  did  well  without  any 
farther  trouble. 

Cask  2. — Injury  to  a  Covins  Teat — l7th  of  September,  1845,  Mr.  G- 
ratt,  timber  merchant  of  this  town,  had  a  cow  that  had  just  met  with  an 
inyiry  to  one  of  her  teats,  in  having  a  little  of  the  end  of  it  cut  oflF  slantwise. 
Although  we  fomented  the  parts,  bled  her,  and  repeatedly  passed  the  silver 
milk-tube  up  it,  yet  she  became  ''  gargated,''  and  lost  her  quarter. 

When  the  teat  is  injured,  we  scarcely  ever  do  any  good.  At  first,  the 
milk  becomes  obstructed  in  the  teat,  and,  by  the  introduction  of  the  tube, 
the  teat  and,  ultimately,  iJie  udder  become  inflamed.  Then  scarcely  any 
milk  flows,  and  what  comes  is  frequently  bloody ;  but  soon  it  entirely  ceases. 
Now  only  some  scrum  can  be  drawn  out,  and  soon  this  ceases.  Next,  pus 
forms,  and  which  sometimes  comes  out  in  clots ;  at  others  it  is  tolerably 
Uquid;  and  if  it  can  not  be  well  got  out,  the  udder  hardens  in  places,  and 
abscesses  form,  and  now  the  udder  is  completely  destroyed  for  secreting 
milk,  and  she  is  completely  ''gargated." 

In  April,  1846,  this  same  teat  again  became  highly  inflamed  and  swollen, 
and  pus  formed  within  it  I  inserted  caustic  lints  in  its  orifice,  which  was 
nearly  closed  up ;  a  slough  come  out,  and  the  pus  discharged  well.  Ab- 
floesses  afterward  formed  in  the  udder,  which  (the  abscesses)  ulUmately  got 
well,  but  the  udder  became  sdrrhous. 
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Casb  3. — Oh$trueHon  in  a  Cou^m  Teat. — April  17,  1844,  was  sent  for  to 
attend  a  oow  that  had  calved  yeaterdaj;  no  milk  could  be  got  out  of  the 
anterior  off-teat  On  examining  it,  I  found  that  at  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
up  it  there  was  a  thickening  for  about  half  an  inch  in  length  of  the  lining 
membrane,  and  no  doubt  the  sides  of  which  were  united,  and  the  passage  was 
completely  obstructed.  I  first  passed  a  probe,  and  forced  it  through,  after 
which  I  passed  a  silver  tube  up  it,  and  then  the  milk  ran  freelj  and  relieved 
the  udder. 

On  the  18th  and  IQth,  I  introduced  the  tube  nretty  easily,  and  the  milk 
ran  through  it  readily,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  tne  tumor,  a  "thunk,"  as  it 
is  called  about  here,  in  the  passage  would  become  absorbed.  Some  of  the 
milk  could  be  drawn  by  the  hand  after  the  tube  was  removed. 

20th. — ^I  introduced  the  tube  again,  but  no  milk  came  out  The  teat  was 
sore,  and  from  the  orifice  a  little  mood  oozed  out    To  be  left  alone. 

21st — ^The  teat  and  udder  were  much  sorer,  and  the  orifice  was  dosed  up 
and  swollen,  and  a  little  blood  oozed  out  With  some  little  trouble,  I  i^ain 
introduced  the  silver  probe,  and  milk  passed  very  fluently.  I  forgot  to 
observe  that  this  cow  was  bred  by  the  owner,  and  that  nothing  had  ever 
been  amiss  with  her  teat  before,  and  she  was  well  when  she  was  loosed  diy. 

29th. — ^The  milk  has  been  got  out  very  well,  and  the  udder  is  very  soft ; 
but  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  teat  is  now  a  good  deal^diseased,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  introduce  the  tube.  Pus  and  serum  are  now  within  it  The 
tumor  in  the  teat  is  as  hard  as  ever,  and  the  tube  is  obUged  to  be  still  forced 
through  it  I  fancy  the  teat  has  become  inflamed  from  rubbing  some  Ung. 
Potas.  lodid.  on  it  and  the  udder,  and  from  another  person  forcing  the  tube 
up.  This  case  I  left  off  attending,  in  consequence  of  other  interference ; 
abscesses  ftrmed,  and  she  lost  the  quarter. 

Oasb  4. — Obstruction  in  a  Cow's  Teats. — 13th  April,  1844, 1  was  sent 
for  to  a  cow  that  had  been  purchased  at  our  fair  on  the  11th  inst,  that  had 
got  obstructions  in  two  of  her  teats ;  she  had  calved  two  or  three  days  before 
she  was  bought ;  no  milk  could  be  got  out  of  the  hinder  teat  on  the  off  side, 
or  any  out  of  the  anterior  one  on  3ie  near  side ;  the  obstruction  was  about 
half  way  up  in  each  teat^  and  I  could  not  pass  even  the  silver  probe  through 
the  off-teat  I  did  so  in  the  other,  but  could  not,  on  account  of  the  smailnesa 
of  the  orifice  of  the  teats,  introduce  the  silver  tube  into  either  of  them.  Both 
quarters  took  good  ways,  and  nothing  more  was  done  but  fomenting,  drawing, 
and  hand-rubbing  the  teats  and  udder,  which  became  quite  soft,  and  the 
milk  flowed  out  welL 

Cass  5. — Obstruction  in  a  CouPs  Teat, — June  6, 1843.  Mr.  Green,  shoe- 
maker in  this  town,  purchased  a  cow  at  our  late  £ftir,  and  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase her  udder  was  freely  distended  with  milk ;  at  night  she  was  milked, 
and  it  was  found  that  firom  only  three  of  the  quarters  could  the  milk  be 
entirely  drawn  o£  From  the  other  he  could  extract  only  about  half  a  tear 
cupful,  when  it  would  cease ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  lower  part  would  be 
filled  again,  and  in  the  same  way  only  a  similar  quantity  could  be  obtained. 
The  owner  took  her  again  on  my  pronouncing  her  unsound. 

Observations. — The  obstruction  in  this  case  lay  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
teat,  and  there  must  have  been  a  stricture  there,  as  there  was  only  a  small 
orifice  to  admit  the  milk  through.  I  could  not  detect  any  thickening  or  tumor 
about  the  parts.  Not  near  all  the  milk  was  obtained  from  the  quarter,  yet 
it  was  not  coagulated. 

Cask  Q.-^  Obstruction  at  the  Ends  of  a  Heifer's  Teatt.— 18th  of  March, 
1845, 1  was  called  in  to  see  a  two-year-old  heifer,  belonging  to  Mr.  Tomlin- 
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aon,  of  the  Chinnell.  She  was  about  a  month  off  ealfing.  At  the  very  end 
of  the  teatB  there  was  subetanoe  like  a  smooth  wart  hanging  from  them,  and 
one  was  half  an  inch  long,  the  other  not  so  long.  They  were  closely  adher- 
enty  and  closed  up  the  ormces  of  the  teats.  As  they  did  not  look  like  the 
common  wart,  I  plucked  them  away.  When  away,  I  found  they  left  a  con- 
cavity at  the  end  of  each  teat,  and  the  orifice  of  each  teat  was  perfectly  ex- 
posed, and  the  ends  and  whole  of  the  teats  were  soft  and  natural.  The 
Bubetances  removed  were  similar  in  appearance  to  masses  of  gum  arabic,  and 
were  formed  of  concentric  layers  on  each  other. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  formed  from  a  secretion  on  the 
inside  or  orifice  of  the  teats,  and  as  it  oozed  out  became  a  hardened  mass. 
Ordered  the  teats  to  be  occasionally  well  soaked  in  warm  water,  to  supple 
the  parts,  and  to  remove  any  fresh  deposit. 


SHEEP    AND    WOOL. 


AxzoKS  m  Shezf  Hubbaitdbt. — ^It  is  an  axiom  with  good  shepherds  that 
sheep  should  never  be  permitted  to  get  poor  in  the  fall.  Hence,  as  the  feed 
becomes  short  and  frost-bitten,  especial  care  should  be  given  to  the  flock, 
and  here  the  farmer  often  finds  himself  at  a  loss.  He  wishes  to  spare  his 
store  of  fodder  as  long  as  he  can,  and,  indeed,  while  the  ground  is  bare 
sheep  care  little  for  hay,  unless  shut  entirely  from  grass.  Between  "hay 
and  grass'^  sheep  often  lose  an  amount  of  flesh  which  they  are  not  able  to 
r^ain  through  the  winter.  A  good  plan  now  is  to  give  the  best  food  to  be 
had ;  yard  them  on  cold  or  stormy  nights ;  feed  them  a  little  good  hay  or 
sliesf  oats  in  the  morning,  and  let  them  run  during  that  day,  if  the  weather 
is  sufficiently  moderate.  Remembering  that  they  need  care  and  attention, 
and  that  they  should  be  kept  in  as  good  condition  as  possible,  use  your  own 
judgment  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed. 

Another  aiiom  is,  never  let  a  sheep  grow  poor  in  winter.  It  is  very  hard 
work  to  recruit  and  bring  up  a  half-starved  sheep,  even  if  not  diseased,  and 
often,  when  the  warm  days  of  spring  come,  they  fail  one  by  one,  and  careless 
fiarmerft'  back-lots  are  strewn  with  scattered  crow-baits.  The  best  remedy  is 
to  keep  them  from  oettin^  poor.  If  one  have  a  large  flock,  the  sheep  should 
be  classed  off  earlyrn  wmter  into  smaller  flocks,  according  to  their  age  and 
strength,  and  then  be  fed  accordingly.  If  they  once  get  poor,  a  little  grain 
aeezns  to  have  no  good  effect ;  but  a  little  grain  given  to  sheep  in  good  order 
wiO  Assist  a  good  deal  in  keeping  them  so.  It  is  a  pleasant  business  to  feed 
B  fine  flock  of  sheep  in  steady  cold  weather,  while  nothing  can  be  more 
unpleasant  than  the  care  of  a  poor  half-starved  flock  in  the  trying  weather 
of  March  and  April. 

The  true  way  is  to  never  let  sheep  get  poor  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
This  is  the  axiom  in  sheep  husbandry. —  Wool-Orawer. 

Ekediko  Bnssp  with  othbb  Stock. — Sheep  should  not  run  or  be  fed 
in  yards  with  any  other  stock.  Cattle  hook  them,  often  mortally.  Colts 
tease  and  frequently  injure  them.  It  is  often  said  that  ^  colts  will  pick  up 
-what  sheep  leave."  Well-managed  sheep  rarely  leave  any  thing,  and  if  they 
chance  to,  it  is  better  to  rake  it  up  and  tnrow  it  into  the  colt's  yard  than  to 
feed  them  altogether.    If  sheep  are  not  required  to  eat  their  feed  very  clean. 
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thej  will  soon  learn  to  waste  large  quanUties.  But  if  sheep  are  over-fed 
with  either  hay  or  grain,  it  ia  not  j^oper  to  comp^  them  by  starvation  ta 
oome  back  and  eat  it  They  will  not^  uoless  sorely  pinched.  Clean  ont  the 
troughs,  or  rake  up  the  hay,  and  the  next  time  feed  leas. 

South-Carolika  Wool. — ^The  Charleston  Mercury  says  the  experiment 
of  rearing  fine  breeds  of  sheep  for  wool,  in  the  upper  part  of  South-Carolina, 
promises  to  be  completely  successful.  Several  gentlemen  who  have  engaged 
hi  the  trial  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  sheep  flourish  remarkably  well 
throughout  the  State ;  that  they  can  be  raised  at  a  trifling  cost  compared 
with  mat  of  the  wool-growing  regions  of  the  North,  and  that  the  quality  of 
the  wool  of  choice  European  breeds  does  not  degenerate.  Specimens  of  the 
wool  have  been  rated  by  English  manufacturers  at  the  top  of  the  market. 
The  Mercury  thinks  that  wool-growing,  if  properly  followed  up,  will  prove  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  upper  districts  of  the  State. 

The  Wool-Trade  in  Ohio. — ^The  following  eircolar  was  issued,  Nov.  21, 
from  the  office  of  the  Cleveland  Wool-Depot : 

^  In  placing  before  you  our  monthly  report,  we  take  great  pleasure  in 
stating  that  the  dullness  in  the  wool  market  noticed  in  our  former  circulars, 
has  materially  improved,  and  sales  since  our  last  foot  up  811,427  pounds, 
at  prices  ranging  from  twenty-seven  to  fiffy-seven  cents.  Accounts  of  sales 
will  be  seat  to  those  whose  wool  is  sold,  wilh  the  least  possible  delay,  and 
the  proceeds  remitted  as  they  may  direct ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  under 
the  existing  stringent  state  of  the  money-market,  the  returns  will  prove 
entirely  satis&ctory  to  our  consignors. 

We  regret  to  announce  to  our  friends  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Perkins*  private 
matters,  he  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  withdraw  his  connection  from  this 
honse,  and  in  doing  so  permits  us  to  express  his  entire  approbation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  has  been  conducted,  and  trusts  the  same  liherai 
ptOrcnaye  will  continue  to  be  extended  to  the  Cleveland  Wool-Depot 

This  change  will  in  no  way  affect  our  business,  which  will  be  conducted 
in  the  same  name,  and  we  shall  continue  to  devote  our  undivided  attentioii 
and  efforts  to  the  best  interests  of  our  ccmsignors." 

New  Food  for  Sheep. — ^Whilst  I  was  at  Geneva,  I  observed  every  one  col- 
lecting carefully  the  fruit  c^  the  horse-chestnut,  and  on  inquiry  I  learned  thaib  the 
butchers  and  holders  of  graang-^tock  bought  it  readily  at  a  certain  price  per 
bushel.  I  inquired  of  my  butcher,  and  he  told  me  it  waagiven  to  those  sheep 
in  particular  that  were  fiitteniDg.  The  horse-chestnuvwere  well  crushed; 
somethiz^  in  the  way,  so  I  understood,  that  apples  are,  previoua  to  cider  beins 
made.  They  ai'e  crushed  or  cut  up  in  a  maohine  kept  solely  in  Switzerland 
for  that  purpose ;  then  about  two  pounds'  weight  is  given  to  each  sheep  morn- 
ing and  evening.  It  must  be  portioned  out  to  the  ^e^  as  too  much  would 
disagree  with  them,  being  of  a  yqtj  heating  nature,  ihe  bntdier  told  me 
hat)  it  gave  m  excellent,  rich  flavor  to  the  meat  The  Genera  mutton  ia 
noted  for  being  as  highly  flavored  as  any  in  England  or  Wales. — Ag.  Oaz. 

Gbbat  Plebce. — ^We  are  informed  that  Mark  Banney,  Esq.,  of  Salisbury,  in 
this  county,  sheared  about  the  middle  of  May,  from  eighteen  Spam^  merino 
sheep,  two  years  old,  (of  the  Atwood  breed,)  one  hnndred  and  sizty-four  pounds 
and  four  ounces  of  fine  wool — averadne,  as  wiQ  he  seen,  9  lbs.  and  2  oe.  a  piec& 
In  the  number  above  stated,  is  included  one  buck,  same  age,  that  sheared  20 lbs. 
8  oz.  This  flock  has  been  kept  with  his  other  sheep,  and  has  had  the  same 
feed.— Jfid<2&5ttry  R»gkter, 
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THE   BEST   SORT   OF   FOOD. 


I  Pbtsiologt  and  medidne  have  established  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary,  in 

I  otder  to  keep  the  human  body  in  fall  vigor  and  health,  that  the  food  of  man 

should  be  varied.  Bread  al<me  is  not  sufficient  to  give  the  body  sufficient 
strength  and  to  keep  it  in  a  perfect  state  of  health.  To  understand  through- 
ly Uie  importance  of  the  change  of  food,  it  is  necessaiy  to  study  the  nature  of 
each  kind  of  food  and  the  part  it  acts  in  the  support  of  life.  Food  serves  two 
distinct  purposes :  1.  To  produce  heat ;  2.  To  restore  the  losses  occasioned 
through  the  activity  of  the  vital  functions.   Experience  has  shown  that  the  food 

I  oC  a  laborer  should  contain  each  day  810  grammes  of  calorific  and  180  gram- 

inoB  of  restoring  elements.    When  we  examine  into  how  much  of  these  ele- 

I  Bents  aie  fumii^ed  by  the  common  articles  of  food,  we  find  that 

'  100  grammes  of  bread  famish  8  gr.  of  restoring  and  80  of  calorific  ele- 

Bumta. 

100  grammes  of  meat  wHkout  bones,  20  gr.  of  restoring  and  11  of  ciJorifia 

I  eta&ents. 

I  100  grammes  of  beans,  M  gr.  of  restoring  and  40  of  calorific  elements. 

100  grammes  of  rice, '/  gr.  of  restoring  and  48  of  calorific  elements. 
100  grammes  of  oat  meal,  12  gr.  of  restoring  and  41  of  calorific  elements. 
From  Uiis  we  see  that  4  lbs.  of  bread  would  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  supply 
the  system  with  180  grammes  of  restoring  elements  a  day ;  but  it  would  pro- 
daee  555  grammes  of  calorific  elements,  consequently  nbout  245  grammes  too 
much.    A  slight  change  shows  the  advantage  of  varied  food.     For  instance : 
1000  grammes  of  bread  contain  80  gr.  restoring  and  800  calorific  elements ; 
100  grammes  of  meat  contain  60  gr.  restoring  and  83  calorific  elements — ^to- 
gether, 140  gr.  restoring  and  888  calorific  elements. 

600  grammes  of  bread  contSin  40  gr.  restoring  and  180  calorific  elements ; 
30O  grammes  of  beans  contain  90  gr.  restoring  and  120  calorific  elements^— 
together,  130  gr.  restoring  and  800  gr.  calorific  elements. 

One  or  the  other  of  the  above  changes  furnish  the  body  with  the  two  ele- 
Bents  in  snfilcient  quantity  but  without  excess.  At  the  present  high  price  of 
hseadstufii  in  France,  the  necessaiy  supply  of  food,  consisting  in  bread  alone, 
would  cost  98  centimes  (about  18  cents ;)  bread  and  meat,  85  centimes ;  bread 
and  beans,  48  centimes.  Thus  economy  is  here  in  conformity  with  the  rules 
Off  hygiene.  The  laborer  will  do  well  not  to  live  entirely  on  bread,  as  it  is 
often  Uie  case  with  the  French  people,  but  to  add  either  some  meat  or  another 
khid  of  ferinaceous  food  which  will  supply  the  necessary  amount  of  restoring 
•lementB.— JSrcAan^. 


SOMKEHING  FOR  THE   CURIOUS. 

I  BAVs  a  hen  of  rather  large  size,  of  what  particular  breed  I  know  not,  of 
^wlMilt  is  called  a  partridge^oolor,  whieh  has  laid  two  extremely  large  eggs. 
Tliey  were  blown,  to  discharge  thdr  contents,  and  within  each  of  those  eggs 
wBm  another  egg,  the  size  of  ihose  laid  by  small  hens,  covered  with  a  shdl 
apparently  as  hard  as  is  usual.  The  outside  egg  of  both  contained  a  yolk, 
and  white.  C^e  of  these  I  gave  to  my  friend,  Bev.  Zadock  Hiompson,  of 
Bttriington ;  the  other  is  before  me,  and  measures  in  circumference,  the 
Icmgest  way,  8f  inches,  the  shortest  way,  1-^  inches.  It  may  be  seen  at  any 
tim€  at  my  study  at  Hyde-Park.  Aubl  Huvtov. 
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HEAYBS,   OR  BBOEEN-WIND. 

Wb  take  the  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Dadd's  Modem  Hor^e-Doctor : 

"  The  disease  bears  some  resemblance  to  asthma  in  the  human  subject^  for 
in  each  there  is  nearly  the  same  difficuli^  in  respiration,  attended  with  dyspep- 
sia and  emaciation ;  there  is  this  difference,  however — ^in  man  there  are 
remissions ;  while  in  the  horse  with  confirmed  heaves  fbroken-wind)  there  ia 
scarcely  any  cessation.  It  is  quite  cotnmon  in  Massacuiusetts,  to  hear  horse- 
men define  every  case  of  abdominal  respiration  as  heaves ;  such  are  not  to 
be  considered,  however,  as  so  many  cases  of  broken-wind.  In  order  to  make 
out  a  pure  case  of  the  latter,  we  must  have  a  kind  of  jerking,  double-fiank 
movement,  in  the  process  of  expiration.  Distension  of  the  lungs,  or  inspira- 
tion, must  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  chest  and  fianka. 
A  slight  cough  is  generally  present,  which  has  a  wheezing  sound,  sometimeB 
resembling  a  sort  of  grunt,  and  the  subject  is  a  confirmed  dyspeptic,  having 
a  voracious  appetite^  Btaring  coat,  large  belly,  spare  muscles,  dull,  miserable 
look,  drooping  head,  imwUling  to  travel  fast,  and,  when  urged  to  do  so, 
becomes  soon  exhausted;  the  excretions  also  indicate  derangement  of  the 
^gestive  organs.  These  are  the  principal  symptoms  of  broken-wind,  and  we 
have  generally  found  these  present  in  what  is  called  '  heaves.' 

Regarding  the  name  of  broken-wind — ^which,  however,  is  a  very  funny 
name  for  a  pathological  condition  of  this  character — ^it  originates  in  disease 
occurring  in  the  organs  of  digestion  or  of  respiration;  the  former  affecting 
the  latter  by  the  sympathy  that  is  known  to  exist  between  them,  or  dse  irom 
innutrition — ^the  digestive  organs  failing  to  furnish  the  proper  amount  of 
nutrimental  natter  to  supply  the  respiratory  apparatus  with  its  required  fuel. 
The  lungs,  or  rather  its  air-cells,  are  then  dilated,  while  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages and  lining  membranes  are  contracted  or  lessened  in  calibre,  dther  from 
contraction  of  uieir  tubes  or  thickening  of  their  lining  membranes ;  and  this 
state  of  the  parts  is  all  that  we  require  to  explain  the  peculiar  phenomena  of 
abdominal  respiration,  *  *  The  direct  causes  of  heaves  or  broken-wind 
are  over-exertion  and  indigestion. 

Treatment. — ^The  object  is  to  improve  the  patient's  health ;  and  if  we  can 
do  this  successfully,  an  improvement  in  a  curable  case  generally  follows.  We 
must  restore  digestion  in  order  to  cure  indigestion,  and  in  this  view  we  give 
aromatic  tonics.  The  following  we  have  used  with  considerable  success: 
Tincture  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid ;  dose,  one  drachm  in  a  pint  of  water, 
night  and  morning ;  most  animals,  however,  will  drink  it  from  a  bucket.  In 
the  mean  time  we  put  the  animal  on  a  course  of  the  following  alterative  me- 
didne :  powdered  ginger,  gentian,  sulphur,  salt,  cream  of  tartar,  charcoal, 
licorice,  decampane,  carraway-seeds,  and  balm  of  Gilead  buds,  (chopped  fine,) 
equal  parts.    Dose,  one  ounce  every  night,  in  the  food. 

Changes  in  air,  exercise,  and  management,  calculated  to  fulfill  the  indica- 
tions alluded  to  above  are  indispensable.  So  soon  as  considerable  improve* 
ment  is  perceptible,  the  aromatic  tincture  should  be  omiUed;  and  insfceftd 
of  giving  one  ounce  of  the  alterative  as  a  dose,  give  hidf  ounce  night  and 
morning.  A  broken-winded  horse  should  idways  be  watered  from  a  bucket, 
regularly  three  times  a  day;  and  if  he  be  a  foul  feeder,  arm  him  with  a  mtus- 
zle,  and  only  remove  it  at  mc^-time.  In  addition  to  the  above  remedies,  we 
occasionally  allow  a  small  quantity  of  garlic,  say  a  couple  of  heads  every 
other  day,  chopped  fine,  and  mixed  in  the  food." 
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OlTAlfrO     AND     PEAT     ON     POTATOES. 

Wx  have  firequeBtlf  recAmmendad  Peravian  guano  as  a  manute  for  pota- 
toei^  thiii]diig,fiott  their  eomparattvely  high  prioey  that  its  application  would 
be  fotind  not  only  beneficial  bat  profitable.  Two  jean  ago,  H.  C.  Ives,  Esq., 
at  onr  recommendation,  ^plied  600  lbs.  of  Peruyian  gaano  on  two  acres  of 
potatoes,  and  left  other  two  acres  adjoining  without  any  thing.  The  guanoed 
two  acrss  yielded  410  bushels,  and  the  uoguanoed  two  acres  288  bushels, 
and  thus  300  lbs.  of  PeruTian  guano  per  acre,  costing  about  $9,  gave  an 
inereaae  of  8^  bushels. 

TUb  year,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Seelye,  of  Rochester,  applied  300  lbs.  of  Peru- 
vian gmmo  on  two  acres  of  potatoes,  leaving  four  rows  in  the  centre  of  the 
field  without  any  dressing.  The  two  acres  produced  about  225  bushels. 
The  four  rows  without  guano^gave  11  bushels,  and  four  rows  the  same  length 
which  received  guano,  ^ve  14  bushels.  This  is  equal  to  an  increase  of  24 
bushels  per  acre,  and  estimating  them  worth  half  a  dollar  per  bushel,  (&  por- 
tion of  Uie  crop  was  sold  on  ue  ground  at  62^  cents  per  bushel,)  will  cer* 
tainly  yield  a  handsome  return  for  the  $4.50  invested  in  guano.  We  saw 
these  potatoes  early  in  the  summer,  and  the  difference  between  the  four  rows^ 
and  the  guanoed  portions  on  each  side,  was  very  perceptible,  and  indicated  a 
mnch  greater  increase  than  was  realized.  This  was  probably  owing  to  die 
grest  £ought  wluch  shortly  afterward  set  in,  for  it  is  well  known  that  guano 
requires  a  moist  season  to  bring  out  its  full  effect  The  small  increase,  as 
compared  with  Mr.  Ives'  experiment,  is  also  probably  owing  to  the  same 
cause.  Peruvian  guano  has  been  used  in  England,  as  a  manure  for  potatoes^ 
to  a  considerable  extent,  for  eight  or  ten  years.  We  may  fairlv  conclude^ 
therefore,  that  EngMi farmers  find  its  application  profitable;  otherwise,  the 
practice  would  soon  be  abandoned.  But  potatoes  generally  command  a 
n^her  price  here  than  in  England,  and  if  guano  is  a  profitable  manure  for 
potatoes  there,  why  is  it  not  at  least  equa%  so  here  f  Ouano  will  give  aa 
great  an  increase  of  wheat  here  as  there ;  in  fact,  if  we  may  credit  the  state- 
ments of  Yiiginia  and  Maryland  farmers,  it  gives  a  somewhat  greater  increase ; 
bat  Its  application  here,  as  a  general  thing,  will  not  be  so  profitable  as  in 
England,  because  wheat  sells  at  a  much  Tower  price.  Witn  potatoes,  car- 
rots, cabbape,  beets,  onions,  etc.,  the  reverse  holds  true,  and  we  believe  a  judi- 
dons  apphcstion  of  ^ood  Peruvian  guano  will  be  found  profitable.  Under 
some  circumstances,  when  hay  is  high,  it  will  also  yield  a  good  return  on 
meadow-land.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  used  guano,  nitrate  of  soda, 
**  Mapes'  improved,"  or  other  super-phosphate  of  lime,  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them. — RunU  New-Torker, 

Frlt  yor  Potatoxs.— -Bev.  Mr.  Glift,  of  Stonington,  Ot.,  relates  the  fd- 
lowtDg  expeiimests,  made  by  himself  the  past  season,  to  test  the  value  of 
poai  as  a  dresamg  for  potatoes.    He  says: 

'*  From  the  Isot  that  potatoes  have  almost  umfonniy  done  well  in  reclaimed 
peat  swampa,  evea  wMn  the  rot  was  extensive  m  oilier  places,  we  inferred 
that  it  would  be  a  good  dressing  for  potatoes.  The  part  of  the  garden 
•elected  for  the  e^Mihnent  had  been  trenched,  and  mamired  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trenchee  with  the  oonteats  of  the  nig-stfr.  On  the  24th  of  May,  we 
planted  three  drSla,  about  twenty  &et  in  leng^  with  huge,  sonnd  potatoes. 
In  drill  No.  1,  nothing  was  put    In  No.  3,  several  bMhels  of  peat,  that  had 
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been  thrown  up  for  the  action  of  the  winter  IrostB  upon  it,  were  spread  over 
the  potatoes.    In  No.  3,  one  quart  of  guano  was  carefully  sprinkled. 

The  potatoes  were  dug  and  weighed  on  the  Slst  of  August.  No.  1  gave 
thirteen  pounds ;  No.  2,  twenty-one  pounds ;  No.  3,  nine  pounds.  Those  in 
the  peat  were  much  larger  and  fairer  than  the  others,  and  lacked  a  pound 
of  equalling  the  weight  of  the  other  two  rows.  The  season  being  ezeeedinglj 
dry  has  been  unusually  fkvorable  to  the  success  of  the  peat  It  has  retained 
the  moisture,  so  that  tney  have  suffered  less  from  drouth  than  the  adjoining 
rows.  It  has  been  quite  as  unfayorable  for  the  guano,  that  manure  requiring 
to  be  ploughed  in  the  preceding  fall,  or  a  wet  season,  to  bring  out  all  its 
virtues.    It  would  not  be  safe  to  infer  that  peat  was  a  better  fertilizer  than 

giano,  though  the  product  in  this  case  was  more  than  twice  that  of  guano, 
nt  the  experiment  justifies  the  conclusion,  that  peat  decomposed  by  the 
frost  is  an  excellent  application  for  potatoes." — American  Agriculturist. 


HOW  THEY  Dia  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Thx  Rochester  Democrat  has  a  letter  from  Scranton,  Pennsylyania,  descrip- 
tive of  the  manner  in  which  the  anthracite  coal  of  that  region  is  dug  and 
conveyed  to  the  surface : 

The  coal-bed  is  entered  by  a  horizontal  digging  through  earth  and  sand 
upheld  by  timbers  for  a  few  rods,  till  the  oo^d  is  reached  in  a  bed  perhapa 
six  feet  thick,  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  floor  of  rock  on  the  bottom  and  top. 
This  bed  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  sloping  upward  to  the  west  some  hun- 
dred feet,  and  containing  other  beds  above,  and  separated  from  this  and  each 
other  by  strata  of  rock,  25  feet  between  some,  to  70  or  80  feet  between  other 
beds.  This  bed  extends  through  the  hill  probably,  and  covers  some  hundred 
acres.  Here  the  entrance  is  nearly  horizontal,  but  the  coal  strata  often  has 
an  inclination  to  the  horizon  from  10  to  35  degrees,  according  to  the  variation 
in  the  upheaving  power  by  which  they  and  the  whole  rocks  nave  been  raised 
from  under  the  ocean  in  times  long  gone  by,  doubtless  long  before  the  race  of 
Adam  was  placed  on  earth. 

The  coal  is  broken  out  by  blasting,  and  a  great  many  men  and  boys  are  em- 
ployed in  this  process,  and  in  removing  the  coal  into  the  open  ur  and  day- 
fight  A  path  is  cut  (by  blasting)  into  the  bed,  wide  enough  for  the  carts 
drawn  by  mules  to  enter.  At  the  proper  distances  cuts  are  made  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  path.  These  are  cut  across  by  paths  parallel  to  the  main 
path,  and  the  coal  borne  away,  thus  leaving  solid  blocks  of  anthracite,  perhapa 
20  feet  square,  to  uphold  the  strong  roof  of  the  bed  between  which  the  coal  is 
removed  50  feet  wide.  Thus  the  bed  la  cut  up  into  the  figures  of  a  chess 
board,  the  blocks  remaining  for  the  support,  and  not  being  moved  like  chess- 
men. More  than  half  a  mile  of  these  cuttings  are  already  aiade  in  this  bed. 
The  air  within  is  cool,  and  ventilation  is  secur^  by  sinking  shafts  from  the  sar- 
faee  above  down  to  the  cavity  formed.  As  yet,  no  inconvenience  is  felt  from 
the  combustion  of  the  gunpowder  or  confinement  of  the  air,  so  completely  is 
the  ventilation  secured  oy  the  process  adopted. 

The  excavation  must  of  course  be  dark  as  the  blackest  midnight  The 
workmen  use  oil-lamps  to  give  them  light  The  boys  who  drive  in  the  coal- 
carts  and  drive  out  thecoal,  have  each  a  smaU  oii^amp  fastened  to  his  hat 
for  his  own  illumination.     Viewed  from  some  distance  within,  the  scene  is 
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yniA  and  magical,  and  one  thinkB  of  pandemonium  as  the  Uackened  Ynlcans 
come  along  wHh  their  lighted  lamps  bobbing  up  and  down.  Bat  the  jokea^ 
and  aongs,  and  pleasant^,  and  happy  aetiyit  j,  soon  convince  you  that  this  is 
another  sort  of  pandemonium.  The  workmen  and  boys  are  said  to  be  health- 
fid,  industrious,  well  paid,  and  prosperous,  and  find  a  competent  support  fot 
a  multitude  of  contented  &milies,  whose  small  and  con^ortable  dwellings  are 
Mattered  at  Tsrious  distances  from  the  bed.  The  Lackawanna  rolls  on  at  a 
little  distance,  and  has  the  power  of  whitening  tbe  coal-bearing  fiuMS  and 
bo^es  of  the  laborers,  eepecially  if  employed  in  adequate  quantity. 


voa  no  TunaVf  Tm  iioox,  Ajq»  tbs  axtu.. 
IIME:   nS  UBES^  ETC. 

Mbssbs.  Editors  :  Your  yaluable  journal,  The  Plough^  the  Loom,  and 
ike  Jnvily  recommends  the  use  of  hme  on  certain  soils.  I  have  a  small  par* 
eel  of  land  (about  two  acres)  that,  according  to  the  description  given,  requires 
lime.  But  I  am  in  doubt  hov^  to  apply  it  to  the  land ;  and  all  my  neighbors 
aeem  to  be  as  ignorant  as  myself  about  it. 

Now  will  you  please  to  inform  the  public,  as  well  as  myself,  of  the  best 
mode  of  applying  quick-lime  to  ploughed  land,  and  also  to  grass.  Please 
to  state  whether  the  lime  should  be  pulverized,  or  whether  it  should  be 
mixed  with  other  substances,  and  also  the  best  time  to  apply  it;  and  you 
will  much  oUige  your  obedient  servant,  A  Subboribib. 

Maraor<f,  M<u$^  J^.  20, 1854. 

REPLY. 

hzMS  msj  be  ased  alone,  and  in  a  pure  state,  or  it  may  be  applied  in  com- 
bination  with  other  substances.  Gypsum,  or  the  sulphate  of  lime,  the  artifi- 
cial phosphate  of  lime,  burnt  bones,  etc,  etc.,  are  all  valuable.  On  lands 
exliausted  by  successive  crops,  either  of  these  preparations  of  lime  will  be 
found  more  efficacious  than  lime  by  itsel£  In  clayey  soils,  quick-Ume,  or  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  is  of  especial  value.  In  eonnection  with  green  crops 
ploughed  in,  it  is  also  of  essential  service,  as  it  hastens  the  decomposition 
of  the  OTganized  matter.  In  peaty  lands,  pure  lime  is  of  especial  value, 
in  counteracting  the  acids  which  almost  invariably  are  present  m  such  soils. 
Newly-slacked  lime  may  be  scattered  over  the  sur&ce  of  grass-land,  and 
ploughed  in,  or  mingled  with  stable  manure  and  ploughed  in  on  any  land,  or 
it  may  be  used  in  any  compost,  and  applied  in  any  form  in  which  bam-^ard 
manures  are  used.  But  itsnould  not  be  covered  deeply.  It  is  most  efficacious 
wlien  near  the  sur&ce. 

The  process  of  slacking  lime  reduces  it  to  a  pulverised  state,  though  in 
combination  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Excess  of  water  should  not  be 
naedy  as  it  is  thereby  rendered  inconvenient  to  handle*  If  thrown  into  I^oaP^ 
and  allowed  to  air-elach^  it  will  be  still  more  thoroughly  pulverized.  On 
grass-land,  the  slacked  lime  may  be  scattered,  either  in  foil  or  in  spring.  On 
ploughed  lands,  as  a  general  tlung,  we  should  use  it  composted  with  tiffi^ 
wee<^  peat-soil,  straw,  leaves,  barn-yard  manure,  etc.,  and  any  other  organic 
matters;  one  or  more  of  these,  as  tliey  may  be  within  reach.    Forsuch  appK- 
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o«tioiiB,/tlonmBgiiiik«lMrt  time.  But  if  QMreid  9Bd  pUm^hed  in^  in  Urn 
fidl,  with  a  bbend  wfflf  •£  orgaaic  mation^  as  stmw,  tur^  efte^  thia  wonldy 
pariiapa,  ba  moit  eBtmat/or  4h$  ptM  crcp.  Eor  appUoattoii  cm  the  avtfin^ 
tbe  ear]  J  apring  ib  the  piK^Mr  time.  This  of  cewae  ia  always  the  mode  of 
applying  it  to  gTaaB-landh  BmuiiDg  a  ligbt  harrow  owet  svch  hnde^  sAer 
the  appHeation  of  the  Khm,  will  be  foimd  us^oL 

As  to  tin  aoantity  la  be  applied,  it  is  better  to  we  moderate  oaaaiitiea 
often,  ibaa .  to  he  ipery  liberal  with  a  sis^  drestfag.  iSghty  badids  a&A 
upwards  per  aem  shotiid  be  used,  aeoording  to  the  wants  of  the  soiL  Eor 
crops  of  rapid  g^wth,  a  laiger  quantity  is  desirable  than  for  tiiose  which  act 
more  slowly.  Thus  barley  is  more  profited  by  a  liberal  supply  of  lime  than 
is  wheat,  sinoe  the  latter  crc^  uses  bat  thirteen  pounds  m  six  months^  whil« 
barley  takes  up  seventeen  pounds  in  about  three  months. 

All  who  use  lime  in  its  pure  state,  unmixed,  should  bear  in  mind  that  it 
has  less  effect  during  the  season  of  its  appfieaCkm  Huai  in  the  year  or  two 
following.    It  is  otherwise  when  used  in  a  compost 


DB.    EDDT'S     PROTEOTIVE     BEE-HIVE. 

TsB  foflowiBg  are  set  hrik  as 
the  peculiar  merits  of  this  hive : 

1.  It  fnmidies  con^ete  pro- 
tection against  the  enctoadaneBta 
of  the  bee-moth.  By  the  nee  of 
a  poisonous  mixture,  the  depcail 
and  hatdiing  of  its  ^gs  is  pve- 
Tented.  2.  it  is  easi^  ventilated 
in  summer  and  winter.  3.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  deposit  and  removal 
of  surplus  honey  without  a  de- 
struction of  the  bees.  4^  The 
work  and  condition  of  the  beea 
can  be  readily  inspected.  5.  It  ia 
a  hive  of  very  great  durability. 
6.  It  prevents  the  bees  from  due- 
tering  upon  the  outside  of  the 
hive.  7.  In  it  bees  are  fed  with- 
out invitiuA^  robbers  from  other 
hives.  8.  It  affords  ample  room 
to  prevent  the  bees  fiom  swarm- 
ing, when  required.  9.  Itisea^ly 
cleared  of  dead  bees  and  ev«rj 
other  offeading  substance.  10. 
This  hive  is  m;Mief<»  exposure  to 
the  weather,  answering  the  pur-- 
pgse  of  hive  aad  heua%  and  on  this  account  is  the  cheegfut  hive  which  caa 
06  used.  11.  It  dispenses  widi  a  bee-house,  which  affords  a  shelter  for  all 
laads  <^  iaseets.  m  location  is  in  the  open  air  and  shade^  as  represented 
ahove.  15^  Bees  an  easily  and  sa&ly  transfenred  from  the  ordinary  box- 
hire  to  this. 


PROTBCTIVB  BEE-HIVB, 
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it»  mv«Btoriith#flntk«rof  a^book  upon  bee^nKun^  which  will  be  sent^ 
foAjM,  with  a  eindar,  to  any  pmoQ  who  ahall  fonrard  niiie  letter^ttamM 
to  Aeoiy  Vddjr,  MJ>^  Korth-Brtdgowater,  Mm. 

Bxxs :  Thsir  Social  Organi^atiok.— The  soeiM  state  of  the  honey-bee 
13  pe(B!i}iar.  '  Each  cplcmy  of  beee  is  composed  of  a  queen, 
workers,  and  dronee. 

The  Quekk  \&  the  mother  of  the  colony.  She  is  the 
only  fully  developed  female  which  propagates.  Her  ferti- 
lity is  very  great  She  often  lays  from  twenty  to  sixty 
thousand  eggs  in  a  season.  She  Urea  from  Ihree  to  seven 
years. 

Thb  WoiBCKBfl  are  veiy  numterous,  often 
amounting  to  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  in 
a  single  colony.  They  are  awarfish  ftmaleiy  not  sufiBcieptiy 
devefeped  to  incline  them  to  propagate.  They  build  comb, 
gaOMr  honey,  nurae  the  young,  and,  in  short,  perform  all  the 
BeoonsKy  work  of  the  colony. 

The  DjEtoNBfl  are  nudes.  Ihe^  perform  no  labor. 
They  often  number  from  two  to  six  hundred  in  a  colo^ 
ny.  The  only  service  whidi  they  render  is  that  of  im- 
peegnating  the  queen.  When  this  is  done  by  a  single 
drone,  they  are  aJl  massacred  by  ihe  workers.  They 
exist  only  from  May  to  July  or  August.  None  of  them 
are  allowed  to  survive  winter. 

Dr.  Bddy  has  kept  an  account  of  Ihe  cost  and  profit 
of  his  bees  for  two  yean,  and  finds  that  they  have  paid 
65i  per  oent,  thai,  is,  327  per  cent  per  annum.  This  is  the  average  of  hn 
entire  stock.  Individual  swarms  have  varied,  h^  states,  from  one  hundred 
to  five  hundred  par  cent  Others,  using  his  hivee,  are  said  to  have  been 
equally  snccessfiiL  This  gentleman  has  published  a  small  treatise  on  th^ 
nl^jec^  which  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  keep  bees.  For 
his  hives  he  has  received,  several  premiums ;  froio  the  Massachuaetts  Me- 
dbanie  Aasociation,  in  1853,  (the  only  premiunuY  His  terms,  aie^.for  hive 
mi^  rig^t^  $8 ;  for  individual  rights  |5.    ffis  residence  is  SToidiTBridgewatei) 


SHRUBBERY. 


ExoTiGB  do  not  include  all  the  beauty  of  Ihe  flower-garden.  Our  own 
hub  and  meadows  produce  plants  which  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of 
foragn  growth,  '^at  is  more  beautifril  than  the  Lobelia  Gardinalis,  the 
Orchis  ipectabilis,  or  Ciliaris,  or  Grandiflora,  the  Arethusa  Bulbosa,  the 
AqnOegia  Oanadenris,  the  D^hiniom,  the  Thalictrom  Uvularia,  Diaathus, 
hiAat,  fiSbiscuB,  B|iikl4imi,  TrilUam,  Aster,  ViohK  Hepatfea,  Claytoniay  one 
er  more  mofm  specMs  of  each!  No  oovntiy  fiindahes  a  greater  variety  ef 
heantifiil  flowers  than  our  owa. 

Nor  is  it  leas  ndi  in  shrubs  weithy  of  the  garden  of  the  moet  feaddioas; 
ne  Kalmia  Catifblia^  with  its  beautiflil  bright  iowenof  M^  and  June^  li 
dbncst  -onmatched  by  aa  exotie;  the  Aaalea  Oanadenns  (or  Khodosa  Oaiia> 
of  Wood)  witk  its  equally  beaatifril  white  and  pink  flowem  of  April 
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and  May ;  the  Aronia,  which  blooms  with  the  oomiDg  of  the  earliest  spriag ; 
the  Cornia  Florida,  that  pnzzle  to  the  young  botanist,  with  its  invc^ucre  of 
four  white  petals,  forming  a  showy  flower ;  the  Vemomca,  the  HamameliB^ 
or  Witch-Hazel,  with  its  peculiar  yellow  flower,  so  prominent  upon  its  leaf- 
less branches  in  the  late  autumn ;  the  unrivalled  Magnolia,  to  say  nothing 
of  many  other  trees  and  shrubs,  will  give  int^iest  to  the  richest  ooUectioos  of 
ezoUcB.  In  one  of  the  splendid  gardens  of  Eastern  royalty — ^if  we  mistake 
not,  Uiat  of  the  Emperor  of  China — ^the  shrub  so  frequently  met  with,  and  so 
well  known  here,  the  Sumach,  (Rhus,)  occupies  a  very  conspouous  place, 
and  not  without  reason.  In  regions  where  it  is  not  very  common,  it  would 
always  arrest  attention.  Rhus  Glabra  is  very  conm:ion  in  New-England,  and 
is  used  in  the  arts.  Six  species,  in  the  form  of  shrubs,  (one  of  which,  and 
one  only,  is  poisonous,^  are  found  scattered  through  the  United  States. 
There  is  also  a  vine,  wnich  sometimes  grows  erect,  Rhus  toxicodendron,  or 
Poison  Ivy,  which  is  poisonous  to  some  persons.  Add  to  these  our  beautifal 
evergreens,  the  Larch,  the  Spruce,  the  Pine,  the  Hr,  etc,  and  what  more  do 
you  desire  f  Your  grounds  must  be  unusually  extensive  to  give  suitable 
place  to  flJl  these.  And  every  one  of  these  can  be  found  in  our  own  forests  at 
the  North.  The  Southern  States  are  still  richer,  we  suppose,  in  such  attrac- 
tions, but  we  are  not  personally  familiar  with  thenL 

None  of  these  are  of  difficult  culture.  Their  only  easential  requisite  is  a 
natural  soil.  In  transplanting,  a  large  quantity  of  soil  should  be  taken, 
beside  that  which  adheres  to  the  root^  forming  a  new  soil  in  its  new  posi- 
tion. 

There  are  certain  plants,  like  the  Saracenia,  or  side-saddle  flower,  the  cul- 
ture of  which  we  have  found  most  successfully  secured  by  using  a  large  ^  tin 
pan,"  in  which  the  roots  are  deposited,  and  which  is  buried  in  the  earth,  and 
will  retain  the  large  supply  of  water  it  requires  much  more  effectually  than 
any  other  process  we  have  tried.  But  among  all  the  other  plants  we  have 
named,  there  is  not  one  which  may  not  be  successfully  cultivated  in  almost 
every  garden. 

Beside  these,  there  are  native  vines  which  are  well  worthy  attention.  The 
Clematis  Virginiana,  or  Virgin's  Bower,  is  one  of  ^these.  It  grows  with  very 
great  rapiditv,  and  its  foliage,  its  flower,  and  its  seed-venel  are  all  prettj. 
We  have  had  it  cover  a  surface  six  by  twenty  feet,  in  a  single  season,  from 
the  growth  of  two  or  thiee  small  roots. 

Those  who  know  these  and  other  spedes  of  ornamental  plants,  may  gain 
some  time  by  transplantbfir  them  the  present  season,  in  a  very  ciureful 
ner,  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  earliest  rays  of  a  vernal  sun. 


THE     PEACH     BOT. 

An  experienced  pomologist  states  a  fact  that  we  have  never  seen  pubUshAdiy 
and  that  is,  that  to  produce  a  particular  variety  of  peach,  instead  of  innoculating 
it  b  only  necessary  to  plant  the  entirefruit  in  thefalL  If  the  peach  be  dried, 
it  will  do  equally  well  It  is  a  simpler  and  cheaper  method,  and  the  tree  cornea 
into  bearing  sooner.  We  can  account  for  the  above  result  by  the  well-known 
law  of  nature,  by  which  like  produces  like,  which  is  strengthened  when  the 
pulp,  which  iB  the  natural  manure  for  the  ^erm  in  the  kernel,  conUuning  ea- 
aential  ingredients  of  the  parent  stock,  nounsnes  its  reproductive  vigor.    This 
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theofy  waa  oonfinned  by  the  demonstration  of  seveTal  trees  which  had  evi- 
dentij  never  been  budded,  and  whose  fruit  was  identical  with  that  of  their  pro- 
gi^tor. 

The  writer  of  this  article  once  knew  a  large  peach-tree  which  was  associat- 
ed with  his  earliest  reoolieotions,  and  upon  inquiry  found  that  it  was  more  than 
forty  years  old,  while  several  generations  of  similar  trees,  in  the  same  soil,  had 
poeaed  aw«y«  In  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  peach 
orehard  every  five  or  six  years.  This  led  to  examination,  and  a  bed  of  tansy 
was  discovered  about  the  trunk.  Now,  as  this  plant  is  very  noxious  to  insects, 
its  assential  oil  being  uaed^by  entomologists  to  kill  their  specimens,  and  by  old- 
fiiKshioned  housewives  as  a  vermifuge  and  bug-bane,  it  was  naturally  inferred 
thai  the  preservation  of  this  tree  to  such  a  green  old  age,  was  attributable  to 
the  presence  of  this  plant.  It  was  decided  to  try  the  experiment  on  others, 
and  accordingly  a  few  of  the  roots  were  placed  about  each  of  the  other  trees 
on  the  premises,  some  of  which  gave  signs  of  decay.  These  roots  spread  la- 
pidJy,  so  that  it  is  necessary  every  year  to  cut  away  a  portion  of  them.  Not 
only  has  it  preserved  for  several  yean  the  sound  trees,  but  renovated  those 
that  vrwe  unsound.  The  odor  of  the  plant  doubtless  keeps  off  the  insect  ene- 
BUBi  of  this  kind  of  tree,  and  it  mignt  have  the  same  efifect  on  others,  as  the 
plum,  q^plO)  and  pear,  as  well  as  uie  dm,  sycamore,  and  other  ornamental 
trees. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  discredit  the  correctness  of  statements  honestly  made 
£>r  the  benefit  of  others,  but  we  must  confess  our  want  of  faith  in  this  recipe 
given  by  an  exchange.  The  alleged  effect  of  tansy  is  perhaps  a  natural  one. 
We  know  not  why  vermin  may  not  have  their  Ukes  or  duUkes  as  well  as 
others.  We  should  at  least  recommend  a  tiiaL  But  we  hare  known  peach- 
trees  bear  well  more  than  twenty  years,  without  the  benefit  of  this  odorous  herb. 
Oor  readen  will  also  remember  the  statements  of  our  viduable  correspondent, 
R.  B.  B.,  who  has  taken  quite  too  long  a  respite  for  ours  or  our  readers'  com* 
fort,  in  reference  to  like  producing  like  in  this  department  of  horticulture. 


SCIENCE   m   BLACKSMITHINa 

Thb  Sdmtific  Ammean  says,  ^  Sawing  heated  iron  or  steel,  is  not  known  or 
thought  of  by  blacksmiths,  and  when  several  forks  or  branches  are  to  be  formr 
ed  firom  one  stock,  even  if  the  branches  are  required  to  remain  eventually  near- 
ly in  contact,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  the  usual  method  is  to  split  Ulc  end 
cS  the  iron  with  an  awkward  chisel,  thereby  deforming  the  edge  of  each  branch, 
whidi  must  be  rent  asunder  for  the  purpose  of  hammering,  squaring,  and  shap- 
ing the  edge  of  each  ;  after  which  they  are  brought  together  as  well  as  may 
be,  usually  retaining  a  roughness  in  form,  if  not  a  deficiency  of  size  near  th^ 
juncture  of  the  branches.  Instead  of  this  tedious  process,  the  iron  when  heatr 
ed  may  be  put  into  a  vice,  and  the  ends  may  be  readily  slit  with  a  suitable  saW| 
whidi  would  save  much  labor  in  hammering,  and  filing.  A  saw  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  made  thicker  at  the  edge  than  at  the  back  and  with  uniform 
teeth  one  twelfth  oi  an  inch  apart.  The  saw  when  used,  must  be  often  dipped 
in  the  water,  to  prevent  its  becoming  too  much  heated.  There  is  also  a  method 
of  sawing  or  cutting  hardened  st^l  which  is  not  as  generally  known  as  it 
ahould  be ;  a  circular  piece  of  common  hard  iron  plate,  or  sheet  iron,  being  ad- 
justed to  a  lathf  or  by  other  means  put  into  violent  rotary  motion,  will  readily 
cut  off  a  file^  a  cutting  tool,  tempered  steel  spring,  without  in  the  least  re- 
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dndng  the  temper.  There  is  much  BTmmetarj  in  thewooderfol  effeeNif  ilu» 
Ihue^  and  iti  oatling  property  ib  attributed  to  ekotrioity.  It  wammmaL  veiy  ooo^ 
yenient  purpose,  however,  when  the  shape  is  to  be  altered  without  afieotiiige 
tbeir  temper.  It  furnishes  a  convenient  method  for  cuttiDg  teeth  to  saws;  bat 
it  €l>jectionable  on  account  of  the  newly-cut  suilice  bebg  left  so  hard  tiijit  it 
oan  not  be  readily  filed  by  a  common  file.  Gonnectedwiththesnbjectcf  ^iaj»- 
tenons  effects,"  itmay  be  stated  that  abarof  iron  of  ahnost  any  siie,  may  W 
instantly  sundered  while  hot,  by  the  api^oation  of  a  piece  of  commoD  roll  bxim- 
sftone.  A  knowledge  of  this  ikct  will  be  useful  when  some  piece  of  inm-woik. 
is  required  to  be  seveied,  but  which,  as,  is  some  times  the  case,  is  so  ooostmct- 
ed  and  situated  that  no  ordinary  chisel  or  catting  tool  can  be  brought  to 
tt^ply.  Holes  may  be  instantly  made  through  ban  or  plates  of  heated  iron^  bj 
the  i4pplication  of  pointed  pieces  of  brimstone.  This  phenomenon  is  eunooa 
although  it  seldom  affords  much  practical  utility." 

[We  begin  to  think  that  we  were  bom  under  some  peculiariy  &?ored  atar. 
Many  years  ago  we  were  fiuniliar  with  the  <^>erations  above  described  by  cor 
learned  neighbor,  and  in  our  simplicity  6iq>posed  they  were  known  to  all 
the  world.  The  "^  instantaneous"  sundering  of  iron  by  a  roll  of  brisistoBe  is  not 
BO  distinct  in  our  memcwy,  though  we  perfectly  well  remember  the  use  of  biim- 
stone  for  such  purposes.  Whether  it  was  applied  in  a  wisntifie 
can  not  testify. — Eds.  P.  L.,  &  A. 


H0M06RAPHY 


This  new  invention  is  a  wonderful  step  onward,  if  the  statements  below 
aie  reliable.  They  are  from  the  Puis  oorrespondeBee  of  the  Jfiw-Ycrk 
Times : 

^*  Homography  is  a  new  art,  an  art  of  yesterday,  or  rather  of  to-day,  for 
which  the  inventor  makes  the  following  extraordinary  claims :  Whoever  poe> 
sesses  a  printed  book,  possesses  the  stereotype  plates  of  that  book ;  whoever 
has  an  old  lithograph,  a  copy  of  an  extioii  edition,  an  imfMession  of  a  steel 
engraving,  has,  by  a  wonderful  process  of  transfer,  the  original  stone,  tlie 
original  type,  the  original  plate,  tne  original  block.  An  octavo  of  500  pages 
can  be  executed,  at  airifling  cost,  in  six  days.  Reprints  oost  but  half  the 
price  of  the  first  composition ;  and  engravings,  after  ezpeodve  origmals,  may 
be  made  for  a  few  sous.  Stereotyping  wiU  be  done  away  with ;  the  first 
edition  will  be  printed  from  type,  and  any  one  copy  fumialies  the  plates  for 
dl  successive  editions.  Rare  editions  are  annihilated,  as  one  copy  may  be 
multiplied  to  infinity,  and  that,  too,  with  all  the  typographical  pecnb'arities 
of  the  epoch  in  which  it  was  first  printed.  Books  in  forugn  iMigoages^  in 
dead  languages,  in  Hebrew,  in  Greek,  in  Sanscrit,  ma^  be  rsprc^u^  by 
workmen  completely  ignorant  of  them.  Hie  Mowing  is  the  history  of  the 
process,  as  described  by  Victor  Meuieri,  the  scientific  feuilletonist  of  the 
Prtise, 

The  inventor,  Mr.  Edward  Boyer,  a  chemist  of  Nimes,  undertook  to  solve 
the  problem  that  the  inventor  of  lithography,  Senefelder,  of  Munich,  souffht 
in  vain  to  solve — ^to  reproduce  upon  stone  any  typographical  work,  KtSo- 
graph,  or  engraving,  of  which  a  single  oopy  is  in  existence — to  do  it  instan- 
taneously, cheaply,  without  damaging  the  original,  and  so  exactly  that  the 
most  practised  eye  oan  not  tell  the  difference,  and  finally  to  multiply  the 


oopiefr  to  iftfiaity'.    In  printiple,  M.  Bbj^r  arrived  at  a  Bolation  id  1844 ;  he 
]m  iptat  ten  years  in  leseanAeB  tending  to  simplify,  dieapen,  and  render 


piMticaUe  the  prooefls.  He  has  now  snceeeded,  and  fitereotypes  a  quarto 
page  in  ten  minutes,  as  he  aaually  did  in  presence  of  M.  Mennier.  A  c»t 
of  tbe  Temptatioh  of  8t  Anthony,  which  lately  cost  a  Paris  publisher 
1280,  ijiight  haye  been  furnished  him  by  M.  Boyer  Ibr  two  cents  and  a 
^■arterl 

The'procen  ia  of  eonne  a  secret,  and  will  not  be  disclosed  even  in  speoifi* 
catioas  ibr  a  patent  M.  Boyer  does  not  mean  to  patent  his  inyention ;  he 
vill  oontiol  luid  superintend  the  business  in  France^  and  will  seU  the  secret 
to  totmga  eoantriek" 


AKEBIOAN     GAS     COMPANY. 

Wx  iitfnrmed  ouir  readers,  not  long  since,  that  this  Company  had  made 
flooh  piogiaa  in  their  arrangements  that  they  were  prepared  to  recdive 
ordetB  &r  their  lights.  Since  then  they  have  made  dedsi?e  improrements  in 
the  laechamsm  of  their  s^paratns.  They  haare  not  materially  changed  its 
dei^  bnt  have  improved  greatly  in  tbe  maimer  c^  making  them  and  the 
aeconey  of  their  w<Mrkmanship.  Their  orders  are  more  numerous  than  they 
can  readily  suj^ly ;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  the  ScUniifie  Ameri-' 
am  contained  a  contemptuous  fliog  at  Paine's  gas-light,  and  that  sentiment 
w»  but  the  echo  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  presses  of  the  countiy.  We 
think  scientific  men  would  be  likely  at  least  to  hok  at  a  light,  burning  con* 
atsatly  within  a  few  Uocks  of  them,  where  the  puWc  have  so  olten  been 
invited  to  call  and  see  it,  ere  diey  Averred  ot  even  insinuated  that  the  very 
thm^t  of'  it  was  a  waste  of  efibrL 

We  have  the  gratification  of  presenting  those  interested  in  this  matter  with 
the  Mowing  voy  satisfSactof y  evidence  relating  to  this  subject  At  the 
Haaipden  Co^ntv  Cattle  Fair,  held  at  SpriagfieM,  Mass^  one  of  these  naft- 
diioea  was  on  eihibition.    Among  the  premiums  we  notice  the  following : 

^Tmr  DoixAHs  and  Diplova  to  A.  M.  Mace,  of  Springfield,  Ux  A«ko- 
sphbuo-Oas  Machine.''  This  was  the  highest  premium  paid  for  any  work 
rf  art,  and  but  one  other  was  awarded  so  high. 

We  copy  the  followmg  paragraph  fiom  the  editorial  notice  of  this  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Sprvngfidd  Biepuhlican^  and  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
writer  has  been  heretofore  amoDg  the  unbelievers.  It  was  with  difficulty, 
we  were  informed,  that  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to  see  the  light  But  he 
weai^  and  now  hear  him : 

**  A  prominent  object  of  Interest  in  the  hall,  during  the  two  days'  exhibition, 
kas  been  the  atmospherio'gas  light  of  A.  M.  Mace.  It  is  known  to  our  citi- 
asaa  that  Mr.  Mace  has  been  making  experiments,  for  the  last  t#o  years,  in 
the  prodDctbn  of  iUunrinating-gas  from  benzole.  He  has  succeeded  in 
invaOing  a  machine  that  accomplishes  his  purposes  very  perfectly — a  ma- 
chine la^  enough  to  supply  two  bumeie,  is  easily  portable,  and  can  be 
piaoed  upon  any  taUe.  It  is  wound  up  like  a  dock,  and  will  run  three  hours. 
These  are  driven  by  springs,  while  the  larger  machines  are  driven  bv  weights. 
The  fluid  need  is^  1st,  water,  which  by  its  gravity  remldns  at  the  bottom  of 
the  resael  empbyed;  2d,  alcohol;  and  dd,  benzole,^each,  in  order,  lighter 
than  the  other.  By  the  machinery,  which  is  very  iugeniously  constructed, 
the  air  ia  forced  into  the  water  and  rendered  humid ;  then  rising  through  the 
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alcohol,  the  humid  air  takes  up  the  hydrogen,  and  passing  through  the  ben- 
zole, as  it  leaves  the  vessel  for  the  burner,  it  imbibes  carbon,  so  that  the  gas 
consumed  is  carburetted  hydrogen,  borne  in  a  large  volume  of  ur  as  a  vehi- 
cle. *  *  *  The  experiment  was  a  beautiful  one,  and,  so  far  as  we  could 
judge,  entirely  satisfactory.  The  argand-bumer  exhibited,  gave  a  light  we 
have  rarely  seen  surpassed.'' 

With  this  £as,  it  has  been  estimated,  by  very  careful  experiments,  Ihataiz 
mills  will  furnish  a  quantity  of  light  equal  to  that  produced  by  oil  at  a  doUar 
a  gallon,  costing  nineteen  mills,  in  a  common  solar  lamp.  According  to  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  Mace,  as  given  by  the  editor  of  the  BepubUean,  three  finirths 
of  a  cent  an  hour  produces  a  light  equal  to  a  common  solar  lamp  or  a  foor- 
feet  gas-burner. 

There  is  a  very  marked  peculiarity  in  th'is  ffss.  It  is  well  known  that 
colors  can  not  be  accurately  distinguished  by  the  liffht  of  oil  or  of  common 
gas.  But  with  this  gas  there  is  no  such  difficulty.  Nor  will  this  be  recdved 
with  so  much  hesitation,  when  we  also  add,  that  with  this  gas  a  prism  gives 
the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum.  This  is  the  highest  possible  recommenda- 
\  tion  of  any  artificial  light    In  fact,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  other  artificial 

t  light  will  bear  this  test. 

I  We  regard  this,  we  have  stated  more  than  once,  as  one  of  the  great  dis- 

:|  coveries  of  the  age.    Others  have  tried  various  plans,  and  with  partial  success. 

t  Those  who  have  been  most  successful,  obtained  their  results  by  borrowing 

\  from  this  patent,  and  without  it  we  do  not  believe  that  success  can  be 

i  achieved,  in  any  attempt  at  making  each  household  independent  in  die 

i  manufacture  of  a  good  gas-light    So  far,  we  believe  in  the  correctness  of  the 

j  report  of  the  committee  of  the  ^as  companies,  who  visited  Mr.  Paine  at 

I  Worcester  years  ago,  who  stated  that  they  did  not  believe  that  lur  passing 

'  through  a  cold  carbonaceous  substance  w^uld  be  catalyzed  so  as  to  produce 

;  a  good  light    This  patent  secures  this  result  admirably,  and,  so  far  as  we 

have  discovered,  no  other  has  proved  successful  in  this  respect 

The  cost  of  these  machines,  capable  of  supplying  ten  fan-lights,  will  be 
within  fifty  doUars,  and  the  care  required  in  their  management  k  a  mere 
trifle.  Those  who  have  bought  territories,  we  are  informed,  are  making  a 
very  good  busmess  of  it. 


!♦ 
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Thji  enormous  quantities  of  scoria  cast  aside  daily  from  the  blast  fumaoes 
/  of  the  iron-works  of  the  South- Wales  coal-field  are,  it  appears,  about  to  be 

'  turned  to  good  account  by  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Smilh,  of  Philadelphia.   Tbia 

i  gentleman,  with  a  staff  of  assistant  chemists,  has  for  some  time  been  staying  at 

]  Merthyr  with  a  view  of  experimenting  upon  the  blast-furnace  scoria,  witb  the 

i  object  of  producing  therefrom  a  variety  of  articles  in  daily  use,  such  as  square 

tiles,  paving  flags,  bottles,  and  utensils  of  domestic  use.  In  converting  the  fur- 
nace cinder.  Dr.  Smith  has  been  very  successful.  The  bottles  thus  made  are 
much  tougher  and  the  annealment  b  more  perfect  than  in  the  common  glass 
ones,  from  which,  in  their  appearance,  the  new  bottles  can  not  be  distu^uiahed. 


aWTNOTS'S  PITMP-WOBKS.  gdS 


GT^TNKB'S   FUMP-WORKS,    ATLANTIC   DOCKS. 

Fbw  men  have  labored  more  in  securing  valuable  improvements,  in  the 
variooB  departments  of  mechanics,  than  Mr.  Gwjnne.  There  is  no  question 
that  Mi.  Gwynne's  hydraulic  pumps  are  among  the  most  efficient  means  for 
ekevating  fluids.  They  have  also  great  advantage  over  the  more  common  pumps, 
in  remainiDg  a  loug  time  in  perfect  order.  We  have  lately  commended  Mr. 
Garej's  pumpe.  Between  these  two,  those  who  wish  for  the  most  powerful 
action,  aft  the  least  cost,  are  very  haid  to  suit,  if  they  will  not  be  perfectly 
satisfied.  We  suppose  that  under  different  circumstances,  one  or  the  other  of 
these  may  deserve  the  preference.  But  to  give  more  particular  information 
we  append  the  following  statement  of  facts. 

At  Mh  Gwynne's  pump-works,  Atlantic  Docks,  Brooklyn,  we  witnessed 
the  operation  of  one  of  his  small-sized  drainage  pumps,  a  suc-inch  discharge- 
pomp^  driven  by  a  siz-horse  power  engine,  bringing  the  steam  some  three 
hnndvsd  feet,  and  filling  a  tank  of  over  one  thousand  gallons  in  less  than  one 
minute,  by  our  watch.  As  near  as  we  could  calculate,  the  water  was  raised 
twelve  feet,  affi>rding  a  water-power  sufficient  to  drive  a  large  cotton  or  wool- 
knmill. 

Mr.  G.  believes,  and  exhibits  experiments  in  proof  of  it,  that  with  one  of 
his  large  pmnps  he  could  have  pumped  the  Arctic  dry  in  twelve  minute. 
Bat  we  will  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself.  He  has  lately  sent  out  to  par- 
ties interested  in  this  subject,  a  circular  containing  the  following  state- 
ments: 

*^  I  take  this  method  of  laying  before  you  a  statement  of  what  my  appa- 
ratus  can'  effect,  and  what  I  am  prepared  to  do  to  insure  its  immediate  adop- 
tion on  ail  ocean  steamships  and  steamboats  carrying  passengers.  One  of 
moderate  size  and  cost,  say : 

f^  Soet  mie,  4  fiMt  loiur,  weight  1  ton,  ooBt]$760,  wiU  pump  60  barrels  p«r  minute. 

4  "       «      "        "     8      *'    $1500,      "      aoo      "       « 

5  "         7        "  •*       71      "      $8000,        "         500        "         ** 

They  can  be  made  of  a  capacity  to  throw  2500  barrels  per  minute,  and 
still  be  small  in  size,  weight,  and  cost. 

As  a  fire-engine,  they^would  serve  effectually  to  put  out  the  most  extensive 
fire  that  could  occur  on  shipboard.*'    He  then  adds  as  follows : 

^  I  am  prepared  to  build  any  size  that  may  be  ordered,  (the  three  sizes 
above  mentioned  are  on  hand,)  place  it  on  board  a  barge,  have  a  fair  trial 
made  of  it,  and  if  it  Mb  to  perform  as  stipulated,  I  will  forfeit  and  pay  to 
maj  charitable  institution  the  price  agreed  for  the  engine ;  if  it  perform  as 
agreed,  the  party  ordering  to  receive  and  pay  for  it.  I  will  give  ample  secu- 
ri^  to  keep  them  in  repair  for  twenty  years,  the  owner  paying  me  an  annual 
lom  equal  to  five  per  cent  on  its  first  cost  I  will  leave  it  optional  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  ocean  steamship  first  ordering  two  pumping^ngines  of  500 
oarrels  per  minute  capacity,  to  pay  for  them  or  not  after  the  pumps  are  in 
<q>eration  on  their  ship.  I  am  induced  to  make  this  offer  for  two  reasons--a 
desire  to  save  human  life,  and  to  realize  a  large  profit  from  my  invention. 
Those  who  biow  me  intimately  will  understand  which  inducement  weighs 
most  with  me." 

Hia  references  are  among  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  of  New-York. 

We  append  a  description  of  this  pump,  with  engravings  of  its  different 
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parts.    The  same  letters  on  different  engravings  rrfer  to  corresponding 
parts. 

Fig.  1  is  a  top  yiew.    A  is  tlie  stationary  water-case  or  chamber,  (Mted 
faat  to  the  foimdation-idate  B,)  in  which  the  piston  or  disc  rotates^  Biotion 


t 
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being  given  to  it  by  the  shaft  C,  on  which  is  keyed  fast  the^  pulley  or  ba&d- 
wheel  D,  and  supported  on  its  ontor  end  by  the  standards  <x  pedestals  and 
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Fig.  8.    Blde^tow 
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Fig.  4.  FenpectiTe  yfew. 
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368        MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON  BY  THE  RENTON  PROCESS. 

boxea  EE.    This  shaflj  where  it  enters  the  water-case,  has  a  stoffiDg-boz  or 
glandf  F.  G  is  the  auction  or  entrance-pipe ;  H  the  forcing  or  discharge-pipe; 
and  I  a  branch-pipe,  fitted  witha  screw-cap,  for  the 
^^^A  purpose  of  charging  the  pump  previous  to  start- 

I^^H  ing  it    J  is  a  smaU  ping,  or  vent-hole,  and  K  a 

^^^1  cock  to  let  out  the  water  when  the  pump  is  ez- 

^^^H  posed  to  frost 


capacity  from  twenty-five  to  four  thousaod  gal- 
lons per  minute.  The  diameters  of  cytinder,  in 
difierent  sizes,  vary  from  one  inch  to  eighteen 
inches;  and  of  the  suction-pipe,  from  two  to 
twenty  inches.  The  number  of  revolutions  re- 
quired to  raise  water  fifteen  feet  hjgb,  from 


f»    « 


eighteen  hundred  to  four  hundred.    Th^  prices 

.  <  •  •  p    1  nin  from  $30  to  12000. 

.*«,*>  ^_\  Mr.  G.  has  lately  contrived  a  combination  of 

*  *  *^:.«  \         his  pump  and  a  steam-engine,  for  purposes  of 

irrigation,  for  canals,  dry-docks,  mines,  quarries 

factories,  cities,  etc,  etc 

In  difierent  sizes,  the  diameters  of  the  cylin- 

*.    (»ft^4  •  V'^'l  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^    ^    twenty-four    inches. 

I  f  f  *  *  **  ^  *  *  *  ^  «^  Length  of  stroke  from  eight  to  eighteen  inches; 

^^*  •  r  t  *  \.^^^  barrels  of  water  raised  per  minute,  from  one  to 

_?_?:.— ---^         f^^^  hundred;  prices,  from  $116  to  $3000. 

Fool  of  sih'SLuit  jHpp,  wjiliTalve 
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MANUFACTURE    OF   IRON   BY   THE   RENTON   PROCESS. 

The  Forest  City  Iron  \YorkB,  manufacturing  iron  by  the  Renton  process,  says 
the  Cleveland  Leader,  went  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1854.  The 
Leader  remarka : 

"  After  encountering  a  series  of  difl&culties  incident  to  all  new  projects,  the  new 
principle  was  put  to  a  final  test  last  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  result  was  a 
complete  vindication  of  the  sagacity  of  the  projectors  and  of  the  skill  of  Mr. 
Kenton.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  during  the  trial  In  a  pe- 
riod of  three  houi^,  six  blooms,  varying  in  weight  from  60  to  161  ponnds  were 
run  off.  Within  fiye  hours  1188  lbs.  were  run  off,  averaging  per  hour  dur- 
ing the  firat  three  hours  227  pounds,  and  during  the  last  two  hours  303  ponnds. 
There  will  b^  no  diffieuhy  in  running  off  three  tons  of  blooms  per  day,  from 
eaeh  furnace,  and  as  the  present  works  will  contain  twelve  furnaces,  the  pro- 
duct each  day,  will  be  about  forty  tons. 

The  ne^  process  is  extremely  simple  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  quali- 
ties of  iron ,  The  portion  of  ore  usuaUy  called  dross,  is  more  easily  melted  than 
the  iron  ;  and  this  fact  probably  suggested  the  idea  of  the  new  process  to  Mr. 
Kenton.  By  reducing  the  ore  to  alx)ut  the  consbtency  of  coarse  sand,  and 
subjecting  it  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  cause  the  particles  of  iron  to  cement^  and 
the  dross  ja  melted  and  thus  separated  from  the  iron  which  is  taken  out  in 
masses,  called  balls,  and  beaten  into  blooms.    The  hammer  weighs  neady 
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10,000  pounds^  and  the  ore-crnsher  poesesses  snch  vast  power  that  fifleen  tons 
eae  be  crashed  in  sixty  minutes. 

Sererai  scientific  gentlemen  were  present  dnringthe  trial,  among  them  Mr. 
Prijambe,  Mr.  Benton,  Mr.  Houston,  who  is  erectmgiron  works  on  the  same 
principle,  and  a  gentlemen  from  Boston,  eminent  in  the  literary  world.  All 
weie  peifecUy  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  result 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Photooeapht  :  Wax-Paper  Procbbs. — ^At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lon- 
don Phot<^ra]|^hic  Society,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Townsend,  giving  the 
lesiiItB  of  a  series  of  experiments  instituted  by  him  in  reference  to  the  wax- 
paper  process.  One  of  the  great  objections  hitherto  made  to  this  process  has 
been  its  slowness,  as  compared  witli  the  original  Calotjrpe  process,  and  ito 
various  modifications ;  and  another,  that  its  preparation  involved  some  com- 
plexity of  manipulation.  Mr.  Townsend  has  simplified  the  process  materially, 
mrving  found  that  the  use  of  the  fluoride  and  eyanide  of  potassium,  as  directed 
by  Le  Gray,  in  no  way  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  process,  eiiiier  in  accele- 
ntiDg  or  otherwise.  The  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium  with  free  iodine 
give  a  paper  which  produces  rapid,  sure,  and  clean  results.  He  cUscards 
whey,  sugar  of  milk,  grape-sugar,  etc,  hidierto  deemed  essential,  but  which 
his  experience  shows  to  be  unnecessary.  He  exhibited  three  negatives  of  the 
same  view,  taken  consecutively  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  the 
respective  exposures  of  thirty  seconds,  two  and  a  half  minut^  and  ten 
minuiesy  each  of  which  was  good  and  perfect.    The  formula  he  adopts  is : 

Iodide  of  potassium, 600  grs. 

Bromide  of  potassium,        -        -  from  150  to  250  *' 

Be-sublimed  iodine, 6  " 

Distilled  water, 40  oz. 

The  waxed  papers  are  wholly  immersed  in  this  solution,  and  left  to  soak  at 
least  two  hours,  and  are  then  hung  to  dry  in  the  usual  way.  The  papers  are 
made  sensitive  by  whoUy  immersing  them  in  aoeto-nitrate  of  silver  of  the 
foUowing  proportions : 

Nitrate  of  silver, 80  grs. 

Acetic  acid,      *       -        -        -        *  «    -  30  minims. 

Distilled  water, 1  oz. 

the  papers  remaining  in  this  solution  not  less  than  eight  minutes.  They  are 
washed  in  two  waters  for  eight  minutes  each,  and  then  blotted  off  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Mr.  Townsend  states  that  there  is  no  need  to  fear  leaving 
the  p^per  in  the  sensitive  bath  too  long.  He  has  left  it  in  the  bath  fourteen 
horns  without  any  injury.  The  paper  thus  prqiared  will  keep  ten  or  twelve 
dm;  it  may  be  longer,  but  his  experience  does  not  extend  beyond  that  time. 
mth  paper  thus  prepared,  a  portrait  was  exhibited,  taken  in  fifty-five  seconds, 
ia  a  loom  with  a  side  Hght,  but  it  must  be  added  that  in  this  instance  the 
paper  was  not  washed,  but  was  blotted  off  immediately  on  its  leaving  the 
senritive  bath,  though  not  used  until  two  hours  had  elapsed.  Mr.  Townsend 
Qses^  for  developing,  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  add,  with  a  dram  of  aceto- 
nitrate  to  every  four  ounces  of  it,  but  he  considen  that  this  proportion  of 
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aoeUMutimte  nay  be  beneSciAUy  leMoud.  He  finde  that  bjr  tihos  fHooms  he 
is  certain  of  succefis,  and  is  never  troubled  with  that  browning  over  of  th» 
paper  wiiieh  so  often  attends  the  use  of  the  other  methods  of  preparation. 
Beskle  the  rapidity  of  aoti<A  which  he  states,  th«re  is  the  further  adtanti^ 
that  a  leogthened  ezposiue  is  aot  ii^uiious.  Th^  proportion  of  bronude  mikj 
Tary  from  150  grs.  to  250  gn.;  less  than  150  is  not  sufficient  to  prodooe  a 
maximum  of  rapidity,  whilst  more  than  250  adds  nothing  to  the  effect 

IiiFRBSBioN  BY  HEAT,  OB  Thbrmottpt. — ^This  proccBs  proposcd  by  M.  Abate 
is  very  simple,  and  is  based  on  the  destructiye  action  exerted  by  chlorhydric 
acid  on  organic  substances.  Suppose  for  example  we  have  a  slice  of  wood  of 
which  we  wish  a  faithful  impression.  The  wood  is  exposed  for  some  minutes, 
to  the  action  of  cold  vapors  of  chlorhydric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  it  is  wet  light- 
ly with  either  of  these  acids  diluted.  The  slice  of  wood,  wiped  with  care,  is 
placed  on  a  piece  of  paper,  cotton  cloth,  or  white  woodj  in  a  press,  and  a  blow 
sthick.  The  impression  is  at  first  invisible ;  but  on  exposing  it  to  a  strong  heat, 
it  gradually  appears,  and  exhibits  a  peifoct  picture  of  the  wood.  This  opera- 
lion  may  be  repeated  indefinitely,  For  oak,  maple^  hazel,  etc^  the  picture  la 
^  of  the  color  of  the  wood;  but  for  mahogany,  rose  wood  and  many  others,  the 

color  is  modified,  and  if  a  perfect  colored  picture  is  desired,  it  should  be  taken 
on  a  previously  prepared  tint  of  the  required  Idnd. 

It  occurs  to  us  that|  by  tiding  an  impression  on  apkte  of  nnc,tin,maTble, 
or  other  substance  attached  by  adds,  a  negative  relief  might  be  obtained,  whkh 
would  serve  for  reproducing  pictures  of  the  impressions.  FitiaUy,  if  the  image 
of  M.  Abate  is  obtained  with  a  substance  which  is  a  conductor  of  dectricity, 
it  may  then  be  reproduced  by  electrotypy. 

VsKD  Antique  Ma&ble. — ^The  papers  state  that  the  New  City  Hall  of  New- 
York  is  to  be  built  of  Yerd  Antique  ot  Serpentine  marble,  either  fix>m  Ver- 
mont or  the  quarries  of  Mlford,  Connecticut  The  latter  is  a  miserable  ma- 
terial for  all  out-door  use,  though  elegant  for  in-door  purposes.  When  the  Mil- 
ford  quarries  were  first  opened  some  85  to  40  years  since,  the  polished  slabs 
were  used  as  monuments  in  the  New  Haven-Cemetery;  and  now  they  are  as 
gray  and  rough  as  if  remnants  of  Assyrian  antiqmty.  The  Vermont  material 
IS  more  purely  a  serpentine  rode,  and  will  not  wear  as  unevenly.  But  unp(^- 
ished,  it  is  a  dull,  blackish,  gloomy  stone,  tummg  brownish  gray  on  exposure, 
and  fit  only  for  a  prison.  It  is  quite  time  that  in  the  selection  cl  building  ma- 
terial for  public  structures  in  the  United  States,  some  reJbrenoe  should  be  had 
to  the  quality  and  fitness  of  the  rock.  The  Oreeks  were  wise  in  using  mate- 
rial which  2000  years  have  not  wasted  nor  diminished  in  beauty.— ^j^ 
i  SiLExiAK  Marble. — ^This  k  a  new  and  most  valuable  composition,  and  is 

}  said  to  contain  some  properties  superior  to  the  best  qualities  <tf  marble,  sna- 

^^  tauda^  heat^  without  injury,  to  a  greater  extent  than  marUe.    It  is  not 

J  injured  by  oil  or  grme,  is  readily  okansed  with  water,  and  restorsd  to  a  fine 

[jl  polish  by  rubbing  with  a  soft  cloth.    It  is  much  superior  to  Sc^lioia,  as  it 

ooiriains  no  animal  or  vegetable  substaaoea^  as  glue  or  paste,  consequently  ia 
Bot  injured  by  moisture;  and  as  the  coloring  is  throi^  the  whole  mass,  it  ia 
not  possible  for  the  suiboe  to  peel  ^  Us  enamelled  iron,  but  will  anstam  ite 
oiiginal  appearance  fi>r  agea. 

Any  article  that  (lan  be  formed  of  stone  is  readily  made  of  thia  oompositioQ, 
and  many  of  them  at  less  than  one  half  the  oost  of  similar  artioles  laede  of 
marUe. 

Persons  desirous  of  eoEamining  tUa  auiUs^mej  be  gratified  by  caUing  at 
No/498  Broadway. 
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048-Tae  in  HoaTXonLTUBs.-*-A  diBooferj  which  is  likely  to  be  of  great 
adpanUige  to  agriculture,  baa  jufit  been  reported  to  the  Agricultural  Society 
9t  Ckrmoat,  (Oiee.)  A  gardener,  whoee  frames  and  hot-houfie  required 
painting,  decided  on  making  them  black,  as  likely  to  attract  the  heat  better, 
and  from  a  principle  of  economy  he  made  use  of  gas-tar  instead  of  black 
paint  The  work  was  performed  during  the  winter,  and  on  the  approach  of 
spring  the  gardener  was  surprised  to  find  that  all  the  spiders  and  insects 
which  usually  infested  his  hot-house  had  disappeared,  and  also  that  a  vine 
which  for  the  last  two  years  had  so  fallen  off  that  he  had  intended  to  replace 
it  by  another,  had  acquired  fresh  force  and  vigor,  and  ga?e  every  sign  of 
producing  a  large  crop  of  grapes.  He  afterward  used  we  same  substance 
to  the  posts  and  trellis-works  which  supported  the  trees  in  the  open  air,  and 
met  with  the  same  result,  all  the  caterpillars  and  other  insects  completely 
disappearing.  It  is  said  that  similar  experiments  have  been  made  in  some 
of  the  vineyards  of  the  Gironde,  with  similar  results. — Galignam!s  Messenger. 

GkrANO  TOR  TBS  Suoab-Oahe. — ^The  New-Orleans  Delta  contains  the 
particulars  of  some  experiments  with  guano  on  the  sugar-cane.  The  guanoed 
part  ^  tamed  out  the  largest  and  heayiest  canes  in  the  field,  and  produced 
of  first  and  second  clarified  sugars  2500  pounds  per  arpent.^  The  s»ne 
ground  had  never  before  produced  ^  more  than  1000  pounds  per  arpent" 
With  guano,  the  experimenter  is  convinced  no  rotation  of  crop  is  required 
to  produce  the  finest  and  heaviest  canes  in  Louisiana.  Another  planter  who 
had  used  guano,  says  he  '^  never  saw  a  heavier  stand  and  higher  canes  in 
thu  State  than  the  guano  canes.*^  From  the  great  increase  obtained  from 
the  application  of  ammoniacal  manures  to  wheat  and  other  cereal  grains,  we 
have  long  been  satisfied  that  they  would  prove  equally  beneficial  to  the 
oareal  sugar-cane,  while  from  the  large  quantity  of  cane  obtained  per  acre, 
and  the  comparatively  high  price  of  the  sugar,  they  would  afford  a  profit 
wUch  wheat-groweiB  could  not  h<^e  for. — Rtural  NeuhTcrker, 

Pacific  Mill  at  Laweknce,  thb  Largest  in  the  World. — The  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  mill  in  the  world  is  the  Pacific,  at  Lawrence.  It 
makes  none  bftt  the  finest  kinds  of  goods,  and  the  success  of  its  operations 
is  looked  to  with  great  interest  by  manufacturers.  The  floor  surface  of  thb 
immense  structure  is  sixteen  acres ;  the  largest  mill  in  England  is  eleven 
and  a  half  acres.  There  are  now  in  operation  40,000  cotton  spindles  and 
10,000  worsted  spindles,  and  these  are  to  be  increased  to  80,000  and  20,000 
respectively.  There  are  1200  looms  in  operation,  to  be  increased  to  2400, 
These,  with  two  thousand  hands,  produce  300,000  pieces  of  cloth  per  annum, 
(me  half  de  laines.  The  weekly  consumption  of  cotton  is  20,000  pounds, 
aay  1,500,000  per  annum,  and  500,000  pounds  of  wool.  Once  a  month, 
the  two  tiiousand  hands  assemble  at  the  cashier's  ofSce,  where  Mr.  Glapp 
pays  out  to  them  1500,000  for  wages,  appropriating  to  each  one  the  exact 
amount  she  has  earned. — LoweU  faumat. 

CoAi*  IN  Indiana. — ^For  several  months  past,  a  Mn  Eerstmaa  has  been 
boiing  for  coal  at  ijvansville,  Ind.,  being  fully  satisfied  by  geological  investi- 
gations that  the  town  must  be  upon  an  inmiense  bed  of  that  mineral  He 
has  at  length  been  successful  in  reaching  a  large  vein  of  coal,  which  he  says 
is  so  satisfactory  in  its  character  that  he  is  about  to  commence  sinkix^  a. 
shaft,  which  wiU  penetrate  the  vein  about  the  1st  of  December,  In  two  or 
three  years,  he  expects  to  be  able  to  dig  and  deliver  coal,  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  town,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  thousand  bushels  a  day,  if  desired.    Pre- 
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vious  to  undertaking  his  experiments,  he  obtained  from  the  city  government 
the  right  to  run  a  tunnel,  with  a  railroad  track  under  any  of  the  streets,  m 
the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  city,  promising  by  thit 
means  to  deliver  coal  in  the  city  at  the  same  price  at  which  it  can  be  sold  at 
the  principal  shaft. 

GnowiKa  Fish. — The  Cleveland  (0.)  Oily  Fact  says  that  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  things  exhibited  at  their  late  County  Fair  was  a  lot  of  brook-trout 
artificially  bred  by  Drs.  Garlick  and  Ackley,  whose  labors  in  this  line  we 
have  heretofore  noticed.  They  showed  several  broods  of  fish  in  difierent 
stages  of  growth,  and  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  grow  fish 
as  it  is  fowls,  or  any  other  description  of  food. 

Plastbr  and  Guano  for  Cotton. — A  gentleman  in  Orangeburg,  S.  C, 
writes :  *^In  1853, 1  made  the  following  experiment,  with  guano  and  plaster, 
on  sixty  acres  of  land :  100  pounds  of  guano,  and  50  pounds  of  gypsum  per 
acre;  cost,  $3;  total,  $180.  The  increased  production  was  100  pounds  of 
clean  cotton  to  the  acre,  or  6000  at  9  cents  net  per  pound,  or  $540  with  a 
*•  jwofit  of  $360." 

The  Kni/e-Grinder  has  certainly  been  to  Toledo  and  sharpened  up  the 
Blade.    Read : 

"  Thb  Difference. — A  correspondent  asks.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  crop  of  corn  in  the  field  and  a  crop  of  corn  in  a  hen  ? 

Not  much  difference  this  year,  we  should  guess.  The  crop  in  either 
amounts  to  only  a  few^cib." — Cleveland  Weekly  Leader, 

Certainly.    We  shouldn't  like  to  be  obliged  to  handle  that  blade. 

J  New  Printino-Press. — ^Mr.  Stephen  Brown,  a  journeyman  printer,  of 

^  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  invented  a  new  printing-press.    The  Standard  says 

of  it: 

<*  By  the  model  exhibited  to  us,  a  job  in  four  colors  can  be  worked  at  the 
rate  of  five  hundred  copies  per  hour,  and  in  elegant  style.  One  impression 
only  is  given  for  the  whole  form — the  colors  being  given  by  different  roWea^ 
and  the  impression  taken  at  once.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  one  letter  can 
by  this  press  be  printed  in  one,  two,  three,  or  four  colors,  if  desired ;  the 
body  of  the  letter  may  be  black,  red,  or  blue,  and  the  outside  shaded  with 
^  an  entirely  different  color.     As  a  press  for  printing  in  colors,  the  new  inven- 

tion is  the  most  perfect  ever  exhibited  in  this  country,  and  must  effect  a  re-^ 
volution  in  that  branch  of  the  printing  business. 

As  a  general  press,  it  is  quite  as  good,  if  not  better  than  the  Adams.  In 
our  opinion,  it  possesses  several  advantages  over  that  press,  even  for  book 
work,  general  jobbing,  or  newspaper  work." 

^^  Another  Fast  Printing-Press. — The  following  seems  to  excel  all  inven- 

^«i^  tions  heretofore  put  in  operation : 

^  Wilkinson's  Cylindrical  Rotary  Press  prints  simultaneously  from  a  roll 

of  paper  both  sides  of  a  newspaper,  delivering  Xh^  papers  cut  and  ready  for 

folding.    The  press  is  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  very  oompact 

It  is  not  over  eight  feet  in  length  by  four  in  breadth  and  five  in  height    A 

secure  frame-work  supports  two  pairs  of  cylinders,  each  about  eighteen  inches 

in  diameter.    Upon  one  of  these  cylinders  are  the  types  that  print  one  ^de 

of  the  paper,  and  upon  the  other  those  that  print  the  reverse,  the  printing 

i  cylinder  which  gives  the  impression  being  below  in  the  one  p«r,  and  above  in 

f  ^  the  other.    A  roll  of  printing  paper  is  suspended  on  an  iron  rod  or  axle  on 

'  one  end  of  the  frame-work  on  a  level  with  the  cylinders,  and  but  a  foot  or 
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two  removed  from  the  neareBt  one.    And  this  with  the  inking -rolls  and  the 
eatting  apparatus,  coDstitntes  all  the  machinery. 

Th6  process  of  printing  is  commenced  by  taking  the  end  of  the  paper 
from  the  roll  and  drawing  it  through  the  press  on  a  nearly  horizontal  line, 
paning  it  over  one  cylinder  and  under  the  other.  The  power  is  then  applied, 
and  the  cylinders  revolve,  causing  a  corresponding  revolution  of  the  roll  of 
paper  which  is  thus  passed  between  the  cylinders,  receiving  its  impressions  on 
either  side  as  it  goes.  As  it  passes  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  machine,  it 
is  cutoff  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  separate  sheets  fall  regularly  into  a  pile. 
The  cutting  apparatus  i&  of  admirable  simplicity  and  beauty,  and  cuts  wet 
paper  as  infallibly  as  dry. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  how  remarkably  simple  is  thia 
machine.  There  is  no  backward  or  '  reciprocating  motion,'  as  the  mechanics 
term  it,  nothing  but  a  simple  forward  revolution  of  the  type  and  printing 
^liDders.  The  speed  at  which  these  cylinders  may  be  made  to  revolve, 
would  seem  to  be  only  limited  by  the  rate  at  which  the  paper  may  be  made 
to  unwind  from  the  roll,  and  this  is  obviously  very  great 

hi  the  experimental  trial  observed  by  us,  the  papers  were  thrown  off  at 
Ae  rate  of  seventy-five  per  minute.  This  number  we  iudged  could  be  easily 
doaUed,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  inventor,  that  it  could  be  quadrupled 
without  difBculty.  If  so,  the  machine  will  print  eighteen  thousand  news- 
papers per  hour,  which  is  something  more  than  double  the  capacity  of  our 
great  press,  which  is  not,  we  believe,  surpassed  by  any  newspaper  press  now 
ruDoiDg." 

VsRMONT  Mabblb. — Wq  are  authorized  to  say  that  the  '*  American  Yerd 
Antique  Marble  Company"  has  made  a  contract  with  the  United  Statea 
go?emment  for  a  large  quantity  of  the  Boxbnry  (Vt)  Yerd  Antique  Marble, 
to  be  used  in  the  interior  of  the  new  Capitol  at  Washington  for  ornamental 
purposes,  in  the  form  of  columns,  pilasters,  panels,  etc.,  to  be  mingled  with 
white  marbla  Vermont  can  furnish  superior  white  marble  also.  OanH 
some  of  the  smart  boys  oa  the  west  aide  of  the  mountain  get  a  contract?  In 
anticipation  of  a  demand  for  their  beautiful  marble,  the  people  of  Boxbury 
have  done  a  great  deal  the  past  year  in  building  and  other  improvements, 
and  we  are  glad  that  their  expectations  are  in  so  fair  a  way  of  being  realised. 
—Ft  Watchman. 

YsRuoNT  Maohinbry  FOR  Enoland. — We  noticed  the  other  day,  at  the 
manufactory  of  the  Robbins  &  Lawrence  Company  in  this  village,  a  beauti- 
ful lot  of  about  thirty  machines,  just  completed  and  about  to  be  shipped  for 
England,  to  be  used  there  in  the  manufacture  of  government  arms.  They 
are  the  first  lot  completed  on  a  large  order,  (amounting,  we  believe,  to  about 
$100,000)  recently  giving  by  the  government  agent^  after  inspecting  the 
work  of  different  establishments.  This  machinery  is  procured,  we  under- 
hand, for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  Amerkan  process,  by  which  the 
parts  to  the  difi^rent  guns  are  made  uniform  and  interchangeable. —  Windsor 
JcumaL 

The  Mosqutto. — ^We  cut  the  following  firom  an  exchange  in  which  it  is 
appended  to  a  description  of  some  experiments  in  raising  mosquitoes : 

"The  development  of  the  mosquito  is  a  curious  process.  In  the  first 
place  the  egg  becomes  what  is  called  the  '  watex^Uger'  that  devours  the 
smaller  animdculse  with  insatiable  appetite. 

In  a  spectrum  of  a  drop  of  water,  projected  from  a  hydro-oxygen  micro- 
«0ope  we  have  seen  the  alodow  of  one  of  these  water  fiends  swallow  the 
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•hadowa  of  a  doam  imaUer  impa--th6  lanr»  of  midgea  and  bvA  'amaUflr 
deer' — ^in  less  than  three  miimtea. 

In  doe  time  a  change  comes  over  the  monster.  Nature  eoTelopa  it  ia  • 
pellicle,  or  aemi-traa^rest  shroud,  from  whieh  all  the  Mitenni&  of  the  mos- 
quito stiek  out  atone  end  audits  tail  at  the  other. 

Finally  the  creatwe  lises  to  the  surface,  the  caul  bursts,  and  out  flies  th# 
insect  like  aa  internal  illustration  of  the  fable  of  Fbyche.  In  £hre  days  tha 
machinery  of  its  exiatanee,  whidi  is  wound  up  to  go  for  thst  time  iad  m> 
longer,  nms  down.    Sudi  is  the  biography  <^  the  mosquito." 

Fat  Turketb. — If  you  would  have  good  fiit  turkeys  for  Christmas,  feed 
them  liberally  with  charcoal-dust.  If  you  don't  beliere  it,  try  it,  and  if  ii 
fuls  send  us  the  tuikeys. 

Illustrated  Magazivk  or  Art,  and  Dioksks'  Houskhold  Words,  have 
been  disposed  of  by  Mr.  McElrath  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Diz,  of  this  city,  who  will 
publish  the  latter  r^larly  on  every  Thursday.  The  IlluitfoUed  Magcaitm 
IS  still  monthly. 

When  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  publications,  we  used  to  find 
them  worthy  of  attention,  and  noticed  them  as  such.  Becently,  and  for 
months^  we  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  either,  and  hence  know  nothing  about 
them. 


AMBRIOAK      PATENTS. 

Eir«BAyDro  AHD  PAnmNo  ov  Glass. — A  very  important  inrentton  haa 
been  recently  achieved  by  Mr.  Whipple,  of  BoeCon,  who  proposes  to  transfer, 
print,  or  engrave  on  glass,  by  purely  mechanical  means,  any  device,  scroll, 
laadacape,  or  even  shadid  portrait,  with  all  the  fidelity  of  a  wood  engraving; 
and  this  with  a  rapidity  and  cheapness  heretofore  undreamt  o£  The  present 
mode  of  engraving  fififures  upon  glass,  by  grinding  upon  a  wheel,  requirea 
much  time  and  skuifiil  workmen,  and  while  absolutely  precluding  the 
producticm  of  other  than  heavy  and  straight,  or,  slightly  oi&rved  lines, 
renders  nearly  impracticable  any  very  close  imitation  of  the  pattern  or 
copy.  The  new  process,  on  the*eontrary,  guarantees  that  each  piece  operated 
upon  shall  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  preceding  one,  insures  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  perfection  in  every  detail,  renders  practicable  the  execution  of  fine 
lines,  shades,  and  points,  and,  while  requiring  no  unusual  perfeetion  of  form, 
actually  dispenses  vrith  the  extravagant  thidmess  of  fflaas  hitherto  required 
in  articles  to  be  engraved  upon,  as  well  as  figures,  wiUi  nearly  eqoal  fiualxtj 
on  perfectly  plain  or  uneven  sheets  of  plate^lass,  cylindrical  or  conical  drink- 
ing vessels,  globular  or  irregular-shaped  lamp<dbades,  and,  in  fac^  in  any  of 
the  usual  forms  in  whidbi  vitreous  material  is  applied  to  uaefiil  or  ofnameotai 
purposes. 

The  most  remarkable  point,  in  connection  with  the  machine,  is  its  extreme 
simplidty ;  it  is  of  small  size,  and  may  be  carried  in  one  hand,  with  all  ita 
Mpurtenances,  including  a  puUev  for  driving  it  by  steam  or  water-power. 
ThtQQ  full-sized  machines  have  already  been  constructed,  and  others  are  m 
progress,  it  beiog  desired  to  enter  immediately  on  the  manufacture  and  sale, 
on  a  large  scale,  of  ^hss  thus  ornamented.  It  is  estimated  that  one  girl  can 
attend  to  four  macmucs,  and  that  each  ot  the  four  will  engrave  a  goblet,  or 
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ofter  Bmall  ftrtiele^  in  from  Ubree  to  ten  mintttos,  ihas  aSbrding  a  rapidity  of 
eieeatba  trnd  diminQtMNi  of  expense  whidi,  among  olher  things,  may  ren* 
der  the  nee  of  gkuB,  engraved  wiUi  ih«  name,  eeal,  motto,  or  &¥orite  deviee 
of  the  owBor,  ae  common  ae  that  of  plain  gUae  new  is.  The  metallic  patten^ 
and  in  this  prooeen,  is  prepared  by  competent  artists,  at  a  moderate  expense, 
ttd  apparently  retains  all  its  original  cleamese  and  sharpness  after  the  pro- 
dnelion  of  an  immense  number  of  ornamented  articles.  In  brief,  this  method^ 
whiob  has  jost  been  patented  in  almost  all  dviliaed  countries,  most  be 
acknowledged  to  raecnte  what  it  has  before  been  eonsidered  imposiible  to 
perform,  with  a  degree  of  acG«ra<7  approaching  absolute  perfection — ^to  eze- 
cate  work  with  a  rapidity  correspdnding  to  the  demands  of  this  "  fuf*  age, 
and,  considering  the  diminished  ihickiess  of  the  material,  and  tiie  female 
hands  employed,  to  work  with  a  cheapness  sufficient  to  warrant  a  hope  of  ita 
beeomiBg  an  art  of  considerable  importanee^ 

Ihfboybd  Pbintino-Pebss.  By  Ercin  S.  Tripp,  272  Greenwich  street, 
K.  Y. — This  improvement  consists  in  the  combination  of  the  principles  of 
the  platen  with  the  cylinder  movements.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  an 
impression  from  types  is  best  received  by  the  reciprocating  motion  obtained 
hv  piessQre  between  two  flat  surfaces,  but  heretofore  the  objections  to  the 
platen  press  has  been  made  because  of  its  slow  motion.  The  object  of  this 
unprovement  is  to  quicken  the  operation,  by  a  direct  application  of  power, 
and  then  to  fhcilitate  the  labor  of  feeding  the  sheets,  inking  the  form,  etc., 
that  no  time  may  be  lost.  The  sheets  are  fed  into  the  press  by  means  of  a 
C7iinder  and  detached  reciprocating  nipper-bar,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
of  UfUnff  the  sheet  to  be  printed  from  one  feed-table  to  another.  A  fly- 
Crisket  attached  to  the  sliding  tympan  throws  off  the  printed  sheet.  The 
press  la  so  canatnieted  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  compliealed  machinery, 
whieh  kaaens  very  materially  the  coat  of  construction.    Patented  October  9f 

Tkia  press  is  being  built  to  all  siaea,  and  partieulan  eaa  be  aaoertaiaed  <m 
ai^icatioB  to  the  pat^tee. 

Ccrwnw  Wood-Screws. — ^A  very  usef^il  machine  has  been  invented  for 
making  wood-screws,  by  Messrs.  George  F.  Wilson,  of  Providence,  and  James 
M .  WUey,  of  Obeysville,  R.  L,  which,  although  not  yet  in  constant  operation, 
bids  fair  to  surpass  others  now  in  use  in  this  manufecture.  The  machines 
employed  at  Providence,  to  which  place  this  branch  of  business  has  heretofore 
been  almost  exclumvely  confined,  cut  about  seven  or  eight  screvra  per  minute ; 
whOe  that  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Wiley,  whick  b  considerably  larger  and 
heavier,  ia  found  capable  of  producing  tiiirty-two  screws  in  the  same  time. 
The  machine,  in  tist,  may  be  considered  in  one  sense  as  a  quadruple  ma- 
dbine,  there  being  four  traces  for  the  reception  of  the  blanks,  four  placea 
tnm  which  screws  are  dropped  when  finished,  and  four  serewa  in  process 
of  being  cut  at  or  about  the  same  moment.  The  machine  is  rery  mu<A 
ehnplified,  and  the  durability  of  the  cuttsng  took  is  much  enhanced  by  this 
invention,  the  thread  of  each  screw  being  formed  by  a  series  of  eight  cutters 
instead  of  one. 

The  manufacture  c^  a  wood-screw  requires  three  distinct  operationa.  The 
wire  must  be  cut  into  lengths,  and  a  blank,  with  a  smooth  conical  head,  and 
a  phnn  cylindrical  shan^  must  be  formed  out  of  each  length.  The  head 
nraat  afterward  be  sawn  across,  to  aUow  of  the  action  of  a  screw-driver,  and 
the  shank  must  be  transformed,  for  perhaps  half  its  length,  into  a  smooth 
aad  sharply-threaded  aerew.    This  operation  ia  performed  entirely  by  lemor- 
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iBg  the  metal  between  the  threads,  and  is  the  dnlj  process  worthy  of  mndt 
attentioo.  The  usual  plan  is  to  fix  the  blank  by  the  head  in  a  species  of 
lathe,  and  cause  it  to  revolve  rapidly,  while  a  tool,  pointed  to  a  8ufi&(aeiit 
angle  to  form  the  desired  thread,  is  pressed  upon  it  from  one  side,  and  moved 
longitudinally  with  such  speed  as  will  afford  the  proper  pitch.  As  a  thread 
oan  not,  however,  be  cut  to  a  sufiQcient  depth  at  one  operation,  the  same  tod 
is  repeatedly  traversed  backward  and  forward,  requiring  much  complex  me- 
chanism, and  subjecting  the  single  tool  to  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
abrasion.  In  the  new  machine  this  reciprocating  movement  is  entirely  disr 
pensed  with,  four  series  of  tools,  which  are  substituted  for  the  single  one, 
being  carried  on  a  slowly-revolving  wheel.  The  blank  is  fed  up  by  machinery, 
caught  by  tongs,  and  made  to  rotate.  A  rest  is  next  pressed  up  on  one  side  to 
steady  the  blank,  while  the  other  side  is  traversed  by  eight  cutters,  following 
each  other  in  regular  succession,  each  deepening  the  groove  made  by  its^pre- 
decessor,  until  the  last  leaves  the  thread  complete,  whereupon  the  screw  is 
dropped.  This  series  of  cutters  moves  steadily  onward,  to  engage  with  the 
next  blank ;  while  another  blank  is  brought  forward  from  the  feeder,  the 
side-rest  again  comes  into  action,  and  the  next  series  of  cutters  follow  each 
other  along  the  surface  of  the  metal.  The  cutters  are  not  rigidly  fixed  to 
the  slow  horizontal  wheel,  but  are  so  connected  to  it  as  to  be  pressed  forward 
by  a  cam  into  the  proper  degree  of  contact  with  each  blank,  the  screws  being 
of  uniform  diameter,  or  tapering  to  any  extent  desired,  according  to  the  form 
of  the  cams  employed.  The  patent  was  issued  from  the  U.  S.  Office  in  April 
last,  the  invention  having  been  also  patented  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
other  countries.  The  rotatory  wood-screw  machine,  complete,  stands  about 
four  feet  high,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  four  feet  square. 

Calcium  Light. — Mr.  Robert  Grant,  of  New-York,  has  been  for  several  years 
endeavoring  to  perfect  the  Calcium  Light  as  an  illuminator  for  light-houses; 
and  some  recent  experiments  on  the  Latting  Tower  would  seem  to  indicate 
aome  prospect,  at  least,  of  brilliant  success.  The  Latting  Tower  is  a  public 
observatory,  erected  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  the  top  being  just  BOO  feel 
above  the  earth.  A  full-sided  apparatus  was  placed  on  the  summit  a  few 
weeks  since,  and  the  shadow  projected  by  its  most  intense  flashes,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eleven  miles,  was  judged  to  be  equal  to  that  from  the  moon  in  its 
first  quarter.  The  light  is  thrown  from  the  focus  of  a  large  parobolio 
reflector  in  one  pencil  of  rays,  which  is.  made  to  travel  round  the  horixon 
once  in  seven  seconds.  This  light  is  made  to  repeat  any  required  number  of 
occultations  in  the  following  manner :  To  give  the  number  twenty-one,  the 
reflector  is  turned  twice  with  the  light  burning ;  then  the  light  is  put  out, 
excepting  a  small  point  of  hydrogen,  and  the  reflector  turned  three  times ; 
the  light  is  then  increased  again  by  the  same  machinery,  and  turned  once ; 
lastly,  the  light  is  suppressed  during  five  revolutions.  Any  other  number 
can  be  made  by  simply  changing  a  cam-wheel.  The  cost  of  producing  a 
light  of  this  intensitv  is  represented  iy  Mr.  Grant  as  being  half  the  sum 
required  for  a  first-dass  Fresnel  light.  The  lime-point  employed  in  this 
modification  of  the  oxhydrogen  light,  is  said  to  burn  or  rather  to  glow  with 
intense  brilliancy  for  twenty-four  hours  without  disintegrating. 

Gas-Hbatino  Apparatus.  By  Charles  M.  Guild,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. — The 
nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  so  constructing  the  heating  apparatus,  as 
that  the  weight  of  the  thing  to  be  heated,  or  the  act  of  placing  the  article 
to  be  heated  thereon,  shall  open  the  valve  to  admit  the  gas  to  the  burner, 
and  the  removing  of  the  article  therefrom  close  the  valve.    And  also  in  the 
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fl&oaU  peiforaiion  leading  from  tke  gas^pipe  to  the  burner,  for  the  purpose  of 
admittiog  a  jet  of  gas  to  the  burner,  barely  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  flame 
without  unnecessary  wasting  of  the  gas,  when  the  apparatus  is  not  in  actual 
heating  use,  or  when  one  article  is  removed,  and  before  another  is  replaced 
thereon,  and  by  which  means  the  re-lighting  of  the  apparatus  is  avoided. 

luFROYED  Sa wing-Machine.  By  Chab.  F.  Packard,  Greenwich,  Ct. — 
This  invention  relates  to  a  new  and  improved  sa wing-machine,  for  sawing 
kths,  pickets,  etc.,  direct  from  the  log,  and  consists  in  the  employment  or  use 
of  a  vertical  saw,  or  a  vertical  reciprocating  saw,  and  a  series  of  horizontal 
drcnlar  saws,  being  placed  on  one  shaft  at  a  suitable  distance  apart ;  said 
shaft  being  attached  to  a  vibrating  frame  operated  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the 
horizontal  saws  will  be  thrown  outward  from  the  carriage  and  log,  when  the 
carriage  and  log  are  moved  in  one  direction,  and  thrown  in  toward  the  car- 
riage and  log,  when  the  same  are  moved  in  the  opposite  direction. 

When  the  horizontal  saws  are  thrown  in  toward  the  log,  they  cut  into  the 
log  the  distance  the  width  of  the  laths,  pickets,  or  other  article  to  be  sawed 
from  the  log  are  intended  to  be,  and  when  the  horizontal  saws  are  thrown 
from  the  log  upon  the  return-motion  of  the  carriage,  the  circular  saw  cuts  the 
laths,  etc,  from  the  log. 

iMPBovBMBirr  IN  Self^actino  Mul<s  for  Spinniko.  By  Geo.  Wright, 
New-England  Village,  Mass. — ^The  nature  of  this  invention  couusts  in  trans- 
mitting the  power  which  actuates  the  mule  in,  its  in-and-out  motions  through 
eone-puileys,  in  combination  with  some  means  of  automatically  shifting  &e 
band  upon  the  cones,  by  which  means  a  great  saving  of  machinery  is  effected, 
and  I  am  enabled  to  give  to  the  carriage  a  varying  velocity,  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  different  parts  of  its  traverse. 

My  invention,  furthermore,  consists  in  backing  off  the  yam  at  the  moment 
the  spindles  are  stript,  by  means  of  a  friction-clutch  and  stationary  band, 
which  are  brought  into  action  by  the  rising  of  the  stripping,  and  operated 
hy  the  last  motion  of  the  carriage  as  it  takes  out.  And  it  also  consists  in 
winding  on  the  yarn  as  the  carnage  takes  in  by  means  of  the  aforesaid  clutch 
and  cord,  which  clutch  is  regulated  in  its  bite  by  the  tension  of  the  yarns,  so 
that  when  the  strain  upon  the  latter  becomes  too  great,  the  under-fallen  wind 
is  depressed,  thereby  opening  the  clutch  and  permitting  the  cord  which  drives 
the  spindle  to  slip,  and  thus  regulating  the  degree  of  tightness  with  which 
the  yam  is  wound. 

Impsovbubnt  in  Machikes  for  Pegging  Boots  and  Shoes.  By  A.  G. 
Gallabub,  New-Tork. — This  invention  relates  to  certain  new  and  useful  im- 
provements in  machines  for  pegging  boots  and  shoes,  and  consists  in  the 
employment  of  a  rocking  bed-pUte,  on  which  the  boot  or  shoe  is  placed  or 
attached,  said  bed-plate  being  attached  to  a  carriage  by  pivots  and  governed 
by  a  spring,  by  which  the  edge  of  the  sole  of  the  boot  is  made  to  bear 
against  the  gauge-block,  and  cause  the  pegs  to  be  driven  into  the  sole  at  an 
equal  distance  from  its  edge. 
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Sblf  Am-HEAfmo  BLAsr-FimKAOB*  By  Wkiohy  A  Bbowv,  Newontle- 
on-Tyne. — This  important  modification  of  the  hot-blast  smelting  fdmaoe 

fromisea  to  effect  a  very  great  economical  ohange  in  the  iron  manufacture. 
t  is  applicable  as  well  in  the  primary  process  of  reducing  the  metal  from 
the  crude  ore,  as  in  the  re-meltmg  and  converting  operations  of  the  manu- 
facturing founder.  Inatead  of  blowing  the  air  right  into  the  melting  con- 
tents of  the  furnace  or  cupola,  either  in  a  cold  state,  or  heated  by  passing 
through  a  separate  heating  apparatus,  the  furnace,  or  melting-chamber,  is 
formed  so  that  it  may  act  as  the  heater  for  its  own  blast  For  this  end,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  furnace  is  formed  with  receiving-chambefB,  so  contrived 
that  they,  may  hold  a  man  of  melted  metal,  as  descended  from  the  body  of 
the  fiimace  above,  and  thus  act  as  the  heating  surfiEM^e  for  the  cold  ur  supply. 
Thus,  the  external  cold  air  is  first  .blown  into  these  diambers,  and,  being  there 
heated,  it  passes  off  into  actual  contact  with  the  melting  mass  of  materiid 
under  treatment 

As  applied  in  the  construction  of  smelting  or  blast  famaoes,  the  cold  nir  is 
fint  blown  into  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  furnace,  and  it  is  then 
patted  into  h^ng  chamben,  formed  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  fornaee 
body.  It  is  subsequently  conveyed  into  the  furnace  at  a  levd  slightly  shove 
that  of  the  blast-hole,  and  it  is  there  made  u>  pass  through  the  coke  and 
metal  with  which  the  furnace  is  charged. 

Stbam-Enoines  and  Boilkbs  for  Sgbbw  Propulsion.  J.  K  M^Con- 
NBLL,  Patentee,  Wolverton. — ^This  is  one  of  the  latest  of  Mr.  ITOonneU's 
many  improvements  in  steam  machinery ;  and  although  we  here  represent 
the  arrangements  as  especially  contrived  for  a  screw  steamship,  yet  the  gene- 
ral features  of  the  pkn  are  appficable  for  all  marine  purposes,  the  objects  aimed 
at  being  superior  compactness  of  construction  and  economy  of  cost,  while  the 
working  efficiency  is  wholly  improved. 

The  new  plan  of  boiler  resembles  that  previously  patented  by  lir.  M'Con- 
nell,  and  now  in  use  ^  locomotive  purposes,  the  fire-box  being  considerably 
extended  into  the  boiler's  barrel.  When  arranged  for  marine  purposes,  a  set 
of  cross  partitions  are  introduced  into  the  water-space  above  the  fire-box,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  rolling  of  the  ship  from  sending  all  the  boiler- 
water  into  any  particular  part  of  the  boiler.  By  this  modification,  the  water 
in  the  boiler  is  constantly  kept  well  difiused  or  spread  over  the  available 
heating  surface;  and  for  the  prevention  of  deposit  and  incrustation,  vesaek 
which  can  be  detached  at  pleasure,  of  suitable  form,  are  placed  under  the  bar* 
rels  of  the  boilers  to  receive  the  deposited  or  precipitsted  matter  from  the 
water,  or  this  deposit  can  be  withdrawn  by  a  blow-off  coek^  or  by  other  suit- 
able means ;  separate  or  additional  firenloors  are  also  introduced  into  the 
boilers  beneath  the  fire-boxes,  through  the  water-spaoes,  for  the  admission  of 
atmospheric  air  to  render  the  combustion  more  complete.  In  arranging  the 
engines  themselves,  the  steam-cylinders  are  disposed  diagonally  athwart  the 
ship,  and  at  or  about  a  right  anffle  to  each  other ;  that  is  to  say,  with  their 
axes  transversely  as  regaids  the  keel-line,  so  as  to  suit  well  for  actuating  the 
screw  propeller  shaft  laid  in  this  line.  They  are  connected  to  the  stem  ends 
of  the  boilers,  which  are  also  laid  in  the  direction  of  the  keel-line,  and  the 
connectbg-reds  of  the  pistons  proceed  direct  to  the  crank  on  the  screw-shsft. 
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All  improved  expansive  modon  is  also  adopted  for  working  the  valTes,  euttiiig 
the  steam  off  at  any  required  part  of  the  stroke,  either  by  having  one  slide- 
vilve  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  as  commonly  need  in  locomotive- 
ei^nes,  or  by  having  a  slide-valve  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  therein 
motly  iMalitating  the  working  of  the  engine,  as  wdl  as  considerably  redticing 
die  eonsomption  of  fdd.  The  steam-pipe  or  pipes  from  the  boiler  are  taken 
through  the  flame-chamber  of  smoke-box,  for  ihe  purpose  of  drying  or  snr* 
chsjging  the  steam  with  aa  additional  qnanUty  of  heat,  previous  to  its 
sdmiasion  into  the  cylinder,  consequently  preventing,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
condensation  which  takes  place  from  the  exposure  of  the  steam-pipes.  The 
feed-water  may  be  condncted  through  pipes  or  vessels  placed  in  the  flame- 
chamber  or  smoke-box,  where  it  is  heated,  either  by  being  forced  in  jets  upon 
the  exhaust-pipe,  or  by  admitting  the  steam  in  jets  on  the  eurface  of  the 
water.  The  steam-pipes  bringing  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  are  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  boilers  beinff  worked  separately  at 
pleasure.  The  engine-framing  is  also  so  contrived,  tiiat  the  cylinders  and 
machinery  are  held  securely  in  their  proper  positions,  aH  chance  of  derange- 
msnt  from  the  motion  of  the  vessel  in  stofnry  weather  being  avoided,  and  &e 
(flinders  and  boilers  are  cased  over  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  objeetioiiable 
eoodeaeation  firom  undue  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  action.  The  screw 
propeller  shaft  is  made  hollow  or  tubular,  so  as  to  combine  great  strength 
irith  lightness ;  such  shafts  are  made  according  to  the  process  used  in  the 
mum&ime  of  the  patentee's  hollow  axles  and  shafting.  By  the  adoption 
of  the  present  improvements,  coke  or  anthracite  coal  maybe  employed  in  the 
famaces,  and  steamships  will  be  enabled  to  carry  enough  fuel  to  supply  them 
for  a  longer  period  than  at  present  The  steam  is  also  to  be  surcharged  with 
heat  for  the  purpose  of  satisfactorily  drying  it  prior  to  its  entering  the  cylin- 
ders, so  that  ^*  priming"  may  be  prevented ;  the  feed- water  for  the  boilers  is 
also  heated  and  purified,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  absorb  all  the  available  heat 
given  out  from  ihe  fuel  before  the  waste  reaches  the  fhnnel. 

DrBBOT-Acnow  Oscillatiwo  EwannsB.    By  Nkilson  &  Co.,  Glasgow. — 
The  following  is  a  description  of  an  arrangement  of  direct-acting  engines  for 
screw-propulsion,  lately  introduced  by  Messrs.  Neilson  &  Co.,  and  possessing 
great  compactness  as  well  as  other  practical  advantages.    There  is  a  side  and 
an  end  elevation  of  the  engines,  which  are  of  the  inverted  oscillatine  cylinder 
dan,  the  two  cylinders  of  which  the  engines  consist  being  disposed  fore  and 
aft  in  the  keel-lme  of  the  vessel.    These  cylinders  are  arranged  to  work  upon 
horizontal  central  trunnions,  carried  bv  vertical  standards  springing  from  a 
solid  rectangular  base  frame ;  the  two  inner  or  contiguous  trunnions,  that  is, 
one  of  each  cylinder,  being  carried  by  pedestal  bearings  set  on  the  opposite 
aides  of  a  central  or  intermediate  standard,  while  each  outer  trunnion  has  a 
sefunate  standard  of  its  own.    The  actuating  steam  is  brought  to  the  two 
eylinders  by  pipes  opening  into  the  external  trunnions,  which  are  hollow  for 
the  purpose.    After  entering  the  trunnion,  the  steam  passes  right  and  left 
through  a  steam-jacket  surrounding  the  cylinder,  and  thus  reaches  two  sepa- 
rate external  slide-valve  chests,  wim  which  each  cylinder  is  fitted,  set  on  the 
Slinder  a  little  on  each  side  of  the  axial  line  of  the  trunnions,  and  at  an  angle 
erswith,  being  about  one  third  of  the  cylinder's  circumference  apart    Each 
dide-valve  admits  steam  to,  and  exhausts  it  from,  one  end  of  the  cylinder, 
whidk,  by  this  arrangement,  is  well  balanced  as  to  dead  weight  in  its  work- 
ing  action.    The  exhausted  steam  passes  from  these  two  valve-chests  (in  each 
ease)  to  the  inner  trunnion,  and  thence  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  central 
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standard,  the  lower  portion  of  which  acts  as  the  condenser.  Each  cylinder 
has  two  eccentrics  for  the  back  and  forward  motion.  These  eccentrics  an 
fast  upon  the  screw  or  crank-shafl  in  the  usual  way,  and  their  rods  work 
upward,  carrying  the  usual  curved  expansion  link.  The  slot  of  tlie  carved 
link  has  fitted  into  it  the  stud-pin,  on  the  lower  end  of  an  open  vertical  frame- 
piece,  working  in  guide-eyes  fast  to  the  side  of  the  central  condenser  staDdanL 
The  upper  cross-bar  of  this  frame  is  formed  with  a  curved  slot,  to  receive  the 
stud-pins  of  a  pair  of  reversed  rocking-levers,  one  for  each  slide-valve.  In 
this  way,  the  eccentric  action  is  accurately  conveyed  to  both  valves  to  give  a 
simultaneous  traverse. 

The  pendant  piston-rods,  of  course,  pass  directly  to  the  two  cranks  on  the 
propeller-ehaft,  which  runs  astern,  through  central  openings  in  the  standards. 
The  same  base-frame  carries  the  two  vertical  air-pumps,  the  rods  of  which 
work  up  through  the  upper  pump-covers,  each  rod  having  a  cross-head  ran- 
ning  fore  and  aft,,  and  having  at  each  end  an  eye  for  connection  to  the  verti- 
cal plunger  of  a  cold-water  or  bilge-pump,  which  duplex  pump-movement  in 
each  case  answers  as  the  air-pump  guide.  The  air-pumps  are  placed,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  central  standard,  from  the  lower  hollow  portion  of  which 
they  take  up  the  water  of  condensation,  and  discharge  it  out  through  elevated 
hot  wells,  one  on  each  side.  The  two  air-pumps  are  worked  from  one  central 
crank  on  the  screw-shaft,  two  connecting  rods  being  passed  up  diagonally, 
one  to  each  of  a  pair  of  levers,  set  with  their  inner  ends  on  studs  c-arried  by 
the  central  standard,  while  their  outer  ends  are  linked  to  the  air-pump  rods. 
Suitable  openings  are  formed  in  the  central  standard,  to  allow  of  the  worbng 
vibration  of  these  levers. 

The  great  simplicity  of  this  aiTangement  of  engines,  combined  with  the 
direct  connection  of  the  main  working  parts,  admits  of  their  being  run  at  a 
great  velocity,  without  injurious  vibration  or  liability  to  derangement 

Pbintinq   Surfaces.    J.   B.   Graham,   Glasgow.    Patent  dated  F^ 
ruary  6,  1854. — This  important  invention  opens  up  an  entirely  new  path 
'    in  the  production  of  ornamental  designs  for  block  or  surface  roller  printing, 
for  textile  and  other  goods,  as  well  as  for  various  other  purposes. 

According  to  this  system,  the  printing  surface  is  derived  from  a  matrix 
consisting  of  a  compound  or  built-up  surface  or  mass  of  pins  or  type.    The 
pins  or  type,  composing  this  built-up  matrix,  are  of  any  suitable  section,  - 
capable  of  being  firmly  and  regularly  bound  up  together  into  one  mass. 
A  collection  of  such  pins,  each  being  of  exactly  the  same  length,  is  bound 
up  into  a  uniform  mass,  the  ends  of  the  whole  series  being  coioddent,  or 
in  one  plane.    The  operator,  then  having  his  pattern  or  figure  previously 
drawn,  depresses  such  of  the  pins  as  are  intended  to  print,  or  are  intended 
to  correspond  to  the  impression  surface.    He  thus  produces  the  intended 
figure  in  intaglio;   the   pins  left  standing   at  their  primary  level,  corre- 
sponding to  the  ground  or  surface  not  intended  to  print.     A  cast  is  then 
taken  from  this  matrix,  in  gutta-percha,  type-metal,  or  other  material,  to 
form  the  printing  surface.     As  all  the  pins  are  of  the  same  length,  it  \a  obvi- 
ous that  the  pins  pushed  down  or  depressed  at  one  end  or  face,  appear 
prominent  at  the  reverse  face ;  hence  the  operator  has  the  power  of  making 
reverse  or  counterpart  printing  surfaces  simultaneously,  the  two  being  in 
exact  correspondence  with  each  other.     If  desired,  the  actual  pin  surfaces 
themselves  might  be  used  as  the  printing  medium.    Printing  sui&ces,  so 
ptoduced,  may  be  employed  either  as  blocks  or  as  surface  rollers;   and 
they  may  be  used  as  intaglio  printing  surfaces,  by  arranging  them  to  print 
from  the  sunk  parts,  just  as  in  cylinder  printing. 
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Quis  Mills.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Lincoln's-lDn-Fields,  and  Glasgow. 
Patent  dated  October  22,  1853. — Several  improvemenU  in  mill  machinery 
are  comprehended  in  this  invention,  which  has  been  patented  in  this  country 
on  behalf  of  MM.  Froment  &  Son,  of  Chartres,  France.  The  chief  improve- 
ment relates  to  the  mode  of  driving  the  millstones.  A  number  of  pairs  of 
stones  are  arranged  in  a  ring,  and  are  all  driven  by  one  large  horizontal 
pulley,  acting  frictionally,  and  set  in  the  central  space  between  the  mill- 
stones.  This  large  pulley  actuates  small  pulleys  upon  intermediate  shafts, 
carrying  pinions  in  gear  with  spur-wheels  on  the  spindles  of  the  several  mill- 
stones. 

Foundations  op  Houses.  G.  Bird,  Glasgow.  Patent  dated  February 
11, 1854. — Mr.  Bird  here  provides  a  means  of  obtaining  secure,  dry,  and 
impermeable  substructures  or  foundations  in  buildings  of  various  kinds,  by 
the  use  or  application  of  asphalts,  or  asphaltic  compositions.  When  the 
fonndation  trenches  are  prepared,  the  bottom  is  laid  with  a  mixture  of 
asphaltCy  or  asphaltic  composition,  and  broken  stone,  slag,  shingle,  or  other 
similar  materials.  A  satisfactory  mode  of  laying  such  a  substructure,  is 
that  of  first  making  the  substratum  perfectly  solid,  which  may  be  done  by 
ramming  the  ground  firm,  or  by  the  modes  commonly  adopted  where  the 
ground  is  very  soft,  and  then  depositing  a  layer  of  the  stone  or  slag,  of 
from  four  to  six  inches  thick,  in  the  bottom,  and  afterward  pouring  the 
melted  aspbalte  through  this  layer.  This  compound  layer  becomes  per- 
fectly sohd  when  cool,  binding  together  in  one  mass  the  whole  of  the  foun- 
dation, and  furnishing  a  strong  support  to  the  superstructure.  .The  two 
materials  may  be  thus  alternated,  until  a  sufficient  thickness  of  substructure 
is  obtained.  This  foundation  eflfectually  precludes  the  upward  striking  of 
damp,  or  the  burrowing  of  animals,  whilst  it  adds  to  the  firmness  and 
stability  of  the  superstructure.  By  another  mode,  such  substructures  may 
be  formed  in  blocks  or  solid  masses  for  conveyance  to  the  site  of  the 
building,  the  blocks  or  masses,  when  laid  in  position,  being  cemented  or 
joined  together  by  asphaltic  composition,  or  being  otherwise  combined. 
Instead  of  using  asphaltic  compositions,  or  mixtures  wherein  real  asphalts 
is  an  ingredient,  any  pitchy  or  resinous  matters  may  be  employed  on  the 
asphaltic  principle. 

In  practice,  the  asphaltic  foundations  may  be  laid  either  with  or  without 
oiher  substratum.  When  laid  enUrely  of  asphalte,  the  thickness  of  such 
asphaltic  material  is  intended  to  be  from  one  to  two  feet,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  weight  of  the  superstructure  to  be  erected 
thereon.  If  stone  foundation-blocks  are  used,  in  combination  with  the 
aaphaltic  base,  a  single  layer  of  the  asphaltic  material  will  usually  be  suffi- 
cient, the  foundation-blocks  being  then  laid  upon  the  asphaltic  layer;  or, 
if  concrete  is  used,  a  layer  of  asphalte  may  be  deposited  upon  the  concrete. 

Railway  athd  Alarm  Signals.  Captain  J.  Norton,  Cork.  Patent  dated 
Jamtary  19,  1854. — Captain  Norton,  with  whose  numerous  inventions, 
eonnected  with  artillery  and  wariike  projectiles,  we  have  already  made  our 
readers  acquainted,  has  turned  his  attention,  with  equal  success,  to  several 
oontrivanccfl  for  danger-signals,  and  for  effecting  communications  between 
different  parts  of  railway  trains.  According  to  Captain  Norton's^  system, 
the  guard,  or  other  official,  who  is  to  make  the  signals,  is  supplied  with 
a  cross-bow,  or  other  similar  impulsive  apparatus,  as  well  as  with  a  number 
of  explosive  missiles  or  projectiles  of  a  peculiar  kind.  These  projectiles,  or 
ahot^  are  composed  of  tubes  of  stiff  paper,  thin  sheet  iron,  or  other  suitable 
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material — the  paper,  or  case  material  in  each  being  snffiemtly  rigid  to 
withstand  the  effect  of  the  shock  of  the  erosfr-bow  in  firing.  ThiB  tubular 
case  IB  filled  with  Hall's  gunpowder,  or  other  explosive  agent;  sncb,  for 
example,  as  is  used  in  Captain  Norton's  fc^-^igmus — that  is,  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  sul{^uret  of  antimony.  This  fiMrlns  what  maj  be  termed  a 
charged  arrow,  and  its  hed,  or  the  part  next  the  bow-Hitring,  has  one  or  two 
heads  of  Bell's  lucifen,  or  other  frictional  explosive  matter  attached.  Witb 
this  arrangement,  when  the  shot  or  arrow  is  discharged,  the  friedon  gene- 
rated during  its  passage  along  the  bow-ehaft,  or  stock,  ignites  a  fose  com- 
po6ition,1  or  frictionaily-explosive  contrivance,  communicating  with  the 
exploding  charge.  In  this  way  the  guard  can  shoot  his  signal  in  the 
direction  of  the  engine-driver — ^the  explosion  being  made  to  occur  at  any 
determined  distance  in  front  of  the  driver — so  as  to  command  his  atten- 
tion in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  by  a  mimic  display  of  lightning  and 
thunder ;  or  the  composition  in  the  case  may  be  sudi  as  bnms  compara- 
tively slowly,  so  as  to  continue  during  the  entire  flight  of  the  arrow.  A 
few  grains  of  coarse  emery  powder  are  attached  by  means  of  glue  or  gum 
to  the  front  part  <^  the  cross-bow  stock,  to  cause  the  certun  ignition  of 
the  fuse  composition. 

These  signal  missiles  may  be  discharged  in  various  ways.  Thus,  Che 
exploding  arrow  may  be  discharffed  from  a  cross-bow,  or  from  the  ^  arba- 
list,"  with  caoutchouc  springs  ktely  introduced  by  Mr.  Hodges.  The 
short  whistling  missiles  may  be  discharged  from  rifles  or  muskets,  or 
from  small  mortars  made  for  the  purpose.  When  it  is  required  to  dis- 
charge a  ftumber  of  such  siffnal  missiles  in  rapid  succession.  Captain  Nor- 
ton employs  the  following  simple  plan.  He  fits  a  number  of  tiie  missiles 
with  suitable  percussion  cartridges,  the  percussion  contrivance  being  at  the 
heel  or  back  of  the  cartridge.  Then  taking  a  musket  or  rifle,  in  the  barrel 
of  which  the  missile  will  fit  very  loosely,  and  placing  it  at  a  convenient 
inclination,  he  drops  the  missiles  down  the  barrel.  On  readying  the  breech, 
the  percussion  will  ignite  the  cartridge,  and  discharge  the  missile.  A 
plain  gun-barrel,  without  either  touchhole  or  lock,  will  answer  perfectly 
for  thus  discharging  signal  missiles ;  and  the  plan  admila  of  great  rapidity 
in  loading  and  discharging,  these  two  operations  being  produced  by  one 
and  the  same  action. 


Gkstsral  AoEiroT.— The  publisher  of  7%$  Plough,  the  Loom^  and  the  AncU^ 
believing  it  in  his  power  to  oe  of  essential  service  to  the  readers  of  that  journal, 
in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  various  articles,  and  the  transaotion  of  various  kinds  of 
bnsineBS,  would  announce  to  them  that  he.  is  ready  to  execute  any  such  commis- 
sion which  he  may  receive,  including  the  pardiase  of  bocte  of  any  description ; 
implements  connected  with  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  mechanical  opera- 
tions; artificial  manures;  fiirm  and  garden  seeds,  etc.,  etCL  One  of  the  gentle- 
men connected  wil^  the  journal  is  a  proficient  in  music,  and  e:n>erienoed  in  the 
selection  of  piano*fbrtes,  flutes,  etc.,  and  will  execute  orders  in  that  departxaoat. 

He  will  also  act  as  agent  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Resl  Estate 

er'Particular  attention  to  business  connected  with  the  PatentOffice. 
tters  of  inquiry  on  these  matters  will  be  promptiy  attended  to. 

SoHooL-TsACHBiis,  —  Having  had  occasion  to  ftimish  teachers  for  some 
of  our  Southern  friends,  we  nave  been  fortunate  enough  to  learn  of  several 
young  ladies  who  are  admirably  well  qualified  for  fSEmiiiies  or  schools,  and  if  any 
are  m  need  of  such,  a  letter  addressed  to  us  will  receive  immediate  answer.  We 
shall  not  fear  to  guarantee  that  any  reasonable  expectations  will  be  folly  met 
So  me  of  them  are  desirous  of  going  South. 
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Whbtb  AMD  BIS  MASTBB-Pnon.  Bj  Bey.  !b.  F.  Txnrr,  D.D.,  LLP^  authcnr  of 
"HoDgftiy  and  Kassath."  In  2  vols.  Auburn  tad  Buffido :  MtUer,  Orton  <fc  MuUigiuL 
19M.    498  and  £Sd  p«€M»  laige  16ma 

Mb.  WsBBTBt  iraa  the  man  of  the  agei  He  iras  not  merelj  a  great  lavrer,  not 
mtnij  a  great  statesmao,  sot  merely  the  personificatioii  of  doqoenoe— he  waa  all  theae^ 
nd  fflneh  more  beside.  We  have  seen  lum  too  often,  and  known  him  too  well,  to  be 
•fraad  of  esaggerating  his  inteUeetoal  greatness.  He  who  writes  of  sndi  a  maik,  is,  to 
wme  eztent»  nnder  a  certain  indefinable  power,  a  charm,  so  that  his  pen  is  almost  moyed 
\j  sn  ezteinal  i>ower.  At  least  this  is  our  experience.  So  fur  as  a  cool  critidam  of  a 
nrtiadar  effort  is  ocmoerned,  it  is  well  that  it  oe  done  by  a  stranger.  Of  the  yolumes 
Mm  VB,  the  first  consists  of  biography.  The  early  life  of  Mr.  Webster  ii  dwelt  npoiiH- 
pahaps  wisely ;  and  would  that  the  youth  of  our  country  would  learn  wisdom  from  tiie 
enm^e.  In  mature  years,  he  is  regarded  in  bis  various  capacities  as  lawyer,  repre- 
iBotatiTe  in  Ooupreas,  SecretaiT  of  State,  Senator,  and  the  dosing  period  of  his  lifo.  We 
have  bat  partia&y  perused  this  volume,  but  the  work  appears  to  be  well  done.  ISie 
adectioii  of  speediest  his  *^  master-pieces,"  is  emelleiii— none  better  could  be  made,  ^e 
first  vdume  contains  an  excellent  fall4ength  Ukeneea.  We  eommend  these  vokmMs  to 
ersiy  patriot^  and  every  one  who  would  oooor  the  greatest  man  of  the  age. 


TnluMPUcraxxE.    Slustarated  Edition.   ByTHWArrxa   Engraved  by  Baker  dk  Andrew. 
YSsnomAinx    John  P.  Jewett  A  Oa,  Boston. 

Wx  have  already  noticed  this  caj^ital  story.  But  the  enterprising  publishers^  who 
veil  know  where  to  bend  their  energies,  have  here  given  to  the  public  a  well-illustrated 
editifln.  This  will  increase  its  sale,  ahready  so  remarkable.  That  a  young  lady,  scarcely 
sot  of  her  teens,  and  with  little  practice  as  a  writer,  should  sit  down  and  pour  out,  as 
fium  a  fountain,  such  a  tale,  with  so -many  scenes  not  only  of  ^reat  beauty,  but  scenes 
sbo  of  great  power,  is  passing  strange ;  and  the  motive  for  domg  it,  which  ia  too  holy 
ibr  the  pnbUe  gaze,  Is  so  lovely  we  know  not  what  to  say  of  it  Thily  our  daughters  are 
yet  worthy  of  their  nrea.  Bk9  hath  htr  rmomrd.  The  hteraiy  &ults  that  may  be  picked 
ftom  tiieee  pages,  if  multiplied  by  scores,  would  acarcdy  weigh,  any  thing  against  all 
flieee  lemarkaUe  attmctions.    For  sale  by  Sheldon,  Lamport  £  Blakeman,  New-York. 


IdumsB  rxoK  ibx  'ntxs  IqdbIbtl.    By  Maktha  Rxjsskll.    Boston:  John  P.  Jewett 
4(Ga    1864.    pp.848. 

Ian  is  figured  by  the  old  Norsemen  as  a  tree— 4he  tree  IgdrasyL  These  leaves  are 
thence  representations  of  so  many  lives.  Tlie  author  of  this  volume  has  here  presented 
them  to  us  in  various  forms.  Distinct  and  independent  stories  make  up  the  volume.  All 
are  readahle,  several  are  capital,  and  some  pages  are  of  peculiar  power.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  author  shows  an  ability  to  do  more  than  she  has  done.  We  read  a 
fcw  pages,  by  way  of  introduction  to  some  tale,  get  deeply  interested,  and  the  curtain 
drop6--the  story  doses.  We  have  read,  however,  only  the  first  half  of  the  volume,  and 
pcnuqps  the  remainder  of  the  vdume  is  not  open  to  such  a  criticism.  It  is,  however,  an 
eipedally  venial  fault  to  charge  upob  an  auwor,  that  she  does  not  write  enough.  The 
large  mi^ty  write  too  much.    For  sale  by  Shddon,  Lamport  &  Blakeman,  New-York. 


Snramo  ov  ths  Nbw  TxsTAXxirr;  being  the  substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures 
addrassed  to  the  Theological  Students  of  King's  College,  Londoa  By  Riohabi> 
Qmxvix  Tkevoh,  Professor  of  IHvinity,  King's  OoUege,  eta  Bedfield,  New- 
Yoriiu    1864.    12mo.    248  pages. 

Tarn  learned  treatise  is  well  defined  by  its  title.  It  is  limited,  of  course,  in  the  num- 
ber of  words  which  it  defines,  but  about  a  hundred  and  fift^  are  treated  under  sixty 
diflbrent  daases,  and  their  exact  shades  of  meaning  are  given  with  very  learned  accnraey , 
and  the  dutinctions  daimed  for  each  are  enforced  by  dtations  from  some  author  of 
acknowledged  authority.  It  is  a  book  of  great  value,  not  only  to  the  critical  schdar, 
bat  to  the  careful  reader. 
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Ths  OAFTAiira  OF  THs  BoKAN  BiPUBUC ;  M  Compared  with  the  great  Modem  Stntegiit^ 

their  Oampaigns,  Character,  aod  Omdnct,  from  the  Panic  Ware  to  the  death  of  Oeav. 

By  Wm.  Ems&y  Hsebkbt.    New-Tork,  Chaa.  Soriboer.    1854.    511  pagee^  royil 

16ma 

This  yery  eDtertainiog  and  iostrnctive  rolmne  is  one  of  a  sy8iem  rather  than  a  eeriei, 
to  use  the  author's  favorite  expreeeioD.  Eadi  Tolnme  is  independent  »f  all  otbera,  and 
yet  each  is  of  a  similar  character  with  the  rest^  and,  like  all  histories,  they  all  are  more 
or  leas  related  to  eadi  other.  Mr.  Herbert  has  been  judidous  in  aelectiog  those  "who 
vere  really  eminent,  really  entitled  to  be  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  all  time."  PaMinf 
by  the  merely  fighting  lexers  of  the  yoatbfal  republic,  he  b^ns  with  Scipio  Africaiio^ 
and  follows  with  Titua^  Quioctius,  Flaminias,  Lucias,  Emilias,  Paaluf^  Gaiap  Mariai, 
Sylla^  and  Julius  Cffisar.  The  work  exhibits  great  ability,  and  is  Taloable  for  ail  dasM 
of  educated  readers. 

MoTHEaa  OF  the  Biblk.    By  Mrs.  S.  G.  Ashton,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Bev. 
A.  L.  Stonb.    Boston :  Jcha  P.  Jewett  <b  Oa     336  pages. 

Thd  Yolume  commends  itself  to  oar  fiivor  when  we  notice  the  name  of  the  writer  of 
^M  introduction.  We  entertain  for  Mr.  Stone  the  most  profound  respect  A.B  a  writer, 
he  has  peculiar  merits  aod  in  all  respects  he  is  a  man.  His  commendatioB  would  give 
UB  ooofideoce  to  indorse  any  work  he  had  examined. 

The  "  Mothers*'  are  described  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  and  with  power,  and  per- 
haps we  might  say  with  genius,  for  the  author  is  quick  in  detecting  character  from 
trimng  incidents.  Perhaps  the  language  is  sometimes  a  little  turgid,  but  the  book  will 
Interest  every  lover  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  execution  of  the  work,  the  pnblishert  deserve  all  praise.  Mr.  Jewett  has  here 
given  us  the  handsomest  volume  for  the  price  we  have  ever  seen.  The  paper,  the  typo- 
graphy, and  the  binding  are  all  very  superior,  seldom  equalled,  and  can  not  easily  hs 
surpassed. 

Mabtin  Mebbtvalx,  HiB  X  XABX.    By  Paul  GAxvton;  illustrated.    Bo8t(Hi:  PhilUpe 
Sampson  <b  Co.    For  sale  by  J.  C  Derby,  New-York. 

This  book  is  peculiar.  The  plot  is  peculiar,  the  characters^  many  of  them,  are  peon- 
liar,  and  their  identity  is  sustained  with  uncommon  ability.  Little  Alice  at  onoe  excites 
your  sympathy  and  never  loses  it  But  she  has  that  peculiar  gift,  spiritual  vision^  which 
iiB  scarcely  rivalled  by  the  Foxes  and  their  associates  of  real  life,  thoo^h  her  risions 
differ  from  theirs  in  kind.  The  character  of  ^*  Brother  Martin"  is  a&irably  done. 
Few  volumes  of  this  description  exhibit  so  much  talent  or  excite  so  much  interest  in 
the  reader. 


Thx  KnowNothino.    (?)    John  P.  Jewett  A  Go,  Boston.     186& 

Wb  regard  this  as  a  well-written  and  good  book.  Tht  plot  is  slight^  but  conndera- 
ble  ingenuity  is  shown  in  connecting  it  with  the  secret  and  truly  Christian  organiaaticD 
of  "  The  Sons  of  Benevolence,  Patriotism,  aod  Good  Deeds."  Of  this  associatioo,  the 
members  themselves  and  the  readers  no  less  are  left  in  doubt,  even  to  the  last,  whether 
it  be  of  the  order  of  Know-Nothings.  On  this  subject,  at  leasts  those  who  read  may 
daim  the  title  as  their  own.  It  may  be  had  of  Sheldon,  Lamport  A  Blakemau^  New- 
York. 


Ida  Mat.    A  Story  of  Things  Actual  and  Possible.    By  Mart  Lansdoh.    Boeton: 
Phillips,  Sampson  <&  Co.     1864    478  pages. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  same  style  of  literature  as  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin**  The 
heroine,  Ida,  is  represented  as  a  white  girl  who  was  kidnapped  at  an  early  age;  bot^ 
under  the  protection  and  care  of  the  family  into  which  she  is  sold,  she  becomes  an  ao- 
oompliBheo  young  lady,  and  is  well  married.  The  events  connected  with  her  life  abound 
in  painful  incidents,  but  the  narrative  is  so  conducted  as  to  give  unnsual  interest  to 
the  story.  For  sale  by  J.  0.  Derby,  New- York.  The  seventli  thoosand  is  already 
announced. 
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Chtt.  P.  Baily,  ZaneiTille,  ImprOYement  in  nil- 
rMdcsricats. 

Leaoder  W.  Bornton,  South-Goyentry,  Ct.,  Im- 
pn^9aeat  in  machinery  ft>r  making  bat-bodie& 

iohn  A.  Bradabaw,  Lowell,  slUnglo- machine. 

Jeae  Carpenter,  New- York,  ImprOTement  in 
•pimiag  rope  and  cordage. 

Ste|>henly.  Carpenter,  Madison,  Wia.,  rotary 


Baiund  Carpenter,  Flnshing.  improTemanI  in 
machine  ftr  taming  bnba,  tool-nandlea,  etc. 

John  D.  Dale,  Philadelphia,  cutter-heada  for 
|laali};.machine8,  etc. 

Sdain  O:  Donbam,  Portland,  Ct.,  improyed  rock- 

Aosaatofl  Eckert,  Trenton,  Ohio,  improyement  in 
mafpeficalann-bella. 

Tuddens  Fowler,  Waterbory,  Ct.,  improyed 
Mwhjg-pin. 

LoaJi  A.  Gooain,  Thlbodeauz,  La.,  fanproyement 
in  (be  Qonaimctfon  of  angar^making  apparatna. 

Ben}.  P.  Gonin,  Coyington,  Ky.,  improyement  in 
lalroid  chair  machinery. 

John  W.  Griffiths,  New-York,  improyement  In 
tae  eomtmction  of  sbipa. 

Sobt.  Grant,  New-York,  improyement  in  brakes 
for  efaeckiog  and  atarting  cars. 

Sben  N.  Horaford,  Cambridge,  Maas.,  Improyc> 
■eat  In  oomponnds  for  neutrallaing  chlorine.  Eng- 
lUi  patent.  May  9, 1854. 

Simon  IngeraoU,  New-York,  improyement  in 
jawi-drtlla, 

John  Jack,  F&yeiteyille,  Ohio,  improyed  saw- 


Lyman  Jennings.  ISrytng,  Mass.,  improyement 
ia  cans  for  holding  liqaida. 

Stephen  C.  Mendenball,  Bicfamond,  Ind.,  im- 
provement  in  looms. 

A[/ab  Mofgas,  Mofgaotown,  Ya.,  for  ahlngle- 
■aehioei 

Richard  OUvert  New- York,  improyement  in  tu- 
tnbg  for  garments. 

E.  Preaeott,  Leominster,  Mass.,  improyement  in 
nacfateee  for  splitting  horn,  etc. 

John  P.  Sherwood,  lort  Edward,  improyed 
winper  for  oyena. 

Gomdlns  Speer,  New-York,  improyement  in 
SiniBg  and  cleaning  cotton. 

HaayTongne,  NaanyiUe,  Tenn.,  Improtcment  in 
■te>in*^i8iDes. 

Hmry  Yolkenlng.  New-Yoric,  pollshlng^machine. 
,  Albla  Warth,  Now- York,  improTsment  In  torn- 
isg-laUies. 

I^Tla  A.  Williams,  Utica,  Improyed  locomotive- 

no«.  B.  Woodward,  Kensington,  Pft.,  improye- 
Mots  hk  smnt-machlnes. 

.  Uwaid  8.  Wools^,  Astoria,  N.Y.,  improyement 
B  the  ooostruetion  of  sogar-boilers. 

Siamel  a  Ho^d,  Syracuse,  assignor  to  Thomas 
f-Paili,  James  B.  Leaoh,  and  Richard  P.  Steyens, 
""Spi^vvment  In  process  for  the  manufactore  of  salt. 
^  Bl  Bigelow,  Boston,  Usss.,  hnprored  loom 
fr  veaving  cnt-plie  fhbrios.  Patented  in  England 
>>«.31,1851. 

,  J.  T.  Barnes,  Manaynnk,  Pik,  improyad  power* 
loom. 

I^aaielBamnm,  New- York,  maohinery  for  trim- 
■i;ghai4>odIea. 

J.  B.  jQUott,  Leicester,  Mass.,  new  form  of  water- 

S.  A.  Bill,  Joliet,  Bl.,  smoke-eonMBiing  stoye. 


D.  HortoD,  Petersborg,  Ind.,  shoemakan' 
edge-planes. 

B.  J.  LaMothe,New-York,  improyed  iron  build- 
ing*. 

John  H.  Manny,  Freeport,  ni.,  ante-dated  Jane 
15, 1854,  grain  and  grass-haryesters. 

Chas.  Roaa,  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  improTSd  gcindlDg 
anrfece  in  mill-stones. 

Hoses  Sargent,  Meredith,  N.H.,  improyed  roviag- 
tnbe  in  cotton  machinery. 

John  J.  Squire,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  improyed  sawlng- 
machine. 

R.  B,  Steyenson,  York,  Ohio,  improyed  water- 
pipe. 

0.  T.  Thomin  and  Chas.  Stumer,  Olndnnatl,  Ohio» 
new  mode  of  enameling  irun. 

Henry  W^yne,  dndnnaii,  Ohio,  Joint  for  toilet- 
glass. 

S.  D.  Willlsms,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  T.  TyrrelL 
York,  Pa,,  improved  brlck-Freas. 

John  Yandell  and  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  St.  Lonis, 
Mo.,  improyement  in  iron  bridges. 

J.  H.  btlmpson,  Baltimore,  %id.,  (executor  of  Jaa. 
Stimpson,  deceased,)  ante-dated  April  17,  1854, 
yesaels  for  holding  liquids. 

John  Richardson,  New- York,  new  pen  and  pen- 
cU-caie. 

Henry  F.Baker,  CeutreylUe,  Ind.,  improyement 
in  ploughs. 

Mark  S.  Basaett,  Wlhnington,  Del.,  improyement 
in  aifting  and  bolting. 

John  D.  Bedwell,  UhricksyiUe,  Ohio,  improyement 
in  smut-machines. 

Archibald  Bowen,  Wadesyllle,  Ya.,  improyemeat 
In  straw  and  grain  separators. 

Bobert  Boyack,  Poughkeep«ie,  Improyement  in 
machinery  for  softening  h«np  and  flax. 

Samuel  W.  Brown,  Lowell,  improyement  in  ma- 
chinery for  cleaning  cotton. 

Patrick  8.  Devlan,  Reading,  improyement  in 
chairs  for  round  rails. 

Geo.  L.  Dulaney,  Long-Meadow,  Vs.,  improT«- 
ment  in  mlll-hnahea 

Absalom  B.  Earle,  Franklin,  N.H.,  improyement 
in  seed-planters. 

Ebeneser  Ford,  Sprlng-Oottage,  Miss.,  inpiore- 
ment  in  granaries. 

Jullns  Harriet,  New  York.  Improyement  in  gotta- 
pureha  stereotype  composition. 

Jos.  Johnson,  Wilmit^ton,  Del.,  improyement  in 
bran-d  niters. 

Bobt^  H.  Jenks,  Bridesburg,  Pa.,  improyement  in 
looms. 

John  O.  HeNarr,  West-Farms,  improyement  in 
mannfScturlng  carpets  and  rugs. 

Guatay  Frederich  Palmie  aud  Annon  Rsrrmaan 
Palmle,  Berlin,  Prussia,  improyement  in  Hre-arms. 

Myer  Phineas,  New- York,  improyed  pen-bolder. 
Edward  L.  Perkins,  Roxbary,  Masa,  Improye- 
ment in  machinery  for  polishing  paper. 

Jaa.  Benton,  Cleyeland,  improyement  in  lAaUng 
wronght-iroa  oiieot  from  the  ore. 

John  H.  Ranch,  New- York,  improyed  sliding  pen 
andpeadl-oase. 

John  Richardson,  New- York,  improyement  in 
pen  and  pencil-casee. 

Joslah  Shanklln,  Parkenbnrg,  Va.,  improyement 
in  njuare,  scale,  leyel,  and  bevel. 

BeqJ.  Bherwood,  New-Yorl^  improyemeata  In 
safesi 

Emlle  Blrret,  BoflUos  Improyement  In  tkatening 
lamp  to  lanterns. 
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Oron  W.  Wade,  YenaOtee,  N.  Y.,  improvement 
instorea 

Wm.  Warwick,  Binninghaiii,  Pa.,  improrement 
in  W""*- 

BeiO-  H.  Wright,  Rome,  improrement  in  rotary 
steam-eoginea. 

Walter  Bryant,  Boston,  Bfasa.,  assignor  to  J.  B. 
Kelaey,  of  same  plaoe,improved  air-lieattng  tarnaoe. 

Wm.  CampbelL  West-Pliiladelpliia,  assignor  to 
himself  and  E.  W.  Shippen,  PliiladelpUa,  imprOTe- 
ment  in  l>earingB  for  loose  pulleys. 

Wm.  Porter,!  WiUiamsburgb,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to 
Josepli  N.  Howe,  Boston,  improrement  in  securing 
lamps  to  lanterns. 

loark  B.  Peerson,  Georgetown,  Maa&,  assignor  to 
himself  and  Samuel  Shaw,  Waceham,  Mass.,  im< 
prorement  in  roUer-catdi  for  self-acting  mole. 

Nathan  Atherton,  Philadelphia,  improvement  in 
steam-engines. 

▲iM-aham  Bassford,  New-York,  improred  key  for 
tuning  piano-fortes. 

A.  A.  A  6.  H.  Babcock,  Westerly,  Improred 
press  for  printing  in  colors. 

Charles  Balder,  New- York,  knife-dye  for  catting 
leather  straps  for  whips. 

Joseph  Barker,  Honesdale,  Pa.,  ia^rorenmt  in 
grain-winnowers. 

Sphraim  Brown,  l4>well,  improred  burglars' 
alarm. 

Wm.  Olemson,  Boston,  imprareaaent  in  ttppm^ 
tns  for  tempering  and  flattening  saws. 

Harry  H.  Erarts,  Ohioago,  assignor  to  hlmsilf  and 
A.  J.  Brown,  of  same  place,  shlagle-maohlne. 

Janioa  Foaler,  Green-PQint,  improred  borgiarB' 
aiarm. 

Wm.  Oates,  Jr.,  Frankfect,  N.  Y.,  machine  for 
filing  matdi-flrames. 

Robert  Heneage,  Lowell,  improrement  In  tooth- 
slothing  for  picker-cylinder. 

John  0.  Howe^  Hilwaalcee,  Improrement  in  flre- 


Jolm  Harris,  Lansingburg,  and  Jolm  B.  BtoU  and 
Qalen  Richmond,  Troy,  improrement  in  nadiinery 
for  maldng  rope  and  cordage. 

Chealey  Jamagin,  Clinton,  Tenn.,  improred  seats 
for  wagons. 

Richard  Kitaon,  Lowell,  improrement  in  ma- 
cliinery  lor  pickiag  cotton  and  other  IU>rous  anb- 


a  R.  WHmot,  Kew-Haren,  water-meter. 

Alonao  S.  Woodward,  Lowell,  and  Bei\i.  P. 
lett,  Pepperell,  Mass.,  improrement  in 
fbr  cutting  rags  tor  making  paper. 

William  Bewail,  BrooUyn,  improiremebt  h 
smftce-eondensera.  Patented  in  t^^lund^  Jan. 
13,1864.  g 

D.  C.  Ambler,  New-Yoric,  impnjrtment  in  aew«      ] 
ing-machines.  .* 

John  B.  Brennan,  Moont-Tenun,  N  Y^  Impror^-     t 
mentin  locks.  * 

Alhwt  BooghtoB,  Makme,  N,  T.,  new  mawtbto* 
for  polishing  stone. 

R.  &  Craig,  CfauiBnati,Ofak>,  new  form  o£  tjuf- 
for  catching  wild  animala. 

Reul)en  Daniela,  Woedatock,  VU,  impr^T«fiHai 
in  water-wheels. 

Ferdinand  Darlaon,  Petsnbcrg,  Vl,  ■t<m«*4lr!U^ 
ing  machine. 

Jacob  Green,  Philadelphia,  improved  sJoiSa^lkar'' 


John  H.  IMder,  Newton,  Btephaasbuif ,  ya.,lm- 
prerement  in  tailors'  measuring  inatmmenta. 

Samuel  Lenher,  Philadelphia,  attachment  to 
mbaa. 

Warren  and  Charles  P.  LUUtMidge,  ZaneariUe, 
in^roved  tailors'  measure. 

James  E.  McConnell,  Welverton,  England,  im- 
pvovement  in  railroad  car  axles. 

Daniel  Moore,  Wiillamsborg^  improvemeni  in 
oariridgea  for  breech-loading  flre-anas. 

Daniel  Moore,  Williamsburg,  Improred  powder- 
flask  for  breech-loading  guns. 

Vincent  Palen,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  improved  ar- 
rangement in  mechanism  for  sawing  off  piles  under 
water. 

John  Richardson,  New- York,  improved  pen  and 
pencil-cose. 

EUtanan  W.  Scott,  Lowell,  machine  for  manufac- 
tming  mast-faooM. 

Wm.J..atereBsoa,  New-York,  improred  solder- 
ing fOrnaoe. 

Samuel  R.  Thorp,  Bataria,  improrement  in  odo- 
meters. 

Julius  Thompson,  MkUUeboro',  N.  Y.,  ipiprore- 
ment  in  odometers. 

Samuel  Yansyckel,  Little- York,  N.  J.,  improve- 
ment in  grate-bars. 

R.  A.  Wilder,  Schuylkill-RareQ,  improred  ar- 
rangement in  spark-airsilerB  &r  heating  fced- 
water. 


Samuel  Gonaer,  Avora,  HL,  com-ihcttcc. 
S.  S.  Hawthorne,  (>rango»  Ot.^  unprovod  focm  of 
buckle. 

A.  JE.  B^y,  Wioslow,  N.  J.,  improved  gtasaa^ftaLr* 
ice. 
H.  S.  ffigglna,  Graham,  Ind,  macMoe  [or  loaiiii- 

facturing  barrels. 

Thos.  Kendall,  San  Frandaoo,  botLle-«topptr> . 

Joseph  Leeds,  Philadelphia,  Impr^TtHl  tumaf? 
for  heating  buildings. 

E.  S.']Zarcy,  New-Yorlc,  impK^roJ  tncLhoft  ef 
rulcaniaing  guma. 

W.  NTMartin,  Bristol,  B.I.,  new  tern  of  en^- 
hod. 

L  W.  McGafli^y,  PhiUdelphia,  improved  pot«io- 

Bamet  HcKeage,  Aooatnik,  Tjl,  tairii^  boUa  for 
stares. 

£.  T.  Miller,  Boston,  iinproveil  boabwehdi  or 
grenade. 

Geo.  Miller,  Proridenoe,  R.  L,  improired  IcaOieT' 
banding  for  machinery. 

Edmund  Morris,  Burlingtan,  N.  J  ^  tieir  form  of 
slate-f^me. 

M.  P.  Nortoni  Thunonth*  Tt,  brvkea  for  r^lroad 
cars. 

Dewey  PfaUlipa,  Shaflsbory,  Tt.,  ^proved  ikrm- 
gate. 

Ew  W.  Rider  and  J.  Marph^,  N^v-Tarfe,  im- 
proved  method  of  deaaiphBtlsii^  g  u  tu-pecicha  ao  d 
other  elastic  gums. 

E.  W.  RoS;  Newark,  N.  J.,  aev  methcKi  of  cut- 
ting tenons  on  blind-aiata. 

Chaa.  Rumley,  Rocteatet,  N.  Y. 
valves.    Do.,  improved  rotary  at 

Isaac  Searles,  Newark,  N.  J. 
making  Itat-bodiea. 

R.  M.  fieUeck,  New-Yoik,  haraeoe  aad^ea. 

JasL  Slater,  Maeon,Geo.»new  inode  of  epertiiilg 
circular  sawa. 

J.  P.  Smith,  HnnmelsAows,  Pa.,  oom-sheUMs. 

B.  H.  Washington,  Hannibai,  Ma,  inprored 
mode  of  directing  air-blaat  in  fwiaoea. 

Elbridge  Webber,  Gardiner,  Mei,  machino  fbr 
making  shorel-handlee. 

Charles  Wikon,  Spdni^cld,  Mam^  ijiqirov^d 
lock. 

WendeU  Wright,  New-York,  impvored  look  for 
fire-arms. 

S.  T.  Thomas  and  EUsa  Ann  Ererett,  adaa'z.  nC 
Edward  Everett,  dl  Lawrooce,  Maaa.,  impronA 
loonirbeam. 

John  Jenkins,  MeBroa,N.  Y.,  aaaisnor  to  Bam 

Horton  A  G«^  of  Cheater,  N.  Y.,  Iiigi  iifiligt 

Jacka. 

John  P.  Avary,  aarignor  to  J.  B.  BRntfer,^JViV» 
wioh,  Ct,  stone-dressing  machine. 
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SCIENCE     IN     AGRICULTURE. 

In  oar  November  number,  we  gave  a  full  account  of  the  arguments,  on 
one  side  and  the  other,  which  are  derived  solely  from  experiments,  on  the 
question,  "  Whence  do  plants  derive  their  nitrogen  ?"  And  we  have  repeatedly 
given  it  as  our  opinion  that,  if  the  ground  is  in  a  proper  condition,  every 
plant  will  find  this  element  without  diflSculty.  We  can  not  doubt  this,  and 
would  by  no  means  therefore  commend  the  heavy  outlays  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  in  this  country,  to  obtain  what  the  atmosphere,  and  rains, 
tod  brooks  contain  in  abundant  quantities,  and  readily  supply  without  cost. 
Bat  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  department  of  agricultural  science  on  which 
there  is  ^  diversity  of  opinion.  The  number  of  unquestionable  facts,  touching 
tbe  €altivation  of  the  soil,  is  exceedingly  limited. 

Thus,  it  is  one  of  our  "  received"  doctrines  that  the  soil  must  contain  what 
the  plant  requires,  and  yet  If  the  nitrogen  of  the  plant  is  furnished  from  the 
m  and  from  water,  this  is,  at  least,  one  exception.  Another  element  is,  no 
doubt,  supplied  from  other  sources,  to  wit :  the  carbon.  From  the  state- 
ments presently  cited,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  we  may  conclusively 
draw  the  inference,  that  the  soil  itself  can  not  furnish  the  amount  of  carbon 
contained  in  the  growing  plant.  Hence  the  statement  of  this  general  principle 
should  be  modified  so  far  as  to  say  that  of  the  inorganic  elements,  the  soil  is 
the  only  known  reservoir. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  add,  in  this  connection,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
mnrent  inconsistencies  between  these  statements,  and  those  made  by  us 
ds^where,  that  the  conditions  belonging  to  a  ^'  fertile  soil"  are,  undoubtedly^ 
xeqoired  for  the  most  productive  crops.  The  only  question  is.  Why  such  con- 
ditions are  required  ?  For  it  is  also  true  that,  while  the  most  succe^ssful  culti- 
vation peremptorily  requires  the  presence  of  all  these  conditions,  it  still  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  soil  itself  conveys,  from  its  own  substance  into 
the  plant,  a  single  one  of  its  elements.  Such  an  inference  would  no  more 
be  logical  than  to  infer  from  the  fact  that  some  persons  can  sleep  best  on  a 
kd  of  down»that  the  down  furnishes  and  ^^oiiimunicates  substantial  elements 
from  its  own  material,  in  the  productioc  of  sleep.  Because  any  given  phy- 
sical arrangements  are  of  great  utility,  or  even  absolutely  essential  in  furnish- 
ing facilities  for  certain  operations,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  those 
anangements  are  themselves  immediately  efficient  in  performing  these  opera- 
iioitt.  They  may  be  merely  the  staging,  by  the  aid  of  which  other  materials 
tt«  combined  into  an  organized  structure. 

But  we  do  not  purpose  to  extend  this  discussion  here,  but  lay  out  the^ 
ground  and  partially  illustrate  the  present  condition  of  agricultural  science, 
5y  the  passages  already  referred  to,  from  a  very  learned  German  writer. 
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'^  The  goodness  of  the  soil,"  he  says,  **  depends  upon  its  inorganic  con- 
stituents— so  far  at  least  as  they  are  soluble  in  water,  or  through  continued 
action  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  more  abundant  and  various  these  solutions, 
the  more  fruitful  is  the  ground.''  Arguing  from  this  view,  it  is  not  richness 
of  soil  or  humus  that  produces  the  multiplied  varieties  of  alpine  plants  in 
Germany,  or  the  absence  of  it  that  produces  but  few.  "  Soluble  mineral  con- 
stituents" are  shown  to  be  the  characteristic  of  our  cultivated  field ;  and  "an 
agricultural  plant "  b  defined  as  one  "  distioguished  from  wild  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  by  peculiar  qualities,  which  constitute  its  fitness  in  culture, 
and  which  depend  upon  a  modification  of  chemical  action."  The  amazing 
yield  of  Indian  corn  in  Mexico — from  two  hundred  to  six  hundred  fold — ^is 
something  which,  with  all  our  tkill,  we  can  not  accomplish,  and  is  a  fact  in 
favor  of  the  argument,  *Vthat  in  no  case  do  the  organic  substances  contained 
in  the  ground  perform  any  direct  part  of  the  nutrition  of  plants."  The  annual 
destruction  of  organic  matter  all  over  the  earth  is  estimated  at  145  billions 
of  pounds,  equal  to  2^  billions  of  cubic  feet ;  and  if  all  vegetation  depends  on 
organic  matter  for  nutrition  to  satisfy  this  consumption,  "  there  must  have 
been,  five  thousand  years  back,  ten  feet  deep  of  pure  organic  substance  on  ita 
Burface."  Another  illustration  is  furnished  by  taking  the  number  of  cattle 
and  other  animals  in  France  in  a  given  year,  (1844,)  and  observing  the  amount 
of  food  they  consume.  The  process  of  nutrition  would  require  76,789,000,000 
pounds  of  organic  matter — six  times  more  than  the  whole  number  contribute 
of  organic  matter  toward  the  reproduction;  and  in  100  years  "the  whole 
organic  material  of  the  country  would  be  consVimed !" 

Again,  look  at  a  farm.     How  much  more  is  carried  off  from  it  than  it 
gives  back  again  ;  generally  the  amount  of  its  yield  is  three  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  organic  matter  it  receives :  while  of  the  manure  applied,  the 
greater  part  is  not  taken  up,  but  imperceptibly  decomposed.     Carbon  is  the 
most  important  of  the  constituents  of  plants.     An  acre  of  sugar  plantation 
produces  7500  pounds  of  cane,  of  which  1200  pounds  are  carbon ;  and  yet 
sugar  plantations  are  rarely  manured,  and  then  only  with  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt  canes.     With  bananas,  the  result  is  still  more  striking ;  the  yield  is 
98,000  pounds  of  fruit  in  a  year  from  a  single  acre ;  and  of  this  17,000 
pounds,  more  than  a  fifth,  is  carbon  ;  and  the  same  acre  will  give  the  same 
return,  year  after  year,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  and  the  ground  at  the 
end  of  that  time  will  be  richer  than  at  the  commencement,  from  nothing 
more  than  the  decay  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant.     Here  in  Europe,  too,  the 
difference  in  weight  and  in  carbon  between  the  seed  and  the  produce  has 
often  been  noted:  in  wheat,  89  per  cent;  in  red  clover  158  per  cent;  in 
peas,  361  per  cent.    These  facts  afford  evidence  of  a  supply  of  carbon  derived 
from  other  sources  than  those  commonly  supposed  to  exist ;  and  while  we 
know  that  seeds  will  germinate  and  become  vigorous  plants  in  pure  quartzoee 
sand,  or  in  cotton  wool,  or  on  a  board,  we  seem  to  have  proof  that  the  chief 
source  of  supply  is  the  atmosphere.    This  is  an  interesting  point,  which 
further  research  will  verify.     Schleiken  shows  the  process  to  be  eminently 
simple.     He  says  in  his  work :  According  to  Link,  Schwartz,  and  others,  an 
acre  of  water  meadow  contains  4400  pounds  of  hay ;  which,  when  dry,  con- 
tains 4f  per  cent  of  carbon.    The  hay  then  yields  1000  pounds  of  carbon, 
to  which  1000  pounds  may  be  added  in  the  portion  of  the  year  in  which  the 
grass  is  not  cut,  and  the  roots.     To  produce  these  3000  pounds  of  csrhon, 
10,980  pounds  of  carbonic  acid  are  requisite,  which  may  be  raised  to  12,000 
pounds  to  compensate  for  the  nightly  expiration.  '  Now  Schubler  has  shown 
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dial  an  acre  of  so  wretched  a  grass  as  Poa  annua^  exhaled  in  120  days  of 
active  vegetation,  6,000,000  pounds  of  water.  To  sapply  the  exigencies 
of  the  plants,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  meadow  to  imbibe  S^ 
grains  of  carbonic  acid  with  every  pound  of  water. 

Mr.  Lawes  has  found  also,  in  a  plant  of  any  one  of  our  ordinary  crops, 
more  than  200  grains  of  water  must  pass  through  it  for  a  single  grain  of 
solid  substance  to  accumulate  within  it.  He  states  that  an  evaporation  from 
an  acre  of  wheat  during  the  period  of  its  growth,  to  be  114,860  gallons,  or 
73,610,000  gallons  per  square  mile.  With  clover  it  is  rather  more  ;  with 
peas  and  barley  less.  When  we  apply  these  calculations  to  a  county  or  a 
kingdom,  we  are  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  processes  by  which  nature 
works,  but  we  see  the  more  clearly  that  on  such  a  scale  the  quantity  of 
material  supplied  by  the  air,  though  minute  to  the  individual,  becomes  vast  in 
the  aggregate.  We,  see  moreover,  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  rela- 
tions between  the  evaporation  and  rate  of  growth,  and  the  laws  and  effects  of 
absorption  in  soils.  A  thousand  pounds  of  dry  calcareous  sand  will  gain  two 
pounds  in  weight  in  twelve  hours,  when  the  air  is  moist,  while  pure  agricul- 
tural clay  will  gain  thirty-six  pounds. 

The  source  of  nitrogen  comes  next  to  be  considered ;  and  this  also  is  seen  to 
be  independent  of  manures.  Hereupon  it  is  observed,  that  *^  our  domestic 
plants  do  not  require  a  greater  supply  than  in  a  state  of  nature.  A  water 
meadow  which  has  never  received  any  dung,  yields  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  while  the  best  ploughed  land  yields  only  about  thirty-one  pounds. 
The  plants  for  which  most  dung  is  used,  as  potatoes  and  turnips,  are  in  fact 
proportionally  the  poorest  in  nitrogen."  That  there  is  a  supply  independent 
of  the  soil  is  further  seen  in  the  millions  of  hides  furnished  every  year  by  the 
eattle  of  the  Pampas,  without  any  diminution  of  produce ;  and  in  the  great 
quantity  of  nitrogenous  matters,  hay,  butter,  and  cheese,  carried  off  from 
pasture  land,  far  more  than  is  returned  by  the  animals  fed  thereon.  Experi- 
ments with  various  kinds  of  plants,  on  various  soils,  have  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that  increase  of  nitrogen  in  the  land  and  in  the  crop,  does  take 
place  quite  irrespective  of  supplies  of  manure. 

With  respect,  to  ammonia,  "  it  appears  that  one  thirteenth  of  a  grain  in 
every  pound  of  water  is  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  vegetation,  and  there 
is  perhaps  no  spring  water  in  the  universe  which  contains  so  little."  Then 
as  to  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  which  are  also  among  the  constituents  of 
plants,  the  quantity  needed  in  proportion  to  the  time  -of  vegetation  is  so 
small,  that  one  540,000th  of  a  grain  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  per  cubic  foot, 
diffused  through  the  atmosphere  to  a  height  of  3000  feet  is  all  that  is 
required.  The  consideration  that  cereals  would  soon  disappear  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  if  not  cultivated,  and  perhaps  from  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  adds  weight  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  enlightened 
attention  to  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants.  The  point  is  to  bring  the 
toil  into  harmony  with  the  conditions  by  which  growth  may  best  be  pro- 
aM>ted.  Much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  the  darkest  colored  lands  are 
generally  the  highest  in  temperature,  hence  the  advantage  of  vegetable  mould, 
while  deep  light  sands  and  clay,  which  turn  almost  to  stone  in  dry  weather, 
weary  and  vex  the  cultivator  by  their  unprofitableness.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  soils  which  have  the  highest  temperhtures  of  their  own,  may  no! 
be  those  most  susceptible  of  receiving  heat — that  is,  from  the  sun,  because 
some  lands  are  wanned  by  the  springs  that  irrigate  them.  Here  we  have 
an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  certain  soils,  which  are  warm  in  winter 
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and  cool  in  sumraer.  The  application  of  humus  evolves  heat  by  the  process 
of  combustion,  and  sand,  lime,  clay,  and  humus  are  the  combinations  needed, 
the  clay  being  in  a  proportion  of  forty  to  fifty  per  cent ;  if  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  the  land  will  be  too  light  and  poor. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

Ik  a  former  number,  in  illustrating  the  social  influence  of  architecture,  we 
referred  to  the  change  of  the  hearthstone  for  the  close  stove,  or  the  register^ 
and  the  bright  and  cheerful  fire  for  the  distant  and  invisible  furnace.  Uow 
great  is  that  change !  It  removes  one  of  the  elements  which  had  an  import- 
ant influence  in  binding  families  together,  in  past  generations,  and  it  brings 
in  its  stead — nothing.  We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  so  important  a  check 
upon  the  wayward  tendencies  of  youth.     It  makes  home  far  less  attractive. 

Thif  is  one  point  in  which  we  have  lost  much.  There  are  others  in 
which  we  nt»glect  our  opportunity  to  gain  much.  We  quote  from  Kuskin: 
**  Have  not  these  words,  pinnacle,  turret,  belfry,  spire,  tower,  a  pleasarit  sound 
in  all  your  ears  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  your  scenery,  I  do  not  ask  you  how 
much  you  feel  that  it  owes  to  the  gray  battlements  that  frown  through  the 
woods  of  Craig  Millar,  to  the  pointed  turrets  that  flank  the  front  of  Holy- 
rood,  or  to  the  massy  keeps  of  your  Grichtoun  and  Bosthwick,  and  other 
border  towera.  But  look  merely  through  your  poetry  and  your  romances; 
take  away  out  of  your  ballads  the  word  tower  wherever  it  occurs,  and  the 
ideas  connected  with  it,  and  what  will  become  of  the  ballad  ?  See  how  Sir 
Walter  Scott  can  not  even  get  through  a  description  of  Highland  scenery 
without  help  from  the  idea : 


*  Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  liviog  fire.* 


Take  .away  from  Scott's  romances  the  word  or  idea  turret,  and  see  how  much 
you  would  lose.  Suppose,  for  instance,  when  young  Osbaldistone  is  leaving 
Osbaldibtone  Hall,  instead  of  saying  '  The  old  clock  struck  two  from  a  turret 
adjoining  my  bed-chamber,'  he  had  said,  *  The  old  clock  struck  two  from  the 
landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,'  what  would  become  of  the  passage  I  and 
can  you  really  suppose  that  what  has  so  much  power  over  you  in  words  has 
no  power  over  you  in  reality  ?  Do  you  think  there  is  any  group  of  wonls 
which  would  thus  interest  you,  when  the  things  expressed  by  them  are  unin- 
teresting ?  For  instance,  you  know  that  for  an  immense  time  back,  all  your 
public  buildings  have  been  built  with  a  row  of  pillars  supporting  a  triangu- 
lar thing  called  a  pediment  You  see  this  form  every  day  in  your  banks, 
and  club-houses,  and  churches,  and  chapels ;  you  are  told  it  is  the  perfectioii 
<;f  architectural  beauty,  and  yet  suppose  Sir  Walter  Scott,  instead  of  writing 
'  Each  purple  jieak,  each  flinty  spire,'  had  written  ^  £ach  purple  peak,  each 
flinty  pediment,'  would  you  have  thought  the  poem  improved  ?  And  if  not. 
why  would  it  be  spoiled  ?  Simply  because  the  idea  is  no  longer  of  any  value 
to  you ;  the  thing  spoken  of  is  a  nonentity. 

These  pediments,  or  stylobates  and  architraves,  never  excited  a  single 
pleasurable  feeling  in  you — never  will  to  the  end  of  time.  The^  are  ever- 
more dead,  lifeless,  and  useless,  in  art  as  in  poetry,  and  though  you  built  as 
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many  of  them  as  there  are  slates  on  your  house-roofs,  you  will  never  care  for 
them." 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  is  poetry.  Granted,  if  you  please,  only  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  reality.  If  it  is  poetry,  it  is  something  we  can  ill  afford  to 
lose.  Our  developments  of  cold,  business,  acquisitive,  delving,  debasing  ten- 
dencies are  monstrous.  If  we  let  go  what  little  there  is  of  poetical,  imagi- 
native, devotional,  in  us,  we  shall  be  monsters  indeed. 

What  ends  are  to  be  gained  by  architectural  structures  ?  Why  build  any 
houses  or  churches  ?  The  first  answer  is,  for  utility  and  comfort ;  we  need 
protection  from  the  elements,  whether  by  night  or  by  day.  But  these 
objects  will  be  equallv  well  secured  by  much  cheaper  structures  than  are 
built  even  in  our  economical  times.  This  end  is  not  obtained  by  means  of 
architraves  or  pediments,  pilasters  or  porticoes.  An  open  shed  is  even  a  better 
defense  than  a  handsome  balcony,  and  many  a  barn  is  a  better  protection 
agaJDst  cold  than  some  much  more  costly  arrangements.  We  know  of 
nothing  more  comfortable  in  a  cold  day — ^it  is  one  of  our  boyish  reminis- 
cences— than  a  nice,  sweet  "  hay-mow,"  "  Yes,  but  we  also  want  the  cour- 
tesies and  refinements  of  cultivated  life."  We  admit  it,  and  contend  that 
few  things  have  a  more  decided  influence  in  this  respect  than  tasteful  archi- 
tecture. Why  do  you  buy  a  mahogany  or  rose-wood  bedstead  ?  Would 
not  pine  do  just  as  well  ?  Polishing  and  painting  can  not  secure  a  good 
night's  sleep.  No,  but  that  gentleness,  that  kindness,  that  love  of  all  things 
beautiful  and  true,  which  is  prompted  by  tasteful  designs,  carved  out  and 
combined  gracefully  and  truthfully,  are  points  of  incalculable  importance  in 
the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  young  and  also  of  the  old.  The  man- 
ners of  the  roughest  clown  will  be  somewhat  subdued  as  soon  as  he  enters 
the  threshold  erected  and  furnished  by  a  refined  taste. 

There  are  certain  things  very  trivial  in  some  respects,  which  show  in  bold 
relief  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  we  inforce.  We  refer  to  those  barbarous 
•lesigns — designs  barbarous  in  their  origin,  at  any  rate — which  represent 
some  little  image  of  gold  or  bronze,  which  is  ao  often  seen  holding  up  the 
bowl  of  a  large  lamp,  or  the  branches  of  a  candelabrum  or  of  a  gas-burner. 
What  child  has  not  remarked  upon  the  fatigue  which  such  a  little  baby-boy 
must  inevitably  suffer?  How  different  the  effect,  if  this  same  sculptured 
little  boy  were  only  climbing  up  after  a  branch  of  grapes,  or  some  other 
delicious  fruit  ?  We  referred,  some  months  since,  to  a  very  elegant  church 
in  this  city,  on  the  Fifth  avenue,  in  which  the  entire  weight  of  the  ceiling  rests 
on  human  heads.  Was  any  thing  ever  more  absurd  ?  What  if  the  idea  is 
copied  from  an  old  master  of  the  fifteenth  century  ?  It  proves  that,  great  as 
he  was,  he  could  blunder ; — that  the  feat  has  not  yet  been  witnessed,  of  an 
architect  who  has  risen  by  his  own  genius,  perfect  in  all  his  proportions,  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  dark  ages.  That  he  has  exhibited  so  few  such  weak- 
nesses, is  one  of  the  greatest  of  wonders.  And  modern  times  show  too  often 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  copy  errors  than  to  copy  truths.  We  remember 
another  similar  remnant  of  those  same  dark  ages.  In  the  beautiful  chapel  of 
the  New- York  University,  you  may  see,  high  up  on  the  walls,  some  chubby 
little  fellows,  secured  in  their  places  by  having  their  limbs  below  the  knees, 
(the  knees  being  bent  at  right  angles,)  set  into  the  solid  wall.  As  we  have 
listened  to  some  eloquent  lecturer  in  the  desk,  and  our  eyes  have  strayed 
upward  to  those  chiseled  forms,  we  have  felt  sincere  pity  for  them,  and  have 
wondered  why  they  were  doomed  to  so  painful  *a  posture.  Besides,  if  the 
strength  of  their  knees  should  fail  them,  they  would  swing  as  on  a  hinge,  and 
dash  their  breasts  and  fiices  against  the  wall  below,  to  the  ruin  not  only  of 
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tbis  over-tasked  joint,  but  of  tbeir  wbole  persons.     Scholars  should  be  more 
humane. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  a  further  reply  to  the  question,  "What ends  are 
to  be  gained  by  architectural  structures  ?''  and  we  say,  secondly,  to  open  the 
way  for  the  graces  and  amenities  of  refined  society.  ^Whoever  admits  thia^ 
will  hold  no  controversy  with  us.  If  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  deny 
this,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  ground  he  would  favor  the  customs 
universally  prevalent,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  civilized  communities. 
Such  a  man  would  be  contented  with  a  country  where  the  groves  and  woods 
were  formed  in  right  lines  and  rectangles,  after  the  fashion  of  a  diagram 
given  in  a  former  number,  and  which  we  here  repeat  for  his  especial  benefit. 


And  can  any  one  tell  us  why  living  matter  should  always — always,  exhibit 
some  form  of  the  pointed  or  arched  style,  any  more  than  dead  forms  ?  Yes ; 
convenience.  It  would  be  inconvenient,  sometimes,  to  carry  out  thoroughly 
this  feature,  so  universal  in  God's  architecture;  and  this  is  the  only  excep- 
tion that  is  admissible.  It  is  not  proper  that  utility  should  be  sacrificed  to 
appearances.  Wherever  the  law  of  necessity  does  not  command  a  different 
course,  let  not  the  law  of  good  taste  be  violated.  In  the  whole  universe  of 
nature  there  can  not  be  found  a  specimen  of  rectangular  architecture.  The 
sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  are  bounded  by  arched  walls.  The  constellations 
are  grouped  in  various  forms,  so  that  when  variously  connected,  at  pleasure, 
they  will  present  an  indefinite  variety  of  figures ;  and  yet,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  four  prominent  stars  that,  when  grouped,  would  make  a 
perfect  rectangular  figure.  We  do  not  allude  to  this  as  a  fact  of  very  grave 
authority  on  ihe  subject  before  us,  but  only  to  show  that  this  style  is  pecu- 
liarly a  device  of  our  own  invention,  and  therefore  very  likely  to  be  inferior, 
in  some  essential  particular,  to  the  devices  of  Him  who  is  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  of  perfect  truth. 

Who  would  not  as  soon  have  devised  square  plates,  and  square  and  cubic 
forms  for  a  tea  service,  as  square  windows  ?  But  we  need  not  dwell  further 
on  this  point  There  are  greater  evils  to  contend  against  Our  architecture 
is  scarcely  more  than  a  hap-hazard  mixture  of  many  crudities  and  meannesaea. 
We  shall  endeavor  hereafter  to  bring  some  of  them  to  the  light,  that  they 
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may  be  ddstroyed.  Bat  we  woald  endeavor  to  have  some  correct  principle 
to  stand  upon,  ere  we  undertake  anv  important  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
science,  that,  if  need  be,  we  may  safely  retrace  our  steps  and  secure  a  right 
direction. 


FARMING    ON    TAR    RIVBR. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Facts  are  sometimes  stubborn  things,  and  some  men  are  stulK 
boro  farmers,  and  cultivate  stubborn  soils,  and  complain  of  their  Maker, 
because  he  does  not  send  genial  showers  and  favorable  seasons,  and  make 
them  good  crops.  , 

Who  is  to  blame,  the  soil  or  the  farmers  ?  No  one  but  those  stubborn 
and  self  conceited  farmers,  who  will  not  read  and  learn,  because,  forsooth, 
119  one  can  teach  them  any  thing  about  their  avocation  ! 

Now,  I  have  contended  for  years,  that  any  planter  tolerably  well  situated 
ibr  the  purpose,  on  the  ordinary  up-landd  of  the  oldest  settled  portions  of  the 
South,  can  make  more  manwre  and  fMmure  more  land  in  a  year,  than  he 
can  clear  and  take  into  cultivation  from  the  forest,  and  the  manured  land  will 
make  more  com  and  cotton,  one  year  with  another,  than  the  cleared  land. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  this,  and  I  can  produce  many  witnesses  to  prove  iL 
But  let  one  suffice,  in  this  instance,  and  speak  for  himself  from  Tar  River. 
I  quote  an  extract  from  Mr.  John  S.  Dancy's  letter  published  in  the  JF'ar- 
merr  Journal,  at  Raleigh,  for  July. 

He  sap,  ^  I  give  you  an  account  of  our  preparations  for  the  crop  of  '54. 
In  the  first  place,  our  laboring  force  on  Panola  consists  of  34  horses,  of 
▼arioQs  sizes,  ages  and  qualifications ;  20  head  of  moles,  and  3  yoke  of  oxen. 
Daring  the  year  1853,  we  had  two  wagons  constantly  employed  in  hauling 
up  materials  for  manure  making,  besides  taking  advantage  of  every  day^ 
{when  the  condition  of  the  growing  crop  would  justify  it,)  to  make  compost 
with  onr  entire  force.  The  interval  between  laying  by  the  crop,  and  the 
beigrinning  of  the  fodder-pulling  and  cotton-picking  season,  (usually  from  two 
to  three  weeks,)  was  busily  devoted  to  the  making  of  compost  and  filling  up 
our  cattle  and  hog  lots. 

After  Housing  our  crops  of  com,  cotton,  and  peas,  which  we  last  fall  com- 
pleted by  the  10th  December,  we  again  set  to  work,  composting  cotton-seed, 
and  ditch  bank,  stable  manure  and  low-ground  soil,  and  hauling  again  into 
tbe  cattle  and  hog  lots.  This  was  kept  up  (with  an  occasional  hindrance  in 
packing  cotton)  by  nearly  all  hands  and  teams,  till  we  commenced  plough-* 
ing;  about  the  middle  of  January,  with  six  double  teams,  using  the  Maryland 
or  Paiuxent  plough,  procured  from  Sinclair  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

After  the  ploughing  season  began,  the  remainder  of  our  hands  and  teams 
eontinned  to  make  manure  in  the  different  ways  I  have  mentioned,  till  the 
28tfa  February,  when  we  commenced  the  troublesome  and  laborious  job  of 
haaling  out  what  we  had  collected  during  the  twelve  months  past.  We 
finished  the  work  of  hauling  out  on  the  25th  April,  being  near  two  montha 
eagAged  at  it,  and  according  to  our  plan  of  manuring,  one  load  for  every 
twenty  feet  square,  or  110  loads  to  the  acre,  we  hauled  out  compost  enough 
to  pat  on  350  acres  of  hmd,  or  over  35,000  loads,  (one-horse  cart-loads,  five 
bmhels  to  the  load.) 
Beside  this,  we  appEed  twelve  tons  of  Petuvian  guano  to  ootton,  ootD| 
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Mkd  oats.  Some  of  the  oompoet  previonalj  mentioned,  had  two  handred 
pounds  of  guano  mixed  in  each  acre-heap,  so  that,  altogether,  we  have 
manured  over  400  acres  of  land  for  the  crop  of  1854,  at  the  rate  of  110  loads 
to  the  acre. 

our  crop  constsis  or  Y^Bff  acres  ort»«Uon,  all  manured;  225  in  com,  150 
of  it  manured ;  30  in  oats,  and  8  in  sweet  potatoes,  manured.  'TK*  tioitofl 
crop  to  date  looks  promising,  (the  weathev  ut  Uu*  4»xii«  is,  however,  very 
unfavorable  for  the  cotton  plant,  and  a  few  days  of  it  will  alter  the  appear- 
ance of  thipgs.)  The  corn  crop  is  backward  and  indifferent,  and  presents  an 
irregular  appearance,  owing  to  the  cold  snaps  the  latter  part  of  April,  when 
much  of  it  had  to  be  ploughed  up  and  replanted. 

Having  detailed  to  you  clearly,  I  hope,  our  preparations^  I  will  now  tell 
you  our  calculations,  and  when  the  crops  are  gathered,  I  will  give  you  and 
your  readers  the  results,  so  that  you  may  see  how  far  I  mi^s  the  mark. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  our  third  crop  on  Panola,  and  the  process 
of  makin<^  poor  land  fertile  is  the  work  of  years,  long  years.  The  land  we 
have  now  in  cultivation,  when  we  took  charge  of  the  form  in  January,  1852, 
would  bave  made,  in  my  opinion,  without  manure,  not  exceeding  400  pounds 
of  seed-cotton,  or  two  barrels  of  com  per  acre.  Our  calculation  this  year  is 
to  make  900  or  1000  pounds  to  the  acre  of  cotton,  and  four  barrels  of  com, 
if  an  average  season  prevails.  • 

.  I  will  try  and  recollect  to  prepare  for  your  January  number,  the  resulu 
of  our  operations  for  1854." 

Here  are  four  hundred  acres  of  land  manured  in  one  year,  and  a  crop 
made  beside.  Now,  how  long  would  it  require  to  clear  400  acres  of  such 
land  as  he  cultivates,  and  put  it  in  the  condition  to  make  the  crop  he  calcu- 
lates on  ? 

More  than  one  year,  and  after  it  is  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  virgin  soil  would  not  produce  exceeding  500  pounds  of  seed-cotton, 
and  20  bushels  of  com,  per  acre.  And  after  a  few  years  of  cropping,  it 
would  not  produce  near  that  amount,  without  manure.  Here,  then«  is  an 
illustration  of  the  benefits  of  manuring  that  can  not  be  disputed ;  and  I  oould 
name  many  men  in  Edgecomb,  who  have  brought  about  similar  results  by 
manuring. 

I  have  seen  a  gr'eat  many  manure  heaps,  in  my  travels  in  the  new  and  old 
world,  but  I  never  saw  manure  piles  until  I  saw  them  in  North-Carolina ; 
and  what  did  these  piles  do  f  They  made  old  barren  pine-fields,  turned  out 
as  worthless,  produce  20  bushels  of  com,  and  1200  pounds  of  cotton  per 
acre.  When  I  first  saw  those  fields,  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses,  and 
recognize  them.  I  looked  at  the  land  and  then  at  the  cotton.  The  land 
looked  as  poor  as  ever,  but  the  cotton  looked  like  our  black  lime-land  cotton, 
branching  from  the  ground,  spreading  far  and  wide,  and  as  full  o(  bolls  as 
penimmon  trees,  that  matured  early  and  opened  well. 

By  the  side  of  this  cotton,  now  and  then,  I  could  recognize  an  old  friend, 
a  sap-weed,  growing  like  a  pine  tree,  all  body  and  no  limbs,  and  but  little 
fruit,  ;uid  that  Httle  maturing  late,  and  much  of  it  killed  by  frost  How  is 
this,  I  asked  ?  I  was  told  Ihe  good  cotton  had  manure  in  Uie  drill,  and  the 
sorry  cotton  had  none.  Before  the  discovery  of  shell-marl  there,  a  few  yean 
since,  and  the  commencement  of  the  manuring  system,  many  of  the  Edge- 
comb  lands  were  lying  idle,  and  but  a  little  cotton  cultivated.  Cotton  cul- 
ture was  abandoned  in  a  manner,  because  the  lands  and  climate  were  not 
i'oubidercd  adapted  to  its  production ;  but  they  have  discovered  that  manure 
adapts  both  the  land  and  climate  to  its  culture,  and  Tar  River  and  Pedee 
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are  beating  many  of  the  cotton  lands  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  for  making 
cotton.  They  have  this  advantage  over  us — ^no  boll-worms  or  caterpillers  to 
destroy  their  cotton. 

A  Utile  manure,  I  venture  to  say,  would  change  the  production  of  many 
of  oar  soils,  and  make  our  old  fields  here  snowy  with  cotton.  Try  it,  etub- 
hom/armeref  T.  N.  Sorsbt. 

Fcrkland,  Ala,,  185i. 
— jPVwu  Soil  of  the  South. 
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It  is  certain  that  such  a  road  will  be  built — the  only  questions  involving 
much  uncertainty  regarding  the  time  and  the  route.  It  is  in  respect  to  the 
latter  that  we  make  a  few  suggestions. 

With  a  given  and  limited  amount  of  business,  length  of  route  is  an  obstacle 
to  an  undertaking,  of  most  imposing  magnitude.  But  where  the  length  of 
the  road  is  only  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  business,  length  is  not  an  evil 
but  a  help.  A  long  road  with  large  business,  is  better  property  than  a  short 
one  with  little  business.  The  expenses  of  conducting  a  road  of  fifty  miles  are 
much  larger  per  mile,  than  those  of  a  road  of  five  hundred. 

Routes  on  the  seaboard  are  comparatively  expensive.  All  large  streanu 
are  to  be  crossed,  and  the  bridges  must  be  of  an  expensive  kind.  Where 
'iie  track  is  parallel  with  the  streams  of  the  territory,  the  cost  is  essentially 
diminished. 

W^ay  business  is  one  of  the  important  elements  which  give  value  to  a  road. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  Pacific  Railroad,  we  shall  be  forced  to 
certain  conclusions,  in  reference  to  the  several  proposed  routes  to  the  Pacific 
Let  us  look  at  then^  for  a  moment.  - 

The  most  Southern  route  possible,  necessarily  contemplates  the  crossing  of 
all  the  rivers  in  Texas,  large  and  small,  and  where  Spanish  territory  is  entered 
upon,  though  the  route  is  indefinite,  there  are,  at  the  best,  up  advantages 
gained  by  pursuing  the  courses  of  rivers,  for  all  run  in  the  wrong  direction ; 
and  though  the  streams  themselves  are  small,  the  physical  formations,  the  val- 
leys, and  the  highlands,  are  all  adverse.  But  how  is  it  in  the  higher  latitudes  8 
Starting  from  St.  Louis,  the  physical  formation  of  the  surface  is  entirely 
bvorable.  The  Kansas,  the  Platte,  the  upper  portions  of  the  Arkansas,  and 
some  smaller  streams,  if  required,  furnish  a  natural  route  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  western  slope,  the  Coloradaand  other  rivers 
may  be  used  with  equal  advantage.    But  look  at  the  second  point. 

The  extreme  Souuiern  route  passes  through  a  foreign  state,  not  yet  pos- 
sesed  of  the  higher  forms  of  civilization,  where  the  arts  do  not  flourish*,  and 
can  not  so  long  as  the  government  is  what  it  is,  and  where,  of  necessity,  the 
population  is  very  limited  and  trade  nearly  nominal.  But  how  is  it  in  more 
Dorthem  latitudes  ?  A  westward  course  from  St  Louis  towards  the  State  of 
ITwouri,  the  Kansas  territory,  and  Utah,.a  territory  suflSciently  large  for  four 
or  five  extensive  States,  consisting  of  excellent  soil,  well  watered,  and  with  a 
fine  climate,  and  capable,  of  course,  of  sustaining  an  immense  population. 
Besides,  the  materials  for  the  road  may  be  chiefly  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of 
tlie  route,  in  which  reapect  it  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  extreme 
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Sontiiern  road.  Henoe,  also,  a  third  requisite  is  secured — ^a  large  way 
bnaioess. 

Id  all  routes,  as  stated  in  a  preyious  article,  the  idea  of  profit  must  be 
r^arded  only  in  a  somewhat  distant  future,  but  that  future  is  as  certain  aa 
a  mathematical  demonstration.  To  doubt  this,  would  be  aa  absurd  a&  to 
doubt  whether  one  of  our  genuine  progress-men  would  refuse  a  capital  farm 
when  offered  him  for  nothing. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  of  no  small  importance.  A  road  ^  ultra- 
Southern/'  must  ever  remain  coroparatiyely  unimportant  to  all  the  States 
lying  in  higher  latitudes.  San  Francisco,  the  Arkansas,  St.  Louis,  etc.,  are 
ail  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  3 8th  parallel  of  latitude.  For  the  sake  of  thia 
ultra-Southern  connection,  goods  and  passengers  must  be  brought  down  some 
MX  hundred  miles,  or  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  and  then  be  transported  back 
again,  perhaps  an  equal  distance,  without  an  eastern  progress  of  a  single 
mile.  There  can  be  no  roads  branching  towards  the  north,  through  New- 
Mexico,  nor  Texas,  the  direction  of  the  streams  and  the  necessary  formation 
of  the  land  utterly  forbidding  any  such  structures.    The  Mississippi  is  the  fitat 

£>int  from  which  any  connections  could  be  built  uniting  this  with  the  more 
orthem  roada. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  line  of  the  main  track  through  Kansas,  Misaoari, 
Illinois,  etc.,  would  be,  and  is,  in  fact,  already  to  some  considerable  exteat, 
oonnected  by  branches  with  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  without  any  con- 
siderable waste  of  travel.  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  etc,  are  already 
connecting  themselves  with  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  while 
way  travel  and  freight  will  soon  pay,  if  they  do  not  already,  all  the  expenses 
of  the  connecting  roads. 

If  this  is  so,  the  upper  route  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  successfully  carried 
through.  AVe  would  not,  however,  decide  too  hastily  such  important  ques- 
lions,  but  we  throw  out  hints  that  can  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  may 
have  the  management  of  this  immense  interest,  or  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  lend  their  aid  in  behalf  of  so  great  an  enterprise. 

Ilaving  thus  expressed  more  fully  the  ideas  suggested  in  our  October  num- 
ber, we  will  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  statements,  from  an  address  by 
ThoB.  n.  Benton,  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  country  crossed  hy  the 
upper  route,  going  to  prove  that  the  country  near  the  latitude  of  88°  is 
^remarkably  adapted  fur  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  that  it  is  traver&> 
able  in  all  directions."  If  this  is  so,  we  should  consider  these  facts  decisive 
on  this  question.    On  this  point  he  says : 

"  I  have  some  direct  and  potitive  testimony  on  this  head,  which  the  import* 
ance  of  the  subject,  and  the  value  of  the  testimony  itself,  requires  to  be  pro- 
duced. I  speak  of  the  last  expedition  of  Colonel  Fremont — his  winter  expe- 
dition of  1853-54 — and  of  the  success  which  attended  it,  and  of  the  vaiue 
of  the  information  which  it  afibrded.  He  chose  the  dead  of  winter  for  his 
exploration,  that  he  might  see  the  worst — see  the  real  difficulties,  and  deter- 
mine* whether  they  could  be  vanquished.  He  believed  in  the  practicability  of 
the  road,  and  that  his  miscarriage  in  1848-49,  was  the  fault  of  his  guide, 
not  of  the  country ;  and  he  was  determined  to  solve  those  questions  by  the 
test  of  actual  experiment 

With  these  views  he  set  out,  taking  the  winter  for  his  time,  the  west  for 
his  course,  a  straight  line  his  object,  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  for  his  point  of 
departure,  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  the  points  to  be  connected.  The  paral«- 
kb  of  88°  and  39°  covered  his  course,  and  between  these  he  continued  to 
move  west  until  he  reached  the  Little  SiiULake — ^within  three  hundred  miles 
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of  the  California  line;  after  that,  upon  a  slight  deflection  to  the  souths 
between  the  parallels  Sl^  and  d8<>,  until  he  entered  California.  This  may  be 
called  a  straight  line ;  and  so  fulfills  a  primary  condition  of  every  kind  of 
road,  and  especially  of  a  railroad,  where  a  speed  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour 
may  be  as  easily  attained  and  as  safely  run  as  the  third  of  that  velocity  in  a 
road  of  crooks  and  curvatures. 

Snow  was  the  next  consideration,  and  of  that  he  found  none  on  any  part 
of  the  route  to  impede  any  kind  of  travelling.  On  the  Kansas,  the  Upper 
Arkansas,  and  the  Huerfano,  he  found  none  at  all ;  in  the  Sand  Hill  Pass  of 
tbe  Sierra  Bianca,  none ;  in  the  Coochatope  Pass,  four  inches  1  and  none  if 
he  had  crossed  the  day  before ;  and  that  was  the  14th  day  of  December,  cor- 
responding with  the  time,  and  almost  in  view  of  the  place,  where  he  had 
been  buried  in  snow  five  years  before.  This  solved  the  question  of  snow  ia 
tihe  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  showed  his  miscarriage  had  been  the  mis* 
take  of  the  guide,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  country.  After  that — after  crosa- 
rag  the  Rocky  Mountains — the  climate  changes.  A  great  amelioration  takea 
place,  which  he  knew  before,  and  then  fiilly  experienced.  The  remainder  of  the 
iDUte,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  view  of  the  country,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  found  free  from  snow— ^a  hundred  miles  at  a  time  in  one  place  without 
finding  any  ;  and  when  found  at  all,  both  thin  and  transient 

And  that  this  was  the  common  winter  state  of  the  pass,  and  not  an  oocft- 
flional  exception,  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Antoine  Leroux  and  others,  and  cop« 
nsponded  with  his  own  theory  of  snow  in  the  passes. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  was  the  last  range  of  mountain;  and  there  not  a  par^ 
tide  of  snow  was  found  in  the  pass  which  he  traversed,  while  the  mountain 
itself  was  deeply  covered.  And  this  disposes  of  the  objection  of  snow  on 
tikis  route,  so  formidable  in  the  view  of  those  who  have  nothing  but  an  imagin* 
ary  view  of  it  Smoothness  of  surface,  or  freedom  from  abrupt  inequalities 
in  the  ground,  is  the  next  consideration,  and  here  the  reality  exceeded  the 
expectation  and  even  hopes,  and  challenges  incredulity. 

Here  is  a  section  of  the  route,  above  seven  hundred  miles  long,  being 
more  than  half  the  distance  to  California,  in  which  there  is  no  elevation  to 
arrest  the  vision — in  which  you  might  look  down  in  the  wide  distance,  (if  the 
eye-sight  was  long  enough,)  and  see  the  frontier  of  Missouri  from  the  mouth 
of  the  first  pass  in  the  first  mountain — being  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
road.  This  would  do  for  a  start  'It  would  satisfy  the  call  for  a  fair  surface 
at  the  commencement  This  first  pass  is  called  the  Sand  Hill,  or  Robidoux, 
through  which  Fremont  entered  the  valley  of  San  Luis  ;  and  the  way  so  low 
and  level  as  to  be  seen  through.  And  through  that  valley,  and  its  continu- 
ation, (the  Sahwatah,)  to  the  Coochatope,  the  ground  is  so  smooth  as  so  pre- 
sent no  exception  to  its  level  but  the  natural  curvature  of  the  earth. 

More  than  forty  loaded  wagons  went  through  it  in  the  summer  of  1853, 
twenty  of  them  guided  by  Leroux  for  Captain  Gunnison,  the  rest  by  emi- 
grant families,  without  guides.  But  more  than  that — the  buffaloes  hava 
travelled  it  always. 

This  is  enough  to  show  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  may  be  passed  with« 
oat  crossing  a  hill — that  loaded  wagons  may  cross  it  at  all  seasons  of  the  year^ 
In  »  word,  there  is  no  difliculfcy  aKnnt  prioSCS ;  tile  only  l>other  Is  \o  cnoose 
OQt  <>f  80  many  all  so  good,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  approaches. 
This  is  enough  for  the  passes ;  with  respect  to  the  whole  mountain  region^ 
and  the  difficulty  of  going  through  it,  and  upon  different  lines,  we  have  also 
the  evidence  of  facts  which  dispense  with  speculation  and  assertion.    That 
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region  was  three  times  trayeraed,  and  on  diffeient  routes,  by  Messrs.  Beale 
and  Heap,  in  the  summer  of  1853. 

It  happened  thus:  When  they  had  reach  the  east  fork  of  the  Great 
Colorado  of  the  West.,  and  were  crossing  it,  they  lost,  by  the  accident  of  an 
overturned  canoe,  their  supply  of  munitions,  both  for  the  gun  and  the  mouth, 
and  were  forced  to  send  back  to  the  nearest  settlement  for  a  further  supply. 
That  nearest  settlement  was  Taos,  in  New-Mexioo,  distant  three  hundred  and 
thirty  miles ;  and  that  distance  io  be  made  upon  mules,  finding  their  own 
iood,  which  had  already  travelled,  on  the  same  condition,  one  thousand  miles 
from  the  frontier  of  Missouri ;  and  these  mules,  (thus  already  travelled  long 
and  hard,  without  other  food  than  the  grass  afforded,)  now  made  the  double 
distance  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  a  day,  still  finding  their  own  food,  and  on 
the  return,  bringing  packs  on  their  backs.  This  performance  must  stand  for 
a  proof  that  the  whole  mountain  region  between  the  Upper  Colorado  and 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Del  Norte  is  well  adapted  to  travelling ;  and  that  in 
a  state  of  nature;  and  also  well  supplied  with  nutritious  grass;  and  this 
clears  us  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  which  to  the  Little  Salt  Lake  it  is 
all  an  open  practicable  way,  not  limited  to  a  track,  but  traversable  on  any  line. 
Loaded  wagons  travel  it  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  valley  of  the  Colorado  is 
either  level  or  rolling ;  the  Wahsatch  and  Anterria  ranges  are  perforated 
by  incessant  valleys;  and  from  the  Little  Salt  Lake  to  the  Great  Sierra 
Nevada,  as  explored  by  Fremont  last  winter,  the  way  is  nearly  level — ^a  suc- 
cession of  valleys  between  the  mountains — and  terminated  by  a  superb  pass, 
debouching  into  the  valley  of  San  Joaquin. 

This  completes  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  shown  in  favor  of  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  way — its  equality  of  surface,  throughout  th«  whole  line;  although 
it  attains  a  great  elevation,  and  lands  you  in  California,  in  the  rich  and  set- 
tled valley  of  San  Joaquin,  proximate  to  the  southern  end  of  the  gold  mines. 
Not  a  tunnel  to  be  made,  a  mountain  to  be  climbed,  a  hill  to  be  crossed,  a 
swamp  to  be  seen,  or  a  desert  or  movable  sand  to  be  encountered  in  the 
whole  distance." 

We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  any  suggestions,  on  this  subject,  from  any 
garter. 


VOH  THK  PLOTOH,  TKB  LOOtf,  iVO  THE  AHTIL. 

CROP  SIN      VIRGINIA. 

Messrs.  EnrroRs :  It  is  several  months  since  I  last  addressed  you.  Bleak 
winter  has  driven  me  within  doors,  and  now,  with  the  mercury  standing-  at 
Ifio  Farenheit,  I  seat  myself,  not  to  give  you  an  essay  on  agriculture,  bat 
to  write  of  things  past^  present,  and  in  prospect,  in  our  beautiful  valley. 

This  portion  of  our  valley  has  not  suffered  from  drought  so  much  as  the 
oounties  below  us.  The  crop  of  wheat  in  the  upper  part  of  our  county  was 
a  full  average,  and  of  fine  quality.  The  counties  of  Augusta,  Rockingham, 
Shenandoah,  Pa^e,  Jenersou,  etc.,  if  I  £in  correctly  informed, fell  short  one  third 
to  half  crops.  The  com  crop  was  equally  short,  and  taking  the  valley  range, 
will  not  average  half  crops.  Grass  was  also  very  short.  Upon  those  crops 
the  graziers  are  dependent,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  there  will  not  be 
fed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  over  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  stock  cattle 
usually  wintered  there.    It  is  computed  that  last  year  some  40,000  head  of 
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stock  cattle  were  driven  down  the  country.     This  year  about  28,000  passed 
throagh  our  county,  and  several  thousand  of  them  were  driven  back  for  want 
of  a  market     It  is  fair,  however,  to  presume,  that  the  stock  on  hand  this 
year  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State  is  better  than  that  of  last  year,  with  much 
less  to  feed  them.     For  some  weeks  past,  many  lots  of  very  fine  beeves  have 
been  passing  down  to  the  Baltimore  market  from  the  counties  of  Botetourt, 
Roanoke,  Wythe,  Montgomery,  Pulaski,  etc.,  etc.,  which  counties  are  famed 
for  the  finest  cattle  raised  in  Virginia.     The  Cloyd's,  Kent's,  Crocket^  with 
many  other  gentlemen  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  State,  are  celebrated 
for  Uieir  fine  stock.    Many  of  their  beeves  would  average  net  1000  lbs., 
finely  fatted,  and  command  the  highest  prices.    There  is  also  much  fine 
beef  driven-  from  the  counties  of  Rockbridge  and  Augusta,  with  the  entire 
range  of  valley  counties.     Last  year  every  description  of  cattle  was  high  and 
in  great  demand.    This  year  there  is  little  inquiry,  and  prices  for  stock- 
cattle  have  fallen  ofiT  from  one  fourth  to  one  third,  and,  notwithstanding  every 
description  of  produce  is  high,  there  appears  a  pressure  in  money  mattem. 
Speculation  has  run  too  high.    Time  will  bring  things  right.     The  price  of 
bread-stuffs  has   ruled  high   all   season,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  and 
from  present  indications,  will  continue  to  do  so  till  spring,  and  it  may  be  till 
the  coming  harvest.    Your  canals  are,  I  suppose,  now  closed  with  ice  ;  your 
supplies  will  be  cut  off  from  the  West.    The  surplus  here  is  small,  and 
owing  to  the  continued  dry  weather,  and  now  the  freeze,  the  stock  of  flour 
on  hand  must  run  short ;  and  I  am  deceived  if  prices  do  not  continue  to  ffo 
up.     You  may  rely  on  it    The  stock  on  hand  here  is  inconsiderable.     The 
high  prices  heretofore  have  induced  farmers  to  push  off  their  stock  as  fast  as 
tbey  could  get  it  ground.     I  own  a  Merchant  mill.     My  stock  on  hand  will 
be  out  before  Christmas,  and  I  do  not  kilow  where  I  can  buy  1000  bushels 
of  wheat     I  hear  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  mills  around  me.    Wheat 
commands  in  the  interior  $1.50  per  bushel ;  com,  70  to  75  cents,  and  in  some 

S laces  f  1 ;  oats, 45 cents;  rye,  75  cents;  all  scarce, and  in  demand.  Fork  worth 
5  to  $6  as  in  quality.  Should  the  winter  prove  severe,  I  fear  there  will  be 
saffering  before  grass  comee  again.  The  stocks  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and 
sheep  are  about  as  usual,  with  less  to  feed  them.  There  has  been  an 
uBOsual  number  of  sheep  driven  down  the  valley  the  past  season,  from  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  from  Tennessee,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of 
North-Carolina.  They  were  mostly  a  common  article,  bought  at  an  average 
of  tl  per  head  to  $1.25,  and  sold  at  $1.75  to  $3.50 ;  40,000  were  supposed  to 
have  been  driven  through  our  county.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
farmers  of  East-Tennessee,  and  the  northern  portions  of  North-Carolina  do 
not  pay  more  attention  to  stock  raising.  They  send  in  hordes  of  things  here — 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  years  old,  remarkable  only  for  stag-heads  and  horns, 
with  bandy  legs,  of  small  bone — any  thvpg  but  comely  animals.  Our  good 
fbrmers  don^t  like  to  buy  them,  and  will  not  when  they  can  do  better.  One 
of  Kent's  fine  beeves  at  the  same  age,  is  worth  two  of  them.  They  are  driven 
mainly  to  Eastern  Virginia,  and  generally  at  four  years  old  fatten  well,  but 
grow  but  little.  There  may  be  exceptions,  and  no  doubt  are,  but  I  speak  of 
this  as  applying  to  most  of  the  cattle  driven  from  East-Tennessee,  and  the 
border  of  North-Carolina  adjoining. 

I  informed  you  some  time  since,  that  we  were  building  a  Branch  Canal 
from  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  improvement,  a  distance  of  twenty 
milee.  We  have  completed  that  work  to  within  six  and  a  half  miles  of  Lex* 
ingUm.  Owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  money  market,  our  work  is  now  pro- 
greming  slowly ;  we  are  dependent  for  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  Canal 
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on  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Jaipes  River  <fe  Kanawha  Co.  The  payment 
of  those  bonds  is  based  upon  the  tolls  oyer  the  entire  line  on  produce  paaa- 
ing  over  our  Canal.  First  paying  the  James  River  Co.  $5000  per  annum. 
It  is  computed  that  the  surplus  tolls  will  pay  principal  and  interest  in  thir- 
teen years  from  this  date.  From  an  experience  of  one  year's  business,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  an  investment  in  those  bonds  is  equal  to  Virginia 
State  stocks.  The  interest  will  be  paid  semi-annually,  and  the  redeemed 
within  the  next  thirteen  years.  Last  y^ar  the  tolls  amounted  to  near  $16,000| 
and  they  will  continue  to  increase  as  the  canal  is  completed.  We  want 
capital  here  to  occupy  some  of  our  fine  sites  for  water  power.  Can  you  not 
send  out  some  of  your  surplus  funds,  and  energetic  citizens,  to  build  up  our 
waste  places  ?  We  want  furnaoes,  foiges,  and  fiactories.  Much  of  the  raw 
material  is  here.    We  lack  capital  to  make  it  available* 

Your  obedient  servant,  etc.,  H.  B.  Joirsa. 

Roekhridge  Co.^  Va.,  fuew  Brownaburg^  Dec  5,  1854. 

P.S. — Mercury  down  to  16<» ;  at  sunrise,  22o ;  at  4  P.M.,  and  at  6  P.M.| 
19^ ;  wind  high  for  two  days.    The  night  will  be  cold.     6lh,  mercury  17<>. 
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Mr.  Mansfield,  in  an  address  to  the  Highland  County  (0.)  Agricultval 
Society,  at  its  late  Fair,  thus  speaks  of  their  great  staple,  and  the  necessity  for 
improvement  in  its  culture : 

**  In  this  State,  and  in  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  Indian  corn  is  the  moat 
important  staple.  In  the  five  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Tennessee,  are  raised  280,000,000  bushels  of  com — one  half  of  the  whole 
raised  in  the  United  States,  and  three  times  as  much  as  are  nused  in  the 
same  States  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  together.  Corn  is,  therefore, 
the  great  staple  of  the  Ohio  Valley  ;  and  if  we  can  improve  its  culture,  we 
add  more  than  in  any  other  way  to  the  products  of  agriculture.  Is  that 
impossible  ?  In  examiniiYg  the  statistics  of  this  State  you  will  find  some  facta 
bearing  strongly  on  this  point,  and  quite  startling  to  the  curious  inquirer. 

We  find,  fint^  that  the  average  product  per  acre  is  37  bushels,  namely, 
1,664,429  acres,  producing  61,171,282  bushels;  the  highest  being  50  per 
acre,  in  the  counties  of  Butler,  Warren,  and  Fayette ;  and  the  lowest  20 
bushels,  in  the  counties  of  Huron,  Wayne,  and  Williams. 

We  next  find,  by  turning  to  the  proceedings  of  agricultural  societieci,  that 
150  bushels  per  acre  have  been  repe/itedly  raised,  and  that  100  bushels  is  no 
uncommon  crop.  Thus  we  have  two  facts  worth  consideration,  the  sum  of 
which  is,  that  the  average  com  crop  of  Ohio  is  only  one  fourth  ofwhcU  it  might 
be  under  high  cultivation,  on  the  same  breadth  of  land.  Is  this  a  state  of 
things  that  ought  to  exist  ?  But  some  one  will  ask  in  the  popular  language. 
Will  this  superior  cultivation 7>ay.^  Will  superior  cultivation  pay  its  costs! 
If  it  will  not,  your  agricultural  societies  ought  not  to  exist  No  premiuma 
should  ever  be  offered,  and  you  should  contented  to  let  dock,  thistles,  and 
iron  weed  grow  where  they  will,  and  leave  nature  alone  to  raise  your  crops. 
Why,  gentlemen,  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  superior  cultivation  is  valu^ 
able,  that  you  attempt  any  agricultural  improvement. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  the  Pioneer  State,  in  the  period  whea 
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knds  were'cleariDg  up,  it  wcls  the  doctrine,  that  nature  should  he  left  to  do 
the  work  of  growth ;  for  lauds  were  cheap  and  labor  dear.  But  Ohio  has 
passed  that  period — at  least  as  regards  farms.  Farming  land  is  worth  |20 
per  acre,  on  an  average,  and  there  is  too  much  capital  in  land  to  lie  idle.  The 
time  has  come  for  high  cultivation,  the  time  has  come  when  it  will  pay ;  when, 
if  rightly  applied,  culture  put  on  land  will  pay  better  than  any  other  species 
of  human  labor," 
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Thb  richest  soils,  if  not  properly  cultivated,  will  lose  more  or  less  of  their 
fertility.  Every  one  of  the  older  States,  north  and  south,  is  suflfering  from 
this  depreciation  in  the  value  of  their  soils.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  true 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  suffering  such  a  state  of  things  to  exist,  and  it  is 
now  in  the  power  of  the  landholder,  everywhere,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
his  lands,  and  that,  too,  without  any  immediate  and  excessive  expenditure. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  system  of  rotation  by  which  the  impove- 
rishment of  the  soil  is  effectually  prevented,  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
several  years  of  practice. 

One  hand  is  allowed  to  every  twenty  acres.  The  land  is  divided  into 
four  parts.  Grade  and  ditch  as  circumstances  may  require.  Next,  allot 
live  acres  to  each  hand  in  cotton,  ten  acres  in  grain,  and  let  five  acres  lie  in 
iiftUow.  Plant  cotton  on  the  same  land  once  in  four  years,  and  always  on  fal- 
low laud,  with  a  dressing  of  five  hundred  bushels  of  compost  or  stock-yard 
manure  per  acre,  spread  on  the  land  broadcast,  and  incorporated  with  the 
aoil  uniformly  in  the  process  of  bedding  out  the  rows.  The  residue  of  the 
cotton-stalks,  leaves,  burs,  blooms,  and  limbs,  with  the  seed,  except  for  plant- 
ing, are  all  returned  back  to  the  same  land  where  they  grew.  Upon  this 
land  the  next  year  plant  corn,  manuring  it  with  cotton-seed.  But  to  the 
com  crop,  the  most  important  on  the  plantation,  add  two  acres  of  the  land 
-which  was  in  corn  last  year,  thus  giving  seven  acres  in  com  to  each  hand. 
On  the  other  three  acres  of  that  portion  that  was  in  corn  last  year,  sow 
small  grain,  which  upon  land  thus  treated  will  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  oats, 
rye,  and  wheat,  for  the  wants  of  the  plantation.  Then  we  have  lying  in 
fallow  for  the  next  year's  cotton  crop  the  three  acres  that  were  in  small  grain 
last  year,  and  two  acres  that  were  in  corn. 

The  following  reasons  for  commending  this  course  we  give  as  set  forth  by 
Dr.  Cloud  in  the  American  Farmer  : 

**  In  the  first  place,  it  embraces  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  sustain  the 
cotton-planting  interest  within  itself,  independent  of  external  or  foreign  aid. 
To  this  feature  I  think  there  can  not  be  too  much  importance  attached. 
Again  :  the  several  crops  succeed  each  other  to  better  advantage,  both  as  to 
tbeir  culture  and  healthy  growth,  than  in  any  other  way  that  we  have  seen 
or  attempted.  It  may  not  be  generally  underst^d  by  planters  from  practice, 
because  it  is  not  a  common  practice ;  indeed,  it  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence, 
how  well  cotton  grows  after  one  year's  rest  or  fallow.  I  conceive  it  to  be, 
in  its  healthy,  vigorous  growth,  and  exemption  from  insects,  more  like  grow- 
ing cotton  on  fresh  land.  Nor  will  this  be  difficult  for  any  planter  to  com- 
prehend, when  he  recollects  that  on  the  fallow  I  spread  five  hundred  bushdls 
per  t^cre  of  good  stock-yard  compost,  or  its  equivalent 
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I  am  sure  I  shall  ha^e  no  difficulty  in  persuading  any  planter  that  con 
grows  better,  bears  better,  and  is  less  trouble  to  cultivate  after  cotton  than 
after  any  other  crop.  So  well,  indeed,  does  it  do  after  a  crop  of  cotton  that 
has  received  a  dressing  of  five  hundred  bushels  per  acre  of  manure,  that  it  is 
yet  a  matter  of  uncertainty  with  me,  after  twelve  years'  experience,  whether 
or  not  a  good  corn  crop  is  not  more  certain  without  than  with  the  seed ;  and 
if  we  have  drought  it  is  certainly  best  not  to  use  the  seed  on  com  thus  treated. 
Then  we  have  the  seed  to  add  to  our  compost  heap  for  our  cotton.  Then 
again,  the  effect  of  the  com  and  small  grain  crops  on  the  land  being  shoot 
the  same,  I  prefer  placing  the  small  grain  after  the  corn,  as  it  does  hetter 
after  corn  than  corn  does  after  it  Af&r  the  small  grain,  the  land  lies  one 
year  in  fallow.  I  have  a  theory  about  this  four  years'  shift  and  one  year  in 
fallow,  in  regard  to  its  curative  influence  upon  the  diseases  of  the  cotton- 
plant.  Of  course  I  can  not  go  into  its  explanation  here,  but  I  give  it  as  mj 
opinion  that  if  the  same  land  throughout  the  country  was  planted  in  cotton 
but  once  in  four  years,  it  would  prevent  the  insect  of  rust ;  I  am  sure  it 
would  of  lice,  and  I  think  it  altogether  probable  it  would  do  much  toward 
relieving  it  from  the  injury  of  the  boll-worm. 

Under  this  treatment  the  plantation  is  every  year  improving.  From  (he 
extent  o)^  pasturage  which  it  affords,  and  the  large  amount  of  com  raised  on 
the  plantation,  an  average  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  hand,  there 
will  be  no  manner  of  difficulty  in  raising  all  the  stock — ^bogs,  mules,  and 
cattle — that  are  needed  on  the  plantation.  It  has  been  objected  to  this 
system,  that  in  the  extent  of  pasturage  afforded,  prairie  and  day  land  would 
become  too  much  trod  by  the  stock,  causing  such  land  to  run  together  and 
break  up  cloddy.  I  am  confident  the  objection  is  unfounded,  as  the  great 
object  of  the  system  is  to  accumulate  on  the  land  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  vegetable  matter,  which,  while  it  keeps  the  land  loose  and  friable,  contri- 
butes so  largely  to  the  luxuriant  and  healthy  growth  of  cotton.  These  obje^ 
ctions,  that  fail  to  stand  the  theory  and  science  of  agriculture,  fall  to  the  ground 
as  impotent  and  futile  when  we  examine  the  same  system  (in  principle)  in  8tt^ 
cessful  practice  in  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  etc.,  on  calcareoos 
clay  lands,  raising  by  pasturage,  etc,  not  only  mules,  horses,  hogs,  and  cattle 
for  home  consumption,  but  for  all  our  cotton  planters.  There  is  an  incon^ 
patibility  here  certainly.  The  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  prevent  stott 
running  on  the  land  while  wet  with  rainwater  stftnding  on  it 

There  is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  account  for  this  false  alarm  among 
cotton-planters.  See  the  sedulous  care,  if  you  please,  with  which  they  ha?e 
drained  the  vegetable  strata  of  their  fields  for  the  last  forty  years;  each  ro^ 
is  a  perfect  drain,  not  of  water  alone,  but  of  vegeUble  mould,  the  life's-bJood 
of  the  land ;  the  cotton  and  cornstalks  generally  burned  ;  thus  denuded  and 
leached,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  hoof  of  a  hungry  cow  should  poison  it . 

It  is  further  objected,  by  those  otherwise  approving  the  system,  that  it  wiU 
not  make  cotton  enough ;  that  it  does  not  lot  sufficient  land  to  secure  every 
year  a  full  crop  of  cotton.  To  this  objection  we  simply  oppose  at  first  this 
fact*  No  man  in  this  country,  on  the  same  quality  of  land,  has  realized  from 
1844  to  1863  inclusive,  to  the  same  proportion  of  hands  which  I  have,  not- 
withstanding I  have  been  experimenting  all  the  time.  If  I  have  not  made 
as  many  bales  of  cotton,  which  is  improbable,  I  have  raised  that  which  cotton 
had  to  supply  necessarily.  This  is  obvious  in  the  substantial  improvements 
on  the  land,  and  its  increased  value,  at  least  Gre  hundred  per  cent;  not  that 
I  could  simply  sell  it  for  that  much  over  and  above  its  cost  twelve  years  ago, 
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but  \i  is  its  absolute  annual  production.  Nor  do^s  it  possess  any  artificial 
advantages  of  railroad  or  city  value,  as  land  in  sight  of  it  of  the  same  quality, 
and  just  as  valuable  in  1843,  under  the  "kill  and  cripple  policy"  of  the 
country,  sold  last  year  at  less  than  $6.25  per  acre." 
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We  have  often  alluded  to  the  strong  temptation  to  fraud  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  various  fertilizers,  and  have  idvocated  the  policy  of  sworn  exami-  • 
ners  to  mark  every  box  and  bag  of  it  according  to  its  merits.  There  is  no 
force  whatever  in  the  pretense  so  shamefully  urged  by  some  of  those  who 
are  interested,  that  self-interest  will  lead  them  to  be  honest.  Such  consider* 
ations  are  no  more  effective  with  the  makers  and  sellers  of  phosphates  than 
with  makers  and  sellers  of  watches,  or  of  any  other  article.  Selfishness  is 
the  most  miserable  motive  to  be  honest  that  a  man  could  devise,  while  fraud 
can  seldom  if  ever  be  detected  by  ordinary  means.  Those  who  rest  their 
own  character  on  such  a  plea,  ought  not  to  be  trusted  beyond  the  length  of 
8  halter. 

We  are  led  to  refer  again  to  this  subject,  by  noticing  some  very  conclusive 
statements  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  a  recent  Country  Oentlemany  and 
we  heartily  commend  the  advice  which  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  extract  by 
our  learned  and  judicious  brother : 

"From  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land, we  learn  that  a  Mr.  G.  W.  Hay,  of  Roxburghshire,  being  desirous  of 
trying  experiments  with  various  manures,  put  himself  in  communication  with 
a  dealer  or  dealers  in  *  agricultural  manures.'  Among  the  substances  to  be 
employed  by  Mr.  Hay  were  super-phosphate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  phosphate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  muriate  of  ammonia.  When  the  parcels  of  chemicals  furnished  by  the 
respectable  people  of  whom  they  were  bought,  came  to  be  examined,  the 
nitrate  of  soda  was  found  to  contain  only  66  lbs.  of  that  substance  in  every 
100  lbs. ;  the  phosphate  of  soda  only  6  lbs.  in  the  100  lbs. ;  the  sulphate  of 
potash  60  lbs. ;  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  not  quite  9f  lbs. ;  the  nitrate  of 
potash  (saltpetre  of  commerce)  about  11^  lbs.;  the  phosphate  of  magnesia 
2^  Jbs.  (! !)  ;  and  the  muriate  of  ammonia  54  lbs.  only.  As  to  the  super- 
pbcephate  of  lime,  as  it  was  called,  it  contained  only  4  per  cent  of  soluble 
phosphate  of  lime ;  the  other  96  lbs.  consisting  of  water,  gypsum,  siliceous 
matter,  some  kind  of  free  acid,  and  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime,  a  perfectly 
useless  substance. 

When  Mr.  Hay  ventured  tp  complain  of  the  fraud  thus  practised  upon 
him,  be  was  coolly  informed  by  the  dealers  that  they  could  not  think  of  taking 
their  rubbish  back.  They  stated  that  what  he  had  bought  of  them  was  *  the 
usual  quality  for  agricultural  purposes,^  and  contained  *the  quantities  suit- 
able for  plants.'  That  is  to  say,  in  the  opinion  of  the  dealers,  the  quantity 
which  is  suitable  for  plants  is  2f  lbs.  in  every  hundred  of  phosphate  of  mag- 
gnesia,  9}  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  4  lbs.  of  super-phosphate  of  lime,  and 
6  lbs.  of  phosphate  of  soda.  This  insolent  answer  is  pretty  good  proof  that 
flome,  perhaps  most,  dealers  in '  agricultural  manures '  take  it  for  granted 
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that  tbe  agricultural  community  are  em\j  imposed  upon,  and  may  be 
cheated  and  fleeced  to  almost  any  extent 

By  every  case  of  detection  and  exposure  of  snch  frauds,  farmers  will  be 
more  and  more  persuaded  of  the  expediency  of  manufacturing  their  fertilizing 
substances,  as  much  as  possible,  at  home.  They  will  turn  their  attention 
more  and  more  to  saving,  and  putting  into  available  or  usable  forms,  all  the 
urine  and  excrements  upon  their  premises ;  to  saving  their  barn-yard  manure 
from  the  wasting  influences  of  exposure  to  winds,  and  rains,  and  sun ;  to 
composting ;  and  to  the  manufacture  of  chemical  manures  under  their  own 
eye.  That  this  latter  can  be  done  to  same  extent  is  evident  from  the  direc- 
tions given  in  the  last  volume  of  The  Country  Gentleman  in  regard  to  the 
composition  and  domestic  manufacture  of  what  is  known  in  Great  Britain  by 
the  name  of  'Economical  Manure.'  By  every  case  of  exposure  of  such 
firauds,  the  number  will  be  diminished  of  those  who  purchase  annually  various 
quantities  of  ^uana,  super-phosphate  of  lime,  poudrette,  etc,  while  the  guano 
of  their  own  hens  and  all  the  animal  excretions  on  tbe  premises  are  allowed 
to  go  entirely  to  waste.*' 
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Mr.  Jons  Q.  Hewlett,  who  has  a  farm  about  four  miles  from  this  city, 
on  the  Frederick  road,  has  just  measured  the  corn  gathered  from  three  acres 
of  a  field  of  eighteen  acres.  The  corn  was  heaped  and  shaken  twice,  in 
accordance  with  the  old  rule;  twice  before  and  once  after  Christmas,  The 
product  of  the  three  acres  was  46  barrels,  or  15  J-  barrels,  or  76}  bushels,  per 
acre. 

The  field  had  heretofore  been  improved  by  a  liberal  dressing  of  animal 
manure?),  the  ploughing  in  of  a  green  crop,  and  the  application  of  one  hun- 
dred bushels  of  oyster-shell  lime,  and  had  been  set  in  timothy.  Last  year, 
owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  ground,  and  the  thorough  manuring  which  it 
had  previously  received,  a  heavy  second  growth,  or  after-math  of  timothy, 
grew  up,  fell  down,  and,  by  the  force  of  its  smother,  destroyed  the  timothy, 
which  was  followed  by  a  luxuriant  crop  of  blue  grass.  list  fall  the  blue 
grass  was  ploughed  in  some  eight  or  ten  inches  in  depth,  and  the  inverted 
soil  left  exposed  to  the  meliorating  influence  of  the  winter's  frosts.  Thia 
spring  the  field  was  rolled,  harrowed  until  a  perfectly  fine  tilth  was  obtained, 
and  then  planted  with  corn,  without  any  manure.  The  result  of  the  pro- 
duct of  three  of  the  eighteen  acres  we  h!avo  already  detailed,  and  we  will  add 
that  it  is  estimated  that  the  remaining  fifteen  acres  will  yield  ten  barrels  on 
an  average  to  the  acre. 

Now,  what  think  you  enabled  this  field  to  yield  so  luxuriant  a  crop  of 
corn  during  the  past  season  of  drought  ?  Why,  the  thorough  system  of 
improvement  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  some  years  since ;  to  tbe  appU- 
cation  of  concentrated  organic  manures ;  to  turning  in  green  crops ;  to  liming 
and  to  deep  ploughing,  thorough  pulverization  and  judicious  culture  of  the 
corn. 

The  crop  of  timothy  cut  in  1853  yielded  more  than  two  tons  to  the  acre; 
its  produce  of  corn  in  1854  we  have  already  stated,  and  3et  this  field  in  1649, 
when  the  farm  came  into  its  present  o\^^er's  possession,  would  not  have 
brought  more  than  four  barrels  of  com  to  the  acre ! 

Can  any  one,  after  this  plain  statement  of  facts,  doubt  the  policy  of 
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Uioronghlj  improving  land  ?  Can  they  doubt  that  true  economy  is  thereby 
consened  f  Can  they  doubt  that  money  thus  laid  out  will  not  came  back—* 
not  only  the  principal,  but  with  a  heavy  interest  ?  We  think  that  no  one 
who  is  capable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  can  entertain  the  slightest  doubt 
upon  the  subject  We  know  that  every  dollar  judiciously  laid  out  in  the 
improTement  of  land  will  pay,  and  pay  well. — American  (Baltimore)  Farmer* 


HOME    MANUFACTUEE    OF   POUDRETTB. 

The  contents  of  privies,  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  night-soils^ 
fbmish  exceedingly  powerful  manure  when  properly  manu&ctured ;  and  under 
right  management,  the  process  will  destroy  all  the  effluvia  arising  from  thos« 
deposits,  and  render  the  closet  entirely  inoffensive. 

When  a  reeen'oir  or  small  stream  of  water  is  at  command,  so  that  a  car* 
lent  may  be  made  to  sweep  through  several  times  a  day  and  carry  off  the 
conteDtB  into  the  manure-yard,  or  into*  &  covered  bed  of  peat,  or  a  compost 
heap,  this  forms  perhaps  the  most  perfect  mode  of  removal.  An  essential 
requisite,  however,  is  freedom  from  the  influence  of  frost,  and  the  closet 
should  therefore  be  connected  with  the  dwelling  where  the  reservoir  of  water 
may  be  kept  from  freezing,  and  from  which  there  should  be  an  underground 
channel  of  considerable  size  and  slope.  We  have  known  all  this  to  be  per- 
fectly accomplished  by  means  of  a  lead  cistern  in  the  upper  story,  which  was 
kept  supplied  with  rain-water  at  all  times  from  the  broad  roof  of  the  house, 
and  which  was  sufficient  beside  for  baths,  washing,  and  all  other  domestic 
purposes. 

When  a  current  of  water  can  not  be  used,  the  next  best  contrivance  is  to 
form  a  tight  box,  of  matched  pine  plank,  and  give  it  two  or  three  coats  of 
coal-tar,  so  as  to  render  it  durable,  and  proof  against  moisture  and  warping. 
It  is  to  be  placed  on  two  runners  like  that  of  a  sled,  made  of  plank  or  scant* 
ling,  to  the  forward  end  of  which  a  chain  and  iron  hook  are  attached,  so  that 
it  may  readily  be  drawn  off  by  a  horse.  This  box  must  be  of  such  a  size  as 
to  fit  a  cavity  made  on  purpose  under  the  building. 

The  next  thing  is  to  provide  a  supply  of  some  efficient  deodorizing  sub^ 
stance.  Dry  saw-dust  or  thoroughly  dried  peat  does  tolerably  well,  with  the 
occasioDal  addition  of  ashes  and  powdered  charcoal.  Charcoal  dust  alone  is 
much  better,  and  if  daily  applied  in  small  quantities,  will  nearly  destroy  all 
smell;  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  success  that  a  full  supply  of  this 
material  be  kept  near  at  hand  in  a  large  box  or  hogshead  in  a  shed  or  out- 
house, where  it  shall  be  always  dry  and  in  a  condition  to  apply  every  day, 
summer  and  winter.  Animal  charcoal  is  still  more  efficient  than  common 
charcoal,  and  may  be  made  to  form  a  portion  of  a  material  made  as  follows : 
Make  a  pile  of  peaty  turf,  old  straw  and  brush,  mix  with  tanner's  shavings  and 
broken  bones ;  let  the  pile  become  dry  enough  to  burn,  and  then  cover  it 
with  sods  and  set  it  on  fire.  It  should  be  suffered  to  burn  with  a  slow, 
smothered  combustion,  so  as  to  char  without  consuming  the  materials*  When 
the  process  is  completed,  the  whole  heap,  including  the  turf  covering,  should 
be  well  mixed  together  and  broken  fine,  and  then  placed  in  a  large  box  under 
shelter,  for  daily  use.  Any  portion  of  clay  introduced  by  means  of  the  turf, 
and  well  dried,  forms  a  powerful  absorbent  of  fetid  matter.    Aa  often  aa  may 
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be  coDveDient,  a  horse  is  hitched  to  the  hook  and  chain,  and  the  whole  is 
drawn  oflf  into  the  barn-yard,  where  it  is  quickly  discharged  by  turning  the 
box  upside  down ;  and  after  covering  the  bottom  and  sides  with  the  prepared 
material  already  described,  it  is  replaced  as  before.  The  strong  manure  thus 
obtained,  will,  if  well  mixed,  possess  but  little  odor  and  may  be  used  directly, 
or  may*be  mixed  with  common  manure  in  the  compost  heap.  Durable 
plank  should  be  placed  under  the  runners,  to  prevent  their  sinking  into  the 
earth,  and  enable  the  horse  to  start  the  box  easily.  It  is  said  that  those  who 
are  employed  to  obtain  the  materials  for  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  poa- 
drette,  throw  in,  before  commencing  operations,  a  few  quarts  of  a  strong  eola- 
tion of  copperas,  which  immediately  neutralizes  efifluvia,  and  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  manure. 

Since  the  above  i^as  written,  we  have  received  the  following: 
"The  different  modes  of  saving  as  well  as  making  manure,  very  properly 
engage  the  attention  of  agriculturists  to  a  great  extent.  There  is  one  mode 
of  saving  manure,  however,  which  is  very  much  overlooked.  The  farmers 
generally,  in  building  a  'palace'  for  the  accommodation  of  the  household, 
either  dig  a  pit  to  a  great  depth,  or  a  shallow  one  with  a  movable  building, 
to  be  removed  as  often  as  the  pit  becomes  filled.  In  the  former  case,  there 
18  fitted  up  a  complete  nuisance  (after  a  yearns  existence)  and  a  trap  to 
frighten  mothers  and  nurses.  The  latter  is  a  nuisance  from  the  begiuDing, 
and  a  subject  of  complaint  almost  everywhere.  The  plan  I  have  adopted  is 
simple  and  cheap — leaving  the  '  palace'  as  sweet  as  any  chamber  in  the 
house,  and  productive  yearly  of  a  tank  of  manure  worth  twenty-five  dollars — 
a  species  of  poudrette,  I  venture  to  say,  more  fertilizing  than  any  that  can  be 


I  have  sunk  a  tank  or  pit,  ten  feet  square  and  four  feet  deep,  and  lined 
with  plank ;  stone  or  brick  walls  would  perhaps  be  better.  Upon  transveTse 
beams  is  built  the  '  palace,'  five  feet  square.  From  the  kitchen  and  wash- 
house,  I  have  underground  sewers  emptying  into  this  tank,  through  which 
all  the  slops  of  every  description  pass.  The  seat  is  fixed  on  hinges  so  that 
the  whole  top  may  be  opened  up,  and  at  this  opening  is  deposited  all  the  dirt 
accruing  about  the  house  including  the  ashes  from  two  fires.  The  dirt  and 
ashes  absorb  all  the  slops  and  moisture,  and  prevent  the  slightest  unpleasant 
smell.  This  tank  may  be  filled  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  each  filling  would 
be  worth  to  the  garden  the  sum  before  mentioned.  It  is  astonishing  that 
this  is  BO  much  neglected  by  persons  even  who  know  the  value  of  manures, 
and  can  appreciate  cleanliness  and  convenience. — Country  Gentleman, 


CHARCOAL    A    DISINFECTING    AGENT. 

Wk  have  often  made  suggestions  on  the  use  of  charcoal  in  stables,  closets, 
etc.,  and  copy  some  experiments  below,  made  by  an  English  gentleman,  and 
reported  in  the  London  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  account  is  'as 
follows : 

"  My  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  the  importance  of  charcoal  as  a 
disinfecting  agent  by  my  friend  John  Tumbull,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
the  well-known  extensive  chemical  manufacturer.  Mr.  Tumbull,  about  nine 
months  ago,  placed  the  bodies  of  two  dogs  in  a  wooden  box,  on  a  layer  of 
charcoal  powder  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and  covered  them  over  with  a  quan- 
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tity  of  the  same  material.  Though  the  box  was  quite  open,  and  kept  in  his 
laboratory,  do  effluvium* was  ever  perceptible ;  and  on  examining  tlie  bodies 
of  the  animals  at  the  end  of  six  months,  scarcely  any  thing  remained  of  them 
except  the  bones.  Mr.  TumbuU  sent  me  a  portion  of  the  charcoal-powder 
which  had  been  most  closely  in  contact  with  the  bodies  of  the  dogs.  I  sub- 
mitted it  for  examination  to  one  of  my  pupils,  Mr.  Tamer,  who  found  it 
oootained  comparatively  little  ammonia,  not  a  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, but  very  appreciable  quantities  of  nitric  sulphuric  acids,  with  acid  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

Mr.  Turner  subsequently,  about  three  months  ago,  buried  two  rats  in 
about  two  inches  of  charcoal-powder,  and  a  few  days  afterward  the  body  of 
a  full-grown  cat  was  similarly  treated.  Though  the  bodies  of  these  animals 
are  now  in  a  highly  putrid  state,  not  the  slightest  odor  is  perceptible  in  the 
laboratory. 

From  this  short  statement  of  facts,  the  utility  of  charcoal-powder,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  noxious  effluvia  from  churchyards,  and  from  dead 
bodies  in  other  situations,  such  as  on  board  a  ship,  is  sufficiently  evident. 
Covering  a  churchyard  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  three  inches  with  coarsely 
powdered  charcoal,  would  prevent  any  putVid  exhalations  ever  finding  their 
way  into  the  atmosphere.  Charcoal-powder  also  greatly  favors  the  rapid 
deoompoeition  of  the  dead  bodies  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  six  or  eight  months  little  is  left  except  the  bones. 

Id  all  the  modern  systems  of  chemistry,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  last 
edition  of  Turner's  '  Elements,'  charcoal  is  described  as  possessing  anti-septic 
properties,  while  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  Common  salt,  nitre,  corrosive 
sublimate,  arsenious  acid,  alcohol,  camphor,  creosote,  and  most  essential  oils, 
are  certainly  anti-septic  substances,  and  therefore  retard  the  decay  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matters.  Charcoal,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
greatly  fecilitates  the  decomposition  of  any  organic  substances  with  which  it 
18  in  contact     It  is,  therefore,  the  very  opposite  of  an  anti-septic." 


ILLUMINATION    UNDER    WATER. 

That  science  is  progressive  is  apparent  on  all  sides.  Among  other  sub- 
jects of  great  interest,  this  has  received  its  share  of  attention.  The  November 
nnmber  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts  contains  interesting 
atatementB  on  this  subject  We  are  informed  that  at  the  Lake  D'Enghien, 
M.  Duboscq,  the  successor  of  Soleil,  performed  an  ^experiment  of  this  kind 
before  many  competent  observers.  Ihe  electrodes  of  carbon  were  placed  in 
a  glass  globe,  being  connected  with  one  of  Duboscq's  regulators,  which  com- 
municated with  the  battery  by  a  copper  wire  covered  with  gutta-percha. 
The  globe,  submerged  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  and  one  half  feet,  spread  light 
oyer  a  circle  of  sixty-six  feet  diameter,  and  it  remained  constant  for  two 
hours,  after  which  the  carbon  required  replacing. 

The  idea  of  this  process  was  suggested  by  an  agent  of  a  company  that 
had  been  engaged  in  exploring  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  where  the 
battle  of  Navarino  took  place.  The  diver  usually  remained  beneath  the 
water  three  quartera  of  an  hour,  after  which  he  came  up  to  breathe  and  rest ; 
hiB  light  was  an  oil  lamp  placed  on  the  head  of  the  diver,  and  fed  with  air 
proceeding  from  his  respiration,  whence  it  was  in  a  variable  current,  and  was 
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often  extiDguished,  requiring  him  to  go  up  and  relight  Duboscq's  arraBgr^. 
ment  was  devised  to  avoid  thefle  inconveniences.  It  is  made  light,  so  thai 
the  diver  may  carry  it  in  his  hand ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  strong,  and 
well  secured  hermetically,  to  resist  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  and  eigbtj 
feet  of  sea-water.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  strong  glass  secured  to  a  braas 
foot,  and  isurrounded  with  a  gutta-percha  sack.  The  light  passes  out  through 
a  large  plano-convex  lens,  the  convexity  being  inward,  the  focus  being  so 
arranged  that  the  rajs  escape  nearly  parallel.  As  the  lamp  is  movable,  the 
diver  walks  about  with  it,  and  places  it  where  he  wishes  to  make  a  seardi; 
and  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  the  electrodes  near  one  another  to  Kght 
it,  the  diver  need  only  to  turn  a  small  screw  to  continue  the  light  for  two 
hours,  which  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  he  can  remain  at  the  bottom. 

This  beautiful  invention  supplies  a  want  which  has  always  been  felt  bj 
persons  engaged  in  operations  with  the  diving-bell.  A  vast  quantity  of 
property  now  lying  on  the  bottom  of  our  large  rivers,  bays,  and  lakea,  may 
be  recovered  by  the  use  of  submarine  armor  and  these  electric  lamp&  In 
seeking  for  nuggets  of  gold  in  the  deep  pools  of  streams  in  California,  these 
lamps  may  also  be  advantageously  employed.  They  will  likewise  materially 
aid  the  engineer  in  arranging  the  foundation  of  works  that  are  to  be  erected 
in  deep  water.  In  recovering  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  been  drowned, 
they  will  be  eminently  useful ;  in  short,  the  introduction  into  use  of  this  sab- 
marine  lamp  is  another  of  the  beautiful  contributions  that  science  is  coostantlj 
offering  to  man  for  the  promotion  of  his  happiness  and  prosperity. 


SUBSTITUTE    FOR    RAGS    Df    PAPER-MAKINO. 

Our  exchanges  from  the  Atlantic  States  contain  favorable  notices  of  the  newly- 
discovered  paper  plant  which  grows  spontaneously  and  abundantly  in  Canada. 
We  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  this  plant,  which  appears  to  have  as  many 
cUiases  as  a  pickpocket,  will  supply  the  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
that  will  surpass  in  quality  and  economy  that  now  made  from  rags.  In 
Canada,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  plant  is  "  Cudweed,"  another  is 
*^  Life-Everlasting."  In  the  notice  we  now  give,  which  is  taken  from  a  Savan- 
nah paper,  the  botanical  name  is  said  to  be  ^^  Gnaphaluno."  The  writer  of 
this  notice,  as  will  be  seen,  speaks  very  favorably  d  this  plant  as  a  subsUtata 
for  rags  in  paper-making : 

"  It  is  said  that  the  experiment  to  make  paper  out  of  an  American  plant 
called  'white  top,'  or  'immortelle,'  has  been  successful.  The  botauical  name 
is  Gnaphaluno,  and  the  paper  is  therefore  called  'gnaphalic  paper.'  The 
plant  is  very  abundant  in  Canada.  The  paper  is  glossy,  smooth,  and  thin, 
and  evidently  much  stronger  than  that  kind  in  the  manufacture  of  whicb 
ootton  is  so  largely  used.  The  stalk  as  well  as  the  flower  of  the  plant  msf 
be  employed,  but  from  the  white  silky  flowers  alone  a  finer  and  whiter  artide 
can  of  course  be  produced.  The  manufacturers  assert  that,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  difierence  of  the  cost  of  materials,  paper  may  be  made 
from  this  plant  at  12^  per  cent  less  expense  than  rags.  The  adhesive  qnalt- 
ties  of  the  plant  are  such  that  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  no  animal 
matter  need  be  used,  and  a  good  surface  is  obtained  without  siaing." 

We  find  the  foregoing  in  tbe  Louimlle  Journal.    We  do  not  know  abonlt 
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the  aliases  spoken  of,  except  bo  far  as  some  compositor  or  proof-reader  is 
lesponsible.  The  true  name  is  Gnaphauum,  and  it  grows  "  every  where." 
The  luno  most  have  been  contrived  by  some  moon-struck  typo.  The  com- 
mon, or  English  names  of  plants  are  never  reliable.  Every  locality  has  its 
own  nomenclature.  The  ** Ladies'  Slipper''  of  one  region,  is ^' The  Toad 
Fiax''  of  another,  and  so  on. 

We  have  not  the  confidence  of  our  learned  brother  at  Louisville,  in  the 
matter  of  substituting  any  thing  for  Jlax  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  but 
qaere  whether  an  economical  process  may  not  perhaps  be  devised  for  making 
paper  from  the  vegetable  itself,  without  a  previous  operation  for  converting 
it  into  Jlax,  or  still  more  into  a  web.  Perhaps,  too,  something  may  be  accom* 
plished  by  mixing  ifaw  cotton  and  prepared  flax  together. 


NEW  PLAN  OF  BRBAKING-IN  HORSES. 

A  mw  system  of  breaking-in  horses,  by  means  of  a  very  few  lessons,  and 
■o  as  to  preserve  all  their  precious  qualities,  has  come  into  use,  and  what  is 
nngular  is  that  the  author  of  it  is  a  lady,  named  Isabelle.  Having  a  great 
Jikiog  for  horses,  Madame  Isabelle  some  years  ago  began  studying  the  diflfei^ 
ent  systems  employed  in  breaking-in  horses,  and*came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  all  more  or  less  defective.  She  then  sought  for  a  plan  of  her 
own,  which  should  render  the  horse  more  tractable,  by  developing  its  intelli- 
gence ;  and  she  succeeded  in  discovering  one  so  perfect  that  the  most  restive 
horse  is  reduced  to  obedience  in  a  very  short  time,  and  without  the  slightest 
ill-treatment.  Her  plan,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  with  things  really  use- 
fal,  is  very  simple.  She  begins  by  making  the  horse  carry  his  head  high, 
and  perpendicularly,  whereby  she  prevents  the  weakness  caused  by  the  cod- 
atant  binding  of  the  neck,  gives  free  play  to  the  muscles  in  the  neck,  and 
allows  fall  action  to  be  exercised  over  the  mouth.  Then  she  places  on  the 
hone  a  surcingle,  surmounted  by  an  iron  rod  about  fifteen  inches  long,  which 
IB  bent  about  four  inches  forward  at  the  summit  On  each  side  of  the  rod 
are  placed  four  rings,  destined  to  receive  the  reins  according  tp  the  height 
that  may  be  desired.  The  horse  soon  gets  accustomed  to  this  check,  and  it 
exercises  a  great  moral  effect  on  him.  He  places  his  head  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  suffer  from  the  bit  in  the  mouth,  and  thereby  soon  gets  accustomed 
to  being  held  in  hand  by  his  rider  or  diiver.  The  surcingle  also  promptly 
accustoms  him  to  adopt  the  best  movements,  and  to  advance  when  desired 
without  offering  any  resistance.  The  breaker-in  remains  at  the  left  of  the 
hone,  and  is  armed  with  a  whip  with  a  spur  in  it  After  forming  her  sys- 
tem, Madame  Isabelle  went  into  Germany,  and  practised  it  with  marked  suc- 
een  on  horses  belonging  to  Prince  de  Lichtenstein,  at  Vienna.  From  Vienna 
fihe  went  to  Russia,  and  there  stopped  two  years.  In  the  course  of  that  time 
ahe  rendered  completely  docile  all  the  most  restive  horses  of  model  cavalry 
legiment  at  St  Petersburg,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Re- 
cently she  returned  to  France,  and,  having  explained  her  plan  and  stated  its 
reaulcs  to  the  Minister  of  War,  she  was,  by  the  special  direction  of  the  £m- 

Cror,  who  was  consulted,  authorized  to  practise  it  on  a  number  of  young 
rses  of  the  regiment  of  guides,  and  with  an  equal  number  of  recruits  who 
IumI  recently  joined  the  i^meat.    The  lessons  were  given  under  her  direc- 
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ti(5n  at  the  ridiDg-school  of  the  Eoole  Imperiale  d' Application  d'Etat  Major 
After  the  fifteenth  lesson  the  hones  manoeavred  with  the  tranqmltity  and 
precision  of  old  troop  horses.  A  few  days  ago,  Colonel  Fleury,  who  com- 
mands the  regiment,  manoeuvred  the  horses  and  recruits,  and  every  one  of 
the  usual  cavalry  movements  was  admirably  executed. — Mwrk-LoM  Exprm, 
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SoMB  horses  are  more  predisposed  to  galls  than  others,  but  even  the  most 
liable  to  injury  in  this  respect  may  by  care  be  kept  perfectly  sound.   Bad 
I  harness  is  the  great  cause  of  galls.    In  order  to  save  a  few  shillings  in  r^Btoff* 

j  ing  an  old  collar,  getting  camelVhair  pads,  or,  perhaps,  a  new  collar,  many 

a  valuable  horse  has  been  materially  injured,  and  ever  afterwards  particularly 
liable  to  sore  shoulders.  The  collar  should  be  frequently  examined,  inasmoch 
as  it  is  very  likely  to  become  hard  and  lumpy.  A  little  pounding' will  gene- 
rally remove  the  difficulty,  and  render  the  collar  soft  If  the  horse  is  known 
to  be  predisposed  to  sore  shoulders,  camelVhair  pads  should  always  be  used. 
Heavy  and  unsteady  work  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  galls.  A  man  unused 
to  labor  can  easily  blister  or  gall  his  hands,  while  he  who  labors  habitually 
suffers  no  inconvenience.  So  it  is  with  horses ;  they  have,  perhi^  done 
little  or  nothing  during  the  winter,  and,  when  the  busy  season  comes  on, 
they  are  put  to  "  breaking  up,"  or  other  heavy  work,  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, their  shoulders  are  galled.  Could  any  other  result  be  expectedj 
Light  work,  till  their  shoulders  are  hardened,  would  be  a  more  humane  and 
profitable  course. 

Bathing  with  salt  and  water  is  a  good  thing  to  harden  the  sboulden. 
Some  prefer  to  bathe  the  shoulders  in  the  morning,  previous  to  going  to 
work ;  but  we  think  it  is  better  to  do  it  at  night,  and  wash  it  off  with  cold 
spring  water  in  the  morning.  Otherwise  the  particles  of  salt  are  apt  to 
adhere  to  the  collar  or  to  the  hair,  and  act  somewhat  as  would  fine  sand  m 
a  person's  boot  Of  course,  the  poor  horse  is  allowed  to  rest  his  weary  limb* 
on  the  Sabbath ;  for,  as  experience  has  fully  demonatrated,  neither  man  nor 
beast  can  labor  seven  days  in  the  week  with  impunity.  On  Saturday  nignt, 
therefore,  the  shoulders  should  be  thoroughly  bathed  with  a  saturated  solo- 
tion  of  salt  and  water,  washing  it  off  on  Monday  morning  before  commencing 
work.  These  precautions  are  particularly  necessary  where  the  skin  exhibite 
tenderness,  or  becomes  knotty  or  thickened.  A  few  minutes'  labor,  night 
and  morning,  is  all  that  is  required,  and  it  can  not  ba  better  applied. 

In  case  of  actual  sores,  or  where  the  skin  is  broken,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
horse  be  allowed  to  rest  a  few  days ;  but  if  this  is  impossible,  the  collar  must 
be  so  padded  as  not  to  touch  the  sore.  It  would  seem  essential  that  the 
■ore  be  covered  in  some  way,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  dust  and  prevent  Amb, 
from  troubling  it  We  never  found  any  thing  answer  the  purpose  in  this 
particular.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  been  more  fortunate,  we  should  hke 
to  hear  from  them.  A  solution  of  alum  is  good  to  bathe  the  sore  with,  bat 
we  prefer  white  vitriol,  (sulphate  of  zinc.)  We  know  of  nothing  so  coon^ 
and  healing.  A  tea-spoonful  should  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  the 
sore  be  kept  constantly  moist  with  it  For  this  purpose,  it  will  be  necesswy 
to  Uke  a  bottle  of  it  into  the  field  with  you,  and  to  keep  a  moistened  rag 
on  the  sore  all  the  time.  Act  on  these  hints,  and  yoor  teams  shall  pnv^ 
you. — Rural  Neuh  Yorker. 
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ANATOMY    AND    PROPAGATION    OF    MOSQUITOEa 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  in  Boston,  Dr. 
Dnrkee,  of  that  dty,  exhibited  under  the  microscope  the  rostrum  or  sting  of 
the  common  Mosquito,  {Oulex pipiens,)  The  Doctor  remarked  that  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  anatomy  of  the  mosquito  is  that  the 
parts  ^hich  constitute  the  mouth  are  elongated,  so  as  to  form  a  beak  extend- 
mg  horizontally,  like  that  of  some  birds.  The  beak  or  sting  is  about  half 
the  length  of  the  body,  and  to  the  unassisted  eye  appears  to  be  very  simple 
in  its  structure.  When  examined  with  the  microscope,  however,  it  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  seven  different  parts,  which  are  comparatively  stout  on 
one  edge.  These  parts  vary  in  length,  and  can  be  separated  from  each  other 
without  much  difficulty.  They  are  broad  at  the  upper  part,  where  they  are 
united  to  the  head,  and  they  gradually  taper  to  a  point.  One  of  the  parts 
is  a  tubular  canal  or  groove,  in  which  the  others  are  lodged  when  the  pro- 
boscis is  not  in  use.  Dr.  D.  stated  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  any 
appearance  of  teeth,  except  on  the  two  longest  pieces ;  in  these  he  had  found 
them  near  the  tip. .  The  two  longest  pieces,  also,  are  marked  by  transvei-se 
lines,  extending  from  one  edge  to  the  other,  throughout  their  whole  length. 

Cuvier  and  others  state  that  the  male  mosquito  does  not  suck  blood. 
From  repeated  examinations,  Dr.  D.  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  male  has 
no  sting,  and  consequently  can  not  draw  blood.  The  female  alone  is  en- 
dowed with  ibis  organ.    The  male  lives  upon  the  juices  of  flowers  and  plants. 

Mosquitoes  are  propagated  only  where  there  is  water.  The  eggs,  deposited 
in  water,  go  through  the  larva  and  pupa  state,  small  collections  of  shallow 
water  being  most  favorable  for  their  development.  Most  of  them  die  in  the 
Ml  of  the  year,  but  some  hybernate  in  cellars  and  other  warm  retreats,  sup- 
ported by  the  oil  which  they  have  accumulated  during  the  summer,  and 
with  which  they  are  distended  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
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"When  the  ordinary  mechanic  looks  into  those  books  which  are  professedly 
written  for  his  own  especial  benefit,  and  sees  there  the  armies  of  Algebra  and 
the  Calculus  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  presenting  at  him  their  bristling 
weapons  of  squares,  and  abscissas,  and  integrals,  he  starts  back  dismayed. 
There,  he  knows,  is  hidden  the  treasure  which  he  seeks ;  but  his  heart  sinks 
within  him  as  he  thinks  of  the  tremendous  and  to  him  almost  hopeless  effort 
required  to  break  down  the  guard  that  surrounds  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  such  treatises  are  imm^iately  useful  to  the  mechanic.  They  are  suitable 
only  for  those  who,  in  early  life,  have  enjoyed  better  advantages  than  he  ; 
who  have  had  more  time  and  opportunities  for  study  than  he  can  generally 
command.  He  is  a  plain  hard-working  man,  with  brain  quick  enough 
to  comprehend  and  at  onoe  realize  any  thing  that  is  practical  and  ordinary, 
bat  who  turns  hopelessly  from  a  complicated  series  of  misty  mathematical 
reasonings.  The  results  of  these  reasonings  must  4>e  popularized  for  him. 
The  technicalities  of  the  mathematicians  must  be  removed,  and  their  formulae 
translated  into  his  own  tongue.    It  is  in  the  hope  of  so  doing,  to  a  certain 
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extent,  that  this  ia  written,  and  if  any  one  herefrom  gets  »  «]i^arer  idea  of  the 
very  important  subject  discussed,  the  writer  will  feel  abundantly  n^mid. 

THE   ELEMENTARY  PRIKCIPLE8    OF    THE    CALCULATION   OF  THE   SIHENOTH   OF 

BEAMS. 

To  simplify  the  reasoning,  we  will  suppose  for  the  present  Uiat  the  beam 
itself  weighs  nothing,  and  consider  only  the  effect  upon  it  of  the  imposed  load. 

There  are  three  strains  to  which  a  beam  may  be  exposed.  1st.  Of  exten- 
sion, as  when  a  weight  is  suspended  from  the  end  of  a  perpendicular  beam. 
The  ties  of  a  bridge-truss  suffer  a  strain  of  extension.  2d.  Of  compressioD, 
as  when  a  weight  rests  upon  the  top  of  a  beam.  The  braces  of  a  bridge-trusSi 
or  ordinary  columns  are  instances  of  this  strain ;  and  3d,  a  transverse  straia 
— that  sustained  for  instance  by  the  chords  of  a  bridge- truss.  The  first  two 
act  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  and  the  third  at  right  angles  to 
them.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  depends  directly  upon  the  number  o£  fibres 
composing  the  beam,  without  regard  to  its  length,  and  therefore  the  tensile 
strength  of  beams  are  as  the  areas  of  their  cross-sections ;  that  is,  if  one  beam 
of  a  certain  area  will  sustain  100  lbs.,  another  beam  of  twice  that  area  will 
sustain  200  lbs.  The  second  also  depends  directly  upon  the  number  of  fibres; 
but  here  enters  another  element  It  is  evident  t^at  if  the  beam  can  be  pre- 
vented from  flexure,  and  retained  in  such  a  position  that  the  weight  shall 
always  act  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  the  length  is  immaterial.  But  after 
the  beam  is  elongated  beyond  a  certain  point,  (which  practically  is  about 
seven  times  the  diameter  of  its  base,)  it  is  found  difficult  to  retain  it  in  such  a 
position,  and  this  difficulty  increases  with  its  length ;  therefore  the  strength  of 
beams,  to  resist  a  compressive  force,  varies  directly  as  the  areas  of  their  croas- 
seclions  and  inversely  as  their  length.  Resistance  to  a  legitimate  cruahing 
force  depends  upon  the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres,  which  may  be  re- 
sembled to  a  bundle  of  rods,  which  would  noffail  if  bound  firmly  together. 
Thus,  for  a  brace  or  post,  straight-grained  is  better  tlian  cross-grained  timber. 
A  fir  post  will  carry  three  times  as  much  as  one  of  oak ;  although  to  resist  a 
strain  by  extension,  oak  is  much  the  stronger. 

The  third,  or  transverse  striun,  is  in  a  measure  a  combination  of  the  first 
two. 

It  is  easy  to  find  by  experiment  the  strength  of  a  single  beam,  but 
in  the  experiment,  the  beam  is  generally  destroyed,  and  beades,  a  series  of 
experiments  can  not  be  entered  upon  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  every 
portion  of  each  one  of  the  myriad  structures  which  the  ever-increasing  wants 
of  a  restless  industrial  progress  demand.  A  way  must  be  devised  by  wfaidi, 
from  an  experiment  on  one  beam,  we  can  determine  at  all  times  and  readily 
the  value  of  any  similar  beam.  And  this  is  the  province  of  the  mathema- 
tician. Into  his  formulae  enter  always  and  chief  the  results  of  the  practical 
experiment,  and  the  constant  must  be  known  thoroughly  and  truly,  or  the 
formula  is  useless.    Let  us  endeavor  to  see  how  the  two  are  connected. 

If  a  beam  is  supported  at  each  end  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  the  come* 
quence  is  a  deflection  more  or  less  from  the  horizontal.  In  this  deflection 
dificrent  parts  of  the  beam  sustain  different  strains.  Of  a  vertical  section 
taken  transversely  through  the  middle,  those  fibres  at  the  top  of  the  beam 
will  sufler  a  strain  of  compression,  while  those  at  the  bottom  will  sufller  a 
strain  of  extension.  It  is  similar  to  the  case  of  a  bended  bow,  the  string  of 
which  is  stretched  taut  while  the  fibres  of  the  bow  itself  are  crushed  into  each 
other  longitudinally.  If  we  examine  the  section  of  fracture  of  a  beam  broken 
across,  we  shall  find  the  fibres  at  the  bottom  literally  torn  asunder,  while 
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IkoM  at  the  top  are  forced  into  each  other.  It  is  evident  that  as  these 
diverse  strains  approach,  they  gradually  neutralize  each  other,  until  finally 
meeting  they  harmonize  in  a  line  within  the  heam,  in  which  there  is  neither 
oooipression  nor  extension.  This  is  called  the  Neutral  Axis,  and  in  regularh^ 
shaped  beams  is  generally  at  or  near  the  centre.  It  is  important  in  esti- 
mating the  power  of  a  beam,  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  may  be  its  exact 
position;  for  the  strength  of  the  beam  is  limited  to  that  of  its  weakest  part. 
For  instance :  if  the  resistance  to  compression  is  represented  by  100,  while 
that  to  extension  is  but  50,  then  the  strength  of  the  beam  is  but  50.  Thus, 
the  ultimate  tensile  strength,  that  is,  the  power  of  the  cohesive  attraction  of 
the  particles,  which  must  be  overcome  in  tearing  them  asunder,  of  cast-iron 
ia  alK>ut  6.5  tons  per  square  inch,  while  its  compressive  strength  is  about  48 
tona  per  square  inch.  To  construct,  therefore,  a  cast-iron  bar  in  the  strongest 
possible  form,  the  quantity  of  material  in  the  bottom  must  exceed  that  in  the 
top,  in  the  ratio  of  48  lo  6.5 ;  that  is,  the  neutral  axis  must  be  located  nearly 
eight  times  as  &r  from  the  bottom  as  from  the  top. 

This,  however,  for  the  moet  part  depends  upon  the  material  composing  the 
beam,  and  as  such,  does  not  properly  come  within  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

We  will  take  the  case  of  a  beam,  the  neutral  axis  of  which  is  in  the  middle, 
and  the  resistance  of  which  to  compresaion  is  equal  to  its  resistance  to  exten- 
sion.   This  is  a  perfectly  balanced  beam,  and  in  the  strongest  possible  form. 
A  beam  may  be  varied  in  either  or  all  of  its  three  dimensions,  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness. 

It  18  evident  that  the  longer  a  beam  is,  the  other  dimensions  remainiag 
ooBBtant,  the  weaker  it  is,  and  this  in  direct  proportion  to  its  length ;  that  is, 
if  the  length  be  doubled,  the  strength  is  halved.  Therefore  the  strength  is 
aaid  to  be  inversely  as  the  length.  Suppose  a  beam,  fastened  at  each  end  in 
a  wall,  and  loaded  in  the  middle.  The  pressure  from  the  weight  is  communi- 
cated by  the  particles  composing  the  beam  to  each  other,  and  so  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  abutments,  or  end-supports.  It  is  manifest  that  the  pressure 
and  the  resistance  to  it  are  equal  on  each  side  of  the  weight  and  at  each  end 
of  the  beam.  Therefore  if  we  calculate  the  eflfect  of  half  the  weight  on  half 
the  beam,  it  will  be  as  though  we  had  calculated  the  effect  of  the  whole 
weight  on  the  whole  beam,  and  will  be  much  more  simple  and  comprehensible. 

Suppose  then  the 
beam  A  D,  loaded  at 
the  centre  E  with 
the  weight  2  W,  be 
divided  through  the 
point  E,  and  the  part 
E  D  with  half  the  " 
weight  be  removed. 
What  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  remain- 
ing weight  W  upon  the  part  B  E?         (/V^.  1.) 

B  £  may  be  considered  as  a  lever,  of  which  W  is  the  power,  and  A  B 
the  fulcrum.  And,  therefore,  the  strain  at  A  B  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  length  of  the  lever  into  the  power  »=  W  /  in  which  l^^BE,  But  W  is 
constant,  therefore  the  strain  varies  with  the  length,  and  hence,  as  above,  the 
strength  is  inversely  as  the  length. 

l^ow,  to  resist  this  strain  we  have  the  inherent  strength  of  the  section  at 
A  B.  At  A,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  the  greatest  strain  of  extension,  and 
at  B  the  greatest  of  compression,  while  at  /  the  neutral  axis  is  no  strain 
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whatever.     Suppose  the  beam  to  be  cut  by  a  number  of  parallel  horizoDtal 

planes  through  the  points 
ah  cfd  eg^  and  that  each 
of  these  planes  represents  a 
layer  of  the  fibres  of  the 
beam.  Then  the  strain  sus- 
tained by  the  extreme  out- 
side fibres  at  F  G,  will  con- 
tinually diminish  until  it  be- 
comes  nothing  at  the  neu- 
^'^'  ^'  tral  axis  /,  and  the  strain 

upon  any  intermediate  layer  of  fibres  depends  upon  its  distance  from  /. 
Therefore,  if  the  strain  upon  the  outside  be  represented  by  the  line  F  G, 
the  strain  upon  the  whole  section  of  extension  will  be  equal  to  the  triangle 
F  /  G ;  and  correspondingly  that  upon  the  section  -of  compression  by  Uie 
triangle  II /I.  Now,  the  entire  sum  of  the  forces  of  these  triangles  may  be 
considered  as  accumulated  at  their  respective  centres  of  gravity  x  and  y. 
Let  us  at  present  consider  that  part  of  the  beam  affected  by  extension  alone : 

/  is  the  point  at  which  there  is  no 
strain ;  £  the  end  of  the  beam  to 
which  is  attached  the  weight  W, 
and  X  is  the  focus  of  the  tnan^fle 
of  extension  :  a:  /  E  may  then  be 
considered  as  a  bent  lever,  of  which 
I  /  is  the  fulcrum.  The  effect  of 'the 
weight  W  is  to  turn  the  point  x 
around  the  point  /.  This  is  coun- 
teracted by  the  power  P,  representing  the  resistance  to  extension  of  the  beam. 
Suppose  that  the  arm  /  E  of  the  lever  is  four  times  as  long  as  that  of  /  «, 
then  P=:E  W ;  for  by  the  principles  of  the  lever  the  products  of  the  arms 
into  their  respective  weights  must  equal  each  other — that  is,/E  rr  W=zx/ 
X  P,  which  is  the  equation  of  equilibrium.  If  a;  /  be  doubled,  P  must  be 
halved,  in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  equation.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  triangle  of  compression.  Where  /  E  and  W  remain  constant,  the  P 
varies  as/^ ;  or  the  power  of  resistance  is  as  the  line /a;,  or  the  distance  of 
the  neutral  axis  from  the  centre  of  granty  of  the  resisting  triangle.  This 
distance,  which  is  the  leverage  with  which  the  resistance  acts,  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  depth  of  the  beam.  If  the  depth  is  doubled  this  leverage 
is  doubled,  and  thus  the  resistance  doubled.  But  by  doubling  the  depth  of 
the  beam,  the  entire  number  of  fibres  is  doubled,  and  this  also  doubles  the 
resistance.  Hence,  by  doubling  the  depth  of  the  beam  the  strength  is  qua- 
drupled— that  is,  the  strength  of  beams  varies  directly  as  the  squares  of  their 
depths. 

If  the  breadth  of  the  beam  be  doubled,  the  leverage  of  resistance,  as  above 
explained,  will  not,  as  is  readily  perceived,  be  effected.  But  the  number  of 
fibres  will  be  doubled,  and  with  them  the  strength,  which,  therefore,  will 
vary  directly  as  the  breadth. 

We  have  seen  the  results  of  changes  and  modifications  in  all  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  beam — ^its  length,  depth,  and  breadth.  Combining  them  all,  and 
representiDg  the  length  by  /,  the  depth  by  d^  and  the  breadth  by  b,  we  see 
that  the  strength  of  beams  varies  as  —^ ;  which  may  be  taken  for  the  ex- 


Fig,  8. 


pression  of  the  strength, 
beam. 


Now,  let  us  find  the  weight  that  will  break  this 
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Sappose  that  we  hare  made  experiments  on  a  beam  of  certain  dimensions 
— for  instance,  one  each  side  of  which  is  a  square  inch — and  have  found  that 
a  certain  weight  C  will  just  break  it.  This  is  its  ultimate  strength.  From 
'the  result  of  this  experiment,  we  wisU  to  estimate  the  strength  of  other 
beams,  of  various  dimensions  and  of  similar  naaterial.  By  using  ihe  breaking- 
weight  C  of  this  beam,  as  a  unit  of  comparison  with  any  other  whose  break- 
ing-weight W  we  wish  to  find,  we  see  that  tlie  strength  of  the  beam  experi- 
mented upon  is  to  the  strength  of  the  given  beam  as  the  breaking-weight 
known  is  to  the  breaking  weight  sought ;  or, 


bd2 
I 

W 


W — whence 


C. 


RuLB. — ^Tbat  is,  to  ascertain  the  breaking  weight  of  any  rectangular  piece  of 
Umber,  fastened  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  multiply  the  product  of 
the  breadth  and  the  square  of  the  depth  in  inches,  by  the  weight  necessary  to 
break  a  piece  of  similar  timber,  whose  length,  breadth,  and  depth  are  each 
one  inch,  and  divide  this  by  the  length  in  inches. 

In  cylindrical  beams  the  strength  is  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter,  and  in 
square  beams,  as  the  cube  of  the  depth  or  breaUi — for  it  is  evident  that  in 
both  these  cases  h=^d, 

«From  a  great  variety  of  experiments  the  value  of  C  has  been  deduced,  and 
tables  are  given  by  authors  showing  the  experimental  strength  of  difi'ererit 
timbera  when  exposed  to  a  transverse  strain.  The  following  is  compiled  from 
Cresy's  Encyclopedia  of  Engineering.  The  numbers  set  opposite  each  kind 
of  material  is  the  breaking  weight  of  a  stick  one  inch  in  each  of  its  dimen- 
sions, or  the  value  of  0  as  above  explained : 


'  Alder,    -         -        -        .  1590  lbs. 
Ash,  -        -         -         -       2355    " 
Beach,   .         -         -         -  1556    " 
Elm,  -        -         -         -       1020   " 
Fir,  (Norway,)          -         -  2676   " 
"    (N.England,)         -       1102   « 
«    (Spruce,)  -         -         -  1395   " 

Oak,       .        -        -        .  1672  lbs, 
"    (Canadian,)  -         -       1766   " 

Pine,  (pitch,)  -        -         -  1632   " 
«      (red,)-         -         .       1341    « 

Poplar,  .         -         -         -     981   " 

Sycamore,  -        -        -       1608   " 

By  this  table,  what  is  the  breaking- 
of  which  is  10  inches,  the  depth  12  in 

weight  of  a  beam  of  oak,  the  breadth 
ches,  and  the  length  14  feet ! 

W  =  ^^'    X    1672  =   14,331  lbs, 

^  168  ' 

This  is  its  ultimate  strength.  In  practice, it  should  never  be  subjected  to 
more  than  one  fourth  of  its  breaking  weight 

The  above  formula  is  applicable  to  a  beam  subjected  to  the  aforesaid  con- 
ditions alone — that  is,  to  a  beam  fastened  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other ; 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  a  beam  fastened  at  each  end  and  loaded  in  the 
middle.  A  departure  from  these  limitations  necessitates  a  change  in  the 
formula.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  position  of  the  load  subjects  the  beam 
to  the  severest  strain  to  which  it  can  ever  be  liable ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  this,  it  may  be  safely  trusted  to  bear  the  saniie  load 
in  any  other  position  in  which  it  may  be  placed. 

By  a  reference  to  fig.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  transverse 
strain  sustained'  by  the  beam  A  D,  loaded  by  the  weight  2  W,  is  in  the 
middle  £,  because  there  the  leverage  is  the  greatest.    From  here  it  continu- 
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ally  diminishes  toward  the  abatmentB.  The  philosophy  and  extent  of  thii 
diminution,  the  effects  of  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  load — of  a  uniformly 
distributed  load— of  a  movable  or  variable  load,  and  other  such  important 
matters,  will  be  considered  hereafter.  C.  £.    ' 
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^'  Wb  have  taken  up  our  pen,  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  an  arUcle  that 
shall  be  of  practical  value,  in  respect  to  this  important  implement.  Bat  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  do  justice  to  our  own  ideas  upon  this  subject^  for  the 
want  of  means,  geometrical  diagrams  but  imperfectly  representing  some  of 
the  principles  involved.  The  most  that  we  shall  assume  to  undertake,  just 
now,  is  to  open  the  subject  for  future  elucidation,  and  we  shall  be  ^  right 
glad"  if  our  readers  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  thoughts  in  relation  to  iu 
Ploughmakers  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  subject. 

At  almost  every  annual  fair,  we  used  to  find  that  premiums  were  given  for 
the  ^'  best  plough."  Now,  all  are  fully  persuaded  that  no  one  plough  is 
^'  the  best,"  for  all  uses,  in  the  same  soil,  nor  for  the  same  service  in  different 
soils.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  different  services  are  required  oi  the  plough 
in  the  same  field,  at  different  states  of  the  seaaons  and  of  the  crop. 

What  are  these  services  ? 

1.  The  awardyOr  matter  consisting  of  matted  roots  and  soil,  variously  mingled, 
are  to  be  turned  up.  The  roots  are  not  to  be  torn  asunder,  nor  the  soil  pul- 
verized, but  the  whole  object  of  the  farmer  is  gained  simply  by  turning  a  few 
inches  of  the  soil  bottom  upwards.  If  old  grass  lands  are  ploughed  in  the 
fall  and  are  to  remain  untouched  till  spring,  the  farmer's  desire  is  fully  realized 
by  this  one  process,  and  all  power  applied  beyond  this  b  labor  lost 

2.  It  may  be  that  the  same  kind  of  surface  is  to  be  prepared  by  a  single 
ploughing,  in  spring,  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  Then  a  certain  degree 
of  pulverization  is  desired.    But  how  much  ? 

If  the  soil  is  sandy  and  dry,  too  much  pulverization  will  prove  fatal  to  Che 
germination  of  the  seed.  All  the  moisture  is  evaporated.  In  such  cases,  a 
plough  is  wanted  that  will  turn  the  furrow  without  entirely  destroying  the 
slight  adhesion  that  exists  among  the  sandy  particles. 

13 ut  other  soils  are  more  adhesive,  and  more  moist  In  such,  the  plough 
should  be  so  constructed  as  more  completely  to  separate  the  particles  of  soU ; 
or  in  other  words,  to  pulverize  the  soil  more  effectually. 

A  difference  of  great  importance  also  regards  the  depth  of  furrow.  One 
shape  is  best  for  a  shallow  furrow,  and  another  for  a  deeper;  or  rather  a 
plough  that  operates  well  in  a  shallow  furrow,  does  not  of  necessity  work  as 
well  when  it  turns  a  deeper  furrow.  A  plough  may  be  built  to  turn  ec^uaUy 
well  a  furrow  of  any  desired  depth. 

Then,  there  is  the  cutting  of  the  soil,  preparatory  to  turning  it,  and  the 
direction  of  the  draught 

All  these  points  are  of  practical  importance.  Not  one  can  be  overlooked 
without  loss.  And  we  might,  perhaps,  add  one  more  at  least,  for  extra  deep 
ploughing,  to  wit,  the  pulverization  of  the  soil  without  regard  to  any  chang^ 
in  its  position.  The  object  then  is  merely  to  stir  up,  to  loosen,  without  bring- 
ing lower  strata  to  the  surface,  or  burying  the  surface  soil  beneath  the  lower 
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Btnta.    After  all  these,  must  be  considered  the  best  mode  of  adapting  the 
handles  of  the  plough,  to  secure  the  most  perfect  control  of  it. 

The  mere  act  of  cutting  calls  for  the  exercise  of  science.  Go  into  a  book- 
binder's shop  and  see  the  hands  at  work  rapidly  cutting  up  the  sheets,  per- 
haps with  a  piece  of  bone  or  horn  that  is  so  for  from  having  a  sharp  *^  edge,'' 
that  an  insect  might  crawl  on  any  part  of  it,  and  yet  the  sheets  are  not  torn, 
if  jon  attempt  to  use  the  same  tool,  you  spoil  half  the  paper.  Many  of  our 
jresders  have  had  experience  of  this  sort,  in  attempts  to  cut  the  leaves  of  books 
and  pamphlets.  Some  of  our  readers  complain  of  us  that  we  do  not  **  cut 
open  the  leaves."  It  would  be  convenient  for  them,  perhaps,  but  if  they  will 
apply  a  little  scieDce,  as  we  intend  by  and  by  to  explain  it,  they  will  not  find 
it  a  very  severe  nor  hazardous  task. 

After  the  soil  is  properly  cut,  in  two  directions,  then  the  process  of  turning 
the  farrow  commences.  The  wedge  is  to  be  driven,  the  furrow  is  to  be  lifted, 
amultaneously  on  successively.  Shall  these  two  processes  be  carried  on  at 
the  same  instant,  or  one  at  a  time  ?  The  latter,*  of  course,  requires  less  power 
at  any  one  moment,  than  if  the  double  service  were  required.  Propelling  the 
plough  forward  one  foot  involves  several  distinct  actions — that  of  a  wedge 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  lifting  it  perpendicularly,  and  also  a  proper  amount 
of  pulverization.  The  inventor  of  a  plough  has  regard  for  each  of  these 
results,  and  must  adapt  his  tool  to  all  the  different  kinds  of  soil.  For  what 
vill  thoroughly  pulverize  sand,  will  scarcely  break  a  clod  of  other  soil. 

To  accomplish  these  various  results  in  different  soils,  and  to  any  given 
extent,  different  mechanical  contrivances  are  requisite.  For  turning  furrow* 
slioes  unbroken,  in  loose  soils,  certain  gentle  curves  are  requisite.  For  a 
thorough  breaking  up  and  separation  of  the  masses  of  earth,  bolder  curves  and 
shorter  mould-boards  are  required. 

So  far  as  the  resistances  to  be  overcome  are  concerned,  all  may  be 
resolved  into  two  terms,  adhesion  and  friction,  while  on  most  soils  the  latter 
consumes  a  large  portion  of  the  power  demanded  in  this  work.  Hence, 
other  things  being  equal,  that  plough  which  accomplishes  the  service  required 
with  the  least  friction,  is  the  best  plough ;  and  this  friction  is  determined  by 
mathematical  calculation.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  for 
the  investigations  of  the  man  of  science.  Experiment  must  test  his  correct- 
neas,  for  perhaps  in  his  calculations,  which  are  right  as  far  as  they  go,  he 
has  overlooked  some  one  fwijoT  or  requisite,  which  will  render  all  his  calcu* 
lationa  worthless. 

First,  the  requisites  of  a  good  cutter.  A  thin  cutting  edge,  of  course,  can 
be  driven  through  soil  with  less  force  than  would  be  required  to  tear  it  open. 
But,  besides  this,  the  position  of  the  blade  is  also  important  Apply  a  thin 
ivory  blade,  or  a  table-knife,  to  the  fokl  of  a  newspaper,  at  right  angles  to  it, 
and  exert  a  little  force,  and  you  tear  the  paper  anywhere  else  rather  than  at 
the  point  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  if  the  paper  should  be  separated  in  the 
right  place,  it  will  present  very  rough  torn  edges.  Hold  the  blade  obliquely 
and  apply  force,  and  the  roughness  of  the  edges  will  be  sensibly  diminished. 
If  the  handle  is  further  from  you  than  the  point  of  the  blade,  and  the  motion 
is  longitudinal,  so  that  the  cutting  point  constantly  moves  from  the  handle  to 
the  oSier  end  of  the  blade,  while  you  push  from  you,  there  is  still  improve* 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  cut  edge.  But  if  the  handle  is  much  nearer  to 
you  than  the  blade,  say  at  45^  with  the  fold  of  the  paper  which  is  to  be  cut, 
and  the  knife  is  drawn  towards  you,  while  it  is  also  forced  against  the  paper, 
joa  will  make  a  smooth  edge  when  you  cut.    One  who  shaves  hisiiBelf 
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may  experiment  upon  these  modes  of  operation,  and  will  scaroely  doabt 
their  importance. 

In  a  plough,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  sliding  motion — that  is,  none 
has  ever  been  devised.  But  regard  is  had  to  the  position  of  the  knife.  It 
should  not  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  but  cut  obliquely.  It  should  also 
cut  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  The  horizontal  blade,  or  that  which  severs 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow-slice  from  the  stratum  below  it,  is  governed,  of 
course,  by  the  same  rules.  There  is,  however,  one  point  of  diflerence.  If 
the  furrow-slice  is  to  be  turned  unbroken  and  retain  its  place  on  the  field, 
without  lapping  over  the  next  furrow-slice  in  one  place,  and  leaving  a  gap  in 
another,  it  is  desirable  to  leave  a  short  space  uncut,  that  it  may  act  as  a 
hinge  on  which  the  furrow-slice  may  turn  with  due  regularity.  This  is  not 
obviously  to  gain  power,  but  rather  at  a  slight  loss  of  it,  for  the  sake  of 
another  good. 

The  turning  of  the  furrow-slice.  If  the  width  of  the  plough  is  too  great 
in  proportion  to  its  length,  making  the  wedge  too  blunt,  the  furrow  will  be 
broken  into  pieces  and  be  laid  irregularly.  If  the  wedge  is  too  long,  the 
plough  will  not  be  so  easily  managed,  and  the  furrow-slice  will  not  probably  be 
well  laid.  The  furrow-slice  should  not  leave  the  mould-board  till  it  has  been 
carefully  turned  considerably  beyond  a  perpendicular,  so  that  it  may  droo 
regularly  into  its  place.  If  the  plough  is  too  short,  the  extreme  pressure 
of  the  soil  against  the  mould-board  will  drive  the  plough  to  the  land-slide, 
and  produce  irregularities  in  the  line  of  its  direction  and  in  the  position  of 
the  slice. 

The  great  question  then  comes  up.  What  should  be  the  shape  of  a  plough- 
share in  order  to  secure  all  these  points  ?  Some  are  concave  through  nearly 
their  whole  extent,  thereby  increasing  friction  unnecessarily;  some  are 
decidedly  convex,  breaking  the. furrow  by  lifting  it  too  suddenly ;  some  others 
are  concave  in  one  direction,  and  straight  in  another. 

This  seems  to  us  the  best  form  for  general  work,  while  each  of  the  others 
may  have  their  merits  for  some  special  service.  The  boldly  convex  will  pul- 
verize the  soil  most  effectually,  while  it  requires  most  strength  of  team.  But 
as  suggested  in  the  beginning,  no  two  states  of  the  same  soil  are  best  suited 
by  the  same  plough.     General  principles  only  can  be  inculcated. 

If  A  B  and  A  G  are  the 
mould-boards  of  two  ploughs 
of  the  same  width,  the  resist- 
ance which  each  encounters  is 
in  proportion  to  the  perpen- 
dicuhrs  B  b  and  C  c.  Hence, 
the  smaller  the  angle  formed 
by  the  mould-board  with  the 
line  of  the  furrow,  the  less  will  be  the  resistance. 

But  this  is  only  one  view  of  the  subject  We  regard  the  mould-board  as 
a  flat  surface,  in  the  above  proportion,  while  in  all  ploughs,  we  have  more  or 
less  of  curved  lines  in  this  part  of  the  implement.  The  amount  of  curve,  its 
direction,  and  the  shape  of  the  board,  are  all  questions  of  great  practical 
importance.  The  effects  of  these  different  shapes,  we  propose  to  con^der 
hereafter. 

So  also  the  form  and  length  of  the  beam,  or,  in  other  words,  the  connec- 
tion of  the  plough  with  the  driving  power,  and  the  length,  connection,  and 
adaptation  of  the  handles,  are  essential  items  in  considering  this  question. 

What  ploughs,  in  fact,  possess  the  requisite  proportions  in  the  greatest 
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degree,  with  tbe  best  line  of  draught,  etc^  is  a  separate  brancli  of  inquiry, 
which  we  have  not  the  means  to  pursue.  If  anj  of  the  difiereot  manufac- 
turers, or  their  friends,  will  furnish  statements  or  descriptions  il  ustraiiag  this 
subject,  we  will  cheerfully  give  them  place. 


A  NEW  AND  GOOD  MODE  OF  WIR&FBNOE. 

Ths  agricnltorists  of  the  United  States  have  been  looking  long  and  anxi- 
otisly  for  some  better  mode  of  fence  than  any  now  in  vt^ue.  Our  forests 
are  steadUy  retiring  before  the  advancing  wav«  of  civilization ;  and  wood, 
the  most  common  material  for  fencing,  is  daily  becoming  more  scarce  and 
expensive.  Many  of  our  States  have  no  atane^  so  that  we  can  find  little 
relief'  from  the  growing  scarcity  of  wood  in  wdl-fencu.  Nor  can  hedges  or 
live-fences  avail  us ;  our  soil,  climate,  and  phy^cal  geography  being  inimical 
to  Uiem.  One  of  the  most  eminent  agricttltnral  writers  in  the  country 
recently  stated,  that  in  all  his  travels  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  he  had 
fimnd  but  one  good  live  farm  fence  ;  **  and  that,"  said  he,  *'  was  supported 
on  one  side  by  a  board-fence,  and  on  the  other  by  a  rail-fence." 

So  expensive,  indeed,  have  all  our  present  modes  of  fencing  been  found, 
that  Bumap,  a  well-known  agricultural  writer,  has  demonstrated  that  ^  the 
feocee  of.  this  country  cost  m/ore  than  iwenly  times  the  amount  of  all  ths 
fpecie  that  is  in  it  In  some  States — ^for  instance,  Texas,  where  rough  cypress 
hoards  are  sold  for  seventy  dollars  per  thousand  feet — ^the  expense  of  fencing 
a  farm  is  two  or  three  times  greater  than  the  first  cost  of  the  farm  itself. 

These  long-established  facts  long  since  led  many  of  our  leading  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  journals,  lecturers,  writers,  and  associations,  and  espe- 
cially the  New-Tork  Society  of  Agricultural  Debates,  to  the  conclusion  that 
iron  or  wire  would  eventually  be  adopted  as  the  staple  material  for  fences. 
But  the  difficulty  heretofore  has  been  found  in  the  want  of  a  machine  for 
the  manufisu^ure  of  wire  or  other  iron  into  fencing. .  That  'machine  has  now 
been  invented^  patented,  started,  and  the  netting  made  by  it  successfully  and 
extensively  tried  for  fencing.  The  inventor  was  John  Nesmith,  Esq.,  of 
Lowell,  llass. ;  and  the  Lowell  Wire-Fence  Company  are  the^  manufacturers 
of  this  fencing,  which  they  claim  to  be,  and  perhaps  correctly,  the  cheapest, 
consdering  its  strength,  closeness,  durability,  and  beauty,  in  the  world. 
Thus  has  the  groat  necessity  of  American  agriculture  been  supplied,  by  an 
invention  whicli  will,  without  doubt,  produce,  at  least  in  some  sections  of 
country,  a  considerable  revolution  in  our  system  of  fencing. 

By  different  machines,  constructed,  however,  on  the  same  general  princi- 
ples, all  kinds  of  this  netting  have  been  product,  adapted  equally  as  a  fence 
for  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  fowls,  roads,  lawns,  gardens,  ornamental  fences,  vine- 
trelisses,  netting  in  lieu  of  bed-cards  in  bedsteads^  window-netting,  bird- 
o^es,  hen-coops,  etc.  The  netting  is  furnished  in  neat  and  portable  rolls, 
at  from  seventy-five  cents  to  two  dollars  per  rod ;  some  being  varnished 
black  with  asphaltum  varnish,  some  painted  of  whatever  color,  and  some 
^tvaniaed,  in  order  to  beautify  and  preserve  it  from  rust ;  the  width  or 
height  of  this  netting,  the  size  of  the  wire  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the 
meshes  or  spaces  between  the  wires,  all  vary  to  suit  the  tastes  of  purchasers. 
Some  of  the  netting  is  two  feet,  some  three  feet,  and  some  four  feet  in  height. 
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The  sizes  of  the  wire  are  from  No.  20  to  No.  10  ;  and  the  meshes  are  from 
one  to  six  inches.     Any  farmer  has  skill  enough  to  apply  it  to  his  own  uses. 

The  fencing  is  fastened  to  posts,  set  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  apart,  hy  nuls, 
brads,  or  iron  or  wire-staples ;  the  upper  edge  of  the  netting  being  kept  on 
a  level  from  one  terminus  to  another ;  and  no  rails  are  necessary,  though 
some  farmers  use  a  top-rail  occasionally. 

This  fence  is  particularly  adapted  to  those  districts  which  are  periodically 
subjected  to  hurricanes  and  floods^  offering  no  resistance  to  wind  or  water. 
While  other  fences  cover  from  one  to  four  feet  of  the  soil  throughout  their 
length,  this  occupies  no  space  aft  all,  and  shuts  out  none  of  the  genial  rays 
of  the  sun.  While  other  iron-fences  are  seriously  injured  by  the  alternate 
«iqMui8ion  and  contraction,  occasioned  by  the  changes  incident  to  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  atmosphere,  this,  by  the  novel  and  ingenious  manner  in  which 
its  wires  are  knit  or  woven  together,  is  enabled  to  undergo  these  changes  of 
temperature,  and  the  expansion  and  oontraction  occasioned  thereby,  without 
tlie  slightest  deterioration  or  injury.  It  requires  little  and  unfrequent  repair^ 
aad  is  calculated  to  last  a  century  or  more.  The  farmer  who  has  not  a 
sacplus  of  wood  or  stone  on  his  farm,  can  fiod  ao  fence  so  admirably  adiq[>tod 
to  Us  wants,  by  cheapness,  strength,  portability,  durableness,  beauty,  and 
eooDomy,  as  this.  By  an  outlay  of  less  than  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  rod, 
with  a  little  personal  labor,  and  a  few  posts,  he  can  erect  a  substantial  hxm- 
fence,  impassable  to  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs,  which  will  survive  v^en  he  ia  no 
laore,  to  his  children  and  his  childrea's  children. 

We  propose,  in  a  future  article,  to  present  suitable  drawings  of  this  re* 
xiarkable  mode  of  fence,  with  additional  d^seriptbns  of  the  same.  Mean- 
while, we  will  be  happy  ta  answer  inqoirieB,  and  can  send  printed  spedmena 
of  tl|e  different  patterns  or  styles,  if  so  requested. 


fiTRODS'S    HTDEAULIO    BAM. 

Mb.  Strode,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  engaged  several  years  in  the  manu- 
facture and  erection  of  water-rams,  in  which  he  has  made  several  Talnable 
improvements,  secured  by  various  patents.  Ho  has  received  premiums  at  the 
Pennsjlvauia  State  Fair,  1854,  and  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  1854. 

His  first  improvement  consists  in  laying  the  driving-pipe,  which  convey 
the  water  from  the  head  to  the  ram,  ii^  the  brachysto-chrone  curve,  which  is 
the  curve  in  which  a  body  will  descend  from  one  point  to  another  point  in. 
the  shortest  time,  and  therefore  with  the  greatest  mean  velocity.  By  thia 
property  of  the  above  curve,  a  greater  quantity  of  water  con  be  raised  by  a 
machine  of  a  given  size,  than  can  be  raised  with  the  driving-pipe  laid  in  any 
other  direction;  and  in  consequence  of  the  increased  reaction  of  the  water 
thus  produced,  the  discharge-valve  is  opened  with  more  rapidity  and  cer- 
tiunty.  A  second  improvement  consists  in  the  carrying  of  a  pipe  from  the 
upper  valve-seat  of  the  puppet-valve  to  the  bottom  of  the  air-chamber, 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  shock  produced  by  the  rising  of  the  puppet- 
valve  to  the  air-chamber;  and  also  in  placing  a  series  of  short  vertical  tubea^ 
extending  from  the  upper  valve-seat  of  the  puppet-valve  to  the  external  air. 
By  these  impiovements,  the  puppet-valves  of  hydraulic  rams  can  be  made 
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to  slide  in  perfect  contact  with  the  top  of  the  chamber,  without  producing  a 
destructiye  shock  on  the  metallic  parts  of  the  chamber,  and  without  the  pup- 

git-yalves  sticking  to  the  upper  seat,  by  reason  of  a  partial  vacuum  there. 
e  has  also  made  a  further  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  these  valves, 
-whereby  as  the  puppet-valve  rises,  the  water  inclosed  between  the  top  of  the 
puppet-valve  and  the  yalve-seat,  is  made  to  escape  at  the  side  of  the  puppet- 
valve  down  into  the  valve-chamber,  by  which  arrangement  the  shock  of  the 
TBlve  and  its  sticking  are  entirely  obviated,  without  any  additional  tubes  or 
complication  of  apparatus.  By  means  of  these  improvements,  he  can  construct 
lams  which  will  be  free  from  lability  to  derangement;  and  rams  of  the  largest 
nze  can  be  constructed,  which  shall  be  equally  durable,  efficient,'  and  simple 
in  construction,  as  rams  of  the  smallest  size. 


THE     MITSQTJIT     TREE. 

A  Tazab  paper  contains  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  tree  con- 
cerning which  so  much  has  been  s^id  as  affordiDg  a  gum  which  it  is  thought 
will  prove  an  excellent  substitute  for  gum  arabic,  and  the  getting  of  which 
it  believed,  will,  ere  long,  prove  a  profitable  employment  for  the  Indians  of 
the  West: 

"  This  is  a  very  abundant  timber  in  many  portions  of  Western  Texas,  pos- 
seanng  some  remarkable  and  valuable  properties.  It  deserves  attention.  Al- 
though a  very  compact  and  heavy  wood,  and  generally  free  from  rot,  yet  the 
cenire  portion  is  generally  shivered  in  circles  often  as  near  as  two  or  three  inches 
to  the  aurface.  It  splits  with  remarkable  accuracy  through  the  centre,  and, 
although  a  scrubby  low  growth,  its  great  durability  renders  it  valuable  for 
posts  and  fencing  material.  A  considerable  amount  of  timber  may  be  procured 
from  it,  and  for  furniture  there  is  scarcely  any  wood  superior  to  it.  It  takes  a 
beautiful  smooth  polish,  never  brinks,  although  put  together  green.  The 
color  is  at  first  a  bright  brown,  and  with  age  assumes  a  deeper  bright  brown. 
Perhaps  no  wood  yields  greater  heat  than  this  when  seasoned.  The  sap 
portion  is  very  thin,  often  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  If  the 
tree  la  hacked  in  the  months  of  June  or  July,  a  gum  issues  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  hardens  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  having  all  the  properties 
•m  gam  arabic.  The  decayed  wood  by  being  burnt  under  cover  yields  a 
.•large  anaount  of  beusoic  acid.  The  burning  of  this  wood  in  stoves  is  very 
deetrudive  to  them;  the  grating  and  sides  are  rapidly  corroded  both  by  the 
Aeat  of  the  grate  and  acid  vapor  of  the  burning  fuel.  To  the  soap-maker 
It  furnishes  a  material  of  importance.  The  ashes,  instead  of  containing  pot- 
ash, as  most  hard  woods  do,  are  carbonic  acid  and  soda  combined ;  and  by 
patting  say  a  peck— *and  half  a  bushel  would  do  no  damage — of  fresh-burnt 
Hmdk  lime  to  the  barrel  of  ashes,  it  will  yield  caustic  soda-lye  that  will  make 
the  very  best  soap.  Cattle  are  very  fond  of  the  ashes,  as  they  lick  them  up 
whenever  a  tree  is  burnt  upon  the  prairies.  Another  use,  it  is  probable, 
could  be  made  of  the  ashes;  which b  to  scatter  say  half  a  bushel  through 
^aoh  load  of  com  as  it  is  housed,  to  destroy  the  weavil.  It  would  certainly 
do  no  misdiief^  and  would  improve  the  shuclcs.  As  a  fertilizer  there  is  no 
doubt  it  would  give  valuaUe  results  upon  worn-out  soils;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  application  will  be  made  for  many  yean,  for  the  soil  upon  which.the 
mnsquit  grows  is  invariably  fertile  and  of  great  <kpth.  This  tree  belongs  to 
the  &mily  of  acacias." 
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INFLUENCE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SUB-SOIL 

The  influeiioe  of  the  8ab<«oil  is  of  great  importance.  It  may  entirely 
oontrol  the  fertility  or  barrenness  of  a  given  tract  Hence  its  actual  and 
relative  conditions  should  be  carefully  studied,  For  example :  Let  us  firet 
suppose  a  sandy  surface  with  a  clay  sub-soil.  Tlie  hard  day  is  impervious 
to  the  rains,  and  the  sand  above  it  has  but  little  power  to  retain  them« 
Hence,  if  the  surface-soil  is  shallow,  and  if  the  waters  falling  upon  it  are  not 
retained  by  the  natural  formation  of  the  surface  around,  in  a  dry  season  it 
must  be  dry  and  comparatively  unproductive.  But  let  this  sub-soil  be 
thoroughly  broken  up,  and  rendered  so  porous  as  to  absorb  the  rains  which 
fall  ypon  it.  Clay  having  the  power  to  retain  moisture  in  an  eminent  degree 
a  reservoir  is  here  provided  for  a  season  of  drought,  which  may  secure  good 
crops,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  comparative  failure.  For  this  clay,  ^ing 
well  furnished  with  moisture,  as  the  surface  becomes  dry  and  hot,  \n\\  gra- 
dually yield  up  this  valuable  deposit,  in  the  form  of  water  or  of  vapor,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  If  the  season  is  wet,  large  quantities  of  rain  fall- 
ing upon  it,  which  are  not  absorbed,  will  themselves  dissolve  the  more  solu- 
ble parts,  and  running  off  to  waste,  greatly  impoverish  the  land.  If  the 
season  is  wet,  a  part  at  least  of  the  excess  of  moisture  is  absorbed  by  the 
prepared  sub-soil,  and  the  surface  is  proportionally  beneBted. 

If  the  land  in  question  is  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  higher  surfaces,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  rains  descending  upon  it,  of  course  it  will  be 
cold  and  wet,  and  comparatively  worthless.  Under  such  circumstanoes,  a 
thorough  breaking  up  of  the  clay  beneath  would  open  a  way  of  cH^pe  for 
the  excess  of  water,  the  clay  retaining  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  which 
would,  as  before,  become  available  in  time  of  need. 

If  both  soil  and  sub-soil  are  porous,  the  tendency  will  be  to  render  the 
whole  too  dry  in  ordinary  seasons.  Under  such  circumstances,  deep  plough- 
ing is  not  desirable. 

If  the  soil  is  clay  for  a  considerable  depth,  including  what  is  usually 
termed  soil  and  sub-soil,  shallow  ploughing  will  only  produce  a  cold  and  wet 
surface,  unless  there  are  ample  facilities  for  draining.  And  if  these  latter 
conditions  exist,  then  the  soil  may  be  well  moistened  by  the  rains,  but  it 
speedily  becomes  hard  and  dry,  the  roots  can  not  penetrate  into  it,  and  the 
plant  dwindles  and  is  comparatively  worthless.  If  this  clay  were  thoroughly 
pulverized  to  a  great  depth,  the  excess  of  water  would  speedily  disappear, 
and  the  soil  might  still  remain  in  a  favorable  condition  for  the  growth  of 
plants. 

A  gravelly  sub-soil  exerts  a  similar  and  favorable  effect  on  a  clay  soil.  If 
the  latter  is  well  cultivated,  the  sub-soil,  retaining  a  bountiful  supply  of  water, 
though  less  than  if  it  were  clay,  yields  it  up  as  it  is  required,  and  tenda  to 
secure  a  good  growth  on  the  surface. 

A  sandy  sub-soil,  being  incapable  of  retaining  any  thing,  acta  as  a  leaoh 
in  depriving  the  soil,  not  only  of  its  moisture,  but  of  every  thing  that  may 
be  held  in  solution,  which  as  readily  escapes  to  sdll  lower  depths,  or  is  other- 
wise effectually  cut  off  from  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  crop.  Hence,  to 
benefit  such  soils,  the  first  step  must  be  to  render  not  only  the  soil  but  the 
subsoil  retentive  of  moisture.  To  this  end,  lime,  gypsum,  charcoal,  and 
other  substances  of  the  same  character  should  be  freely  used,  and  thorooghiy 
mixed  with  the  soil  to  as  great  a  depth  as  is  practicaUe. 
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While  thiff  prooees  is  going  on,  it  shonld  also,  as  indeed  in  all  cases,  be 
lemembered  that  one  great  point  in  all  cultivation  is  to  prodace  a  soil  of  fine 
minate  grains  or  particles.  The  particles  of  soils  differ  in  this  respect  as 
essential  I J  as  do  the  fibres  of  wool  in  fineness,  or  of  hair.  As  a  frequent 
and  continued  application  of  the  comb  and  brush  will  make  the  most  stub- 
bom  head  of  hair  to  become  soft  and  pliable,  so  will  proper  cultivation  im- 
prove, in  these  respects,  the  character  of  our.  soils.  , 

The  ploughing  in  of  green  crops,  or  of  vegetable  matter  but  partially 
decomposed,  tends  verj  strongly  to  recover  a  soil  that  is  too  hard  and  dry. 
For  a  clay  soil,  compost,  well  mixed,  in  which  sand  is  a  predominant  ele- 
ment, will  also  be  found  very  useful.  So  horse-dung  is  an  efficient  applica- 
tion for  such  lands,  not  acting  as  a  proper  manure,  so  much  as  an  amend' 
ment^  its  effect  being  physical  rather  than  cheniical. 


THE  "NB   PLUS   ULTRA"  WHEAT. 

For  several  seasons  past,  much  interest  has  been  excited  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, in  the  result  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Harradine,  of  Needingworth, 
near  St.  Ives,  Huntingdonshire,  in  the  growth  of  a  new  ddscfiption  of  wheat., 
and  which,  if  ^*  it  giveth  forth  its  increase^'  at  the  rate  of  multiplication  that 
has  attended  it  hitherto,  bids  fair  to  create  a  revolution  in  the  agricultural 
world.  One  ear  of  it  was  sown  in  1849,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Harradine,  and 
the  produce  of  this  again  in  1850  and  1851,  when  it  yielded  at  the  extraordi- 
nary rate  (especially  for  those  years)  of  19combs,-l  bushel,  atid  1  peck  per 
acre,  (77|  bushels.)  It  has  been  sown  on  almost  every  available  description 
of  soil,  and  introduced  in  every  imaginable  change  of  crops.  It  was  sown 
after  Tartarian  oats,  clover,  seed^,  peas,  and  tares,  on  soil  of  various  composi- 
tions, fen  and  highland ;  in  all  cases  the  quantity  of  seed  was  restricted  to 
four  pecks  per  acre ;  but  the  result  was  the  same,  the  yield  reaching  that 
previoualy  realized  by  Mr.  Harradine.  It.  has  been  sown  after  wheat,  clover, 
barley,  beans,  oats,  and  fallow,  and  sustained  its  reputation  through  these 
trials :  it  has  been  sown  in  wmter  and  in  spring,  drill,  broadcast,  and  dibbled, 
with  the  same  results,  some  put  in  in  February  showing  no  diminution  in  the 
yield.  The  preparation  of  the  land  may  be  the  same  as  for'  ordinary  wheat, 
and  the  same  rate  of  increase  in  t)ie  yield  over  ordinary  sorts  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

[The  above  is  firom  the  Cambridge  (Eng.)  Chronicle^  and  if  reliable,  is 
eaitainly  worth  the  attention  of  agriculturists. 


METROPOLITAN    MECHANICS'    INSTITUTE. 

The  Second  Exhibition  of  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  for  the 
promotion  of  Manufactures,  Commerce,  and  the  Mechanic  and  Useful  Arts,. 
will  be  opened  in  the  cikv  of  Washington,  on  Thursday,  February  8, 1855, 
in  the  new  and  splendid  hall  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  The  rules  adopted 
by  the  Committee  are  as  follows : 

RULES. 

Ist.  The  haU  will  be  opened  for  the  reoeptkm  of  goods  on  Monday,  the 
29th  day  of  Janfiary ;  and  on  the  eyeniag  of  Thuisday,  the  8th  of  February, 
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at  *I  o'clock,  the  ezhibilioa  will  be  formally  <^ened  for  the  reception  of  mif 
orBy  and  continue  open  about  four  we^. 

2d.  No  article  depoeited  after  Saturday  nighty  dd  of  February,  can  be 
entered  upon  the  Judges'  lists  for  competition  or  premiam,  except  such  as 
the  Committee  shall  be  satisfied  were  dispatched  from  a  distance  in  time  to 
have  reached  the  hall  by  that  day,  but  failed  to  arrive  from  unavoidable 
detention. 

3d.  Articles  designed  Jbr  exhibition  only  will  be  received,  ^«e  <)f  char^^ 
until  Tuesday  night,  6th  of  February,  at  10  o'clock,  after  which  time  de- 
positors will  be  subject  to  a  charge  of  from  50  cents  to  $1,  for  each  artide 
deposited. 

4th.  Apprentices  and  minors  who  contribute  articles  of  their  own  make 
or  invention  shall  specify  their  age,  and  the  time  they  may  have  served  at 
their  business. 

5th.  All  articles  deposited  for  competition  and  premium  must  be  of  Ame- 
'rican  manufacture,  conspicuously  labeled  with  appropriate  names ;  the  name 
of  the  maker  and  inventor,  if  known,  and  the  name  of  the  depositor ;  a  copy 
of  which  label  must  be  furnished  the  Clerk  at  the  time  of  bringing  tiie 
goods  for  entry  on  the  record.  Prices  may  be  affixed,  or  not,  at  the  option 
of  the  exhibitor. 

6th.  Depositors,  at  the  time  of  entry,  will  receive  a  ticket  of  title  to  their 
goods,  which  ticket  will  also  admit  them  to  the  Exhibition  at  all  times,  when 
open  to  the  public 

Yth.  This  ticket  or  check  shall  only  be  used  by  the  depositor,  and  when 
found  in  the  hands  of  another  person,  will  be  stopped  at  the  door,  and  the 
depositor  deprived  of  its  use. 

8th.  No  article  can  be  removed  from  the  Exhibition  undl  its  close,  withoat 
permission  of  the  Committee. 

9th.  The  Machinery  Department  will  be  pnder  the  care  of  a  special 
Superintendent,  and  the  Committee  offer  every  facility  of  steam-power,  fix- 
tures, labor,  eic^/ree  nf  expense,  hoping  that  this  portion  of  the  display  will 
be  unusually  varied  and  attractive. 

10th.  The  time  of  deliven  of  the  Opening  and  Annual  Addresses  will  be 
announced  hereafter.  The  Closing  Address  will  be  delivered,  and  the  Pre- 
miums announced  on  the  closing  day,  by  the  President  of  the  Institute. 

11th.  The  Judges  will  be  appointed  about  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  the  hours  before  10  o'clock,  each  morning,  will  be  appro- 
priated exclusively  to  them  to  examine  the  articles.  Before  10  o'clock,  there- 
fore, no  owner,  ayent,  depositor,  or  visitor  will  be  admitted  to  the  hall,  nnkss 
the  Judges  require  some  explanation,  in  which  case  all  the  competitors  in  the 
same  class  shall  be  duly  notified  to  attend, 

.   12th.  Where  objections  are  raised,  proof  of  origin  may  be  required  by 
the  Judges  or  Committee  on  Awards. 

Idth.  All  articles  will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  owner  or  depositor,  who  ia 
expected  to  be  present  during  the  hours  of  exhibition.  In  the  intervening 
time,  and  at  all  times,  the  Committee  will  use  every  effort  for  tbdr  preserva- 
tion. 

14th.  Proper  order  will  at  all  times  be  preserved  by  an  efficient  police, 
who  will  be  present  to  prevent  offenses  against  contributors  and  visitors. 

15tb.  Season  tickets  to  the  Exhibition  will  admit  the  owner  and  a  lady  or 
two  children  at  all  exhibition  hours.  A  season  ticket  will  make  its  holder  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  will  be  recehred,  at  the  close  of  the  £xhibitk>n| 
in  payment  for  hia  initiation  fee  and  one  year's  subscription* 
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Members  or  junior  'members  wfao  transfer  the  use  of  their  tickets,  shall 
be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  the  Exhibition. 

N.  B. — Goods  should  Iw  addressed  as  follows :  **Bxhibition  of  the  Metro- 
foiiian  Mechanics*  Institute,  Washinffttm  City^^  and  should  have  the  nature 
of  the  articles,  and  the  name  of  the  party  sending  them,  distinctly  marked 
on  the  package.    They  should  also  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  invoice. 

Any  further  information  will  be  given  by  applying,  post-paid,  to  the  Super- 
intendent, to  whom  all  communications  on  the  business  of  the  Exhibition 
should  be  addressed.  Thomas  C.  Covnolly,  Superintendent, 
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W.  H.  Ward,       .        .        .        Financial  Secretary, 
Joseph  Bryan,*       .        .        .     Treasurer, 
HoLUB  Amidon,*  .        •        .        Librarian. 
Directors^ 
Geo.  H.  Plant,*  Jas.  A.  Tait^*  Wm.  H.  Baldwin,* 

Z.  M.  P.  King,*   .        Jos.  K  Bradley,*        Thos.  B.  Entwisla,* 
Thos.  Greaser,*  F^  Matt'mgly,*  Martin  Buell,* 

Jas.  O'Neill,*  H.  Polkinhorn,*  W.  F.  Bayly, 

F.  Y.  Naylor,*  W.  D.  Brackenridge,*  Chas.  Edmonston, 

W.  Ashdown,*  David  Hepburn,*         Almon  Baldwin, 

WnL  Dougherty,*       John  Sesaford,  Sn,*     John  Clarke. 
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AMERICAN    POMOLOaiCAL    SOOIBTY.      > 
TBIAD  BBfiUQN   AND   FIFTfi  MBBTlNa.      BOSTON,   SEPT.    13,   14,    15,    1854^ 

Bt  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  the  President,  we  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Society.  It  forms  a  pamphlet  of  258  pages 
of  8vo  size,  and  is  executed  in  very  handsome  style,  worthy  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  by  whom  and  at  whose  expense  it  was  published. 
We  gave  in  our  last  number  a  short  extract  from  one  or  two  of  the  addresses, ' 
as  brought  to  our  notice  in  some  newspaper  report,  and  we  now  give,  as  we 
purpose  to  do  hereafter,  further  extracts. 

Mr.  Wilder,  the  President,  in  his  admirable  address,  spoke  as  follows  in 
relation  to 

THE   PRODUCTION    OF   SEEDUNGS. 

My  next  snggestioii  relates  iothe  production  from  seed  of  new  varieties  ^ 
fruits  adapted  ta  particular  localities,  or  to  general  cultivation. 

The  immense  loss  to  American  cultivators,  from  the  importation  of  foreign 
Tarietxes,  in  many  inatanees  not  well  adapted  to  the  countries  from  which 

*  TlMMe  marked  wif h  an  asteriah  compose  tlie  BduUtion  Gommittflt. 
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they  come,  and  ofteh  still  lees  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  ra^ieBts  the 
importance  of  raising  from  seed,  native  sorts  which,  in  most  instaocea,  poflsesi 
peculiar  advantages.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  trees  and  planti 
of  a  given  country,  like  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  will  flourish  better  at  home 
than  in  most  foreign  localities. 

We  rejoice  that  public  attention  has  been  turned  to  this  sabject  by  some 
of  our  horticultural  journalists,  and  that  many  cultivators  and  amateurs  are 
engaged  in  this  interesUng  and  promising  department  The  success  which 
has  crowned  their  exertions  affords  great  encouragement  to  peraeveranoe. 
Witness,  for  instance,  thirty  or  more  varieties  of  the  cherry,  by  Dr.  Eirtland, 
of  Ohio,  which  appear  adapted  to  our  eastern  climate,  and  some  of  them  of 
superior  excellence.  Witness  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  raspberry,  by 
Dr.  Briockl^,  Ex-President  of  this  Society,  of  which  some  have  endured, 
without  covering,  the  severities  of  the  last  winter  in  the  New-Eaglasd  States, 
and  which  also  promise  to  be  valuable  contributions  to  American  pomol(^. 
In  addition  to  these,  how  many  new  varieties  of  the  apple,  the  pear,  the 
plum,  and  the  grape  have  recently  been  added  to  the  list  of  AmericaQ  fruits ! 
How  many  new  and  excellent  varieties  of  the  strawberry  have  appeared  nnce 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  Hovey^a  SeedHogs !  * 

These  are  sure  indications  of  the  success  which  will  reward  future  efforts 
to  obtain  valuable  and  native  varieties  of  frnit ;  and  they  point  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prediction  of  the  celebrated  Van  Mens, ''  that  the  time  will  come 
when  our  best  fruits  will  be  derived  from  seedlings.*'  He  gives  the  following 
sage  counsel  to  his  correspondents  to  whom  he  had  sent  trees :  ^Sov  jf(ntr 
$eed  aaid  pergevere  witkout  interruptiony  and  you  will  obtain  even  better  fruH 
than  mine.^ 

Among  pioneers  in  this  department  I  am  happy  to  notice  a  gentleman 
(now  residing  among  ns^  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Van  Mons,  one  who  htt 
adopted  our  country  as  his  future  home,  and  who  has  already  tran^pUuted 
to  our  soil  many  thousands  choice  seedlings  of  the  pear,  which  have  come 
into  his  possession  from  the  collections  of  (hat  gentleman  and  the  celebrated 
Esperen. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  producing  fine  varieties  firom  seed,  the  opiniooi 
of  distinguished  pomologists  are  not  uniform. 

Duhamel,  among  the  French,  from  causes  which  seem  to  us  irreconcilable 
with  nature  and  experience,  entertained  serious  doubts  of  the  practicsbihty 
of  any  method  for  obtaining  new  and  valuable  varieties  from  seed,  especwly 
of  the  pear,  because  he  had  tried  various  experiments  without  success  for 
fifty  years. 

Dr.  Van  Mons,  of  Belgium,  instead  of  saving  the  seed  of  the  /«^''  *'*f  ^ 
ties,  selected  those  of  inferior  sorts,  upon  the  principle  that  a  kind  harmg 
arrived  at  the  highest  state  of  perfection  must  deteriorate,  while  an  i°^^^|^^ 
one  would  improve  by  successive  reproductions.  He  also  held  that  hybna- 
iaation  tended  to  degeneracy  and  imperfection.  Thus  he  assumes  the  doc- 
trine that  a  perfect  variety  necessarily  deteriorates,  and  also  orerlooks  the 
fact,  observed  by  other  distinguished  men,  that  the  inoprovement  or  deterio- 
ration of  which  he  speaks  may  result  from  natural  impregnation  by  the 
pollen  of  other  varieties,  conveyed  by  the  air  or  insects,  and  therefore  that 
Uie  seed  of  a  good  variety  may  produce  either  a  better  or  a  worse,  and  that 
of  a  bad  either  a  worse  or  a  better.  ,  , 

Mr.  Knight's  system  of  obtaining  new  and  improved  varieties  depeuM 
entirely  on  hybridization,  or  artificial  impregnation,  so  lightly  esteemed  l>y 
Dr.  Van  Mons,    Thb  b  somewhat  difiicult  to  practise,  on  account  of  natural 
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fertifisataon  by  hudeU  and  the  wind  ;  but  it  baa  the  merit  of  depending  on 
a  tnilj  philosophical  principle,  and  with  very  particular  attention  may  yet 
prove  as  available  for  the  improvement  of  oar  fruits  as  it  has  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  varieties  in  the  vegetable  and  floral  kingdom,  or  as  the  corre- 
ftponding  principle  has  in  the  crossing  of  the  breeds  (A  domestic  animals. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Knight's  experience  disprove  the  tendency  to  degene- 
racy, inasmuch  as  many  of  his  fruits,  obtained  by  hybridization,  are  among 
the  most  durable  and  hardy  varieties,  as  the  Eyewood  and  Dunmore  Pears ; 
the  Black  Eagle,  and  other  Cherries. 

Many  cultivatont,  as  Esperen,  Bivort,  Berckmans,  and  oihers,  both  in  this  and 
ibreign  countries,  have  sown  seeds  in  variety,  and  have  obtained  some  valuable 
aorta.  But  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  best  means  of  producing* 
aew  and  excellent  varieties,  suited  either  to  general  cultivation  or  to  particu- 
lar localities,  is  to  plant  the  most  mature  and  perfect  seedy  of  the  most  hardy ^ 
tifforous,  and  valttable  sorts  ;  on  the  general  pathological  principle  that  like 
produces  like,  and  upon  the  conviction  that  immature  seed,  although  the 
embryo  may  be  sufiSciently  formed  to  vegetate,  yet,  not  having  all  its  ele- 
ments in  perfection,  it  will  not  produce  a  vigorous  and  healthy  offspring. 
Dr.Lindley,  commenting  upon  this  practice,  justly  remarks :  '^\11  experience 
shows  that  in  every  kind  of  created  thing,  be  it  man,  or  beast,  or  bird,  the 
mpterious  principle  called  life  remains  during  the  whole  period  of  existence 
what  it  was  at  first.  If  vitality  is  feeble  in  the  beginning,  so  it  remuns.  Weak 
parents  produce  weak  children,  and  their  children's  children  are  weaker  still, 
ai  imperial  dynasties  have  sadly  shown."  With  him,  we  believe  this  theory 
ai  applicable  to  the  vegetable  as  to  the  animal  kingdom.  May  not  a  disre- 
ganl  for  this  doctrine  account  for  the  great  number  of  feeble,  sickly,  early- 
defoliated  trees  often  found  in  our  grounds  by  the  side  of  those  that  are 
rigorous,  healthful,  and  persistent  in  foliage  \  Is  not  the  theory  we  advocate 
ss  important  in  the  production  of  fruit-trees  as  in  the  raising  of  cereal  grains  } 
The  skillful  agriculturist  saves  the  best  seed  of  his  various  crop?,  and  selects 
the  best  animals  from  his  flocks  and  herds  for  breeders.  Why  should  not 
this  law  of  reproduction  regulate  the  practice  of  the  pomologist  as  well  as  of 
the  farmer  %  Has  the  All-wise  and  Inflnite  enacted  several  laws  where  one 
would  subserve  the  purpose  ? 

To  the  doctrine  of  Van  Mons,  and  other  distinguished  writers,  respecting 
deterioration  by  age,  and  after  a  variety  has  reached  its  perfection,  there 
aeem  to  be  some  exceptions.  From  the  accounts  of  Oriental  travellers,  may 
we  not  believe  that  the  grapes  of  Eschol  are  as  perfect  now  as  when  the  chiefs 
of  Israel  plucked  their  rich  clusters  three  thousand  years  ago ;  and  that  the 
Bame  variety  of  the  fig,  the  olive,  and  the  pomegranate  are  as  perfect  in 
Syria  to-day  as  in  the  period  of  David  and  Solomon  ?  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry 
whether  the  native  grapes  on  the  banks  of  our  rivers  have  deteriorated  since 
the  day  when  the  red  men  of  the  forest  refreshed  themselves  with  the  fruit 
from  those  vines,  and  whether  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  bananna,  and  the 
fruits  of  southern  latitudes,  evince  any  more  signs  of  decay  than  they  did 
centuries  ago;  in  a  word,  whether  this  doctrine  of  deterioration  is  as  applica- 
ble to  the  native  as  to  the  foreign  fruit  of  a  country  ? 

Why  may  we  not  expect  to  obtain  natural  varieties  of  the  apple  and  other 
frait  as  durable  and  far  more  valuable  than  those  which  have  passed  their 
second  centennial,  as  the  Endicott  and  Sluyvesant  Pears?  From  meteorolo- 
gical, or  other  causes  which  we  do  not  at  present  understand,  particular 
Tarieties  may  deteriorate  in  a  given  locality  for  a  season,  and  afterward 
rovive ;  or  they  may  show  signs  of  decay  in  one  locality,  and  flourisbr  well 
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in  otheiB  not  Tery  ramote,  as  the  White  Doyamiey  which  has  bees  eoniUflNdi 
lor  many  yean,  by  some  in  this  vicinity  on  the  decline,  while  it  is  peifeet  it 
several  places  in  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  Vennont,  and  other  States.  Eryit- 
bearing  may  exhaust  the  vital  energy  of  the  tree,  and  hasten  decay,  bot  atil 
the  variety  may  remain.  We  have  among  fniitrtrees  no  example  of  loDgevi^ 
equal  to  that  of  the  new  Taxodinm,  found  in  California,  supposed  to  be  tfane 
thousand  yean  old.  Our  Ql)ject  is  not  to  controvert  the  opinions  of  Umm 
who  believe  in  the  running-out  of  varieties,  whether  their  duration  be  limitad 
to  one  hundred  or  one  Uiousand  years,  bat  to  enforce  the  importsaoe  of 
raising  new  varieties  from  seed,  especially  adapted  to  our  own  location. 

At  this  meeting  a  Report  was  made  by  Dr.  Harris,  the  eminent  entomolo- 
gist of  ''  the  Diseases  and  Insects  affecting  Fruit-trees  and  Vines."  This  ws 
intend  to  publish  as  soon  as  we  can  obtain  engravings  of  these  insects,  of  s 
reliable  character.    We  have  already  taken  measures  to  secure  tbem. 

A  large  portion  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  taken  up  with  the  dkcaMMA 
on  the  lists  of  fruits  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  of  those  that  pn^niae  well, 
and  those  that  are  rejected  from  the  lists. 

The  following  is  the  corrected  list  of 

FRUITS   WORTHY   OF    GENERAL   CULTIVATION. 

Apples. — American  Snmmer  Pearmain,  Baldwin,  Bullock's  Rppin,  D«' 
tot's  Winter  Sweet,  Early  Harrest,  Early  Strawberiy,  Fall  Pippin,  FsmeiWi 
GiBvenstein,  Hubbardston  Nonesuch,  Lady  Apple,  Ladies'  Sweet,  Urge 
Yellow  Bough,  Melon,  Minister,  Porter,  Red  Aatrachan,  Rhode-Wand  Green- 
ing, Roxbury  Russet,  Summer  Rose,  Swaar,  Vandervere,  White  Seek-no- 
Further,  William's  Favorite,  (except  for  light  soils,)  Wine  Apple  orHsys, 
Winesap. 

Pears. — Ananas  d'Et6,  Andrews,  Belle  Lucrative  or  Fondante  ^'^^*®°J^ 
Beurr6  d'Anjou,  Beurr6  d'Aremburg,  Beurr6  Diel,  Beurr6  Boec,  Bloodgood, 
Buffum,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Doyenne  d'Et6,  Flemish  Beauty,  Fulton,  Goldea 
Beurr6  of  Bilboa,  Lawrence,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Madeline,  Manning's 
Elizabeth,  Paradise  d'Automne,  Rostiezer,  Seckel,  Tyson,  Urbaniste,  live- 
dale's  St  Germain,  (for  baking,)  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  William's  Bon  Chretien 
or  Bartlett,  Winter  Nelis. 

POB   CULTIVATION   ON   QUINCE   STOCKS. 

Pears.— Belle  Lucrative,  Beurr6  d'Amalis,  Beurr6  d'Anjon,  Bem^ 
d'Aremberg,  Beurro  Diel,  Catillac,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Easter  Beurre, 
Figue  d'Alen^on,  Glout  Morgeau,  Long  Green  of  Cox,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jer^ 
sey,  Napoleon,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Rostiezer,  Beurr6  Langelier,  Soldat  Labo- 
reur,  St.  Michael  Archange,  Triomphe  de  Jododigne,  Urbaniste,  Uved^Jes 
St.  Germain  or  Belle  Angevine,  (for  baking,)  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  White  Do- 
yenne. 

Plums.— Bleecker's  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Frost  Gage,  Green  GagJ 
Jeflferson,  Lawrence's  Favorite,  McLaughlin,  Purple  Gage,  Purple  Favonte, 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Smith's  Orleans,  Washington. 

Cherries.— Belle  Magnifique,  Black  Eagle,  Black  Tartarian,  Dowser^ 
Late,  Downton,  Elton,  Early  RichawMid,  (for  cooking,)  Graffion  or  Big»n«««t 
Knight's  Early  Black,  May  Duke. 

Apricots. — Breda,  Large  Ear'y,  Moorpark. 

Nectajunes. — Downton,  Early  Violot|  Elruge, 
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Pjiaches. — ^Bergen's  Yellow,  Cooledge's  Favorite,  Crawford's  Late,  Early 
York,  {serrated,)  Early  York,  (large,)  George  IV.,  Groase  Mignonne,  Morris 
White,  Old  Mixon  Free.. 

Grapes,  {under  glass,)^'B\Bck  Hamburg,  Black  Froritiffnan,  Black  Prince* 
Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  White  Frontignan,  White 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.     (  Open  cu//arf.)— Catawba,  Diana,  Isabella. 

RAflPBKRWw.— Faatolf,  Franoonia,  Knevet's  Giant,  Bed  Antwerp,  Yellow 
imfcwerp. 

Strawberries. — Boston  Pine,  Hovey's  Seedling,  Large  Early  Scarlet 

Currants.— Black  Naples,  May's  Victoria,  Bed  Dutch,  White  Dutch, 
White  Grape. 

GooaKBBaRiBS. — Crown  Bob,  Early  Sulphur,  Green  GtLge^  Green  Walnut, 
Hooghtoo's  Seedling,  Iron-Monger,  Laurel,  Red  Champagne,  Warrington, 
Woodward's  White  Smith. 

Blackberries. — Lawson's  New-Rochelle. 


"THE    LARGEST    MILL    IN    THE    WORLD." 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  have  been  more  careful  than  to  have  extended  the 
circulation  of  a  mistake  of  the  nature  of  that  referred  to  below.  Had  we 
ffone  into  any  ^  calculation,"  we  should  have  discovered  the  error.  But  find- 
ing it  with  a  responsible  indorser,  and  that  it  was  an  item  of  general  inter- 
est, we  used  the  scissors  at  once,  scarcely  reading  it  through,  and  thought  no 
more  about  it  We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  favor,  which  we  insert 
below,  and  should  like  to  receive  statistical  or  other  information  from  him  at 
ail  seasons.  Though  it  comes  anonymously — so  that  we  owe  no  body  for  it — 
the  handwriting  is  quite  familiar  to  us. — ^Eds.  P.,  L.,  <fe  A. 

TOR  TBI  PLOUaH,  TBI  LOOM,  AND  THB  XVYIU 

Messrs.  Editors  :  On  page  869,  No.  6,  of  your  useful  periodical,  yon 
have  copied  from  the  Lowell  Courier,  and  as  your^  journal  goes  broadcast 
over  the  land,  you  have  given  extensive  publicity  to  a  very  considerable 
bhinder.  You  say  that  at  the  '*  Pacific  Mills,"  in  Lawrence,  the  largest  in 
Ihe  worldy  (not  yet,  they  may  be  one  of  these  days,)  Mr.  Clapp,  the  pay- 
master, pays  out  to  the  operatives,  2000  in  number,  $500,000  for  wages 
mtery  month.  Now,  $500,000  per  month  are  equal  to  $0,000,000  per 
aannm,  and  $6,000,000  per  annum,  divided  among  2000  operatives,  give 
$3000  per  annum  to  each.  Only  think  of  that — each  Yankee  boy  and 
girl,  and  each  Irish  boy  and  girl— of  these  "  largest  mills  in  the  vforW^  earn- 
ing $3000  a  piece  per  annum.  Come  hither,  ye  poor  desolate  men  and  women 
cf  all  trades,  and  grades,  and  professions ;  come,  ye  pulpitless  ministers,  ye 
briefless  lawyers,  ye  patientless  doctors,  ye  starving  needle- women,  needless  is 
it  for  you  to  go  any  longer  without  money  and  withoat  price ;  hasten  to  the 
^largest  milk  in  the  world,"  and  sell  your  services  at  the  glorious  price  of 
^  $3000  a  piece  per  annum."  And  here  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  operatives 
gA  thaty  what  does  the  treasurer  get,  what  the  agent^  what  the  book-keepersi 
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and  paymaster!  Wby,  they  miiBt  pile  it  up  so  thiek,  Uiat  the  stockholden 
will  run  the  chance  of  getting  precious  thin  pickings. 

The  fact  is,  your  friend  of  the  Lowell  Courier  put  on  just  one  cipher  too 
much  to  his  $500,000  per  month.  It  should  have  read  $50,000,  and  would 
hot  be  right  then,  for  their  monthly  pay-roll  has  never  yet  exceeded 
135,000.  Perhaps  it  will  be  $50,000  as  soon  as  they  get  to  be  "the  largest 
mill  in  the  world."  At  $50,000,  the  average  pay  per  annum  of  the  opera- 
tives would  drop  down  to  $300,  and  out  of  this  they  must  pay  their  board. 

Again,  it  is  stated,  as  something  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Clapp  appropriatn 
"  to  each  the  exact  amount  she  has  earned."  Of  course  he  does,  and  so 
does  every  paymaster  in  every  mill  in  the  whole  world.  He  would  neither 
pay  more  or  less.  Is  there  any  thing  wonderful  in  paying  a  person  just 
what  he  or  she  earns!  There  are  time-tables, and  clerks, and  pay-rolls  in  all 
mills,  and  this  monthly  exact  payment  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world. 

The  Pacific  Mills  are  very  fine  and  very  large,  and  are  spending  a  good 
deal  of  money.  The  time  for  the  first  dividend  is  not  yet  fixed  by  the  Direc^ 
tors,  but  it  may  come  off  in  due  season.  ... 

As  to  their  being  the  largest  in  the  world  noWf  it  is  not  true,  since  tbe 
Atlantic  Cotton  Mills  are  70  feet  longer  in  the  main  mill,  and  the  Bay  State 
Mills  undoubtedly  cover  more  space.  It  is  expected  that  the  Pacific  Mills, 
when  Jinuthedy  will  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  At  present  the  main  mill 
is  but  500  feet  long ;  they  are  intended  to  be,  one  of  these  fine  days,  SOO 
feet  long.  Yours  truly, 

Lawence,  Dtc  16,  1854.  Old  Millweight. 


M  I  8  C  E  L  LAN  E  O  U  S. 

Enlakging  Vegetables. — Upon  an  average,  only  one  half  the  size  is  attained 
for  all  vegetables  grown  which  might  easily  be  had  by  an  improved  mode  of 
culture.  If  every  thing  was  doubled  in  size,  without  saying  any  thing  about 
the  increase  otherwise  in  the  amount  of  crops,  what  a  vast  gain  it  would  be 
to  the  farmer.  Every  body  is  struck  with  the  improved  value  given  to  grain, 
as  well  as  roots  and  esculents,  by  increased  size.  Then  why  don't  every  body 
try  to  increase  their  own  ?  Take,  for  example,  the  common  garden  pea,  and 
try  the  following  experiment : 

Plant  it  in  very  rich  ground ;  allow  it  to  bear  the  first  year  say  half-a- 
dozen  pods  only ;  save  the  largest  the  following  year,  and  retain  of  the  pzx>- 
duce  three  pods  only ;  sow  the  largest  the  following  year,  and  retain  one 
pod  ;  again  select  the  largest,  and  the  next  year  the  sort  will  have  trebled  its 
size  and  weight  Ever  afterward  sow  the  lai^est  seed,  and  by  these  meaoa 
you  will  get  peas,  or  any  thing  else,  of  a  bulk  of  which  we  at  present  have 
no  conception. 

Select  wheat  in  the  same  way,  and  after  three  years  you  will  be  astonished 
at  the  result 

Remedy  for  the  Black-Knot. — A  correspondent  of  the  Cultivator  says 
that  he  has  never  found  any  thing  that  will  compare  in  efficacy  for  preventing 
black  excrescences  on  the  plum-tree  to  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
applied  to  the  wounds  made  by  their  removal.  He  has  tried  this  remedy 
for  two  years,  and  in  no  instance  has  it  failed  to  prevent  the  fungus  from 
bursting  out  again  from  the  wound.     A  trial  was  made  this  year  on  about 
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fifty  yoQug  trees,  from  a  portion  of  which  the  knots  were  cut  off  early  in 
summer,  and  no  application  made  to  the  wound ;  to  a  second  portion  strong 
lime  was  applied,  and  to  a  third  chloride  of  lime.  In  numerous  instances 
the  excrescence  burst  out  again  in  the  first  two  cases ;  in  the  latter  none. 
Salt  has  been  strongly  recommended,  but  the  superiority  <^  the  chloride  was 
Tery  decided. 

Weights  of  Grain,  etc.— We  are  indebted  to  our  friend  Ool.  Buckner 
for  the  following  weights,  regulated  by  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  of  grain,  etc., 
per  bushel :  Wheat,  60  pounds ;  corn,  shelled,  66  pounds ;  rye,  56  pounds ; 
potatoes,  60  pounds ;  beans,  60  pounds ;  clover  seed,  60  pounds ;  oats,  33^ 
pounds ;  corn-meal,  50  pounds ;  bran,  20  pounds ;  barley,  48  pounds ;  onions, 
5l  pounds ;  buckwheat,  52  pounds ;  salt,  50  pounds ;  flax  seed,  56  pounds ; 
hemp  seed,  44  pounds ;  timothy  seed,  45  pounds.  The  above  is  taken  from 
the  revised  statute  laws  of  Kentucky. 

Apples  for  Market. — We  see  it  stated  that  Mr.  James  Upton,  of  Monrce 
,  county,  N. Y.,  has  shipped  twenty  thousand  barrels  of  apples  to  New-York, 
by  canal,  this  season,  and  has  now  several  boats  loading  with  the  same  fruit. 
He  purchases  apples  at  all  points  accessible  to  the  canal.  The  crop  this 
year  is  an  excellent  one,  better  than  those  of  several  previous  years,  and  the 
demand  for  the  fruit  abroad  makes  it  a  profitable  one. 

New-England  Enterprise. — ^We  have  often  alluded  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  towns  and  villages  of  these  States.  We  find  the  following  statement  in 
reference  to  the  industry  of  one  of  these  small  communities.  The  whole 
township,  by  tlie  last  census,  has  a  population  of  only  1776  inhabitants. 

Warren. — Among  the  many  towns  which  furnish  the  Boston  market  with . 
the  necessaries  of  life,  Warren  holds  a  prominent  rank.  The  people  are 
intelligent,  enterprising,  and  active.  Hie  farms  are  well  adapted  to  grazing, 
and  are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Since  the  first  of  May 
last,  there  have  been  sent  from  Warren  to  Boston  218,604  pounds  of  cheese, 
and  589,994  giallons  of  milk;  and  during  the  month  of  November,  the 
same  city  received  73,128  pounds  of  pork  from  Warren  and  vicinity.  Eflforts 
are  making  to  secure  a  course  of  lectures  during  the  winter,  and,  though  late, 
it  is  hoped  the  endeavors  will  succeed.  The  Warren  Cotton  Mills  Co.  are 
completing  a  large  brick  factory  over  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  four  stories 
high. 

Granaries  for  the  Storin^g  op  Corn. — ^The  Messrs.  Huart,  the  great 
millers  of  Cambrai,  have  patented  a  peculiar  kind  of  granary  which  they 
have  in  use  for  the  storing  of  their  corn.  In  this  arrangement  the  com  fills 
completely  the  space  in  which  it  is  to  be  preserved,  and  is  kept  in  constant 
motion  by  means  of  a  steam-engine.  The  grain  is  lifted  up  and  stirred  round 
by  means  of  a  helix,  and  from  thence  falls  upon  an  apparatus  where,  by  means 
of  a  fan,  the  chaff,  dust,  and  other  foreign  substances  are  removed,  and  the 
insects  and  their  larvae  destroyed.  The  corn  is  then  carried  back  to  the  same 
inclosed  space  again,  and  the  operation  from  time  to  time  repeated.  These 
granaries  are  considered  to  be  adapted  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  com 
in  good  condition,  but  for  that  which  is  already  damaged. — Le  Oenie  Indus- 
triel,  France. 

Winter  Febd  of  Brbbping  £we8. — ^Until  two  or  three  weeks  preceding 
kunbing,  it  is  only  necessary  that  breeding  ewes,  like  other  store  sheep,  be 
kept  in  good  plunap  ordinary  condition.  Nor  are  any  separate  arrangementa 
neoesaarj  for  ihem,  after  that  period,  in  a  climate  where  they  obtain  succu- 
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lent  food  to  proridefor  ptof^r  aeeretion  of  milip  In  baokward  aeaMHis  in  tb» 
north,  where  the  gnsft  doea  not  start  prior  to  the  lamlmig  time,  cazBful  flo(^ 
masters  feed  their  ewes  with  diopped  roots,  or  roota  mixed  with  oat  or  pearmeaL 
TbiB^  in  my  judgment,  is  ezoelient  economy.  For  the  effect  of  the  Tarioi» 
eKsnlents  on  the  quantity  and  qaaiiiy  of  the  milk,  see  Liebig's  Animat 
Chemistry. — Sheep  Husbandry. 

Baileoads  iv  Ohio. — ^Thia  enterprising  State  contains  2181  miles  of 
raibroad  completed,  and  1576  miles  in  progress.  It  is  said,  that  of  those, 
300  miles  will  be  completed  in  1855.  There  are  four  great  trunks  acnwa 
the  State  from  north  to  south,  and  four  from  east  to  west.  These  eight  linaa 
pass  through  forty  county  seats. 

Makagement  ov  Faibs. — We  have  on  our  table  a  communication  {roar 
our  old  friend  and  contributor,  Durant,  whom  we  welcome  back  again  to  aim 
pages,  on  the  Management  of  Fairs,  called  forth  by  views  whidi  we  hav* 
jecently  given  on  that  subject;  but  it  came  too  late  for  this  number.  We 
ahall  eive  it  a  place  in  our  next.  We  mention  this  fact,  contrary  to  our 
general  usage,  because  we  wish  to  keep  the  subject  on  the  minds  of  our 
readers,  and  again  to  invite  further  discussion.  We  are  just  beginning,  in 
our  opinion,  to  take  correct  observntion  of  our  true  place  on  this  subject,  and 
it  is  second  in  importance  to  very  few. 

CoHPOsinoK  OF  Eggs. — The  investigation  has  been  made  of  late  by 
several  distinguished  anatomists,  and  a  part  of  the  results  is  given  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Amerkan  Journal  of  Aria  and  Seienees,  From  this 
we  gather  the  following  facts: 

An  examination  of  the  eggs  of  numerous  animals  proves  that  these  bodiea 
are  as  varied  as  the  animals  which  they  produce.  They  differ  in  the  ele-  . 
ments  present,  in  their  organisms,  and  in  their  structure.  Some  of  them  do 
not  harden  by  exposure  in  boiliog  water.  In  the  eggs  of  some  birds,  the 
white  is  almost  fluid ;  in  others,  it  is  gelatinous.  The  color  of  the  white  of 
a  hen's  egg,  after  boiling,  is  pure,  opaque,  white,  and  solid.  That  of  the 
lapwing,  after  cooking,  becomes  transparent,  opaline,  greenish,  and  so  hard 
that  it  may  be  cut  into  little  stones,  used  in  some  parts  of  Germany  fyr 
common  jewelry.  The  chemical  constitution  of  the  eggs  of  various  biida 
differs  very  materially. 

Turning  to  the  eggs  of  iSshes,  it  is  found  that  the  new-laid  egg  of  the  ray 
is  covered  with  a  shell  of  a  bronzed-green,  whose  tissue  is  made  up  of  short, 
felty  fibres ;  its  general  form  is  rectangular,  more  or  less  elongated  and 
curved  on  both  sides.  The  internal  organism  is  also  peculiar,  and  among 
other  differences  it  is  found  that  the  yellow  is  not  separated  from  the  whiW 
by  any  membrane.  The  white  also  differs  from  the  white  of  a  bird's  egg  in 
its  chemical  properties. 

The  eggs  of  a  bounce  shark  are  rectangular,  much  longer  bat  much  nar* 
rower  than  those  of  the  ray.  Its  shell  is  hard,  resisting,  yellowish,  homy. 
The  vi  tell  us  or  yolk  occupies  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  the  white  is  move 
viseous  than  that  of  the  ray. 

These  and  other  differences  are  pointed  out,  somewhat  extensively,  in  the 
treati8e  before  us,  but  the  subject  is  not  one  of  sufficient  general  interest  to 
warrant  us  in  occupying  much  space  with  these  details. 

A  New  Species  op  SiLK-WoRM.-^£xperiments  have  been  made  in  Fmnoe 
t9  acclimate  the  Bomhyx  cynthia^  a  silk-worm  of  India,  which,  according  to 
Boxburf^li,  furnishes  a  silk  so  firm  that  clothes  made  of  it  will  last  a  life* 
time.    These  experiments,  thus  far,  ane  very  favorable. 
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0^  C.  <fe  C^  AUD  0.  A;  K  Car-Shops,  under  thb  SupERnrrENDENCK  or 
N.  H.  March. — ^Last  Friday  w-e  visited  the  large  car-sh<?p  under  thesuperin- 
tBDdence  of  N.  H.  March,  oa  the  Lake  Shore  Road,  and  spent  an  hour  or 
more  in  examining  it 

The  building  is  a  large  one.  It  is  some  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  long 
and  about  sixty  wide.  Near  by  is  Geo.  W.  Sizer's  foundry.  There  ana 
employed  in  the  car-shop,  or  connected  with  it,  117  men,  (a  large  majority  of 
whom  are  married,)  and  20  in  the  foundry. 

^  Those  buildings  are  devoted  to  the  construction  of  cars  of  eyery  descrip- 
tion, and  the  repairing  of  them. 

The  lower  room  in  the  "large  brick"  of  the  shop  is  taken  up  with  the  iron 
and  wood  work,  and  adjoining  is  a  complete  blacksmith's  establishment.  We 
noticed  all  the  improved  machinery  for  manafacturing  cars.  The  whole  was 
driven  by  an  engine  of  sixty-horse  power.  The  upper  room  is  devoted  to 
cabinet-work,  finishing,  upholstering,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  connected  with  the  main 
building  is  a  large  paint-shop  under  the  charge  of  Charles  Reipleir,  a  master 
in  omaaiental  painting.  In  this  department  all  are  Germans.  Opposite  is  a 
lumber-yard,  and  a  large  building  for  storing  lumber. 

We  found  on  the  track,  just  turned  out,  six  new  cars  and  a  baggage-car^ 
by  all  odds  the  most  perfect  we  have  seen.  They  are  ten  inches  wider,  giving 
three  inches  more  on  each  seat  and  four  inches  in  the  aisle.  Their  bodies  are 
thrown  on  to  steel  and  India-rubber  springs,  which  it  is  believed,  will  make 
them  easier  every  way.  The  trucks  are  far  stouter  than  heretofore.  One 
improvenaent  we  were  glad  to  notice.  The  breaks  are  very  much  improved, 
both  in  power  and  in  speed  of  application — for,  as  arranged  in  those  cars,  one 
man  may  break  upon  two  sets  of  cars.  In  the  baggage-car  we  observed 
also  another  improvement.  The  doors  were  constructed  to  fold  round  into  a 
T8Q6Q&  so  as  to  prevent  accident  to  the  men  inside,  or  to  lessen  the  ohanoes  of 
injury  to  them  in  case  of  accident. — Cleveland  Weekly  Leader. 

Shtp-Buildino.  —  The  Boston  Journal  published  recently  a  detailed 
account  of  the  ship-building  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  during  th^  year  1854. 
The  Journal  of  Commerce^  on  Tuesday,  published  a  similar  account  of  ship- 
building in  New- York  and  vicinity.  From  these  statistics  it  appears,  that 
for  the  first  time,  the  amount  of  tonnage  built  in  the  District  of  Boston,  dur- 
ing the  year  1854,  was  greater  than  in  the  District  of  New- York.  *  But  in 
bolh  districts  the  business  is  now  nearly  at  a  stand-still,  tHough  it  has  been 
unusually  large.  In  New-York,  it  is  said  that  not  more  than  1000  hands  are 
BOW  employed  in  the  ship-yards,  against  3500  or  4000  employed  in  proa- 
perous  seasons.  And  that  though  the  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  activity 
in  the  ship-yards,  it  has  yet  been  an  unfortunate  one  to  builders,  owing  to 
the  advance  in  building  materials  and  labor ;  and  several  builders  of  long 
standing  and  acknowledged  ability  have  been  compelled  to  succumb  to  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  and  stop  business.  In  New- York,  there  have  been 
kuncbed  during  the  year  88  vessels  of  all  depcriptions,  representing  80,180 
tons,  (of  which  26  were  full  rigged  ships,  and  4  were  steamships,)  which  have 
cost,  at  the  estimate  of  $65  a  ton,  not  less  than  $5,200,000.  While  the 
number  of  ships  built  this  year  exceeds  the  number  in  1853  by  eight,  the 
number  of  steamships  built  this  year  is  six  less  than  it  was  last  year.  About 
70  steamships  in  ail  have  been  built  in  New-York,  mostly  of  large  size,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  about  $14,000,000. 

In  Boston  and  vicinity,  during  the  year,  there  have  been  built  57  vessels, 
of  which  45  were  ships,  8  were  barques,  3  were  steamere  of  from  150  to  350 
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tons,  and  1  was  a  schooner.    The  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  vessels  was 
68,282,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  whole,  at  $65  a  ton,  was  $4,488,430. 

Rutland  County  Marble  akd  Slatk.— At  the  lata  Agricultural  Meet- 
ing  at  Rutland,  Vt,  Charles  Sheldon,  Esq^  of  West-Rudand,  said  that  iir 
1850,  there  was  quarried  at  West-Rutland,  $190,000  worth  of  marble;  in 
1863,  $360,000  worth;  in  1854,  probably  $400,000  worth.  From  other 
towns  in  the  county,  he  thought  that  $200,000  worth  of  marble  would  be 
exported  this  year.  The  value  of  the  marble  sold  is  twice  as  great  as  the 
wool  clip  of  the  county  in  1850.  It  exceeds  the  value  of  the  wool  and  dairy 
products  of  the  county.  At  the  West-Rutland  quarry,  there  are  consumed 
annually  150  tons  of  hay,  6000  bushels  of  potatoes,  6  tons  of  butter,  and 
6000  bushels  of  com.  Of  the  value  of  the  marble  exported,  three  fourths  is 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  county. 

The  demand  has  always  exceeded  the  supply.  There  is  no  fear  of  a  de- 
crease pf  the  demand.  ^  To  increase  the  supply,  more  capital  should  be 
invested  in  quarrying  and  sawing  marble.  Rutland  can  furnish,  annually, 
marble  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000.  He  said  that  the  quality  of  the  slate 
in  this  county  was  equal  to  that  of  any  part  of  the  world.  It  was  inexhaast- 
ible  in  quantity,  and  the  demand  for  it  was  far  greater  than  the  supply.  He 
thought  that,  this  year,  not  less  than  $300,000  worth  of  slate  would  be  quar- 
ried in  Rutland  county. 

Tennesseb  Copper. — ^The  Enoxville  EegUier  states  that  recent  discoveries 
afford  proof  of  the  existence  of  one  continuous  vein  of  rich  copper  ore  be- 
tween the  Polk-county  mine  in  East-Tennessee,  and  the  mine  recently  dis- 
covered in  Carroll  county,  Virginia.  In  the  Tennessee  vein,  the  miners  have 
reached  the  yellow  sulphuret  of  copper,  which  is  considered  an  infallible 
indication  of  the  great  extent  and  richness  of  the  mines  in  which  it  abounds. 
The  discovery  of 'this  metal  has  infused  a  new  impetus  into  mining  operations, 
and  several  weeks  since  there  were  sales  of  three  quarter  sections' of  mining 
land,  at  about  $1,250,000.  The  Register  states  that  some  five  thousand*  tons 
of  rich  copper  ore  are  taken  from  the  mines  monthly,  netting  at  least  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  The  amount  will  doubtless  be  increased  when  the  shafts 
which  are  being  sunk  penetrate  the  rich  sulphuret. 

Moral  op  the  Baby  Show. — We,  at  our  cattle  shows,  give  prizes  to  the 
man  who  produces  the  best  food  for  the  people's  eating.  The  Americans  give 
prizes  for  the  mouths  best  adapted  to  eat  the  food  which  is  so  bonntifnlly 
prepared  for  them  on  their  vast  continent.  The  two  nations  typify  their 
differences  in  this  manner.  Our  great  desire  is  to  find  ample  food  for  our 
population.  The  Americans  are  only  desirous  of  a  large  population  to  con- 
sume their  food. — London  Times, 

Productions  op  Algeria. — This  colony  promises  to  take  a  prominent 
rank  among  countries  which  derive  their  principal  wealth  from  the  produc- 
tion of  silk.  The  success  of  the  cochineal  insect  at  Algiers  is  no  longer 
doubtful.  The  madder  of  Algiers  is  more  highly  esteemed  than  that  of 
Cyprus.  The  cotton  of  that  colony  took  eleven  prizes  at  the  London  Exhi- 
bition. The  olive-tree  grows  there  to  the  height  of  our  largest  (prest-trees. 
Certain  countries  are  covered  with  it  Species  of  cork-oak  constitute  a  lAi;ge 
part  of  the  forests.  There  are  also  forests  of  cedar,  pine,  juniper,  arbor  vitae, 
black  walnut,  etc.  These  statements  are  contained  in  an  offictai  report  to 
the  French  government 
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Thr  Fall-Riyxr  Routb. — This  Compaoy  still  retain  their  unrivalled  re- 
putation. Their  new  boat  will  be  ready  with  the  return  of  the  next  seasont 
and  will  be  in  advance  of  ainj  thing  yet  seen  in  our  waters.  The  workmen 
are  busily  engaged  in  finishing  the  interior  apartments,  which  will  so  unie, 
elegance  and  comfort  as  to  satisfy  the  most  extravagant  demands  of  the  travel- 
ler. We  have  recently  been  shown  over  every  part  of  it,  and  must  say  that 
we  have  never  seen  any  steamboat  that  was  so  completely  furnished  with 
every  thing  that  comfort,  luxury,  or  taste  could  conceive.  The  following  de-  ■ 
talk  show  not  only  her  mammoth  size  but  thorough  provision  for  all  suppoa* 
able  necessities : 

Her  length  is  345  feet,  (or  more  than  ^^  of  a  mile.) 

Beam,  41  feet 

Width  from  guard  to  guard,  80  feet  11  inches. 

Hold,  depth,  16  feet  11  inches. 

Tons  measurement,  2300. 

Height  of  ceiling  in  cabin,  11  feet  6  inches. 

Steering-wheel,  1  feet  diameter,  3  rims. 

Water-wheels,  43  **        "       14  feet  length  of  buckets. 
She  has  108  inches  cylinder. 

She  has  95  state-rooms,  of  which  18  have  each  four  berths,  etc,  and  18  of 
them  have  berths  of  extra  width.  There  are  also  400  open  berths,  furnishing 
comfortable  accommodations  for  750  persons. 

She  is  also  provided,  on  a  level  with  the  upper  saloon,  with  an  apartment 
finr  ladies,  in  which  they  may  arrange  their  toilets,  etc.  Water-closets  are 
provided  on  both  decks.  Her  name  is  The  Metropolis,  and  she  will  be 
eommanded  by  Captain  Browk,  now  of  the  '  Bay  State.' 

Building  Stones  :  Brown  or  Red  Sandstone. — ^We  have  not  forgotten 
our  promise  to  give  our  readers  some  ioformation  on  this  subject,  in  contiuu- 
ation  of  what  we  have  written  of  marble  and  granite.  We  shall  probably 
do  so  in  the  next  number. 

Obigiv  of  Nitrogen. — ^M.  Boussingault  has  published  the  details  of 
other  experiments  upon  the  vegetation  of  several  plants,  confirming  his 
views  as  recently  presented  in  this  journal.  He  also  promises  another  me- 
moir on  the  same  subject. 

Lightning  Conductors. — Mr.  Nasmyth  has  described,  before  the  British 
Association,  an  improved  arrangement  for  a  lightning  conductor  for  chim- 
neys. Instead  of  fixing  it  outside  by  metal  hold-fasts,  he  would  suspend  it 
in  the  middle  of  the  chimney  by  branching  supports  fixed  on  the  top.  "An 
experience  of  eighteen  years  has  tested  the  superiority  of  the  plan.''  In  the 
discussion,  Professor  Faraday  recommended  that  the  lightning  conductors 
should  be  placed  inside  instead  of  outside  of  all  buildings.  He  considered 
the  shape  of  the  conductor,  whether  flat  or  round,  as  immaterial. 

Prksbrvation  of  Meat. — Carbonic  acid  is  very  efficient  in  retarding 
putrefaction.  Beef  in  contact  with  carbonic  oxide  for  the  space  of  three 
weeks  was  found  perfectly  fresh,  and  of  a  fine  red  color. 

Gas  Coal. — ^The  coal  near  Preston,  Ya.,  is  found  to  be  of  great  value  for 
tbe  production  of  gas,  superfor  to  any  other  coal  in  this  country.  It  lies 
adjacent  to  the  Ohio  &  Baltimore  Railroad.  So  says  the  Cumberland 
Jourwd. 
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APPLICATION  OP  GLUTEN  TO  BREAD  AND  OTHBB  AETICLEfi  OP  FOOD. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  47  Linooln^s  Inn  Fields,  and  Glasgow. — ^This  Brityi  patent 
has  been  taken  ont  on  behalf  of  M.  Dnrand  of  Toulouse,  who  has  occupied 
hhnself  for  several  years  back  with  experiments  as  to  the  best  modes  of  treat- 
mg  gluten  so  as  to  obtain  a  palatable  bread  from  it.  Gluten  is  obtainable 
from  various  vegetables,  beiug  their  essential  nutritive  component ;  but  it  ia 
to  that  obtained  from  wheat  that  M.  Dumnd^s  improvements  more  partica- 
larlj  refer.  The  invention  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  preparing  gluten 
bread  bj  baking  it  in  monlds  fitted  with  loose  lids  which  rest  upon  the  gluten, 
and  rise  with  the  gluten  as  it  expands  by  the  action  of  the  heat.  The  bread 
formed  from  gluten  possesses  great  nutritive  quality,  and  will  keep  for  a  long 
period  of  time  without  injury.  This  substance  may  be  employed  in  various 
proportions  with  farinaceous  substances  of  all  kinds,  and  is  also  found  advan- 
tageous in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  and  vermicelli.  In  making  gluten- 
chocolate,  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  may  be  added.  In  baking 
gluten-bread,  the  inventor  employs  moulds  of  a  square  section  and  slightly 
conical,  that  is  to  say,  slightly  contracted  at  the  base,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  bread  after  it  is  baked.  When  the  paste  is  introduced  into 
the  mould,  it  is  covered  with  a  movable  lid,  which  rests  upon  it,  in  order 
that  its  development  may  be  progressive.  The  weight  of  this  lid  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  gluten.  Two  rods  o(  iron  fitted 
at  each  extremity  serve  to  prevent  the  lid  or  cover  from  falling  ofi^  and  to 
limit  the  rising  of  the  paste ;  this  being  most  essentia],  as  the  heat  having  a 
great  influence  over  the  gluten,  the  rising  or  development  of  this  matter 
would  become  too  great,  and  deteriorate  the  bread  if  not  forcibly  restnuned. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  baking  should  be  accomplished  in  a  moderately- 
heated  oven,  and  for  the  preparation  of  wheat-gluten  no  leaven  need  be 
employed.  The  kneading  ought  to  be  efiected  by  manual  labor,  and  as 
actively  as  possible.  To  proceed  with  that  operation  it  is  necessary  to  choose 
a  favorable  moment,  which  will  be  known  by  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the 
substance,  this  moisture  always  agreeing  with  the  amount  of  flour  to  be  mixed 
with  the  gluten.  Bread  thus  made  presents  the  appearance  of  bread  well 
worked ;  it  is  exceedingly  light,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavor.  It  is  rather 
elastic  when  it  is  first  tnade,  but  hardens  in  a  few  hours.  It  may  be  heated 
after  being  cut  into  slices  when  required  for  consumption ;  it  then  becomes 
more  brittle,  and  is  more  easily  masticated.  It  may  be  also  kept  for  a  long 
period  without  any  deterioration,whatever.  The  following  are  the  proportions 
which  are  employed  in  the  mixture  of  gluten  with  other  alimentary  sub- 
stances, and  from  which  the  best  results  have  been  obtained : 

1.  Bread  composed  of  pure  wheat-gluten,  with  the  addition  of  one  per 
cent  of  salt. 

2.  Bread  composed  of  ninety  per  cent  of  moist  gluten,  ten  per  cent  of 
wheat-flour,  and  one  per  cent  of  salt 

3.  Bread  composed  of  eighty  per  cent  of  moist  gluten,  twenty  per  cent  of 
wheat-flour,  and  one  per  cent  of  salt. 

4.  Bread  composed  of  seventy  per  cent  of  moist  gluten,  thirty  per  cent  of 
corn-flour,  and  one  per  cent  of  salt 

6.  Bread  composed  of  sixty  per  cent  of  moist  gluten,  forty  per  cent  of  corn- 
flour, and  one  per  cent  of  ealL 
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6.  The  same  kinds  of  breads  with  the  addition  of  three  per  cent,  fire  per 
OKkt,  eight  per  cent,  or  ten  per  cent  of  fresh  butter. 
For  chocolate,  the  following  proportions  are  employed : 

1.  Gluten-chocolate  made  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  composed  of  aboni 
two  parts  of  cocoa,  and  one  part  of  glnten-bread  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder. 

2.  Gluten  chocolate  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  composed  of  two  paiti 
ef  cocoa,  two  parts  of  sugar,  and  one  part  of  gluten-bread  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder. 

3.  Four  parts  of  cocoa,  fire  paits  of  dugar,  and  one-  part  of  pulverized 
gHrten-bread. 

4.  Gluten-chocolate  composed  of  two  parts  of  cocoa,  two  parts  of  sugar, 
and  one  part  of  pure  gluten-»flour,  i^o  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
Each  of  the  parts  composing  this  choeolate  should  be  well  and  car^ully  trito* 
xated  and  operated  upon  separatdy. 

5.  Gluten-chocolate,  in  which  the  fresh  gluten  is  rendered  less  adhesive 
by  the  addition  of  one  half  of  its  weight  in  water  with  0*002  of  pure  muriatie 
acid,  and  dried  at  a  stove,  the  proportions  being  two  parts  of  cocoa,  two  parts 
of  sugar,  and  one  part  of  moist  gluten.  The  chocolate  may  be  also  prepared 
without  any  admixture  with  the  acid. 

Vermicelli  may  be  prepared  by  means  of  any  of  the  various  breads  already 
described.  To  manufacture  it  dry  bread  is  used,  and  it  is  only  after  it  has 
been  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat  that  it  can  be  pulverized. 

For  gluten-bread  made  of  Indian-corn  flour,  the  same  treatment  must  be 
adopted  as  for  gluten-bread  from  wheat,  with  the  addition  of  a  leaven  com* 
posed  of  two  thirds  of  wheat-flour  and  one  third  of  pure  water. 

Makutacturb  op  Caoutchouc.  J.  H.  Johnson,  London  and  Glasgow. 
— ^This  French  invention,  which  has  been  patented  in  England  on  behalf  of 
MM«  Guibal  &  Cumenge,  relates  to  the  reoovery  and  utilization  of  the  volatile 
ingredientB  used  in  dissolving  caoutchouc  in  tlud  process  of  manufacturing  it, 
instead  of  allowing  these  ingredients  to  be  lost  by  evaporation.  This  great 
saving  is  effected  by  placing  the  soft  caoutchouc  upon  traversing  cloths  in 
closed  chambers,  provided  at  the  top  with  a  means  of  condensing  the  vapors, 
and  carrying  off  the  productst,  the  Hoaterial  being  heated  by  suitable  apparatus 
beneath  the  traverung  cloth.  The  caoutchouc,  as  it  leaves  the  spreading 
roller^  is  traversed  over  a  horizontal  table,  consisting  of  upp^  and  lower  caatr 
iron  pUites,  with  an  intervening  place  for  the  introduction  of  steam,  hot  water, 
er  heated  air.  This  table  is  covered  in  by  a  roofing  of  metal  plates,  set  at 
eoDvenient  angles,  the  chamber  being  closed  in  at  each  end  by  triangulat 
netal  plates,  placed  vertically.  The  roof  is  covered  with  felt,  which  is  ke^ 
constantly  saturated  with  cold  water,  supplied  by  a  duct  above,  and  which  is 
again  collected  by  gutters  running  along  the  lower  edges  of  the  roof-plates* 
The  vapor  rising  from  the  material  is  condensed  upon  the  under  sides  of  the 
TDof-plates,  and,  trickling  down,  is  collected  in  suitable  gutters ;  these  gutters 
being  carried  completely  round  the  chamber,  and  across  the  end-plates,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  of  the  products  of  condensation  from  falling  upon  the  caout- 
chouc beneath.  The  gutters  communicate  with  suitable  receptacles,  into 
which  the  condensed  matter  passes ;  and  this  matter  can  be  used  over  again 
lepeatedly  in  the  manufacture  of  the  caoutchuc,  thereby  considerably  reduce 
log  the  cost. 

JouniTAL  Bbarinos.  a.  BABcnAT,  Kilmarnock. — ^With  a  riew  of  econo^ 
anang  the  oil  used  in  lubricatmg  the  journal  bearings  of  horizontal  shafts. 
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by  enabling  it  to  be  repeatedly  refiaed,  Mr.  Barelay  has  deBigned  the  impiore- 
mehts  forming  the  subject  of  the  present  patent,  and  which,  by  prev^entiiig 
the  too  rapid  escape  of  the  lubricating  oil  from  between  the  mbbing  Burfaoes, 
alao  renders  the  lubrication  of  the  shaft  much  more  eflSoient  In  carrying. ont 
this  invention,  according  to  one  modification,  the  shaft  is  formed  with  a  project- 
ing collar  upon  it,  of  the  length  of  the  intended  bearing,  and  the  braaaea  ars 
formed  to  suit  this  modification.  Each  brass  extends  considerably  past  each 
edge  of  the  collar,  and  is  slightly  turned  out  or  recessed,  so  that  the  angles  oi 
the  collar  shall  be  slightly  overlapped  by  the  brass.  Beyond  this  OTerlap  on 
each  side,  the  extension  of  tbe  brass  is  hollowed  out  internally,  to  form  an 
annular  cup  for  the  reception  of  oil,  and  these  edge-cnp  pieces  are  well 
overhung,  and  brought  close  to  the  plain  part  of  the  shafit  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  dirt.  The  inner  face  of  the  upper  brass  is  inclined  upwards  from 
each  side  towards  the  centre,  instead  of  being  square  across  as  usaal;  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  oil  supplied  from  the  top,  in  the  nsnal  way,  is  weil 
spread  over  the  frictional  surfaces,  and,  flowing  down,  it  is  caught  by  the 
annular  cups  of  the  brasses,  and  retained  therein  for  continued  use ;  or  the 
same  effect  may  be  obtained  by  beveling  the  inner  edge  or  edges  of  the 
inner  brass  alone,  the  upper  brass  being  made  square  across,  as  usual.  The 
continued  use  of  the  oil  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  bearing  collar  on  the 
shaft,  for,  as  this  revolves,  its  edges  gather  films  of  oil  from  the  annular  cups, 
and  bring  up  the  oil  so  collected  to  the  top  brass.  Here  the  revolving  collar 
edges  apply  the  oil  to  the  corresponding  edges  of  the  upper  brass,  and,  owing 
to  the  duplex  interior  incline  thereon,  the  oil  is  thence  conveyed  towards  the 
Centre  of  the  bearing,  whence  it  is  well  distributed  over  the  whole  rubbing 
surfaces.  Instead  of  a  plain  coUar  projection,  other  forms  of  journals  may  be 
employed  with  the  same  result,  or  a  couple  of  rings  may  be  set  fast  on  the 
shatl,  so  as  to  carry  up  the  oil  in  a  similar  manner. 

New  Mordant  in  Dteing. — ^A  Swede  named  Rydin,  has  pablished  a 
method  of  obtaining  a  fine  blue,  of  excellent  tint,  for  cotton,  by  employing  as 
a  mordant  the  oxide  of  chromium,  dissolved  in  an  acid ;  in  place  of  this 
oxide,  a  double  salt  may  be  used,  such  as  the  double  sulphate  of  chromium 
and  potash.  This  salt  is  obtained  by  mixing  one  part  of  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  and  one  part  and  a  half,  or  two  parts,  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Alcohol,  sugar,  or  any  other  substance  capable  of  converting  the  chronic  add 
into  an  oxide  of  chromium,  may  be  added.  The  oxide  is  added  to  a  decoc- 
tion of  logwood,  and  the  dyeing  may  be  effected  in  one  operation,  by  putting 
together  the  salt,  the  decoction,  and  the  cotton,  and  heating  the  whole.  Or 
the  cotton  can  be  treated  with  the  salt,  hot  or  cold,  and  may  then  be  plaoed 
in  the  decoction  until  the  desired  color  is  obtained.  By  varying  the  propor- 
tions of  the  salt  to  the  decoction,  very  delicate  shades  of  gray  and  lilac  may 
be  obtained. 

Dock  Railway,  Liverpool. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, there  was  exhibited  a  large  model  of  a  high  level  railway,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  carry  along  the  east  side. of  the  whole  line  of  docks  at  LiverpooL 
The  construction  will  consist  of  iron  frame-work  supporting  two  platforms. 
The  lower  will  be  about  52  feet  wide  and  20  feet  above  the  present  quays, 
designed  entirely  for  goods  trafiic,  having  four  lines  of  railway — ^the  two 
nearest  the  doscks  to  be  used  as  sidings  for  trucks  while  loading  and  unload- 
ing, and  the  other  two  as  up  and  down  lines  for  trucks  in  motion.  The  upper 
platform  is  to  be  about  23  feet  wide,  and  to  have  two  lines  of  railway, 
intended  for  passengers  only.    The  lower  platform  will  be  provided  witk 
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bydrauKo  cranes,  -wbioh  will  traosfer  floods  either  from  or  to  the  vessels  or 
the  Crucks,  as  well  as  work  through  uie  hatchways  in  the  platform  to  the 
quays.  The  Bcheme  embraces  the  construction  of  deposit  and  transit-sheds, 
a  connection  with  existing  or  future  railways,  and  with  private  warehouses, 
and  the  erection  of  passenger-stations.  The  great  thoroughfares  will  be 
crossed  by  bridges,  and  the  line  will  be  equally  applicable  for  horses  or  loco- 
motive power.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  lees  than  £250,000  a  mile.  This 
includes  hydraulic  cranes  and  platforms,  with  stationary  steam  power  to  work 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  calculated  that  the  value  of  the  quay  space 
gained  by  the  platforms  of  the  railway,  at  the  low  rate  of  £5  a  yard,  will 
yield  a  return  of  about  £210,000  a  mile,  not  much  below  the  estimated 
(expenditure. 

Effsct  of  Light  upon  the  Compass. — ^Attention  was  called,  by  Sir 
John  Koss,  at  Liverpool,  to  the  omission  of  any  notice  in  the  Admiralty 
Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  of  the  effect  which  light  exerted  upon  the  mag- 
netic needle.  The  Swedish  philosopher,  Wrede,  totally  excluded  light  from  his 
magnetic  observatory,  with  the  exception  of  a  subdued  light  at  a  considerable 
elevation  vertical  to  the  horizontal  needle,  while  the  arc  was  read  off  by  a  tele- 
scope, at  a  distance  of  several  yards  from  the  instrument.  Means,  with  the  same 
end  in  view,  ought  to  be  adopted  in  every  magnetic  observatory ;  otherwise,  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  observations.  .  It  was  evident  that  the  more 
deliberately  the  magnetic  needle  was  suspended,  the  more  obnoxious  it  would 
be  to  the  effect  of  artificial  light  in  the  operation  of  reading  off  the  instru- 
ment. In  proof  of  the  effect  of  every  description  of  light  on  the  magnet,  Sir 
John  mentioned  that,  during  his  last  voyage  in  the  I'elix,  when  frozen  in 
about  100  miles  north  *of  the  magnetic  pole,  he  concentrated  the  rays  of  the 
fuD  moon  on  the  magnetic  needle,  when  he  found  it  was  five  degrees  attracted 
byit.   . 

Twtn-Dbbdobr  of  Thirty  Horse  Power.  By  J.  W.  ITobt  A  Co.,  En- 
gineers, Renfrew. — ^This  powerful  dredging  machine  was  constructed  for  the 
Commissioners  of  Leith  Harbor,  the  designs  furnished  by  the  makers  being 
approved  of  by  Mr.  Rendel,  the  engineer.  It  has  been  a  very  successful 
machine,  its  performances  being  at  the  rate  of  1840  tons  discharged  per  day 
of  ten  hours.  A  deviation  from  the  ordinary  system  of  construction  was 
adopted  in  it,  on  account  of  certain  peculiarities  of  the  locality  for  which  the 
dredger  was  destined. 

The  hull  is  of  plate-iron,  and  is  ninety  feet  long,  thirty  feet  wide,  and  eight 
feet  six  inches  deep.  A  large  well  is  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel  for 
the  passage  of  the  two  endless  chains  of  buckets,  and  for  the  introduction  of 
the  ladders  upon  which  the  buckets  are  supported.  These  ladders  are  upheld 
at  one  end  by  the  main  shafts,  by  means  of  which  the  buckets  are  driven,  the 
other  extremities  of  the  laddere  being  slung  to  a  hoisting  apparatus  at  the 
other  end  of  the  vessel,  so  that  they  may  be  elevated,  or  lowered  to  suit  the 
level  of  the  bottom  to  be  deepened.  The  machinery  is  driven  by  a  pair  of 
oscillating  cylinders,  each  twenty-five  incites  in  diameter,  and  placed  imme- 
diately below  the  main  driving  shaft,  which  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
bucket-ladders.  These  cylinders  are  supplied  with  steam  from  two  boilers 
near  the  longitudinal  centre  of  the  vessel,  and  placed  one  o****  r^iLii"*V^'"  *^® 
central  well.  The  motion  is  first  communicated  to  a  tr*-^  sligntly  beyonu 
shaft  immediately  over  the  steam-cylinders.  This  sha  ^[^^^f  ^°.®  ^<'™' 
heavy  fly-wheels,  and  has  bevel-pinions  upon  its  over'  '**^'  •Jf.  ,  *®  ™^T^ 
nected  to  it  by  frictional  couplings,  so  as  to  yieW-"^''  ^^  th»  lever  to  Ua 
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These  bevel-pinions  gear  witii  bevd-wbeeb  keyed  trkni  veitioal  shafts,  wUch 
carry  bevel-pinions  upon  their  upper  eada  in  ^r  with  large  bevel-wheste  ot 
the  main  driving-shafts.  The  bevel-pinions  on  the  upper  ends  of  the  Tertieal 
shafts  can  be  engaged  with,  or  disengaged  from,  their  shafts  by  mesm  ol 
adjustable  dutch-boxes.  Connections  are  Hkewise  provided  to  enable  tin 
engines  to  drive  the  several  windies  for  liftmg  the  lower  ends  of  the  bseke^ 
ladders,  for  warping  the  vessel  into  a  new  position,  and  for  other  parposes. 

The  sand  or  mud  raised  by  the  buckets  is  discharged  into  a  shoot  or  dud 
of  plate-iron,  which  conveys  it  into  the  pontoon*hopper,  or  lighter,  pbttd 
across  the  end  of  the  vessel  to  receive  it 

Patent  Htdrostatig  Cranes.  By  J.  Robbrtson,  Engineer,  ArdroMtt« 
— ^These  hydrostatic  machines  will  be  found  useful  in  the  operatiooB  of  the 
dvil  engineer,  and  in  engineering  work-shops,  in  all  cases  in  ivhich  heayj 
bodies  have  to  be  lifted  or  moved,  and  particularly  where,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground  or  the  position  of  the  object  to  be  lifted,  it  is  difficult  to  apply 
ordinary  winch  or  crane  power.  One  of  these  cranes  can  be  attached  as 
easily  as  the  ordinary  block-tackle,  whilst  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
worked  so  as  to  exert  its  full  power  directly  in  the  line  of  the  centres  rf 
attachment,  the  machine  simply  acting  as  a  contracting  connecting  link  in 
the  lifting-chain  with  no  lateral  strain  whatever,  sudi  as  is  occasioned  by 
the  drawing  end  of  the  rope  in  block-taddes. 

In  common  with  all  machines  of  this  class,  great  power  is  obtained  in  a 
very  small  compass,  and  the  working  of  it  can  be  easily  changed  to  sail  the 
load,  a  quick  speed  being  employed  for  a  light  body,  and  a  slow  speed  with 
great  power  for  a  heavy  one. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  apparatus  is  the  use  of  a  working  cylinder,  of 
the  pendulous  kind,  fitted  with  a  piston  to  be  actuated  by  water  pTeasivre. 
For  example,  in  a  warehouse  or  work-shop,  the  working-cylinder  may  be 
alung  or  suspended,  in  an  invited  position,  from  any  convenient  overhead 
beam,  by  a  rope,  link,  or  joint  attached  at  its  dosed  end.    In  this  way  the 
piston-rod  works  through  a  stnffing-box  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  projecting  end  of  the  rod  carries  a  hook,  or  other  connection,  for  attach- 
ment to  the  actual  hauling^chain.    The  actuating  fluid  is  conveyed  into  the 
cnrlinder  by  a  flexible  pipe,  so  that  the  vibration  of  the  cylinder  can  not  affect 
the  pressure  flow.    By  attaching  a  suitable  valve  to  the  working-cylindeariths 
pressure  fluid  may  be  directed  to  either  side  of  the  piston,  so  tiiat  the  uppej 
end  of  the  cylinder  answers  as  a  convenient  reservoir  for  the  fluid.    The  mi 
pressure  may  be  obtained  from  various  sources,  as  from  natural  head-eolamaai 
or  from  pumping  apparatus ;  and  in  using  pumps,  these  details  may  be 
either  at  a  distance  from,  or  attached  to,  the  side  of  the  working-cylinder. 
Where  long  strokes  or  lifts  are  required,  this  may  either  be  eflected  by 
suitable  pulley  or  lever  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  working  pistoa- 
rod,  or  by  the  adoption  of  a  telescopic  arrangement  of  the  working-cylinder, 
one  cylinder  being  placed  inside  the  other,  the  traversing-cylinder  inside  the 
external  one  being  formed  to  work  aa  a  piston ;  this  internal  <7linder  sgsin 
having  a  piston  within  it,  so  that  a  long  stroke  is  obtainable  from  this  dufkn 
action ;  and,  instead  of  using  one  i^linder  only  as  the  lifting  movement,  two 
or^gned  entirel^uspended  side  by  side.    Travelling  cranes  may  also  be  ooih 
nearest  the  dotjcks  inciple,  the  workingKiylinder  in  such  case  being  disposed 
ing,  and  the  other  the  cross-beam  of  the  crane^ming,  and  being  inm^ 
platform  is  to  be  abotcaveraing  carriage^  so  that  the  Sfiing  apparatus  cm 
intended  for  passengers^  will,  to  aoit  the  requireowDtB  of  the  time,  whiW 
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the  traTelling  frame  itself  further  adds  to  this  pcmer  of  remoy*] ;  Buoh  a  < 
riage  may  ako  have  upon  it  the  actaatiDg  pump.  Id  such  hoistiDg  apparatus^ 
the  stop-yalve  of  the  liftitig«cjliiider,  by  holding  the  fluid-column,  acta  as  a 
oerUm  holder  of  any  weight  which  may  be  upon  the  crape.  Such  cranes 
are  made  to  indicate  the  weight  upon  them,  by  attaching  to  the  main  work- 
iogcylinder  a  smaller  oylinder  boied  to  two  slightly  difierent  diameten.  A 
single  piston-rod  has  upon  it  two  pistons,  one  for  each  of  these  two  diameters, 
and  the  working  fluid  from  the  main  cylinder  has  access  to  the  space  included 
between  these  two  pistons.  The  difference  in  the  area  of  the  pistons  being 
extremely  slight,  the  larger  piston  is  caused  to  traverse,  in  proportion  to  its 
gnater  area,  against  the  resistance  (^  a  spring  fastened  to  the  piston-rod. 
This  tod  carries  an  index  bearing  upon  a  graduated  scale,  and  the  suspended 
weight  is  thus  at  once  pointed  out. 

MiKiKG  Ekgihbs  and  Maohinebt.  a  Barclay,  Kilmarnock.  Patent 
dated  March  2,  1854. — ^A  portion  of  the  improvements  comprehended  in 
this  patent  relate  to  the  so  arranging  the  winding  engines  of  coal  and  oih&c 
mineB,  that  they  may  be  more  safely  managed  than  at  present,  whilst  all 
chance  of  '*  over-winding''  and  injury  to  the  mining  mechanism  may  be 
avoided.  These  improvements  are  effected  by  adapting  the  ordinary  and 
well-known  ^  link  motion"  to  the  hand-gear  of  the  engine,  so  that  the  attend- 
ant can  easily  stop  and  reverse  his  engme  at  the  exact  moment  required  in 
the  action  of  vrinding.  To  do  this,  the  engine-man  has  only  to  work  a  hand- 
lever  up  or  down ;  and  this  lever  being  suitably  connected  with  the  *^  link- 
motion,'*  correspondingly  affects  the  portion  of  such  motion,  and  thereby 
either  stops  pr  reverses  the  engine,  as  is  at  present  done  in  locomotive  and 
manne  engines.  By  such  a  system  of  gearing,  the  motion  is  entirely 
unbroken,  and  the  attendant  has  always  a  safe  and  perfect  command  over  hu 
engine ;  and  to  add  still  further  to  the  safe  -working  of  the  system,  a  self-act- 
ing movement  is  contrived  to  come  into  play  at  the  precise  moment  required, 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  or  reversing  the  engine,  in  case  the  engine-man 
should  be  careless  or  absent  at  the  proper  time.  For  this  purpose  a  tumbler 
IB  so  connnected  with  the  engine  or  winding  mechanism,  that  it  shall  be 
slowly  wound  up,  or  elevated  to  its  failing  centre,  at  the  time  that  the  motion 
of  the  engine  is  to  be  changed.  Thus,  as  this  tumbler  falls  over,  it  acts 
through  suitable  connections  upon  the  reversing  or  stopping-link,  and  effects 
the  intended  movement.  Various  means  may  be  adopted  for  securing  the 
self-acting  effect,  disengaging  pins  or  stops  being  so  set  as  to  actuate  the  link- 
movement  at  the  proper  time. 

As  adapted  to  direct-acting  horizontal  cylinder  winding  and  pumping 
engines,  for  instance  a  small  shaft  passes  away  back  from  the  main-shaft  to 
the  steam-cylinder,  at  which  end  this  small  shaft  carries  a  worm  in  gear  widi 
a  worm-wheel  set  on  a  horiaontal  stud.  This  wheel  has  a  ring-groove  in  ita 
side  to  receive  adjustable  stud-pins,  which  are  set  at  the  proper  distances  in 
the  wheel,  so  ivi  to  act  upon  the  adjusting  lever  of  the  valve-link  motion. 
Pkovision  is  also  made,  by  a  separate  adjusting  slide  or  bolt,  for  allowing  the 
engine-man  to  set  the  engine  to  go  constantly  in  one  direction,  as  when  used 
for  pamping.  When  so  set  the  adjustable-pins  of  the  worm  wheel  no  longer 
affect  the  engine,  so  as  to  set  the  valves  for  back  or  forward  actions,  or  the 
up  and  down  winding.  Should  the  engine  accidently  run  slightly  beyond 
the  intended  point,  an  eccentric  piece  on  the  stud-spindle  oarryinff  the  worm- 
wheel  acts  npon  a  sliding  piece  carried  round  by  the  wheel,  and  this  move- 
ment, aoting  upon  the  under  side  of  the  yalve-iiak  lever,  sets  this  lever  to  ita 
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)  omtral  poaitioD,  so  as  to  preyent  the  retarn  of  the  engine.    These  getning 

I  details  are  obviously  capable  of  being  modified  in  various  ways,  and  the 

arraogements  are  suitable  for  beam  or  other  kinds  of  engines.  To  prevent 
accidents  from  the  main  gearing  getting  disengaged,  a  friction-brake  appa- 
ratus is  provided,  to  stop  the  engine's  movement  Thus,  should  the  wheels 
fly  Qut  of  gear — owing,  for  instance,  to  the  attendant's  leaving  out  the  fast- 
,  ening-key  when  changing  from  pumping  to  winding — this  friction-strap  will 

be  brought  into  play  to  prevent  the  engine  from  running  away.  The  brake- 
pulley  is  set  upon  the  shaft,  which  is  liable  to  slip  back,  and  being  loosely 
encircled  by  a  friction-strap,  the  lateral  traverse,  owing  to  the  disengage- 
ment, makes  the  pulley  press  itself  hard  against  the  interior  of  the  atrap. 
This  strap  encircles  three  fourths  of  the  wheel,  and  is  workable  as  well  from 
both  its  ends.  These  two  opposite  ends  are  each  connected  to  one  of  the  two 
opposite  cages,  that  is,  the  ascending  and  descending  cages.  For  instance, 
when  one  of  the  cages  arrives  at  its  proper  stopping  point,  it  acts  upon  a  pin  or 
stop  in  connection  with  one  end  of  the  friction-strap,  and  draws  the  strap  tight 
around  the  pulley  in  the  direction  of  the  revolution  of  the  pulley  at  the  time 
j  being.    Hence,  whichever  way  the  engine  is  running,  the  friction-etrap  has  a 

'  tendency  to  be  forced  down  into  frictional  contact  by  the  puUy  movement 

when  once  started.    The  engine-man  can  also  work  such  friction-brake  by  a 
separate  hand  or  foot-^ear  movement 

Lappet  Loom.  J.  Smith,  Glasgow.  Patent  dated  February  21,  1854. 
—This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  goods  of  the  ''liippet" 
class,  a  portion  of  the  improvements  being  in  substitution  of  the  ordi- 
nary pattern  ratchet-wheel,  whilst  the  usual  "  whip''  rolls  are  superseded 
by  another  branch  of  the  invention.  Instead  of  the  pattem-whe^  a  small 
cylinder  or  barrel  is  used,  carrying  an  endless  chain,  composed  of  small  sUpa 
of  wood,  gutta  percha,  or  other  material  capable  of  being  shaped  to  the 
required  form  of  link,  and  hard  enough  to  withstand  the  working  action.  Or, 
instead  of  this  contrivance,  a  framework,  or  combination  of  plates,  or  slips  of 
iron,  wood,  or  other  material,  may  be  used,  such  pieces  being  acted  upon  by 
a  cylinder  with  perforated  cards,  so  as  to  produce  the  required  pattern,  by 
acting  upon  the  usual  6guring  mechanism  of  the  loom.  Thb  movement  is 
on  the  principle  of  the  jacquard.  In  the  endless  chain  arrangement^  the 
links  of  the  chain  are  formed  and  arranged  to  suit  the  intended  pattern  to  be 
woven.  The  pattern,  or  figure,  is  engraved  or  formed,  either  in  intaglio  or 
in  relievo^  upon  the  external  face  of  the  chain,  as  many  lines  of  pattern,  or 
figure,  being  used  as  there  are  needle-frames.  These  pattern-lines  extend 
continuously  over  the  chain,  and  a  pike,  or  catch,  from  each  needle-alide,  is 
connected  with,  or  enters  into,  each  of  such  pattern-lines.  The  endless  chain 
is  made  to  traverse  to  suit  the  loom  action,  and  the  needle-frames,  govern- 
ing the  figuring  movements,  are  thus  made  to  traverse  for  the  figuring  action. 
In  addition  to  this  movement,  the  endless  chain  carries  a  secondary  figure 
actuating  a  set  of  cranked  pieces,  which  communicate  with  the  lines  of 
needles,  so  as  to  throw  in  or  out  such  sets  of  needles  as  the  pattern  may 
require. 

In  dispensing  with  the  "  whip"  rolls,  the  cops,  or  bobbins  of  whip  material, 
are  applied  directly  to  the  loom.  This  whip-yam  is  used,  either  twisted,  oi 
in  its  natural  untwined  condition,  and  as  many  ends  or  lines  of  yam  are 
passed  up  in  combination  from  the  cops,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  required  figuring-thread.  These  Hues  of  yam,  in  passing  firom 
the  oopa,  are  kept  at  a  regular  even  tension,  by  being  passed  between  fric- 
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tioiMl  spring^holden,  or  elastic  dipsi  so  as  to  dkpeiiBe  with  any  other 
mechanism,  the  yam  being  gaided  uniformly  to  the  fabric  as  the  weaving 
goes  on.  The  improved  processes  considerably  extend  the  capabilities  of  the 
uppet  loom,  affording  a  greater  horizontal  range  for  the  needle-rods,  so  that 
an  increased  number  may  be  used  with  convenience.  Thus  a  greater  width, 
or  greater  complexity  of  design,  is  easily  attainable,  whilst  any  length  is 
secured  by  adding  to  the  chain  or  to  the  perforated  cards. 

Steam  Boilkr  Afpa&atus.  J.  Houston,  Glasgow. — ^These  improvements 
consist  in  regulating  the  supply  of  steam-boilers  by  the  aid  of  a  float,  acting 
by  means  of  suitable  connections,  passing  through  the  boi]e^case  upon  the 
stop-cock  of  the  water-supply  pipe.  In  manne  boilers,  this  float  is  made  to 
work  in  a  chamber  or  casing  communicating  with  the  main  boiler  space  by 
a  small  aperture,  so  that  any  motion  of  the  mass  of  the  water  in  the  boiler 
may  only  affect  the  float  very  slightly. .  Another  branch  of.  the  improvements 
rslale  to  the  adjustment  of  the  flue*damper  of  a  steam-boiler  furnace,  by 
roeaos  of  a  piston  acted  upon  by  the  steam  pressure,  and  arranged  to  open 
or  shut  a  water-supply  cock  in  connection  widi  the  damper  movement 


Musical. — Grisi  and  Mario,  New- York  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  Those 
who  have  not  heard  these  renowned  artists,  know  not  what  they  have  lost. 
Mario,  as  a  tenor,  certainly  has  no  superior,  among  all  whose  fame  has 
reached  u«,  and  no  equal  has  appeared  in  this  community.  But  Grisi 
stands  far  thove  competition.  As  a  vocalist,  she  has  few  equals ;  as  a  tragic 
actress,  she  has  at  least  no  superior.  Certainly,  the  union  of  so  great  power 
in  these  two  departments,  gives  her  a  prominent  place  among  the  noost  emi- 
nent artists  in  the  history  of  the  stage.  She  honors  her  profession — ^never 
dcBoeods  to  dap-trap  and  trick.  She  has  fewer  ornaments  than  many  of 
our  own  vocalists,  and  therein  she  proves  her  greatness.  Like  Sontag,  she 
dares  to  sing  a  simple  melody  as  it  is  written.  Every  time  she  is  listened 
to  in  tragic  opera,  she  gains  in  her  power  over  you.  We  shall  never  pro- 
bably be  favored  wiih  such  an  opportunity  again.  As  we  write  this,  these 
artists  are  announced  as  soon  to  appear  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Boston.  We 
charge  every  one  of  our  readers  who  can  appreciate  the  music  of  the  opera, 
in  the  very  highest  style  the  world  has  known,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  hear  them. 

Thb  Orange  Watkr-Mklon. — ^Mr.  Peabody,  editor  of  the  Soil  of  th^ 
Southy  Columbus,  Ga.,  has  lately  introduced  a  new  kind  of  water-melon,v 
and  which,  from  its  singular  properties,  he  calls  the  orange  water-melon.  By. 
catting  the  rind,  as  you  peel  an  orange,  the  entire  skin  may  be  taken  off, 
leaving  the  pulp  unbroken,  which,  with  a  little  care,  may  be  divided  as  you 
would  an  orange.  The  flavor  is  said  to  be  very  flne^  and  it  has  proved 
itself  perfectly  hardy  in  this  State.  Mr.  P.  will,  on  receipt  of  a  dollar,  for- 
ward pre-paid  packages  of  the  seed. 


4^  sr  vw*  Boosfr. 


OBireftAX.  AflBvoT.— The  poblisher  of  7%e  PUuf^y  Ihe  Loam^  u/ndL  thB  Amil^ 

beiieviBg  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  eaaential  serTioe  to  the  feeders  of  thai  journal, 
in  the  parobase  or  sale  of  yarioos  articles, and  the  transaction  of  varioas  kinds  of 
business,  would  annoance  to  them  that  he  is  ready  to  execute  any  such  commis- 
sion which  he  may  receive,  including  the  purchase  of  books  of  any  description ; 
implements  connected  with  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  mechanical  opera- 
tions; artificial  manures;  farm  and  garden  seeds,  etc.,  etc  One  of  the  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  jonhial  is  a  proficient  in  music,  and  ezperienoed  in  the 
selection  of  piano-fortes,  flutes,  eto.,  and  will  execute  orders  in  that  department 
He  wUl  also  act  as  agent  in  the  pnrchase  and  sale  of  Real  £state. 

gr"Particnlar  attention  to  bnsiness  connected  with  the  Patent-Office. 
ttoiB  of  inquiry  on  these  matters  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

f'^  School-Tbachebs.  —  Having  had  occasion  to  furnish  teachers  for  some 
of  our  Southern  friends,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  learn  of  seyerd 
young  ladies  who  are  admirably  well  qaalified  for  families  or  schools,  and  if  any 
are  in  need  of  sneh,  a  letter  addressed  to  us  will  receiye  immediate  answer.  We 
shall  net  fear  to  goanuitee  that  any  rsasonable  ezpectati^xis  will  be  folly  met 
Some  of  them  are  desirous  of  going  South. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


LiTiaABT  RBcaaATioHs  Aim  MiaoHXAMna    By  Jomi  0.  WairmL    Bosta:  Tnlmor 

<k  Fieldai     1854.    481  pages. 

Ka.  Wrnmaa's  nnmeroiu  friends  will  be  highly  gratified  with  this  ooUectkm  of  prose 
and  poetry,  by  this  gifted  author.  Most  of  the  pieces  have  already  appear^  4n  various 
jouraals,  bat  being  selected  from  a  large  number  of  his  writings,  pnbJished  at  different 
and  distant  times,  they  may  be  regarded  as  peeseseiDe,  in  the  writer's  Tiew,  pecniiar 
merits  compared  with  others  that  were  passed  by,  and  as  espedally  iUustratiTe  of  his 
peouliar  but  highly  ooltivated  nund.  The  Tohime  is  handsomely  ezeonted,  and  does 
hlboor  to  the  enterprising  publishers. 

IfmcoBABLs  'WoHEN,  THE  SToaT  OP  THSia  Lfv^sa  By  Mro.  Newton  CaossLA^rn.  With 
eight  illustratioDB  by  Birket  Foster.  Boston:  Tichnor  <fe  Fields.  1854^  S66  psges. 
This  book  will  be  read  with  great  interest  It  describes  women^  seTeral  of  whom 
were  very  promiuent  in  their  day,  and  whose  characters  and  social  podtioo  secure  far 
tfasm  umTersal  regard.  Among  them  are  Lady  Rachel  RosssU,  fin,  Thrale,  Famiy 
Barney,  ete.  Their  biographies  iotrodnoe  ns  to  the  most  learned  and  most  eelebratod 
circles  of  those  times,  and  give  an  insight  into  the  priTate  Ufe  and  manners  of  some  of 
the  most  cnltiyated  minds  in  England. 

HoM  B  SioaiEs. 

JoHV  P.  JswETT  &  Ckx,  Boston,  have  recently  published  a  series  of  four  small  volumea, 
for  children,  written  by  Phoebe  Harris  Phelps,  which  are  handsomely  printed  and  neaUy 
boond,  as  follows: 

HmaT  Dat  LaAaNnfo  to  Ort  Bmus  OoxxAims. 

Henrt  Day's  Stort-Book. 

liUaT  Dat  Formxnq  Good  HABin» 

MAfiY  Day's  Sroar-BooK. 

These  stories  are  well-written  and  short*  and  each  inonleates  ^ery  clearly  some  hnpori- 
ant  moral  or  religions  tmth.  The  plan  is  excellent,  and  is  yery  woU  executed.  With 
juTenile  libraries  consLating  of  books  like  these,  and  the  Uttle  work  below,  in  all  onr 
schools^  we  might  anticipate  no  small  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  oar  children. 


XKR  BMEEfi.  ^MS 

BouAJiD  Li&LDi  ^TAKiKira;  or,  ttioP«w«olCka8CMMe.  ByM.  J.MoIxTQnL  Sfeir- 
Tork:  D.  Appletoa  <&  Co.    \%hl. 

Tbb  little  book  is  a  gem.   Nolalineof  it  BaedtmeBdiBg;  not  a  paragraph  could  be 

^Mnd.    The  atory  ia  well  deviaed  for  iUastratbg  tbe  Beoeasiij  of  ooDadenoe,  and  its  ire- 

nandoGS  power,  whan  properif  eoligfatenad,  over  tbe  conduct  of  children.    Parents  and 

'  teaehara  might  raad  tins  atory-  with  gnat  profit    No  javenile  or  Sabbath-ecbool  library 

ahonld  be  without  it  . 

Sabbath  Mobnino  Rbadinos  in  the  Old  Testamknt.  By  Rey.  John  CumaNo,  D.D,, 
F.R.S.E.,  Minister  of  tbe  Scottish  National  Churcb,  Crown-Court,  Covent  Garden,  Lou- 
den. Book  of  Oeoeais  and  book  of  Bxodoa.  Beaton:  John  P.  Jewett  <&  Co.  1854. 
pp.  885  and  871. 

Thbsb  Tolumes  contain  the  substance  of  the  escposition  of  tbe  Scripture  lesson  of  the 
morning  service,  to  his  own  people.  His  object  is  not  ao  much  learned  criticism  as  the 
solotioo  ef  difficnhiea,  and  to  irapresa  the  truth  of  the  pasaage  on  tbe  heart  and  mind  and 
ooDadenee.  We  need  not  aay  tiiat  the  plan  is  ably  carried  ont  In  fiwBt^  these  volumes 
are  eiaetly  what  the  intelligent  reader  of  the  BiMe  needa^  and  the  want  of  wbidi  has 
been  serioiisly  felt  It  is  not  a  dry,  doctrinal  skeleton,  bnt  livine  fieriptore  truth,  ably 
■et  forth,  and  will  aeeore  the  attention  of  every  intriligent  reader.  For  sale  by  Jew- 
et^  Pxoetor  k  Worthington,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  and  Shekion,  Lamport,  &  Blakeman,  New- 
York. 

Aicabbl;  a  Family  History.  By  Mabt  Exizabsth  Wobxlst.  New- York:  Bunco  <k 
Brother. 

Tbsb  is  a  remarkable  book.  In  every  part  of  it,  the  story  excites  the  deepest  sympa- 
thies of  the  reader.  The  character  of  Amabel  is  drawn  witn  ereat  skill,  and  is  well  sus- 
tamed  from  beginning  to  end.  The  plot  is  quite  complicate,  but  the  progress  of  events 
teems  perfectly  natural,  and  the  story  has  an  air  of  truth  and  reality  quite  unusual  in  this 
kind  or  literature.  Some  of  the  scenes  exhibit  great  power,  especially  near  the  close  of 
the  book.  The  account  of  the  storm  and  wreck  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  from  any 
female  writer.  The  story  is  rather  a  sad  one ;  but  there  are  generally  palliating  circnm- 
■ttncea^  or,  at  least,  there  ia  a  bright  light  in  the  distant  future,  relieving  the  darkness  of 
the  past  The  final  scenes  are  very  adroitly  conceived,  and  equally  surprise  and  delight 
the  reader. 

We  may  certainly  be  proud  of  some  of  our  female  writera 

TvvssnoATioir  of  the  Allbgbd  Official  MmconoiiTor  of  thb  Late  SuPKiUNTXNnBirT 

OF  the  Philabelfhia,  Wilmington  <b   Baltimore  Railboad  Ca    Vol.  L    Pho- 

nographically  reported  by  Abthcb  Cannon.    Philadelphia.    1854. 

This  ponderous  volume  of  more  than  a  tjioasand  octavo  pages,  besides  aevenfy-two 

pages  of  appendix,  contains  tbe  evidence  adduced  by  both  parties  to  this  controversy, 

peuire  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Company  to  make  such 

investigation.    At  the  close  of  the  text^  we  find,  "  The  testimony  being  concluded,  the 

Oonmatttee  ^ent  into  private  session.*'    When  they  report  their 'preeeedioga,  prohaWy 

the  aeeond  volume  will  be  issued. 

Tbawbactioxs  of  the  New-Toek  State  Aorioultdbal  Society;  with  an  Abstract  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  County  Agricultural  Societies.  Vol  XIIL,  1868.  Albany. 
1854.    783  pages>  8va 

Wb  tender  ocar  thaaiks  to  Mr.  Jbhnaon,  the  Cor.  Secretary  of  this  Society,  for  this  valu- 
able boak.    We  ah«U  avail  ourselves  of  its  highly  useful  information  in  our  future 


I^  B10GB.AF11T  OF  Sblf-Tauoht  Hsv;  with  an  Introductory  Essay.    Boston:  Perkins 

A  Whipple.     1860  and  1862. 

Two  small  Tolones  have  been  published  at  different  times.  One  volume  was  pae- 
poed  almost  entirely  by  that  accomplished  ssbolar,  the  late  R  B.  Edwarda  In  this, 
tweaty-eeven  distingniahed  dMraeters  are  given,  and  eighteen  m  the  aeeond  voljume. 
We  need  not  aay  that  they  are  well  writtOT,  nor  that  they  are  worthy  of  notioe.  We 
cannMiid  them  to  geneml  attention,  and  especially  to  young  men,  for  whom  these  ex- 
anples  are  peeuUarty  profttaUa.  Fine  likenesses  of  Malh'l  Bowditoh  and  of  Roger 
ShermaD  form  the  frondspAeoa.  The  sBCceaacra  of  these  pufaliahen  Are  the  i&rm  of  8. 
KWhippleAOa^  100  WaaUaglon  etessi 
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SoKAinnc  Df  Akbuoa.    By  Ber.  Bovob  W.  Glaix.    BotUn:  a  K.  Whipple  A  Co* 

1856.    271piig«i. 

Ths  title  deacribei  tiM  dmndsr  of  thk  Tolame.  The  eri|pD  and  proereeB  of  Romaih 
iMD,  its  prindplei,  eic.,  as  oontruted  with  ProieetMitiam,  are  desenbed  in  Hr.Oiark^ 
pleasing  style.  It  discusses  also,  at  length,  the  proprietj  of  the  claims  of  this  deMoiinft- 
tioQ  io  reference  to  school-books  and  kwdrsd  matterSb  So  Cur  as  we  have  examioed  it, 
it  is  free  from  the  use  of  opprobrioin  language,  and  shows  a  candid,  kiod\y  spirit  These 
subjects  deserve  inyestigation,  and  indeed  demand  not  only  consideration,  but  decisire 
•etioo. 

Thb  Sciknoe  avd  Akt  or  Bvooonoir  amo  Ohatoet  ;  containing  Specimens  of  the  Elo- 
quence of  the  Pulpit»  the  Bar,  the  Stage,  the  Legislative  H Jl,  and  the  Battle-Fleld. 
By  WoaTHY  Putnam,  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Elocution,  and  Practical  Instnictor 
in  the  Art    Auburn  and  BuffiUo :  Miller,  OrUm  A  Mulligan. 

This  is  a  good  selection  from  the  best  of  authors,  from  Mrs.  Sigoumey  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster. It  is  in  three  parts.  Part  lat^  theoretic  and  soientific,  contains  rales  and  piinci- 
pies,  illustrating  the  organs  of  speech,  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  inflectioDs. 
attitudes,  etc.,  occupying  about  fifty  pages.  The  2d  part  is  rhetorical,  classical,  and 
poetical,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages ;  and  the  3d  part  comical  and  musical,  another 
nondred  pages.   The  Yolome  is  well  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.    For  sale  by  Appleton 

Thb  Gomplktx  Manual  fob  thb  Cultiyation  or  ths  Steawbieilt:  with  a  Desorip- 
tion  of  the  Best  Varieties.  Also,  Notices  of  the  Raspbeny,  Blackberry,  Currant, 
Gooseberrf,  and  Grape,  with  directions  for  their  cultivation  and  the  selection  of  the 
best  varieties.  By  R.  O.  Pardbe.  With  a  valuable  Appendix  containing  the  observa- 
tions and  experience  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  these  froits  in  our  country. 
New-Tork :  C.  M.  Saxton.     1864.    144  pages. 

This  loos^  title  tells  its  own  story.  It  is  the  result  of  actual  experiments^  long  and 
carefully  tried  both  in  Northern  and  Southern  climates,  and  deserves  the  attention  not 
only  of  the  amateur,  but  of  the  professional  gardener.    Price,  60  cents. 

pBAOnOlL  MsCHAXlOi*  JOUBNAU      Gls^gOW. 

The  recent  numbers  of  this  journal  have  been  received,  and  they  commend  themselves 
io  the  attention  of  all  mechanics*  The  chapters  devoted  to  American  patents  are .  luU 
and  scientific    Stringer  <b  Townsend,  Agents 

Habfbb's  Gazbttbbe  or  thb  Woelk 

Wb  have  already  commended  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  able  work  to  the  attention 
of  our  readersL  The  first  six  have  been  laid  on  our  table.  They  are  admirably  exe- 
onted.  The  matter  is  well  digested.  The  statistics  are  so  condensed  as  to  oomprise 
much  information  in  a  small  compass.  Ten  numbers  are  to  complete  the  set  Pricey  CO 
cents  each  number. 

BtTTH  Hall;  a  Domestic  Tale  of  tha  Present  Time.  By  FAHinr  Feex.  *  New-York: 
Mason  Brother^    400  pages. 

This  volume  is  peculiarly  a  family  story.  The  herobe,  her  parents  and  brother,  htr 
husband  and  his  parents  are  the  chief  characters.  .  They  are  skillful^  drawn,  and  some 
of  them  are  decidedly  ricK  But  the  book  is  peculiar.  The  author  appears  to  have 
seated  herself  to  this  tale,  with  the  single  view  of  exhibiting  every  one  or  these  relatives 
m  the  most  odious  light  possible,  while  the  heroine  is  laudM  to  the  akiea  Unliko  other 
writers  of  fiction,  who  are  content  to  allow  actions  to  speak  lor  themselves  shAintemipta 
her  narrative  to  introduce  accumulative  testimony  to  tne  meanness  and  cold-heartednnss 
of  these  persons.  She  acts  the  part  of  a  state's  attorney  io  a  criminal  coart»  who  endea- 
vors to  array  all  the  witnesses  he  can  find,  to  make  out  his  prisoner  as  bad  aa  be  earn. 
This  pecaUarity  and  certain  well-known  resemblances  have  led  some  to  aappose  that 
Fanny  is  the  heroine  of  her  own  story.  Nothing  bat  )MCSonal  antipathies^  it  k  anppoeed, 
and  not  without  reason,  would  lead  one,  in  ordinary  case^  to  conceive  such  a  pki^  or  to 
dishonor  so  holy  relation^  or  to  bring  into  ridicule  religioas  prafiassions^  as  does  the  oon- 
oeption  which  brought  into  being  this  stoiy.  We  think  she  has  eired  also  in  bar  exoess- 
ive  commendations  of  the  heroine,  who,  if  a  rational  woman,  most  revolt  at  snch  gross 
fiatteries.  No  friend  was  ever  guilty  of  such  fulsome  stuff.  But  it  noay  be  that  the 
whole  is  a  work  of  fimcy.  If  so^  she  certainly  has  a.pecnliar  taste,  peculiar  idftaa  of 
filial  affection,  or,  at  least,  peculiar  modes  of  showing  and  ineulcating  i^  as  w«ll  aa  a 
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peeoIiirlT  nnehriatianiaed,  not  to  ny  nuciTflixed,  style  of  imagpimiioD.  But  m  this  ag* 
of  morbid  appetite  for  luiuly  teanaal,  wbether  real  or  imaginary,  however  they  mar 
affMt  ber  repatatioD  as  a -woman,  these  yery  peenliarities  will  cauBe  her  book  to  be  read, 
and  will  increase  not  only  her  own,  bat  also  the  profits  of  the  publisheis. 

IiADm'  GuiDB  o&  Smunn.  Houbxwits;  or  Complete  Guide  to  Domestic  Cookery, 
Taste,  Comfort,  and  Boooomy ;  embracing  650  receipts.  By  Mrs.  L.  G.  Abkll.  Thirty- 
fifth  Tfaooeand.    1856.    C.  M.  Saxtoo,  New-York. 

This  little  work  contains  almost  every  thing  connected  with  the  duties  of  a  house- 
keeper, including  directions  for  preparing  meats,  breads,  cakes,  puddings,  pies,  etc,  for 
eariog  the  diseases  and  dressing  the  wounds  to  which  families  are  particularly  exposed, 
and  many  other  thmgs  that  every  body  ought  to  know.    All  for  25  cents.    Send  tor  it. 

AvNUAL  Illustbatbd  lUoiSTsa.    0.  M.  Sazton. 
A  TiaT  pretty  annual,  well  worth  the  25  cents  at  which  it  is  sold. 

Among  the  many  elegant  and  valuable  Books  for  Holiday  Gifts,  published  by  Messrs. 
H  Garter  A  Brothers,  285  Broadway,  may  be  found  the  following : 

Thm  Acto-Bioobapht  aitd  Rrmtnisokncis  of  ths  Rev.  William  Jay.    2  vols.,  12mo, 

$2.60.     In  1  ToL,  full  gilt,  |8 ;  half-cal^  |8 ;  fall  calf,  $4.60. 

"Few  names  are  so  eztensively  known  in  the  Christian  communities  of  Great  Britain 
snd  the  United  States  as  that  of  William  Jay.  His  Morning  And  Evening  Exercises  is 
in  the  grsat  majority  of  Christian  families.  The  Auto-biography  is  written  in  a  style  of 
great  simplicity  and  pleasantness.  The  reminiscences,  by  Mr.  Jay,  of  prominent  indi- 
viduals with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted — as  John  Newton,  Richard  Cecil,  Robert 
Ball,  William  Wiiberforce,  and  others,  are  graphic  and  entertaining,  and  replete  with 


Xrmvo  HouBS  with  vt  Childrbn;  or.  Conversations  on  the  Gospel  Story.    lUus- 
tratsd  with  twelve  large  Illustrations,  (quarto  size,)  colored  and  plam.     * 

Emo's  Dailt  Bibls.  Ilutstaations.    8  vols.,  12mo.    Cloth,  $8;  m  half-calf,  $12. 

"The  design  of  the  writer  is  to  seise  upon  passages  of  Scripture  that  are  obscure,  or 
<iiffieolt  to  be  understood,  particularly  from  their  allusions  to  ancient  places  or  customs, 
or  peiBona  or  things,  and  throw  upon  them  the  light  of  history.  Beginning  in  the  first 
folnme,  with  the  Antediluvians  and  Patriarchs,  the  reader  is  led  on,  day  by  day,  through 
tbe  historic  records  of  Moses  and  the  Judges,  Saul  and  David,  Solomon  and  the  Kings, 
lob  and  the  poetical  writers,  Isaiah  and  the  Prophets,  and  thence  to  the  New-Testament 
cburacterB  and  times,  everywhere  gathermg  new  &ots»  and  discovering,  the  breadth  and 
beauty  of  new  truths." 

SoooA^  Bariki;  comprising  the  choicest  productions  of  Scottish  Foets^  illustrated  with 
more  than  fifty  elegant  engravings  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  with  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette  by  Ritchie.     8va    Cloth,  |8 ;  full  gilt,  |4;  Turkey  Morocco,  $6.60. 
"SooTLANo,  rich  in  the  treasures  of  Theology,  History,  and  Philoaopby,  here  stands 
before  as  with  her  long  array  of  Poets,  such  as  any  country  might  be  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge aa  its  owa"  ^ 

pALir'a  JEviniMaBB  of  CnaiBiiAmrT.    With  Notes  and  Additions  by  Cbasubb  MuaiiitT 
Kaohs^M^ 
Tbb  is  one  of  the  best  popular  treatiaes  upon  the  external  evideneea  of  Christian  Faith. 

Tki  Laud  of  the  Foeuk  aku  thb  Vaticait;  or,  Thoughts  and  Sketches  daring  an 

JBMtem  Pilgrimage.    By  Nswxan  Hall,  KA. 

'^Bu  is  a  truthful  record  of  the  author's  impressions  and  opinions  formed  by  a  careful 
M|y  of  Bcenes  and  places  that  he  visited,  and  in  his  best  style  of  composition. 

.  Fans  Habolo;  or,  Tk%  TemptatioD.    By  Sarah  A.  Mtbkb. 

hjoiM  MoBJuaoTK ;  or,  tlie  Discipline  of  life.    By  the  Author  of  -  The  Pastor's  Family.' 

▼cans  TO  Win  Souls.  Twelve  Sermons  preached  in  1620  and  1660.  By  Kminent 
Divmea  of  the  Churdi  of  Enghind.  Revised  and  abridged  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  S. 
MsLLiHcnoii. 
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Tbx  Moxinxbs'  asd  Duess-Makxbs*  Quidi. 

Tbis  work  b  iataed  oo  the  first  of  every  olher  mooih,  at  $8  per  ftnnnn,  by  SubimI  1. 
Tftylor,  407  Broadway.  Mr.  Taylor  enables  the  eabeeriber  to  eut  and  make  drwM 
from  ^agrams  sent  with  the  work.  It  is  richly  embellished  with  ionr  iaiife  eoSoieA 
fashion  plates  in  each  number,  obtained  directly  from  Paris.  The  Maryland  Institats 
and  the  Orystal  Palace  hare  awarded  Mr.  Taylor  Price  Medak  for  the  exBeUency  of  In 
•yatem  of  catting,  as  tanght  in  the  Guide.  We  eommend  the  Guide  to  all  honsekeepen 
and  others  having  families,  as  one  of  the  most  nseial  and  praetiesl  publieatioiia  of  tin 
day. 

PcTEasoN's  Laddes*  Naronal  MAQAZiyX. 

Mia.  Stkphsmb,  the  editress  of  this  popular  raonttily,  is  a  lady  of  great  talent,  and  the 
writer  of  several  very  valuable  books,  which  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  reading  pub- 
lic. Her  magazine,  which  is  produced  with  much  taste,  is  filled  with  choice  readmg,  at 
a  reduced  rate  of  subscription,  only  $2  per  annum.  Should  the  reader  desire  other  fite- 
rary  works  of  a  popular  character,  he  will  find  a  supply  rarely  surpassed  in  richness  and 
vanety,  at  Peterson's,  102  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  the  pnblicatioQ  office  of  the  La- 
dies' National. 

AaTHua's  Houx  MAOAzun. 

Thx  idea  conceived  by  Mr.  Arthur  a  few  yean  ago,  of  imposing  the  reading  matter  of 
his  Gazette  in  the  form  of  a  monthly,  seems  to  have  taken  well  with  tiie  publico  This 
magazine  is  among  our  most  popular  periodionls,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  oomm( 
it  to  our  readers.    It  is  richly  embellished,  and  funished  at  $2  a  year. 

Tbx  Lm  of  Hoaaob  Grbelxt,  Editor  of  the  New-York  Tdbnoa.    By  J.  Pi 

New-York :  Mason  Brothers.     1656.    442  pagea 

There  are  many  things  in  the  framework  of  thia  book  which  we  should  r^ganl  aa  ef 
doubtful  expediency,  and  there  are  opinions  defended,  indden^ly,  for  whidt  we  hare 
no  sympathy.  But,  on.  the  whole,  the  plan  adopted  gives  a  more  thorough  yiew  of  the 
noan  than  any  other.  It  is  not  a  eulogy,  but  a  plun  naoatiFe.  The  hiatoty  of  Mr. 
Greeley  necessarily  includes  a  history  of  the  daily  press  in  this  dtj,  and  throws  mndi 
light  on  the  histoiy  of  political  parties  during  a  period  of  many  years.  Much  of  Ihe 
Tolume  would  be  very  entertaining  to  all  parties,  and  no  one  can  read  the  whole  with- 
out the  conviction  that,  however  erroneous  his  views  ma^  be  regarded,  he  ia  at  least 
honeet,  thoroughly  hcxiest ;  and  a  life  more  peisevering,  uotuing,  and  onyiektiing^  even  ia 
the  face  of  formidable  obstacles,  without  tne  aid  of  friends  or  patronage,  ia  seldom  the 
subject  of  any  biography.  A  true  friend  of  the  working  classes,  which  ia,  in  /act,  ayao- 
nymous  with  being  the  friend  of  the  whole  community,  he  certainly  ia ;  and  if  his  adviee 
is  not  always  the  best,  we  but  have  in  this  fact,  the  evidence  that  he  is  not  infatUble. 
His  boyhood  and  youth  may  be  a  useful  example  to  others  in  tibat  period  of  life,  and  is 
a  severe  commentary  on  the  utter  failure  of  thoosands  who  haye  atterly  fiulad  with 
vastly  greater  facilities  for  winning  the  prise. 

GoDXT'e  LAuy's  Book. 

Tax  January  number  of  this  journal,  received  In  advance  of  its  date,  fanuahee  abaid- 
r  ant  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the  publisher  to  deserve  the  reputation  which  he 
has  already  secured,  and  the  extensiye  patronage  Jie  has  long  necetyed.    His  illuiin- 
tions  are  abundant    Terms,  |8  a  year. 

Tex  Land  of  tbx  Saraoob;  or.  Pictures  of  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  and  Spain. 

By  Bataud  Tatlob.    New- York:  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Oa    1866. 

Ma.  Taylor's  extensive  travels  in  the  most  remarkable  caoDtries  en  the  g|oJbe  fdnush 
him  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  material  for  interesting  narrative.  Thia  yolume  is  the 
second  portion  of  a  series  of  travels,  of  which  the  **  Journey  to  Centtal  Afirica,"  already 
noticed,  is  the  first  part  No  portion  of  his  travel  is  more  fruitful  of  intereeting  topics 
than  this.  A  few  titles  of  his  chapters  fiamish  proof  of  this.  F<Nr  azample :  2.  Tbe  Osaak 
of  Palestine ;  8.  From  Jaifa  to  Jerusalem ;  4.  The  Dead  Sea  and  the  Riyer  Jordan ;  9. 
Pictures  of  Damascus;  10.  The  Visions  of  Hasheesh;  81.  TheEmptioo  of  Moont  Stn% 
etc.,  etc.  We  need  not  say  Mr.  T.'s  peculiar  gift  in  desoriptkxi  eapeoiaUy  ^ualifiea  ham 
for  such  work,  and  guarantees  fresh  interest  even  where  oumerooa  tnTweoi  ham  fn- 
«ededhim. 
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M^  BmBMBWOKD*s  Ohujdbbm*    2d  vol»    New^York :  G.  P.  PatnaiB.    1866w 

Tma  Yolome  is  inteDded  for  "Ellen  Montgomery's  Book- She! ^"  and  i»  by  tbe  author 
of  "The  Wide,  Wide  World,"  **  Dollars  and  Ceots,"  etc  Tbe  first  volume  was  published 
some  jean  aga-  It  is  very  handsomely  printed,  and  is  done  up  in  very  neat  bindiog", 
tot  a  ^ift-book.    Tbe  oontents  are  sprightly  and  entertaining. 

Tin  SaASSFSRBAir  Osaclb,    Edited  by  John  Ceuges  Mills.     IT^ew-York :  Bunce  4 

Brother.     185& 

This  is  a  yery  neatly  executed  litUe  volume  of  147  pages,  more  especially  designed 
for  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen.  Thirteen  questions,  of  veri/  intereiling  no^tirs, 
in  oertain  conditions  of  things  are  each  answered  by  a  reference  to  any  chosen  one  of 
fifly  auwen,  all  gathered  from  Shakspeara 


List    of   Patents    Issued 

FBOK  V0V.  14  to  DIOL  & 


SiviD  Alton,  of  Sooth- WlDdham^  Ot.,  imprtyve- 
nent  in  auchinery  for  curing  stone. 

Lofi  B.  Ball,  Patnaxn,  Ohio,  inproveawni  in 
mmt-iBaehiiMs. 

Wm.  BroDoroft,  off  Whiteford,  Ohio,  ImproTe- 
MBtiDcaltlvatoTB. 

HflSTT  Bates,  N«w-London4iBproveiBeBt  in  alSde- 
TalTM  for  the  exhaust  steam. 

WlUkm  Beebe,  New-Tork,  iraproTcmeot  in  dou- 
Ms  er\iDder  boilers  for  hot-wator  apparaioa. 

Msrtln  Bell,  of  Sabbath  Rest,  and  Edward  B. 
laett,  of  Gold  Spring  forge,  Tyrone  dty.  Pa.,  bn- 
(•vmnent  in  ftamacoa  Dor  makiog  iron  direet  firem 

Wm.  B«ll,  Boston,  improred  Ismp'capa. 

Job  Brown,  Lawa  £idge,  lU.,  impiovement  in 
Altfvabora. 

Thoa.  IL  Chapman,  Oldtown,  Me.,  improved  de* 
Ike  for  adjoatiiig  mill-aawa^ 

MatlhiM  P.  Ooona,  Brooklji^  mnltigrade  Iron 
fence. 

Qonce  J.  Osndall,  East-Boaion,  improTed  me- 
thod of  adjoating  vesaela  upon  the  keel>bloGka  of 
dry  leetional  or  raUiray  dock. 

Gtoras  CFunpton,  Woroeatar,  fanproTemeot  in 
noma  tar  weaving  figured  fi&brica. 

Danid  Barria,  Boaton,  aasignor  to  John  P.  Bow- 
ker,  Jr.,  of  game  plece»  improvement  in  aewing  ma- 
cbinaa. 

Jonathan  Hlbhs,  TuUytown,  Pa.,  improvement 


«o.  Hodgkinaon,  Cincinnati,  improved  pegglog- 


6«orge  T.  Leach,  Boston,  improvement  in  the 
aetbod  of  engaging  and  diaenga|^  self-acting  oar- 


Fraa.  Maton,  Kew-Tork,  improvement  in  brearch 
IwUarflre-antt. 

Wm.  Morria,  Fhlladelphl|k,  improveaoe&t  in  om- 
ilbiii  ragtatena*  * 

JoNph  Miller,  Clean,  ST.  Y.,  improvement  in  rail- 
A«d  car  eoopUnfib 

Wm.  Moore,  BellevQIe,  Ohio,  improvemaot  in 


ilphena  Myers,  Loganaport,  2br  tape*wonn  trap, 
iiphess  Myen»  Loganaport*  for  t^^e^worm  ope- 


C  B  Norman^,  Havre,  Vrance,  mode  ofcontroU- 
^  and  gniding  loga  in  aawmlila,  wiihont  a  car- 
riage. Patented  in  England,  arth  Oct,  1832.  Pa- 
WMed  In  PcaLsoe,  Nov.  5, 185^ 

C  &  Norinand,  Havre^  Prance,  for  improved 
■Kthod  of  banging  aawa  ftnr  mUlai 

G.  B.  Normand,  Havre,  France,  for  improved 
Method  of  eontrolling  the  log  for  carved  and  bevel 


■awing:  Patrated  in  France,  Nov.  6, 18SS:  Eag- 
liah  patent,  Oct.  27, 1852. 

Jolioa  A.  Peaf,  New-Turk,  improvement  in  India* 
rubber  over-shues. 

Oharlea  A.  Bobbins,  Iowa  City,  improved ezcafra- 
tor  and  ditching  pluogb. 

Gea  D.  StUkon,  Roeheatar,  improved  ezoavattag 
machine. 

Wm.  Stoddard,  Lowell,  for  ahingle-maohine. 

Jacob  Swarti,  BofZaio,  improvement  in  grain  ami . 
graaa  harveater^.  ^ 

Benj.  James  Tarroan,  Philadelphia,  improvement 
in  machinery  fur  stretching  and  drying  oloth. 

Orson  Weatgafee,  Riceville,  Pa.,  for  aaw-gange. 

Leon  Jaroeaon,  Jersey  City,  improved  metJkod 
of  constrnctiog  printiog  blQcksw 

George  Bruce,  New-iork,  improvement  in  caat- 


A.  Robting,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  hnprovemant 
In  staam-boilera. 

Michael  Shimer,  Union  Townahip,  Pa.,  improve- 
meat  in  railroad  oar-brakea. 

James  E.  Simpson,  Eaat-Boaton,  fbr  im|ir«vt> 
mem  in  dry  docksi 

Thomas  J.  Sloan,  New-Tork,  improvement  la 
casting  metal  window-sashea. 

David  Q.  Smith,  Carbondale,  impzoveraaBi  in 
runoiog  gear  of  raUroad  caxe. 

Mathew  Stewart,  Philadelphia,  improvement  in 
the  manafacture  of  brushes. 

Amaaa  Stone,  Philadelphia  county,  for  meclmd 
of  extiaguL-hint;  Are  In  acoessible  places. 

Thomas  T.  Ta.skt>r,  Philadelphia,  for  moda  of 
regulating  ihe  furnace  of  hot  water  apparatus* 

James  Taylor,  Newark,  K.  J.,  improvement  in 
coTering  cotton  thread  with  wool. 

Wm.  D.  Titua,  Brooklyn,  for  improvement  in  Ian* 
terns. 
'  Bilia  Webb.  ParkeravlUe,  Pa.,  for  hydraulic  ram. 

Elbiidge  Webber,  Oordiner,  Me.,  improvement 
in  churoa. 

Cyreiius  Wheoler,  Jr.,  Poplar  Ridge,  N.  J.,  Im" 
provemeot  in  grain  and  graes  barvestera. 

Franklin  Darracott,  Boston,  asalgnor  to  Geo. 
Darracot,  same  place,  improvements  in  dry  gaa 
metara. 

John  Pepper,  Jr.,  Portamoutlu  N.  H.,  asalgnor  to 
the  Franklin  Mills,  Franklin,  N.  il.,  improvement 
in  knittiug-macbiites. 

Joahua  Rfigiaier,  Ballimora,  assignor  to  Eltaa 
Clampitt  and  Joshua  Register,  of  saine  place,  im- 
proved lubricating  apparatua. 

John  W.  Cochran,  New- York,  improved  qnttctar 
crasher.    Pateuted  in  J£ngland,  Nov.  21, 18&a 

Qeorga  Xhompaon  and  Merrell  A.  Furbaah,  of 
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Woree8i«r»l]nprovenieBt  In  rolIer»for  pattani  chain 
for  looms. 

JoDatban  W.  Caldwell,  Rochenter,  improred  ar- 
fanffemenfc  of  l«T«r  aad  eateh  for  U>w>linas  of  canal 


Jno.  Absterdam,  Bo«too,  Maas.,  ImproTamenft  in 
iabrioatinif  tbe  cyliodera  of  ateam-englne*. 

Glark  Alyord.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  band  taiek- 
moalds. 

H.  V,  Baker,  OentreriUei  Ind-,  ImproTement  in 
paperiac  walls. 

H.  F.  David,  IpaTa,IlL,  ImproTement  in  sanee- 
pans. 

Obaa.  G.  ETerItt,  BroddTn,  N.  T.,  improTement 
in  machines  fur  dosing  sheet-metal  boxek 

Jas.  Freeland,  Allegheny,  Pa^  improvement  in 
Talve  gear  for  looomotlve  engine*. 

Samuel  Greene,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  cleaning 
cards  of  carding-engtnes. 

Adoniram  Kendall,  Olereland,  Ohio,  improTe- 
menls  in  shingle-macbine. 

Jerome  B.  King,  New-Yorlc,  keMIe  for  calcining 
plaster  of  Paris. 

G.  W.  Lee,  ErcQdown,  Pa.,  Improreneni  in  aeed- 
plamers. 

D.  B.  MarUn,  Washington,  K.  J.,  in^woranMit 
in  packing  slide-yalres  in  8team-«mgines. 

R.  I.  Nelson,  Ocala,  Florida,  improvement  ia  ■!> 
taohing  lifc-presenrera  to  vesU. 

Migbfll  Nutting,  Portland.  Me.,  for  arrangement 
of  peodlB  for  drawlog-maehlne. 

Ghaa.  Parbam,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  improvement  in 
iewlng-machines. 

Wm.  Perry,  Granlteville,  8.  C,  tmproTament  In 
•pinning-fltames. 

J.  A.  iloebllng,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  inq^trovement  in 
manufacturing  wire  rope. 

Elliott  Savage,  Beviin,  Ct.,  improTement  in  ma- 
'  ^ines  for  threading  screw-blanks. 

J.  L.  Ftavena,  Kenaingtoo,  Eogtand,  improve- 
ment in  furnacea.  Patented  in  England,  Oct  1, 
186S. 

B.  H.  T.  Tilghman,  Snow  HIU,  Md.,  fanprorement 
fai  Inhaling  apparatus. 

W.  U.  Towera,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  dothea- 
clamp. 

T.  w.  Trussell,  Winoheater,.Va.,  for  hnprovement 
In  drei<8ing  mlll-stonea. 

Isaac  Van  Benachoten,  New-York,  improvement 
In  lamps. 

Milan  Waterbury,  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  Improvement  in 
seed-planters. 

William  Watt,  Glasgow,  North-Britain,  improve- 
ment In  hemiv rotting  proeeasea.  Patented  In  Eng* 
lund,  May  32, 1S53. 

Mary  Ann  Loomis,  execntrlx  of  JosK  G.  Loomia, 
deceased,  late  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (aaaignor  to  W. 
A.  Gardiner,  of  PhtladelpbiaO  for  improvement  in 
aurgical  forceps. 

T.  C.  Ball,  Shelbnnie  Falla,  Mass.,  (assignor  to 
Nath'l  Lamson,)  for  improved  scythe  fhstening. 

Ilarvev  Snow,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  (asalgnor  to  Jas. 
A.  Woodbury ,  Winchester,  Maaa.,)  improved  prcaaer 
bar  for  planlog-machlnea. 

Stephen  Woodward,  Button,  N.  H.,  (assignor  to 
himself,  J.  P,.  Ndson,  and  A.  0.  Carroll,)  improved 
apparatus  for  drying  dothea. 

SylTanna  Miller,  Urbana,  Ohio,  improved  rake 
harrestiDg-machlne. 

Aldeo  Adam,  Jeneyvllle,  Illinois,  improvement 
in  hny  and  cotton  preases. 

Goulieb  Backstdn,  Philadelphia,  improved  ar> 
rongement  of  devices  for  applying  power  to  flre<^n- 
gines. 

Jno.  Cram,  Boston,  improvement  in  the  towd- 
stand,  or  clothes-horse. 

A.  B.  Crawford,  Wooater,  OUo,  Improvement  in 
dover-hullers. 

Augustus  EHaeri,  Boaton,  Improvement  in  seats 
for  public  buildings. 

Fletcher  Felu^r,  Perth  Amboy,  Improvement  In 
feathering  paddle-wheels. 

C.  B.  Gallaghpr,  San  Franclaco,  improvement  in 
aobverting  xedprocatlng  into  rotary  motion.  I 


Bliaa  A.  Hlbhai^  Wiaeheatai^  Ta,  idwy  eMk* 
iagaloTsu 

Jos.  Hollen,  White  Township,  Pa.,  taBproreaid 
in  katttiag-nkaebtnea. 

Whiuen  £.  Kidd,  Naw-Yoik,  ta|««nBMd  it 
monlda  for  preadng  bonnet  (ranta. 

Danid  B.  MarUn,  WasUngtoa,  N.  J,  impmt- 
ment  ia  steam-boilen^ 

Angna  W.  McDonald,  New  Credc  Depot,  Y^ 
ImproyemeDta  in  tanks  aad  dalana  te  aaiftytal 
locomotlvea. 

Jordan  L.  Mott,  Mott  Haven,  N.  T.,  InprorwHit 
ia  stoves. 

Jamsa  Newman,  Birmingham.  Baglaad,  Inanj** 
ment  in  making  meial  roda  and  tabes.  BttM  ^ 
vember98,1654.  Patented  in  England,  Mflch  1^ 
1861 

A.  D.  Perry,  Newark,  Improvemeat  ia  bweefc- 
loading  fire-arms. 

B.  £  Root,'  Hartford,  improved  macbiae  fiirbor- 
Ing  chamben  in  the  eylladeia  of  flre-anm 

Danid  H.  Shirley,  of  Beaton,  kapcvred  j»t» 
forte  action.      ...  i  i 

Nathanid  Spenoa,  New-Yoik,  imprareaieBt  to 
monlda  for  preaslng  bonnet  ftamea.  DUed  Jloren* 
b^98,lS54.    Ante-dated  Nov.  10,  lS9i      _. 

Wm.  Talbot,  Sandford,  Me.,  UaproTCMite  ii 
leoma  far  weaving  bags. 

Wm.  TInaley,  Glenn's  Fdls,  improred  fntTMjW. 

Edward  H.  Tracy,  New-Yeik,  ladlaed  sIUnK 

Geoige  Tugaot,  New-Yoik,  ttafraTsd  nm 
lathe. 

Danid  Van  Flaefe,  Baadad^  ptJi  |ln*Br-"*' 
diine.  «.• 

Wm.  Wakaly,  Booer,  haprofiBMl  la  w« 

Theodore  B.  Weed,  WlDtaBtailh.  fm^^ 
ment  in  aewing-maehiaea.  __^.  i. 

Wm.  Wbee&r,  Acton,  Mmi.,  h^fwaamt  la 
waahing-maehinea.  _ 

Henry  RIcharda  and  Chmrlea  F.  Wlaior,  1 

improvement  in  windlaaaaa.  .  .,-!.- 

Oagood  G.  Boyn«m,  Have»Wll,airf|aortolJJJJ- 
mlah  Hunt,  of  aame  plaee-fanpceteaat  ta  WJJ- 
ing  guides  for  sewing-macblaea.  Dated  Kovcnwr 
88,  IBM ;  anle-dated  June  1, 18M. 

Thomaa  J.  W.  Robertaon,  Kew-Toiki 
hfanadf  and  Alfred  IL  Beaeb,  of  was 
provemeot  in  aewing-maehiaea.  _^ 

Arad  Woodworth,  Sd,  Bostae,  •»»  0*i  "S 
berlin,  Oleaa— Improvamaat  ia  manUnery/orDa- 
ing  rope  and  cordage.  ^^.  ^  -^^ 

Aaron  H.  Allen,  Boston,  for  lmprw«"«*""^ 
for  public  buildings.  ^ .  «  mm- 

Gaidner  8.  Blodgett  and  Pad  T.  Neet,  vam^ 
ton,  N.  J.,  Improved  even  for  bakiag.      . .,  i- 

P.  Clark,  Bahway,  N.  J.,  for  tmpiww««  » 
atcam-boUer  alarms.  .  ^^^  ^ 

Horace  J.  Crandafl,  Sast-Bostoa,  laiprwea  ■• 
rangemeats  for  re  flng  top-sdia       ^^n-  -le-. 

Joseph  D.  Crowell,  BoatoB,toF«w««"*""^ 
lag  apparatna. 

Joahna  Gray,  Boaton,  tor  reUiy  P?5t,-„--i  \» 

John  T.  Haromitt,  PhlladdpW*,  WP**^*'**' 


railroad  awitchea 

Samuel  B.  Kittle,  Bnlfido, 
road  awltebefli 


iaiaB- 


road  awitenefli  .  ,^.mffMBSBt 

John  LIUey,  Birkenhead.  EagtoJJwPj^";, 

ia  madiinery  for  wp^t*"*  *V5SJl  to  Enf- 
woody  porUun  of  Ifoplodplada.  Patawea"**  s 
land,  July  91, 1893.  .  imMefd 

Leonaii  F.  Markham.  OambriJPVWj.  ^■"P*^ 
machine  fur  roandlng  the  back  of  ow» 

Obadtah  Marland,  Beaton,  lMPr^.Sia;f!!r 
per-making  n  achlnea.  Patented  lo  Mgwi^  "^ 
tember  28, 1854.  ^   _     4aa«f»- 

Wm.  H.  Miller,  Brndenbnrgh,  Mi  W^ 
ment  In  waah-atanda.  .  ^  for 

Heniy  B.  Miller,  LonlaviUe,  imftofta  ow 
ahellingand  grinding  com.  _. 

Wm.  H.  Plumb,  New-York,  impww 
for  eroahing  orea. 


<E||f  yiang^,  tdr  f oim,  «ii  t^r  Jlitil 
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AUIetieraahoiiUI  be  poet-paid,  aaui  addressed  to  MTBOlf  FINOH 

OrricB  OP  Tb«  Plocob,  thi  Loom,  ar»  vhb  Ahtii,  Mo*  •  SprMt  91.,  V«V-T«k 

IP  0E>  aa  %p  ^iix  CB»  OB  • 

Thx  Plougb,  Tm  Loom,  awd  ths  Akyil  to  actual  subecribers  is  cfaaigeable  in  anj  pari  ^f  tt« 
United  States,  when  paid  quarterly  or  yearly  in  advance,  at  only  12  Cents  per  Tear. 


Wx.  Wbrb  Smitb,  of  Philadelphia^  is  our  Agent  for  PenasylTania. 
Agent  for  this  Journal 


8.  D.  Ajxw  ii  GeBsnl 
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FAIRBANKS'  PLATFORM  SCALES^ 

The  Acknowledged  Standmrd: 

VARIOUS  MODIFIOATIONS,  AS 

uimiiiD  suns.  liTS  ciu;  Jill  up  SUIB 

Wira  IRON  L£¥ERS  A!VD  STEEL  BEARlItSS,  FW  FMHEIS' 

inOK   SCAZES,    ^O.,    4rC. 

N€W-YQTk  StaU  Agrtcmliural  Soeirhh 
State  Agricultural  /Zooms,  Afteny,  FUi  90^ 
At  the  Show  of  the  SoclMy,  held  at  BuCUo,  in  September  last,  a  CMtle-iveigkmg  Madiitu  yna  m 
Messrs.  T.  &  B.  I'airbanks  6c.  Oo.,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  The  Scales  of  Messrs.  Fairbanks  wsra  sOeetod 
likely  to  give  saiisfaction  to  the  cshibUora  of  fat  rattle.  The  Judges  appointed  on  misoellaiieoas  attielss 
llret  premium  of  the  Society  for  the  machine  which  waa  er«cced  by  them,— and  the  Judges  on  fit  eatde, ' 
tended  the  weighing  of  all  callie  exhibited,  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  great  aecurscy  of  the  bmh 

BRNJ.  P.  JOHNSON.  '^    * 

Bold  and  Warranted  by  EAIBBAnS  ft  Ge.,  88  Water  Street,  5ew-T< 


ISH. 


€1^  |ll0ttgl|^  l\jt  |00m,  mi  tde  ^n\l 
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ANNUAL  FAIBS-THE  POLICY  OF.  ETC. 

Two  months  since,  we  gave  our  yiews,  somewhat  concisely,  on  the  policy 
of  these  institutions.  We  have  received  one  reply,  which  will  be  found  in 
connection  with  these  remarks,  and  which,  we  think,  brings  out  distinctly  the 
essential  facts  and  principles  which  belong  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject 

FOR  TBI  PLOUOB,  THB  L00¥,  AKD  THX  AHTU. 

Mkssss,  Editobs  :  Tl^e  benefits  of  agricultural  fairs  have  become  so  well 
known  among  all  classes,  that  a  repetition  of  their  valuable  results  among  all 
•dassea,  hardly  need  be  made  at  present  Yet  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
conducted  appears  to  claim  more  of  the  attention  of  the  public  now  than  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  sustained.  That  fairs,  both  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical, should  ^always  be  held  in  connection  with  each  other,  all  must  see 
and  admit  at  once.  But  their  management  in  detail  is  another  consideration, 
which  we  all  are  or  should  be  interested  in.  Now,  the  question  is,  how  to 
obtain  from  these  annual  ^*  fairs"  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  During  the 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  in  connection  with  the  "New-Haven  Coun*f  So- 
ciety," we  (with  others  that  we  could  name)  have  had  some  experieixie  in  the 
management  of  "  fairs,"  and  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  p^ple.  Our 
out-door  exhibition  was  always  held  in  such  a  way  that  it  w*i  "free"  for  all 
to  look  on  and  learn  as  mudi  firom  the  exhibition  as  they  jH^ght  feel  disposed 
to.  But  that  was  not  the  end  of  it  When  we  came  to  foot  up  the  expenses, 
and  pay  the  "  premiunos,"  we  always  found  ourselves  "  short''  of  naeans,  and 
«n  empty  treasury  to  begin  the  next  year.  By  the  in-door  exhibition,  which 
was  held  usually  in  connection  with  the  "  Horticultural  Society,"  we  obtained 
some  six  cents  a  member — ^a  mere  nominal  sum.  But  as  the  out-door  exhi- 
bition was  "free"  for  all,  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  frncy  whether  farmers  be- 
came members  or  not ;  as  in  case  they  became  ixembe^  of  the  Society,  they 
paid  their  «  dollar ;"  if  not,  of  course  they  j>sdd  notiiing.  Of  course,  all  we 
nad  to  depend  on  to  pay  our  "  premiums"  were  ike  amounts  received  firom 
fiffmers  who  paid  their  dollar,  except  a  small  sum  we  received  fi'om  the  State 
oa  condition  we  raised  the  same  sum  in  the  county.  If  aU,  or  even  a  major- 
ity of  the  farmers  in  the  county  would  p«y  their  annual  dollar  tax,  we  should 
then  have  means  enough  to  pay  the  "premiums,"  and  have  a  snug  sum  left 
to  begin  the  next  year.  But  as  it  was  optional  with  farmers  whether  they 
became  regular  membexB  or  not»  there  wie  no  dependencxd  to  be  placed  on 
the  amount  of  means  to  be  obtaioed  in  that  way.  Many  farmers  will  pay 
their  dolhur  if  there  is  a  chanoe  of  getting  it  back  in  a  "  premium,"  with 
two  or  three  times  as  muck.  These  ideas  have  led  us  to  see  that  there 
mat  be  some  other  plan  adopted  to  raise  means  in  order  to  make  theae 
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annnal  exhibitions  pennanentlj  successful.    The  plan  that  has  been  adopted 
by  some  societies,  of  buying  or  hiring  a  piece  of  land  of  sufficient  size  and 
extent  for  the  annual  exhibition,  is  a  good  one.    This  plan,  of  course,  will 
make  the  county  eixhibition  a  permanent  fixture  in  one  place,  th^i  &e 
inclosing  of  the  grounds  with  a  substantial  board  fence,  ana  erecting  such 
buildings  as  are  wanted  for  the  present  and  future  exhibitions.   This  plan,  of 
course,  secures  an  **  entrance-fee''  at  the  gates,  which  is  right  and  just,  as  we 
understand  it ;  and  in  this  way  a  handsome  sum  can  be  nused  to  pay  the 
'^  premiums,''  leaving,  perhaps,  a  balance  in  the  treasury  to  begin  another 
year.    When  a  State  or  ooun^  iaxr  is  holding  its  fint  exhibition,  perhaps  a 
twenty-five  cent  charge  at  the  gates  might  not  be  out  of  place ;  but  after  this 
we  think  a  twelve-and-a-half  cent  charge  after  the  plan  of  the  New-York 
State  Fair,  would  eventually  leave  more  money  in  the  treasury  thai}  a  higher 
charge.   Of  coune,  this  plan  of  a  permanent  exhibition  can  not  apply  to  a 
State  society,  as  they  must  change  the  place  of  these  exhibitions  each  season, 
according  to  circumstances.    But  as  to  fres  fiurs  for  every  body  to  lode  on 
without  any  expense,  we  have  but  littie  confidence  in  tiiem.    Of  course,  eveiy 
reasonable  man  should  understand  that  a  "  fair"  can  not  be  got  up  and  sna- 
tained  without  much  labor  and  a  great  deal  of  expense.    And,  further,  they 
should  understand  that  if  a  fur  is  worth  any  thing  at  all,  it  is  worth  paying 
for,  and  that  this  ^  tax"  to  support  and  sustain  the  fiur  should  not  oome  ont 
of  the  pockets  of  the  f^w,  but  from  the  hands  of  the  many.    Our  experience 
has  shown  us  that,  when  farmers  have  become  interested  enough  in  the 
^  fiiir"  to  become  permanent  members,  that  then  they  would,  in  realuty,  begin 
to  learn  something  from  the  exhibition.    But  as  long  as  they  stood  u  mere 
lookers-on,  as  ^  outsiders,"  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  wbether  they  gained 
any  profit  or  not    And  this  rule,  we  bdieve,  will  hold  good  with  the  masses ; 
that  the  extra  ^  shilling"  that  is  paid  at  the  gate  is,  in  reality,  of  no  particti- 
lar  consequence;  that  if  they  go  to  the  ^*fair"  for  the  object  of  geitting 
instnction  and  learning  sometiiing,  they  can  do  so  always. 

It  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind  tiiat,  to  carry  out  these  annual  fairs 
requires  a  j^t  deal  of  labor  and  much  money.  Hence  the  idea  of  cariying 
the  "fair^'  i«o  the  "rural  districts,"  among  a  sparse  population,  we  think 
could  (»ly  be  thought  of  by  having  beforehand  an  overflowing  **  treasury"  to 
start  with.  Because,  when  yon  get  through  with  the  exhibition,  the  "mo- 
nev"  has  got  to  be  raised  to  pay  off.  I^  after  you  have  got  through  with  the 
exhibition,  you  find  that  you  have  only  means  enough  to  pay  the  premiums, 
to  say  nothing  of  Uie  current  expenses,  where  are  vou  f  Echo  will  answer, 
"  where  i"  Of  course,  it  would  be  a  very  fine  idea  wr  every  section  through- 
out the  State,  if  they  could,  once  in  a  series  of  years,  have  the  feir  in  their 
own  locality ;  but  th%n,  as  ^e  said  before,  who  is  going  to  pay  tor  it  ?  It  is 
very  evident  that,  if  those  faiN  are  sustained  at  all,  it  must  be  d<»e  by  the 
people  at  large.  Then,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  very  evident  tiiat  the  fair 
must  go  where  the  people  are,  or  where  Ihey  would  be  likely  to  come.  Then 
again,  it  must  be  held  at  some  point  where  the  multitude  can  be  accommo- 
dated for  two  or  four  days,  or  during  the  exhibition. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  all  these  iaeas  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
locating  the  "  fair"  from  year  to  year,  in  order  to  insure  success.  These  ideas 
have  been  thrown  out  by  seeing  some  remarks  on  the  "Benefit  of  Fam,"  in 
the  December  number  of  Thk  Plough,  thu  Loom,  and  the  Anvil  As  we 
have  said  before,  the  idea  of  the  spectator  paymg  a  small  fee  to  see  the  exhi- 
bition, we  consider  of  no  consequence  whatever,  so  far  as  the  "  IookerH)n'*  is 
ooBoemed,  although  in  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  it  might  make  a  vast  dif- 
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finenoe.  We  hare  found,  in  onr^iffemae^  that  fiurmen  were  even  more 
in^ffarent  toward  becocqing;  mem^e  of  the  eoeiety,  where  they  could  have 
the  whole  outrdoor  exhibition  open  to  OTery  bod^,  than  when  managed  on 
the  present  plan.  In  r^^d  to  the  general  benefits  of  fidn,  it  is  impossibla 
to  enumerate  them ;  their  name  is  legion,  and  it  would  require  many  sheets. 
df  paper  to  name  them  all.  That  there  can  be  great  improvements  made  in 
their  management  hereafter,  no  one  can  doubt  Still,  in  whatever  waj  or 
shape  these  exhibitions  are  managed  or  held,  all  will  depend  on  the  people 
thcmoaelves,  whether  they  leam  any  thing  from  the  exhilHtion  or  not  They 
can  spend  their  time  to  good  advantage,  or  spend  it  in  a  listless,  careless  way, 
as  they  see  fit  Yours,  etc., 

Jhr^y  OL,  Jkcmber,  1864.  L.  Du&ajid. 

We  propose  now  to  give  these  questions  of  policy  a  more  careful  consideiv 
ation,  and  inquire — 

1.  Are  fsira  designed  for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  who  receive  the  pre^ 
minms!  Decidedly  not  The  premiums  themselves  are  awarded,  or  rather 
are  offered,  to  induce  competition.  But  competitbn  among  whom  f  Among 
two  or  three  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  country)  By  no  means.  This  cooir 
petition  is  for  all,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  entire  mass  of  farmers,  of 
emancipating  farm-labor  from  the  bondage  of  inefficiency,  ignorance,  misw- 
{Rehension,  and  miscalculation,  that  the  laborer  may  work  wisely  and  em* 
ciently  on  sound  theories  and  ciMrrect  principles,  and  become  the  mav  he 
ou^t  to  be. 

Mence  the  premium  is  merely  one  of  the  moving  agencies  which  are  to 
give  efficiency  to  the  &ir,  and  may  he  comparatively  unimportant  It  is  one 
of  ihe  inducements  held  out  to  cultivatora  of  the  soil  to  improve  their  own 
husbandry.    It  has  an  effect ;  but  to  what  extent  f 

Suppose  no  articles  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  committees  on  premiums 
were  to  be  seen  by  any  body  at  the  show.  The  animals  are  all  confined  ia 
sUhles,  and  the  spedmens  of  crops  ffrown  are  shut  up  in  private  apartmenta 
None  are  allowed  to  look  at  any  tning,  except  at  the  few  choice  specimeos 
for  which  a  premium  has  been  awarded  while  all  these  are  arrayed  in  a  rery 
conspicuous  place.  How  many  tickets  of  admission  could  be  sold  f  Scarcely 
one  to  a  thousand.  Nay,  how  many  competitors  for  those  premimus  would 
there  be  t    Not  one  where  there  are  now  a  hundred.    - 

Where  were  the  crowds  at  our  own  State  fiur,  last  fall?  Gazing  at  the 
few  things  which  obtained  the  premium!  No.  Fressin/grco  see  the  scoreB 
of  roadsters  in  swift  pace  in  the  rin^ — feAspB  fifty  competitors  to  a  prize; 
or  liBtening  to  the  explanations  of  we  owner  of  som^  i^ow  machine,  whioh 
was  on  exhibition ;  or  thropging  the  tent  filled  with  fiowers  and  fruits,  very 
few  specimens  out  of  hundreds  obtaining  any  premnuQ. 

Nay,  more  than  this.  If  every  artide  to  which  a  premium  is  awarded 
were  removed  from  view — burnt  up  or  destroyed — ^how  much  would  our 
£ui8  suffer  ?  Very  often,  the  loss  wouli  scarcely  be  noticed.  There  would 
be  still,  in  ahnost  every  such  coUectioOy  a  good  show  left ;  and  a  show  of  as 
good  things,  or  very  nearly  as  good~~*o  good  that  the  two  rivals  must  lie  side 
by  side  ere  the  superiority  of  ^cr  can  &  appreciated.  We  ask  again,  then, 
for  whose  benefit  ar^  &i£s  ipstitutedl 

2.  Are  they  .designed  for  the  especial  benefit  ot  those  who,  in  fact,  exhibit  t 
We  admit  that  such  do,  very  often,  receive  great  benefit  from  fiurs.  It  is 
the  very  best  way,  in  many  cases,  of  getting  the  attention  of  the  public  to  tike 
article  in  their  possession.   We  recendy  invited  one  whom  we  found  exhibit- 
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Hig  An  iDgemoiiB  laTention  to  advertiBeiib  our  journal.  **No,  sir,"  said  he; 
**  this  is  the  only  way  we  adrerUse."  He  was  wrpng.  After  seeing  the  thing 
on  the  grounds,  under  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  and  after  looking  at  seores 
of  other  things  equally  new,  and  perhaps  more  curious,  the  mind  of  the  speo- 
tator  is  bewildered,  and  while  the  exhibitor  may  think  that  all  leave  him  sen- 
sibly impressed  with  the  wonders  of  his  invention,  the  fact  is,  the  next  ma- 
diine  they  look  at  drives  out  all  otheis,  and  this  will  presently  be  made  to 
give  place  to  another.  But  when  they  come  to  sit  down  coolly  at  home,  and 
read  a  description  of  the  same  thing,  and  perhaps  an  editorial  commendation, 
they  are  &r  more  open  to  receiTO  abiding  impressions — he  more  so  than  if 
they  had  not  made  a  personal  examination  at  the  fair. 

While  inventors  and  producers  thus  gain  much  by  an  exhibition  of  the 
articles  they  may  have  on  sale,  the  impressum  is  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.  The  change  is  oitlt  on  him.  The  exhibitor  is  a  gainer  thereby, 
because  his  object  is  to  impress  the  people  with  a  conviction  that  he  fumiahes 
a  better  article  than  any  other. 

This  is  more  completely  and  entirely  the  case  in  exhibitions  of  machinery 
or  implements,  but  is  essentially  true  of  field-crops  and  animals.  Why  does 
A  or  B  exhibit  his  basket  of  com  f  To  show  that  he  has  done  better  than 
others,  has  pursued  methods  and  plans  that  were  more  successful ;  and  to 
those  who  see  that  com,  the  evidence  of  the  senses  outweighs  all  others.  To 
those  who  do  not  see,  the  award  of  a  premium  is  evidence,  and  this  award  b 
good  for  nothing  else,  except  as  it  was  required  as  a  means  of  procuring  that 
com  for  the  committee^s  tables.  The  offer  of  a  premium,  then,  is  only  a 
means  of  securing,  not  so  much  better  crops,  but  the  etndenee  that  better 
crops  may  be  grown  than  are  usually  obtained ;  and  that  many,  not  one  or 
two^  but  many,  do,  in  fact,  secure  such  crops,  and  find  it  to  their  advantage 
so  to  do. 

If  every  body  would  raise  crops  as  good  as  those  which  obtain  the  fiist 
premium,  it  might  be  that  no  premium  would  be  expedient  No  premium 
would  be  expedient  unless  something  still  better,  not  yet  attained^  was  to  be 
looked  for. 

VF^  are  brought  back,  therefore,  to  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  all 
shows  \*,  to  effect,  through  the  bbksbs,  the  mass  of  the  people.  We  say 
through  tbe  senses,  though  not  necessarily  or  exclusively  at  the  fair.  The 
fair  is  the  fitt(  only  of  a  series  of  more  private  exhibitions  and  conversations 
and  discussionik  if  mere  reading  an  account  of  such  and  such  productions 
was  all  that  is  re^ured,  all  fairs  might  be  dispensed  with.  Then  a  few  itin- 
erant committees,  ^nointed  and  paid  by  the  State,  might  be  the  v«ry  beet 
thing ;  and  we  shali,Vdeed,  have  something  to  say  on  that  matter  before  we 
are  through  with  this  sifoject 

We  come,  then,  to  ths  inquiry,  whether,  in  itself  considered,  it  is  best  to 
tax  this  same  public  with  such  an  assessment  as  will  hinder  them  from  seeing 
that  show.  The  answer  is  perfectly  obvious.  Such  a  plan  is  suicidal  and 
without  excuse.  Whether  a  demanaof  six,  twelve,  or  twenty  cents  will  bare 
this  effect,  we  do  not  now  stop  to  ioqui^ 

Bat  money  must  be  had,  premiums  musv  be  paid,  various  expenses  must 
be  incurred,  and  the  fiwr  is  indispensable  to  H,md  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture. Men  are  so  free  from  selfishness^  that  they  vill  not  look  after  their  own 
interest,  unless  the  effort  is  accompanied  with  some  Bodworth^s  band — some- 
thing, at  least,  to  make  some  kind  of  a  noise.  Hence  noise  has  become  of 
▼^  great  con»deration  in  civilissed  communities.  It  not  only  keeps  Louis 
STapdbon  on  his  throne,  but  is  of  very  great  importance  in  rearing  calTea 
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and  raising  potatoes.  The  only  question  is,  What  is  the  best  method  of 
makiDg  the  noise,  or  who  shall  pay  for  the  powder  ?  Let  us  examine  this 
question. 

The  first  inquiry,  as  it  occurs  to  us,  is  whether  these  institutions  are  among 
the  ""  benevolent,"  so  called,  or  the  self  or  mutual-improving.  We  should 
place  them  among  the  latter,  the  mutual-improvement  class,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  very  numerous  one.  If  we  are  right  in  this,  our  investigation  will 
be  very  short  For  among  all  these,  it  is  proper  and  usual  for  them  to  pay 
in  common  their  own  expenses.  A  parish  library  is  to  be  bought  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all.  Then  the  parish  must  pay  for  it,  by  tax  or  contribu- 
tion* The  former  plan  is  always  just,  the  latter  sometimes  expedient.  A 
mutual  insurance  company  is  to  be  carried  on.  Who  foots  the  bills  f  Each 
member,  pro  rata.  Illustrations  are  needless,  the  theory  is  so  plain.  Those 
who  choose  to  go  into  the  enterprise  must  stand  in  their  lot  But  many  will 
not  do  so.  They  ''  can't  afford  it"  Then  the  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding 
must  be  abandoned,  and  the  next  best  means  attempted,  or  the  plan  mtist  be 
^dropped.    Voluntary  subscription  is  next  in  order. 

Now,  why  should  A  and  B  and  C,  each  give  more  than  his  share  ?  Be- 
cause he  has  it  to  give,  and  feels  the  importance  of  the  subject.  At  whose 
cost  is  the  temperance  reform  sustained  I  At  the  cost  of  those  who  totally 
abstain,  and  who  do  not  need  the  reform.  Who  sustain  all  the  isms  of  the 
day  t  Those  who  are  sufficiently  persuaded  of  their  importance  to  onen  their 
puTBe-strings  in  their  behalf.  The  agricultural  reform  being  one  of  tnis  class, 
those  who  feel  its  importance,  and  they  alone,  can  be  relied  upon  to  sustain 
it  But  suppose  this  reliance  Ms  you,  what  then  f  Take  tne  third  best 
means  ?  It  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not  be  so.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  awhile,  and  bring  up  the  people  to  a  better  state  of  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject But  the  trouble  then  would  be,  that  the  fair  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  for  ginnff  vitality  and  power  to  the  truth  on  this  vety  subject  This 
^t»  then,  ^ould  be  allowed  its  proper  influence  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  refused  to  subscribe  for  this  object 

We  have  been  somewhat  celebrated  in  our  day  for  otk  advocacv  of  the 
doctrine  of  Protection  to  American  Industry.  Our  jlein  of  principles  have 
not  changed  one  iota,  though  our  hopes  and  expectations  are  essentially, 
modified.    But  we  venture  here  a 

Novel  Form  of  In^iutrial  Protectioii* 

If  the  State  is  benefited  by  tfie  prepress  of  American  industry,  as  it  surely 
is ;  if  it  is  the  State  which  i«  reformed  in  all  such  progress  as  that  now  solicit- 
ing our  attention,  as  it  <:ertainly  is,  then  the  State  is,  in  fact,  the  community 
which  should  tax  itoel^  a°d  the  people  have  no  causey  of  complaint  for  any 
such  assessment.  It  ^s  equally  true  that  all  outsiders  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  thing*;  and  if  they  *'come  in"  at  all,  it  must  be  on  our  own  terms. 
Now,  8upp<)se  we  should  agree  that  any  may  come  in,  provided  a  certain 
amount  or  per  centage  of  the  articles  thus  brought  in  and  sold  shall  be  put 
into  ^ar.own  treasury,  to  form  a  Fund  to  be  expended  for  our  own  improve- 
m^t^  to  enable  us  to  produce  the  very  best  specimens  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion in  the  very  best  manner.  It  is  unquestionably  better  that  each  unit, 
whether  individual  or  social,  should  be  independent  of  all  others,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  these  necessary  products  of  labor  are  concerned.  It  is  desirable  that 
no  *'  neighbor"  should  be  obliged  to  ask  favors  of  another,  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  successfully  his  own  ^gitimate,  regular,  and  desirable  and  even  indis- 
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pensable  calling,  whether  this  neoefln^  inrolve  one  or  one  handred  items. 
This  seems  clear. 


These  oulsiders  would  like  to  sell  us  lots  of  linen  goods,  iron  in 
forms,  etc,  etc.  We  have  agreed  to  suffer  them  to  do  so  at  certain  rates. 
Now,  let  the  commiUee  of  arran^emetUa  at  Washington,  who  say  that  things 
must  remain  as  they  are,  so  arrange  the  matter  that  all  or  a  certain  share  of 
the  profits  of  these  sales  of  the  property  of  outsiders,  shall  be  given  to  our 
State  societies,  (there,  perhaps,  to  be  further  subdivided,)  to  be  expended  in  ' 
instructing  us  how  to  produce  the  highest  and  best  specimens  of  the  aame 
kind  among  ourselves.  In  other  wor£,  our  Society  will  admit  outsiders  to 
sell  on  our  own  grounds  and  in  our  warehouses,  provided  they  will  pay  us 
what  we  consider  a  fair  price  for  this  right,  in  competition  with  our  own  pro- 
ducts. While  we  are  unwilling  to  tax  ourselves  for  self-improvement,  this 
plan  would  work  out  magidficent  results.  Minute  calculAtions  and  apportion- 
ments would  be  too  tedious,  of  course ;  but  we  might  make  a  general  wpor- 
tionment.  ^The  essential  point  of  the  thing  is,  that  the  management  at  Wadi- 
ington  shall  secure  to  the  State  societies,  as  trustees,  an  amount  for  agiicd^ 
tural  and  mechanical  improvement  at  home,  which  shall  be  a  fair  equivalent 
for  any  loss  by  the  competition  of  outsiders,  which  may  be  permitted  on  our 
ovm  ml.  If  we  shall  prove  ourselves  incompet^t  to  the  work  of  prodndag 
the  very  best  qualities,  and  in  indefinite  amounts,  after  a  fair  trial,  then  1^  all 
the  gates  of  our  inclosure  be  thrown  down,  and  all  our  fairs,  through  all  oar 
States  and  territories,  be  turned  into  commons.  Would  not  any  fiumer  justly 
complain  if  he  was  obliged  to  furnish  the  necessary  fadlities  in  his  own  build- 
ings, for  a  rival  from  a  distance  to  sell  the  y^xj  same  articles  he  produoos,  and 
in  which  competition  is  hazardous  to  himself  f 

But  the  form  in  which  we  have  presented  this  may  be  thought  ^  too  poli- 
tical.^'  In  fact,  we  think  it  entirely  politie,  and  we  will  be  content  il^  in  any 
form,  our  political  governments — ^who  do  almost  every  thing  because  it  is 
politic  or  policy,  and  not  because  it  is  just — ^will  carry  out  a  plan  of  this  sort; 
and  we  do  etrenuously  omtend  that  our  national  and  State  governments 
ought  to  furnisk  liberal  provision  for  expenditures  of  this  description.  It 
might  reasonably  be  Tcn^uired,  that  all  lands  of  useful  industry  should  be  alike 
encouraged  by  premiums  and  otherwise ;  and  then  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  measure  should  be  deemed  undesirable  or  impracticable.  All  that  is 
necessary  is,  that  the  farnung  ^ud  manufacturing  industiy  of  the  country 
should  demand  this  for  themselves,  mid  the  thing  is  done.  One  million  of 
dollars  apportioned  among  the  States,  vrould  give  an  average  of  more  than 
$30,000  to  each  State,  and  even  much  mort  than  this  might  be  ^ven.  Our 
national  treasury  is  running  over,  but  no  one  dieams  of  distributing  of  its 
profusion  among  the  farmers  and  mechanics,  fer  the  improvement  of  their 
several  crafts,  thoagh  these  are  the  veiy  men  who  sust^n  the  institutions  of 
the  country. 

We  have  said  that  premiums  are  or  may  be  comparatively  unimpOTtant 
among  the  instrumentalities  used  for  this  object.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  say  that  they  should  be  r^^ded  chiefly  as  the  indirect  means  of  good, 
rather  than  as  having  any  value  of  their  own.  Thus,  when  premiuaou  and 
other  means  of  power  over  men's  curiosity,  selfishness,  love  of  gain,  eta,  have 
done  their  work,  of  securing  the  attention  of  the  public  in  one  or  several 
places  of  convocation,  then  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  carefully-drawn  state- 
ments of  the  processes  adopted,  all  the  circumstances  involved,  with  theerrors 
of  previous  years ;  the  details  of  experiments,  whether  successful  or  unsac- 
'^ssful ;  oroDositions  for  future  experiments ;  suggestions  in  regard  to  new 
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maehinerj  and  new  applications ;  spedmeos  of  very  high  styles  of  producl^ 
of  any  kind,  as  of  printing,  weaving,  paper-making,  etc^  etc  Thus  all  may 
be  alike  encouraged  to  emulate  these  higher  specimens  of  skill,  and  a  general 
attention,  at  tho  same  time,  be  secured  at  these  annual  or  semi-annual  convo* 
cations,  which  might  continue  for  several  successive  days.  Were  no  other 
expenditures  demanded  in  such  cases,  this  amount  of  time  and  labor  would 
be  cheeifully  given,  and,  no  doubt,  prove  very  profitable. 

The  actual  view  of  fine  products  of  the  farm,  or  shop,  or  mill,  we  think,  of 
vastly  higher  value  than  the  most  eloquent  harangue  on  theories  or  on  fact& 
The  premium  is  only  valuable  as  it  leads  to  this  other  and  greater  good. 
Hence  the  infiuenoe  of  the  latter  should  be  as  widely  extended  as  possible. 
The  boy,  in  his  teens,  may  be  essentially  affected  for  a  whole  life  as  a  farmer 
Dy  such  an  exhibition.  Many  a  fruit-grower  or  raiser  of  cattle  would  then  be 
stimulated  to  adopt  practices  of  vital  importance  in  the  improvement  of  our 
stocL  Many'  a  dairy-maid  might  there  be  inspired  with  a  sort  of  esprit  de 
corps^  which  would  exert  a  controlling  influence  upon  these  products  of  the 
fann.  This  kind  of  training  might  awaken  a  prtde  of  production  in  every 
department  of  farm  work,  which  would  deserve  the  name  of  revolution,  when 
contrasted  vrith  the  general  indifference  now  prevalent  among  a  large  major- 
ity of  our  citizens. 

We  have  often  said  that  our  formers  need  not  information  half  so  much  as 
means,  to  place  them  all  among  our  men  of  progress.  One  form  in  which 
•  capital  might  be  used  to  very  great  advantage,  tiirough  the  agency  of  agri- 
cmtund  societies,  is  by  loaning  money,  with  or  without  interest,  for  a  term  of 
two  or  three  years,  to  enable  farmers  of  small  means  to  cultivate  their  lands. 
Increased  products  would  furnish  the  means  of  repayment  and  leave  them  in 
possession  of  fertile  acres  in  place  of  barren,  worn-out  wastes.  The  loan  might 
be  repaid  by  a  •certain  amount  of  each  year's  crop,  or  by  the  excess  of  all 
over  BO  mudi  per  acre,  when  expended  under  direction,  and  thus  more  be 
received  than  was  given,  while  the  fiumer  also  has  more,  beside  his  improved 
lands.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  money  now  paid  as  premiums,  if 
laid  out  as  interest  for  money  hired,  even  from  the  banks,  for  such  uses, 
would  not  accomplish  more  good  than  it  does  now.  Certainly  it  is  true  that 
a  capital  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  State  stocks,  might  be  created, 
costing  no  man  a  farthing,  but  the  whole  manufactured  out  of  a  quire  of 
paper,  and  at  the  only  possible  cost  of  the  States  name.  We  can  see  no 
objection  whatever  to  Bvm.  an  operation,  to  any  reasonable  amount.  It  is  not 
fictitious  issue  for  currency,  but  a  State  loan  for  a  specific  purpose.  All  that 
the  State  could  be  liable  for  could  be  most  abundantiy  secured  in  various 
ways,  80  that  no  loss^  in  any  event,  would  be  anticipated.  But  on  the  other 
band,  a  fund  of  actual  value  to  an  indefinite  extent  might,  in  due  time,  be 
acquired  by  the  payments  of  instalments,  from  time  to  time,  by  those  who 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  loans.  Then  the  whole  operation  would  be,  not 
more  safe,  but  become  a  solid  and  substantial  fund,  the  rexy  erection  of 
whic^  has  alrea^  renovated,  perhaps  half  the  farncts  of  the  State,  and  its 
future  operations  secure  constant  and  important  progress  in  every  branch  of 
home  industry,  whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop. 

There  is  anothw  form  of  service,  which,  we  thins,  our  agricultural  societies 
might  render  at  a  trifling  cost.  When  we  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over  a 
8clu>ol,  we  did  much  by  honorary  marks.  Not  only  each  boy  might  earn 
them,  but  a  series  of  benches — ^that  is,  the  occupants  of  them — was  also  enti- 
tled to  ihem«  Thus  the  more  orderly,  or  more  gentiemanly  half,  as  the  eaat- 
ern  and  western,  received,  each  week,  some  valued  distinction.    So  our  com- 
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mittees  might  do  vitJi  towns  or  distriets.  Some  men  have  a  measure  of  town 
pride,  who  have  no  love  of  self-reform.  Thej  like  to  belong  to  a  handsome 
company,  military  or  any  thing  else ;  though  they  have  no  love  for  tactics  or 
strict  discipline.  When  the  best  town  team  is  honored  with  a  premium,  as  H 
is  in  many  counties  in  Massachusetts,  a  farmer  may  buy  a  yoke  of  good  oxen, 
from  this  sort  of  pride,  when  he  wopld  not  do  so  from  any  love  of  good  cat- 
tle. So  the  general  condition  of  the  several  districts  or  towns  in  each  and 
all  the  several  points  of  good  husbandry  might,  at  least,  be  given  in  a  care- 
fully-drawn report,  the  facts  being  determineid  by  actual  observation.  Thus 
we  have  work  for  a  travelling  committee,  named  in  the  former  part  of  this 
paper,  on  whom  also  the  weekly  or  monthly  supervision  of  all  farms  entered 
for  premium  as  the  "best-managed  farms"  would  naturally  devolve.  Tb^ 
same  committee  might  also  inspect,  with  little  additional  trouble,  all  experi- 
ments going  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  society.  In  fact,  the  difficulty 
would  consist  in  making  the  selection  of  those  services  which  should  seem 
most  urgent,  rather  than  in  finding  out  how  to  occupy  such  a  committee  to 
advantage.  This  labor  would  now  seem  premature  in  some  communities. 
When  we  have  advanced  far  enough  to  employ  such  committees,  many  ques- 
tions will  naturally  present  themselves  as  to  the  duties  to  be  required  of  them. 
It  is  only  just,  however,  to  suggest  that  several  societies  in  New-England,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere,  have  had  such  committees  for  several  years. 
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The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  will 
be  lield  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Wednesday,  February  28, 1865.  Business 
of  importance  will  come  before  the  meeting;  A  new  election  of  officers  is 
to  be  made,  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  every  State  and  territory  should 
be  represented.  Lectures  and  interesting  discussions  are  expected  on  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  the  objects  of  the  Association,  by  distinguished  scientific 
and  practical  agriculturists.  The  various  Agricultural  Societies  of  the  coun- 
try are  respectfully  requested  to  send  delegates  to  this  meeting ;  and  all  gen- 
tlemen who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  American  agriculture,  who  would 
promote  a  more  cordial  spirit  of  intercourse  between  the  different  sections  of 
our  land,  and  who  would  elevate  this  most  important  pursuit  to  a  position  of 
greater  usefulness  and  honor,  are  also  invited  to  be  present  on  this  occasion. 

W.  S.  King,  Secretary.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  PresH, 


REPORT  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY  (MASS.)   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Proctor,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Essex  County  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society.  This  connty, 
the  home  of  Pickering  and  his  compeers,  is  not  famous  in  its  political  renown 
alone ;  it  raises  mxn.  And  though  not  remarkable,  generally,  for  the  quality 
•of  its  soil,  it  can  show  a  list  of  farms,  and  farmers,  and  farm  producta,  that 
would  honor  any  county  in  New-England.  But  we  took  up  our  pen  to  com- 
mend and  make  extracts  from  some  of  these  reports;  and  first  from  that  on 
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**It  may  be,  and  may  remain  a  general  truth,  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Hampshire  County  Committee  of  last  year,  '  No  one  breed 
is  best  adapted  to  all  locations  and  circumstances.'  It  can  hardly  be  credited, 
howeyer,  for  a  moment,  that  the  answers  to  inquiries  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  some  two  years  ago,  making  a  different  and  dis- 
tinct breed  necessary  for  almost  every  State,  are  to  be  taken  as  literally  true. 
May  it  not  be  fairly  questioned  whether  there  are  really  as  many  distinct 
breeds  of  swine  as  there  appear  to  be  ? 

And  might  not  a  better  knowledge  of  animal  physiology  aid  us  in  account- 
ing for  the  fact  that  different  breeds  of  swine  are  so  often  recommended  for 
the  same  or  a  neighboring  locality  9  Or  to  be  more  explicit,  has  it  not  often 
been  found  true,  Uiat  of  the  same  litter  of  pigs  some  die  and  some  live — and 
of  those  that  live,  a  part  shall  do  well  and  the  rest  shall  not  ?  And  what 
batcher  of  swine  is  not  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  the  po$t  mortem  examina- 
tion often  reveals  the  diseased  liver,  with  its  large  or  small  ulcers,  or  worms 
in  the  intestines  requiring  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  taken  by  the  ani- 
mal for  their  support;  or  other  diseased  organs,  not  easily  detected,  even 
when  the-animal  is  slaughtered,  and  almost  always  unsuspected  till  then  ?  In 
short,  may  not  adventitious  circumstances  have  often,  most  undeservedly, 
given  complexion  to  our  ideas  of  the  value  of  our  breeds  of  swine  f" 

^*The  following  from  the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  for  1858,  compiled 
by  our  indefatigable  Secretary,  Mr.  Flint,  page  364,  will  show  how  little  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  upon  opinions  often  formed  and  expressed  upon  this  sub- 
ject The  question  put  to  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  con- 
tained in  the  United  States  Commissioner's  circular,  was,  ^  What  is  the  best 
breed  of  hogs  V  and  says  the  writer,  New-Hampshire  answers  *  The  Suffolk ;' 
Conneeticnt,  ^  A  mixture  of  the  old-fashioned  hog  with  Berkshire  and  the 
China  breed  does  very  well ;'  New- York,  by  three  of  her  citizens,  separately, 
says,  'Berkshires  and  Leicesters;'  New-Jersey  answers,  ^A  cross  with  the 
Berkshire ;'  Pennsylvania  says, '  A  cross  of  the  Berkshires  and  Chester  Coun- 
ty f  Virginia  says,  'IrislI  Grazier  and  mixed  Berkshire  are  our  common 
«tock ;'  Georgia  answers,  *  The  best  breeds  for  the  climate  are  the  Woburn 
uid  Grazier ;'  Mississippi  says, '  The  best  hogs  I  have  tried  are  the  Berk-*« 
shires;'  Texas,  'Irish  Grazier;'  Tennessee  says,  *The  common  old  Grazier 
mixed  with  the  Hindoo  breed.'  And  without  following  the  language  too 
literally,  it  may  be  added,  that  while  Kentucky  is  satisfied  with  the  '  Wo- 
burn* only,  her  more  voracious  neighbor,  Ohio,  must  have  the  '  Leicester,' 
'Bedford,'  'Chinese,'  and  the  'Calcutta;'  and  while  Missouri  takes  a  cross  of 
the  '  black  Berkshire'  and  the  '  white  Irish,'  Florida  says  that '  for  the  range, 
or  shift-for-yourself  system,  the  long-nosed  Pike  stands  A  No.  1.' 

And  when  it  appears  as  it  does  from  the  same  source,  that  a  hundred 
pounds  of  com  yield  in  some  cases  '  but  eight  pounds  of  pork,'  and  in  others 
*  forty  pounds,'  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be  something  more  than  the 
peculiarities  of  breed  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  explaining  these  results. 
Not  indeed,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  accidents  of  diseased 
organs,  etc.,  referred  to,  would  account  for  all  this  variety  of  opinion  ;  and 
least  of  all  would  we  intimate  that  gentlemen  answer  the  Commissioner  with- 
out suitable  reflection.  But  great  as  is  the  confusion  and  apparent  number 
of  breeds,  and  the  mixing  up  of  breeds,  there  might  be  found  to  be  less  of 
both,  we  think,  if  the  '  accidents'  were  fewer,  or  if  we  were  better  able  to 
detect  them. 
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It  is  a  fair  question,  and  an  important  one  to  begin  with,  What  and  how 
man  J  breeds  of  bogs  are  there  really  distinct !  &me  are  so,  dearij— bvt 
the  question  is  not  easily  determined,  and  no  discussion  of  it  is  proposed  in 
this  report.  The  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  the  Suffolk  is  &  distinct, 
original  breed.  Let  it  be  so  considered.  Now,  is  it  the  best  breed  for  gooe- 
ral  use  in  the  county  of  Essex  ?  It  is  notj  even  though  it  is  true  that  the 
pork  of  this  breed  is  much  esteemed,  and  generally  commands  from  oDd  to 
two  cents  a  pound  eitra  in  Boston  market  The  reason  is  obvious;  they 
come  to  maturity  at  a  very  early  age,  and  never,  or  rarely  wjeigh  more  thm 
250  to  300  pounds.  There  is  a  real  difficulty  in  keeping  them  from  taking 
on  fat,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  their  getting  any  considerable  growth  at  all  Dr. 
J.  Kittredge  informed  the  Committee,  while  examining  his  pure  Suffolk  boan, 
that  he  could  with  difficulty  keep  them  low  enough  in  flesh  to  answer  for 
breeders  or  to  bring  to  the  show.  Their  keeping  hi^  been  one  quart  of  meal 
a  day,  with  the  house  slops,  and  raw  apples,  both  sweet  and  sour;  and  upon 
this  keeping  they  were  fat,  notwithstanding  the  large  one  had  served  fbr  forty- 
two  sows,  and  the  small  one  for  twenty  to  thirty,  since  last  sprieg.  It  seems 
therefore  now  clear,  that  the  Sufiblks,  being  easy  to  fat,  (indeed,  being  alvajs 
fat,  it  is  said,  after  being  a  month  old,)  are  a  suitable  breed  to  cross  with. 

The  only  remaining  difficulty  is,  to  know  and  obtain  the  best  breed  for 
crossing  with  them.  And  first,  it  should  not  be  the  Chinese,  becanse  they 
iodine  to  fatten  too  much  on  the  belly  and  too  little  on  the  back,  and  bddes, 
according  to  Youatt,  they  are  too  oily,  and  do  not  make  good  bacon.  Nei- 
ther should  they  cross  with  either  the  Berkshire  or  Byfield,  because  both  are 
too  small  and  snug-boned,  to  make  a  large  h(^.  But  probably,  to  put  a  ease 
within  the  reach  of  all,  almost  any  of  the  large  kind,  the  *  old-fashioned 
kind/  would  make  a  good  crossing  with  the  Suffolk.^ 

"  As  the  *  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts*  by  Mr.  Flint,  referred  to  in  the 
early  part  of  this  Report,  is  not  likely  to  be  seen  by  all  whp  may  see  our 
County  Society's  Transactions,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  draw  upon  the  Report 
of  the  Norfolk  County  Society's  Committee  on  Swine,  for  last  year,  in  rdar 
tion  to  one  point.  It  is  a  report  prepared  with  great  care,  and  contains, 
moreover,  a  treatise  upon  swine,  by  Sanford  Howard,  of  unusual  valoe. 

The  point  about  to  be  mentioned,  taken  from  the  report,  refenred  to, » 
discussed  by  another  writer.  This  writer  starts  the  idea,  and  refeis  to  *6M 
in  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1821,'  as.  an  authority  for  the  theory,  tm 
the  maUy  by  whom  the  female  ie  destined  to  receive  her  first  progeny^  siiu^ 
a  character  upon  every  subseqtient  produce^  even  by  other  maUs  /  As  no  facto 
are  cited  in  support  of  this  theory,  it  will  be  doubted  by  many,  of  oonwe.  u, 
however,  it  should  have  the  effect  of  inducing  those  having  valuable  ^"^^ 
be  careful  in  selecting  the  boar  to  which  the  young  sow  shall  go  for  t»^®  "'? 
time,  the  hint  will  not  be  lost.  And  to  apply  the  rule  in  our  ^^^^^ 
would  seem  a  clear  case,  that,  if  those  having  laige*franaed  sows  of  any  brew, 
and  living  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  a  pure-blooded  Suffolk,  womdtoKe 
the  pains  to  carry  them  to  such  boars,  they  would  be  well  compensated  oy 
the  extra  price  they  would  obtain  for  their  pigs,  or  by  the  quantity  and  qu«- 
ity  of  the  pork  if  they  should  keep  them,  or  sell  them  at  market"^  . . 

Another  admirable  report,  by  Thos.  E.  Payson,  Bsqu,  deserves  cw«»J 
attention,  especially  from  the  farmers  of  New-England,     we  refer  to  tb«  <>» 

SHEEP. 

In  discussing  the  question  whether  sheep  are  profitable  there,  and  wM 
the  best  breed  of  sheep,  he  proceeds  as  follows : 


J 
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^Bat  why  speenlate^upon  a  matter  which  is  capable  of  proof;  and  that, 
too,  by  the  best  eyidence  possible— the  testimony  or  experience  ?  This  testi- 
mony is  all  one  way,  so  far  as  the  information  of  your  committee  extends, 
and  that  is,  that  sheep  are  very  profitable  animals  in  Essex  county,  to  the 
general  fiurmer.  Not  only  has  this  been  the  case  since  the  demand  for  lamb 
and  mutton  has  increased — and  the  prices  of  wool  have  sometimes  ranged 
high — ^but  takinff  sdl  things  into  the  account,  it  has  ulways  been  true.  A 
member  of  our  iBoard  of  Trustees,  lately  deceased,  whose  opinions  always 
received,  as  they  deserved,  great  consideration,  and  were  seldom  found  to  be 
wrong,  used  to  say  that  a  pasture  which  would  carry  twenty  head  of  fuli- 
grown  cattle,  and  for  which  that  number  was  suflScient,  would  carry  twenty 
%eep  besides,  without  detriment  to  the  cattle,  and  with  positive  benefit  to  the 
pasture.  However  {his  may  be,  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  a  small  flock 
of  sheep  are  as  profitable  as  any  stock  a  farmer  can  keep.  Admit  this  to  be 
so,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  them  far  more  profitable. 

We  have  had,  heretofore,  ^th  very  few  exceptions,  what  are  termed  the 
old-faahioned  breed  of  ^eep,  which  is  no  breed  at  all,  or  rather  a  mongrel 
intermingling  of  several  breeds ;  some  with  long  wool,  more  with  short  wool, 
others  between  long  and  short — ^but  ail  of  them  deficient  in  what  is  most  and 
permanently  profitable,  to  wit,  weighs  of  carcase.  The  raising  of  sheep  for 
their  wool  mainly,  or  exclusively,  must  be  left  to  districts  of  country  where 
pasturage  abounds,  and  which  are  remote  from  markets.  With  us  the  car- 
case is  to  be  looked  to,  rather  than  the  fleece.  This  deficiency  of  carcase  can 
be  entirely  remedied  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense.  Sheep  of  improved 
breeds — ^introduced  from  England  by  men  of  ample  means  and  enlarged 
views,  have  become  so  numerous  that  any  farmer  can  improve  his  flock 
ahnost  without  money — certainly  at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  Leicestersr 
and  South-Downs,  or  grade  animals  largely  impregnated  with  their  respective 
blood,  can  be  obtained  anywhere  —and  any  of  them  would  give  increased 
value  to  the  progeny  of  our  ordinary  sheep.  The  Leicesters  have  long 
headed  the  list  of  English  sheep,  but  recently  either  some  of  the  less  aristo- 
cratic families  have  stolen  a  march  upon  them  or  the  taste  of  eTohn  Bull  has 
dianged ;  for  the  mutton  of  the  black-faced  breeds  is  worth  in  Smithfleld  mar- 
ket half  pence  per  pound  more  than  the  Leicesters.  We  take  it  that  the 
English  are  the  best  judges ;  and^  following  them,  South-Downs  are  to  be 
recommended  as  more  valuable  to  us  here  than  Leicesters.  They  certainly 
are  to  be  so  recommended,  if  the  fashion  of  feeding  or  more  properly  starv- 
ing sheep,  hitherto  often  practised,  is  to  be  continued,  for  they  have  ^  a  pa- 
tience of  occasional  short  keep,  and  an  endurance  of  hard  stocking  equal  to 
any  other  sheep.' 

jBat  the  best  sheep,  (in  the  opinion  of  those  of  jour  committee  who  have 
seen  them,)  which  have  yet  been  introduced  to  the  United  States,  are  those 
lately  imported  by  Mr.  Fay,  of  Lynn — ^a  gentleman  to  whom  our  Society,  tor 
his  pecuniary  liberality,  is  under  many  obligations;  for  the  benefit  of  his 
snggestions  and  examples  far  more.  After  very  particular  and  extensive  ob- 
senration  of  different  breeds  and  different  flocks  of  the  same  breed,  Mr.  Fay 
selected  these,  as  in  his  opinion,  the  best  English  sheep  to  send  to  his  farm 
in  Esaex  county,  both  for  profit  and  improvement  These  sheep  have  been 
by  him  named  *  Oxfordshire  Downs.'  They  are  cross-bred  between  the  Cots- 
wold  and  pure  South-Down,  inheriting  from  the  former  a  carcase  exceeding 
in  weight  that  of  the  South-Down  from  one  fifth  to  one  quarter — a  fleece,  the 
fibre  of  which  is  somewhat  coarser  and  stronger,. it  is  true — but  weightier 
than  the  South-Down  by  one  third  to  one  half;  from  the  latter,  the  rotund- 
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itj  of  fonn  and  fullneaB  of  muacle  in  the  more  valtiable  parts,  witk  the  brown 
face  and  legs,  so  that  they  may  not  be  very  inaptly  term^,  Soath-Dowoi, 
enlarged  aSi  improved.  We  should  suppose  that  Uie  live  weight  of  either 
of  Mr.  Fay's  imported  bucks  would  exceed  two  hundred  pounds.  The  ewei 
are  larger  than  pure  South-Down  ewes',  in  like  proportion.  We  recommend 
to  those  farmers  of  the  county  who  are  interested  in  sheep-breeding,  to  look 
at  these  sheep.  The  sight  will  well  repay  the  expense  of  a  visit  £rom  any 
part  of  the  OommonwealtL 

With  these  various  and  abundant  materials  for  improvement  within  our 
reach,  and  with  the  certainty  that  the  raising  of  sheep,  even  unimproyed,  is 
profitable,  we  must  be  blind  to  our  interests  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  within  our  readi.  Hundreds  (tf  acres  of  pasture-land  in  the 
county,  partially  worn  out,  and  full  of  shrubs  which  the  cattle  reject,  may  be 
improved  by  stocking  with  sheep.  At  the  same  time  the  animals  thenoelyeB 
will  probably  pay  a  better  profit  than  any  other  farm  stock'* 

'*  Every  farm  is  not  adapted  to  sheep-breeding.  Those  best  adapted  to  the 
purpose  are  where  there  is  an  extent  of  elevated  pahluio,  buJi  ^  mc  aeein 
all  parts  of  the  county,  being  over-run  with  moss  and  worthless  bushes.  The 
improvement  of  such  would  add  much  to  the  agricultural  value  of  the  ooonty. 
In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  stocking  of  sheep  would  bring  about 
this  result. 

In  short,  your  committee  recommend  to  e^erj  farmer,  whose  land  is 
adapted  to  them,  to  make  trial  of  a  few  sheep.  Give  them  a  fair  chance  in 
summer — bestow  upon  them  moderate  care  at  all  seasons — ^hut  at  yeanmg 
time  give  them  your  undivided  attention — ^feed  well  afterwards,  particnlanj 
if  the  Iambs  are  dropped  early  in  the  year,  and  we  think  they  will  *aipj 
repay  the  pains  and  expense  which  may  be  bestowed  upon  them.'' 

ORAPXS. 

We  learn  from  the  report  on  this  subject,  that  Mr.  Blood,  of  Newbmyport, 
presented  grapes  for  premium,  which  were  produced  from  the  seeds  of  Ma- 
laga raisins.  They  are  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  and  ripen  by  the  last^ 
August  The  vines  have  been  in  bearing  nine  years,  and  have  never  ftiled 
to  produce  a  good  crop  in  the  natural  soil,  without  any  nursing,  such  as 
bone-manures,  guano,  etc  Slips  from  them  have  proved  as  prodoctive  m 
Vermont  and  New-Hampshire,  and  ripen  as  early  as  in  Essex  county,  ^nj 
committee  say  that  the  fruit  was  "juicy,  sweet,  and  pleasant,  but  lackw 
sprightliness  and  flavor."  But  they  do  not  consider  the  fruit  so  "snpenor 
to  others  as  to  deserve  a  premium  under  the  rules  of  the  Society.     , 

Other  reports  will  receive  attention  in  another  issue,  our  space  being  lim- 
ited.   One  on  Poultry,  by  H.  K  Oliver,  Esq.,  is  wonderfully  fuH  ^^^^ 
quotations  from  English  and  Latin  poetry,  the  former  ranging  from  Mo 
Gk>066's  Melodies  to  Milton,  and  all  alike  overflowing  with  fon  and  wit 
man  but  a  good  scholar  could  write  it,  and  no  man  who  is  injured  by  » 
abdominal  laugh  should  dare  to  read  it.     We  commend  it  to  all  who 
dyspeptic    But  let  no  devoted  lover  of  Shanghais  read  it    He  won 
once  call  "  cofiee  and  pistols  for  two."  .  ^ 

A  Report  on  Farm  Implements,  by  J.  W.  Proctor,  Esq.,  urges  "e  Ji»P^^ 
ance  of  what  we  have  so  strenuously  advocated — the  more  liberal  us  ^^ 
implements  on  the  farm.    We  wish  our  excellent  friend  ^^"^^.?^r^igjse 
views  more  in  defail  in  these  pages,  and  in  a  practical  form.     "  i»  '^^  P 
consider  himself  notified  accordingly  9 
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BUILDING    MATERIALS. 

Caen  Stonb. — ^We  present,  in  this  number,  but  a  single  one  of  the 
important  building  stones  not  already  described,  and  that  a  new  stone  in  this 
country,  and  not  very  well  understood.  It  is  from  Caen,  in  Normandy,  and 
18  extensivdy  used  across  the  Atlantic  Its  more  noticeable  properties  are  as 
follows: 

It  is  a  species  of  yellow  limestone,  a  mingling  of  yellow  or  cream  color 
and  white.  It  yields  with  great  facility  to  the  mallet  and  chisel ;  and  when 
the  Btirface  is  fresh,  it  may  even  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Ab  it  is  longer  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  becomes  harder.  From  its  appearance,  there  might  be  some 
doubt  as  to  its  durability.  1^  grain  is  less  compact  than  our  marbles ;  and 
if  it  should  be  found  so  porous  as  to  absorb  moisture  too  freely,  it  might 
receive  damage  from  our  severe  frosts.  Still  we  have,  at  least,  the  experience 
of  the  present  winter,  and  find,  as  yet,  no  such  redult  The  Nassau  Bank, 
the  whole  surface  of  which  is  of  this  stone,  exhibits  no  sign  of  disintegration 
that  we  can  discover.  Several  buildings  in  this  city,  recently  erected,  are  con- 
«tructed  with  this  material.  Some  dwelling-houses  in  Ninth  street  and  in 
Sixteenth  street,  have  fronts  of  the  Oaen  stone.  A  new  building  on  Hie  Fifth 
avenue,  opposite  Madison  Square,  is  now  going  up,  of  the  same  material. 
The  Unitarian  church,  still  unfinished,  comer  of  Fourth  avenue  and  Twenti- 
eth street,  partly  of  this  material,  is  of  peculiar  construction.  The  outer  sur- 
&ce  on  ail  sides  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  Oaen  stose,  yellow  of  course, 
and  of  brick,  of  the  usual  red.  What  the  origin  of  this  idea  is,  we  can  sot 
say.  The  stripes  of  the  zebra,  etc,  run  the  other  way,  or  perpendicularly, 
while  these  are  horizontal.  Some  caviller  has  uncourteously  ninted  at  a  bar- 
ber's pole.  It  is  an  immediate  copy,  we  nndetstand,  ctf  '^  an  elegant  church 
on  the  Continent ;"  and  this,  to  many  minds,  is  explanation  and  recommend- 
ation quite  sufficient.  But  we  purpose  simply  to  describe,  without  any 
attempt  at  defense.  These  Caen  stones  are  some  twelve  inches  deep,  and 
these  are  succeeded  by  an  equal  height  of  bricks ;  and  thus  these  two,  the 
bricks  and  the  stone,  alternate  from  foundation  to  the  coving.  The  entire 
style  of  architecture  of  this  church  is  novel  in  this  country,  and  will  deserve 
special  mention,  no  doubt,  when  it  is  completed.  But  our  present  business 
<mly  relates  to  the  material  employed. 

In  the  new  Trinity  Chapel,  which,  by  tiie  way,  is  a  very  large  church,  yet 
unfinished,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  and  on  Twenty-fifth  street,  we  believe,  the 
Caen  stone  is  used  for  the  interior  lining.  We  should  think  it  admirably 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  It  is  light  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  which  can  not 
be  said  of  the  brown  sandstone  so  much  in  use  both  for  exterior  and  interior 
walk,  and  it  is  also  eomparatively  cheap.  It  is  brought  here  as  ballast,  at  a 
trifling  expense,  and  being  very  easily  worked,  it  may  be  made  to  present  any 
shapes  that  the  fancy  of  the  architect  may  prefer,  whether  in  the  forms  of 
BooldiDgs  or  more  labored  and  more  fisaidM  chisellings. 


Microscopic  PIants. — It  is  stated  that  a  French  gardener  has  reversed 
the  order  of  things,  and  instead  of  producing  colossal  vegetables,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  growing  microscopic  specimens,  which  are  said  to  contain  as  much 
of  the  nutritious  principle  as  vegetables  several  times  their  size. 
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TURPENTINE     CONVENTION. 

A  ComnsirrioN  of  ^ntlemen  interested  in  the  production  of  turpentine  has 
recently  been  held  in  Mobile,  Ala.  Col.  J.  S.  Deas  was  President^  aud  A.  G. 
Blount,  ikq.,  Secretary.  Able  committees  were  appointed  on  different 
branches  of  the  subject    Col.  R.  D.  James  presented  the  following  as  to  the 

BEST  MODE   OV  VAKINO  Aim  PRXPABINa  TimPENTHTE. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  CoL  Jamea»  upon 
the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  turpentine,  etc.,  beg  leave  to  make  the  follow- 
ing report :  That  the  character  of  the  soil  best  adapted  to  the  production  of 
the  turpentine  pine  should  be  of  Ught  and  porous  nature,  with  a  subsoil  of 
day,  capable  of  retaining  moisture.  The  pine  should  be  of  an  extended  low- 
growing  top,  with  thick  bark  and  sap-wood — the  trees  not  to  stand  so  thickly 
upon  the  land  as  to  be  too  mudi  shaded  by  the  overgrowing  foliage.  The 
number  of  boxes  to  be  cut  in  a  tree  should  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the 
same.  As  a  general  rule  for  cutting  boxes,  the  committee  ree(Hnmend  the 
following  standard:  the  box  to  be  thirteen  inches  in  horizontal  width,  tkree 
and  a  half  inches  in  horizontal  depth,  and  seven  inches  in  pef^eiKlicuIar 
d#pth ;  this  will  pieduce  a  box  of  the  capacity  of  one  and  a  quarter  quarto, 
which,  after  a  few  jears'  use,  will  be  reduced  to  a  box  capable  of  containing 
a  full  quart  only ;  which,  from  experience,  your  committee  believe  to  be  the 
most  profitable  siis.  Taking  a  tree  ca{>able  of  sustaining  two  boxes,  they 
would  recommend  that  the  boxes  be  cut  side  by  side,  with  a  life-streak  of 
bark  of  four  inches  intervening  between  them,  in  preference  to  cutting  them 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  that  one  third  or  more  of  the  bark  should  be  left 
for  the  support  of  the  tree,  the  boxes  to  be  cut  just  at  the  bulge  of  the  tree 
near  the  root  of  the  same.  The  comers  of  the  boxes  should  be  cut  out  with 
the  inclination  of  the  iace  of  the  box,  and  to  extend  in  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  outer  corners  of  the  same,  so  as  to  show  a  line  horizontal  and  the  top 
of  the  box — ^the  object  of  chipping  \mng  to  expose  a  new  surface  of  the  pores 
for  the  exudation  of  the  turpentine.  The  cut  of  the  hacker  should  extend  a 
half  inch  in  depth  into  the  tree,  and  one  fourth  in  altitude,  and  the  chipping 
should  be  renewed  once  a  week.  The  best  instrument  for  the  purpose  is  ihe 
hacker  with  a  small  bowl,  to  be  kept  exceedingly  sharp,  and  the  best  instru- 
ment for  sharpening  the  same  is  the  atone  known  as  the  Siam  hone  or  slip. 
Your  oonmiittee  have  nothing  new  to  suggest  or  recommend  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  dipping,  or  the  best  instrument  for  that  purpose ;  but,  in  reference 
to  the  scrape  or  hard  turpentine,  they  would  advise  the  use  of  doths  instead 
of  the  old-fitthioned  box  for  receiving  the  same.  The  committee  would 
recommend  the  light  iron  axle  two-horse  wagon,  as  the  most  expeditious  and 
economical  for  hauling  turpentine.  The  frame  for  the  barrels  should  be 
made  of  4  x  6-inch  scantling,  with  segments  of  circles  cut  therein,  one  balf 
across  the  upper  face  of  the  same  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  barrels,  with  two 
interior  parallel  rails,  so  that  when  either  end  of  a  barrel  is  removed  from  the 
concave  which  it  occupies,  it  can  be  rolled  from  the  wagon  on  a  smooth  sur- 
face. The  committee  would  recommend  that  when  £e  distiller  can  avail 
himself  of  a  hill-side,  the  simplest  plan  to  elevate  turpentine  to  thestill,  is  to 
extend  a  railway  frdin  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  platform.  If  upon  a  level 
plain,  the  use  of  the  machine  employed  by  flour-mills  to  elevate  their  sacks 
and  barrels  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  mill,  the  said  machine  being  a  plat- 
form, ynth  four  upright  posts,  with  a  roller  in  the  head  of  each,  two  ropes 
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from  ihe  roiof  oi  the  still-honeei  passing  beneath  said  rollers,  (one  on  each 
side,)  thence  throudi  sheave-blocks  and  around  a  cylinder,  tamed  by  a 
ciaoK  from  below,  in  regard  to  preparing  the  turpentine  for  distillation,  we 
refer  you  to  the  explanation  made  by  a  member  of  this  comndttee,  as  to  ihe 
siyle  best  adapted  to  making  the  best  article  of  ro«in«  The  experience  of 
your  committee  would  lead  them  to  decide  in  favor  of  a  small-size  still,  or 
with  a  flat  and  greatly  extended  smfBUse.  The  committee  would  recommend 
that,  in  diatilUng,  the  still  should  be  charged  to  only  two  thirds  its  capacity^ 
to  allow  for  the  expanaion  of  the  material  during  ebullition.  The  amount  m 
water  to  be  supplied  should  be  eqmvalent  to  the  amount  condensed  in  tne 
still-worm,  and  kept  in  the  same  ratio  so  long  as  the  spirit  comes  over ;  and 
should  the  still  have  a  tendency  to  boil  over,  an  increased  amount  of  fUel  is 
to  be  supplied  until  the  excessive  ebullition  ceases;  the  heat  is  then  to  be 
diminished,  and  the  still  run  regularly  as  before.  Tour  committee  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  this  point,  as  they  presume  that  in  all  cases  of  new 
beginnen,  a  practicM  distiller  will  be  employed.  Your  committee  recom- 
mend that  in  addition  to  the  usual  mode  of  glueing  the  spirit-casks,  that  the 
casks  bein^  partially  drained  af);er  each  glueing,  be  placed  upon  a  horizontal 
plane,  each  nead  alternately  placed  upon  said  plane,  and  would  further 
recommend  the  use  of  the  Scotch  glue,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  distiller  is 
unable  to  manufacture  his  own  glue  from  good  sound  hides.  The  commit- 
tee would  recommend  that,  in  making  barreb  and  casks,  the  staves  and  head- 
ing should  be  fully  dressed,  ready  tor  the  truss-hoop,  and  be  permitted  to 
.  remain  some  time,  previous  to  beinff^made  into  barrels,  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  staves,  etc.,  to  shrink.  JBy  adopting  this  course,  the  barrels  are 
less  liable  to  leakage.  The  staves  for  turpentine  barrels  should  be  thirty-two 
inches  in  length,  the  head  to  be  worked  in  a  twenty-inch  truss-hoop.  The 
spirit- cask  should  contain  forty-five  s^Uons,  and  in  case  oak  heading  can  not 
be  obtained,  we  would  recommend  me  substitution  of  poplar  instead. 

From  statements  made  during  the  discusuons  of  the  Convention,  it  ap- 
pears that  more  than  a  million  of  acres  of  land  are  in  partial  cultivation  in 
turpentine,  and  that  from  the  commencement,  this  business  has  more  than 
doubled  itself  annually. 

The  av^age  product  of  a  laborer  is  said  to  be  much  greater  than  in  the 
culture  of  cotton.  The  following  statement  was  embodied  in  one  of  the 
reports: 

The  average  product  of  the  laborers  in  making  cotton  may  be  said  to  be 
at  a  maximum  of  four  bales ;  upon  which  the  receivers  in  Mobile  would  real- 
ize tie.  The  same  laborers  eng^ed  Jn  turpentine  will  produce  170  barrels 
of  rosin  and  30  casks  of  spirits,  the  handling  of  which  in  tne  city  will  produce, 
under  the  various  charges  of  wharfage,  drayace,  storage,  insurance,  cooper- 
age, and  commissions,  $87.50 — $45  on  the  spirits,  and  $42.50  on  the  rosin, 
ijid  we  would  further  suggest  that  the  laborer  in  turpentine  will  consume  of 
the  merchandise  of  Mobile  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  five  hands  engaged  in 
cotton,  from  the  fact  that  his  occupation  precludes  the  possibility  of  his  pro- 
ducing any  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  amount  used  in  painting  the  four 
millions  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  United  States,  or  the  exceeding  great 
amount  of  this,  together  with  other  naval  stores,  used  in  painting  and  pre- 
serving our  vast  shipping  and  steamboat  marine,  your  committee  have  no 
means  of  correctly  stating.  The  amount  of  spirits  used  in  the  printing  busi- 
ness (there  being  2800  presses  in  this  country  at  a  pint  per  day  each)  at  a 
low  estimate  is  2600  casks,  containing  112,000  gallons.    The  manufacture  of 
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India-rubber  (but  yet  in  its  infancy)  oonsumes  4650  casks,  containing  187,000 
gallons ;  this  business,  it  is  estimated  by  those  conversant  with  the  subject, 
will,  in  the  course  of  fire  years,  increase  to  the  amount  of  $1^,000,000 ;  in 
importation  of  4he  raw  material  of  caoutchouc,  reaching  now  the  sum  of 
$5,000,000.  The  extent  of  its  use  in  gas,  camphene,  burning-fiuid,  and  ibr 
chemical  and  medical  purposes  in  this  country,  and  the  exact  amount  ex- 
ported for  foreign  consumption  in  these  and  various  other  brand^s  of  manu- 
&cture,  your  committee  have  no  correct  dat«  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate. 
Tour  committee  are  advised  and  are  aware  that  au  immense  amount  of  rasin 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rosin  oil,  the  amount  of  36,000  barrels  being 
converted  into  this  article  in  one  &ctory  alone  in  the  city  of  New-York.  A 
similar  amount,  nearly  (say  24,000  barrels)  being  converted  into  this  oil  in 
the  State  of  North-Carolina,  besides  a  large  amount  at  Norfolk  and  various 
other  fiictories  in  the  United  States ;  the  exact  quantity  used  by  these  is  not 
definitely  known.  The  consumption  of  rosin  in  the  lighting  of  cities  and 
private  residences,  also  affords  an  outlet  for  a  very  condderable  amount ;  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States,  and  some  of  oar  best  hotels,  beinj;  lighted  exclu- 
sively with  gas  made  from  it.  The  extent  of  the  soap-makmg  bunness  in 
which  rosin  enters  in  the  ratio  (^  about  fifty  per  cent,  is  an  interest  of  no 
insignificant  magnitude,  and  is  a  source  of  the  greatest  consumption,  and  yet 
the  largest  portion  of  this  article  consumed  seems,  from  the  shipments  abroad,, 
to  enter  into  the  manufactures  of  foreign  countries.  And,  in  conclusion,  we 
would  remark  that  under  no  circumstances  can  the  price  of  spirits  &11  below 
thirty  cents  per  gallon ;  for  in  that  event  it  will  be  used  to  an  unlimited  extent . 
in  the  production  of  gas ;  and  it  is  produced  in  no  other  country  to  any  greafc. 
extent,  except  the  United  States. 


WESTERN   RAILROADS. 

The  following  continuous  routes  are  in  progress,  and  are  regarded  as 
tain  of  an  early  completion : 

Memphis  to  Hopkinsville, 203  miles. 

Hopkinsville  to  Henderson, 72      " 

Henderson  to  Evansville, 12" 

Evansville  to  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  road^         -        -      55      '^ 

Point  of  junction  to  Cincinnati,  -        -        -        -  165     " 

Total — ^Memphis  to  Cincinnati^         -        .        -    497 

On  this  subject,  the  LouisviUe  Journal  'says :  "  The  most  rapid  communis 
cation  we  now  have  with  the  South  and  South-west  is  by  steamboats,  wbich^ 
on  an  average,  occupy  three  days  in  a  run  from  Memphis  to  Louisville. 
When  the  line  of  road  I  have  described  shall  have  been  completed,  a  speed 
of  but  twenty-five  miles  per  hour  will  make  the  travelling  time  from  Memphb 
to  Cincinnati,  twenty  hours. 

Thus  the  opportunity  will  be  presented  at  Memphis,  to  business  men  wish- 
ing to  make  purchases  in  Louisville  or  Cincinnati,  to  reach  the  latter  citv  by 
railroad  in  twenty  hours,  remain  there  thirty-two  hours,  and  return  to  l4em- 
phis — all  during  the  three  days  that  would  be  necessary  simply  to  convey 
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them  by  steamboat  to  Louisville.  If  we  will  contribute  our  aid  toward  the 
construction  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine  miles  of  railroad  on  the  air-line 
route  to  Memphis,  we  can  save  our  city  in  spite  of  all  competitors.  Such  an 
improvement  will  place  us  within  fourteen  hours'  run  of  Memphis,  and  will 
even  fix  for  ever,  as  the  shortest  route  from  that  city  to  Cincinnati,  the  one 
through  our  own  borders." 


A  STAGE    ROUTE   TO   CALIFORNIA. 

GxnTLBMEN  of  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere  are  endeavoring  to  establish  a  daily 
or  weekly  line  of  stageer  between  Missouri  and  California.  They  wish  to 
organize  a  company,  with  capital  to  sustain  the  line  a  year.  The  means  being 
made  sure  of,  the  Company  would  obtain  a  force  of  men,  stages,  and  horses, 
adopt  a  line  across  the  plains  and  through  the  mountains,  and  locate  stations 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  miles  apart,  as  the  character  of  the  country  might 
admit,  and  improve  the  same  by  permanent  tenements,  stables,  and  inclo- 
sores,  with  men  at  each  station  to  guard  the  property  and  take  care  of  the 
stock,  and  sufficient  horses  or  mules  for  changes  and  relays.  Ten  through* 
passengers  daily,  at  $100  each,  would  produce  1730,000.  The  way-business 
would  add  to  this,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  gold  would  pass  over  the  line  at  a  heavy  freight.  The 
mails,  they  say,  could  be  carried  in  twelve  days  from  Kansas  to  Sacramento, 
and  of  course  the  line  would  be  employed  to  carry  the  mails.  These  views 
were  detailed  with  minuteness.  F.  P.  Blair  followed  in  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing review  of  the  great  merits  of  the  enterprise.  Col.  Mitchell,  an  expe- 
rienced '*  mountain  man,"  approved  of  the  project,  and  said  that  his  experi- 
ence satisfied  him  that  the  stage  in  the  mountains  would  not  more  materially 
be  obstructed  by  snows  in  winter  than  the  stage  lines  in  New- York  and  Mas^ 
sachosetts.  Col.  Campbell  confirmed  this  statement.  He  had  spent  three 
vriDters  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  there  was  no  snow  to  hin- 
der any  kind  of  travel.  Col.  Campbell  said  that  the  grass  of  the  mountains 
did  not  rot  in  the  fall,  but  dried  and  became  hay,  and  could  be  used  by  stock. 
E.  M'Eenzie,  another  *'  mountain  man,"  confirmed  these  statements. 

Mr.  Holiday,  of  California,  who  had  driven  stock  over  the  route,  believed 
in  the  entire  practicability  of  the  project,  and  said  the  '^  Californians  would 
meet  Missouri  half-way."  Finally,  resolutions  were  adopted  for  making 
application  to  the  Legislature  for  charter  for  this  great  project ;  and  we  are 
encouraged  to  believe,  says  the  Illinois  Weekly  Journal^  which  gives  this 
aoooant,  that  those  persons  have  taken  hold  of  the  measure  who  willoe  likely 
to  carry  it  through. 


EoTAL  Danish  Railway — The  important  section  of  this  railway,  connect- 
ing the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  has  been  announced.  The  entire  line, 
including  the  Rendsburg  Branch,  forming  the  junction  with  the  Kiel,  Altona, 
and  other  lines,  will  be  open  early  this  month,  and  the  undertaking  will  thus 
be  finished  before  thtf  stipulated  period.  Messrs.  Peto,  Brassey  and  Betts, 
the  contractors,  have  obtained  a  lease  of  the  line  for  fourteen  years,  at  a  mini- 
mum dividend  of  six  per  cent  on  the  capital,  £540,000,  with  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  all  surplus  profits.  The  Company,  however,  has  power  to  put  an  end 
to  the  agreement  in  five  or  ten  yean. 
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BALTIMORB  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

This  Road  is  a  great  work.  Its  importance  as  a  means  of  travel  between 
New- York  and  Cincinnati,  and  other  points  at  the  West  and  South-West,  is 
^ginnin^  to  be  appreciated,  especially  since  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  Cen- 
tr^  Road. 

At  an  election  for  President,  held  in  December,  Wm.  G.  Harrison,  Esq., 
who  has  so  long  and  so  satisfiictorily  serred  the  Company  in  that  capacity, 
was  reelected  over  two  powerfal  competitors  for  the  office. 

We  append  a  few  statistical  tables,  and  some  other  items  of  information 
gleaned  from  the  Report  jost  pnblished,  prepared  by  John  H.  Done,  Esq., 
the  acting  Superintendent  of  the  road* 

REYXNUE  fob  170VSMBBR. 

The  revenue  for  the  month  of  November  has  been  as  follows : 


WMta.  Br.  Totate. 

For  pftaeei^^en^      .  $62»600  16  $28,65'7  82  176,258  51 

For  freight.    .        .        .        264,1V0  II  7,448  69  271,613  70 


1816,770  86  181,101  41  f  847,878  27 

There  wa3  an  increase  of  nearly  $9000  for  passengers  on  the  Main  Stem, 
as  compared  with  November  of  last  year,  which  shows  the  advantage  already 
resulting  to  the  road  from  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  Central  Railroad. 

A  summary  of  the  receipts  of  both  the  Main  Stem  and  the  \Yashington 
Branch  roads  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  dOth  of  September,  1854, 
presents  the  following : 


From  From 


TouL 


Pass«Bf«ra.  TonxMfo.  *" 

Main  Stem,  .  $669,091  61  $3,076,617  92  $3,645,609  4^ 

Waahiiigton  Branch,       278,802  11  94,927  50  369,229  61 

$846,898  62  $8,167,445  42  $4,014,889  04 

PABSENGBB  BUSINESS. 

Mr  Done,  in  alluding  to  the  foregoing  statement,  caUs  attention  to  the  fiict 
that  *'  of  the  entire  revenue  for  the  year—- amounting  to  $3,645,609.43,  only 
$569,091.51,  or  15.6  per  cent,  hisk  been  derived  from  passensers — a  result 
so  different  from  the  expectations  which  were  formed  b^ore  the  opening  of 
the  road,  as  to  surprise  even  the  best-informed  upon  the  subject'' 

The  continued  and  unprecedented  low  water  in  the  Ohio,  has  rendered  the 
magnificent  line  of  steamers  constructed  by  the  enterprise  of  the  citisens  of 
Wheeling,  of  little  or  no  avail,  as  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  passengera, 
they  having  been  able  to  run  but  a  few  months  continuously  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  road  to  the  Ohio. 

The  condition  of  the  Ohio  River  at  various  periods,  very  seriously  affects  the 
revenue  of  the  road,  as  regards  both  freight  and  passengers.  The  navigation 
is  obatructed  by  ice  or  low  water  for  more  than  one  half  of  the  year.  The 
report  indulges  in  some  just  remarks  as  to  future  prospects  from  the  opening 
of  the  Ohio  Central  Boad,  and  also  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  Road  from 
Wellsville  to  Wheeling. 

OF  THE  TRADE  IK  LIVE  6T0CK. 

This  important  branch  of  trade  has  been  quite  active,  and  appears  to  be 
steadily  on  the  increase,  especially  from  Moundsville,  Cameron,  and  other 
stations  on  the  western  division  of  the  Road.    The  following  statement  will 
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show  the  extent  of  this  trade,  giving  llie  qnantities  of  each  description  of 
stock  transported  during  the  year  encSng  the  80th  of  September,^  1854 : 

119,699  Hogfl^ Weigbixig  10,201.1.8.6 

81,681  Sheep^ *•        1,800,10.0.0 

8,622  Homes  and  Molea, «          1,762.0.0.0 

10,017  Horned  Cattle, **        6,018.0.0.16 

164,869 Tods,  18,776,11.8.20 


07  THX  FLOUR  TRADS« 

The  great  importance  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  seen  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  amount  of  flour  brought  to  Baltimore  during 
the  year,  with  (he  number  of  barrels  from  the  principal  points  of  shipment : 

Camb«r- 
laad. 
96 

677 

862 
1,819 
2.877 

608 


Hon^ 

Wheel- 
lag. 

Oekober,  . 

.     10,440 

Noyember, 

.     28,692 

QBoember, 

.     28,569 

JaBoary,  . 

.     20.746 

Febmary, 

.     86,680 

Mardi,     . 

.        .     12,862 

i^  : 

.     12,266 
.        .       8.267 

Jxme,       . 

.        .    11,869 

Joly.       . 

4,841 

Ai«nBt,    . 

.      1,060 

September,     . 

.       1,486 

Monada- 

Tille. 

1,812 

670 

6,816 

868 

l,60l 

1,680 

601 

90 


110 


208 
2,267 


Blartlni- 

burg. 
4,128 
8,614 
2,847 
8,2U 
2,879 
1,777 
2,891 
646 
487 
1,290 
8,090i 
2,688 


Harper*! 
Ferry. 
28,906 
28,288 
26,185 
21,197 
21,961 
20,498 
18,798 
10,680 
9,285 
4,699 
22,964 
21,656 


Total,  .        .        .  170,147  16,887        6,888        27,406i      229,966 

ToCal  from  the  abore  pointa^ 629,1 60^ 

"        '*   all  other  poiota  on  the  Main  Stem       ....    180,834i 


Freder- 
lek. 
5,902 
10,765 
8,284 
12,602 
12,080 
10,106 
4jr46 
2,4)4^ 
2,518 
1,804 
8,609 
4.460 

79,921 
bbla. 


From  the  Waehing^oD  Branch  Road, . 


709,495 
42,754. 


Total  number, 762,249  " 

FRSiaHT  FROM  WHBSLIKG. 

The  whole  report  of  Mr.  Done  abounds  in  important  and  well-arranged 
statistical  statements,  the  latter  of  which  we  regret  are  too  voluminous  for 
our  limits.  There  is  one  statement^  however,  showing  the  description  and 
amount  of  commodities  transported  from  Wheeling  to  Baltimore  from  the  Ist 
of  March  to  the  dOth  of  September,  1853,  and  from  the  1st  of  October  1858, 
to  die  30th  of  September,  1854,  a  period  of  nineteen  months,  which  we  con- 
dense, showing  the  following  results : 


Floor,  barrelfi,     . 
Oram,  baga, 
Seed,  barrels, 
Butter,  barrels,    . 

•  kegs,       . 
Lard,  tierces, 

"    barrela, 
■    kegsi.        . 

Oa,  barrels,. 

Pork,  barrels, 

Bacon,  casks, 

•  boxes, 
bma^  iieroee, 
Beei;  banela, 
WUakej,  barrels, 


202,645 

16,786 

6,849 


Ootton,  boles, 
Hemp,balea, 
WooC  bales, 


1,986  Tallow,  barrela, 


5,099 


Feathers,  ban. 


11,680  Tobacco^  hhdB, 
87,801  BIdee, 
48,317  Leather,  roUa, 
11,126  Soap  and  Oandlef,  boxes, 
53,621  Cheese,  boxes, 
89,080  Apples,  barrels, 
28,986  Dried  Fruit,  bags, 
19,698  Horsee, 
7,000  MificellaneouB  packages, 
26,68Q 


8,612 

18,666 

6,086 

2,286 

4,898 

22,764 

10348 

9,627 

11,888 

5,264 

7,826 

9,192 

510 

64,920 
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The  total  namber  of  poaoda^ia  all  the  above  artides  from  Wheeling  akmet 
18  stated  at  222,763,075. 

This  table  is  iateresting  as  showing  '^  the  amount  and  deBcription  of  the 
Western  produce  which  has  passed  over  the  road  from  Wheeling  to  Baltimore, 
since  the  commencement  of  through-transportation,  say  Ist  March,  1853.  It 
is  interesting  as  showing;  the  character  of  the  trade,  as  well  as  its  amoant  and 
value  to  the  citj  of  Baltimore.  Its  irregularity  also,  comparing  one  month 
with  another,  illustrates  fullj  the  disadvantage  we  have  labored  under  from 
the  fluctuations  in  the  river,  and  the  frequent  and  long  interruptioDB  of  nan- 
gation," 

THE    COAL  TRADE. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  quantities  of  Goal  transported  darioff 
the  year  ending  30th  September,  1854,  from  Cumberland,  Piedmont,  and 
Fjurmont,  the  three  points  at  which  this  trade  originates,  and  showing  the 
respective  quantities  delivered  at  Locust  Point,  in  the  city,  and  at  waj-sta- 
tions : 

Point  or  Delireredat  DelWeredia  IMiTtredat  For  Com-  ^^i^ 

departiue.  Locnst  Poinl.            Uiecltf.  Way-SUttont.  ptny^snse.  «*BeglfiB. 

Cumberland,  .  274.278  06  24,184  18  6,262  08  9,112  17  812,7M  W 

PiedmoDt,  .     99,908  02  14,630  01  13,176  10  46,614  12  1H2W  06 

Fairmont,  .    21,149  17  10,826  16  167  06  6,294  18  J^M^  " 

Total,'  .  895.826  06  49,490  16  18,606  08  61,022  02  824,445  06 
The  statement  shows  the  quantity  which  paid  freight  to  have  been  .  46S,42S  tow. 
During  the  previous  year  tiie  amount  was 308,890 

Increase, IH"'  " 

or  60  per  cent 

The  revenue  from  coal  during  the  year,  amounts  to  $1,184,628.46.  lae 
coal  trade  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

During  the  months  of  January^  February^  and  Afarch^  the  operations  (f 
nearly  all  the  nUnes  were  stopped^  by  reason  of  a  strike  of  the  miners;  ana 
whilst  it  continued  there  was  almost  a  total  suspension  of  the  trade.  Had 
this  not  been  the  case,  the  amount  transported  during  the  year  would  probably 
have  reached  550,000  tons. 

The  demands  of  the  trade  at  the  present  time  are  very  urgent ;  almow 
eyery  operator  in  the  coal  region  is  pressing  for  larger  accommodations,  toa 
new  and  important  mines  are  about  commencing  business,  with  the  ^J^^ 
to  mine  and  send  down  large  quantities  of  coal.     Full  employment  coold  be 


found  for  at  least  50  per  cent  more  machinery  in  that  trade  than  is  now  or 
can  be,  with  the  present  equipment  of  the  road,  appropriated  to  it    yo 
these  facta  it  will  be  seen  that  the  advance  in  freight  of  50  cents  per  ^OYrom 
Cumberland,  and  56  cents  from  Piedmont,  made  on  t&e  1st  NoTember,  Ibn^, 
has  not  operated  to  check  or  limit  the  business.  . 

The  road  department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  w  no^ 
less  worthily  administered  than  is  its  transportation  affairs.  This  V^^*^ 
the  service  though  less  before  the  public  eye,  from  the  nature  of  '.'^^P^ 
tions,  is  of  vital  concern.  The  skill,  experience,  energy,  and  sound  j?^?^  . 
of  its  head,  Wendel  BoUman,  the  inventor  of  the  much  approved  Bm^^^_ 
bridge,  insure  the  best  results  to  the  Company.  His  annual  ^^P^\  ^j 
taining  much  valuable  information,  is  also  just  published,  and  may  "*.^  i^ 
in  the  pamphlet  containing  the  report  of  the  President  of  the  Road,  and  ue»i» 
of  its  several  departments. 
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Daring  tbe  past  year  twenty-one  miles  of  the  second  track  Have  been 
added,  and  yarious  new  sidings  put  in.  Fifty  miles  of  old  string-timber  track 
ha^e  been  removed  from  tbe  east  end  of  tbe  line,  and  substituted  by  new  and 
heavy  T  rail  on  cross-ties.  Several  new  bridges,  depot  buildings,  etc.,  etc., 
have  also  been  added. 

Dr.  T.  G.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  John  L,  Wilson,  are  Mr.  Bollman's  efficient 
chief  assistants. 

The  machinery  department  is  of  deep  importance  also  to  the  successful 
working  of  a  great  road  like,  this,  and,  upon  its  careful  and  energetic  admin- 
istration much  depends.  The  report  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Hayes,  the  worthy  master 
of  machinery,  shows  that  the  Company  owns  208  locomotives,  of  all  kinds, 
which  are  mostly  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  A  number  of  superior  ten-wheeled 
monster  engines  have  b6en  built  by  the  Company  during  the  last  two  years, 
after  patterns  furnished  by  Mr.  Hayes,  and  are  working  most  satisfactorily  on 
the  Mountain  Division,  between  Piedmont  and  Newburg.  A  number  of  old 
locomotives  have  been  rebuilt  in  th^  same  time  for  passenger  uses,  and  every 
thing  zcQuxs,  to  cvidonce  a  judicious  supervision.  Mr.  Hayes  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  an  humble  apprentice  in  the  Company's  shops,  to  its  chief  ma- 
chinist, and  as  such  is  now  in  command  of  some  twelve  or  fifte^  hundred 
workmen  in  various  capacities.  Mr.  D.  P.  Bennie  is  the  Company's  assistant 
master  of  machinery. 

This  subject  is  one  of  general  interest,  affecting  almost  every  locality  in 
the  Union.  No  one  can  glance  at  the  tables  presented  by  Mr.  Done  in 
his  able  report,  and  not  feel  that  in  the  agricultural  products  and  the  coal, 
passing  over  this  great  road,  every  consumer  of  these  articles  is  deeply  in- 
terested. Baltimore  must  soon  become  one  of  the  largest  coal  marts  in  the 
country,  from  the  transportation  facilities  afforded  by  thb  road.  The  ready 
means  for  shipment  at  that  point  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  Philadelphia, 
and  can  not  fail  to  be  of  much  importance  in  keeping  the  country  at  large 
supplied  with  this  necessary  article  of  fuel. 

It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  pass  over  this  road  several  times  during  the 
past  year.  We  shall  only  reiterate  what  is  the  testimony  of  every  one  at  all 
informed  on  the  subject,  when  we  say  that  every  thing  connected  with  the 
road  is  under  the  very  best  management  Two  passenger-trains  are  now 
running  daily  between  Baltimore  and  Wheeling,  passing  over  the  whole  dis- 
tance, 380  miles,  in  a  little  more  than  sixteen  hours.  The  opening  of  the 
Ohio  Central  Koad  furnishes  a  complete  line  to  Cincinnati  and  points  further 
west,  and  is  fast  commanding  a  heavy  travel.  We  take  pleasure  in  com- 
mending this  route  to  the  travelling  public,  as  one  in  which  speed,  comfort, 
and  romantic  scenery  are  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  must  become 
at  no  distant  day  the  route  to  Cincinnati  and  the  great  West. 


Olus  for  Plants. — Here  is  a  fact  for  our  horticultural  readers.  It  has 
been  discovered  in  France,  that,  for  the  generality  of  flowers,  and  more  espe- 
cially for  pelargoniums,  and  the  most  delicate  specimens  of  the  lily  tribe,  com- 
mon glue,  diluted  with  a  sufficient  portion  of  water,  forms  a  richer  manure 
than  guano,  or  any  other  yet  discovered ;  plants  placed  in  sand,  or  the  worst 
soils,  displaying  more  beauty  and  vigor,  when  watered  with  this  composition, 
than  those  grown  in  the  richest  mould,  and  only  sprinkled  with  water. 
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This  is  truly  a  progreasive  age,  but  the  progresB  is  not  all  in  one  waj. 
We  deny  to-day  what  we  urge  as  indispensable  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day's 
belief  will  depend  upon  circunoatances.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
deny  the  sincerity  of  those  who  dare  to  revise  their  opinions ;  but  we  do  wish 
sometimes  that  men  would  be  sure  that  what  they  adrocate  is  the  clear  voice . 
of  reason,  and  not  the  dictate  of  prejudice  or  of- social  instincts  merely,  and 
then  a  change  of  circumstances  might  not  overturn  all  their  theories.  It  used 
to  be  called  a  sound  doctrine  with  those  with  whom  we  were^  associated,  that 
those  measures  were  alone  safe  and  reliable,  which  made  us  independent  of 
the  aid  of  others.  This,  to  us,  has  always  seemed  reasonable.  It  never 
occurred  to  us  that  time  and  effort,  even  a  considerable  outlay  reckoned  in 
dollars  and  cents,  expended  in  teaching  a  child  to  walk,  was  an  absolate  loss, 
not  even  if  those  engaged  in  various  pursuits  were  called  upon  for  their  pro- 
portional contributions  in  this  behalf.  And  what  if  the  pupil  became  refirao- 
tory,  and  kicked  his  patient  and  benevolent  instructors }  Why,  he  must  be 
punished,  but  no^  by  being  suffered  to  grow  up  unable  to  help  himself. 
Others  are  nearly  as  much  interested  as  he  in  his  acquiring  this  art 

Now,  you  may  call  this  cefractorv  child  what  you  please,  Carlos  or  On^ 
bon ;  names  are  nothing.  We  would  have  all  our  juveniles  fully  instnicted 
and  confirmed  in  this  indispensable  tuition.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  this 
figurative  allusion  ? 

Immense  quantities  of  ink  have  been  expended  in  urging  the  necessity  of 
fostering  our  native  productions,  that  is',  of  teaching  our  juveniles  to  go  alone. 
And  we  have  thought,  on  all  hands,  that  among  all  our  possibilities  the  coal 
interest  was  one  of  the  most  valuable.  The  successful  operation  of  this 
reaches  all  classes  and  conditions  among  the  people.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
are  affected  alike,  and  no  one  of  any  craft  or  trade  or  pursuit  has  not  in  it  a 
direct  personal  interest 

But  the  question  is  gravely  agitated  whether  it  is  not  best  to  aUow  the 
importation  of  coal,  duty  free.  We  are  not  surprised  that  this  project  should 
find  advocates  in  certain  quarters,  but  we  are  surprised  at  finding  certain 
advocates  on  that  side  of  the  question. 

The  project  may  succeed.  The  duties  may  be  repealed.  If  so,  what  will 
be  the  consequence  I  We  hazard  little  in  uttering  the  words  of  prophecy. 
We  shall  witness,  in  substance,  the  following  state  of  things. 

The  first  result  is,  a  large  importation  of  foreign  coal,  with  constantly 
descending  prices.  Very  soon,  one  after  another  of  our  own  mining  compa- 
nies will  be  obliged  to  abandon  their  work.  The  entire  supply  falls  then, 
essentially,  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  of  large  capital,  able  to  endure  tem- 
porary losses.  Then  the  price  will  rise.  Coals  will  be  higher  than  we  have 
known  for  years.  But  if  our  own  mining  companies  shall  venture  to  reopen 
their  abandoned  shafts,  these  foreign  capitalists  will  again  fall  in  their  prices 
and  ruin  those  who  engage  in  the  enterprise.  This  is  just  what  has  been 
done,  over  and  over  again,  within  the  memory  of  many  not  among  the  oldest 
inhabitants. 

What  is  required  by  any  enterprise  which  demands  such  immense  outlays 
in  advance,  ere  they  can  secure  the  confidence  of  the  money  market !  Not 
immense  profits.  Our  cotton  manufacturers  taught  us  this,  years  ago.  Their 
large  profits  were  almost  their  ruin.  No,  not  tkeir  ruin,  but  the  ruin  of 
ttsores  who  engaged  in  that  business,  and  who,  in  the  rush  of  competiUon, 
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were  yictims  of  extravagant  promisee.  What  is  required,  and  what  is  surest, 
safest,  and,  on  all  hands,  most  desirable,  is,  moderate  but  certain  profit ;  a 
market  that  ean  be  measured,  and  valued,  and  relied  upon  beforehand,  a 
market  that  is  essentially  controlled  by  a  regular,  healthful,  and  compara- 
tively constant  demand.  Fancy  stocks,  rising  and  falling  with  the  success  or 
fiulare  of  a  few  stock-jobbers,  who  create,  or  who  fail  to  do  so,  a  fictitious 
value  to-day  that  will  be  essentially  changed  to-morrow,  this  will  never  estab- 
lish an  enterprise  of  this  description.  B^d  the  brief  history  of  the  Fennsyl- 
Tania  iron  furnaces,  and  the  importance  of  a  steady,  sound,  healthful  condi- 
tion of  the  market  is  perfectly  obvious. 

Our^al  mines  have  not  yet  paid  high  dividends.  The  older  and  better 
established,  if  convenient  io  market,  have  promised  welL  They  are  and  have 
been  doing  well.  With  increased  fadlities  of  transportation,  many  others 
will  do  well,  and  those  facilities  are  constantly  increasing.  Some  of  those 
recently  commenced  are  in  a  very  favorable  condition.  Let  the  duty  on  cod 
be  repealed,  and  many  of  these  companies  will  be  ^  repealed,"  too.  They 
may  bear  a  moderate  and  gradual  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal,  even  from 
the  last  year's  prices,  when  they  are  fairly  under  way,  with  cheap  convey- 
ances to  seaboard,  but  they  must  understand  the  market  They  must  know 
what  they  ean  reasona'bly  anticipate,  and  then  make  their  arrangements 
accordingly. 

^But  they  have  conspired  together  to  raise  the  price  of  coal,  and  the  peo- 
ple suffer  severely."  Well,  so  have  flour-dealers ;  what  will  you  do  with . 
them  ?  So  have  drovers.  What  will  you  do  with  them  ?  So  have  three 
fourths,  and  almost  four  fourths  of  all  our  craftsmen,  and  men  of  all  avoca- 
tions, from  roonev-lenders  to  hotel-keepers.  What  is  the  penalty?  ^'But 
they  were  obliged  to  do  so."  Is  this  excuse  satisfactory  ?  U  so,  before  you 
condemn  colliers,  see  whether  they  were  not  in  the  same  category. 

But  this  is  all  volunteer  defense.  The  fact  is  denied  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  the  fault  is  thrown  back  upon  the  operatives,  who  struck  for 
higher  wages.  It  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn,  to  bear  unusual  prosperity.  How 
often  have  we  seen  very  marked  success  in  business  turn  a  liberal  man  into  a 
miser,  at  least  so  far  as  to  lead  him  to  crave  more  and  more  earnestly  with 
every  increase  of  the  past  and  present. 

If  any  craft,  or  any  members  of  any  craft,  do  conspire  to  over-reach  or  fore- 
stall the  market,  the  law  is  open.  The  offense  is  indictable,  and  if  the  com- 
mon law  does  not  famish  the  means  for  getting  at  some  modern  forms  <d 
this  offense,  call  in  the  aid  of  legislatures.  We  can  have  it  our  own  way. 
But  let  us  not  punish  ourselves  in  trying  to  punish  our  oppressors. 


How  Much  Lime  do  Soils  Nsed  ? — ^Professor  Emmons,  in  his  Report  on 
the  Geological  Survey  of  North-Carolina,  says :  ^  If  we  may  appeal  to  Qbser- 
vation  and  experiment,  it  is  established  that  a  small  per  centage  of  lime  only 
is  necessary  to  the  highest  degree  of  fertility ;  and  yet  this  small  per  centage 
is  necessary.  If  there  is  present  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  it  seems  to  be  suf- 
ficient ;  for  it  is  rare  to  find  a  larger  quantity  in  productive  soils."  Pro£  E. 
is  a  chemist  and  geologist  of  long  experience,  and  was  one  of  the  first — ^per- 
haps the  first — ^to  ascertain  that  some  of  the  most  productive  soils  for  wheat 
in  Western  New- York  contain  comparatively  little  lime. 
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Some  months  ago,  we  announced  to  onr  readers  our  intention  to  place  upon 
our  pages  biographical  notices  of  gentlemen  eminent  as  agriculturists,  or  a 
mechanics,  and  this  purpose  we  have  delayed  longer  than  we  then  intended. 
We  begin  the  discharge  of  this  assumed  obligation  in  the  following  pasei, 
being  assisted  in  this  service  by  an  interesting  portion  of  a  sketch  in  the  list 
number  of  HunCs  MerchatM  Magazine^  which  is  also  accompanied  with  a 
well-executed  portrait  Whether  we  regard  Mr.  Wilder's  public  poeition  in 
agricultural,  horticultural,  and  pomological  societies,  or  his  private  cbkracter, 
and  the  general  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  a  yery  large  cirde  of 
friends,  we  certainly  could  not  commence  with  a  more  suitable  subject  We 
are  therefore  veiy  happy  to  be  able  to  commence  our  series  with  a  d[etch  of 
the  life  of 

Hob.  RfarAaU  Pfnckney  ^Fttder, 

DORCHESTER,   MASS. 

Mr.  Wilder  was  born  in  Rindge,  a  rough  and  rocky  town  in  Cheshire  Co., 
New-Hampshire.  His  farther  was  Samuel  L.  Wilder,  a  highly  respecUble 
farmer  and  merchant  of  that  place.  His  grandfather  was  a  member  d  the 
Massachusetts  Convention  of  1787,  which  voted  to  adopt  the  Constitution  rf 
the  United  States.  The  family  were  held  in  very  great  respect,  and  filled 
many  important  offices.  When  nearly  prepared  for  admission  to  college,  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  allowed  to  follow  his  own  inclinations  in  a  free 
choice  between  a  learned  profession,  and  the  mercantile^  and  agricnlturu 
duties  of  his  father.  He  preferred  the  latter,  and  labored  on  his  father's  farm, 
and  also  assisted  in  his  father's  store,  commencing  as  the  youngest  apprentioe- 
a  candidate  for  future  promotion,  as  his  abilities  and  opportunity  might  per- 
mit. Here  he  had  a  training  which  was  of  fundamental  importance  in  pre- 
paring him  for  a  constantly  successful  and  healthful  progress  in  afle^yean. 
At  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  became  a  partner  with  his  father.  In  1825, 
he  commenced  business  in  Boston,  in  the  firm  of  Wilder  <fc  Payson,  and 
afterward  was  engaged  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Wilder  «fc  Smith,  and  stm 
Uter  of  Parker,  Blanchard  <fe  Wilder,  and  Parker,  Wilder  &  Parker,  wd 
now  under  the  name  of  Parker,  Wilder  k  Co.,  one  of  the  most  distinguishett 
and  extensive  commission-houses  in  Boston,  engaged  exclusively  in  the  aue 
of  domestic  manufactures,  their  goods  being  wrought  in  mills,  of  which  they 
are  either  owners  or  agents. 

It  would  be  to  us  a  very  grateful  task  to  follow  Mr.  Wilder  into  his  oi^ 
dwelling,  surrounded  by  his  aflfectionate,  accomplished,  and  weJl-iBstructea 
children,  where  every  thing  betokens  both  refinement  and  efficiency,  and  pre- 
sents a  fine  model  for  imitation.    But,  however  pleasant  this  might  be  'or  ns, 
it  would  require  much  space,  and  compel  us  to  be  more  brief  in  ^^*^.    P?  ' 
ment  in  which  our  readers  are  more  particularly  interested.    We  ^®'* 
leave  this  track  to  our  own  delightful  personal  recollections,  and  to  the  gra  • 
ful  remembrances  of  all  his  acquaintances  and  occasional  visitors. 
chiefly  in  the  marvellous  products  of  the  earth,  its  flowers  and  its  ^^°'^  "^_ 
tured  under  his  skillful  supervision,  that  we  are  to  present  him  to  our 
ers.    It  is  in  connection  with  his  gardens,  his  vines,  his  nurseries,  and 
orchards,  that  we  must  draw  our  picture.  . , 

It  was  in  1832  that  Mr.  W.  esUblished  himself  in  his  present  r^iden^ 
and  here  he  has  brought  into  being  one  of  those  little  kingdoms  of  rlor** 
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frequently  occurring  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston.  In  this  department  he  is  one 
of  the  roost  distinguished  and  successful.  He  was  among  the  first  who  intro- 
duced the  new  camellias  from  Euroj)e,  and  for  some  species  he  paid  immense 
sums.  Five  or  six  guineas  for  each  was  the  price  of  several,  having  only 
as  many  leaves.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  hybridization  of  these 
splendid  plants  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  Herbert,  and  has  produced 
some  very  remarkable  varieties.  Among  these  may  be  named  0.  Wilderi, 
Mrs.  Abby  Wilder,  Maria  Louisa,  Glory,  and  others.  He  now  has  in  his 
possession  the  mother  plant  of  C.  Floyi,  raised  some  thirty  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Floy,  of  this  dty,  and  for  which  he  paid  the  price  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

But  this  is  not  especially  his  forU,  Others,  in  that  beautiful  neighbor- 
hood, can,  perhaps,  make  in  this  department  as  fine  a  display  as  he.  Flora 
is  not  sole  queen  on  that  soil ;  Pomona  has  a  still  higher  throne.  And  two 
such  realms  on  the  same  territory,  both  triumphantly  rejoicing  in  constant 
and  successive  victory,  without  defeat,  it  may  be  difficult  to  discover. 

Pears  are  Mr.  Wilder's  hobby.  He  has  been  styled  the  Pear  King.  For 
many  years,  by  importations  and  other  means,  he  has  secured  whatever  has 
been  produced  that  was  worth  possessing.  His  collection  embraces  from  six 
to  eight  hundred  varieties.  He  has  had  on  exhibition,  at  one  time,  ihm 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  varieties  of  this  fruit.  Several  of  the  most  valuable 
now  grown  in  this  country,  were  imported  by  him.  For  this  he  had  peculiar 
facilities,  being  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  leading  amateurs  and 
nurserymen  of  Europe,  who  have  orders  to  send  him  every  thing  new  and 
desirable  as  soon  as  promulgated.  He  is  also  an  honorary  or  corresponding 
member  of  the  principal  horticultural  societies  in  Europe.  Hence  he  has  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  earliest  information  on  this  subject.  He  has  recently 
been  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Belgian  Royal  Pomological  Society  for 
the  United  States.  These  facts  show  also  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held 
abroad.  Indeed,  his  name  is  known  in  Europe  almost  as  extensively  as  in 
this  country. 

This  correspondence,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  the  copious  notes, 
memoranda,  etc.,  etc.,  naturally  accumulating  from  his  constant  study  and 
numerous  experiments,  and  successful  culture,  have  produced  a  mass  of  manu- 
script, from  which  he  might  prepare  a  work  of  great  value  on  this  subject, 
and  we  hope  we  may,  ere  long,  be  favored  by  its  publication. 

We  have,  more  than  once,  heard  farmers  complain  that  they  did  not 
receive  that  degree  of  general  respect  which  was  their  right.  That  they  were 
passed  by  unnoticed,  while  professional  men  were  placed  in  important,  honor- 
able, and  lucrative  posts.  On  this  complaint  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a 
complete  commentary,  and  also  a  thorough  refutation  of  it.  For  while  Mr. 
W.  18  both  merchant  and  farmer,  it  is  not  to  his  eminence  in  the  mercantile 
line  that  he  owes  most  of  his  reputation.  Though  he  deservedly  stands  high 
in  that  capacity,  there  are  scores  about  him  whom  he  regards  as  his  equals, 
aocomplished,  educated,  efficient,  all  competitors  for  this  same  prize,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  are  worthy  rivals  of  the  greatest  and  best  Of  that  class,  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  it  is  emphatically  true  that  "  there  are  giants  in  the  land.'' 
Nor  is  it,  we  admit,  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  a  farmer,  that  he  is  honored, 
bat  because,  when  appearing  as  such,  he  exhibits  the  qualities  and  powers  of 
a  MAN — an  educated,  efficient,  determined,  upright,  honorable,  honest  man. 
He  has  within  him,  and  everywhere  and  always  exhibits,  the  urbanity  and 
kindness  and  liberality  which  adorn  man.  It  was  on  the  resolution  hereaf- 
ter cited,  offered  and  passed  unanimously  at  a  magnificent  pomological 
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levee,  given  by  Mr.  W.  at  the  Revere  House,  that  Mr.  Lines,  of  Connecticut, 
said: 

"  It  was  due  to  the  gentleman  who  has  presided  over  the  discussions  of  the 
Society  with  so  much  dignity  and  ability.  He  considei^  that  the  position  in 
pomology  which  the  president  iiad  reached,  conferred  more  honor  upon  bim 
than  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  could  do.  A  gentleman  who  oon- 
fers  such  immense  benefits  upon  the  whole  country — ^he  might  say  the  world 
— as  Hon.  Mr.  Wilder  does,  is  entitled  to  distinguished  honors.  He  hoped 
this  resolution  would  be  passed  by  a  standing  vote."  Several  other  gentlemen 
offered  remarks  in  the  highest  degree  complimentary. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Norfolk  County  Agricultural  Society,  in  1849,  we 
think,  Mr.  W.  was  chosen  President,  and,  in  the  year  following,  gave  the  first 
annual  address,  full  of  valuable  thoughts,  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation. It  was  at  the  dinner, 'after  the  close  of  that  address,  that  we  enjoyed 
a  greater  intellectual  treat  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  in  any  country, 
or  under  any  circumstances.  We  heard,  at  this  one  table,  addresses  from  Mr. 
Wilder,  who  presided ;  Levi  Lincoln,  Horace  Mann,  George  Briggs,  Josiah 
Quincy,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Edward  Everett,  and  Dan- 
iel Webster  I  Mr.  W.  has  been  President  of  the  Norfolk  County  Society  for 
six  years. 

Nor  does  the  preeminence  freely  acceded  to  Mr.  Wilder  result  from  the  (act 
that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  small  men  in  the  department  of  agricultural  reform. 
It  is  precisely  the  reverse.  Anywhere  else,  almost,  many  of  his  associates 
would  be  head  and  shoulders  above  all  competitors.  Among  his  near  ndgh- 
bors,  and  in  the  same  small  coi}nty  of  Norfolk,  are  Messrs.  Samuel  Walker, 
known  and  acknowledged  as  a  host  in  himself,  anywhere  and  everywhere ; 
Benjamin  V.  French,  Sie  great  Apple  Einq,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most 
intelligent  farmers  in  the  State ;  Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  not  more  distinguished 
for  his  splendid  cows  and  other  imported  animals,  than  for  his  equally  splen- 
did cultivation,  and  others  deservedly  distinguished ;  and  these,  with  a  more 
numerous  list  of  assodates,  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  form  a  body  of 
men,  who,  for  personal  worth  and  personal  influence,  are  not  exceeded  by 
those  of  any  other  profession. 

Let  our  farmers,  as  a  body,  be,  and  show  themselves  to  be,  men — yes, 
MEN — ^able  to  sustain  the  interests  they  represent,  and  then  let  them  demand 
the  concurrence  of  the  State  or  national  legislatures  in  those  measures  which 
are  deemed  of  especial  importance,  and  we  shall  no  longer  hear  such  mean- 
ings and  lamentations  from  a  forgotten  or  unthought-of  and  *'  dumb'*  portion 
of  the  community. 

In  1851,  on  the  formation  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Wilder  was  elected  its  first  presiding  officer.  At  the  formation  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society,  at  Washington,  in  1852,  Mr.  Wilder 
was  made  President,  and  still  holds  that  office.  He  also  held,  for  eight 
years,  the  office  of  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
is  still  one  of  its  directors.  This  Society  holds  weekly  exhibitions  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  the  year  raund^  at  Horticultural  Hall,  in  School  street,  opposite  the 
City  Hall,  and  often  collects  a  large  concourse  of  people  to  admire  the  rich 
display.  He  is  now  President  of  the  American  Pomologicai  Sodety.  He 
has  also  held  the  office  of  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  has 
been  a  naember  of  the  Gk)vemor*s  Council.  He  has  often  presided  over  large 
deliberative  assemblies,  and  always  with  remarkable  success,*     Who  would 

*  We  cut  from  a  BoBton  paper  the  followiDg  paragraph : 

"Unitid  States  SsNAToasmp. — We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Hod.  Majalmn  p.  'Wil- 
der, whose  name  haa  been  prominently  before  the  public  for  this  office,  deairee  not  to  be 
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not  oovet  such  distinctions  rather  than  the  noisj  honors  of  a  mere  politiciaii  t 
The  most  popular  achievements  of  the  latter  are  often  of  littie  permanent 
Talue,  sometimes  positively  harmful,*  and  seldom  last  beyond  a  brief  term. 
Such  honors  as  we  have  depicted  are  incorporated  in  the  veir  soil,  bloom  in 
the  flowers,  and  bear  fruit  year  by  year.  Even  the  child  who  enjoys  these 
luxuries,  which  are  often  appropriated  as  a  daily  lunch,  has  occasion,  day  by 
day,  to  give  honor  to  such  men.  They  have  their  reward.  They  will  not 
90on  be  forgotten.  His  virtues  have  a  practical  existence,  benefitiug  and  en- 
npbling  the  whole  community,  and  his  name  will  fill  a  pa^e  in  history  that 
will  suffer  no  detriment  by  the  lapse  of  years,  and  which  will  have  its  inter- 
preter on  every  hill-side,  and  in  every  valley  where  rural  taste  and  r^ement 
are  found. 

Perhaps  we  can  not  better  occupy  the  space  devoted  to  this  subject,  than 
by  presenting  the  following  extract  from  the  well-written  and  truthful  sketch 
referred  to  on  a  preceding  page.  After  giving  a  very  commendatory  account 
of  Mr.  W.,  but  more  especiaUy  as  a  merchant,  the  writer  proceeds  thus : 

<*  You  pass  through  Koxbury  to  his  place,  which  is  the  first  house  in  Dor- 
chester, on  the  road  to  Milton  and  Quincy.  It  is  called  Hawthorne  Grove, 
and  IS  one  of  the  most  delightful  suburban  residences  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Here  he  conducts  you  to  the  plants  which  you  are  curious  to  examine,  and 
speaks  to  you  of  their  history  and  habits.  H9  guides  you  through  his  con- 
servatories, deservedly  ranked  among  the  best  furnished  in  the  country ;  and 
with  the  plants  therein  he  appears  as  familiar  as  Gyrus  was  with  the  soldiers 
in  his  vast  army,  calling  them  by  name,  and  giving  at  pleasure  their  locality 
and  family  connections,'  We  will  suppose  that  you  pass  on  through  these 
conservatories  into  his  garden,  tastefully  laid  out  and  adorned,  and  thence 
into  his  nurseries,  which  cover  about  ten  acres  in  the  highest  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  which  contain  many  thousands  of  young  fruit  trees,  particularly 
the  pear.  For  the  last  spedes  of  fruit  his  grounds  are  as  distinguished  as  his 
green-houses  are  for  the  best  varieties  and  the  most  extensive  collection  of 
camelias.  Of  the  pear,  he  has  exhibited,  at  one  time,  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  varieties. 

When  you  have  accomplished  the  object  of  your  mission  and  taken  your 
departure,  reflection  su^ests  the  inquiry  how  a  gentleman  engaged  in  a  mer- 
cantile business  so  extensive,  can  have  acquired  a  fund  of  information  so 
varied  and  extensive,  a  knowledge  so  profound  of  the  sciences  of  horticultiu'e, 
agriculture,  and  kindred  arts.  A  word  of  caution  la  needful  before  Tf  e  answer 
this  question.  It  may  not  be  wise  nor  safe  for  every  merchant  to  prosecute 
so  many  and  such  varied'  subordinate  pursuits.  Singleness  of  purpose  and 
concentration  of  energy  are  the  general  rules  of  success.  All  have  not  the 
«une  versatility  of  genius,  the  same  adherence  to  system,  the  same  inclina- 
tion, taste,  and  indomitable  persevarance.  Each  must  study  himself  and 
tkua  ascertain  what  he  can  attempt  with  safety,  and  with  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  prosperity  and  happkess.  60  much  variety  in  the  objects  of  pursuit, 
while  it  would  probably  distract  or  perplex  most  p^ons,  would  utterly  dis- 
qualify some  for  business,  and  insure  their  loss  of  nealth,  fortune,  and  life. 

A  more  familiar  acqudbtance  with  Mr.  Wilder's  natural  endowments  and 

ooosidered  a  candidate.  In  oommoQ  with  his  numeroiu  friende,  we  sympathize  tenderly 
with  him  in  the  repeated  domestic  bereavements  with  which  he  has  been  visited  the  latft 
year ;  and  espedaUy  in  the  recent  afiOiction  undw  which  he  now  mourns  the  reoent  death 
of  a  eon.  His  decision  is  one  which  our  readers,  many  of  our  merobants,  and  the  fiuraaen 
throDghont  the  country,  will  deeply  regret" 
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private  habits,  disclosea  tbe  manner  in  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  so 
extensive  attainments,  and  to  pursue  objects  so  various.  Blessed  by  natnre 
with  quick  perceptive  faculties,  and  unusual  versatility  of  mind,  he  acquires 
with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  readily  applies  his  acquisitions  to  his  numeroos 
and  varied  employments.  Besides,  he  is  a  rigid  economist  of  time,  a  close 
adherent  to  system.  Every  hour  has  its  appropriate  business,  which  is 
attended  to  in  its  appointed  season.  In  the  evening,  and  at  early  dawn,  he 
is  in  his  well*  selected  and  valuable  library,  either  investigating  subjects  Trhich 
the  labors  and  scenes  of  the  past  day  have  suggested,  or  planning  the  busi- 
ness of  the  approaching  day. 

When  his  gardeners,  nurserymen,  and  others  employed  on  his  place  pie- 
sent  themselves  at  however  early  an  hour  in  the  morning,  his  rule  is  to  meet 
them,  and  assign  to  each  company  its  appropriate  business,  under  its  respect- 
ive foreman,  who  receives  the  requisite  mstruction  and  orders.  Away  they 
go  to  their  work,  and  he  returns  to  breakfast  with  his  family,  and  with  them 
to  acknowledge  the  (river  of  all  their  mercies. 

Next  he  goes  forth  to  see  that  each  man  is  at  his  post,  performing  his  daty 
in  the  best  manner,  to  drop  a  word  of  encouragement  to  the  industrious  ana 
faithful,  and  by  his  own  example  to  encourage  and  instruct  them,  now  tram- 
ing  a  vine  or  giving  a  finishing  touch  to  a  Iwuquet,  then  wielding  the  spade 
or  the  pruning-knife,  hybridizing  a  camelfa,  planting  a  tree,  inserting  a  bud, 
sketching  a  flower,  or  gathering  the  first  fruit  of  a  new  variety  of  pear  for 
subsequent  study,  delineation,  and  description.  At  ten  o'clock,  or  thereabout, 
he  doffs  his  garden  robes,  and  is  attired — ^in  his  carriage — ^and  on  his  way  to 
Boston,  where  the  rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  his  mercantile  business.  This 
system  he  has  steadily  pursued  for  a  long  course  of  years ;  and  in  his  strict 
adherence  to  it  lies  the  secret  of  his  success,  and  of  his  elevation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished position  which  he  holds  as  a  merchant,  a  horticulturist,  and  so 
agriculturist 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  him  principally  in  the  first  of  these  capacities 
But  we  must  also  notice  his  progress  in  the  others,  related  to  the  former  ui 
his  multifarious  business,  as  the  planets  to  the  central  orb  around  which  they 
revolve. 

When  Mr.  Wilder  moved  from  Boston  to  his  present  residence,  he  was 
associated  with  gentlemen  of  taste  in  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, with  such  men  as  Dearborn,  Phinney,"  Fessenden,  Lowell,  Mannmg, 
Story,  Everett,  and  Webster,  and  with  others  of  fair  fame  who  still  hw. 
The  object  of  this  organization  was  the  promotion  of  horticulture ;  and  as  a 
means  to  that  end,  it  contemplated  the  publication  of  its  transactions,  a 
library,  exhibitions  of  fruits  and  flowers,  an  experimental  garden,  and  a  rm 
cemetery.  The  two  latter  of  these  it  sought  to  realize  by  the  purchase  oi 
Mount  Auburn.  But  many  of  the  proprietors  in  this  Pere  la  Chaise  of  Amer^ 
ica  felt  little  interest  in  the  legitimate  object  of  the  Association.  At  ^fip'J,' 
was  deemed  expedient  to  give  exclusive  control  of  the  Cemetery,  while  the 
original  organization  should  confine  its  efforts  to  horticulture.  . . 

But  a  large  sum  had  been  invested  in  this  purchase,  and  a  considetao 
annual  income  was  accruing  from  the  sale  of  lots.  On  the  motion  w  Mr. 
Wilder,  the  terms  for  the  separation  of  the  cemetery  interest  from  the  Bor - 
cultural  Society  were  referred  to  a  joint  committee,  and  after  much  ^^jjp* 
tion  were  agreed  upon.  By  these,  the  Horticultural  Association  reoeired  on 
fourth  part  of  the  income  of  the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  from  the  sale  o 
bta,  an  arrangement  that  has,  proved  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  bo 
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bodies,  And  for  which  the  Horticultural  Society  are  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Wilder  and  his  associate,  Hon.  Elijah  Voee. 

In  1840,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, an  office  which  he  filled  with  honor  to  himself  and  to  that  Association  for 
eight  years.  During  his  administration,  it  greatly  increased  in  the  number 
ef  its  members,  in  its  resources,  usefulness,  and  respectability.  It  erected  its 
beautiful  hall  in  School  street,  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  which  he  delivered  appropriate  speeches.*  It  held  two  triennial 
festivals  in  Faneuil  Hall,  occasions  which  congregated  the  elitS  of  city  and 
country,  and  which  will  long  be  remembered  for  their  luxurious  entertain- 
ments, and  for  their  soul-stirring  speeches  from  Webster,  Everett,  and  other 
clitef  masters  of  eloquence.  When  he  retired  from  the  office,  the  Society 
accompanied  its  resolutions  of  thanks  with  a  silver  service,  as  a  substantial 
testimonial  of  its  gratitude  for  his  valuable  labors. 

Both  before  and  since  that  period,  he  has  contributed  largely  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  pomology  by  the  annual  importation  of  fruit  trees  from  the 
chief  European  cultivators ;  by  the  encouragement  of  nurserymen  f  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  trees  and  plants  in  variety  in  his  own  grounds ;  by  his  extensive 
correspondence  with  fruit-growers ;  and  by  his  addresses  and  communications 
devoted  to  this  interest.  Hence,. upon  the  organization  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  a  national  institution,  embracing  the  various  States  and 
territories  of  our  Union,  he  was  elected  President  of  that  body,  an  office  to 
which  he  has  been  elected  for  the  third  time. 

At  its  session  in  Philadelphia,  September,  1852,  he  delivered,  by  appoint- 
ment, a  most  eloquent  eulogy  on  the  life,  labors,  and  death  of  his  intimate 
friend,  Andrew  Jackson  Downing,  the  great  rural  architect  and  landscape 
mdener  of  America,  who  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  steamer  Henry 
Clay,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  preceding  July ;  a  gentleman  who  was  an 
honor  to  his  country,  and  was  honored  by  her,  and  was  distinguished  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  his  numerous  publications  and  valuable  ser- 
vices. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  that  production  we  will  quote  as  an  illustration 
of  the  force  of  Mr.  Wilder's  diction,  the  beauty  of  his  style,  and  the  range  of 
his  thoughts : 

'  Downing  is  dead  I  Tet  how  little  of  such  men  can  perish  I  The  clayey 
tenement  may  indeed  iiEdl  and  crumble ;  but  to  him  who  dwelt  in  it,  a  place 
is  assigned  in  the  firmament  of  American  genius,  far  above  the  storms  and 
convulsions  of  earth,  in  that  clear  upper  sky,  where  he  shall  shine  for  ever  to 
illumine  the  path  of  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  virtue,  and  henceforth  to 
enkindle  in  the  human  mind  a  love  of  order,  taste,  and  beauty.  We  rank 
him  with  those  who  start  improvements  which  advance  ages  after  they  are 
dead,  and  who  are  justly  entitled  to  the  consideration  and  gratitude  of  man- 
kind. Washington  and  his  illustrious  associates  are  dead ;  but  the  liberty 
which  they  achieved  still  lives  and  marches  in  triumph  and  glory  through 
the  earth.  Franklin  is  dead;  but  the  spark  which  his  miraculous  wand 
drew  from  heaven  speaks  with  tongues  of  nre  and  electrifies  the  globe.  Ful- 
ton is  dead ;  but  he  awoke  the  spirit  of  invention  which  turns  the  machinery 
of  man — aye,  he  awoke  also  the  genius  of  navigation — 

*ADd  heaven-iDBpired 
To  love  of  useful  glory,  roused  mankiod, 
And  in  unbounded  commerce  mixed  the  world.' 

*  See  ibi  'CransactioDB  for  1845. 
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Downing  also  is  dead ;  but  the  pnnoiples  of  artiatic  prc^riety  and  ornament 
of  rural  economy  and  domestic  comfort,  which  he  revealed,  await  a  more  fell 
and  perfect  development ;  and  as  ihej  advance  toward  their  glorious  coit- 
ttummation,  grateful  mUlions  will  honor  and  cherish  his  name.  His  memoiy 
shall  live  for  ever.'* 

At  the  recent  meetmg  of  the  Pomolo^cal  Association  in  Boston,  Mr.  yfUr 
der  was  reelected  its  president,  and  delivered  an  able  address  on  the  arts  of 
cultivation,  and  other  topics,  embodying  the  results  of  his  long  and  valuaUe 
experience. 

In  conclusion^  he  exhorted  the  members  to  diligence  ancL  perseverance,  and 
Bfdd :  "  Gentlemen,  go  on.'  Prosecute  the  work  you  have  so  hcHiorably  com- 
menced. Sow  the  seeds  of  your  best  fruits,  ndse  new  varieties,  ply  the  arts 
of  judicious  cultivation,  studv  the  laws  of  nature,  and  extend  yonr  researches 
and  labors,  till  our  beloved  land  shall  be  adorned  with  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  gardens,  and  man  shall  realize  the  poet's  idea  of  Paradise  Bc^ned.^f 

During  the  sessions,  which  lasted  three  days,  Mr.  Wilder  gave  a  magnifi- 
cent Pomological  Levee,  at  which  about  two  hundred  gentlemen  were  pre- 
sent, including  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  other 
distinguished  guests.  The  editors  of  the  Mortkulturist^  in  their  descriptioiL 
of  the  occasion,  say :  '  The  table  was  the  richest  and  most  tasteful  we  have 
ever  seen ;'  and  this  was  the  expression  of  many  who  have  attended  the  most 
brilliant  affisurs  of  this  kind  ever  given  in  Boston.  The  occasion  was  free  from 
formalities.  Sentiments  were  given  by  the  host,  and  responded  to  in  brief 
speeches.  At  the  dose  of  the  session,  Hon.  Mr.  Benson,  M.  C.  from  Maine, 
proposed  the  following  resolution : 

^ Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  most  cordially  presented  to 
the  President,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  for  the  promj^t,  able,  and  impartia] 
manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  its  dehberations ;  and  we  hereby 
assure  him  that  the  members  will  long  cherish  a  lively  recollection  of  tlie 
pleasure  enjoyed  at  his  bountifril  and  brilliant  festive  entertainment  with 
which  he  complimented  the  Society.' " 

We  do  not  prepare  this  paper  so  mnch  for  the  purpose  of  doing  juatioe  to 
the  subject  of  it — ^the  testimony  is  not  shut  np  in  our  pages — but  partly 
because  it  is  a  most  pleasing  tasS,  and  still  more  because  we  would  add  ovr 
lilile  word  of  encouragement  to  those  who,  with  strong  powers,  and  perhaps 
not  unfavorable  circumstances,  have  it  in  their  power,  with  the  blesmng  of 
Heaven,  to  exercise  an  influence  on  their  associates  and  sucoesson  that  diall 
one  day  work  out  an  earthly  paradise. 


vol  TBB  nOQQB,  1BI  LOOSC,  AX2>  TBI  AXTtL. 

OOBN    IK    NSW-HAMPSHIRJ9. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  The  cultivation  of  Indian  com  does  not  receive  the  atten- 
tion that  it  deserves  from  the  farmers  of  the  North.  It  might  rank  next  to 
the  grass  crop,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  first  in  the  Northern  States.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  sensible  farmers  talk  about  its  costing  one 
dollar  per  bushel  to  produce  this  grain,  but  this  talk  is  all  moonshine.  No 
one  that  has  kept  debt  and  credit  will  make  such  a  statement    Large  cn^ 

•  ProceediiigB  at  Americsn  Pomological  Oongreis,  1862.      \  TranaactioDB  for  1Q54. 
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of  this  grain  can  be  produced  among  the  rugged  hills  of  New-Hampshire,  by 
judicious  cultiration,  and  with  less  injury  to  the  soil  than  is  occasioned  by 
most  other  white  crops,  while  it  furnishes  the  largest  amount  of  feed  for  stock, 
which  can  be  returned  babk  again  to  the  soil  in  manure. 

The  unprecedented  drought  of  the  past  season  reduced  our  crop  of  com, 
perhaps  one  third  from  tl^t  of  the  previous  year,  which  was  uncommonly 
large,  ranging  from  thirty  to  over  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre  in  our  vici- . 
aity,  on  well-cultivated  land. 

Since  my  remembrance,  our  vicinity  furnished  com  for  market.  Now  they 
buy  laigely,  while  the  soil  is  equal  to  any  in  the  county  of  Rockingham,  for 
producing  this  grain.  .  We  might  and  ought  to  produce  our  own  bread,  if 
we  would  but  come  up  to  the  work.  What  has  been  done  can  be  done 
again.    Gk>od  soil  is  a  good  thing,  but  good  cultivation  is  better. 

Our  opinion  is,  that  manuring  for  a  series  of  crops  for  the  raising  of  this 
grain  is  the  best  system,  all  things  considered.  Corn  is  ti  great  feeder,  and  is 
seldom  injured  by  high  manuring,  as  some  other  crops  are.  Our  system  is, 
spread  on  the  sod,  and  plough  in  late  in  the  fall.  On  land  that  is  liable  to 
wash,  and  of  a  dryish  order,  the  furrow  should  run  across  the  slope  to  pre- 
vent it  from  washing.  On  moist  land,  plough  in  the  fall;  in  the  spring, 
cart  on  and  spread  a  good  coat  of  fine  manure,  and  give  it  thorough  harrow- 
ing. About  the  20th  of  May,  plant  and  keep  clean  through  the  season. 
Allow  no  weeds  to  seed.  The  next  year,  sow  to  wheat  and  clover,  then  three 
or  four  years  in  grass,  then  plough  and  manure  again,  and  plant  to  com.  The 
advantage  of  this  system  is  this :  The  corn  takes  off  the  heat  of  the  manure ; 
the  manure  assists  in  readily  decomposing  the  vegetable  fibre  in  the  soil,  and 
hastens  on  the  crop  to  maturity,  so  that  it  escapes  the  early  frosts,  while  a 
crop  sparingly  manured  will  be  a  week  or  two  later,  and  may  be  caught  by 
ihe  frost. 

The  second  year  the  land  is  in  fine  condition  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  nor  will 
it  be  so  likely  to  mildew  as  newly-manured  land  will.  If  it  would  not  be  out 
of  place,  we  would  state  the  cost  of  growing  a  patch  of  com  the  past  season, 
by  estimation  one  acre : 

56  bushels  of  corn, $67  20 

Top  sUlks,  etc., 26  00 

Whole  value  of  crop, $92  20 

Whole  cost  of  cultivation,  interest  on  land,  taxes,  etc.,     -    32  50 

Net  income, $59  70 

By  the  unprecedented  drought,  this  crop  was  injured  at  least  one  third 
from  what  it  would  have  been,  if  we  had  had  rain  in  the  proper  time.  The 
stalks  were  topped  the  last  week  in  August,  and  harvested  the  third  week  in 
September.  The  manure  on  a  part  of  the  piece  proved  an  injury,  owing  to 
the  drought.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  great  crop ;  but,  under  all  the 
unfarorable  circumstances,  it  is  a  paying  one.  The  land  is,  at  least,  worth  . 
twenty  per  cent  more  for  the  four  next  succeeding  crops,  than  it  was  before 
it  was  ploughed.  D.  L.  Harvey. 

Epping^  N.  H^  ^nuary,  1865. 


Fat  Hogb. — ^David  Robinson,  of  Russel,  Geauga  Co.,  sold  in  our  market 
the  other  day  three  hogs  weighing  421,  480  and  680,  respectively.  The  last 
was  a  huge  animal. 
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CROPS  IN  VIRGINIA.— SOUTHERN  PLOUGHS,  ETa 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Since  my  commuDication  of  the  6th  ult,  ve  have  had 
an  open  winter,  with  httle  or  no  snow.  The  first  two  weeks  of  December 
were  cold,  giving  a  good  supply  of  ice,  and  the  ice-houses  were  geDerally 
filled.  The  last  forty  days  have  been  unusually  pleasant  for  winter  months, 
and  have  been  very  favorable  to  our  stock.  Sheep,  up  to  this  date,  hare 
scarcely  been  fed  at  all.  My  flock  has  not  been  fed  a  handful  of  any  thing, 
and  have  given  me  no  trouble,  further  than  salting  once  a  week.  My  cattle 
have  not  consumed  half  the  usual  quantity  of  feed ;  and  should  the  dose  of 
the  winter  months  continue  favorable,  we  will  be  enabled  to  get  through  win- 
ter full  as  well  as  in  years  past,  when  plentiful  crops  were  made. 

The  farming  community  have  availed  themselves  of  the  open  winter,  and 
much  ground  has  been  ploughed  for  the  corn  crop.  The  Virginia  Stale 
Agricultural  Society  is  to  have  a  good  influence  on  the  farming  community. 
We  are  getting  to  plough  better  than  formerly,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to 
a  regular  rotation  of  crops ;  and  there  is  more  attention  paid  to  good  stock. 
Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  better  attended  to  than  formerly.  The 
three-horse  plough  is  in  more  general  use ;  most  of  our  best  farmera  use  it. 
The  ground  is  deeper  and  better  ploughed,  which  saves  our  rolling  lands  from 
being  as  badly  washed  as  under  the  old  practice.  Our  lands  also  stand  a 
drought  much  better  from  being  deeply  cultivated.  The  subsoil  plough  ia 
but  little  used  as  yet.  We  have  no  good  plough  of  this  description  amongst 
us,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  We  have  two  kinds  of  hillside  ploughs : 
one  invented  by  Bradley,  and  one  introduced  by  Messrs.  Leybumo,  and  now 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Taylor  ^  McDowell,  all  of  our  county,  which  do 
pretty  good  work.  The  best  plough  we  have  is  one  introduced  some  fifteen 
years  since,  of  various  numbers,  from  1  to  4,  by  S.  Bradley  &  Ck>.,  and  called 
the  Livingston  Plough.  It  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  can  be  kept  in 
order  by  any  ordinary  ploughman.  They  are  also  cheap,  ranging  from  $4  to 
$8.50,  cashf  for  one,  two,  and  three  horses.  They  have  been  put  in  competi- 
tion with  many  of  the  best  ploughs  irom  the  North ;  and  our  real  practical 
men  say,  taking  all  things  into  account,  they  are  equal,  if  not  superior  to  and 
plough  ever  introduced  here.  The  cutters  and  land-sides,  when  worn  out,  are 
easily  replaced,  and  with  a  wooden  pin  that  any  one  can  make,  are  firmly 
fitted  and  as  good  as  new,  till  the  mould-board  is  worn  out  The^  are  en 
tirely  of  cast-iron,  except  the  beam  and  handles,  with  two  or  three  pins.  This 
plough  is  not  easily  broken,  but  mav  be  butted  up  against  fixed  rock  without 
danger.  More  ploughs  are  broken  by  inexperienced  ploughmen,  by  trying  to 
slide  over  rocks,  than  in  any  other  way.  A  good  ploughman,  with  a  steady, 
firm  hold  on  his  plough-handles,  buts  up  against  a  rock  or  stump,  then 
draws  back,  and  starting  slow,  with  a  steady  team,  ploughs  all  his  ground, 
and  rarely  breaks  a  plough.  But  if  you  hop  from  rock  to  rock,  to  save  the 
plough,  you  often  split  the  mould-board,  lose  half  a  day  in  going  to  the 
foundry  for  a  new  one,  and  paying  $1  to  $2  to  repair  damages.  There  are 
many  other  good  ploughs  in  our  valley,  and  I  have  examined  samples  manu- 
factured in  Kichmond,  Baltimore,  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New- 
York — ploughs  that  cost  more  money,  and  withal  more  complicated — ^yet  I 
have  seen  none  that  I  consider  superior  to  the  Livingston  County  plough. 
The  left-hand  plough  is  generally  in  use  with  us.    This  plough  took  a  pre- 
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minm  at  tbe  catde  show  and  &ir,  held  at  Syiaraae,  September  29th  aad 
dOth,  1841. 

We  have  had  qiiite  a  gate  emqa  2  P.M.  yeBtarday^  2lBt;  heayy  raio,  Itot 
nighty  with  Sunder  and  lightning^  The  meroury  is  faUian^  From  noon  yea< 
terdaj  till  noon  to-daj  tl^  mercniy  has  Men  26°,  ana  still  going  down, 
Anneied,  I  send  yon  we  state  of  the  meicnry  at  daylighti  since  Ist  jDeoem- 
bei^  1864: 
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Tour  obedient  serrant,  etc, 

Hbhrt  B.  Jomfts. 

m  Jmuary,  1S66. 

CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  COB  OF  MAIZE. 
BT  $*  B«  8AIISB91tT,  1IJ7. 

Jx  k  wen  known  that  the  manure  of  an  animi^  varies  in  quality  with  the 
feed  whidi  it  eaia;  and  that,  generalljr,  manure  is  mher  in  nitrogen  bodies, 
and  len  rich  in  non-nitrogeniMMi  n&atter  than  the  food  consumed.  Probably 
a  greater  proportion  fthough  I  do  not  Imowas  this  has  aotujdly  been  demoo^ 
fltrated)  of  100  lbs.  (»  ratrogen  bodies  would  be  assimilated  by  the  system,  if 
it  were  mixed  with  500  Im,  of  Boa-nitimemfled  matter ;  and  stitl^  more^  if 
iBixed  wHh  1900  lba»,  thim  if  taken  into  Qk»  svslem  uncBluted  or  alone.  It 
AkhM  be  home  in  mind  lihal  it  is  as  essential  fi>r  food  to  contain  bodies  des^ 
tftnle  of  iritfogea,  (such  as  starch,  sugar,  oU,  etc,)  or  those  t&at  go  to  sup- 
port ailiBial  heat  and  req)iration  in  the  body,  as  it  fii  to  have  nitrogen  comh 
pemda  to  nourish  or  supply  the  waste  of  the  living  tissuesi  Hence,  food 
Hiled  best  to  austain  animid  life,  is  that  which  is  made  up  qf  tbeae  im> 
Amtm  of  bodies  mixed  in  the  proper  proporlaon.  And  a  deficiency  in  tilM 
one  la  eoually  as  deleterious  to  fte  healthy  exBten4?e  of  the  animal,  as  a  def|^ 
eieney  of  the  o&er;  therefore  we  can  hardly  sar  that  one  of  these  classeeB 
in  reafi^  more  essential  t^  the  maintenance  oflife  than  the  other.  Theybotik 
seem  to  peifonn  ecpaDy  important  oflSees.  If  fliis  mw  be  taken,  the  cob 
eaa  not  bo  regaided  as  defioiMit  in  those  bo^eb  wlndi  eontributo  to  resjM- 
tioK  and  mrtntioii.  ThofeOawingtabfodiowfabQutflie  amount  of  Ihe^aef^ 
19 
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ral  proximate  organic  bodies  thrown  away  in  rejecting  the  cob,  calculated 
.  from  the  analysis  of  the  small  white  flint  yariety ;  1000  lbs*  of  ears  oontaht 
mot  far  from  200  lbs.  of  cob  and  800  lbs.  of  grain.    These  contain  the  follow- 
ing bodies  in  the  ibllowiDg  proportions,  eximned  in  ponnds  and  decimab  of 

a  pound:  S00tbi.eob.     800nM.gnin.   100Slfas.eui. 

Sugar  and  extract,   ...        -  13.682  115.320  128.002 

Staroh, .003  487.38i  487.887 

Fibre, 127.6S7  7.712  185.8M 

Oi),         -        -         -        -         -         .  ....  39.824  8^.824 

Zein, 81.866  31.856 

Matter  separated  by  potash  from  fibre,  46.404  61.866  97.260 

Albumen,     ^ -  1.518  37.136  38.664 

Casein, .288  .688  -976 

Dextrine,  or  gum,    ....  2.310  28^24  30.534 

Resin, 1.806  ....  1.806 

Glutinous  matter,     ....  7.402            7.402 

200  lbs.  800  lbs.  1000  lbs. 
In  the  above  table,  the  inoiganio  matter  is  not  separately  considered,  it 
being  distributed  among  the  several  organic  bodies.  By  r^ecdng  the  cobs 
of  1000  lbs.  of  dry  ears,  about  200  Sbs.  of  oiganic  matter  is  lost,  which  con- 
sists of  18^  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  extract  127^  lbs.  of  fibre,  46^  lbs.  of  matter, 
separated  from  fibre  by  a  weak  solution  of  potadb,  1^  lbs.  of  albumen,  .288 
of  a  pound  of  casein,  2.31  of  gum  or  dextrine,  1.8  lbs.  of  resin,  and  7.4  lbs. 
of  glutinous  matter.  Hence  the  cob,  though  not  rich  in  nntritiye  matter, 
can  by  no  means  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  taoee  proximate  principles  which 
go  to  support  respiration  and  sustain  animal  heat,  and  those  which  are  capa- 
ble of  being  transformed  into  nerve,  muscle,  etc ,  and  the  phosphates  which 
contribute  so  laigdy  to  the  formation  of  bone. 


CORN  8TATIBTIGB  IN  FRAKOE. 

The  SUch  says:  ** According  to  the  latest  statistical  returns^  the  crop 
of  every  kind  of  com  in  an  avenge  year  in  fVance  now  amounts  to  about 
180,000,000  of  hectolitres,  tn  wheat,  our  country  produces  60,000,000 
of  hectolitres;  rye,  26,000,000;  barky,  19,000,000;  Metiel^  (a  mixture  of 
wheat  and  rye,)  1,600,000;  oats,  40,000,000;  buckwheat,  8,000,000; 
maize  and  nullet,  7,000,000;  small  grain,  pulse,  etc^  2,600,000.  The 
crop  of  wheat  is,  therefore,  in  the  proportion  of  60  to  180;  that  of  oota, 
60  to  180;  and  that  of  rye^  23  to  180;  that  is  to  say,  these  threa  de- 
scriptions of  com  compared  with  all  the  others,  are  in  the  proportioiL  ef 
103  to  77  only.  This  quantity  of  180,000,000  of  hectolitres  of  com  is  not 
all  consumed;  deducting  26,700,600  hectolitres,  for  seed,  there  reDoaina 
164,300,000  for  the  general  consumption.  As,  however,  oats,  the  net  pro- 
duction of  which  is  39,260,000  hectolitres,  can  not  be  reckoned  aa  human 
food,  we  find  that  the  <|[uantitj  remaining  for  the  food  of  the  people  is 
1L5,060,000  hectolitres.  If  we  now  take  the  difierent  crops  foj  weight,  which 
is  the  best  manner  of  estimating  the  nutritive  value  of  each,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  average  weight  of  wheat  is  76  kilogrammes  per  hectolitre,  thai  of 
.iye  66  kilogrammei^  barley  60  kilogvammes,  MeM  70  kiiogfaoojainB,  buck- 
wheat 60  kilogrammes,  maiae  78  ]cil<^^rammesy  and  dry  puise  80  kilo- 
grammes.   It  follows,  therefore,  firom  these  bases  that  ipth  61,500,000  bee* 
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toKtreB  of  whei^  weigbtog  S  miilards  of  kilogrammes,  and  the  other  qaantities 
of  com  in  proportioii,  we  have  a  total  weight  of  8,046,800,000  IdlogrammeB 
of  com  fit  for  consumption  of  man.    It  has  been  calculated  that  on  an  aver- 

Ji  including  women,  children,  and  old  people,  it  requires  220  kilogrammes 
com  per  year  for  the  food  oif  one  person.  This  would,  therefbre,  he 
for  France,  where  the  population  is  reckoned  at  36,000,000,  a  total  of 
7,920,000,000  kilogranftnes.  I^  therefore,  from  8,046,800,000  kilogrammes 
calculated,  as  above  stat^,  for  human  consumption,  there  be  deducted  the 
7,920,000,000,  which  suffice  for  the  c(xi8umptioii  of  France,  the  following 
result  which  diust  be  satisfactory  to  every  one,  is  come  to — namely,  that 
France,  in  an  average  year,  has  a  crop  of  127,000,000  kilc^rammes  of  com 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  that  she  could  still  feed  600,000  inhab- 
itants nftore  than  the  present  number  of  her  population.*' 


FLOWERING  OF  FBUIT  TREES  IN  1854. 

Wx  copy  the  following  interesting  table  from  the  Ameriean  Ahnanae  for 
1855.  The  work  is  replete  with  useful  information.  See  our  Notices,  of 
New  Bopks. 


rL4cn. 
Cambridge,  Mass,     . 

nmL. 
April  80 
May  10 

PIAB. 

April  80 

Mays 

OBBBHT. 

May  6 

▲FffUk 

May  10 

Woodstock,  Vt^    .    . 

.... 

May  16 

May  28 

New-Haven.  Ct,  .    . 

• .  • . 

, , , , 

Aprii26 

.... 

May  6 

Lambertvim  N.  J.   . 

• . .  • 

.... 

April  24 

April  24 

Mayl 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  . 

AprU  dO 

■  •  • . 

April  26 

^  April  at 

MayM 

A1A16 

King  GcoTge  Co.,  Ya., 

* 

Aprils 

Mar.  17-22 

April  6 

Savamwh,  Ga.,t     .    . 

Feb.  16 

. .  • . 

Feb  16 

•  •  •  • 

Mar.l 

HQMatine,  Iowa»   .    . 

Mays 

Mays 

Mays 

Mayl    ' 

Mays 

*  Th«  frnit  was  general]/  killed  by  the  ezceeaiTe  pold  weaUier  in  April,  lOar  a  very  mUd 

BOwmA lea, AprillS :  frost.  May  1. 

t  Fkwt,  Muly  la  April,  kUlad  ttw  early  firolt. 


HBRBDITABY  SPAVIN— OAUSB,  ETC. 

Thb  following  article  on  ''Hereditaiy  Spavin  in  Horses/'  is  taken  from 
the  London  Farmers^  Magaasine  : 

Spavin  and  other  Ossific  EnlargementB^  the  predisposition  to  which 
may  be  either  constitutional  or  local,  are  composed  of  the  earthy  matters  of 
bone,  chiefly  invading  the  tissues  low  in  the  scale  of  organization,  such  as 
cartilage  and  fibrous  cartilaginous  substances ;  injuring  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  parts,  by  rendering  them  rigid  and  inelastic ;  and  causing  partial  or 
eomplete  lameness,  depending  on  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  deposition. 

It  is  perfectly  well  ascertained  that  the  progeny  of  some  horses  inherit  a 
eonstHntional  tendency  to  splints,  spavins^  ring-bones,  and  other  bony  deposits, 
without  exhibiting  any  peculiar  conformation  of  limbs  or  joints  to  account ' 
for  it  There  are  instances  of  an  omfic  diatheM^  transmitted  from  parent  to 
offiipring;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  hereditary  predisposition  more  com- 
monly depends  on  faulty  or  peculiar  conformation. 

Thus  horses  most  disposed  to  spavim  are  those  possessing  short  pointed 
hocks,  deficient  in  width  and  breadth  below,  and  disproportionately  small, 
compsred  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  joint.  Hiose  most  disposed  to  ring- 
bonet  are  horses  with  upright  pasterns  and  high  action ;  and  those  most 
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liaMe  to  ossified  earUhffss  are  the  hevrj  dnvght  hreeda ;  ad  m«ch,  ao  thil 
it  is  no  liDComBioii  eaae  to  find  the  cuiiliges  of  the  feet  of  horaea  of  th» 
aharacter  changed  into  bone  at  four  and  fire  jeara  old.  The  reason  of  ihia 
ia  evident  enoi^ ;  oonouaion  ia  eaeiljprodnoed  in  the  jointa  of  the  cliaraeter 
of  hofaea  deacnbed ;  inflammatian  of  a  alow  ohionic  land  foUowa  aa  a  natani 
ooBaeqnence,  and  oeaeona  effoaion  ia  the  raanlt 

There  ia  no  difficulty  in  eatabliahing  tha  hereditaiy  eharaeter  of  theae 
dbeaaea.  TaUng  apavin  aa  an  enuni^e,  ire  hare  nnmerona  and  nnqueatkn- 
able  cases  to  prodnce.  Some  ten  or  a  dosen  years  since  a  apanned  tnoioagh- 
bred  stallion  aerred  inarei  in  the  neighborhood  of  Truro,  and  in  a  few  yeaia 
afterwards  it  was  really  aetoniahing  to  aee  the  number  of  hia  atoek  that  ware 
similar]^  diseaaed.  One  atriking  drcumatanoe  connected  with  thia  hone  is 
much  loathe  purpose.  A  half-bred  mate,  one  of  the  stock,  exhibited  epawa 
at  four  years  old,  and,  becoming  unfit  for  fast  work,  waa  kept  for  breeding 
purposes  and  occasional  work  on  the  farnu  Two  of  the  mare^s  stock  also 
exhibited  spavins  in  a  short  time  after  the  brealdng. 

There  is  a  curious  case  reeorded  in  the  YeteriBariani  by  Mr.  Perdvally  of 
a  thorough-bred  horse,  called  Dominie  Sampson,  that  had  run  very  ancoess* 
liilly  on  the  Engliah  turf,  and.  although  fired  in  both  hocks,  was  inconsid- 
erately purchased  for  the  Saat  India  Company,  and  was  sent  out  as  a  cover- 
ing stallion  to  the  atud  at  Buxlir,  where  for  years  he  had  forty  mares 
annually,  and  the  whole  of  which  generally  proved  with  foal,  but  were 
i^ected  either  with  curbs  or  spavins,  and  only  on^  of  his  stock  waa  paaaed 
Into  the  cavalry ;  conaeaaentl)r  he  was  diachar^  from  the  stud. 

Curbs  are  frequently  fomid  in  horses  exhibiting  the  character  oi  hodt  de- 
acnbed in  the  laai  example,  and  are  senerally  caused  by  injury  of  the  annu- 
lar ligament  from  over-exertion,  producing  swelling  and  inflammation  about 
three  inches  below  the  point  of  the  h^  formed  by  the  os  colds.  The 
peculiar  form  of  this  bone  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  cause  of  the 
^aease.  Its  diief  purpoae  ia  to  act  as  a  lever  for  the  action  of  Y%ry  poweiftd 
muscles,  the  tendons  of  which  are  inserted  into  its  extremity,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  projection  of  this  bone  will  the  muscular  energy  be  incretted  by 
which  the  joint  is  moved.  On  this  account  its  length  is  §  matter  of  consid- 
erable importance.  It  is  supposed  also  to  assist  indirectly  in  supporting  the 
superincumbent  weight  with  the  other  bones  of  the  hock,  and  materiidly 
assists  in  preserving  these  parts  from  the  effects  of  concussion.  But  when 
the  OS  cafcis  is  short,  forming  a  pointed  hock,  the  leyerage  or  mechanioal 
power  is  injuriously  diminish^  leavii^  too  much  for  the  oOier  parts  of  the 
loint  to  perform,  and  concussion  is  the  common  consequence,  followed  by 
inflammation  and  lameness,  sometimes  connected  with  curbs,  at  other  times 
spavins  or  thorough  pins ;  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  case  to  aee  all  three 
of  these  diseases  in  the  hock  at  one  time.  There  are  other  fi»med  hocka^ 
which  even  more  dispose  to  curbs  than  the  one  just  mentioned;  such  ai« 
the  ''sickle-hock"  or  ''cow  hock."  We  can  scarceljr  name  any  ^aeaae  of 
the  horse  which  affords  stronger  evidence  of  a  hereditary  tendency  derived 
from  peculiarity  of  structure  th^n  the  one  we  have  been  considering. 


ITALIAN     RYB-GRASB. 


This  grass,  recently  introduced  into  the  United  States,  ia  either  a  native  of 
Italy  or  (jermany,  and  is  probably  perennial.  It  differs  from  the  oonGuoaon 
kinds  of  rye-grass  in  many  botamcal  particulars,  which  it  is  needless  to  enn- 
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fileffate,  and  which  are  onlj  intelligible  to  the  scientific  eye ;  but  to  the  ordi- 
llftrf  obeerver,  it  differs  very  perceptibly  in  presenting  a  darker  green  color, 
and  in  having  namoh  aore  abundant  and  broader  Mage.  It  veiy  commonly 
attains  the  height  of  four  feet,  and  sometimes  more,  and  is  not  inclined  to 
spread  on  the  ground.  If  sown  in  September,  it  may  be  cut  in  the  following 
Hay ;  and  if  sown  early  in  March,  it  will  yield  a  heavy  crop  in  July.  Whe- 
ther given  as  green  food  or  converted  into  hay,  it  is  eaten  with  avidity  by 
cattle,  whidi  luive,  in  various  instances,  manifested,  their  preference  of  it  to 
the  common  sorts,  which  is  accounted  for  by  its  snperior  succulence  and  aoft- 
IMBS.  It  braids  much  quicker  than  any  other  species  of  rye-grass  known  to 
m,  arfives  sooner  at  maturity,  and  isin^every  respect  superior  to  alLpf  them. 
As  it  oveirpoweis  clover  if  sown  with  it,  it  is  useless  to  6ow  them  at  the  same 
time ;  and  the  <Mily  chance  of  tbeiir  dcnng  well  together  would  be  on  poor  soil, 
where  the  vacancies  between  the  tui&  of  rye-grass  might  be  filled  with  ck>- 
rer,  to  be  available  in  the  second  or  third  mowings.  It  is  sown  in  the  usual 
way  after  a  harrowing,  and  covered  with  a  buah-harrow  and  a  roller,  and  the 
ouantity  of  seed  for  dean  ground  is  about  twenty-one  pou)sds  per  acr^. 
Among  its  other  good  qualities,  it  is  found  to  withstand  the  influence  of  frost 
better  than  any  other  varieties  of  mns*  In  a  word,  it  is  a  decided  acquiai- 
taon  to  our  agriculture.— (Ten^M  J^armer. 

This  growth  is  very  highly  commended  by  those  who  have  had  extensive 
experience.  Two  or  three  growths  may  be  cut  in  a  single  year.  For  soiling 
it  IS  very  superiw. — [Ed.  P.,  L.,  k  A. 


rOR  THB  PLOUCB,  TBJB  LOOK,  AHA  TH«  AMTIL. 

ARTIFICIAL  MAKXJHES. 


Masffis.  Editors  :  I  have  noticed,  with  much  pleasure^  the  prompt  and 
decided  stand  you  have  taken  in  some  of  your  late  numbers,  in  exposing  the 
frauds  that  are  practised  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  artificial  manures. 
Every  fiiurmer  who  has  made,  or  intends  to  make,  use  of  these  manures,  wiU, 
no  doubt,  feel  their  obligations  to  you  for.the  exposure  you  haye  given,  and 
wfaidL  will,  in  all  future  purchases,  keep  them  on  the  look-out  for  frauds,  to 
which  they  are  so  often  exposed. 

¥Vom  the  article  in  your  last  issue,  it  appears  that  in  an  instance  where  the 
pnrdiaser  complained  to  the  vender  of  the  impurity  of  the  article  bought,  he 
was  consoled  by  the  soothing  assurance  that  it  '*  contained  the  quantities  suit- 
able for  plants.*^  How  kind  it  was  in  this  vender  to  get  up  the  article  in  just 
the  right  proportion,  and  mix  in  so  much  foreign  matter  that  "  ths  plants'^ 
shoula  not  g€t  an  over-supply  of  that  which  was,  no  doubt,  cracked  up  loudly 
as  something  essential  to  their  healthful  growth  I 

Now,  after  many  years'  experience  on  the  fenn  and  among  manures,  we 
have  never  seen  an  instance  where  farmers  could  not  apply  substances  bene- 
ficial to  tiie  soil  in  just  the  right  quantitaes  for  plants,  without  bemg  at  the 
extra  expense  arising  from  the  purchase  of  adulterated  articles ;  and  we  know 
Off  no  reason  why  such  uowarrantaUe  frauds  should  be  practised  without  ex- 
poeing  their  perpetrators  to' such  punishments  as  swindling  of  the  baser  sort 
dttnands. 

What  would  be  the  result  if  t^e  farmer  should  adulterate  the  articles  of 
pveduoe  he  sendi  to  markel  f    In  the  first  place,  he  would  have  to  restore  to 
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tbe  purchaser  all  monejs  he  received  over  the  actual  value  of  the  aitide  sold 
aud  if  he  escaped  without  paying  heavy  damages  for  the  imposition  practised, 
he  might  think  himself  fortunate ;  and  then,  if  such  frauds  became  common, 
laws  of  greater  strinpiencj  would  be  passed  in  order  to  overcome  such  evils. 
ijl  this  would  be  right— for  hrmen,  like  all  others,  should  be  honest;  and 
when  they  show  an  indination'to  the  oontiary,  it  should  be  checked,  ao  llial, 
whatever  temptations  may  await  them,  the  power  of  law,  where  their  own 
love  of  right  would  not  do  it,  should  keep  them  in  their  legitimate  bounds. 

The  same  rule  should  apply  to  men  in  other  employments.  The  fiirmer 
should  be  protected  from  frauds  as  well  as  other  men  are,  and  in  the  manuns 
he  purchases,  as  well  as  in  other  things ;  for  what  he  suffers  in  these  matten 
arises  fmn  a  failure  in  his  harvest,  and,  of  course,  in  the  loss  of  hard  labor,  as 
well  as  in  the  cash  he  pays  out  for  valueless,  useless  property,  and  throi^ 
his  sufferings  the  community  must  suffer  from  deficient  crops. 

It  is  apparent  enough,  that  the  evils  of  these  fraudi  in  artificial  manures  are, 
in  each  successive  yeai^  becoming  more  and  more  common  in  our  oountrj, 
and  all  under  the  jwtenM  of  benefiting  the  farmer. 

We  know  of  but  two  ways  of  remedying  this  evil :  One  is  to  make  it  a 
penal  offense  for  anv  one  to  manufacture  or  sell  adulterated  artificial  manures, 
and  to  carry  out  this,  a  responsible  and  intelligent  inspector  should  be  a]»- 
pointed  for  every  mart  where  such  manures  are  offered  for  sale,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  brand  every  parcel  just  in  proportion  to  the  puri^  of  the  article 
it  claims  to  be,  whether  first,  second,  or  thira  quality,  beyond  which  it  should 
be  condemned. 

In  the  second  place,  farmers  should  look  more  to  their  own  resources,  and 
less  to  the  manufactures  for  the  means  of  improving  their  soils.  Where  is 
the  farmer,  in  all  our  country,  that  avails  himself  of  all  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand for  increasing  both  the  quantity  and  value  of  his  manure-heaps  ?  What 
wastes  of  some  sort  are  to  be  found,  even  on  premises  the  most  economically 
managed  I  How  far  can  the  manures  offered  as  merchandise  in  the  market 
be  manufactured  at  home,  at  less  expense  than  they  cost,  and  of  a  superior 
quality  f 

These  are  questions  for  each  farmer  to  answer ;  and  in  looking  over  the  mat- 
ter, the  mass,  if  not  all,  we  are  sure,  will  find  that  available  means,  not 
hitherto  adopted,  are  within  their  reach  of  increasing  their  crops,  and  beauti- 
fying their  lands  vrith  luxuriant  vegetation  without  having  recourse  to  swin- 
dlers and  speculators,  who,  without  conscience  or  remorse,  will  turn  them  off 
wjth  catch-penny  commodities  under  the  assumed  names  of  fertilizers  1 

Yours  truly,  W.  B. 


PM  fn  PLOW,  «n  LOOM,  u»  va  jjnro. 
CULTIVATION  OP  SANDY  SOIIA— LONGHBLAND. 

MxasRS.  EorroBB :  A  large  p<Hlion  of  the  soil  of  the  countiy  is  of  thia 
cl^ss,  and  very  little  of  it  is  under  what  may  be  called  good  cultivation.  The 
greater  part  is  managed  on  the  skinning  or  starvation  system.  That  these 
soils  possess  many  advantngee,  has  been  long  acknowledged  by  those  who 
have  given  the  subject  the  least  consideration,  whilst  their  peculiar  adaptatioii 
to  the  culture  of  root-crops  i^  now  generally  admitted.  The  absenee  of  alu- 
mina and  their  porous  character  rendering  them  nnaUe,  in  a  ffreat  meaaure^ 
to  retain  moisture,  the  best  portions  of  manure  are  lost,  either  by  peroolation 
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or  eyapora4;ion;  and  hence  hae  aiiMn  a  great  objection  to  t&e  cultiyation  of 
ibis  class  of  soil,  which  their  cheapness,  ease  of  tillage,  and  facility  for  raisiog 
early  crops,  do  not  seem  to  have  obviated.  And  yet  that  such  soil  can  be 
well  and  profitably  cnltivated  has  been  long  known ;  witness  the  barren  sand 
of  Belginm  and  the  estates  of  Coke  aad  Hatherton  in  England,  or,  nearer 
homoy  tht  blowing  suid  near  Albany,  and  some  small  portions  of  Loog-Islaiid. 
lliehr  adaptation  also  for  sheep  husbandry  is  well  known ;  and  yet,  within  a 
few  mihas  of  this  great  dty  are  thoosands  of  acres,  eveiy  way  capable  of  sup- 
porting immense  looks,  with  not  a  sheep  on  them.  I  have  been  led  to  make 
these  observations  from  a  recent  trip  on  the  Long-Island  Railroad,  when,  in 
the  apace  of  aboat  fifiy  miles,  I  did  not  see  thai  number  of  sheep ;  and,  as  a 
friend  with  me  observed,  on  passing  Hempstead  Plains,  here  are  the  Downs, 
but  where  are  the  South-Downs  t  Certainly  not  there.  A  great  many  sheep, 
I  understand,  are  raised  on  the  north  side  of  .the  island,  and  the  stock  is  gene- 
rally improving ;  Wm.  Becar,  W.  W.  Mills,  and  J.  Smith  having  some  fine 
flocks.  Still  they  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and  it  is  the  latter  that  we 
want  Hie  growing  taste  for  mutton,  and  the  high  price  a  good  article  will 
always  command,  we  think  should  stimulate  the  &rmers  of  Long-Island  to 
push  forward  in  what  I  consider  a  nrofitable  branch  of  husbandry ;  and 
instead  of  being  satisfied  with  r^ing  "O^  eight  to  ten  bushels  of  rve  to  the 
acre,  and  then  carrying  the  straw  off  the  farm,  consume  it  on  the  mrm,  and 
not  rest  satisfied  till  they  can,  from  the  same  land,  raise  from  five  to  six  hun 
dred  bnahda  of  tunripa.  That  thi»can  be  done,  we  will  endeavor,  at  some 
fiitnre  time  to  show.  L. 


ATLAimO  COTTON  MILM,  LAWREKO& 

Prefi(fan(— J.  Wiley  Bdmunds. 
•  Treamrer — ^Wm,  Gray. 

As[etU — ^Henrv  E.  Oliver. 

IHreetorB — ^Abbott  Lawrence,  Nathan  Appleton,  John  A.  Lowell,  G.  W. 
Lyman,  J.  W.  Edmunds,  Geoi^  H.  Kuhn,  Wm.  Gray. 

SuperkUendent-^o^  P.  Batties. 

Pa^fiMW<0r-^fiamuel  O.  Oliver. 

Thia  Company  waa  incorporated  in  1646.  Its  capital  is  $1,800,000,  divided 
into  1800  shares,  of  $1000  each. 

Ground  waa  brdun  for  the  erection  of  these  mills  in  1846 ;  and  in  May 
1849,  mill  No.  1  went  into  operation.  The  milk  which  are  situated  between 
the  Pacific  and  Bav  8tate»  in  ward  8,  are  popularly  designated  as  Nos.  1, 
(west  building,)  2,  (east  building,^  and  8,  (centre.)  The  centre  or  mam  build- 
ing waa  erected  anbseqitently  to  Noe.  1  and  2,  aad  between  them,  and  they 
now  form  vne  connected  atnieture  611  feet  in  length,  Nos.  1  and  2  are  each 
220  &et  in  front,  64  feet  wide,  and  five  atories  high,  including  basement,  be- 
side attics.  The  height  of  eash  is  65  feet  to  the  eaves.  He  centre  mill  No. 
3,  la  137  feet  in  length  in  front,  128  feet  in  rear,  and  100  feet  wide.  It  is 
six  atories  high,  indnding  baseinenl,  or  IB  feet  to  the  eaves.  Exclusive  of 
theae  buildings,  are  two  peker-howes  f  5  feet,  8  inches,  hj  53  feet,  4  inches, 
and  three  stories  high;  two  ootton-houaes ;  No.  1  being  200  feet  in  length, 
60  feet  in  bieadtii,  and  25  feet  in  height;  No.  2, 120  feet  in  length,  60  feet 
in  breadth,  and  26  feet  in  height;  tiiese  buildings  are  capable  of  holding 
10,000  bales  of  cotton ;  a  waste-house,  80  feet  long,  23  wide,  and  16  high ; 
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a  boil6^1l01uey  42  feet  M}iutfe,  with  ooal  aked  •ttyhed,  62  feet  bj  42.  It  fajM 
ftt  present  four  boilers,  bat  k  eap»b|{  ci  coBtainiag  uz ;  ateam-diiiiiiiegf  160 
jbet  is  heigbt.  Canal  buildiiig;i  #01$  fkt  icng,  40  feet  wide  and  two  stori^ 
)ku^  exclufiiTe  of  attia 

llie  counting-room  is  in  the  oaaal  biqjdiitf  ,  and  beside  a  genenl  reeep^ 
tion-room,  contains  the  respeojife  cffioea  d  the  agenti  si^erintendeat^  fvf- 
master^  and  clerks. 

In  tiie  same  building  is  the  lepairabop^  aelmding  iron,  carpenter,  and 
blacksmith  shops ;  also  a  store^ioem  and  dotk^oooi.  The  bnldisg  conUnie 
in  addition,  a  15*hane  power  steau«eD0ne. 

In  the  repair-shop  4S  men  are  emmoyed,  under  the  svperintendence  of 
John  S.  Stafford,  hMd-machinisty  and  Penej  Ayev,  head-eaipenter.  In  the 
doth-room  20  hands  are  employed  under  the  direetloii  of  Lewis  Yom^,  cTei^ 
seer.  The  number  of  out-door  hands  is  25^  of  whiek  Artemas  Hannon  is 
orerseer. 

Mills  Nos.  1  and  2  each  contain  a  eaidinq^-foon,  spiBmDg>*room,  dieanng^ 
loom,  and  upp^  and  lower  weafiag-foom,  with  the  Mowing  namber  of  per- 
sons emplojed  in  each,  namely ; 

Total  number  of  malea  emoloyed  in  Mill  Nor  1,  61 ;  females,  2M.  The 
average  anwunt  monthly  paid  to  males  in  this  mill  in  $1800;  to  females, 
$4000« 

Total  number  of  males  eo^lo^  in  MiU  No.  1,  60;  females,  281.  The 
areiage  pud  monthly  for  wages  is,  to  males  1800 ;  to  females,  t4000. 

Total  number  of  males  employed  in  Mill  No.  8,  84 ;  females,  226.  Tbe 
ayerage  amount  of  wages  paid  monthly  to  males  is  2100 ;  to  females,  t4100. 
The  whole  number  of  males  employed  by  the  corporation  is  807 ;  of  females, 
707 ;  and  total  employed,  1104. 

Machinbbt. — ^These  Ifills  are  thoroi|;hly  suf^iUed  with  machinery  of  the 
most  approYcd  kind  and  in  best  order,  as  Mows :  No.  1,  I  whipper ;  3  eal* 
▼ert-openers ;  8  pickers;  78  breaker  cards;  62  fbiskses' catds ;  t  lappers; 
1  lap-winder;  14  railways;  12  drawing  frames;. la  Speeders,  eatfyii^  2^8 
spindles;  19  stretchers,  carrying  986  spindles;  54  warp  frames,  with  128 
spindles  each  {  50  jfiUing  frames,  of  128  s|>indles  eaeh,  and  averagii^  ia,812 
spindles;  18  warpm;  10  dressers;  898loQma« 
Mill  Na  2  oontains  the  same  machineiy  as  Na  1. 
Mill  No.  3  contains  1  whipper;  3  calTerlrepeoeiS';  ftpidters;  7^  breaker 
cards;  74  finisher  do.;  2  tappers,  one  for  42  oards^ and  one  for  94  cards;  8 
ndlway  heads  for  finishers,  8  cards  each ;  18  fine  speeden,  72  spmdles  each ; 
88  warp  framesy  128  spindles  eadi,  carrying  11,264  spindJes;  26  mries,  car- 
rying 14,460  sfHndles^ar  total  ol  25,724;  18  waspjlm;  12  dvessen;  530 
loonuu  The  whole  number  of  looms  in  the  above  ndfls  is  iSM;  of  ipindlea, 
52^48. 

Beade  the  machinery  contained  in.  die  abeta^  then  are  3  Mdfasg  asn- 
chines ;  3  hydraulic  presses, and  bU. soft^oC anssUaes awsssary  fer  repaim|; 
at  the  mills;  also  for  making roUsybandittg*  bsUs^ etei. 

Thirteen  thousand  bales  of  cotton  ace  annnslly  iMd^  aveasj^iag  456  lbs. 
per  bal&  The  goods  made  are  Nos.  14.  and  24^  shirtings  and  sheetings,  ef 
various  widths ;  285,000  yards  are  manufeeteed  w^eUf,  as  about  I5$M6,000 
yards  yearly-HsquiraleDi  in  length,  for  erery  yess:^  to  debt  thousand  mSes, 
or  one  third  the  circnmferenee  of  the  glohs^  ifhe  pownr  is  sapirfied  by -thee 
of  Boyden's  iron  Turbrae  wheels^  8  feet  in  dismetes^  and  of  56€4eine  power 
each*  The  sar&ce  embraced  in  the  miltsite  eempiises  an  arsaei^  mkfi9^ 
feet 
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The  Company  Lave  six  blocks  of  briok  boarding-houses,  three  stories  high, 
ezdasive  of  attics,  oontaining  spaciona  tenements.  One  half  fronts  on  Me- 
thuen  street,  and  the  other  on  Canal  street  The  houses  are  built  in  the  most 
aobetantial  manner,  in  which  taste  and  oonFenienoe  are  combined.  Shade- 
trees  are  planted  on  either  aide,  thus  giving  them  a  pfeasing  and  attractire 
i^pearanoe.  ^ 

.  In  September,  1851,  at  a  meeting  ot  Ae  overseers,  a  library  aaaociatica^ 
waa  formedy  and  a  library  oommenoed  by  the  donation  of  one  hundred  toI- 
umaa  and  a  loan  of  £%  doUan  from  Qen.  H.  K  OUrer,  Ihe  Agent.  Subae* 
mentis  $60  and  24  volumea  of  Idttell\i  Living  Age  were  presented  by  Wok 
Omy,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  MUlk.  Donationa  were  afterward  received  from 
Amos  Lawreofie^  Esq.,  md  the  Lawienee  Tiaet  Soeiety«  Beoendy  the  dbreol-' 
ors  have  apprcj>riated  $500  fi>r  the  libraty*  and  Che  Company  will  nay  tkl 
future  expense  of  the  same.  It  now  ooQisistft  of  1500  voluaieB,  ana  ia  anr- 
nnally  increasing.  It  ia  kent  in  the  Canal  bdldingi  and  is  FBm  to  all  in  aiqr 
waj  eonnected  with  the  muls. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  social  and  mond  condition  of  those 
engaged  in  the  mills  toki  uie  agent  has  been  indefaligaUe  in  hb  efforts  to 
promote  the  beat  welfare  of  all  oonoenied.  The  legidaticna  reaoire  a  proper 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  a  regular  attendance  at  aome  place  of  pnblio 
worehip.  The  reception  of  oompuiy,  or  any  rudeness  or  disorder  b  strictly 
prohibited  on  that  djsy  in  all  the  bowding^hionaea. 

Altogether  the  Atlantic  Mills  are  a  model  of  neatness,  order,  and  excet 
lenee.  The  most  perfect  harmony  ensta  between  the  yariona  departments^ 
reflecting  the  highest  credit  ufoa  the  numagem^nt  of  ao  extensive  a  eorpoiar 
tion.  As  might  be  expected,  this  corporation  is  in  a  hi^y  flourishing  eon- 
dition,  having  for  some  lime  past  deehtfed  semi-annual  dividends. 

While  establi^ments  like  the  one  above  described  are  thus  suecesiAilly 
contributing^to  the  national  wealth;  creatiag  a  home  market  and  affording 
emplovment  to  thousands,  it  ia  gratifying  to  know  that  th^  are  oondoctea 
with  the  hiffheat  regard  to  the  bait  interesti  of  the  employed.  And  so  long 
as  the  sodaf,  moral,  and  inteUectual  wants  of  those  eonnected  with  them  are 
duly  oottsidered  and  regarded  sb  loi^  should  proprietors  end  i^nts  receive 
the  meed  of  i^probation  from  an  ei^gfatened  and  inteMk^nt  cottununi^. 

We  collate  the  above  statement  f^m  n  lecent  number  of  the  Lawrmie$ 
SmtiauL  But  we  are  not  willing  to  dbmiaa  the  topic  without  adding  our 
oiTH  tesdmony,  from  long  and  intimate  aoquimifnnce  with  the  accomplished 
agent^  to  his  earnest  endea¥ors  to  nromote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his 
operativee,  as  well  aa  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Comnanv.  When  we 
ccmtraBt  his  policy  with  what  we  have  someiiBMa  (but  thank  QoA,  not  often) 
seen  in  some  other  eataUishmenta,  in  other  pieces,  we  are  prompted  pubUdy 
to  thank  Gen.  Oliver  for  his  noble  and  anecesslul  enmfde.  Qod  blesa  him 
and  hie,  aqd  all  who  fi^Uow  in  theae  bb  fi>ot8t^  and  let  every  one  of  ow 
r«adera  say,  AifsK. 


Fo^xoMiov  or  HicB»»Air;--We  have  before  us  the  popnlation  of  Miohi- 
0tfi,U(kendii8  fall  by  State  authority.  It  exhtbita  a  very  n^id  growth.  AU 
the  countiea  are  given  except  eight  small  ones,  and  the  number  is  518|698| 
ertimating  the  omitted  counties.  Fpur  yeaTB  ago,  the  census  returns  made 
Michigan  contains  397,067 ;  increase  m  four  years,  120,731,  or  30  per  cent 
The  same  hite  of  increMe  would  elevate  Michigan  to  about  700,000  in  1800. 
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GOOD       OOFFEB. 

Tbbbb  are  oomparatiyelj  few  who  can  prepare  a  cup  of  good  coffee,  fit 
this,  as  in  winea  and  liquors^  the  taste  of  the  manj  is  so  deprayed  by  use  tiiat 
they  do  not  relish  the  best  specimens.  We  once  knew  a  country  wine-dealer 
who  returned,  as  unfit  for  his  market,  the  ohlt  cask  of  imported  wine  cTer 
sent  to  him  by  his  city  correspondent  It  wonld  not  be  strange  if  simihff^ 
witdom  should  be  devdoped  in  the  matter  of  coffee.  '^  Who  \b  to  determine 
what  is  best  V  We  suppose  they  are  to  decide  who  are  most  devoted  to  the 
bosinesB,  and  hare  been  longest  under  the  best  instruction  on  the  subject 
The  Chinese  best  know  how  to  use  tea ;  and  those  who  acquire  the  art  from 
them  are  next  in  order.  The  Turks  hare  been  long  famous  for  their  cofl^ 
and  so  have  the  French.  If  any  of  us  do  not  like  such  coffee,  then  we  must 
adopt  our  own  plans.  But  we  can  not  claim  iobethe  only  sensible  people 
on  this  subject  One  might  not  relish  a  segar  that  would  be  pronoonced 
capital  by  an  old  Spaniaid,  and  ^et  the  Spaniard  is  by  far  the  best  judge  of 
what  **  good"  tobacco  is.  So  it  is  wiUi  m  artificial  reparations.  Use  may 
accustom  us  to  think  almost  any  thing  **  the  besf  We  go  against  the  long^ 
boiling  of  coffee  or  long  steeping  of  tea.    We  thereby  get  an  excessive  pro- 

Krtion  of  the  hUter  pHndpte^  which  is  no  advantage  to  the  fiavor  of  the 
verage.  It  is  not  this  which  abounds  in  almost  every  plant  that  we  desire, 
but  it  is  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  berry  of  the  cc^ee,  and  of  the  leaf  of  the 
tea.  This  flavor  exists  chiefly  in  its  oil,  its  essential  oil.  When  this  is  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  alcohol,  it  is  called  an  essence.  When  this  alcohol  is 
taken  from  the  essence,  the  essential  oil  remains. 

In  Knighton's  ^Ibre$t  lAft  in  Ceyhn,^  are  the  following  hints  on  the  pre- 
paration of  coffee,  derived  from  long  experience:  ''The  subtle  aroma  whidi 
resides  in  the  essential  oil  of  the  coffee-berry  is  gradually  dissipated  after 
reasting,  and  of  course  still  more  after  being  ground.  In  order  to  enjoy  the 
full  flavor  in  perfection,  the  berry  should  pass  at  once  from  the  roasUng-pan 
to  the  mtU,  and  thence  to  the  coffee-pot;  and  again,  after  having  been  made 
should  be  mixed  when  almost  at  a  boiling  point,  with  hot  milk.  It  most  be 
very  bad  coffee,  indeed,  which,  if  these  precautions  be  taken,  will  not  afford 
an  agreeable  and  exhilarating  drink.  Two  great  evils  are  constantly  perpe- 
trated in  England  in  its  preparation,  which  are  more  guarded  against  in 
almost  all  other  countries,  and  whidi  materially  impair  its  flavor  and  strength — 
keeping  the  coflfee  a  considerable  time  roasting  or  grinding,  by  which  its 
strength  is  diminished,  and  its  delicate  and  volatile  aroma  lost,  and  mixing 
the  milk  with  it  after  it  has  been  allowed  partially  to  cool." 

He  who  can  not  indone  this  from  his  own  experience,  has  not  entered 
far  into  the  mysteries  of  the  culinary  art,  and  yet  how  many  fiunilies  boil 
their  coffee  and  tea  almost  by  the  hour,  '^  so  as  to  get  the  strength  out"  We 
had  almost  as  lief  drink  an  inftwion  of  peas  or  of  lye,  as  such  coffee.  Rather 
than  partake  of  this,  we  would  secure  what  passes  out  of  the  nose  of  a  boil- 
ing coffee-pot  This  vapor  might  be  passed  by  a  tube  into  a  dosed  vessel 
filled  with  hot  water,  from  the  top  of  which  a  tube  should  descend  into  the 
liquid,  as  a  safety-valve.  After  long-continued  boiling,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  this  second  vessel  would  contain  a  better-flavored  beverage  than  that  ia 
the  pot;  and  if  the  quantity  of  water  was  properly  graduated,  it  might  not 
be  very  weak.    It  certainly  wonld  be  worth  saving  and  restoring  to  the  pot 

Bat  when  the  ^*  coffee"  is  bous^ht  of  the  grocer,  already  burned  and  ground, 
and  then  is  prepared  by  long  boiling  in  a  coffee-pot,  from  which  there  is 
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ftbondsnt  eraporation,  the  wretched  stuff  is,  at  b€6t,  but  a  poor  apology  for  well- 
prepared  coffee.  Especiallj  as  it  is  often  ^^  settled"  so  very  imperfectly  as  to 
deposit  large  quantities  of  mud  on  the  bottom  of  each  cup.  U  nder  our  per- 
sonal or  &mily  direction,  neither  our  coffee  nor  chocolate  will  present  any 
iuch  evidence  that  any  powdered  or  solid  material  has  been  employed  in  the 
preparation.  We  think  there  is  no  part  of  the  culinary  art  in  which  people 
are  so  self-«ufficient  and  yet  so  ill-informed. 


BEST  POSmON  OF  FIRES  FOR  WARMING  APARTBIENTS. 

A  YXBT  valuable  paper  on  this  subject  has  been  read^  before  the  London 
Society  of  Arts,  by  Dr.  Arnott  He  goes  into  a  full  exposition  of  several 
popular  errors  on  this  subject,  and  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

"^  These  explanations  being  premised,  the  two  popular  delusions  respecting 
the  low  fires  become  at  once  apparent 

Ist  The  supposition  that  fuel  burnt  in  a  low  fire  gives  ont  more  heat,  has 
arisen  from  the  experiments  not  reflecting  that  his  hand  held  over  the  low 
lire  feels  not  only  the  heat  radiated  from  the  fire  itself,  but  also  that  reflected 
from  the  hearth  dose  beneath  it,  which  second  portion,  if  the  grate  were  high, 
would  have  room  to  spread  or  radiate  downward  and  outward  to  the  more 
distant  floor  or  carpet,  and  so  warm  them. 

2d.  The  notion  that  the  fire,  because  near  the  floor,  must  warm  the  carpet 
more,  springs  from  what  may  be  called  an  error  in  the  logic  of  the  reasoner, 
who  is  aasumiog  that  the  hearth,  floor,  and  carpet,  being  parts  of  the  same 
level,  are  in  the  same  predicament — the  truth  being,  however,  that,  in  such  a 
case,  the  hearth  within  the  fender  gets  nearly  all  the  downward  rays,  and  the 
carpet  almost  none — as  a  candle  held  before  a  looking-glass  at  a  moderate 
distance  diffuses  its  heat  pretfy  uniformly  over  the  whole ;  but  if  moved  doie 
to  one  part  of  the  glas%  it  overheats,  and  probably  cracks  that  part,  leaving 
the  rest  unaffected.  A  low  fire  on  a  heated  hearth  is  to  the  general  floor  or 
earpet  of  a  room  nearly  what  the  sun,  at  the  moment  of  rising  or  setting,  is 
to  the  surface  of  a  field.  The  rays  are  nearly  all  shooting  upward  from  the 
snrfiMe,  and  the  few  which  approach  it  slant  obliquely  along  or  nearly  paral- 
lel to  the  surface,  without  touching,  and  therefore  without  warming  it. 

Striking  proof  of  the  facts  here  set  forth  is  obtained  by  laying  Siermome- 
ten  on  the  floor  of  a  room  with  a  low  fire,  and  of  a  room  with  the  fire,  as 
usoai  of  old,  at  a  height  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  above  the  hearth. 
An  experiment  tried  in  two  such  rooms,  in  both  of  which  thermometers  on 
the  piano-fortes,  four  feet  above  the  floor,  stood  at  62®,  showed  the  carpet, 
not  &r  from  the  hearth,  to  be  at  66®  with  the  low,  and  at  73®  with  the  high 
file. 

As  would  be  anticipated  by  a  person  understanding  the  subject  aright, 
low  fires  make  cold  feet  very  common,  unless  to  those  who  sit  near  the  fire 
witli  their  feet  on  the  fender;  but,  deceived  by  their  fallacious  reasoning,  the 
advocates  are  disposed  to  blame  the  state  of  their  health  or  the  weather  as 
the  cause,  and  they  rejoice  at  having  the  low  fire,  which  can  quickly  warm 
their  feet  when  placed  near  it.  A  company  of  such  persons  seen  sitting  close 
around  their  fire,  with  thankfulness  for  its  warmth  near  their  feet,  might  sug- 
gest  the  case  of  a  party  of  good-natured  people  duped  out  of  their  property 
by  a  swindler,  and  afterward  gratefully  accepting  as  Icharity  from  him  a  part 
of  thar  own  property.'* 
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These  si^geetioBS  certeinly  ooimneiid  themselYtt  to  oar  good  jiidgmeBt» 
ftnd  would  lead  us  to  inerease  ratiier  than  diminish  the  height  of  our  grate^ 
stores,  eto.  For  aught  we  can  see,  the  reasoning  would  lead  ua  to  elerste 
these  fixtures  to  the  highest  point  from  whieh  hei^  would  radiate  in  yerj  sen- 
sible quantities  to  the  surrounding  floor.  Thus  the  eheU  of  attracHon  to 
those  having  oold  feet,  would  be  very  materially  enlarged. 

Our  readers  may  remember  some  statements  which  we  made  in  our  num- 
ber for  April,  1853,  in  which  we  explained  the  mode  by  which  our  atmo- 
sphere is  warmed.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  passing  through  it  are  veiy 
iuefficient,  while  the  temperature  of  the  earth  has  a  very  important  influence. 
The  notion  that  "heat  rises,"  is  not  the  controlling  principle  in  this  matter, 
but  the  effect  is  dependent  on  other  and  very  di^ent  principles,  which  we 
need  not  here  repeat    We  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  already  described. 


TURNIPS      AS      7SBD. 

WmLB  in  attendanoe  upon  tiie  lato  National  Poultry  Show  at  Barsum's 
Museum,  we  spent  a  few  nuAutea  in  the  '^  Leeture-Eoopmi."  Our  friend  Mr. 
Solon  Bobinaon  was  making  remarks  upon  the  use  of  turnips  as  feed,  m 
reported  in  some  of  the  jounuils  of  the  day.  He  took  the  pofiition  thait  tliey 
were  ^ood  for  nothing  as  nutriment,  and  sustained  himself  by  giving  its 
analysis.  This  is  all  very  well,  but  unfartunately  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
well-known  frets.  We  used  to  talk  in  the  same  way,  but  were  obliged  to 
yidd  not  simply  to  a  few  doubtflil  expedments,  but  to  yean  of  ezperienoe. 
This  the  speiaer  seemed  to  feel,  for  he  admitted  that  "in  Eoglaod  it  might 
not  be  so."  But  we  suppose  a  tninip  in  Knriand  is  very  nmeh  the  sasie 
thin^  as  a  turnip  in  New- York.  He  ako  added  that  they  shoudd  be  fed  by 
tnmmg  the  cattle  in  upon  them,  as  they  are  growing  in  the  field.  We  can 
not  see  the  force  or  propriety  of  this  dvtinctioiL  Is  it  not  the  same  worth- 
less thing  before  it  is  puUed,  as  afterwards?  Mu§i  the  cattle  or  sheep  poll 
it,  or  bite  it  o£^  to  render  it  nutritioua  f  But  even  here  there  la  ito  escape, 
for  the  Sugliak  pffactiee  is,  after  tiie  animal  has  bit  off  as  much  as  is  prac- 
ticable, the  root  remainbg  in  the  M>niMi  is  then  lifted  by  a  fork  and  U&  on 
the  top  of  the  gronnd,  fer  the  erne  to  eat  at  pleasuro. 

We  are  compelled  to  admit  thai  there  b  something  in  this  fact  of  nutri- 
tion, that  no  ioetrme  of  chemiitiy  or  {diyBiology  is  able  to  explain.  The 
fact  is  unquestionable,,  that  turnips  are  excellent  for  bttening  sheep  and 
eatde,  whether  we  oan  espfain  why  it  is  so  or  not  It  is  eqndly  tr«%  as  Mr. 
B.  steted  in  the  same  speech,  that  about  9?  per  cent  of  the  flat  turnip^  aa 
shown  by  a  diemioal  analysis,  consists  of  water.  These  two  feds^  so  appar- 
ently contradictory,  are  entirely  above  and  beyond  contradiction.  We  asb- 
join  the  folk>wing,  on  this  subject,  which  appears  in  the  I^orthem  Farmer. 

'<The  vegetable  I  wish  to  leoommend  as  the  best,  all  thingn  eonndered, 
for  milch-cows  in  winter,  is  white  flat  turnips.  Some,  perhaps,  will  object  to 
the  turnip,  because  it  will  affect  the  taste  of  the  milk  and  butter.  Bo  it  does 
if  fed  raw ;  this  can  be  avoided  by  boiling.  For  each  cow,  boil  a  half  a 
bushel  of  turnips  soft ;  while  hot,  add  five  or  six  quarts  of  shorts ;  which 
will  swell,  and  you  will  get  the  full  worth  of  it  A  mess  like  this  fed  to  a 
cow  once  a  day,  will  produce  more  milk  of  a  good  quality,  than  any  other 
feed  at  the  same  cost.  *  Turnips  fed  in  this  way  do  not  teint  either  milk  of 
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butter.  One  tiling  in  favor  of  turnips  as  feed  for  oows,  is,  that  ihey  can  be 
sown  in  Augost,  or  as  late  as  the  first  of  September.  I  sowed  some  as  late 
as  Septemb^,  last  year,  which  were  very  fine.  Turnips  are  also  very  profit- 
able feed  for  pigSy  when  boiled  in  the  same  way  as  for  oows.^' 


lOB  nn  vuMWH,  m  loom,  jjd  m  imiL. 
OONBrriON  AND  PROSPECTS  OP  MINNESOTA. 

I  OHOB  before  mentioned  something  about  threshing-machines.  Illinois  as 
yet  has  furnished  the  best  or  most  substantial  and  useful,  that  have  been 
brougbt  to  Minnesota.  Elgin,  lii.,  has  the  praise  of  flimishing  the  best  ma- 
dldnes  as  yet.  One  machine  has  threshed  12,000  fouaheb  of  grain,  and  the^ 
lepars  have  not  amounted  to  five  dolh&rs.  As  Minneaota  will  be  a  great 
&rmSng  country,  a  great  number  of  machines  will  be  wanted  in  this  country. 
SpiiBtf  wheat  is  worth  bom  |1  to  $1.2^  per  bushel;  oats,  40  to  4d  c^ts  per 
bushel. 

The  crops,  on  an  average,  have  been  good.  I  hear  of  no  failures  of  crops, 
anlesB  by  negligence  or  improper  culture.  I^otatoee  have  done  well,  and  no 
sign  of  rust  as  yet ;  a&d  I  may  say  itutt  Minnesota  fiffmers  are  a  happy  peo- 
pb.  Taxes  are  light,  and  a  readv  market  for  aU  that  farmers  can  raise  of 
every  description ;  cash  in  hand  ror  all  ^  cattle^  horses,  pork,  poultry,  butter, 
etc,  in  abundance.  The  bank  nanio  has  not  afiected  us  much  aa  yet,  and  we. 
feel  confident  that  Minnesota  has  managed  her  aflBurs  so  as  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  Eastern  pressure  in  finandal  business. 

There  is  so  much  ^;ood  land  in  Ifinnesota,  and  so  muoh  <tf  it  is  cultivated, 
that  systematic  fiinmng  is  little  thought  o£  If  a  man's  farm  don't  suit  him, 
all  he  has  to  do,  is  to  move  a  few  miles  of^  and  find  a  &rm  that  will  suit  him 
better.  We  turn  the  sod  over  in  June  and  July,  and  the  spring  following  we 
get  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre  of  spring  whetiL  Com  of  most  all 
varieties  does  wtbsr  here  than  in  ike  Eastern  States.  « 

Your  most  obedient,  P.  Pbssoott. 

jPM  JSnaiin^  Muk^  JmL,  16156. 


VAiiUE  ojr  MAmoPAOTtntEa 

Wb  know  of  nothing  which  so  forcibly  illustrates  the  import«ince  of  encotft- 
raging  bous  ntwmtBY,  as  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  manuiketuring  towm; 
and  among  these  the  history  of  LairMnce  n  eminently  worfjyf  of  attentienf. 
We  gather  the  following  facts  from  a  careftilly-written  article  in  the  Latorenee 
Smimel. 

The  firet  towthmeeting  after  the  town  charter  was  obt^n^,  was  held  April - 
20, 1847.  The  whole  number  of  wtee  for  Moderator  tecte  six.  The  (otm 
iBoted  to  raise  $4500  for  general  expensed,  tl200  for  roads  and  bridges, 
tdOOO  for  schools,  and  |2000  for  building  two  school-houses. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting,  |1 8,000  were  appropriated  for  current  ex-' 
p«M»,  94000  for  schools,  $SO,000  to  build  a  town-hoube,  $12,500  to  build  ft 
brkk  adiool^hoMe,  $250  for  another  school-house,  $1500  for  Hook  and  Lad- 
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der  Company;  and  Julj  1,  $10,000  additional  were  appropriated  for  the 
town-bouse* 

At  the  third  annnal  meetioff,  $25,000  were  appropriated  Tot  the  expenses 
of  the  town,  of  which  about  $8500  were  for  schools  and  school-houses. 

Thus  progress  and  regard  for  education  go  hand  in  hand.  -  In  these  mat- 
ters it  is  emphatically  true  that  **  the  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fai,"  while  the 
industry  you  cherish  and  protect  is  not  only  self-eustaining  but  is  constantly 
and  increasingly  aggressive  upon  all  idleness,  and  ignorance,  and  the  vices 
that  grow  therefrom.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  the  learen  that  pervades  ttie 
entire  i 


MAmTFAOTirKE  OF  PLATBGLASa 

Wx  find  in  the  Polytechnic  a  very  concise  account  of  the  process  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  plate-glass.  We  hare  not  yet  been  able  to  compete 
with  the  English  in  this  department,  on  account  of  the  great  expense  with 
which  it  is  attended,  and  the  necessity  of  great  skill,  which  it  requires.  With- 
out occupying  space  now,  with  its  history,  we  copy  the  account  ^ven  of  its 
present  condition.  The  American  invention,  spoken  of  at  the  dose  of  the 
extract,  is  by  the  learned  editor  of  the  journal  from  which  we  copy. 

**'  The  best  plate-glass  now  manufactured  comes  from  St.  Gobain,  in  France, 
where  the  manufacture  of  cast  plates  was  first  established  in  1689 ;  the  Eng- 
lish plate  is  next  in  quality ;  the  German  being  liable  to  cloud ;  the  excellence 
of  the  plates  of  St  Gobun  is  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  true  chemi- 
cal compound,  consisting  of  one  atom  of  trisilicate  of  soda,  and  one  atom  of 
trisilicate  of  lime,  with  a  small  per-centage  of  alumina ;  this  manufacture  is  a 
very  good  example  of  the  advantage  of  employing  the  best  chemical  talent  in 
a  manufacture  where  chemical  compounds  are  used.  The  services  of  Qaj 
Lussac  were  engaged  for  a  long  time  at  these  works,  where  his  investigations 
were  in  the  highest  degree  valuable. 

The  manufacture  of  plate-glass,  as  at  present  conducted,  requires  a  number 
of  workmen,  and  the  greatest  care,  after  the  vitrification  of  the  materials  is 
complete,  which  takes  ordinarily  about  twenty  hours.  The  gUss  is  trans- 
ferzed  from  the  pots  hi  which  it  is  made  to  a  cutem,  or  as  the  fVench  call  it, 
euveiUy  made  oblong,  and  so  formed  as  to  be  readily  transported.  This  cis- 
tern is  highly  heated  in  a  furnace,  and  the  glass  is  ladled  from  the  melting- 
pot  into  it,  and  then  stands  till  it  is  fined,  and  at  a  proper  heat  to  work. 
When  the  melted  p^lass  in  the  cistern  is  in  the  proper  state  for  flowing  readily 
and  equably,  the  cistern  is  taken  out  of  the  furnace  by  means  of  tongs,  which 
are  made  to  embrace  the  cistern.  It  is  then  raised  by  a  crane^  placed  upon 
a  low  carriage,  and  removed  to  the  casting-table.  The  outside  of  the  ciateni 
is  carefully  cleaned,  and  the  ^lass  skimmed  with  a  broad  copper  sabre,  to 
prevent  any  impurities  from  mixing  with  the  ghiss  on  the  casting-table.  The 
cistern  is  then  wound  up  to  a  sufficient  height  by  means  of  a  crane,  and  swung 
over  the  upper  end  of  the  casting-table,  which  has  been  heated  ij  hot  coals 
spread  over  it,  and  then  wiped  perfectly  clean.  The  dstern  being  tilted  over^ 
a  torrent  of  melted  glass  is  suddenly  poured  out  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  table : 
it  is  prevented  from  running  off  the  sides  by  ribs  of  metal^  one  of  which  is 
placed  along  the  whole  length  of  each  side,  their  depth  being  the  exact  mea- 
sure which  is  to  be  given  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  When  the  cistern 
has  been  emptied,  a  massive  copper  cylinder,  three  feet  in  diameter,  extend 
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, ■  ■  ■  ,  ,    ■      -  ■  ■  >fc.  ■ 

ing  entirely  across  the  table,  and  resting  <m  the  side-ribs,  is  set  in  motion, 
and  spreads  the  glass  out  into  a  sheet  of  unifortn  breadth  and  thickness.  Hie 
pouring  out  of  the  glass  is  a  grand  sight,  and  the  yariety  of  colors  exhibited 
by  the  plate,  immediately  after  the  roller  has  passed  over  it,  is  beautiful  to 
behold.  In  order  to  remote  all  impurity  from  the  casting  slab,  a  washer  is 
drawn  immediately  in  front  of  the  fluid  glass ;  the  excess  of  glass  pours  over 
the  front  edge  into  a  trough,  filled  with  water ;  the  roller  then  passes  off  the  • 
slab,  and  is  received  in  grooves  in  front  of  the  slab.  The  slab  is  then  cleared 
of  any  redundancy  at  the  sides ;  a  tUck  flange  of  the  still  soft  glass  is  turned 
up  at  (he  end;  and  when  this  flange  has  become  somewhat  rigid,  a  rake- 
shaped  iron  is  applied  to  it,  and  the  plate  is  forced  forward  into  the  annealing 
oven,  or  thrust  upon  a  wooden  platferm  movhig  on  wheels,  and  so  conveyed 
to  the  oven,  where  it  remains  about  five  days,  in  a  horizontal  position,  ex- 
posed to  a  gradually  diminishing  temperature. 

Grinding  and  Polishing, — l£e  plate  being  still  hot,  and  yielding  when  it 
is  slid  into  the  oven,  takes  an  impression  of  the  brioks  of  the  oven  uj^n  which 
it  rests,  while  the  upper  surface  is  generally  made  smooth  and  bnght  from 
the  action  of  the  fire,  but  it  is  not  flat  The  plates,  as  they  come  out  of  the 
annealing  furnace,  are  about  half  an  inch  thick,  of  an  irregular  mottied  an- 
pearanee.  They  are  carefully  examined,  to  see  whether  £e  glass  is  sum- 
eientiy  firee  from  defects  to  admit  of  forming  large  plates,  which,  of  course, 
have  a  much  greater  comparative  value  than  small  ones.  If  the  defects  are 
such  as  can  not  be  removed  by  grinding,  the  plate  must  be  cut  up  into 
smaller  plates,  so  that  tiie  defective  portions  may  be  rejected.  The  plates 
having  been  squared,  next  undergo  the  processes  of  grinding  and  polishing. 
These  were  formerly  done  by  hand,  but  of  late  years  this  laborious  work  is 
almost  entirely  performed  by  machinery.  The  first  object  is  to  produce  a 
level  surfiace,  which  is  done  by  grinding  one  plate  upon  another,  a  rough  or 
rolled  surface  being  opposed  to  the  comparatively  smooth  or  casting-plate  sur- 
face. The  grinding  machines  for  large  plates  are  arranged  in  pairs,  consist- 
ing ot  two  benches  of  stone,  fifteen  feet  long,  eight  fret  wide,  and  eighteen 
inches  high.  On  the  sur&ce  of  each  bench,  one  or  more  plates  of  glass  are 
imbedded  in  plaster  of  Paris,  close  together,  and  quite  level.  Other  plates  of 
giasB  are  cemented  upon  the  lower  faces  of  two  swmg^tables  or  runners,  which 
aie  made  to  traverse  over  the  fixed  beds  by  appropriate  machinery,  in  such  a 
way  that  each  runner  is  made  to  rotate  around  its  own  axis,  and  by  a  combi- 
nation of  two  movements  to  change  continually  the  relative  position  of  the 
fixed  bench  and  runner.  «6ach  an  arrangement  tends  to  the  mutual  correc- 
tion of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  glass,  and  greatly  assists  the  equal  distribution 
of  the  sand  and  water.  All  the  irregularities  of  the  surface  are  first  ground 
cut  with  sharp  rivernsand,  which  has  becQ  washed  and  sifted  into  three  sizes : 
the  sand  and  water  are  thrown  on  by  hand  from  time  to  time.  When  the 
pUtes  have  been  ground  quite  flat,  the  finer  sand  is  employed ;  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  one  finer  still,  which  removes  the  scratches  made  by  the  coarser. 
The  plates  of  glass  are  well  washed  between  ev^ry  change  of  sand ;  and  when 
one  side  has  been  ground,  the  plates  are  reversed,  and  the  other  side  ground. 

When  the  plat^  become  sufficiently  smooth  to  require  the  application  of 
emery,  there  is  a  tendency  to  cohesion  between  the  surfaces,  which,  travelling 
over  each  other  with  moderate  velocity,  produce  so  much  friction  that  one 
sutfaoe  will  frequently  tear  the  glass  from  the  other.  Hence  it  has  not  been 
thought  safe  to  trust  the  next  process,  namely,  the  imoothingy  to  machinery, 
and  hand-labor  has  been  employed. 

The  polishing  is  completed  by  rubbers,  covered  with  thick  felt,  and  worked 
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bf  machinery.  Th«  plates  of  gbaa  iwe  esxbedded  doM  U^getber,  witk  Uiair 
mrfaces  quite  level,  apon  movable  platformsi  fixed  upon  a  traversiiig  bed. 
The  rabbeiB,  which  measure  eight  bj  nz  inches  each,  are  attached^  Ake  foot 
asunder,  to  reciprocating  oamagesi  which  drag  the  rubbeis  backward  and 
forward  over  the  surface  of  the  glass,  while  the  latter  traverses,  beneath  the 
rubbers,  a  snaoe  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  two  Knee  of  mbbeniao  4s 
to  ezpoeeaU  parti  of  the  glass  equally  to  theii  action.  Each  rubber  is  msde 
to  ^ert  a  pressure  of  about  fifteen  jpounds,  by  means  of  lead  weights.  The 
powder  used  for  polishing  is  Venetian  pink ;  this  ecmtains  only  a  aoiall  pet- 
tion  of  the  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  earthy  matter;  it  admits  of  bmg  mixed 
with  water,  and  thus  reduces  &e  friction,  and  prevents  the  glass  beoomiog 
haated  by  the  action  of  the  nibbeis,  Tripoli  irooees,  or  putty-powder,  used 
with  water,  are  too  active  to  produce  a  hi^  polish  on  glass;  but  they  msy 
be  employed  dry  for  the  last  finish  in  hand-pplishii^g.  In  polishing  by  ma- 
chinery, dry  powders  most  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  frietion  and  heat 
evolved.  Hand-polishixig  is  Tenr  tedious,  and  is  apt  to  produee  a  wnvy  a|»- 
pearance ;  hence,  machine-polished  glass  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  grinding  and  polishing  of  the  glass  reduce  their  thickness  as  mudi  as 
one  third,  and  in  some  <iase8  o^e  half.  Should  the  glass  be  defective^  the 
polishing  will  only  serve  to  heighten  the  defects ;  hence,  a  second  and  mone  . 
careful  examination  and  selection  are  now  made.  The  ddective  ones  are  cat 
up  into  smaller  plates,  and  these  are  pcdished  again;  the  pedbet  onea  ane 
reserved  for  sUvering." 

^  A  machine  for  making  ^ate-glass  has  been  invented  by  J.  J.  Greenoi^^ 
and  patented  a  short  time  smce,  whidi  does  away  with  almost  all  the  mani- 
puUtions  formerly  required;  by  it  glass  of  any  recuired  magnitude  can  bo 
made,  and  at  a  cost  Y&rj  greatly  reduced  fiom  the  old  method ;  it  oonaiBts  in 
taking  the  glass  from  the  ci^iem  or  aateiU  directly  between  two  roUen,  b^ 
which  it  is  drawn  out  into  the  form  of.  a  slsb;  descending  perpendioularly,  it 
is  again  reduced  to  a  thinner  plate  by  a  pair  of  rollers  placed  below  the  6n/L 
and  made  to  draw  sufficiently  for  the  purpose ;  it  then  passes  downward  to  a 
third  pair  of  rdilers,  and  thence  to  any  nnm^her  found  necessary,  the  acta  of 
rollers  being  sufficient  in  number  to  sustain  and  draw  the  glass,  and  hold  'A 
till  it  gets  suffiden%  cool  to  sustain  its  own  weight,  when  it  descends  into  an 
anneaung  oven  below,  where  it  is  suspended  till  cooL  By  this  means  the 
two  sides  of  the  pl^e  are  per&ctly  stiaight  and  parallel,  requiring  but  Uttfe 
uolishing  to  prepaid  them  for  mirror  plates,  or  other  like  j^urpoaes.  It  w31 
be  seen  that  great  rapidity  of  execution  can  be  attained  witih  this  method ; 
the  quickest  workiufi;  glass,  such  as  could  not  be  used  in  the  ordinary  wlf^r, 
may  oy  this  means  oe  wrought  at  a  very  low  oobL  The  rollers  are  kept  cool 
by  a  stream  of  cold  water  running  through  them  to  carry  off  the  svperfluous 
beat,  and  the  temperatuie  of  the  gUss  is  thereby  mpidly  reduced  to  (he  pio- 
perpoint  for  annealing. 

There  are  many  minor  details  in  the  manufocture  which  we  have  here  nc^t 
enumerated ;  bu^  sufficient  has  been  shown  to  demonstrate  a  greatly  leduoed 
cost  over  the  old  method  of  maldng  plate-glass,  which  it  must  eventoatty 
supersede." 


Cashmske  Goats. — ^A  pair  of  pure-bred  Cashmere  goats  were  reoentlj 
innight  by  some  gentlemen  in  Richmond,  Va^  for  fifteen  hundred  doUaia. 
The  wool  from  another  pair  of  the  same  lot,  when  examined  by  a  mien^- 
soope,  compared  precisely  in  fineness  with  Uie  hair  of  a  |2?00  Oashmere 
shawl. 
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NEW     G  A  5     S  T  0  V  B  . 

A  FEW  method  of  obtdning  heat  from  gas  has  been  invented 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Boston. 

The  stove  consists  of  three  upright  iron  cylinders,  the  middle 
one  being  abont  one  half  larger  than  the  other  two.  Above 
these  is  another  cylinder  of  ramation,  which  shows  the  amoont 
of  gas  consumed.  The  engraving  is  a. small  representation  of 
its  general  appearance. 

One  of  our  exchanges  says : 

"Although  very  diminutive  in  siae,  it/ heats  a  room,  in  ten  minutes,  warm 
enough  for  all  practical  purposeB,  when  the  flame  can  be  reduced  and  an  even 
temperature  maintained.  When  in  full  blast,  it  consumes  about  four  centi* 
worth  of  gas  per  hour ;  but  after  the  room  is  heated,  one  cent's  worth  of  |[as 
per  hour  will  amply  suffice.  It  is  easily  managed ;  indeed,  there  is  nothing  > 
complicated  about  it,  and  a  servant  who  has  sense  enough  not  to  attempt  to 
blow  a  gas-light  out,  can  safely  be  intrusted  with  its  care.  The  heat  it  pro- 
duces is  not  a  dry  heat,  but  oi  an  agreeable  moisture,  partly  produced  by  the 
UBual  pan  of  water,  which  should  be  attached  to  every  stove,  while  the  flame, 
burning  through  asbestos,  resembles  so  closely  hot  oqaIs  diat  the  difference  is 
scarcely  perceptible."  The  following  letter  from  Professor  Hayes,  who  has 
inspeNctod  and  tested  the  stove,  and  who  is  very  high  authority  In  such  mat- 
ters, is  quite  explicit : 

*  The  present  invenlaon  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  burnmg  a  mixture  of 
illuminating  gas  with  air,  so  as  to  develop  tne  largest  amount  of  heat  which 
the  gas  can  fdTord. 

Ordinaiy  burners  consume  a  current  of  gas  in  air,  thereby  producing  light 
and  an  ascending  current,  by  which  the  heat  generated  is  earned  upward  and 
dispersed. 

The  iron  stractnre,  or  stove,  serves  as  an  absorbent  of  the  heat  g^erated 
by  the  perfect  combustion  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air.  It  then  presents  a 
laiffe  heated  surfeoe,  whioh  warms  the  air  in  contact  with  it  by  conduction, 
v^  also  in  a  high  degree  al!  bodies  near  it,  by  radiation. 

No  danger  exists  in  this  mode  of  combustion ;  the  utmost  amount  of  explo- 
sion attending  it  is  that  which  we  observe,  when  we  %ht  gas,  at  the  top  of  a 
tdl  bamer-chinmey.  ^ 

The  products  arising  from  the  combustion  are  vapor  of  water,  carbonic 
add,  and  nitrogen  ^as,  and  the  amount  or  voiume  of  these  bodies  is  the  same 
as  &at  produced  from  an  equal  number  of  gas-burners  as  arranged  for  afford- 
ing ti^ht 

It  B  a  feature  of  economy  shown  in  carrying  out  the  application  of  the 
piindple,  that  has  led  the  inventor  to  so  arrange- the  parts  tnat  the  heat  pro- 
duced is  retained  as  long  as  possible  low  down  in  the  q>ace  to  be  warmed. 
The  aeoond  or  upper  radiator  has  been  added  for  litis  purpose,  and  it  also 
■ervea  ss  an  indicator  of  the  amumnt  ofgcu  which  should  at  any  time  be  con- 
sumed for  warming  the  ^ir  of  an  apartment 

If  after  the  first  hour  of  the  combustion  the  temperature  of  the  exit-pipe 
becomes  higher  than  that  of  the  hand,  a  portion  of  tiie  gas  may  be  shut  off, 
and  wh^tt  &e  air  of  the  room  has  become  warmed,  a  small  volume  of  gas 
will  maintain  that  temperature. 


^W  CAST-IRON  HOUSES. 


I  think  the  inventor  has  shown  much  judgment  and  skill  in  adapting  the 
parts  to  the  scientifio  principle,  and  that  his  gas-stoves,  without  ventilation 
for  open  rooms,  and  with  ventilation  for  chs$  rooms  will  prove  a  great  addi- 
tion to  our  means  of  comfort  and  oonvenienoe. 

fiespectfully, 
(Signed)  A.  A.  Hatbs,  M.D. 

Anayer  to  the  State  of  JliaeiackumUe/ 

II  Boylstwi  itr^  %U  Nc9^  1854. 

In  a  librarj,  where  dust  is  so  injurious  to  books,  its  value  is  inestimable. 
In  the  Merchants'  Exchan^,  Boston,  Mr.  Shaw  has  placed  one  of  the  iaqnest 
size,  which  contains  eight  jets,  and  gives  satisfaction.  To  warm  the  rooai,  it 
requires  that  thej  all  be  lighted  for  the  first  half  hour,  after  which  four  may 
be  shut  off.*^ 


Oast-Irok  Housbs.— a  moat  ingenious  and  practically  usefiil  iq;>p1icatioii 
of  cast-iron  has  just  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  engineer  and  iron-hooae 
builder,  Glasgow,  giving  the  material  a  wide  scope  in  an  extremely  novel 
direction.    It  consists  in  the  adoption  of  cast-iron  for  house-building  purposeSy 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  close  resemblance  to  stone.    To  tlus  end, 
the  metal  is  cast  in  rectangular  blocks,  with  back-flanges  and  strengthening 
ribs,  for  bolUng  together  into  a  solid  mass,  each  separate  detail  being  made 
in  the  shape  of  ashlar-hewn  stone,  or  brick.    The  pieces  vclkj  obviously  be  of 
any  convenient  size  and  shape,  all,  when  erected,  running  in  level  courses, 
and  each  numbered,  in  correspondence  with  its  size  and  special  form.    In  this 
way  a  solid  cast-iron  mass  is  easily  erected,  the  numbering  system  very  much 
fiicilitating  the  ordering  and  puttin?  together  of  the  pieces ;  and,  if  desired,  a 
single  plate  ma^  be  made  to  resemble  two  or  more  stones,  by  being  suitably 
marked.     An  internal  air-space,  or  non-conducting  section,  may  also  be 
formed  by  an  inner  lining  of  wood,  or  lath  and  plaster ;  and  the  chknneys 
and  flues  may  be  carried  along  in  this  space,  as  in  stone  or  brick  erectiona. 
By  this  sptem  an  entire  house,  of  large  size  may  be  erected  with  very  few, 
perhaps  four  or  five,  varieties  of  sizes  and  shapes  of  cast-iron  pieces,  or  fiacti- 
tious  stones.    No  lintels  are  necessary  for  the  windows  and  doors,  as,  by  bolt- 
ing together  the  flangel  of  the  pieces,  due  support  can  be  given,  without 
involving  the  use  of  long  pieces.    A  double  shop,  with  an  overhead  dwelling, 
recently  erected  by  the  patentee,  exhibits  the  value  of  the  plan  in  a  moat 
favorable  light.    The  roo^  which  is  of  arched  corrugated  iron  plates,  is  coor- 
oealed  by  the  projecting  eaves ;  and  whilst  the  entire  front  is  severe  and  olain 
ashlar  imitation,  sufficient  relief  is  given  by  the  separate  attadiment  of  liglit 
ornamental  beads  or  mouldings — one  at  the  top  oi  the  first  course  above  the 
windows,  and  one  for  the  roof  gutter.    The  roof-gutter  is  fastened  on  outside 
the  wall  face,  and  the  edge  of  the  roof  is  brought  over  the  wall,  so  that  no 
dripping  from  leakage  can  find  its  way  to  the  interior  of  the  house.     Either 
new  or  old  stone  and  brick  buildings  may  be  faced  with  thin  plates  of  this 
"  imitation  ashlar,^'  which  is  obviously  more  enduring,  and  less  liable  to  injury, 
than  the  best  sandstone  or  cement ;  whilst  the  material  admita  of  the  moat 
elaborate  ornamentation  at  a  comparatively  sn^all  cost 
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THE  LOWELL  WIRE  FENCE  ILLUSTRATED. 

Iv  our  January  number,  we  chronicled  the  invention,  bj  John  Nesmith, 
Em).,  of  Lowell,  Maas^  of  a  machine  for  mimufacturiDg  wire-fence,  and  spoke 
of  the  admirable  adaptiyenees  of  this  mode  of  fencing  to  farms,  gardens,  roads, 
ndlroads,  canals,  trellis-work,  etc  We  are  now  happy  to  present  our  readers 
with  some  cuts  illustrative  of  this  novel  and  excellent  fencing. 


Fig.  1  represents  the  strongest  kind  of  this  fencing,  four  feet  hiffh ;  the 
mesh  or  squares  six  inches ;  the  straight  or  lateral  wires  of  No.  10  wire ;  the 
body  of  the  fence  of  No.  12  wire,  (or  it  may  be  of  No.  15  wire ;}  varnished 
with  asphaltum  blacking,  (or  it  may  be  coated  with  coal  tar,  or  painted,  or 
galvanized,)  for  beauty  and  preservation.  If  re-varnished  once  in  five  or  six 
years,  this  fence  will  last  a  century  or  more,  while  the  most  durable  post-and- 
rail  fence  lasts  but  about  thirty  years.  The  price  of  this  mode  of  fence  is 
from  75  cents  to  $1.10  per  rod,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  wire. 


Fig.  2. 


J^w.  2. — This  netting  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  former,  with  wire  and 
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meeh  of  the  same  sizes,  but  without  the  two  lateral  wires  through  the  middle 
of  the  fence.  This  varies  iu  price  from  60  to  95  cents  per  rod.  Both  these 
make  first-rate  cattle  fences. 

Fig^.  3  Kepresentsadifierent  kind 
of  tlos  nettiDg,  from  sizieen  indiea 
to  four  feet  high,  with  mesh  ci  Uuee 
inches.  The  outside  wires  ace  of 
Ko.  10  wire;  the  inside  of  No.  15; 
the  price  from  75  cents  to  $1.50 
per  rod.  It  is  a  cajkal  alieep,  gar- 
den, and  poultry  fenee.  This  net- 
ting, four  feet  h^h,  ia  suffident, 
wi&crat  oeveriiig,  to  "hold"  hm^. 
All  lAo  have  tried  it  attest  its  pracficabilitf.  R»oha«d  S.  Fat,  Etq^  the 
popular  agricultural^  lecturer,  writes  of  it  as  follows : 
<<Cs*Bi.tt  (>>wiivr,  Es^,  AfHdrrer  T^Lowsu  Wfijr  Fi^ 

8ia :  Your  fkyor  o£  Jan.  2d  is  dalj  reoeiyed.  I  liaye  uasd  the  Lowell  wff«  imm  dur- 
iDg  the  past  summer,  for  folding  sheep  at  n^t  od  land  that  I  wiiked  to  maaiir^  dnft^ 
ing  onee  or  more  every  week,  and  have  foaSi  it  answer  the  fot^me  perfectly-  I  have 
also  inelosed  an  acre  or  two  of  groimd  with  it  for  the  purpMs  of  ketpjng  a  few  dbeep 
separate  from  the  flock.  If  properly  set,  it  would  hold  aflj  thi^,  ^d  ht  vmaller  jid)- 
iwla^  partknilarly  sbeep^  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  break  it  down  d#  cseeap«  TroDQ 
"    ave  iMui  some  iron  rods  made  with  a  donWe  foot,  wkich  I  dfive  into  the  grouod 


A  man  and  a  boy  vBl 
ibe*et 


it    I  have  had  i 

and  altadi  the  fonee  to  it  ettfaet  by  ooj^mt  wire  or  stoni  twinsi 

inckMe  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  less  than  aa  booi^  having  these  poib^  wbkh  alwieaU  1 

not  more  than  a  rod  apart 

When  I  change  the  fence  to  a  new  spot»  I  unfasten  it  from  the  posts— throw  it  down- 
begin  at  one  end,  and  roll  it  up  as  you  would  a  carpet  And  so  m  re-eettmg,  reverse  (he 
process,  rolling  it  out  where  it  is  to  be  set ;  drive  down  the  post^  and  then  raise  it  and 
attach  it  to  them.  My  fence  eost  $1.50  per  rod,  and  it  is  a  eheap  mode  of  hoidliiig  er 
ia^sipg  at  thsit  price.    I  understaad  now  thai  it  is  asade  oHMlh  chener. 

I  am  very  truly  yoar%  Ekwabd  a  Fat. 

B09ton^  Jan.  5, 1856." 

Fig.  47.  Fig.  47  represents  the  front  door  of  a 

house,  arched  with  some  of  this  netting  as 
a  mode  of  trellis-work.  It  may  be  had  of 
any  width,  from  sixteen  inches  to  four 
feet,  and  of  any  mesh,  one,  three,  or  six 
inchest  Light,  cheap,  elegant,  and  dura- 
ble, this  is  the  most  adminkbletr^iBrwork 
yet  devised.  Hon.  VjinsHALL  P.  'WtL- 
zrant,  of  Borehester,  l^bttK,  Pk^sideot  of  ^e 
United  States  Agfietritund  Society,  who 
baa  recently  pocured  some  of  the  four- 
feet-Wide,  six-iich  naesh  neCtiog  for  grape 
tvellides,  wiitetf  M  follows: 

'*  Charles  Cowkr,  Ed^,  Afltfr,  Exo. : 

DtAs  SiE :  I  have  redoitly  examined  some  of 
the  netting  of  Uie  Ldwei  Wne  Fence  Company, 
frw  fences,  tielli«B„  etc  From  my  own  eipe- 
rienoe  and  that  of  otheiSi  I  can  not  doabt  that  it 
is  perfect  raacticaye  as  a  fence  ftir  fields  and 
gardens,  or  that  it  is  wril  adapted  to  all  uses 
where  a  strong,  close,  degaot,  economical,  and 
durable  fence  is  required  Where  stooe  is  not 
abundant^  or  where  lumber  is  expensive,  aa  in 
many  of  our  States,  I  should  deem  it  the  most 
practicable  fence  that  could  be  procured.  If 
our  raihnoads  are  hereafter  to  be  indoeed,  aa 
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nfety  and  eoonomr  demand,  they  can  loainely  be  lisiieed  cheaper  or  better  than  by  this 
mode  of  fence.  Ae  fttoater  kinds  of  this  netting  are  of  spch  strength,  that  cattle  could 
not  easily  penetrate  or  pass  it;  while  the  doMness  of  the  lighter  kinds  renders  them  ad- 
mirablj  available  for  garden  Bse&  heneriei^  and  poultry  fences.  Fencing  like  this  has  for 
aome  years  been  eztensiyely  osea  in  Great  Bdtain ;  and,  unce  it  can  noir  be  made  at  a 
much  less  cost,  by  machinery,  it  would  seem  to  be  equally  adaptive  to  the  United  States. 
1  know  of  no  fencing  so  good  as  this,  that  can  be  procured  for  $1.00  per  rod,  the  highest 


asked  for  the  most  oostly  kinds  of  this^  nettiog;  and  this  is,  probably,  the  only 


pnce  a 

naok^  of  equal  merit  that  eanlbe  bouc^t  lor  f  1U(0  par  fod. 

As  a  material  for  rose-treUiseiL  grapa-treOisei^  and  ornamental  work  in  gardens,  I 
ttmk  it  unequalled  in  cheapness,  dnrabulty,  and  beauty,  by  any  thing  yet  deyised.  It 
will,  without  doubt,  eyentiudly  be  reoeiyed  into  general  use,  when  iti  merits  are  appro- 
difted  by  the  public.  Toon  respectfully,  MAmysu.  P.  Wiloul 

J]ta«Ma^^w>   ram  la.  tstoLo 

^  Besides  the  kinds  of  this  nMna  represented  in  these  cuts,  there  are  other 
^cIb— one  of  one-inch  mesh,  which  is  fiut  toamg  into  use  for  window-tietr 
tingj^  bird-cages,  etc.,  eto. 

The  eBotmous  expense  of  constructing  and  repairing  stone  walls^  poat-and- 
rail  fanoee,  and  other  modes  offence  now  in  rogne,  is  sndb  that  many  do  aoi 
iMsilftlato  att^nee  to  itthe  pTCsqat  badnPivd  state  of  American  agricultnie. 
The  well-known  Mr.  BmnuSy  aome  yean  wo  estimated  that  the  fences  of 
^n^lyama  alone  cost  $100,000,000,  and  the  annual  expenditure  upon  them 
■ot  less  than  $10,000,000.  In  all  the  other  States,  the  ""/iMe^ioppresiion,^^  as 
it  has  been  called,  weighs  no  less  heavily  than  in  Pennsylvania.  In  view  of 
inch  heiSj  we  regard  the  introduction  of  the  fencing  above  portrayed  as  a 
biewmg  to  all  the  farmers  in  the  country.  That  it  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
rapevKde  all  our  present  modes  of  fendDg,  is  an  opinion  concurred  in  by  its 
isrentor,  by  the  Company  organized  to  maumfkcture  it,  and  by  all,  whether 
practical  agriculturists  or  scientific  theorists,  who  have  tried  or  examined  it. 


Amxrioar  SouDxran  Milk. — ^Mr.  Blatdiford  has  established  a  factory  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  process  at  Armenia,  N.  Y.  There  the  follow- 
iBg  treatment  is  adiopted :  To  112  lbs.  of  milk,  28  lbs.  of  Stuart's  white  sugar 
are  added,  and  a  trivial  piopcvtkA  of  bicarbonaite  of  soda — a  teaspoonful, 
meiely  enough  to  insure  the  neutndinng  of  any  acidity,  which  in  the  sum- 
mer season  is  exhibited  even  a  ftw  minutes  after  milking.  The  sweet  milk  is 
Miad  iaio  exaparatiag  pant  of  enamelled  iro%  embedded  in  warm  water 
Aestsd  by  ateam*  To  fadlitate  the  evanoration  by  meaus  of  blow«»  and 
dher  tDgeaioaa  i^paratos,  a  enrreiit  of  air  is  estal^hed  between  the  covers 
cf  the  pans  and  the  solidifying  milk.  Oonnected  with  the  steam-engine  is  an 
anaugenient  for  stirvsra,  for  agitatmg  the  miUc  slightly  whilst  evaporadug, 
and  so  gently  as  not  to  churn  it  In  about  three  hours  the  milk  and  sugar 
SMuie  a  party  comosteney.  By  constant  manipulating  and  warming,  it  h 
isdnosd  to  a  rich  creamy-looking  powder;  then  exposed  to  the  air  to  coo), 
vaghed  into  pareds  of  a  pooad  each,  and  by  a  press,  with  the  fome  of  a  ton 
or  two,  it  is  made  to  assume  the  compact  form  of  a  tablet,  (the  size  of  a  small 
bock,)  in  which  shape,  oovered  with  tmfoil,  it  is  presented  to  the  pubKo.  On 
a  recent  examination  of  the  routine,  some  of  the  solidified  milk  which  had 
been  grated  and  dissolved  in  water  the  evening  previous,  was  found  covered 
with  a  rich  cream*  This  skimmed  o£^  was  soon  oonvered  into  excellent  bot^ 
toRi  Another  sointion  was  speedily  converted  itfto  wine-whey,  by  a  treatment 
precisely  similar  to  that  eDspioyed  in  udag  erdinaiy  milk. 
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BLOOMFIBLD'B    CYLINDRICAL    STEAM    VALVE. 

The  annexed  engravings  represent  a  new  valve  for  engioes,  invented  bj 
Hosmer  Bloomfi^d,  of  Springville,  N*  Y. 


Fig.  2  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  valve,  with  the  inlet  pipe  attached,  and 
the  crank-pin,  for  oscillating  the  ralve.  Fig.  1  is  a  traosvene  vertical  aecUoB 
of  Jhe  valve  and  the  steam  passages  of  the  cylinder  of  an  engine.  A  lepi^ 
^nts  the  cylindrical  valve,  which  forms  a  steam-box,  with  head  and  bottom 
like  a  cylinder.  This  valve  extends  to  the  outside  of  the  valye-oover,  C,  aod 
is  oscillated  by  the  eccentric  rod,  which  is  attached  to  the  pin  of  the  am 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  B  is  an  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  valve,  to  counteract  thfl 
abutting  force  of  the  steam  on  the  cylinder  fsce.  D  is  an  oil-cup,  aod  there 
are  channels  cut  in  the  valve  to  allow  its  whole  surface  to  be  lubricated.  £ 
is  a  layer  of  vulcanized  india-rubber  packing,  to  render  the  cover,  C,  steam- 
tight  In  Fig.  1  the  steam  ia  exhausting  from  the  ataam-cylinder  at  the 
right-hand  end,  and  the  engine  is  taking  iu  steam  by  the  left-hand  port  aod 
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pusage.  This  figure  is  taken  thron^h  the  length  of  the  Bteam-cylinder,  and 
is  consequently  at  right  angles  to  Fig.  S,  whieh  shows  the  exhaust-pipe  on 
the  sleam-cylinder  under  the  top  inlet  steam-pipe.  The  advantages  olaimed 
for  it  by  its  author  are :  1st,  perfect  freedom  from  unequal  steam-pressure ; 
2d,  aooessibility  of  all  its  parts  to  lubrication ;  8d,  simplicity ;  4th,  even  wear 
of  snr&ee  after  it  is  ground  in  8team«%kt 

Mare  information  respecting  it  may  be  obtained  by  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Bioomfieid,  at  Springville. 


M  I  S  0  ELLAN  £0  U  S. 

EMBoasiNo  Teleqraph. — ^Mr.  E.  S.  Barnes,  of  South-Oamden,  N.  J^  pro- 
fesBes  to  have  made  certain  discoveries  which  enable  him  to  improve  vastly 
upon  ihe  present  system  of  printing-telegraphs.  He  calls  his  invention  the 
"  Amboasing  Telegraph,"  and  sets  forth  in  a  circular  the  principal  advantages 
over  other  methods.    Some  of  these  are  as  follows : 

The  difficulties  from  atmospheric  electricity  are  entirely  removed,  by  a  pro- 
cess which  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  properly  understood.  Suffice  it  here  to 
say,  that  however  great  the  volume  that  may  be  discharged  into  the  office, 
there  is  a  contrivance,  no  more  complicated  than  a  simple  vessel  of  acidulated 
water,  to  arrest  and  dissipate  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  the  charge ;  and  any  that 
may  pass,  will  not  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  magnet,  at  most,  more  than 
momentarily,  owing  to  a  combinatioiL  of  a  permanent  with  an  electro  mag- 
net,  the  former  of  which  will  not  be  inductively  affected  by  any  amount  of 
▼ater  that  can  pass  the  veasd  of  acidulated  water.  And  now  to  produce  the 
Koman  letter,  by  a  process  oombining  simplicaty^  of  mechanical  construction, 
itrength  of  operation,  and  ease  of  acquirement  by  any  operator  of  ordinary 
capacity.  This  I  have  done.  But  to  set  forth  how,  would  be  to  give  a 
detailed  description  of  the  instrument,  which  is  not  here  my  intentioD.  I  will 
Mideavor  to  mtake  it  perfecUy  clear  to  any  one  who  will  be  pleased  to  witness 
the  operation,  at  Gamden,  New-Jersey.  There  is  another  feature  of  great 
advantage  in  this  instrument — ^ihe  "  drouit^breaker,"  at  the  terminating  sta- 
tioQy  and  the  type-wheel,  at  the  receiving  station  or  stations,  return  to  a  given 
sUrting-point  at  the  completion  of  each  letter,  the  instrument  thereby  adjust- 
Bg  itsdf  at  every  letter,  and  this  without  loas  of  time. 

**  Mr.  Barnes,''  says  the  Louisville  Journal^ "  resided  here  for  a  considerable 
time  a  few  years  ago,  and  ^  well  remembered  by  many  of  our  citizens.    He 

Ee  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  electro-telegraphs,  and,  by  those  who 
w  him  well,  he  was  considered  a  great  inventor.    We  hare  a  strong  hope 
that  his  Embossing  Telegraph  will  accomplish  all  that  is  expected  of  it. 

EacPLOTMBNT  roR  THB  PooR. — We  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  following 
hj  request  of  Mr.  De  Motte.    The  object  is  obvious  to  the  reader.    It  was  on-' 
gually  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Sun : 

The  Address  of  the  .^jnerican  and  Foreign  Emigrant  Protective  and  Em- 
ployment Society,  which  you  kindly  gave  a  place  in  your  columns,  has  already 
produced  its  anticipated  fruits.  Numerous  letters  have  been  received  within 
the  last  few  days  at  the  Society's  office,  requesting  that  portions  of  the  sur- 
plus labor  of  our  city  may  be  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  writers.  * 
These  letters  are  on  file,  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  disposed  to  exam- 
iae  theno.    The  Board  of  Managers  have  to  deplore  an  ezhauated  treasury. 
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One  thooAttid  dollan,  plaeed  in  their  haada,  oonld  be  at  onoe  adv«iitageoiialj 
employed  to  defray  the  tnvelUog  e3^peQaeB  of  anttable  penona,  destfoai  ^ 
obUiiMDg  empknroiefiti  to  tbe  loeatiom  irixere  their  Ukkv  ia  deaired  and 
needed.  It  would  undonbtedlj  be  the  beat  inveatment  of  diaritable  fonda 
that  eould  be  made.  In  all  caaea  the  benefldariea  are  required  to  refund  the 
amount  thus  advanced  out  of  thdr  future  eanunga,  and  their  emplojaia  aun 
eDga^ped  to  aee  that  thia  ia  done.  Iliia  wrfr  daj  a  Mapectable  Aaftaricaa  me- 
chanic— a  wheelwright — applied  to  the  Sodetj  for  aid  k>  vemoTe  himaalf  and 
family  to  the  country,  where  employment  and  a  home  awaited  him,  but  the 
boon  could  not  be  granted  him. 

The  Managers  take  thia  opportunity  of  inyiting  the  friends  of  humanity  in 
the  country  to  aid  in  this  work  of  benevolence.  The  support  of  the  deatitate 
poor  now  in  the  city  of  New-Y<Mrk,  who  can  not  be  removed,  is  taxing  to  the 
utmost  the  charity  of  the  dtizena.  Let  tlioae  communitieB  where  labor  ia 
wanted  form  Associations,  collect  funds  and  remit  them  to  the  Society,  and 
the  pledge  will  be  given  that,  if  not  restricted  to  country  or  creed,  careful 
selectioDs  wiH  be  mi^e  of  moral  and  industrious  persons  to  fill  the  stations  to 
w!i!ch  they  may  be  invited.  A  good  opening  is  offered  to  those  wanting 
employment  who  have  means  sufficient  for  their  removal,  of  doing  so,  as  in 
removing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sodety,  care  will  be  taken  to  prevent  im- 
position or  disappointment,  and  every  fiioHty  and  information  will  be  ex- 
tended to  each.  Mobtdcbr  de  Mottx,  Cor.  See, 

Nettf'Yorkf  Jan.  12. 

Sjjlq  ab  a  Matbria]^  vob  Fionxjs  iN7BP0sis.*--SenBe  time  ago,  Mr.  IHiett, 
of  Blisworth,  made  a  venr  aatiaiMtoiy  ^Jttmkfi  to  eBtabUsh  the  maaufiM^f^ 
of  brioka  and  tiles  from  lae  alag,  or  refuse  mder,  of  blaat  fmaoes.  Now, 
we  hnre  a  further  mofvement  towards  a  aisQilar  end,  at  the  handi  of  Dr. 
Smith,  of  Philadelplda,  who,  with  a  alaff  of  cbeonoal  aadatanta,  ia  at  maent 
engaged  in  the  matter  at  Mertfajr.  Bk  ezperonentB  have  been  made  wicb 
the  view  of  prodnoing  botdea,  and  domestic  uteoais  of  various  kinds,  as  wM 
aa  tUoB  and  paving^flaga ;  and  this  mode  of  mmfm^anff  the  enormoudy-^MCtt- 
msdating  cinder  o(  isb»  iron  wodb  haa  been  deddedh^  aaeceasioL  Vtm  mm' 
bottlei  are  tougher  and  more  peifect  in  their  annealinent,  ten  any  of  the 
ordinary  glaaa  kmd;  but  ftey  are  ondiatiDgukdliat^  from  gteas  ones  in 
exteraal  appearance.  Lady  Ohariotte  Ghrait  has  adopted  the  proeesa,  aad 
it  ia  believed  that  not  mnofa  time  will  ekpae  before  &»  transmutation  of  what 
haa  hitherto  been  a  conatantIy*ingreaaing  waste  aia«i,  will  be  a  commercially* 
ivluable  £ust. 

To  GivK  A  Dull  Blaok  Colob  to  Bbabs.— A  dull  black  color,  such,  aa 
is  frequently  employed  for  optical  instruments,  may  be  jpven  to  brass  by  first 
carefully  rubMn^  the  oUect  with  tripoli,  t&en  waahing  it  wiUi  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  neutral  nitrate  of  tin  and  two  parta  of 
chloride  of  gold,  and  then  wiping  off  the  exoesB  of  fiquid,  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  minutes,  y/nik  a  wet  doth,  u  there  has  been  no  excen  of  add,  m  sur- 
&ce  of  the  metal  will  have  assumed  a  dtiH  bladt  color.  The  neutaral  nitrate 
of  tin  may  be  prepared  by  deeomposing  the  perchloride  with  ammonia,  and 
dissolving  the  predpitated  oxide  thus  obtained  in  nitric  add. 

LoooMOTZOK  BT  Mbaitb  01*  A  Vaouum  AH1>  GOMFBaaBBD  AlB.— Mr.  SOlBr 
meiller,  a  Sardinian  engineer,  and  director  ^the  xailwav  worka  of  Turin^  haa 
invented  an  ingenious  aparatua,  which  he  has  patented  in  France  and  several 
covntiiea  abroad,  i>r  tbe  utilidng  of  natnial  watei&lli  fotthe  purpoae  of 
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eompreBsing  air  into  soitaUe  iieoeiveni  #r  finr  producing  a  vacuum  tit  sum 
MceiTere,  and  applying  the  aame  to  locomotiye  purpoaeB.  Th«  SardiniaA 
OoTenunent  lias  jos^  ma^  a  ^praafe  of  80^000  Krrca»  fer  ^e  purpose  of 
eo^eiimenting  upon  the  invention,  which  will  probaUy  be  applied  to  tlie 
aioent  of  Mount  Cenis  and  the  Col  de  Tende. 

'PoBtAxuK  ScBxwnra  Tackle.— This  form  of  Bcrewing-tacUe  poeseBsee 
the  valuable  feature  of  extreme  portability.  It  is  intended  more  especially 
fiv  gaa  and  water-pipe  SUm,  or  for  other  artiaans  whoee  avoeattoua  require 
the  eanying  about  of  acrewo^  appatatua  to  scalteBed  jobs. .  The  die<lrame 
is  of  oaatriroD)  with  two  diametrically«opposite  bosses  oast  upon^it,  which  ase 
bomd  up  sufl^ently  fitf  to  seoeive  the  two  wrong^t-iron  handles.  The  boa^ 
holea  are  iqade  wiui  a  slight  taper,  so  that  a  tap  will  fiisteii  the  handles  m 
their  nkoes,  whilst  the^  can  be  at  once  kaodked  out  when  reqibed.  When 
both  hndlfis  are  unsluppedi  the  stock  will  go  into  a  very  small  compass,  so 
as  to  be  easily  packed  in  an  <xdiiiaiy  tool-*baaket  or  box. 

PousBKD  SHiBT-Bosoifs. — We  have  often  endeavored  to  learn  how  this 
work  IS  done,  but  have  met  with  little  success.  We  are  now  able  to  give 
Aa  fbHowing  as  a  process  in  use  in  some  laundries : 

To  a  quarter  pound  of  starch  add  white  snermacetti  of  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
or  say,  half  an  ounce ;  boil  these  together  from  one  to  three  hours. 

In  ironing,  when  the  flat  is  hot,  rub  the  &ce  of  it  rapidly  with  a  piece  of 
white  wax,  taUng  care  not  to  suffisr  it  to  adhere  too  freely ;  and  this  gives  a 
smoothness  to  its  surfiu^  which  is  serviceable  in  heightening  the  polish  of 
ue  ukien. 

Snoe  fte  above  was  written,  we  have  seen  the  following  in  an  exchange : 

^  We  often  hear  lacBes  expressing  a  wish  to  know  by  what  process  the 
|)o6S  on  new  linens,  shirt-bosoms,  etc.,  is  produced,  and  in  order  to  gratify 
them,  we  subj<^  the  following  recipe : 

^  Take  two  ounces  of  fine  white  gum  arable  powder — ^put  it  in  a  pitcher, 
sad  pour  on  a  pint  or  more  of  boding  water,  according  to  the  degree  of 
skengtb  yoa  desire — and  then,  having  covered  it,  let  it  stand  all  night.  In 
die  monung  pour  it  carefully  from  the  dregs  into  a  clean  bottle,  cork  it,  and 
keep  it  for  use.  A  tabld^spoonfnl  of  gum-water  stirred  into  a  pint  of  starch 
flMMe  in  the  usuid  manner,  will  give  lawn,  either  white  or  printed,  a  look  of 
newness,  when  nothing  ebe  can  restore  them  after  they  have  been  washed. 

Ton  WATKR-FowKBy  £h!c.,  FoTOMAO.-*-We  have  received  a  pamphlet 
and  extensive  maps»  describing  the  water-power  at  the  Qreat  Falls  and  town 
of  Potomac,  owned  by  the  Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  and  in- 
tended to  give  a  particular  account  of  it.  But  the  pamphlet  was  mislaid, , 
and  hence  forgotten  till  our  pages  were  fulL  We  snail  publish  it  in  our 
next  number.  Meanwhile,  we  merely  remark  that  here  are  the  means,  if 
pfoperly  used,  fotone  of  the  largest  and  saflest  manufacturing  establishments 
hi  Uie  Umted  States. 

KoBTHXN  Fabmbrt— Caution. — ^The  editor  of  The  Norihem  Farmer 
recently  complained  of  seme  of  his  contemporaries  for  not  giving  credit  for 
borrowed  articles.  But  m  his  January  number  he  has  published  an  entire 
article  entitled,  ''Baisinj;  Forest-Trees,**  which  we  prejpared  for  our  own 
journal,  without  any  indaiation  that  it  is  not  editorial,  in  his  pages.  This 
example  is  not  commendable. 

ImoS'  TkAiis^TotiusflhKii^^Sbicer  the  reoent  diseoveify  of  ironore  htt  the 
fitefelBBd  HiUsy  in  the  l^h  Biding,  the  trade  has  made  rapid  pre^grese. 
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EigfateeD  firms  have  established  themselves  in  the  districtB  of  the  Tyne  and 
TeeB,  who  will  shortly  haye  eighty-fi?e  fnmaoes  in  blast,  prodndng  500,000 
tons  of  iron  per  annum.  Several  of  these  are  already  at  work ;  oihere  are 
building.  Sites  for  300  houses,  with  a  church,  market-place,  and  other  pub- 
lic structures,  have  been  laid  out  near  Stockton,  and  the  whole  will  be  com- 
pleted in  two  years.  The  new  town  will  bear  the  name  of  North-Onnsby, 
and  this  makes  the  second  town  erected  since  the  discovery  of  ore. 

MAiri!FAOTnits  OF  Irok  Aim  Btbbl. — ^A  Frenchman  has  been  attempting 
to  instruct  the  Americans  in  the  application  of  wood  to  the  mannfactare  ^ 
iron  and  steel.  Wood  can  not  be  employed  without  previous  preparation,  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  water  it  oontmns ;  and  he  calls  attention  to  the 
methods  whidi  have  been  employed,  for  a  short  time,  in  Styria  and  Carintbia, 
for  driving  off  the  water  by  heat,  but  stopping  the  distillation  as  soon  as  the 
substances  which  escape  begin  to  contain  carbon.  One  method  is  this :  The 
gases  coming  from  the  fire-place  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
wood,  which  is  thereby  nused  U>  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  yield  its 
moisture  to  them.  In  the  second  method,  the  gases  are  not  brought  into 
contact  with  the  wood,  but  are  conducted  through  iron  pipes,  around  whidi 
the  wood  is  piled.  This  is  the  more  economiaal  process,  and  does  not  render 
the  ^ood  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion,  as  the  first  is  apt  to  do.  The 
carbonaceous  residue  is  then  applied  to  the  puddling  process,  in  which  the 
quantity  of  air  introduced  into  the  furnace  is  regulated,  so  that  no  more  is  ad- 
mitted than  is  required.  Under  the  old  system  it  was  found  that  mineral 
combustibles  were  much  better  adapted  than  wood  to  the  operations  of  the 
puddling  furnace;  they  produced  a  more  regular  current  of  gaa,  and  the 
interstices  between  the  pieces  of  wood  permitt^  too  much  air  to  pass.  But 
now  the  dried  wood  and  the  current  of  air,  by  which  ignition  is  supported,  are 
admitted  separately  into  the  laboratory,  and  hence  the  fire-plaoe  must  have 
quite  different  dimensions.  It  is  very  long  vertically ;  the  grate  is  very  k>w, 
and  composed  only  of  a  few  bars  to  support  the  wood.  The  air  doea  not 
enter  freely  into  the  fire-place ;  the  bellows  sends  a  graduated  current  of  air 
under  the  wood,  and  produces  its  distillation.  On  account  of  the  pile  which 
the  air  is  obliged  to  traverse,  the  distillation  is  gradual  The  air  admitted  is 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  wood  required  to  be  carbonixed  in  a  given 
time.  The  current  of  combustible  gas  found  in  the  wood  passes  into  the 
laboratory,  where  the  puddling  takes  place,  and  is  met  by  a  regulated  cutxent 
of  air  driven  through  a  pipe.  The  laboratory  thus  obtains,  instead  x>f  an 
ordinary  flame,  a  combustiole  gas,  free  from  all  traces  of  oxygen.  It  is 
asserted  that,  by  this  process,  the  purification  of  the  iron  takes  place  under 
very  favorable  circumstances,  and  that  even  impure  kinds  yield  excellent 
metal. 

Goal  Trade. — In  the  year  1858,  8,835,673  tons  of  coal,  40,142  tona  of 
cinders,  and  105,269  tons  of  culm,  in  sJl  0,070,0iB4  tons,  were  shipped  at  the 
several  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  coastways,  to  other  porta  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  same  year,  8,758,123  tons  of  coal,  to  the  declared  valae  of 
£1,607,960,  and  176,989  tons  of  cinders,  to  the  declared  value  of  £96,641, 
were  exported  from  the  several  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  to  British  settlements  abroad.  4,026,985  tons  of  coal  were  brought 
into  the  port  of  London  during  the  year,  of  which  3,873,256  were  brought 
coastways,  and  663,729  by  inland  navigation  and  land  carriage.  The  export 
.of  coals  to  Russia  during  the  year  1863  amounted  to  S12,762  tona^  the  de- 
ckred  value  of  which  was  £78,669.  We  glean  this  infonnation  firom  a  par- 
liamentary paper. 
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'^Anjubtatio  Pkintuvo,"  now  a  comparatively  antique  invention,  is  a 
peculiar  pioeess,  by  which  any  design  made  on  paper  with  prepared  ink, 
dudky  or  other  oleaginous  matter,  may  be  transferred  from  die  paper  to 
a  metal  plate,  which  plate,  in  turn,  may  be  vaed  as  the. actual  printing 
Buifiioe  for  the  production  of  an  indefinite  number  of  copies  of  the  original 
design. 

The  discovery  of  this  mteresting  art  occiirred  at  Erfurt^  in  Germany, 
some  years  ago;  but  its  introduction  here  is  mainly  due  to  Professor 
Faraday,  who  gave  an  elaborate  lecture  on  the  subject,  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion^ in  1846.  The  term  "anastatic"  has  been  deduced  from  the  Greek, 
(dvaorcMTi^,  returreeihnj  or  rq)roiueH(m.)  The  plan  is  simplv  this :  The 
printed  ori^nal,  or  the  paper  carrying  the  oleaginous  device,  however 
produced,  is  laid  face  downwards,  upon  a  clean  zinc  plate,  and  an  acidulous 
solution  is  then  applied  to  the  back  of  the  paper,  when  the  whole  is  passed 
through  a  press.  The  presence  of  the  oleaginous  lines  in  contact  with  the 
plate,  prevents  the  acid  from  taking  effect  at  those  parts,  whilst  the  black 
spaces,  being  quite  unprotected,  are  fully  and  completely  acted  upon,  or 
"bitten"  in  by  the  acid.  *  We  have  thus  a  reversed /ac-wm«7«  of  the  original 
device,  the  lines  of  such  figuve  or  letters  being  in  relief.  On  the  removal 
of  the  paper,  the  plate  is  treated  with  a  gummy  solution  to  prevent  the 
adhesion  of  the  printing-ink  upon  the  blank  spaces,  and  the  plate  is  then 
inked  upon  by  rollers,  and  printed  from— just  as  a  form  of  types  would  be 
used. 

In  some  instances,  very  old  letter-press  and  drawings  have  been  most  per- 
fectly re-produced  in  thb  way ;  but,  m  the  majority  of  cases,  the  complicated 
and  uncertain  chemical  arrangements  necessary  for  reviving  the  hard  and 
dry  ink  of  old  subjects,  have  been  a  complete  bar  to  the  application  of  the 
new  process  to  this  purpose.  Hence,  Mr.  Oowell,  with  other  printers,  has 
been  led  to  adapt  the  art  to  purposes  of  more  general  utility. 

New  Method  ot  Treatikq  Gutta  Peroha, — A  new  mode  of  treating 

giitta  percha,  with  the  view  of  applying  it  to  varioiu  new  purposes,  has  been 
tely  patented  Fn  France.  To  render  it  liquid,  a  carburet  of  hydrogen,  ob- 
tained in  the  following  manner,  is  made  use  of:  Take  of  the  light  oils  from 
the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  (spec.  grav.  20^  to  90^,)  and  wash  it  well  several 
times,  adding,  the  first  time,  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing matters  injurious  to  the  production  of  the  carburet  The  acid  can  be 
removed  by  repeated  washings  with  water,  after  which  the  oil  must  be  dis- 
tilled. To  the  distilled  oil  some  lime  in  powder  and  sulphuret  of  carbon  must 
be  added,  and  it  is  then  subjected  to  a  second  distillation.  A  liquid,  indi- 
cating  28  or  30  degrees  on  the  lydrometer,  passes  over.  By  means  of  this, 
gntta  percha  may  be  h'qnefied,  applied  either  cold  or  hot,  the  latter  being 
beet  By  adding  a  little  alcohol  to  the  carburet  thus  obtained,  a  liquid  is 
obtmned  of  82^  or  33^,  which  will  take  away  spots  of  grease  from  all  kinds 
of  teztiie  fabrics,  even  from  silk,  without  altering  the  color,  and  it  may  be 
used  for  cleansing  gloves.  Its  unpleasant  smell  can  be  removed  by  adding  a 
little  essence  of  lavender.  An  important  application  of  the  liquefied  gutta 
percha  is  for  printing  rollers,  which  are  usually  made  of  gelatine,  or  glue  and 
molasses  mixed  in  different  proportions,  according  to  the  temperature  and  the 
season.  If  to  these  matters  a  small  portion  of  liquefied  gutta  percha  is  added, 
a  yery  superior  kind  of  roller  is  obtained.  Liquefied  gutta  percha,  mixed 
inth  gum  copal,  dissolved  in  the  carburet  above  described,  produces  an  excel- 
hnt  varnish  for  wood  and  metab,  and  applied  to  iron  it  prevents  its  oxjdiza- 
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don.  Ali  sorts  of  fabrics  can  be  rendered  water-proof  by  a  single  coaling  of 
liquefied  gutta  percba.  When  intended  to  be  osed  in  a  solid  state^  the  gatU 
percha  should  be  well  kneaded  in  a  heated  mortar,  and  then  pnlverized  color- 
ing matter  is  added.  It  is  then  kneaded  again,  in  order  to  make  the  ooloring 
enter  into  every  part  of  the  mass.  It  is  then  passed  between  rolleis.  Tbm 
prepared,  it  resists  from  140*^  to  160^  F4hr.  of  heat  It  is  made  nse  of  in 
the  manufacture  of  idl  kinds  of  objects  of  art  or  industry,  such  as  ^npes,  boxesy 
▼ases,  statuettes,  casts,  ele. 

PBESERViNa  Meat  and  FRUiT.^The  French  haye  been  expenmentii^ 
upon  thb  subject,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  mode  of  j^xeserring  meat  and  firvii 
has  been  discovered,  by  which  they  are  xu>t  altered  in  uze  or  appearaiKM,  ao 
that  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  montha,  when  placed  on  the  table,  they  would 
be  taken  to  be  j^erfectly  fresL  What  is  still  more  strange,  the  artides  have 
lost  none  of  their  original  flavor.  If  all  this  is  true,  the  discovery  is  a  veir 
valuable  one.  MM.  Delabarre  and  Bonnet  have  submitted  to  the  French 
Minister  of  War  some  samples  of  meat  preserved  by  their  method.  This  ooa- 
sists  in  drying  it  by  natural  means^  and  then  preparing  it  with  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  animal.  When  the  water  which  composes  a  large  part  of  fresh 
meat  is  driven  off,  the  osmazome  supplied  by  tne  animal  is  applied  as  a  var- 
nish to  the  increase  of  the  nutritious  properties  of  the  meat.  By  desiocatioa 
the  meat  is  reduced  in  size  and  weight  one  half,  and  this  is  done  without  tlie 
application  of  artificial  heat.  It  may  be  eaten  in  this  state,  and  is  not  dis- 
agreeable. When  cooked,  half  an  hour's  immersion  in  hot  water  is  sufficient 
to  increase  its  bulk  to  what  it  wa3  originally,  and  to  render  it  as  palatable  as 
i^  firesh  meat  had  been  cooked.  There  has  been  such  wholesale  deception  in 
the  preservation  of  meats,  that  the  public  is  naturally  auspicious  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  we  need  not  say  that  a  otteap  method  of  preserving  meats  in  an 
efiectual  manner,  would  be  most  valuable  bc^  to  the  mveotor  and  the  pnUic 

Limb  Light  fbom  thk  Dboomfosixiov  of  Watxb. — ^Professor  CallaBi  of 
Maynooth,  has  published,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  London,  £dinbuji(h, 
and  Dublin  Philosophical  Maga^e,  the  results  of  a  aeries  of  experimenta  on 
the  decomposition  of  water,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  constant  and  brilliant 
lime  light.  He  states,  firstly,  thi^  he  has  invented  a  new  apparatoa  for 
applying  with  perfect  safety  Uie  mixed  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  to  the 
production  of  a  flame  of  the  most  intense  heat,  which,  when  thrown  on  lime, 
produces  a  most  dazzing  light.  Secondly,  that  he  has  invented  a  new 
voltameter  to  which  a  common  jet  may  be  screwed,  and  the  gases  inflamed 
as  they  issue  from  it,  without  the  smallest  risk  of  injury,  and  by  which  the 
full  decomposing  effect  of  a  batteiy  of  100  or  600  pairs,  arranged  in  one 
series^  may  be  produced  without  exhausting  the  power  of  the  battery  more 
rapidly  than  if  it  only  contained  three  or  four  cells.  Thirdly,  that  he  has 
discovered  a  new  negative  element,  &r  cheaper,  OEiore  durable,  and  one  which 
may  be  made  to  act  more  powerfully  than  tne  plaUnized  silver  used  in  Smee'e 
battery.  Fourthly,  that  he  has  discovered  a  new  mode  of  protecting  iron 
against  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  of  various  corroding  subatanoes,  so 
that  it  may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  sheet-lead  and  galvani»d 
iron  are  applied.  Fifthly,  that  he  has  discovered  a  new  method  5  produc- 
ing a  brilliant  intermittent  lime  light  by  means  of  a  amall  galvanic  batteiy ; 
and,  sixthly,  a  new  mode  of  exhibiting  diasolvinff  views  by  means  of  the  hme 
light..  Lastly,  that  he  has  invented  a  new  sine  galvanometer,  the  only 
instrument  yet  made  by  which  very  powerful  galvanic  currents  can  be 
measured.     . 
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A.  G^  BfXOMLf  of  Eirtlulcly  one  of  tiie  heaviest  sheep  men  oa  the  Reserve, 
and  who  knows  what  a  good  sheep  Ib,  sent  some  of  his  best  ewes  to  Brooklyn, 
last  week,  to  be  tapped  by  '*  Tii^pecaQoe,''  the  celebrated  back  owned  by  Jno. 


Goes. 


GxHBBJji  AoBNOT.— The  pnbHsher  of  7%a  Plough,  the  Loorn^  oikZ  the  AmU, 
believing  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  essential  service  to  the  readers  of  tbat  loamal, 
in  the  pordhase  or  sale  of  varions  articles,  and  the  transaction  of  varions  kinds  of 
tadnen,  wonold  annoanoe  to  them  that  he  !s  ready  to  execnte  any  such  commis- 
sion vrhich  he  may  receive,  including  the  pnrobase  of  books  of  any  description ; 
implemenfts  eonneeted  with  agrienltBral,  mannftotaring,  or  mechanical  opera- 
tions; artificial  mantncs;  ftnn  and  garden  seeds,  etc.,  eta  One  of  the  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  journal  is  a  proficient  in  music,  and  experienced  in  the 
election  of  piano-fortes,  flutes,  etc,  and  will  ezeoute  orders  in  tnat  d^artenent 

He  will  also  act  as  agent  in  the  j[>urchase  and  sale  of  Real  Estate. 

^*Parlacalar  attention  to  busmess  connected  with  the  Patent-Office. 

mters  of  inquiry  on  these  matters  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

School-Tbachbrs.  —  Haviitf  had  accaaicii  to  lunaiBh  teachers  for  some 
of  our  Southern  Mends,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  learn  of  several 
young  ladies  who  are  admirably  well  qualified  for  &milies  or  schools,  and  if  any 
vtt  in  need  of  such,  a  letter  addressed  to  us  will  receive  immediate  answer.  TVe 
dudl  not  fear  to  guarantee  that  any  reasonaUe  expectations  will  be  fidly  met. 
Soaxe  of  them  are  desiroua  of  going  South. 


NEir       BOOKS. 
Wx.  Hau.  k  Son's  Naw  Mma 

Aifoire  tho  eapital  pieces  of  new  moao  pobliihed  by  thii  well-known  firm,  are  We- 
aofe  Sebottioelv  by  wra.  Yioeeiit  WaUaot,  very  beaotifiil  when  nicely  exeented.  It  is 
afao  a  eapitsl  eKeroin  for  thoie  who  would  acquire  a  firm  and  yigorous  touch. 

Sme  Gnmd  Polha  d»  Coneert,  by  Wm.  Y.  Wallace— very  diffieult^  but  very  fine. 

Tht  JDr$mn  of  Toutk,  song  and  quartet,  by  Wm.  Ineho— aimj^e^  natural,  and 
iOeatire. 

Jhwn  At  RvBtr^downtU  Ohio,  a^  sung  at  Ohtiety'e^  by  &  P.  Cfaristy— quite  chara& 
teristio. 

Meaerai  Hall  A  Son  have  recently  produoed  a  great  excitement  amooff  the  muaic 
daa]€i«»  by  offering  all  their  music,  not  copy-righted,  at  about  half  pbiob.  Their  idea  is 
to  give  muaie  a  value  like  other  publieatioDs,  not  mereW  by  the  square  foot^  but  by  its 
cost,  modified  aoaiewhat  W  ether  eooaidecatioBi.  IHietfaer  this  is  or  is  not  a  wise 
po&gr,  is  not  ibr  us  to  deciae^  ^oogh  we  oonfeai  we  do  not  see  why  an  impression  from 
aa  old  j^iata  which  has  produoed  its  thousaada  and  tens  of  thousanas  of  copies,  and  been 
tiiniinmed  for  yean,  should  command  as  much  price  as  new  music^  espeoally  that  for 
vhidi  a  large  sum  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  copy-right  But  one  thui^ 
ire  do  know.  Tbis  is  a  capital  opportunity  to  obtain  a  laige  portfolio  of  good  music 
ntj  cheap.  This  arrangement  mav  be  permanent,  and  it  may  not  Hence  all  shoald 
Sfail  thenaselveB  of  it  Xet  any  of  our  subsetibers  make  out  their  lists,  indoae  their 
ioiti  at  half  priee^  **or  thereabout,*  and  send  to  us^  and  we  will  purchase  and  forward 
immedkitely  aa  ordered,  wthaut  charge  And  thongh  we  mudi  prefer  definite  instrnc- 
tioBi^  ve  will  ventore  to  aasauMP  the  taak  of  selection,  provided  the  general  cfaaraeter  of 
the  piaeeadeaiied  is  sent  to  ua  with  their  cost  State  alao  what  proportion  of  vocal  or 
af  iaaknanflntal  la  desired. 

TiBB  FoxjvBooK  or  MAwuaai ;  or,  The  iumeriean  Mnck-Book,  etc.,  etc    By  D.  J. 

Baowma.    New- York :  C.  Ji  Saxteo. 

Wa  have  before  commeaded  tida  book.  We  repeat  the  commeodationa  before  given. 
It  is  literal]^  foil  af  valuable  iostruetloB  intheaoakiBg  and  using  of  aQ  manures^  am- 
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nuU  and  artificiaL  It  U  eotireiy  rsliiUe  from  b^giimii^  to  end.  It  would  be  diffieolt 
to  improye  it 

•'Faibbe  Olaxk^  or.  The  Pioneer  Preadier.  Sketdies  and  Incidents  of  Rer.  John 
Olark.  Bj  an  Old  Pioneer.  New-York:  Sheldon,  Lamport  ^  BUkeman.  180$. 
This  title  ia  doubled,  if  not  somewhat  iioUled,  Hie  book  is  the  firvt  of  a  series  of 
<*  Pioneer  Booke»"  written,  it  is  said  on  the  corer,  by  Rot.  J.  IL  Peck.  Why  the  andioc'i 
name  is  not  on  the  title-page  as  well,  we  do  not  know.  Father  Clark  was  the  first 
nreaeher  who  yentared  into  the  Spanish  oogntiy  west  of  the  MississippL  His  earlier 
life  was  yarioas— a  sailor,  priyateer,  a  prisoner,  a  fugitiye^  shipwrecked,  a  teacher,  and 
a  preacher  in  the  South  and  West    He  died  in  188S. 

Thi  AmaioAN  Alhamao  amd  RiPOBXfo&T  of  ITssruL  B^mowuedos,  fok  18M.    Bos- 
ton :  PhiUipa^  Sampson  A  Co. 

Thib  annual  is  filled,  as  usual,  with  a  laig«  amoont  of  yalnabla  inlomatioci.  The  sta- 
tistics are  full  and  reliable.  The  execution  of  the  yolame  is  yerj  creditable  to  the  pob- 
lishers. 

Poms  or  THK  Obixkt.     By  Bata&d  Tatlob.     Boston:  Tlcknor  A  Fielda.     18M. 

208  pages. 

This  yolume  is  handsomely  executed,  and  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  oontaina  aome  of  the 
finest  things  we  haye  seen  for  many  a  day. 

**  And  the  poet  knew  <iie  land  of  the  Bsrt; 
Hia  Mai  wu  nsUre  there." 

Hie  soul  of  our  author  is  qaite  at  home^  whether  he  treats  of  the  "  Arab  Warrior,"  ^  Hie 
Temptation  of  Hassan  Ben  Khaled,"  or  "The  Birth  of  the  Prophet"  **The  SheU^' 
from  the  Arabic^  is  a  yery  beautiful  efineion.  There  is  certainly  poetiy,  and  of  a  hi^ 
order,  and  nature,  perhaps  unsanctified,  in  "In  Artieulo  Mortes."  There  is  much  to  com- 
mend in  this  little  yolume. 

Da  BoVs  Bcyixw. 

Wa  haye  taken  occasion  repeatedly  to  commend  this  publication.  It  is  diiefl^  statis- 
tical, and  of  course  less  attractiye  as  a  mere  amusement  than  manj  of  fu  less  yalne. 
But  Mr.  De  Bow  is  a  worker,  and  he  works  to  some  puipoee.  His  pages  unilbrndy 
exhibit  proof  of  this.  His  connection  with  the  census  department  giyee  him  peeoUar 
laciUties  for  a  work  of  this  deecription,  and  if  his  results  are  sometimer  imperM^  it  ii 
not  from  want  of  care  on  his  part»  but  from  eirors  in  original  documents.  But  other 
matters  beside  statistics  are  always  found  in  this  joomal,  both  from  his  own  pen  and 
from  contributors,  and  theae  contributors^  for  ability  and  infermation,  will  not  euffer  by 
comparison  with  those  of  any  oth<(r  journal    It  amlj  desenres  a  liberal  patronage. 

This  Review  has  recently  been  enlarged.    Each  monthly  number  now  oontaina  144 

;ea,  and  the  editor  will  deyote  his  time  ezclnsiyely  to  it  It  is  published  both  at  New- 

.cans  and  Washington. 


SiATiBnoAL  ViBW  OF  THB  Unitid  Statxb,  Exa ;  bei^  a  Compendium  of  the  Soyenlh 
Census.  By  J.  D.  B.  Da  Bow,  Superintendent  of  u.  S.  Census.  1864 
Tms  yolume  has  Just  been  sent  us  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  De  Bow.  It  is  a  House 
document  The  contents  are  prepared,  eyidently,  with  unusual  eare.  Seyeral  taUes 
are  added,  not  found  in  former  yolumes  of  this  description.  Mr.  De  Bow  is  a  yciy  indus- 
trious and  efficient  officer. 

A  UinyaHSAL  amd  CaincAL  DionoiiAAT  or  thi  Evoubh  LAVouAni;  to  wbvAk  an 
added  Walicer's  Ke;^  to  the  Pronunciation  of  Classical  and  Scripture  Proper  Hunes» 
much  enlarged  and  improyed,  and  a  Pronounctpg  Vocabulary  of  Modem  Qeographieal 
Names.  By  Joseph  R  WoaouTKa,  LL.D.  Boston:  Jenks^  Hickling  &  Swao,  Pub- 
lishers 


JoHMBON*8  Dictionary  (Todd*s  Edition)  and  the  words  found  therein,  and  in  < 
use,  are  without  cited  authority.    To  these  haye  been  added  neariy  twenty-sereo  thoo- 
sand  words,  and  authorities  giyen.    Beside  a  complete  dictionary,  this  yolume  compriaas 

'      "    "  ■    rramnur,  the  history  and  origin 
I  Americanisma    Aluo,  Walkei's 

, ^  Scripture  Proper  Karnes,  and  a 

department  deyoted  to  the  pronunciation  of  modem  geogn^Miical  naoMs  and  £nn»pean 
lai^uagesi  which  are  alike  inyaluable  to  the  student  and  the  oommon  raader. 
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Ziiflt    of    Patents    laaaed 
IBOK  Dia  12,  1854,  TO  JAK.  2,  1865.       • 


Nailttn  Amai,  Savgos,  ImproTwnoiit  in  poly- 

ImSmu  Ames,  Saugoi,  ftir  hnproTed  poljgrtph. 

0«etan  Booell.  Turin,  Sardinia,  improremant  in 
operating  1oomabjdectciei«7*  Patented  in  Vranoe, 
▲v.  15, 1853.  » 

a.  F.  Brown,  Doreliaater,  Maan,  improrement  in 
W^tng  eaniage  bodiaa. 

Matbew  OiUge  and  Samnellfadfwortli.  Pitta- 
bvc,  inuprorement  of  oaciUating  Bteam-engmea. 

wm.  F.  Gomberiand,  Newark,  improrement  in 
naehlnaa  for  beading  metal.  Patented  in  Bngiand, 
Jan.  S3^  18M. 

TlHML  O.  Cutler,  Wew-Yett,  inmrotement  in  ma- 
driaea  for  cmahing  and  gdndibg  minerali  and 


Gharlea  Danftirth,  Patenon,  N.  J^  iaprotwnent 
in  tliroattes  for  apinning  cotton. 

Oeorve  W.  French  and  WHUam  Wagatal!^ 
Ctaabdage,  tmprored  metiiod  of  deatroying  tot- 


oge,  tmprored 

BUB. 

Moeef  Gatea,  Ctellipolia,  imi 

John  Good,  Philadelpbia, 
flaa. 

&I*. Hagar,  fhuikfort, N.  T.,  improTcnenla  in 
aaiTovs. 

J.  W.  Hoard,  ProTidenoe,  angler^i  oonbiBOd  float 


itinhoea. 
itineof- 


Enoch  Jackman,  Portland,  Ot.,  improrement  in 
leeoring  carpeta  to  floora. 

Jacob  Jenkins  and  John  B.  Oooko,  Wintted,  Ot., 
lamrovenMnt  la  hub-bands  for  carriages. 
^Bdwawi  0.  JoiuiMn,  Lowell,  improrement  in 

EL  A«  lAltgens,  Patenon,  N.  J.,  impioTement 
in  cutroff  regalatora  for  steam-engines. 

J.  W.  LorecraA,  Bochestcr,  feed  motion  for  saw- 
Inglight  lumber. 

\9bl  I^fon,  Hewaik,  improrement  in  sewlng- 


Bmarj  H.^Olds,  New-Haren,  improrementa'  in 


Bdridge  H.  Penileld,  Mlddletown  Gt,  tanprore- 
meat  in  dock-holders  for  horses. 
/ames  Pon7>  New-Totk,  imprsred  gold-col- 


HeBi7  A.  Roe,  West-Andorer,  Ohio,  Improre- 
ment  in  dieese-rats. 

Jod  H.  lloss,  New-Tork,  improred  hjgrometric 
legalator  for  hot- water  apparatua. 

Qeoige  Boss,  New-Tork,  improrement  i&  looms. 

Oea  W.  fltedman,  Tienna,  N.  J.,  improrement 
hi  sevloffmachinca. 

DaaietW.  Shares,  Hamden,  Ct,  fanprorement  In 
•esd-plnnters  and  coltlrators. 

Icreaiah  Sterer,  Bristol,  Ot^,  improrement  in 
awchine  for  seraplDc  metals. 

Bdwaad  Stteren,  Alleghany  coontj,  Pa.,tanprore- 
ment  In  processes  of  treating  the  mother  water  of 


Benjamin  f .  Taft,  South-Boston,  for  boring  ma- 


flenry  Waterman,  Hudson,  improrement  in  con- 
knaen  for  steam-enginoa 
D.  P.  Weeks,  Maiden,  Masi.,  improred  hot-ahr 


Jacob  Weimar,  New- York,  Improrement  in  door- 
iseka. 

0.  W.  WyaAt,  New-Toik,  macUno  fbrdresslBg 
Mleen. 

Baaiol  Ifc  Winsor,  Ihnbury,  improrement  in 
lUpe*  windlasses. 


John  Andrews,  WIndiestsr,  Man.,  asstened  to 
himself,  Nathaniel  A.  Richardson,  and  Gardner 
Srmonea,  of  same  place,  for  improrement  in  seed- 
banters. 

M.  J.  LiOberman,  New-Tork,  aasf  gned  to  George 
8.  Hanford,  Solomon  H.  Handford,  and  John  B. 
Hanford,  for  improrement  in  water-proof  doths, 
etc. 

Henry  end  WIIHam  TIebe,  CSndnnatl,  assignors 

I  themselres  and  Harmon  H.  Horman,  same  place, 
for  improrement  in  casting  the  spouts  of  tea- 
pots. 

Joseph  Perkins,  Salem,  Mass.,  assignor  ta  hlm- 
sdf  and  Henry  P.  Upton,  of  same  place,  for  im- 
. . . ^  toressela'maat 


avrwoB^,  vnuaau,  j 
aopporters  for  holding 

Dsniel  Fitagerald, 
Walker,  New-Tork,  \ 


preremeut  in  trussing  yarda  t 

Clias.  P.  Bailey,  ZanssrlUa,  for  foedhig  apparatua 
to  a  machine  for  outtiDg  irregular  forms. 

S.  W*  Blown,  LoweiJy  iniproremeDt  in  condsn- 
ers. 

T.  J.  Chubb,  New-Tork,  improrement  in  metal 
separators. 

MijI.  B.  Clarke,  Newman,  Ga.,  improrement  in 
deaniDg  seed-cotton  and  feeding  it  to  the  gin. 

Darld  W.  Clark  and  Bylrester  H.  Gray,  Bridge- 
port, Ct,,  for  double-acting  force-pumpi 

Horace  J.  Crandall,  Boston,  improrement  fai  bilge 
'    holding  ressds  in  dodts. 

"   Thoe.  Rogers,  and  Wm.  C. 
Improrement  in  guards  for 
forty-boats. 

Jno.  S.  Gage,  Cowagisc,  Uidu,  improrement  In 
dorer  liaiv  cetera. 

Geo.  W.  Grader  and  BoqJ.'F.  Oowen,  Memphis, 
improrement  in  grain  mflls. 

Stephen  Hadley,  Jr.,  layman,  N.  H.,  for  direct 
action  water-wheel. 

Isaac  B.  Howe,  Northfldd,  Vt.,  improrement  hi 
maofainee  for  straightening  heary  metal  ban. 

Wm.  B.  Leodard,  New-Tork,  improrement  In 
dynemometers. 

Ghas.  Merrill,  Maiden.,  Mass.,  improrement  in 
sash-fasteners. 

James  Myen,  Jr.,  New-York,  improrement  in 
making  sagar-mouhu. 

€reo.  Keynolds,  Bangor,  Improrement  in  coiDp<h 
aitions  for  tanning. 

John  P.  Sherwood,  F^rt  Edward,  Improrements 
in  out-nail  machinea. 

Jona.  Smith,  Neponsot  Tillage,  Mass.,  improred 
method  of  hduUog  ressels  by  the  keel  in  dry  end 
other  docks. 

John  J.  Speed.  Jr.,  and  John  A.  Baileyt  Detroit, 
for  dkln^e-madiine. 

Louis  Stein,  New-Tork,  improrement  in  rerelrlng 
fhns  for  apartments. 

Samuel  Taggart,  Indianapolis,  for  fanprored 
dutch  in  machines  for  pacing  floor. 

Nathan  Thompeon.  Jr.,  WUOamsburgh.  improre- 
ment fai  lUb-preserrlng  seats.    Patented  in  Bug., 


Sept.!^ 

Grey  tJOey,  Ohapel  Hill,  N.  0.,  improrement  In 

K)t-cnmplng  machines. 

Danld  P.  Weeks,  Maiden,  Mass.,  Improred  orea 
cooUng  range. 

Wendell  Wright^  Now-ToA,  Improrement  in 
spring-bed  bottom. 

Robert  Grliflths,  ADeghaDj  City,  and  Geo. 
Shidds,  Cincinnati,  assignors  to  Robert  Griflths, 
aforesaid,  Improrement  In  madilnes  for  forging 
horse-shoes 

Wm.  P.  Kelshum,  BuflUo,  airignorto  Bntas  L. 
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H«inr^  imprOTrement  in  gnin  and  gruB  harrest- 


pUte  Pratt,  Salem,  Mais.,  asalgiMr  to  EUaba 
PtliroBd  fl.  E.  U  )toD,  of  same  place,  Improre- 
ty^t  In  iBatber-spUttinK  maobineik 

MUton  Roberte,  Belfut,  lA.,  aflrignor  to  Ifflton 
Boberts,  and  Hiram  E.  Pierce,  same  place,  im- 
prored  macblne  for  tnming  priimat|c.fbnBf. 

▲lien  B.  Wilaon.  Watertown,  CL,  anignor  to 
W.  P.  N.  Fitzgerald,  Wasbington,  D.  C ,  improve- 
mentin  aewing-madiinei. 

Norman  Aylawortb.  Rocbaster,  Improremeats 
In  macbinea  for  borbg,  planing,  and  alotting 
netaU. 

David  Baldwin,  Gocbrinrllle,  K.  X,  ImproTed 
anparatna  for  feedbgpapec  to  prinfting-pvetaia  and 
rwing-oiaebinea. 

Wm.  Ballard,  New-York,  improTcment  in  con- 
ttmcting  yeBBols. 

Abram  Brigbam,  Mancbeater,  N.  H.,  improTe- 
ment  in  toonn. 

Jobn  B.  Brown  and  Stepben  8.  Barttett,  Wbon- 
aooket,  S.  I ,  trnprerament  In  gndn  and  grata  har^ 
Teeters. 

Tboii  m  Biieyi  OteifliaaM,  dtwrrtHllwg  na- 


ManbaU  Bomett  and  Obaa.  YandM  Woard, 
Boilot>iinp»oveieBt  In  gralBAad  graaai  bawM- 
era. 

&  J.  Battaitild,  FbttadalpMBy^iaimyfcnient  In 
lOfliES  for  Are-arma, 

J.  Cai&j,  Paradiaa  TomMblp,  Pa^  latprorad 
trap  for  catching  animals. 

Tboa.  J.  Plaaders,  Manobeitsr,  N«  H.^  oenatmc- 
tion  and  mode  of  driving  circalar  saws. 

JBteUel  Oerci  Bennington^  YL,  improTemant  in 
cbnms. 

Jease  W.  fiatcb  and  Henry  ObnrcblUi  Roebeatar. 
improTemeni  in  isacbinaa  for  enitingpnt  boot  aad 
sboe  sclea; 

Chaa.  W.  Hawkes,  Boston,  and  Geo.  P.  Reed, 
Waltbam,  Improyement  in  compensation  ^Hn^irrr 
tat  tiaoe-keepera. 

Alex.  Uobtrom,  New-Tork,  imnrovedrasfaratiia 
for  alBwapberte  pUe>driTii«. 

Jatnes  B.  Harris,  Ctaidnnali,  improTamsBt  in 
nilrpad  cfralf  tnacbWiSi 

Asa  P.  Keitb,  Brldgewater,  Uim^  impcoTemcat 
is  eotton-giaa. 

/alios  H.  Eroehl,  New-York,  impcOTemant  in 
macbinea  for  forming  flanges  on  wro^gbi-ison 
beams. 

Haaaid  Knowia,  Naw^ork,  for  enttats  for  iongfl- 
I  ng  and  grooving. 

\Vcati»j  M,  LeOi  Naw-York,  ImproTeoMBi  in 
macbiaes  for  forging  car  wheela. 

Jean  F.  LaMovinior,  New-York, JmpMvemantin 
constmctiog  payements,  etc 

Adrian  Y.  B.  Onr,  BteeloyilK  F»^  f «  »  shingle 
machine. 

8amnel  Pearaon,  Jr.,  and  Wm.  H.  Gardner,  Rex- 
bai7»  ifflproyeaenk  in  ragnlatiog  the  siaa  of  loy- 
ing. 

Obediah  Rich,  Oapbtldfp^  Mass.,  Improvomant 
in  processes  for  extractmg  tannin  firom  leatber. 

H.  J.  Bfigfin,  BaUinMS,  iaproTaaiantain  aigqal 
flags. 

S^yanos  Sawyer,  Fitcbbwg,  ICass.,  ouohiaa  for 
splitting  rattans  into  strips. 

Btabard  A.  tUgbman,  FbUadelpbia,  invioyeiunt 


in  nrooesaes  for ^  _  _,, 

Fambam  Z.  Tucker,  Brooklyn,  imfcoTemeni  in 
Mfs^pieaarving  rafts. 

Henry  G.l^  and  Jno.  Holm,  New-Bninawlck, 
t^Morenani  in  processes  for  making  Indlaprabber 

Wm.  E.  WMd,  Fort  Cbtater,  improyeBieikt  in 
sheet-iron  blinds. 

Daniel  T.Ward, Ne«iifc|bn|iroreiDentin  sew- 
ing^maobines. 

Rdward  A.  Foote,  Hartford,  Smnrayanent  in  pro- 
tecUng  slides  and  ways  from  dnsL 

RnAisKMler,  Rocbealer,  aarffMr  to  Lewis  C. 


iaciiJlt^ 


En^lani],  New-York,^  IffipronremaDt  In  tuuklni  jsra 

l^wU  Kerb,  Ninf-Yorfc,  ua^grnf  to  Tiaaim 
P:ac  lAj  eiuD^  pliica,  for  cuchlaie  for  nux.  ifw^oimf 
wooden  tNOies. 

P,  H.  Nlles,  Boftt&n,  aMignwto  WaueiriidJ.A- 
Rkhnrds,  toma  place,  Unprcrteaieivt  to  wrtilafli- 
tnres-  ,     , 

A.  H.  WaTtI,Jr^Bostoo,a8iJstiOTUJhJi»eUia4 
Eirk  Roolt,  eomaptoeei,  Improvfnie&t  in  om^ 
UbDS  f<if  imh&lriiig  bldoai 

Aki,  AnderMjiit  MaTkbsm,  Ceosdt,  la^«ff 
mtnl  In  ftt^cd-plimterflL 

R&bt,  Arthur,  WaahlDgtoD,  ImprvToumtlbHii' 
seAling:  p^reserre-csns, 

?,  B.  BaIcheMer,Lowyn!p,ijtt|ifaT<mtBllftJcifflr- 
Qftl  bojtefl^ar  carriagetk 

Wuk  E,  Brown,  Ertf,iiBpTOTem«iitiii  BHwaW 
purcb aws.     Pftt*G ltd  i n  E ELgljOSd,  CWl,  t, IBW, 

8hEir|jlesa  CkytODi  Wi^t-Chalcr,  Pit,  tB!|infff - 
mf:^t  iu  teetb. 

VViUard  €owl««»  WafbfagtflariwprorM^fcl 
apparatus  rot  iUxecitTpS^ttf-  ^  _     , 

Levi  Petlrkt,  Albai]jJiBproTii!ni«ilSD«l-J«ni^  ' 

EL  John  D^itori%  PbUaiit^bis,  f*  e«pw»« 
r«r  fueL  _^ . 

Aikiljli  noiiimrr,  FhfladetpbU,  SapflrtnKiito 
fenneQttDg  imifi  for  b«r. 

Eniftiiuel  Ilariniiid,  Wftahkiglaa,  i»|»meiiiMiUlo 
llr»- proof  iron  bql^din^.  .      ,     , 

M.  G.  Hiibbard,  New-Torlc,  iraprtWl^  mCt  «r 
biiigmj;  ibc  knifn  in  pkclag  maditpai- 

Jao*  imci,  Ulwrtyf  Ind.,  I  "* 

vatora. 

Asa  Kpycs,  BrataebOTttt!^,iE, 
Cbines  fur  cuUiog  tiHt  trimmJiDf  dll«' 

rtiillp  W.  .Mflckentie,  Jer»e/  Gtj.  rpr  laMm^ 
for  blowlDif  biutAs^  etc.  .    , 

UQnry  MUler,  Kew-York,  tiapTOTtiBentlft  itom 
laMraad-c^JT  brakes. 

Ruikwll  s.  ^rorw,,  EMt-Ddrfeld,  Me^  i^^*'*" 
meiit  in  (ruiudrjera.  ,  *. 

Fuaich  Raiiaatpb,  New-York,  ki*w™>"^" 
ekvaiing  ftcuJToldjt 

EmLli>  Si 

John  A, 
baiipny^  h  pa  lb -finding  *aw.  .__t  i- 

CiiiH)  Wcni*r,  Phibidclpbl%  tBiprpr»»»  w 
oompoj^LUoDJi  for  OlreoBitig  U^thef.  , 

Chapman  Waiftier,  New-Yort,  kasprowfl**  " 

Wm.  J-  Warbtfrlffli,  pbiUdcilpMa,  lja|«Te«fa» 
InbaK  ,  ,_^ 

Warrsti  Wadtoigh*  0111,  S.  H,  inpiOT**  »** 
cbluc  forcuUlog  IrraguUrforma,  ,,  _„ 

Jon.  a  WlDBor,  raivLJeuca,  JmpiOTWMfltis  m* 
chine  for  ntakin^  wpbv^t^b  bftmfat 

Lywndw  Wrijrtit,  Nowtik,  fcr  «*l^rf**f"- 

Danlfl  Wtl]?,  PliSladelpbii,  for  bm»l*r'f  niap- 

Sicpbeu  Brown,  t^yraciuev  tioprt'^«*  ^'"''  "^ 
prinlhig  iiffi:rent  colon.  ^    ,   _^.^ 

Warruo  &.  Burgess,  NotfriJtoini,  Pi^SmpiOTW 

lirol;tskl    H.  Tfthonn    snd   ftunnd /.  ^''f. 

Grange,  Me.,  appro ti^i  cbi*6k  (^  tiiiatiS ^S^b" 

cjUtidert,  _a,jt,^ 

Amorf  Feltoii,  Trc^i  lapiOTP"^ ^  •'**'^ 

\Vm.  Hicka,  SteabenvUE^  lJViW*4fl»*  J*^ 
Sidnuy  Kekoj,  Erie,  improwd  P^'^r.^'^SL*  i 
C.  Loeberj  Neir-York,  fcprweiaeiit  Ui  H»»iWp  » 
li&'boati.  -     .  .,^^ 

pufeas,  1^ 

Thw.  Slaiflrbt,  Kewarki  tMproTemfint  la  p^^ 
locks. 

John  Smith,  of  ClnclnnaU»  lmpir<3T«l  crtnk^" 
atclicn  in  Uouble-plMton  fttrtm  enfiwsi       ^^ 

Iiwlght  UtbbODB,  EocbMi^r,  isaiffnor  to^_3*^* 
same  plftc^,  luiprovti^^l  bract  foi  P'***^*^?!-  i. 

Joshua  StBTDiis,  of  Chicopt'S  f^*^  ''ffiV** 
l!af»&cbiu«lt«  Arnii  ConipaiiJ»of  MffKp"*"' 
proTmnetit  to  lepeaUnf  flrc-nnni. 


ACiuiuiaik 

Sim't,  Bkiffiilo,  5mi>foTeioratliT«i^ 
V,  TapliB,  Pi  eh  kill,  inaprtfwl  »WW  •! 


Cdt  flm^f  tdr  l^niitt,  oi)  l^t  Jlntil. 


Thi  Plough,  the  Loom^  and  the  Anvil ^  la  devoted  to  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture,  MaBofactttret^ 
Mecbanica,  itiih  Deaigna  of  Farm  Buildlnga,  Cotugea,  &c. ;  the  beat  CultiTation  of  Fruita  and  Plants;  tbe  proper 
cara  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sbeep,  Hoga,  Poultry,  Beea,  &c.  It  will  point  out,  alao,  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued  for  the 
encouragement  of  American  induatry,  without  which  there  can  be  no  secure  fbundation  for  American  Tndependeace. 
It  ia  iaaued  MONTHLY,  each  number  containing  Bixty-foub  pages  of  reading  matter,  with  Drequent  Illuttration, 
Eogravinga,  kc  ,  at  the  roDowing 


BATES    07    SUBSGBIPTIO Vi 
OmcC«P7 $3  0«        I        Fire  Copies    .       .       ■       -       %%%{ 

PAYABLE  IN  ADVAKCE. 


All  lettera  abouM  be  post-paid,  and  directed  to  MYRON  FUTOH, 

or  to  the  Editors  of  Tbi  Plofsb,  T«n  Loon,  and  tbb  Aktil,  ]fO>  9  Spmee  St.,  Bew-TCfk. 


UR  (S>  SO  <GP  dCk  GBS^  £09  • 

Thi  Plough,  thi  LoqMj  and  thi  Antil  to  ictual  subearibers  b  chargeable  ia.  any  part  of  tbt 
Uniied  States,  when  paid  quarterly  or-yeaily  in  adyance,  at  only  12  CeDtft.per  Year. 


Wif.  W^BITB  Smh-h,  of  Philadelphia,  is  our  Ageut  for  Pennsylyania.  S.  D.  Allet  is  Genttil 
Agent  for  this  JouroaL 

Ann    - 

IQES'S  60L8IH  tL988| 

BT  TBI 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTDRING  CO.. 

aaa  bb.oabwat,  xr.v. 

HuRTi*a  Hair  Restorer  will  prodnee^a  new  growth  of  hair  on  any 
Balb  Hbad,  wben  used  according  to  directions.  We  are  prepared  to 
maintain  tbis  aaseriion  wiib  proofli  tbat  ratisfy  tbe  moat  sceptieaL 
▲a  certificates  when  the  names  are  not  known,  are  liable  to  be  branded  aa  flctitiona,  we  copy  tbe  foUowlog  from  the 
Daily  hiteUigencer,  Petcrsburgh,  Va. 

liuRD'a  Hair  Restorbr.— Thia  preparation  seems  to  be  efflcaclons  for  tbe  restoration  of  tlie  hair  upon  bald  heads. 
Wo  bave  seen  the  testimony  of  persono  well  known  to  us,  who  have  used  the  compound  fcucceaafuUy,  ibcrtby  cor- 
roborating the  opinion  of  its  restoratire  energy.  We  know  of  nothing  more  desirable  in  the  way  of  person»l  ouiiieli- 
neaa  and  comfort  than  a  good  head  of  hair,  and  any  piocesa  by  which  this  crowning  ornament  of  the  outer  bm n  ctn 
bo  preeerTed  or  recorered  when  lost,  without,  in  the  latter  caae,  a  resort  to  Wigs,  Toupeea,  and  Scratchy  devrrfi  to 
be  bailed  and  embraced  with  gratitude  by  all  of  either  aex  who  are  unlucky  enough  to  need  ila  ben«flt. 

HIIRD^S  GOLDEN  GLOSS  FOR  BEAIiTIFTlNG  THE  HAUL 

This  preparation  is  highly  perfumed ;  it  giyes  to  the  hair  a  dark,  s.oft,  glossy,  and  lively  appearanr e,  which  cannot 
be  obtained  from  any  other  article.  It  eflfectually  cleanfca  the  scalp  from  DandrulT and  Scurf,  and  keepe  the  besd 
clean  and  healthy,  it  prerents  the  Hair  from  falling  offer  turning  giey,  and  Inspires  it  with  new  Hfe  and  vigar  :  aid 
while  it  adds  beautv  will  rellcTe  pain,  for  it  is  an  almost  ceitain  rt-mcdy  for  all  cutaneous  difcasea,  aucb  aa  ^ald 
Heads,  Erysipelas,  8aU  Rheum,  Ac,  and  will  also  relieve  sympathetic  oltacka  of  Kenroua  and  Sick  Headarkr. 
IIURD'S  HAIR  RESTORER  f1,  and  the  GOLDEN  GLO;eS  25  cents  the  bottle,  at  retmU  by  Druggiete  generally. 
Wholesale,  by  tbe  Chemical  MahufacluriDg  Co.,  £98  Broadway,  N.Y.,  mbere  all  orders  will  beprompUy  altccded  lo. 


IN   LOTS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS. 
OVER  2,000,000  OF  ICRES  OF  SELECTED  FRilRIE  FIRM  LANDS, 

Btlonging  to  ihe  Ulinou  Centred  Railroad  Co, 


The  price  will  vary  fW m  f  5  to  $25,  according  to  quality,  locat'.on,  he,    Tbe  purchare  TLOtey  may  I    .    r*ble 
in  f  TO  equal  inatalmenta,  the  first  to  come  due  in  two  years  frcm  date  of  contract,  tbe  otheia  annually 
giving  six  years  to  pay  for  the  land,  with  a  charge  of  only  TWO  PEB  CENT.  PER  iINN  UM  INTERE* 
two  yeara*  interest  payable  in  advance.  -  The  Company's  construction  bonda  received  aa  caah.    Apply  t 


Hy  there 


CHABUS  M.  HUBPHT,  Jr.,  Land  Agent  HL  Cent  B.  B.  Co., 

No.  84  Lake  Street,  Chics^^ 


f |)r  lUngli,  %  iim,  mi  tdt  Jlnotl. 


V0L.VIL  MARCH,  1856,  No.  9. 


»0OMMEBC£     IS     EIITO*' 

80  was  Charles  L,  of  Bogland,  and  bo  is  Francis  Joseph,  of  Austria. 
There  are  kings  who  have  but  little  power  of  their  own,  and  that  little  they 
abuse.  There  are  kings,  who,  distrustful  of  themselves,  carry  out  the  sug- 
gestions of  wise  counsellors,  and  they  have  far  more  credit  for  intelligence 
and  energy  than  they  really  deserre.  There  are  kings,  whose  crown  is  Uieirs 
of  right,  whether  reference  is  had  to  descent  or  to  persoihal  desert  There 
are  kings,  whose  authority  is  acknowledged  with  not  a  little  of  awe  and  re- 
verence ;  and  there  are  kings  who  are  permitted  to  retain  their  title  and  their 
pUice  because  they  do  no  harm,  and  allow  every  body  to  manage  their  own 
affairs. 

Withoat  regarding  the  particular  sense  of  the  phrase,  when  this  ''  com- 
mon saying,"  which  we  have  taken  for  our  title,  is  uttered  by  one  and  an- . 
other  of  tUs  or  that  nation,  let  us  examine,  in  the  light  of  facts,  what  h  its 
TRUB  sense.  How,  and  why,  and  where,  is  commerce  king!  We  could 
point  to  countries  and  to  regioos  of  less  extent,  where,  in  a  mistaken  sense,  it 
is  supposed  that  commerce  reigns ;  and  we  could  show  too,  Chat  sometimes 
this  reign  is  anything  but  just  and  kind.  We  could  point  out  localities  ahd 
times  when  her  iron  heel  is  upon  the  head  of  those  under  her  authority, 
while  they  all  live  and  breathe  only  as  she  nods  a  contemptous  permission. 
Bat  we  can  also  point  out  the  times  and  the  places  where  Ai^  is  as  submis- 
sive Bnd  unpretending  a  servant  as  any  Ethiop.  She  has  no  will  but  that  of 
her  s«b{ecta,.and  she  ceases  to  labor  only  by  their  consent 

There  are  some  phrases  that  seem  to  be  chiselled  into  the  very  granite  of 
our  social  structure  that  are  very  indefinite  in  their  meaning.  But  this  does 
not  prevent  their  use  on  all  occasions  and  for  all  purposes.  They  are  heard 
either  as  sigh  or  song  in  every  breeze ;  they  are  uttered  in  triumph  or  in 
dismay,  as  they  encounter  one  or  another  class  of  the  community.  Perhaps 
what  was  corariienoed  as  a  shout  is  echoed  back  in  the  note  of  despair. 
''Commerce  is  King"  may  be,  by  bare  possibility,  of  this  class. 

This  cry  reminds  us  of  a  story  told  of  more  than  one,  but  which  describes 
an  actual  scene  in  the  life  of  an  eccentric  divine,  of  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 
''In  those  days  came  John  the — Episcopalian?  No,  that  does  not  sound 
right  In  those  days  came  John  the — Presbyterian  f  No,  that  is  not  it.  In 
those  days  came  Joim  the — the  Baptist  t  Ab,  yes  ;  'John  the  Baptist'  So 
you  see,  ray  hearers,  John  was  a  Baptist"  So  '^  Commerce  is  King.''  But 
who  is  Commerce  1  What  is  this  king  ?  Is  he  a  man  f  a  ship  t  a  class  ?  a 
dan  1     Does  he  live  on  land  or  on  the  seat    Is  his  throne  near  by,  or  ^  afar 
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off  !^'    Does  he  take  cognizance  of  all,  or  only  of  tbe  great  9    Who  is  he,  and 
what  is  he  ? 

Commerce,  says  Webster,  {we  go  for  Webster,)  is — ^  1.  An  interchange  or 
mutaal  change  of  goods,  wares,  productions,  or  property  of  eveiy  kind,  between 
nations  or  individuals,  either  by  barter  or  by  purchase  and  sale;  trade ;  traf- 
fic— ^foreign  or  inland.  2.  Intercourse  between  indiyiduals,  interchange  of 
work,  business,  civilities,  or  amusements  ;  mutual  dealings  in  common  life." 
And  Daniel  Webster  has  spoken  of  "  a  vast  commerce  of  ideas J^ 

Now  in  view  of  this  definition,  we  confess  ourself  almost  puzzled.  We 
hardly  know  what  to  say  next  The  thing ^  the  image,  is  almost  as  misty  sa 
the  form  described  in  Milton^s  first  book;  as  formless  as  the  spirit  which  we 
can  scarcely  seem  to  see  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Job.  Its  limits  pervade  all 
space.  Its  motions  are  felt  in  every  place.  Its  breath  is  heard  whereyer  one 
proposes  a  trade  with  his  neighbor.  His  voice  sounds  loud  in  the  auction- 
room,  in  the  market^  and  on  'change.  Wherever  men  meet,  and  each  re- 
cognizes the  existence  of  the  other,  there  is  commerce.  Surely  then,  there 
is  at  least  one  attribute  of  power.  Commerce  may  be  king.  But  lo(^ 
again. 

In  the  strictest,  technical  sense,  commerce  embraces  ^'all  exchange  of 
goods,  wares,  productions,  or  property  of  any  kind."  No  proper  definition 
of  the  term  can  be  given  less  comprehensive  than  this.  Commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  trade  on  the  sea,  exchange  of  large  values — ^these  are  no  de- 
finitions of  commerce.'  No  sane  man  ever  so  believed.  These  are  parts, 
branches,  departments  of  commerce,  nothing  more.  And  as  we  dwell  on  the 
subject,  we  are  more  than  half  persuaded,  in  spite  of  all  that  farmers,  me- 
chanics, or  trades  or  crafts  of  any  sort,  can  say,  that  **  commerce  is  king." 

But  what  does  the  phrase  mean )  Who  will  tell  us  f  Is  any  one  and 
every  one  king,  who  carries  on  commerce  f  Such  a  claim  would  be  like  that 
of  some  anti-monarchists,  which  makes  every  citizen  a  monarch — a  monarch 
without  the  title,  and  destitute  of  power.  Is  this  the  case  with  King  Com- 
merce ?     Poor  King  Commerce  I 

Perhaps  we  can  come  to  some  result  by  a  series  of  negations.  And  it  is 
'  very  clear  that  these  words  can  not  imply  that  the  individuals,  or  any  limited 
combinations  of  persons  interested  in  commerce,  can  make  themselves  kings. 
Commerce  is  king ;  and  these  caballers,  these  factionisis,  these  conspirators 
against  the  existing  sovereignty,  have  no  crown,  no  thrones,  no  court,  no 
paraphernalia  of  authority.  The  chair  of  state  is  occupied.  What  if  each 
owns  a  score  of  ships,  or  daily  sells  10,000  barrels  of  flour,  or  every  hour 
sends  a  ship  to  a  foreign  port.  They  are  not  commerce,  and  commerce  is 
king  ;  and  what  is  more,  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  dethrone  him.  Nor  are 
the  small  or  the  large,  nor  all  the  people  interested  in  commerce,  in  any  city, 
state,  country,  or  continent,  identical  with  commerce.  All  that  can  be  said 
is  that  they  live  by  it. 

How  far  shall  we  pursue  these  negations  f  Probably  we  have  already 
blown  ^way  some  of  the  fog  which  rests  on  many  minds  in  regard  to  this 
great  image.  They  perceive  that  those  interested  in  a  thing,  must  be  essen- 
tially and  utterly,  and  in  every  part  and  particle,  different  from  the  thing  in 
which  they  have  this  interest,  and  by  which  they  thrive.  All  the  merchants, 
traders,  dealers,  sellers,  buyers,  barterers,  <fec.,  &c.,  in  all  the  world,  are  not 
commerce.  Whatever  is  true,  therefore,  it  is  not  true  that  those  who  trad© 
in  any  particular  sorts  of  wares  or  merchandize,  have  the  throne  and  reign, 
of  right,  over  others.  It  does  not  follow  that  **a  merchant*'  can  therefore 
IcoJc  dovm  on  "a  farmer"  or  "  a  mechanic."     He  is  no  more  " commerce" 
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than  they,  and  perhaps  we  may  see,  hy  and  bj,  that  the  balance  is,  if  any 
where,  the  other  way.  If  commerce  is  king,  then  "  foreign  commerce "  i^ 
but  a  foot  or  a  leg,  it  may  be  only  a  toe.  Let  ns  see  what  the  facts  are,' 
bearing  most  directly  on  this  subject 

1.  The  man  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  has  first  to  procure  every  thing 
that  he  puts  into  trade,  from  those  of  other  pursuits.  Not  a  kernel  of  com, 
not  a  grain  of  wheat,  not  a  seed  of  an  apple,  not  a  particle  of  anything,  can 
he  have,  even  for  himself^  till  he  procures  it,  by  the  aid  of,  or  through  com- 
merce, of  the  producer.  His  name  goes  through  all  the  commercial  papers 
of  the  country,  as  having  sent  out  so  many  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  apples,  pears,  figs,  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  such  a  value  of  spices,  so 
much  cotton,  tobacco,  <fec.,  Ac.  Where  did  he  get  it  ?  He  had  to  buy  every 
mill's  worth  of  the  producers,  the  growers,  the  farmers.  They  had  it,  he 
had  none.  Which  position  seems  like  that  of  a  king  here  ?  But  have  we 
strained,  or  tortured,  or  misapplied  the  truth  in  this  representation  f  Surely 
not. 

2.  The  foreign  trader  may  fail  to  purchase  these  articles.  He  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  What  then?  Must  the  producers  starve?  By 
no  means.  They  will  graduate  the  amount  to  be  produced  by  the  probable 
demand,  but  they  will  be  pretty  sure  to  raise  enough  for  their  own  use,  so 
that  i?iey  are  safe.  But  where  is  '*  our  king,"  who  sent  these  goods  to  foreign 
nations  ?  He  begs  of  those  producers  to  let  him  have  at  least  enough  tor 
his  personal  necessities.     Who  is  most  like  a  king  then  ? 

Is  this  declamation?  Is  it  mere  theory?  Look  at  facts.  Of  all  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  it  is  fairly  estimated  that,  in  100  parts 

Trade  among  neighbors  forms, lb 

Trade  among  fellow-citizens,  but  living  more  remotely 

from  each  other, 20 

Foreign  trade, 6 

100 

Which  interest  stands  highest  here  ?  This  is  not  theory,  nor  speculation, 
nor  dogma,  nor  sect,  nor  party.  It  is  the  result  of  actual  calculation.  And 
perhaps  many  persons  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  if  all  our  foreign  com- 
merce were  annihilated,  the  entire  amount  of  trade  would'  be  directly  dimin- 
ished only  by  five  parts  in  a  hundred.  Ninety>five  per  cent,  would  still 
remain. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  subject,  which  changes,  to  some 
extent,  the  appearance  of  this  picture.  In  its  essence,  it  is  unchangeable. 
The  parts  of  it  are  fixed  on  the  canvass  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  change 
them.     We  can,  however,  materially  improve  the  shading. 

Instead  of  adopting  Adam  Smith's  division  of  labor  into  productive  and 
unproductive,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  all  forms  of  industry  (so  called) 
as  prodactive,  and  arrange  different  crafbmen  into  those  who — 1st,  produce 
valuable  material,  and  those  who — 2d,  by  a  change  of  form  or  condition  of 
the  material,  add  something  to  its  value.  Thus,  by  the  labor  of  the  farmer, 
with  a  trifling  cost  of  money,  one  bushel  of  grain,  of  trifling  value,  becomes 
many,  worth  a  large  sum.  This  is  his  business,  and  he  has  no  time  for  any 
thing  else.  He  attempts  nothing  else.  The  miller  changes  the  form  and 
condition  of  this  grain,  and  thus  making  it  available  for  use  as  food,  increases 
to  some  extent  its  value.  The  baker  does  the  same.  They  are  producers  of 
the  second  sort.  The  second  form  may,  in  some  cases,  be  quite  as  productive 
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as  the  fint.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  watchmaker,  for  example.  Sappoae 
all  these  opportuDities  of  useful  industry  are  promptly  and  fully  met,  that 
territory  thea  may  he  said  to  be  supplied  with  all  the  population  it  can  sap- 
port  It  can  feed  no  more.  But  a  new  thought  is  suggested.  There  is  a 
community  **  elsewhere,"  wbo,  being  otherwise  occupied,  do  not  produce  this 
useful  article  of  food ;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  the  producers,  if  they  could 
but  convey  the  material  to  that  community,  would  find  a  ready  market  at  a 
paying  price.  But  who  shall  convey  it!  They  have  business  enough  in 
producing  it,  and  can  not  endure  this  additional  labor.  They  may  find  a 
third  party,  who  will  transport  their  merchandize  for  them,  for  a  reasonable 
*  compensation.  This  third  party  is,  then,  the  foreign  merchant  The  producer 
pays  him  for  his  services ;  they  cultivate  more  land,  secure  greater  crops,  and 
also  supply  the  third  party  with  his  food,  as  he  has  no  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce it  for  himself,  and  thus  they  again  have  an  increased  demand  for  the 
results  of  their  labor.  They  call  in  help  from  abroad.  Their  sons,  as  they 
grow  up,  are  all  engaged  in  the  same  labor,  and  both  the  communities  are 
thus  increased ;  while  the  third  party,  the  carrier,  obtains  a  very  important 
position.  He  is  dependent  on  them  for  his  daily  bread.  They  are  dependent 
on  him  for  the  profit  that  may  be  obtained  from  their  surplus  products.  If 
he  abandons  them,  they  must  limit  their  products  to  their  own  wants,  or  be- 
come their  own  carriers  ;  and  whether  the  one  or  the  other  would  be  the 
more  profitable,  would  depend  entirely  on  circumstances. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  producers  generally  can  not  be  carriers.  If  they 
would  get  the  profits  of  their  increased  production  without  help  from  otheray 
they  must  induce  the  people  to  whom  they  have  before  conveyed  their  food, 
to  change  their  location,  and  to  come  and  reside  in  their  neighborhood. 
When  this  is  done,  the  only  third  party  they  will  need. is  one  of  the  younger 
boys,  who  will  drive  the  team  to  the  neighboring  viilaffe,  and  there  leave 
what  has  already  been  contracted  for,  or  what  will  be  called  for  as  soon  as  it 
arrives.  And  here  we  have  the  value  of  immigration,  not  the  immigration  of 
rival  producers,  but  of  consumers ;  not  of  farmers,  but  of  artiaana  and  ma- 
nufacturers. 

But  *' commerce  is  king,"  although  our  commercial  hereof  the  third  party 
has  abandoned  the  field,  and  is  no  more  heard  of.  And  how  is  "  commerce" 
king  f  Evidently  thus.  All  these  arrangements  are  made  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  facilities  of  commerce.  It  is  for  this  the  merchant  carrier  waa 
dispensed  with.  His  employment,  as  a  business  by  itself,  was  abandoned,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  encouraging  commerce.  The  interests  of  trade,  that  is, 
of  commerce,  are  promoted  thereby,  though  at  the  ruin  of  the  foreign  ship- 
per, and  thus  Commerce  is  Einq.  Another  view  of  a  kindred  topic  will  be 
found  in  another  page  of  this  journal. 


Treatment  of  Boots  akd  Shoes  when  Burned. — ^In  our  juvenile  days 
we  had  occasion,  too  often,  to  need  a  cure  for  carelessness  in  burning  our 
boots,  and  we  used  to  apply,  with  good  effect,  an  application  we  have  seen 
recently  recommended  in  a  late  exchange.  Apply,  very  liberally,  and  in- 
stantly, soft-soap  to  the  burned  leather,  till  it  is  perfectly  saturated.  If  not 
too  badly  burned,  the  leather  will  be  soft  and  pliable  as  before. 

To  Thaw  Pomps. — Procure  a  lead  tube  of  convenient  length  to  reach  the 
ice ;  place  the  tube  on  the  ice,  and  pour  into  it  hot  water,  till  the  whole  is 
melted. 
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IRON    TRADE    OP    SWEDEN    AND    NORWAY. 

BY   H.   SORIVENOR. 

SwBDEN  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  mines  and  mineral  prodactions, 
particularly  iron,  which  still  forms  one  of  the  principal  exports,  although  it 
has  much  decreased  of  late  years.  By  an  account  taken  by  the  government 
in  the  year  1748,  we  find  that,  at  that  time,  there  were  496  foundries,  with 
539  large  hammers,  and  971  small  ones,  for  making  bar  and  other  manufac- 
tares  of  iron,  which  produced  304,415  ship-pounda*",  or  nearly  40,600  tons. 

The  government  established  an  office  in  1740  to  promote  the  production 
of  iron,  by  lending  money  on  the  ore,  even  at  so  low  a  rate  as  4  per  cent ; 
a  correct  register  was  then  made  of  the  mines,  which  is  still  continued. 
Each  forge  has  its  particular  mark  stamped  on  the  bars  of  iron  it  produces, 
which  is  correctly  copied  into  the  manuscript,  with  the  name  of  the  place 
where  the  establishment  is  situated — the  names  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
-work — ^the  commissioner  or  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  iron — the  assortment 
each  makes,  and  to  what  country  it  is  generally  shipped — the  quantity  anna- 
ally  made  by  each  work — the  quantity  which  each  work  delivers  to  the  gov- 
erment  (which  is  about  1  per  cent  on  the  quantity  of  the  iron  produced)-^ 
the  estimation  of  the  quality  of  the  iron  of  each  work,  which  is  variable-^ 
the  place  and  province  in  which  the  works  are  situated — the  place  from 
whence  the  iron  is  generally  shipped,  and  how  many  hammers  each  work 
has :  all  which  particulars  are  regularly  and  alphabetically  described  and 
arranged. 

As  the  working  of  the  mines  is  attended  vrith  considerable  expense,  and 
the  sale  of  the  iron  uncertain,  the  Bank  of  Stockholm  receives  that  metal  as 
a  proper  security  for  a  loan.  The  iron  being  duly  appraised,  and  lodged  in 
the  public  warehouse,  the  proprietor  receives  three*fourths  of  its  value,  at  the 
interest  of  3  per  cent.,  and  when  he  can  find  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  his 
iron,  it  is  again  delivered  to  him,  on  producing  a  certificate  from  the  bank, 
that  the  loan  upon  it  is  duly  discharged. 

The  iron  mine  of  Dannemora,  the  most  celebrated  in  Sweden,  is  situated 
in  the  province  of  Upland,  about  one  English  mile  from  Osterby,  and  thirty 
English  miles  north  of  Upsala.  This  mine  was  discovered  in  the  year  1448, 
and  though  it  has  now  been  wrought  for  four  centuries,  it  still  yields  abun- 
dance of  the  best  iron  in  Europe. 

The  iron  mine  is  on  a  hill  so  little  elevated  above  the  surfiaoe  of  the  neigh- 
boring country  as  easily  to  escape  observation.  It  is  about  two  English 
miles  long,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  broad ;  it  is  almost  surrounded  by  lakes — 
those  of  Dannemora,  Films,  and  Grufve,  lying  quite  contiguous  to  it  On 
the  side  where  there  are  no  lakes  there  is  a  turf  moss.  The  ore  forms  a 
large  vein  in  this  hill,  which  stretches  in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direo- 
tioD.  The  mine  was  some  years  ago  inundated  by  the  water  from  the  ad- 
jacent lakes ;  a  strong  wall,  however,  has  been  built  to  keep  off  the  water. 
It  is  drained  by  two  steam  engines,  kept  at  work  by  means  of  wood  for  fuel. 

It  was  first  wrought  as  a  silver  mine,  the  silver  being  extracted  from  ga- 
lena.   This  source  of  emolument  soon  failing,  or  becoming  unproductive,  the 
iron  ore  began  to  be  extracted  and  smelted,  and  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
iron  gradually  drew  to  it  the  attention  of  the  public.    At  first  it  belonged  to* 
the  ]^ng  of  Sweden,  but  that  monarch  consigned  it  over  to  the  Archbishop 

*  7i  to  a  ton. 
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of  Upsala  as  a  part  of  his  revenues ;  at  present  it  belongs  to  a  number  of 
private  individuals,  who  work  it  separately,  each  on  his  own  account. 

At  the  side  of  the  mine  is  a  large  opening,  about  fifty  fathoms  deep,  and 
fifty  wide,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  this  is  the  entrance  to  the  mine,  which 
is  wrought  about  thirty  fathoms  deeper  than  this  opening.  The  mines  are 
thus  described  in  "  Coxe's  Travels,"  who  visited  them  in  the  year  1790 : — 
''  The  pits  are  deep  excavations,  like  gravel  pits,  and  form  so  many  abysses 
or  gnl&.  The  descent  is  not,  therefore,  as  is  usual  in  mines,  down  a  narrow, 
subterraneous  shaft.  At  the  side  of  the  mine  I  stepped  into  a  bucket,  and, 
being  suspended  in  the  open  air,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  person  was 
plac^  in  a  bucket  at  the  top  of  Salisbuiy  spire,  was  gradually  let  down  to 
the  ground  by  a  rope  and  pulley.  The  inspector  accompanied  me  to  the 
bottom,  and  while  I  was  placed  at  my  ease  in  the  inside  upen  a  chaii,  he 
seated  himself  on  the  rim  of  the  bucket,  with  his  legs  extended  to  maintain 
the  equilibrium.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  stick,  with  which  he  gently  touched 
the  sides  of  the  rock,  and  the  rope  of  the  ascending  bucket,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent our  bucket  from  swerving  against  them,  which  must  have  in&Uibly 
overset  us. 

While  hung  suspended  in  mid-air,  and  so  giddy  that  I  could  not  venture 
to  look  down,  I  observed  three  girls  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  ascending 
bucket,  knitting  with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  they  had  been  on  terra  firma  ; 
such  is  the  effect  of  custom.  We  were  about  five  minutes  in  descending, 
and  the  depth  which  we  reached  before  I  stepped  out  of  my  atrial  seat  was 
500  feet.  Not  being  a  mineralogist,  my  curiosity  was  soon  satisfied ;  I  again 
got  into  the  bucket,  and  was  drawn  up  in  the  same  manner. 

The  inspector  informed  me  that  the  richest  ore  yields  70  per  cent,  of  iron, 
the  poorest  30 ;  that,  upon  an  average,  the  collective  mass  gives  one-third  of 
pure  material;  that  about  12,000  tons  are  annually  drawn  from  the  mines, 
which  yieki  about  4000  tons  of  bar-iron. 

The  mass  of  ore  occupies  a  small  compass.  The  length  of  the  pits,  con- 
sidered as  one,  is  760  feet,  and  the  breadth,  from  three  to  twelve.  The  ore 
runs  froi&  east  to  west.  The  richest  ore  is  near  600  feet  in  depth,  and  the 
Storoe  Grube  is  not  yet  fathomed. 

The  matrix  of  the  ore  being  a  calcareous  earth,  consequently  containa  but 
little  sulphur,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  of  its  superior  quality.^' 

The  ore  is  blasted  with  gunpowder.  The  part  of  the  vein  which  lies  under 
tke  great  opening  which  forms  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  is  called  stor  rynming  : 
it  constitutes  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  mine.  The  next  portion  is 
called  jord  grujva  (earth  mine),  and  it  yields  the  ore  of  the  very  best  quality. 
The  portion  farthest  south  is  called  sodra  grufva^  or  southern  mine ;  it  yields 
the  worst  kind  of  ore  of  all  the  three,  probably  from  being  mixed  with  gale- 
na and  blende.  The  rock  through  which  the  vein  runs  is  said  to  be  quartz. 
The  substance  immediately  contiguous  to  the  vein  appeared  to  Dr.  Thomson 
to  be  horns  tone,  and  to  contain  hornblende.  The  ore  itself  contains  lime- 
stone, quartz,  and  actinolite,  and  affords  from  25  to  75  per  cent  of  cast-iron. 
In  the  worst  kind  of  ore  Dr.  Thomson  also  perceived  blende,  fluor-spar,  galena, 
and  amethyst,  but  in  small  quantities.  Carbonate  of  lime,  crystallized  in 
dodecahedrons,  also  occurs  in  this  vein ;  and  likewise  sulphate  of  barytea, 
mountain  cork,  and  the  aplome  of  Haiiy. 

The  ore  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  roasted  ;  it  is  then  put  into  coni- 
cal shnped  furnaces,  constructed  of  the  slag  from  cast-iron.     In  these  furnaces 
•  it  is  mixed  with  the  proper  quantity  of  charcoal,  and  then  melted  and  sepa- 
wtod  from  the  slag.    The  cast-iron  obtained  in  this  manner  is  as  white  as 
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Ailrer,  comjpletelj  cryBtallixed,  and  very  brittle.  The  cast-iron  is  reduced  to 
malleable  iron  by  heatiDg  it  in  a  bed  of  charcoal,  and  hammeriDg  it  out  into 
ban.  In  this  state  it  is  whiter  than  common  iron,  and  is  less  liable  to  rust, 
is  distinctly  fibrous  in  its  texture,  and  much  stouter  than  any  other  iron. 

The  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  Dannemora  iron  has  never  been  ex- 
plained. Some  chemists  ascribe  it  to  the  presence  of  manganese.  Berzelius 
attributed  it  to  the  presence  of  the  metal  of  silica,  while  others  suppose  it 
to  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  process  employed. .  Dr.  Thomson  was  assured 
by  one  gentleman,  who  had  bestowed  particular  attention  to  the  subject, 
that,  by  following  a  similar  process,  he  has  obtained  as  good  iron  from  other 
Swedish  ores.  But  that  something  is  due  to  the  ore  itself  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  quality  of  the  iron,  though  the  same  process  is 
followed,  differs  a  good  deal,  according  to  the  part  of  the  vein  from  which 
the  ore  is  taken. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines  are  establishments  for  forging  the  iron, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  more  than  300  workmen  and  their  families. 
Each  of  the  little  villages  has  three  or  four  regular  streets,  often  planted 
with  trees,  a  church,  a  school,  and  a  hospital. 

In  1833  there  were  in  the  whole  of  Sweden  from  380  to  340  smelting 
furnaces,  producing  90,000  to  95,000  tons  of  pig-iron ;  in  converting  this 
into  bar-iron,  about  23  per  cent  is  allowed  for  waste,  and,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  annual  -manufacture  of  this  latter  is  63,000  to  65,000  tons. 
The  namber  of  iron  works  is  about  420  to  430,  having  about  1100  forge- 
hammers.  The  annual  export  of  bar-iron,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  endu- 
ing 1831,  was  49,568  tons.  The  smelting  furnaces  and  iron  worla  are 
licensed  for  a  particular  quantity,  some  being  as  low  as  50  tons,  others 
as  high  as  400  to  500  tons  per  annum ;  some  few  bar-iron  works  draw 
licenses  for  1000  tons  each.  The  licenses  are  granted  by  the  College  of 
Mines,  which  has  a  control  over  all  iron  works  and  mining  operations.  The 
iron-masters  make  annual  returns  of  their  manufacture,  which  must  not  ex- 
ceed their  privilege,  on  pain  of  the  overplus  being  confiscated,  and  the  col- 
lege has  subordinate  courts,  called  courts  of  mines,  in  every  district,  with 
supervising  officers  of  various  ranks ;  and  no  iron  can  be  sent  to  any  port  of 
shipment  without  being  landed  at  the  public  weigh-house,  the  superintendent 
of  which  is  also  a  delegate  of  the  college,  and  his  duty  is  to'  register  all  that 
arrives,  and  to  send  his  report  quarterly  to  the  college.  It  is  impossible  for 
an  iron-master  to  send  to  market  more  than  his  license.  Many,  however, 
sell  at  the  forges  to  inland  consumers,  returns  of  which  are  never  made,  and 
so  far  licenses  are  exceeded,  but  it  is  supposed  this  excess  cannot  be  above 
3000  tons. 

.  There  is  no  chance  whatever  of  the  mauufacture  of  iron  in  Sweden  becom- 
ing free ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  much  greater  probability  of  its  decrease ; 
as  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  iron  works  are  established,  there  are 
already  as  many  forges  as  the  neighboring  forests  can  supply  with  charcoal. 
If  there  are  proprietors  of  forests  on  which  they  can  prove  that  iron  works 
have  not  been  privileged  in  former  times,  in  that  case  the  Government  can 
not  refuse  to  grant  the  right  of  erecting  works  in  proportion  thereto ;  but, 
except  either  very  far  north,  or  far  in  3ie  interior,  there  do  not  exist  such 
woods. 

It  does  not  always  follow  that  the  forests  belong  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
iron  works,  but  they  have,  nevertheless,  the  right  of  purchasing  all  the  char- 
coal sold  from  these  woods.  We  may  consider  the  case  in  this  manner : — 
A  person,  a  century  back,  who  had  20,000  acres  of  forest,  may  have  ob- 
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taioed  the  privilege  of  manufacturiog  200  tons  of  iron  annnAllj ;  the 
in  the  lapse  of  time  has  become  divided  amongst  a  number  of  heirs,  or  has 
been  sold  in  lots  to  different  persons ;  but  the  proprietor  of  the  iron  works 
still  retains  the  right  to  the  charcoal  of  the  whole,  if  any  is  made  for  sale. 

There  is  no  department  in  Sweden  conducted  with  more  fairness  than  the 
College  of  Mines,  which  manages  these  matters.* 


Average  Produce. 
TJnwrought  Jron.      Bar-Iron. 

Arerage  EzportSL 
Bsr-Iron. 

Yean. 

Tone.                 Tons. 

TOSA. 

1838  to  1839      . 

.       89,610             73,692 

68,766 

1840  —  1844 

106,486             84,041 

66,046 

1846  —  1849      . 

.     106,630             90,466  • 

74,069 

1860  —  1862 

124,169             99,889 

76,940 

Important  recent  discoveries  have  had,  and  necessarily  will  have,  a  mate- 
rial effect  on  the  iron  manufacture  of  Sweden.  Dr.  Ure  may  introdnoe  the 
subject  to  our  readers  in  the  following  observations  respecting  Mr.  Heath's 
experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  their  results : 

'*  One  of  the  greatest  improvements  which  ibis  valuable  modificatiott  of 
iron  has  ever  received  is  due  to  Mr.  Josiah  M.  Heath,  who,  after  many  elabo- 
rate and  costly  researches  upon  both  the  small  and  the  great  scale,  discovered 
that,  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  portion  (1  per  cent,  and  even  less)  of 
carburet  of  manganese  into  the  melting-pot,  along  with  the  usual  broken 
bars  of  blistered  steel,  a  cast-steel  was  obtained  after  fusion,  of  a  quality  yeiy 
superior  to  what  the  barsteel  would  have  yielded  without  the  manganese, 
and,  moreover,  possessed  of  the  new  and  peculiar  property  of  being  weldable, 
either  to  itself  or  to  wrought  iron. 

He  also  found  that  a  common  barsteel,  made  from  an  inferior  mark  or 
quality  of  Swedish  or  Russian  iron,  would,  when  so  treated,  produce  an  ex- 
cellent cast-steel.  One  immediate  consequence  of  this  discovery  has  been 
the  reduction  of  the  price  of  good  steel  in  the  Sheffield  market  by  from  30 
to  40  per  cent,  and  likewise  the  manufacture  of  table-knives  of  cast-steel  with 
iron  tangs  welded  to  them  ;  whereas,  till  Mr.  Heath's  invention,  table-knirea 
were  necessarily  made  of  shear-steel,  with  unseemly  wavy  lines  in  them, 
because  cast-steel  could  not  be  welded  to  the  tangs.'' 

Mr.  Heath  obtained  a  patent  for  this  and  other  kindred  meritorious  in- 
ventions, on  the  6th  April,  1839,  ^'but,  strange  and  melancholy  to  say," 
observes  Dr.  Ure,  "  he  has  never  derived  anything  from  his  acknowledged 
improvement  but  vexation  and  loss,  in  consequence  of  a  numerous  body  of 
Sheffield  steel  manufacturers  having  banded  together  to  pirate  his  patent^ 
and  to  baffle  him  in  our  complex  law  courts."  Whether  the  remarks  on  the 
conduct  of  the  steel  manufacturers  of  Sheffield  are  just,  is  not  important  to 
this  inquiry ;  the  fact  is,  that  various  alterations  and  improvements  have 
been  effected  in  the  manufacture,  not  confining  it  to  the  use  of  Swedish  or 
Russian  inferior  marks,  but  to  the  use  of  English  iron,  and  this  to  the  extent 
of  attracting  the  notice  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Woem,  Junior,  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
Diet,  who  made  it  the  subject  of  a  motion  in  the  Diet,  1863, 1854  : — ^  On 
the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  pig  and  bar-iron,  as  well  as  of  the  privileges  still 
existing  in  favor  of  the  mining  districts  and  iron  works  of  Sweden." 

*  In  several  parte  of  Lapland,  the  protoxide  of  iron  occurs  in  great  bedsi  or  im- 
mense masses ;  at  GiUivara,  200  leagues  north  of  Stockholm,  towards  the  67th  degree 
of  latitude,  it  constitutes  a  considerable  mountain.  The  iron  is  despatched  in  amall 
•ledges  drawn  by  reindeer,  to  streams  which  fall  into  the  Lutea,  and  tfaenee,  by 
water  carriage,  to  the  port  of  Lntea,  where  it  is  embarked  for  Stockholm. 
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Mr.  WoBra,  in  his  Treatise — after  a  review  of  the  iron  trade  in  Sweden 
daring  the  last  twenty  years,  and  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  home 
consnmpUon  has  certainly  been  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the  general  growth 
of  population  and  trade  between  the  years  1834  and  1851 — says  :  ^*  Yet^ 
in  comparison  to  the  population,  the  consumption  per  man  is  very  much 
smaller  than  in  other  civilized  countries ;  accurate  calculations  on  this  sub- 
ject show  the  following  results — all  kinds  of  iron  being  reduced  into  pig- 
iron: 

In  North  America  the  consumption  is    .        .88  lbs.  per  head. 

Great  Britain, 81          " 

France,      . 96          " 

Hanover  and  Oldenbuig,        ...  20          "^ 

German  Customs'  Union,   .        ...  24          ^^ 

Switzerland,  - 18          '* 

Sweden, 11^" 

Austria, 11          « 

Bussia, 8          <' 

At  present  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Swedish  consumption  is  14  lbs. 
per  head.'' 

He  then  speaks  of  the  exports  of  bar  and  manufactured  iron  from  Sweden, 
which,  daring  the  same  period,  he  calculates  to  have  increased  about  25  per 
cent 

In  order  to  show  the  insignificance  of  this  increase,  in  comparison  to 
that  which  has  taken  place  in  other  countries,  he  reviews  the  trade,  and 
speaka  more  particularly  of  the  discoveries  and  improvements  made  from 
1796  to  1851  in  Scotland,  and  observes:  '* Instead  of  having  been,  as 
before  these  discoveries  and  improvements  were  made,  only  two-fifths  of  the 
Swedish  production,  it  rose  in  Scotland  in  ten  years  to  double  the  Swedish 
production,  and  is  now  six  times  as  large.  In  Wales  we  notice  the  same 
thing,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Silesia,  the  German  provinces 
<m  the  Ehine,  and  even  France.  If  we  compare  the  countries  whicn  chiefly 
produce  iron  for  the  last  twenty  years,  we  find  that 

Grreat  Britain      .         .        increased  in       1850       244  per  cent 

United  Stotes          .        .  "  "          471  " 

France        ...  «  1846*     141  « 

Russia     ....  «  1849—1851    20  « 

German  Customs' Union  «  1850        60  " 

Austria  .        .        .        .  "  "          130  " 

Belgium      ...  "  "          217  •* 

Sweden  .        .        .        .  "  "           51  « 

Norway       ...  "  1841—1845    62  « 

and  thus  the  production  has  increased  more  rapidly  in  every  country  than 
in  Sweden,  with  the  single  exception  of  Russia.  Now,  if  we  compare  the 
total  production  of  these  countries  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  ot  Sweden  at 
the  same  time,  with  what  it  is  now,  we  find  that  the  production  of  this 
country  hss  suffered  a  decrease  from  ^  to  ^^." 

He  then  goes  on  to  the  more  important  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  En- 
glish steel.  He  says :  ''  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  trustworthy 
mlbrmation  as  to  the  amount  of  manufacture  or  consumption  of  English  steel 

*  Hr.  Woem  states  the  make  of  pig-iron  m  Franea^  in  1846,  as  2,742,51  ship-lbs. 
T.  T.,  equal  to  457,087  tons. 
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iron;  but  to  a  certain  extent  such  a  guide  ia  found  in  the  number  of  Bteel 
furnaces  in  Sheffield  and  the  neighborhood.  I  have  had  returns  made  at 
four  different  periods.  The  first,  of  1835,  is  found  in  Porter's  '  Frc^eaa  of 
the  Nation ; '  the  second,  of  1842,  b  given  by  Professor  Le  Phij,  in  his  ex- 
cellent treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  Yorkshire ;  the  third  ia  of  the 
year  1841,  and  is  part*  of  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  largest  manufactoieis  of 
Sheffield,  Mr.  Henry  Unwin,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  railway  being  applied  for  to  Sheffield ;  and  the  fourth 
is  the  result  of  an  account  taken  at  my  request  by  the  same  gentleman,  in 
July,  this  year,  of  existing  furnaces,  in  which  he  says  he  is  so  much  the  more 
sure  of  not  having  overstated  the  case,  as  he  has  separately  noted  the  owner 
and  situation  of  each  furnace. 

According  to  these  statementa,  there  existed,  in  Sheffield  and  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  in 

1835,    59  blistered-ateel  furnaces,  and  554  cast-steel  furnaces. 
1842,     91  «  «  1U  « 

1846,  lOi  **  "  974  " 

1863,  160  "  *"  1,495  " 

The  new  furnaces  are  built  rather  larger  than  the  old  ones,  and  Mr.  Unwin 
estimates  their  capacity  of  production  at  300  tons  annually,  and  the  total 
production  of  steel  in  England  at  40,000  tons. 

Porter  estimates  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  Sheffield  in  1835  at  15,000 
tons,  of  which  2,000  tons  were  from  English  iron.    The  same  amount  is 

fiven  by  Mr.  Danielson,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Steel  in 
Ingland  in  1844.  Mr.  Gf.  Ekman,  in  his  letter  which  refera  to  Professor  Le 
Play's  work,  estimates  this  production  of  1845  at  3,000  tons ;  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Unwin's  statement,  giving  40,000  tons  as  the  annual  production  of 
steel  in  England,  it  must  now  amount  to  7,200  tons,  when  the  whole  io^ 
port  of  foreign  iron  not  re-exported  has  been  deducted.  The  English  sted- 
iron  is^  moreover^  universally  known  for  its  closeness  and  pureness,  and  $ome 
of  the  best  sorts  are  so  muck  liked^  that  they  fetch  a  higher  price  than  the 
best  Swedish  marksj" 

Thus  much  as  to  the  competition  of  British  iron  with  Swedish,  in  Great 
Britain,  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  He  then  refers  to  the  export  to  other 
countries,  and  shows  that  of  Great  Britain  to  be  five  or  six  times  as  larffe  as 
it  was,  whilst  that  of  Sweden  has  been  almost  stationary, — ^  that  the  Tatter 
amounted  to  almost  one-half  of  the  export  of  Great  Britain  twenty  years  ago, 
and  in  1850  it  was  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  it,  and  must  since  then  have 
fallen  off  still  more." 

The  object  of  Mr.  Woern's  motion  was  to  alleviate,  if  possible,  this  state  of 
affairs,  by  inducing  the  Government  to  remove  ail  taxes  and  restrictions  on 
the  manufiEicture  of  iron.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  Sweden  has  to  contend 
against,  as  fiEir  as  the  increase  of  manufacture  is  ooncemed,  is  the  want  of  coal. 

Now  comes  a  consideration,  whether,  with  the  immense  abundance  of  rich 
ore  which  l^weden  possesses,  there  are  not  certain  localities  where  it  may  be 
shipped  at  a  low  rate  of  cost.  Let  the  Swedish  Government  take  off  any 
heavy  restrictions  on  the  export  of  this  ore,  and  a  valuable  trade  may  be  en- 
couraged between  Gottenberg,  or  other  shipping  ports,  and  the  port  of  New- 
castle, thus  bringing  the  ore  to  the  coal,  and  a  more  certain  benefit  might  be 
'  derived  by  Sweden  than  by  an  attempt  at  any  great  increase  of  the  manu- 
facture. 

Oddy,  in  his  work  on  **  European  Commerce,"  observes,  that  iron  makes 
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no  regular  article  of  export  from  Norway ;  jet  there  does  not  appear  any 
reason  why  they  might  not  have  cultivated  this  branch  of  manufactures  as 
well  as  Sweden.  Wood  they  have  in  suflQcient  abundance.  There  are 
several  foundries  in  Norway,  but  they  have  not  been  worked  with  spirit ; 
their  produce  is,  therefore,  but  small.  Since  the  year  1792  they  have  not 
much  extended  their  works.  Moss,  a  town  of  a  thousand  inhabitants,  con- 
tains a  principal  iron  work.     Skaggerak  is  also  in  repute  for  its  iron  trade. 

The  iron  mines  of  Norway  lie  on  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Christiana,  and 
on  the  side  i»cwg  Jutland,  principally  at  Arendal,  at  Krageroe,  and  the 
neighborhood.  The  ores  consist  almost  solely  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  which 
forms  beds  in  veins  of  from  4  to  60  feet  thick,  incased  in  gneiss.  These  iron 
ores  are  reduced  in  a  great  many  smelting  forg^  situated  on  the  same  coast, 
and  particularly  in  the  county  of  Laurwig.  The  annual  product  is  about 
7,300  tons,  in  the  form  of  cast-iron,  bar-iron,  sheet-iron,  nails,  etc.,  of  which 
one-half  is  exported. 

ATXBAGE   MAKE    OF  BAR-IKON. 

Tears.  Tons. 

1831  to  1835,    .         ,         .         .         8,646. 

1836  —  1840,         .         .    ^    .         .     8,898. 

1841  —  1845,     ....         3,772. 

Average  export,  about  2,050  tons. 
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THE  WINE  TRADE  OF  FRANOR 

,  LXTTEB   FROM  DR.  GOODRICH,  U.  8.  CONSUL   AT  LYONS. 

I  propose  to  give  you,  in  this  communication,  some  account  of  the  staple 
productions  of  France,  that  may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  MerchanVi  Magazine^  and  especially  so,  as  the  vine  culture  is  beginning 
to  attract  attention  in  the  Southern  and  South-western  sections  of  our  own 
country. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  two  principal  products  of  France  are  wheat  and 
wine — both  entering  largely  into  domestic  consumption,  and  the  latter  yield- 
ing a  surplus  for  exportation. 

The  most  productive  wine  districts  of  France  are  the  South  and  South- 
western, and  the  least  productive  is  the  North-western.  The  vine  grows  not 
only  on  the  level  and  undulating  lands,  but  also  on  the  hill-sides  and  moun- 
tain summitB.  These  lands  are  mostly  stony,  sandy,  sterile,  worn  out,  and 
unfit  for  wheat  growing.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  destructive 
disease  has  attacked  the  vine  not  only  in  France,  but  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  This  malady  is  of  a  fungoid  character,  and  its  preventive  or 
remedy  has  hitherto  eluded  the  vigilance  and  researches  of  the  chemkt  and 
natoralist 

In  the  statistics  I  shall  give  you — and  they  will  be  ofiScial— ^I  will,  for 
brevity,  avoid  the  smallest  numerals,  as  my  object  can  be  attained  without 
them.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  under  vine  culture  in  France  differs  but 
a  little  from  5,000,000.  There  are  about  2,000,000  of  persons  (mostly 
females)  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  manufacture  of 
wine,  exclusive  of  250,000  engaged  in  the  transportation  and  sale  of  wines. 
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The  ayerag^e  aanual  product  is  a  little  mora  thao  800,000,000  gallons — for 
obviouB  reasons  I  give  yon  American  rather  than  French  terms.  The  domes- 
tic or  home  value  varies  of  course  with  the  supply  and  demand,  say  from  ten 
to  twenty  cents  a  gallon.  For  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  the  '^  disease,"  the 
price  has  augmented  from  one  to  two  hundred  per  cent,  on  former  prices. 
The  annual  value  may  be  set  down  in  round  numbers  at  $100,000,000. 

In  the  year  1849,  which  is  probably  the  best  for  several  years,  the  num- 
ber of  acres  under  cultivation  was  5,500,000,  producing  925,000,000  gallons 
of  wine.  This  was  an  increase  of  115,000,000  over  that  of  the  last  decade^ 
1839.  Nearly  50,000,000  gallons  are  annually  exported  as  French  wines. 
In  1849, 41,000,000  were  exported  ;  in  1850,  42,000,000 ;  in  1851, 49,500,- 
000 ;  in  1852,  53,200,000 ;  in  1853,  43,500,000.  Ninety  millions  of  gal- 
lons are  annually  distilled  into  brandy,  although  for  the  ensuing  year,  owing 
to  governmental  restrictions,  there  will  be  but  little  French  brandy  exported 
to  Uie  United  States  except  that  made  from  American  whiskey  importeid  into 
France.  One-eeventh,  or  about  133,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  are  anpaaUy 
exported  from  France,  either  as  wine  or  its  distillations.  The  excise  duty  on 
wine  and  its  productions  paid  into  the  French  Exchequer  during  the  past  year 
was  $22,800,000.  This  indudes  the  ordinary  excise,  as  also  the  ^  Octroi"  or 
dty  duty.  There  are,  by  estimate,  220,000,000  gsllons  of  wine  manufac- 
tured into  spirits,  inclusive  of  the  90,000,000  made  into  brandy.  This  Jeavea 
more  than  700,000,000  gallons  of  wine  for  home  consumption,  or  about  21 
gallons  for  each  inhabitant  for  the  year. 

Wine,  as  a  beverage,  is  universally  used  here  by  all  classes.  The  strong 
liquors  are  chiefly  for  exportation ;  hence,  you  see  very  little  drunkenness  in 
la  belle  France. 

The  disease  of  the  vine  in  France  has  for  the  last  two  years  been  very 
destructive,  and  it  has  greatly  diminished  the  production  of  wine.  Thiris 
on  the  increase,  and  fears  are  entertained  that  it  may  totally  destroy  the  vine. 
Under  this  apprehension,  may  not  the  subject  of  vine  culture  legitimately 
and  appropriately  attract  the  attention  of  our  Southern  and  SouSi-west^n 
planters  t  Many  of  our  Southern  lands,  I  opine,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  vine,  and  from  natural  sterility  or  other  causes  are  unsuited  to  products 
requiring  richer  and  stronger  soils.  The  lands  of  southern  Europe  employed 
by  the  vine  are  light  and  sterile,  unsuited  to  wheat  and  other  grains. 

If  our  Southern  farmers  would,  at  this  time  more  especially,  turn  their 
attention  to  this  subject,  would  it  not  enure  to  their  own  individual  interests, 
enhance  the  national  wealth,  and  be  promotive  of  national  temperance  by  the 
introduction  into  general  use  of  a  cheap  beverage,  that  would  ultimately 
root  out  those  **  villainous  spirits,^'  whose  baneful  influence  is  felt  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  ? 

In  regard  to  the  vine  and  its  diseases  in  Europe,  should  the  present  con- 
dition of  things  continue  for  a  few  years,  would  it  be  the  strangest  fact  in  the 
history  of* commerce,  if  our  favored  country  should  become  the  exporter 
instead  of  the  importer  of  wine?  and  may  not  the  vine  yet  prore  one  of  the 
sources  of  our  national  wealth,  as  well  as  the  promoter  of  a  sound  natioDal 
morality  ? 

Such  a  result  would  restore  the  vine  to  its  pristine  value,  as  one  of  the 
good  gifts  of  God.  Yours,  <fec., 

CHARLES  S.  GOODRICH. 
Lyonif  Jf^ane€y  SeptwmUr  ],  1864. 
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FARMERS*    SALES   AND    OITY    PRIOES. 

It  some  of  our  domestic  animald  knew  their  own  strength,  they  might 
forever  free  themselves  from  the  state  of  servitude  in  which  they  are  now 
held.  Like  the  lion  and  tiger,  they  might  be  their  own  masters,  but  they 
would,  at  the  same  time,  assume  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  them-* 
selves,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  exchange  might  not  be  an  improvement  in  their 
oondition.  Our  farmers,  however,  year  after  year,  live  in  voluntary  bondage 
to  an  army  of  greedy  bloodsucicers,  who  draw  out  of  them,  at  beggariy 
prices,  the  hard  earnings  of  the  labor  of  months,  while  they  remain  ever 
doomed  to  constant  toil,  and  must  themselves  incur  the  risk  of  droughts,  and 
of  floods,  and  of  overstocked  markets,  and  of  blighted  crops,  with  no  one 
bound  to  give  them  food  or  shelter  for  a  single  day.  And  this  bondage  is 
the  result,  to  a  great  extent,  of  their  own  inefficiency  and  indolent  habits. 
Hiey  scarcely  feel  their  chains,  or  if  they  do,  they  have  no  idea  that  they  can 
possibly  be  shaken  off. 

How  is  this  ?  A  complex,  expensive,  and  artificial  system  is  called  into 
being,  having  in  special  cnarge  the  interests  of  the  producer,  who  is  taxed 
^er^or  from  sixty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  his  possible  profits.  This  system  is 
composed  of  carriers,  brokers,  commission  agents,  and  men  of  various  other 
sorts,  who  make  their  entire  living  out  of  the  profits  on  the  products  of  the 
&rm,  actually  paid  by  the  consumer.  That  consumers  do  pay  cruelly  high 
prices  under  this  system  is  a  matter  of  actual  experience.  That  farmers,  at 
the  same  time,  obtain  little  or  no  advance  over  the  prices  of  years  gone  by, 
IB  equally  a  matter  of  experience. 

What  would  our  farmers  think  of  receiving  from  18  to  25  cents  for  their 
beeH  What  castles  would  they  not  build,  in  imagination  at  leasts  if  they 
should  realize  eight  or  ten  shillings  a  pair  for  their  chickens,  and  three  shil- 
lings  a  dozen  for  their  eggs  t  prices  paid  every  day  in  this  market.  They 
now  sell  their  chickens  at  three  or  four  shilUings  a  pair,  oftener  the  smaller 
of  these  prices  ;  their  eggs  at  twenty  or  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen,  paid  in 
groceries ;  and  bo  on  through  the  chapter.  Some  services  are  required,  we 
are  aware,  before  the  living  animal  is  prepared  for  the  operations  of  the  cook. 
But  we  remember  when  the  hide,  tallow,  and  offal,  paid  the  butcher  for  his 
services,  and  suppose  this  would  not  be  thought  unworthy  of  the  craft  in 
Uiese  later  times  ;  and  as  to  poultry,  eggs,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy  in 
general,  there  is  no  occasion  for  extra  services,  req^uiring  compensation,  to  fit 
them  for  the  stalls  and  shops  of  the  retailer. 

Hie  difference  between  eight  and  ten  cents  a  pound  for  pork  is  by  no 
means  alight  in  the  matter  of  profit ;  twenty  per  cent  does  not  tell  half  the 
story.  Probably  the  pork  itself  cost  six  cents.  All  the  farmer's  profit,  then, 
(save  the  manure,)  is  two  cents,  at  the  lower  price,  but  is  four  cen^s  at  the 
the  higher ;  and  this  increase  from  eight  to  ten  cents,  makes  a  difference  in 
the  gain  of  exactly  oks  hundrbd  per  cent  If  they  could  get  but  ten  cents 
a  pound,  selling  directly  to  the  consumer,  and  sell  for  eight  cents  to  the  mid- 
dle man,  then  they  pay  him  just  half  their  entire  profits.  Wall  street  men 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  services  at  that  rate. 

Every  thing  that  the  farmer  produces,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  subject 
to  the  expense  of  a  burdensome  and  complicated  system.  His  butter  and 
^gs  often  go  to  the  village  grocer,  in  payment  for  g^oods  at  the  highest  rates, 
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which  goods  are  often  and  usually  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  for  a  sum  vary- 
ing from  one-half  to  three-fourths  their  fair  price  in  the  market.  Milk  is 
sold  to  the  cartmen,  in  a  pure  state,  for  about  one-half  (often  less)  of  what 
it  brings  in  the  city,  after  it  is  nearly  or  quite  double^  in  quantity  by  the 
addition  of  the  Croton,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chalk  mixtures — and  so  runs 
the  whole  story.  The  poor  farmer  toils  on,  overjoyed  to  get  six  or  eight  per 
cent,  on  his  investment,  but,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  doomed  to  drag  on  from 
year  to  year,  subjecting  his  farm  (for  want  of  means)  to  a  wretched  system 
of  management,  which  is  annually  destroying  its  ability  to  produce — glad  if 
he  can  feed  and  clothe  a  family,  every  member  of  which  toils,  not  like  a 
slave,  but  harder  than  he,  while  even  his  children  can  scarcely  be  spared  to 
go  to  school,  even  in  winter.  And  all  this  for  what  ?  Because  the  lasy  , 
earth  will  not  pVoduce  what  she  ought  f  NO  1 !  But,  because  farmers  have 
no  means  to  feed  her.  She  is  feeble  as  old  age  itself.  They  are,  year  by 
year,  trying  out,  as  by  fire,  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  the  poor  thing  shows  signs 
of  decay,  not  to  be  mistaken.  And  all  this,  while  middle  men,  out  of  the 
same  products  of  the  farm,  are  building  splendid  dty  mansions,  and  living 
on  the  luxuries  of  the  season,  paid  for,  all  of  them,  from  the  crops  prodaoed 
by  these  poor  farmers. 

Horrible  as  is  this  picture,  we  thank  God  that  we  can  perceive  no  difficulty 
in  producing  an  entire  change  in  this  system,  if  farroere  shall  so  will '  it,  so 
that  the  profits  that  are  made  shall  go  into  the  pockets  of  those  to  whom  they 
properly  belong — to  wit,  of  the  producers.    And  how  can  this  be  donel 

To  some  extent,  the  way  is  clear,  and  without  any  hindrance.  Time 
might  be  required  for  perfecting  the  details  qf  this  important  reform,  but  the 
following  are  self-evident  propositions. 

So  far  as  the  large  establishments  of  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  in  all  our 
cities  and  villages,  are  ooncerne4;  every  man,  who  may  be  relied  upon  for 
keeping  his  contract,  might  engage  an  almost  indefinite  amount  of  eggs, 
milk,  meat9,  his  vegetables,  and,  if  a  good  dairyman,  his  butter  and  cheese, 
at  prices  much  higher  than  are  now  received  by  first  hands,  though,  perhaps, 
not  quite  so  high  as  the  consumers  now  pay.  Our  milk  farms  are  scarcely 
among  the  most  profitable  sources  of  income,  while  commissions  or  charges, 
-  of  some  sort,  are  paid  to  two  or  three  middle  men,  who  get  a  large  part  of 
their  income,  perhaps  the  whole  of  it,  from  the  profits  which  might  be  secured 
to  the  producer. 

Suppose  the  Astor  House  requires  fifty  gallons  of  milk,  at  regular  periods. 
Let  an  arrangement  be  made  by  which  that  quantity  of  milk,  properly 
secured,  shall  be  sent  by  cars,  or  otherwise,  at  the  times  agreed  upon.  The 
hotel  keeper  sends  his  porter,  on  its  arrival,  and  takes  possession,  returning 
the  cans  at  the  same  time.  How  simple  is  this  machinery.  If  the  hotel  or 
boarding-house  keeper  does  not  wish  the  trouble  of  sending  for  it,  let  hint 
..  pay  one  cent  per  gallon  additional,  or  half  that,  according  to  circumstances, 

V  while  you  engage  a  faithful  porter  to  do  this  service  at  your  cost. 

The  same  arrangement  is  practicable  with  e^gs,  and  most  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  farm,  including  vegetables  and  perishable  fruits.  All  that  is  re- 
quired to  accomplish  this  is  entkrprisb,  and  a  good  article.  Nor  would 
these  establishments  require  a  very  limited  supply.  Hundreds,  even  thou- 
sands, of  contractors  for  the  whole  products  of  a  farm,  so  far  as  several  of 
these  articles  are  concerned,  might  be  found,  at  once,  in  this  city.  Other 
cities  would  furnish  customers  in  proportion  to  their  size;  and,  by  degrees,  a 
general  system,  relieved  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  high-priced  middle  men, 
might  be  put  in  operation,  for  the  sale  of  all  the  varieties  of  products  required 
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for  our  tables,  and  with  very  little  trouble  to  any  body.  But  if  it  were 
otherwise;  if  the  labor  were  considerable,  still  that  labor  would  have  its 
reward,  and  that  is  just  what  an  active,'  efficient  farmer  would  desire — an 
increaae  of  his  labor,  without  an  increase  of  required  capital,  which  would 
brings  with  it  a  proportional  increase  of  profit 

We  could  refer  producers  to  moderate  sized  boarding-houses — ^say  families 
of  twelve  to  twenty  persons,  who  would  rejoice  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment We  have  heard  them  express  views  in  accordance  with  these  sug- 
gestions, and  we  have  also  known  such  plans  in  successful  operation. 

Nor  would  this  be  a  small  affair  to  the  farming  interest  At  present  rates, 
probably,  it  would  quadruple  their  profits  ;  and,  at  ordinary  prices,  it  would 
more  than  double  them.  The  farmer  who  now  gets  six  or  eight  cents  for 
his  pork,  makes  but  a  very  small  profit  Three  or  four  cents  increase  on  each 
pound  would  be  a  very  great  gain.  If  he  could  himself  receive  twenty-five 
and  twenty-eight  cents  a  pound,  in  cash,  for  his  butter,  which  the  speculator 
now  gets,  he  would,  ere  long,  have  money  in  the  bank,  after  paying'  off  his 
mortgage,  and  buying  improved  stock.  Twenty-five  cents  a  gallon  for  milk 
and  water,  even  though  it  was  only  half-and-half,  would  enable  him,  if  he 
choose,  to  keep  his  pleasure  carriage  and  fast  horses ;  and  more  than  this 
does  many  an  unscrupulous  city  cheat  get  every  day  of  the  year,  for  a  meaner 
article,  to  say  nothing  of  another  large  amount  for  chalk  mixture,  intended, 
more  particularly,  for  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  obliged  to  buy  where  they 
can. 

This  whole  system  of  middle  men  grows,  to  a  very  great  degree,  out  of 
the  indolence  and  inefficiency  of  the  producer.  Do  we  not  hear  it  said  in 
reply,  "  the  farmer  does  not  wish  to  become  a  carrier,  nor  a  porter,  dancing 
attendance  at  the  doors  of  city  aristocrats."  Very  well ;  then  let  him  be 
content  with  his  two  to  four  per  cent  profits  on  his  most  productive  articles, 
while  his  active  and  less  conceited  city  neighbor  takes  these,  his  hard  earn- 
ings, and,  by  performing  such  services,  pockets  an  additional  twenty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  and,  by-and-by,  becomes  himself  the  city  aristocrat  But  why 
should  not  the  farmer  do  this  service  ?  Is  it  less  honorable  to  contract  with 
another  for  the  sale  of  an  article,  delivery  included,  than  it  is  to  plough,  and 
hoe,  and  ditch,  and  make  compost,  in  producing  ?  Is  it  less  honorable  for 
him  to  sell  and  deliver,  than  it  is  for  our  dealers  in  dry  goods  ?  Very  few, 
we  trust,  will  raise  such  objections.  But  they  "  do  not  want  the  increase 
of  care  and  attention  such  a  plan  would  demand."  In  reply  to  this,  we  say, 
if  an  increase  of  care  is  to  be  thus  rejected,  whatever  it  might  return  by  way 
of  profit,  then  it  would  be  better  to  sell  half  the  farm,  and  thus,  by  confining 
.the  labor  of  production  to  a  few  acres,  and  realizing  from  their  products  a 
larger  sum  than  is  now  obtained  from  the  whole,  and,  with  less  care,  secure 
a  greater  income  with  less  outlay.  Tlie  value  of  Jbhis  other  half  might  then  be 
vested  in  safe  and  remunerative  stocks. 

Ck>mmercial  i^encies  are  very  good  things  when  they  are  wanted  ;  but  they 
are,  generally,  death  to  the  producer.  Their  incomes,  kept  out  of  their 
pockets  by  their  own  consent,  and  with  their  eyes  wide  open,  and  without 
the  use  of  chloroform,  have  built  many  a  princely  mansion  in  Uiis  and  other 
cities,  and  furnished  their  tables  with  all  the  luxuries  of  the  season,  while  the 
producer,  who  might  have  reaped  this  golden  harvest,  is  shivering  in  a  cold 
kitchen,  and  sits  at  a  table  supplied  with  the  less  desirable  products  of  his 
own  hog  stye,  toughened  and  possibly  made  unwholesome  by  saturation 
with  salt,  and  not  merely  villainous,  but  poisonous  salt  petre.     Who  sits 

FOR   THIS   picture! 
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MILE     IN     BBEAD.: 

Wb  are  sometimes  forced  to  confess  ourselves  deficient  in  patience,  wben 
we  read  some  of  the  deliberate  assertions  of  scientific  men.  Thej  pronounce^ 
as  from  the  seat  of  power,  and  the  centre  of  all  the  wisdom,  in  favor  ci  this, 
and  that,  and  the  other,  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  general  and  almost  anlvenal 
experience.  We  are  compelled  to  place  a  very  few  of  the  solemn  announce- 
ments, even  of  the  great  Liebig,  in  this  category.  He  has  proclaimed  that 
bread  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  being  moistened  with  milk,  and  thongb  we 
cannot  at  this  moment  cite  his  words,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  intends  to 
teach  this  doctrine.  Many  of  our  journals  have  copied  his  language,  and 
also  the  following,  without  comment,  which  we  regard  as,  at  leasts  a  partial 
sanction  of  it : 

Hum:  ik  Besad.— I  have  more  objections  than  one  to  milk  in  bread,  but  the  most 
■erioiis  is^  that  persooB  of  advanced  age,  who  are  in  the  daily  use  of  milk-made  bread, 
will  be  expected  to  euffer  from  an  over  snpplr  of  osseous  or  bony  matter,  and  par- 
ticularly if  their  kidneys  are  affected.  Breaa  should  always  be  made  with  water, 
and  when  so  made  it  is  suitable  for  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  sick  and  the  welL 
And  as  for  sour  milk,  a  microscopic  view  would,  I  presume,  present  additional  aiga- 
ments  against  its  use. —  Water  Cure  JaitrnaL 

Now,  whatever  may  be  said  on  this  wise,  we  can  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  principle  here  inculcated,  as  a  general  proposition,  in  our  opinion,  utterly 
at  variance  with  truth.  We  doubt  not  that  there  are  persons,  of  all  ages, 
who  can  not  digest  milk,  even  when  diluted.  We  have  seen  infanta  in  that 
condition.  We  are  well  acquainted  with  a  very  learned  divine,  who  acquired 
an  ability  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  mitk,  in  his  maturer  years,  only  by  first 
diluting  it  very  freely  with  water — perhaps  nine  parts  water  to  one  of  milL 
We  have  no  doubt  that  these  writers,  to  whom  we  refer,  have  met  with  such 
cases.  But  to  pronounce  that  mitk^  in  itself,  is  an  unwholesome  beverage,  or 
a  substance  that  demands  of  rational  men,  not  moderation,  but  abstinence^  is 
too  ridiculous.  What  does  the  milk  do  to  us,  whether  mingled  in  bread  or 
otherwise,  to  make  us  dread  it  f  Does  it  makes  us  too  "  bony  !"  We,  who 
were  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  who  have  used  milk  as  drink,  and  in 
bread,  and  in  various  modes  besides,  shall  not  easily  be  led  to  admit  that 
doctrine.  We  know  of  many  more  people  who  are  apparently  injured  by 
meats  than  by  milk,  in  bread  or  out  of  it ;  and  our  friend  of  the  "  Water 
Oure^'  is  consistent  in  this,  and  forbids  both. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  "  dietetics,'*  why  should  milk  in  bread  be  unwhole- 
some f  Is  it  of  doubtful  expediency  as  a  beverage  f  Who  says  that  f  And 
how  is  its  nature  changed  when  mingled  in  the  bread  !  As  a  chemist,  we 
venture  to  say,  in  nothing  essential.  Fermentation,  when  carried  to  excess, 
may  affect  portions  of  the  milk,  but  it  is  not  then  unwholesome.  Ask  our 
Southern  friends  what  they  think  of  sour  milk,  of  honny-dapper.  Why 
not  eat  bread  moistened  with  milk  before  baking,  as  well  as  after!  Is 
not  bread  and  milk  wholesome?  Does  **  bread  and  milk''  cause  us  to  suffer 
from  an  "  over-supply  of  osseous,  or  bony  matter  I"  We  have  no  patience 
with  such  science.  "  A  microBcopic  view  would,  I  presume,  present  addi- 
tional arguments  against  its  use."  Indeed  I  And  how  is  it  with  water  f 
Does  not  a  microscopic'*  view  of  that,  too,  "  present  arguments  against  iu 
use  1*'  We  venture  the  opinion,  that  very  few  can  view  a  drop  of  water  before 
a  solar  microscope,  and  straightway  go  away  and  drink  it.  And  bow  does  a 
"  microscopic  view**  affect  the  wholesomeness  of  vinegar  ?  Friend  Water 
Cure,  vegetarian  as  you  are,  your  logic  is  surely  out  of  joint ;  for  no  one,  of 
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any  ooofliclenible  exporience  in  the  use  of  optical  iDstniments,  oan  be  ignorant 
that  a  microfloopic  view  of  vegetables  would  prment  millions  and  billions  oi 
^'argoments  against  (their)  use;"  and  nice,  large,  and  plnmp  ones,  too. 
We  donbt  whether  yoa  will  make  much  on  either  of  these  tacks. 

We  have  lived  for  years  on  milk-bread,  and  wish  those  glorious  days  might 
retom.  And  we  are  not  very  bony,  nor  troubled  with  the  animaleuUs^  so 
&r  as  we  know.  Some  of  our  family  connexions  have  continued  to  Jive  in 
the  same  style  ever  since,  and  they  are  not  particularly  bony.  And  when 
we  visit  *'  the  spot  where  we  were  bom,"  or  its  neighborhood,  we  always  go 
back  to  these  old  habits,  and  eat  onr  bread  and  milk,  and  milk-bread  and 
milk,  too ;  and  we  generally  come  back  with  less  apparent  sy mtoms  of  too 
mMch  bone  than  we  had  before.  We  exhort  our  readers,  one  and  all,  who 
are  not  already  diseased,  or  in  an  ab^normal  state,  to  get  and  eat  as  much 
milk-bread  as  they  can. 
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SANDY    SOILS  — LONG    ISLAND. 

MsflflBs.  Editors  :  I  was  pleased  to  notice,  in  your  last  number,  an  article 
over  the  signature  of  ^'  L,"  calling  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  Long 
Island  and  its  neglected  soil.  It  is  truly  remarkable  that  the  lands  of  Long 
Island,  so  cheap,  and  so  close  to  New-York,  the  best  market  in  the  world, 
have  been  suffered  so  long  to  lay  waste  and  unproductive. 

The  chief  causes,  no  doubt,  are,  that  immense  tracts  have  belonged  to 
single  families  or  individuals,  and  that  cutting  wood,  catching  oysters  and 
fish,  instead  of  farming,  have  long  been  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  has  prevailed  a  mistaken  opinion 
as  the  quality  of  the  land  and  its  fitness  for  agricultural  purposes* 

A  gentleman  of  Islip  informed  me,  not  long  since,  that  he  had  resided 
forty  years  upon  a  farm  on  the  south  side,  which  was  very  productive ;  but 
that  the  great  body  of  the  land,  in  the  middle  of  the  Island  and  along  the 
railroad,  was,  unUl  recently,  considered  worthless ;  but  that  he  had  put  some 
under  cultivation  near  Suffolk  Station,  and  was  surprised  at  the  result ;  and 
from  experience  he  found  it  superior  to  the  old  farm. 

There  is  a  very  erroneous  opinion  generally  entertained  about  porous  soils 
losing  the  manure  by  percolation.  A  recent  examination,  by  a  gentleman  of 
Long  Island,  of  a  barn-yard  where  the  soul  was  porous,  showed  that  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  soil,  underneath  the  barn-yard,  had  not  extended  but  a  little 
depth ;  and  his  opinion  was  that  he  lost  but  little  of  the  strength  of  the 
manure  by  percolation. 

It  is  a  well  known  property  of  water,  in  passing  through  the  earth,  to  part 
with  all  foreign  matter  held  by  it.  Witness  the  purity  of  the  springs  on 
sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  and  the  operation  of  artificial  niters,  as  seen  on  a  small 
scale  about  our  cities,  and  on  a  large  scale  in  the  water-works  of  London  and 
other  European  cities.  Is  it  not  a  popular  error  that  the  manures  are  lost  by 
percoktion  ? 

May  there  not  also  be  an  error  about  the  loss  of  manures  by  evaporation, 
when  covered  in  the  soil  f  Evaporation  carries  off  the  moisture,  it  is  true ; 
eonverts  the  water  into  steam,  but  how  can  anything  except  moisture  leave 
the  soil  ?  If  you  evaporate  salt  water  the  salt  is  left ;  if  sweet  water — sap  of 
the  maple  or  juice  of  the  cane^-sugar  is  left. 
31 
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There  are  aome  well  known  .facts  that  bear  on  tUa  BHfajeet  One  ia,.  thrt 
in  Tevy  dry  aeaaons  porous  soils  siAr  less  than  the  dose  and  dsfajr  aaik 
This  was  the  case  on  Long  Uand  last  year,  which  waSi  a  veiy  dry  one.  Loag 
Island  suffeced  less  than,  almost  any  other  section  of  the  oonntiy  vhete  the 
drought  prevailed  equally. 

The  sandy  soil  allows  early  ploughing  and  sowing,  and  if  thua  worked  and 
properly  manured  the  vegetation  of  the  orop  ooven  the  soil  before  llieAun 
renders  the  surface  too  dry.  The  air  penetrates  the  open,  p<Hous  eoil^  and  at 
night  deposits  its  moistttre»  with  which  on  Long  Island  tt  comes  xich^  laden 
from  the  ocean  or  the.  Sound. 

I  will  venture  to  predict  that  Long  Island  is  destined  at  no  distant  day  Is 
be  a  remarkably  rich  and  productive  agricultural  country ;  or  rathes,  thai  it 
will  be  one  immense  and  teeming  garden. 

Note. — ^Our  correspondent  is  no  doubt  correct  in  his  opinions  above  ex- 
pressed in  relation  to  the  percolation  of  manures  on  the  soils  of  Long  Island. 
There  are  soils,  however,  which  admit  the  passage  of  liquid  manures  through 
them  without  any  apparent  loss.  We  make  this  remark  lest  some  of  oar 
readers  should  be  led  to  suppose  thai  we  inculcate  the  doctrine  that  there  is 
no  soil  where  the  application  of  manure,  in  its  present  condition,  seems  quite 
inexpedient  The  subsoil  has  an  in>portant  connection  with  this  matter.  We 
have  before  given  some  specific  directions  in  regard  to  it.  As  to  Long  Islaad, 
we  know  that  good  farms  have  been  made  there^  and  that  thousands  of  4 
upon  it^  yet  unimproved,  could  be  made  into  fertile  and  p&ying  farms. 
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SPENT  TAN  AND  SAWDUST  FOR  MULCHING  FRUIT-TREB3. 

Messbs.  Editobs  :  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers  to  learn 
that  spent  tan  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  under  a  tree  which  has 
been  recently  transplanted,  is  one  of  its  greatest  protectors  from  drought 
In  the  spring  of  1653,  we  set  a  quantity  of  fruit  trees  in  a  gentleman^a  gar- 
den and  fruit  grounds.  The  soil  was  very  dry  and  gravelly^  an4  it  was  the 
common  opinion  that  they  all  would  die  from  the  drought    * 

The  ground  was  prepared  for  setting  in  our  usual  way,  with  the  addition 
of  loam  to  set  the  roots  in.  After  setting  the  trees,  the  ground  was  covered 
to  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  the  tree  with  common  sawdust  There  was 
not  one  fruit-tree  that  suffered  from  the  drought;  and  Isat  season  several  of 
them  bore  and  ripened  fruit 

We  set  on  the  same  grounds,  also,  about  fifteen  rods  of  arbor  vitss  he^go- 
We  mulched  them  also  with  sawdust,  and  there  was  not  one  &ilure. 

Last  June  I  set  a  quantity  of  arbor  vit»  on  a  bank,  close  to  a  wall.  I  put 
about  two  shovels  full  of  spent  tsn  around  each  tree ;  and  although  they 
were  set  just  as  the  extremely  dry  season  commenced,  not  one  of  them  died, 
although  we  did  not  water  them. 

Villages  are  frequently  built  on  alluvial  soil,  and  then  it  is  often  extremely 
difiScuU  to  make  trees  Nourish.  Those  who  msh  to  ornament  their  gardens 
will  find  that  a  liberal  supply  of  sawdust  or  spent  tan  added  to  the  aoi^  either 
by  mixing  with  it  or  as  a  top  dressing,  is  very  advantageous. 

Either  of  the  above  substances,  which  are  usually  considered  worthlea^  and 
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<»Q  be  h^  iu  abuadance  near  all  our  villages,  will  many  times  pay  the  eix- 
pense  of  hauliog  and  applyiog.  Adopt  tl^is  tre^tmeat,  and  those  trees  which 
usually  appear  sickly  in  mid-summer  will  be  of  a  darker  hue,  and  their 
broad  leaves  will  shelter  you  from  tlie  scorching  heat  of  a  summer's  sun. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  near  almost  every  country  village  sufficieat  q^t^n^ties 
4>f  aawdui»t  and  tan  are  wasted  every  year  to  top*aress  Uie  ground  under  five 
thousand  trees. 

Let  me  advise  you,  thi^n,  to  apply  it  to  your  alluvial  soils,  and  your  villages 
will  no  longer  have  the  appearance  of  being  built  in  a  desert,  out  rather  in 
the  luxurious  soil  and  in  the  balmy  climate  of  the  Indies. 

Plant  ^ees  i^nd  make  them  flourish,  and  then  the  weary  traveller  will 
admire  your  scenery,  and  will  thank  you  for  the  rare  pleasure  which  such 
soenee  impart ;  while  your  own  eyes,  constantly  beholding  the  work  of  your 
own  hands,  you  will  daily  and  hourly  find  occasion  to  rejoice  in  the  pleasing 
change. 

L,  H.  Spxab. 

BrauUm,  VI,  JM.  6th,  1865. 


BOOT-OBOPa.— THB  NEW-SICGLAND  FABMSB  AND  ''WB,"  vs.  THB  OOB- 
BESPONDENT  OF  THE  NEW-ENGLAND  FABMEB. 

Ws  arevery  happy  to  notice  the  commendation  of  the  learned  Editor  of 
the  New-Eiigland  Farmer,  with  which  he  prefaces  our  article,  taken  from 
our  journal,  entitled,  "The  Value  of  Root-Crops."  We  are  gratified  at  this 
for  two  reasons,  one  personal,  and  the  other  subjective.  That  is,  we  are  glad 
to  have  his  endorsement  as  to  the  importance  of  Root< Crops,  and  of  having 
more  light  on  the  subject  of  fattening  and  muscle-producing  food. 

We  are  also  glad  to  read  the  language  quoted  below,  from  a  correspondent 
of  the  N.  £,  R,  who  seems  disposed  to  find  fault  with  something,  or  else  to 
be  troubled  with  what  scholars  call  cacoethes  scribendi — are  thus  glad,  because 
we  think  if  there  was  unfavorable  criticism  to  be  made  on  that  short  essay, 
this  writer  might  have  diMovered  it.  But  he  represents  us  as  taking  a  posi- 
tion we  never  have  taken,  and  then  attacks  it.  Wlietber,  he  carries  even 
that  fiction,  remains  to  be  seen.  Our  language  was  as  follows :  "  We  are 
inclined  to  explain  it  (a  certain  fact)  on  the  principle  that  concentrated 
nutriment  is  not  so  wholesome  as  that  which  js  more  diluted.  The  more  di- 
lated our  food,  provided  we  do  not  overtask  the  energies  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  in  the  conveyance  of  it  to  its  destination,  the  better  for  the  health  of 
the  animal.  May  not  thie  be  the  rule  f  .  In  such  cases  the  absorbents  have 
more  time,  and  a  better  opportunity  to  possess  themselves  of  what  they 
need,  without  suffering  anything  to  escape  them.  Wb  do  not  assert  this. 
We  only  suggeet^  where  no  one  appears  to  establish  anything." 

But  out  of  this  doubly-guarded  enquiry  and  "  suggestion,"  this  corres- 
pondent, E.  C.  R,  objects  to  us  because — ''^  among  other  objectional  sentences, 
isentiments  ?)  I  can  not  help  noting  the  following :  '  The  more-diluted  our 
food,  provided  we  do  not  overtask  the  energies  of  the  intestinal  canal,  in  the 
coDvevance  of  it  to  its  destination,  the  better  for  the  health  of  the  animal.^ 

^  Now  this  means,  (says  our  critic,)  if  it  means  anything,  that  the  less  con- 
centrated the  food  of  animals,— that  is,  the  greater  proportion  of  bulk  to  nu- 
triment,— the  *  better  for  the  health  of  the  animal.'    The  writer  does  not 
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8e«m  to  peroeive  that,  in  carrying  out  his  doctrine,  he  moat  inetitablj  run  it 
"into  the  ground ;"  for  it  comes  to  this,  that  when  fiK>d  is  disooTerod  wludi 
contains  no  nutriment  at  all,  it  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  for  sustaiii- 
ing  animal  life." 

Really,  this  is  singular  logic  It  reminds  us  of  the  so-well-known  Paddy, 
who,  on  the  assumption  that  the  use  of  a  stove  would  save  half  the  fbd,  pro- 
posed by  buying  two,  to  save  it  all.  We  can  not  seriously  find  fkult  vith 
such  logic,  even  if  we  had  anerted  what  the  learned  £.  C.  P.  says  we  hare, 
but  leave  him  in  his  glory ;  nor  shall  we  enquire  how  he  can  ^*  dilate"  nutri- 
ment when  there  is  none.  It  is  not  on  account  of  such  critiebm  that  we 
notice  this  writer,  but,  because  we  would  give  our  own  readers  to  undentand, 
that  our  opinions,  as  there  expressed,  are  sustained  by  one  of  the  beet  editon 
in  the  United  States,  and,  also,  to  renew  our  exhortation  to  them  toeoitirate 
root-crops  much  more  extensively,  and  to  feed  them  to  their  stock  qnite 
freely.  Every  week,  almost,  we  find  accumulative  evidence  on  this  subject 
We  would  not  have  the  diet  exclusively  nor  mainly  such;  nor  can  we  go 
with  this  same  K  G.  P.,  of  ^  Somerville,"  who  commends  ^  about  sixty  per 
cent  of  nutriment  to  forty  per  cent,  of  bulk  I"  that  is,  that  the  nntriment 
(solid  contents,  of  course,)  should  be  fifty  percent  more  than  the  bulk;  for 
we  are  quite  sure  that  far  less  than  one  htindred  and  fifty  per  cent  of  nutn- 
ment  would  be  quite  ruinous  to  the  health  of  animals.  Kather  than  this, 
because  cheaper^  and  the  results  the  same,  we  would  *'  buy  two  stoyes,**  and 
save  ail — the  cost  of  nutriment 


[Wb  publish  the  following  communication  without  [any  hesitation,  al- 
though wo  are  surprised  at  the  statements  made  by  the  writer,  in  respect  to 
exhibitors  and  committees.  We  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  which 
we  perhaps  may  put  into  form  in  season  for  the  present  number.  But  we 
wonder  that  any  community  should  telerate,  for  a  moment,  any  approach  to 
such  practices  as  are  described  in  the  statements  below.  We  must  believe 
that  such  occurrences  are  very  unfrequent — Eds.  P.  L.  6s  A.] 

r*B  TRB  VLOUVB,  TSI  LMM,  AMD  TUB  ANTIL. 

FAIRS      AKD      HTTMBUOS. 

Although  we  are  said  to  be  fond  of  being  humbugged,  yet  I  appr«heod 
that  we  may  possibly  overdo  the  thing,  and  become  disgusted  witn  it  In 
fact,  there  are  some  men  who  already  have  become  so,  and  declare  that  sJt 
fairs  are  humbugs.  The  utility  of  fairs,  in  future,  must  depend  on  the 
manner  of  conducting  them,  and  the  character  of  the  articles  m  stock  ex- 
hibited in  them,  and  the  candor  and  honesty  of  the  exhibitors  and  judges. 

Few  men  who  have  been  attendants  on  our  fairs,  have  failed  to  notice  the 
attempts  at  deception  practised  by  exhibitors;  in  fact,  it  has  become  so  com- 
mon, that  honorable  men  are  hardly  expected  to  be  perfectly  reliable  in  these 
matters. 

The  true  friends  of  improvement  have  it  in  their  power  to  prevent,  m  » 
great  measure,  these  evils,  if  they  will  set  themselves  about  it  in  earnest 

It  may  require  some  time  and  effort  to  remove  these  erils,  but  the  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  are  worth  the  effort  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  tne 
impulse  that  has  been  given  to  agriculture,  and  the  improvement  in  Btoc 
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and  agriculttiral  implements  by  fairs,  because  these  are  not  conducted  as 
they  should  be,  or  because  a  few  unprincipled  men  care  for  nothing  but  to 
advance  their  own  interest  by  imposing  upon  the  credulous. 

When  a  man  presents  a  sheep  on  exhibition,  that  a  committee  are  confi- 
dent was  shorn  high  sttibble,  as  it  is  called,  which  means,  so  shorn  as  to 
leave  the  wool  one  inch  long  at  shearing ;  or  paints  them,  so  as  to  make 
them  appear  like  black-tops,  when  they  are  not  so,,  let  a  committee  report 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  fiict  in  a  few  such  cases,  and  the  effect  will  be 
felt  as  far  as  the  case  becomes  known. 

Tme,  this  would  require  some  indepepdence  in  judges,  but  that  is  what 
we  ought  to  expect  If  men  have  not  diat  quality,  they  are  not  the  men 
we  want  for  those  places,  and  they  had  better  not  serve  in  them. 

Shall  a  committee  say  to  the  public  that  an  article  or  an  animal  is  worthy 
of  commendation,  when  they  are  confident  it  is  not  so  ?  Certainly  not  By 
so  doing,  they  inflict  a  great  injury  on  the  cause  they  are  chosen  to  advance. 

Let  every  honest  man  sustain  truthful  reports,  and  set  his  face  like  flint 
against  impositions,  and  those  that  are  guilty  of  such  deception  would  aban- 
don the  &irB  or  their  evil  practices. 

Although  there  is  perhaps  no  other  stock  so  liable  to  deceive  as  sheep, 
yet,  by  over-feeding  and  otner  ways  they  are  made  to  deceive  the  buyer,  the 
spectator,  and  perhaps  the  public. 

In  hopes  that  these  few  thoughts,  imperfectly  expressed,  may  do  some- 
thing to  increase  the  utility  of  fairs,  I  leave  them  at  your  disposal. 

W. 

Ohio,  J'eb.,  1865. 
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WASTRFCTL  FARMING. 

Mr.  Editor  c — ^Each  farm  has  within  itself  the  means  of  its  own  improve- 
ment Science  of  late  years  has  done  much  to  improve  the  most  ancient  of 
arts ;  still  there  is  much  left  to  accomplish.  The  field  of  investigation  is  still 
but  partially  explored.  But  there  is,  of  late,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  most  of  our 
fiirming  communities,  as  to  the  best  system  to  be  pursued  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil,  which  speaks  for  good. 

There  are  but  few  pursuits  that  would  suffer  the  loss  and  waste  to  which 
the  farmer  submits  in  manure,  and  other  modes  of  wasteful  management, 
without  a  failure.  Our  manure  heap  is  our  capital  and  bank  of  deposit 
Here  refuse  of  all  kinds  should  be  safely  placed  to  be  converted  by  the  labo- 
ratory of  Nature  to  some  useful  purpose.  The  farmer  would  be  astonished 
were  he  to  know  fully  how  little  the  system  of  reproduction  is  understood. 

There  is  an  immense  loss  in  not  yarding  stock  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
supplying  muck  or  turf  to  absorb  the  urine.  Where  barns  have  stood  for 
years  wiUiout  a  cellar  under  them,  and,  for  several  generations,  the  manure 
heaps  have  been  deposited,  all  that  is  wanting  is,  that  this  soil  be  carted'  to 
the  field.     Here  is  one  of  the  many  means  of  improvement. 

Again  we  can  see  a  great  advantage  in  the  the  change  of  soil,  by  carting 
from  the  most  barren  knoll  soil  of  a  different  character.  The  most  wonderful 
effects,  sometimes,  are  thus  produced.  This  process  supplies  to  the  soil  that 
which  was  wanting  for  the  formation  of  a  perfect  plant    Here,  again,  ac- 
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cording  to  m j  theory,  we  have  within  our  reach  the  means  of  greatly  adding 
to  the  amount  of  our  crops. 

The  larger  the  crop,  if  judiciously  managed,  the  laiger  the  manure  heap, 
and,  on  our  system  of  reproduction,  the  better  prepared  for  the  next  By 
pursuing  this  system,  our  lands  will  increase  in  fertility  from  year  to  year. 

Ano£er  great  loss  the  farmer  is  subject  to  is  from  the  wrong  application 
of  manure  to  his  fields.  Different  soik  require  different  applications ;  while 
the  heavy,  tenacious  soil  will  require  the  manure  on  the  top  of  the  furrow, 
and  the  dryer  soil  that  it  be  turned  under.  There  can  be  no  particular  rules 
laid  down  on  paper  for  the  application  of  manure.  The  practical  tiller  of 
the  soil  must  use  his  best  judgment*aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  s(h1,  and 
the  crop  he  intends  to  raise.  On  this  subject  our  farmers  need  much  light, 
which  they  should  obtain  by  reading  and  experiment 

There  is  another  large  loss  the  farmer  is  subject  to  from  the  planting  of  a 
particular  crop  on  the  wrong  soil.  A  particular  crop  planted  in  a  pNartieular 
location  would  proTC  a  dead  loss ;  while,  by  planting  it  elsewhere,  it  might 
drove  a  source  of  profit  Qood  cultivation  will,  generally,  do  much  to  insure 
a  good  crop.  One  acre,  well  cultivated,  will  be  of  as  much  actual  profit  as 
three,  poorly  done.  It  costs  no  more  to  cultivate  one  acre  for  a  full  crop 
than  it  does  for  a  half  a  crop — the  acre  proving  a  profit,  and  three  a  Joss ; 
while,  by  i^good  cultivation,  the  value  of  the  one  acre  is  increased,  and,  hy 
the  poor  cultivation,  the  value  of  the  three  is  diminished. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  discountenance  the  purchasing  of  highly 
concentrated  fertilizers.  On  the  application  of  these,  at  present,  our  fatmera 
need  much  light  But  we  would  be  understood  that  we  do  not  make  use  of 
one-half  the  means  within  our  reach  for  the  improvement  of  our  farms  and 
crops,  and  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  find  fault,  or  be  disappointed,  if  sudi 
farming  is  not  found  profitable.  D.  L.  Habykt, 


DooK  Railway,  Litsbpool.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Aasoda- 
tion,  there  was  exhibited  a  large  model  of  a  high  level  railw^ay,  which  it  is 
proposed  to'carry  aloug  the  east  side  of  the  whole  line  of  docks  at  LiveipooL 
The  construction  will  consist  of  iron  frame-work  supporting  two  platforms. 
The  lower  will  be  about  52  feet  wide  and  20  feet  above  the  present  quays, 
designed  entirely  f9r  goods  traffic,  having  four  lines  of  railway — ^the  two 
nearest  the  docks  to  be  used  as  sidings  for  trucks  while  loading  and  unload- 
ing, and  the  other  two  as  up  and  down  lines  for  trucks  in  motion.  The  upper 
platform  is  to  be  about  28  feet  wide,  and  to  have  two  lines  of  railway, 
intended  for  passen^rs  only.  The  lower  platform  will  be  provided  wiUi 
hydraulic  cranes,  which  will  transfer  ffoods  either  from  or  to  the  vessels  or 
the  trucks,  as  well  as  work  through  uie  hatchways  in  the  platform  to  tihe 
quays.  Tlie  scheme  embraces  the  construction  of  deposit  and  transit-sheds^ 
a  connection  with  existing  or  future  railways,  and  with  private  warehouaes, 
and  the  erection  of  passenger-stations.  The  great  thoroughfares  will  be 
crodsed  by  bridges,  and  the  hue  will  be  equally  applicable  for  horses  or  loco- 
motive power.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  less  than  £250,000  a  mile.  This 
includes  hydraulic  cranes  and  platforms,  with  stationary  steam  power  to  work 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  calculated  that  the  value  of  the  quay  space 
gained  by  the  platforms  of  the  railway,  at  the  low  rate  of  £5  a  yard,  will 
yield  a  return  of  about  £210,000  a  mile,  not  much  below  the  estimated 
expenditure. 
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HORTIOULTURAL. 

FOB  nm  PLOUOH,  THl  L04M»  AN»  TBB  AITVIL. 
THE      CULTURE      OF      THB      ROBS. 

The  Rom,  on  aeoouni  of  ita  exquisite  Bweetness  and  surpassing  beautjr,  it 
ofUn  tetmed  ^^The  Queen  of  Flowers."  Although  there  are  some  flowers 
wbacb  may  have  a  more  gaud j  appearance ;  yet  there  is  none  which  pos- 
neiDOl  so  many  excellent  qualities  as  the*  Rose,  and  none  so  universally  ad- 
mired, or  so  generally  cultivated.  It  is  the  universal  favorite.  No  flower, 
either,  ia  of  more  easy  cultivation,  particularly  in  the  Middle,  Western,  and 
Southern  States. 

We  can  scarcely  pass  a  house,  however  humble,  without  seeing  one  or 
afeove  of  the  family  Rose,  witbin  the  garden  or  about  the  door.  Th^  dur- 
ing the  months  of  May  and  June,  give  a  cheerful  and  an  enlivening  appear- 
ance to  every  tbing  around,  and  are  calculated  to  drive  dull  melancholy  from 
the  most  phlegmatic. 

But  wby  should  the  pleasure  thus  afforded  be  confined  to  the  short  season 
of  a  month  or  two,  when  it  might,  with  little  trouble  or  expense,  be  extended 
thiengh  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year  ?  In  this  respect,  the  Rose  sur- 
pasaea  every  other  flower  which  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  beautiful  flower,  which,  under  proper  cultivation,  will 
bloom  prcrfnsely  from  early  spring  until  late  autumn.  And  who  that  has  a 
taate  fer  the  sweet  and  the  beautiful,  would  willingly  forego  this  luxury  of 
Baiore  f  This  would  argue,  not  only  a  want  of  refinement,  but  a  want  of 
tHite  for  Nature's  works. 

Many  persona,  no  doubt,  are  deterred  from  the  cultivation  of  fine  roses, 
from  an  apprehension  that  they  are  too  tender  for  the  climate,  and  require 
move  atteoUon  than  they  are  wiiiing  to  bestow  upon  them.  But  this  is  en- 
tifeJhf  a  mistake.  The  rose  is  much  more  hardy  than  many  persons  suppose. 
It  will  atand  the  winters  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  uninjured,  almost 
without  protection.  But  as  our  winters  are  sometimes  pretty  severe,  it  is  best 
to  guard  against  this  contingency  by  throwing  around  the  root  of  the  rose  a 
little  protection ;  and  this  will  require  not  more  than  one  minute's  labor  to 
the  plant  I  have  fbund  that  to  draw  up  the  earth  a  few  inches — say  ftom 
four  to  six — around  the  root  of  the  rose,  is  quite  sufficient.  Indeed,  this  is  a 
better  security  than  wrapping  it  up,  and  keeping  it  warm  by  putting  manure 
around  it  This  keeps  it  too  warm,  and  causes  it  to  throw  up  tender  shoots 
beneath  the  protection,  which  never  fail  to  be  killed  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
There  is  more  danger  of  killing  roses  by  keeping  them  too  warm  than  too 
cold  during  winter.  They  should  be  kept  sufficiently  cool  to  prevent  them 
from  vegetating  until  the  frost  is  entirely  over,  and  there  is  no  danger.  It  ia 
true,  the  tops  may  be  killed,  but  this  is  no  serious  disadvantage.  A  rose 
must  always  put  out  a  new  growth  before  it  blooms,  even  if  the  last  year^ 
wood  should  not  be  killed ;  and  when  the  plant  is  killed  down  by  the  frost, 
or  cut  with  a  knife,  it  will  throw  up  more  vigorous  shoots,  and  grow  better, 
and  bloom  prettier,  than  if  the  old  wood  should  remain  untouched,  either  by 
the  frost  or  the  knife.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  the  rose 
has  been  bitten  down  by  the  frost,  that  it  is  killed,  or  even  injured.  Protect 
the  root,  and  what  is  called  the  neck,  or  collar  of  the  plant,  and  there  is  no 
danger.    I  have  had,  growing  in  my  garden,  in  the  open  ground,  for  several 
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yean,  all  the  Tarieties  of  the  eyer-blooming  roee,  auch  as  the  Tea,  Bengal, 
Noisette,  and  Bourbon,  and  have  never  lost  one  by  the  cold  weather,  when 
protected  as  I  have  described. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  on  the  different  methods  of  propagating  the 
rose — whether.it  should  be  on  its  own  roots,  or  on  a  foreign  stock.  Each 
method,  no  doubt,  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  8ome  will  do  best 
when  budded  on  a  good  thrifty  stock ;  others,  perhaps,  will  succeed  better 
on  their  own  roots.  There  is  a  verj  general  prejudice  ezisUng  against  budding 
roses.  There  are  two  objections  urged  gainst  it  One  is,  that  the  bud  is 
often  inserted  so  high  up  on  the  stocic  that  it  cannot  be  protected,  and  con- 
sequently is  killed  by  the  frost.  There  is  great  weight  in  this  objectioa,  and 
I  would  advise  my  friends  never  to  purchase  a  rose  that  has  beea  budded 
some  distance  above  the  ground,  particularly  if  it  belongs  to  any  of  the  ten- 
der families.  A  rose  should  always  be  budded  as  near  to  the  surfiuse  of  the 
ground  as  possible ;  and  then,  when  transplanted,  the  point  of  inoculation 
should  be  placed  a  little  below  the  surface,  and  this  point  being  proteded 
during  the  winter,  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  its  being  killed.  Some- 
times, when  planted  in  this  way,  roots  will  strike  out  from  the  bud,  and  thea 
it  will  have  a  double  advantage. 

Another  objection  to  buddeid  roses  is,  that  the  stocks  are  apt  to  throw  up 
suckers,  which  not  only  prove  troublesome,  but  often  draw  the  nourishinent 
from  the  rose^  This,  it  is  admitted,  is  sometimes  the  case ;  bat  it  »  veiy 
easy  to  distinguish  between  the  two,  and  the  suckers  shouki  always  be 
removed  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  on  this  subject,  and  can  say,  ibai  ia 
many  respects  I  prefer  a  rose  budded  on  a  hardy,  strong-growing  stock.  It 
is  hardier,  more  wrifty,  and  blooms  better.  I  have  frequently  lost  rofias  in 
the  winter  when  on  ihw  own  roots,  -although  protected ;  but  ne^er  whes 
budded.  The  reason  is  obvious :  for  when  the  top  of  a  rose  is  tender,  the 
rest  is  so  too,  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  when  a  tender  rose  ta  on  its  owa 
roots,  and  the  top  should  be  killed,  the  root  is  very  apt  to  be  killed  abo. 
But  I  find  the  prejudice  against  budded  roses  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds 
of  some  people  that  no  reasoning  will  remove  it;  and  the.  old  adage  is 
verified, 

*'OonTino6  a  man  against  his  will, 
H«'8  of  the  sams  opinion  stilL" 

Well,  I  suppose  we  must  use  another  old  adage,  and  say, 

**  What  oan't  be  cored 
Most  be  endared." 

I  have  sometimes  been  amused  at  persons  when  they  would  come  into  my 
garden ;  they  would  exclaim, "  O,  what  pretty  roses  T  and  earnestly  inquire, 
'^  Why  is  it  that  your  roses  bloom  so  much  better  than  mine  f  '^0,"  I  would 
answer,  **  it  is  because  mine  are  budded^  I  would  then  give  my  reasons  for 
believing  a  budded  rose  was  better  than  one  on  its  own  roots  j  and  althougb 
they  seemed  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  said,  yet,  wben  asked 
which  they  would  prefer,  "O,"  they  would  say,  "  they  never  intended  to  bave 
a  budded  rose  I*'    Thus  you  see  it  is  of  no  use  to  reason  with  some  persona. 

The  rose  requires  a  strong,  rich  soil  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  If  it  is  not 
naturally  rich,  it  must  be  made  so.  I  have  found  that  aUuvial  soil,  with  a 
portion  of  sand,  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  rose ;  so  also  is  weD 
rotted  chip  manure,  leaf  mould,  or  rich  virgin  soil  from  the  woods.  It  is  of 
service  to  take  up  a  rose  eisery  three  or  fovr  years,  and  transplant  it,  trimming 
the  roots,  and  renewing  the  soil  about  it  Tbis  seems  to  give  it  new  life  and 
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vigor.  The  surface-around  should  be  kept  loose,  and  clear  of  weeds.  I  have 
also  found  that  mulching  is  df  great  service,  particularly  in  summer.  It  pre- 
vents the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture,  and  keeps  the  ground  in 
good  condition  around  it. 

Roses  should  be  kept  well  pruned.  All  the  dead  and  sicklj-looking 
branches  should  be  removed,  and  a  proper  shape  given  to  the  plant.  This 
not  only  improves  it  in  appearance,  but  paakes  it  more  thrifty,  and  increases 
its  blooming  qualities. 

Nothing  has  a  more  beautiful  appearance  than  a  garden  with  roses  of 
different  hues  richly  arranged  in  it  It  seems  to  impart  a  cheerfulness  to 
everything  around  it  A  garden  is  a  pretty  good  index  of  the  character  of^ 
the  inmates  of  a  dwelling;  and  I  have  often  thought  that  I  could  determine, 
with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy,  respecting  the  industry,  good  taste,  and  refine- 
ment of  a  family,  by  taking  a  peep  at  the  garden  as  I  passed  by  their  house. 
It  requires  but  little  time  or  trouble  to  plant  a  few  trees  in  a  yard,  or  a  few 
flowers  in  a  garden,  and  the  pleasure  thus  afforded  will  more  than  balance 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  doing  it  Besides,  this  greatly  increases  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  a  place,  and  if  a  man  wished  to  sell,  he  might  expect  to  get 
more  for  a  place  thus  improved  and  ornamented,  than  he  could  get  if  there 
were  no  such  improvements. 

A  taste  fbr  these  things  should  be  encouraged  in  children — particularly  in 
females.  The  cultivation  of  flowers  is  particularly  adapted  to  young  ladies. 
Indeed,  I  have  thought  that  a  female  without  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  was  destitute  of  at  least  one  distinguishing  trait  of  female  character. 

To  cultivate  flowers  is  not  only  a  pleasing  employment,  but  it  conduces 
greatly  to  health.  We  know  that  a  beautiful  garden  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  females,  and  bring  them  out  to  the  open  air  when  they  could  not  be 
induced  to  leave  their  room  were  there  no  such  attraction. 

J.  R.  B. 
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[We  find  in  the  Cbuner,  published  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  following  advice 
in  reference  to  the  grouping  of  this  splendid  variety  of  plants  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  grounds.  We  are  not  familiar  with  all  these  varieties,  but  we 
know  many  of  them  to  be  as  described,  and  we  give  the  entire  article  a  place 
in  our  journal,  as  the  opinion  of  a  professed  florist,  who  appears  to  under- 
Btand  what  he  writes  about — ^Edb.  P.  L.  &  A.] 

In  our  paper  of  Saturday,  we  endeavored  to  point  out  the  rewards  that 
may  be  gained  by  a  proper  grouping  of  roses,  and  we  promised  to  give  some 
aid  towards  this  enjoyment  by  giving  a  list  of  such  roees  as  may  be  relied 
upon  for  this  object  Those  who  carefully  study  the  whole  subject  may  give 
an  infinite  variety  of  effects  by  a  judicious  grouping.  But  we  proceed  to  the 
names  and  characters  of  roses  for  the  purpose  we  nave  indicated  : 

We  begin  with  the  Bemontants  or  hybrid  perpetual  Roses.  These  should 
be  the  favorite  of  the  garden.    They  grow  luxuriantly,  bloom  freely  through 
the  season,  have  a  variety  of  colors  and  a  delightful  fragrance.    Among  the 
preferable  ones  of  this  class,  we  rank  the  following : 
£aronne  Prevost — Bright  red,  and  very  large. 
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Comet — ^Bright  rose  <y>lor,  with  odor  of  the  Cahbaga  Koae. 

Du€hus  o/Sutkmrland — light  pink  color,  and  raabsd  by  tkeroaefoiicim 
of  France  as  among  the  first. 

Geant  des  JBataUlea — Brilliant  crinuon,  superb  in  size  aad  appeanaoe,  and 
deemed  nearly  perfect  by  rose  fanciers. 

Jacques  JxLjltte — Deep  brilliant  rose  color,  and  a  splendid  flower. 

La  Seine — Brilliant  glossy  rose,  large  and  snperb.  This  is-a  prime  fsvor- 
ite  with  rose  cultivators. 

Madame  Laffoy — Dark  crimson,  very  brilliant,  large  and  splendid. 

Marquiu  Bocella — ^Pale  blush,  dwarf. 

Mrs,  JSlllioU—Bnghi  lilac,  crimson. 

Prince  .^^^-^Rich  velvetty  crimson,  one  of  the  most  beavtafiil  of  the 
whole  family  of  perpetuals.  We  have  never  seen  any  Remontsat  rose  tbifc 
we  preferred  to  this.  We  are  glad  to  see  ihat  it  is  beooming  s  denizen  of 
Oaye  Hill  Oemeteiy.    It  will  be  a  beautiful  gem  in  Uiai  city  d  the  desd. 

Bivers*  Perpetual — Is  another  great  favorite  of  those  who  know  the  merits 
of  the  Remontant  roees.  Its  colors  are  very  rich,  and  it  is  quite  s  protific 
bloomer. 

Sidonie — A  brilliant  rose  color,  very  perfect 

William  Jesse^Ught  crimson,  lilac  tinge,  large  and  very  bewtafal. 

The  name  Bemontant,  meaning  to  grow  again,  indicates  the  tksnekt  of 
this  variety.  A  succession  of  blooming  peri<Kls  may  be  looked  ibr  from  the 
Remontants.  The  perfection  of  the  foliage,  variety  in  the  ooloitof  the  petals, 
in  the  shape  and  sice  of  the  flowers,  and  the  delightftil  fngraDce  of  m  Be- 
montants  nave  made  them  welcome  guests  in  every  flower  garden. 

Bourbon  Rosxs. — The  Bourbon  Roses  are  well  called  ever-blooming  plaoti. 
They  richly  reward  the  cultivator.    We  name  a  few  choice  specimeQB : 

Leveson  Gfotoer — ^This  is  esteemed  equal  to  any  of  the  Rose  bmilj.  Iti* 
very  large  and  double,  and  of  a  deep  rose  color.  It  is  equal  in  form  to  the 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  and  that  is  merit  enough. 

Hermosa — ^This  is  an  old  variety,  but  none  of  the  new  favorites  have  been 
able  to  displace  it  The  flower  is  cupped,  very  double  and  perfect,  and  the 
plant  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  bloomers ;  color,  a  very  delicate  rose. 

Queen  of  the  Bourbons^-ThQ  most  indifferent  person  could  not  pass  this 
plant  in  bloom  without  pausing  to  do  homage  to  its  beauty.  The  flower  is 
a  delicate  fawn  color,  cupped  beautifully,  very  fragrant,  large,  and  its  rich 
glossy  appearance  makes  it  resemble  wax-work.  No  group  of  roses  can  be 
complete  without  it 

Souvenir  de  Malmaison — ^We  are  sure  that  no  one  who  has  properly  cul- 
tivated this  rose  ever  hesitated  in  putting  it  at  the  very  head  of  all  roee^  « 
is  perfect  The  foliage  is  unsurpassed  in  richness,  the  flowers  capped,  perfect 
in  form,  very  double,  with  thick  velvety  petals.  The  flower  is  the  iaiigest  ot 
all  the  roses,  but  its  petals  are  compact  and  shingled  with  perfect  regularity. 
The  flowers  are  often  from  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  their  color  is 
an  exceedingly  delicate  blush,  tinged  with  cream.  It  is  one  of  the  "*^  P^ 
lific  of  bloomers,  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  spring,  and  one  of  the  last  of  the 
autumnal  bloomers.  This  is  a  deserved  j&ivorite  in  Cave  Hill  Cemetery,  m 
it  flourishes  there  in  all  its  perfection. 

Raymond — A  deep  pink,  tinged  with  purple. 

Bmile  Courtier — ^Four  cupped,  double  and  perfect,  and  color  a  ^^V^ 

En/ant  d^  Ajaccio — A  rapid  grower,  making  shoots  firom  twelve  to  fi«^ 
feet  in  length.  Flower  double-cupped,  very  fragrant,  and  a  brilliant  scan* 
crimson.  ♦ 
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The  Bourbon  rosea  properly  grouped  with  the  Remontant  family,  and  well 
cnltiyated,  would  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  any  grounds,  and  we  hope  to  see 
Louisrille  extensively  ornamented  in  thia  way.  But  the  means  of  grouping 
are  not  yet  complete. 

The  China  or  Tea  Rosea  are  essential  to  a  tasteful  grouping  of  the  plants. 
llieae,  like  the  Remontants  and  Bourbons,  have  perfections  of  their  own. 
We  name  such  as  will  aid  in  making  charming  groups.  They  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  bedding  out  upon  a  lawn,  but  also  make  rich  pillar  roses.  An 
En^ishman,  living  in  Rome,  made  a  number  of  rose  arcades,  called  Per- 
golea,  which  he  ornamented  with  the  China  rose.  Andpt,  who  was  entranced 
with  the  splendor  of  the  beauty,  says :  *'  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  mpre 
splendid  bloom  than  that  of  these  roses  trained  upon  pergoles  so  graceful. 
The  foliage  was  hidden  under  the  gorgeous  drapery  of  the  glittering  roses.'^ 

The  China  roses  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  young  shoots  should 
be  kept  p^ged  down,  in  order  to  make  masses  of  foliage  and  bloom  of 
evary  variety  of  tint.  Parsons,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Rose,  speaks  com- 
mendingly  of  the  adaptation  of  the  China  rose  to  the  terraces  of  grounds. 
The  slopes  should  be  planted  with  dwarf  China  roses,  the  shoots  of  which 
should  be  pegged  down.  A  magnifieent  mass  of  brilliant  and  various  bloom 
will  reward  the  labor.    But  to  Uie  varieties. 

Adam — Flowert  cupped,  double,  very  large,  and  perfect  in  form ;  color, 
rieh  glossy  rose.  , 

Agrippena  de  Cramoise — ^One  of  the  oldest,  but  the  principal  favorite  of 
this  class.  It  is  beautifully  formed^  and  its  rich  crimson  color  is  unsurpassed. 
It  IS  hardy,  and  a  prolific  bloomer. 

DevonienHa — A  beautiful  flower  of  immense  size ;  color,  a  fine  creamy 
wlnte.  The  flower  bud  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  with  which  we  have  any 
so^uaintance.    The  odor  is  very  rich. 

Jja  Sylphida — A  pale  yellow,  and  veiy  beautiful. 

Barbat — Fawn  colored  flower,  and  superb. 

Ifiphetoes — Large  pure  white,  very  splendid. 

Zo  FadoU — ^Form  of  flower,  cupped ;  color,  pale  sulphur ;  centre,  deep 
lemon  yellow.    An  abundant  bloomer,  and  quite  hardy* 

Saffrfxno — ^The  half  opened  bud  is  one  of  the  gems  of  floral  beauty.  It 
is  a  ridi  fawn  color.    Of  all  the  fawn  colored  roses  this  is  the  most  beautiful. 

iSbttvemr  (Tttfi  Am  is  ranked  by  rose  fanciers  as  the  queen  of  tea-scented 
roses.  It  blooms  freely,  and  its  large  imbricated  flowers  resemble  tbose  of 
the  Malmaison  ;  color,  a  delicate,  crimson,  shaded  delicately  with  rose  tints. 

Triumphie  de  Luxembourg — ^An  old  but  still  a  favorite  variety.  The  plant 
is  of  luxuriant  growth,  the  flowers  of  immense  size,  rose  and  buff  color,  and 
very  fragrant 

NoistTTB,  OR  CLTMBiwa  RoBss. — Ami  Vibert — A  small  fragrant,  perfectly 
double,  pure  white  flower. 

BeUe — White,  with  rosy  centre. 

FeUenberg — ^Very  prolific,  bright  crimson  flowers. 

Jaune  Desprez — Bright  fawn  color,  and  one  of  the  most  fragrant  of  all 
the  tea  or  Bengal  roses. 

Ophire — ^Bright  salmon  and  fawn  colored  flowers ;  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fol  of  its  class. 

Mon$treuse — ^A  fine  blush,  and  a  capital  rose  for  pillars. 

He' that  may  study  and  cultivate  these  varieties  will  obtain  rewards  and 
gratifications  from  wnich  he  will  not  be  willing  to  part.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  perfect  feast  of  rose  pleasures  cannot  be  enjoyed  without 
having  members  of  the  four  classes  we  have  described  to-day. 
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THE   TRANSFER   OF   BEES. 

Mr.  Eddt  gives  the  followiog  information,  with  directions,  in  the  Paritan 
Recorder,  in  reference  to  this  sabject  We  think  he  undentands  the  buii- 
ness  as  well  as  any  man : 

^  Hie  reasons  for  a  transfer  are: — 1.  The  leakj  condition  of  the  hive;  S. 
The  bad  condition  of  the  comb.  3.  The  presence  of  the  Bee-Moth.  When 
a  transfer  becomes  necessar  j,  and  is  decided  npon,  the  method  of  performing 
the  operation  is  as  follows : — 1.  Close  the  Bee  entrance  with  cotton  batting; 
*2.  Nail  a  thin  piece  of  board  oyer  the  same;  3.  Slide  a  nnc  plate,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, between  the  bottom  board  and  the  base  of  the  hive ;  4.  Invert  the  hive 
with  the  bottom  board  held  in  place;  5.  Remove  the  bottom  board  ;*6.  Set 
the  new  hive  upon  the  zinc  plate ;  7.  Adjust  the  hives  so  that  no  Bees  can  es- 
cape when  the  zinc  plate  is  removed ;  8.  Withdraw  the  zinc  plate;  9.  Rap 
smartly  upon  every  side  of  the  hive,  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  until  the 
Bees  are  Uioroughly  routed,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  ascended  into  the 
new  hive;  10.  Slide  the  zinc  plate  between  the  two  hives;  11.  Set  the  new 
hive  precisely  in  the  place  of  the  old  one ;  12.  Remove  the  zinc  plate  apoD 
which  the  new  hive  stands. 

The  operation  is  now  complete,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  Beea 
which  remain  in  the  old  hive.  These  are  now  to  be  drummed  out,  at  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  the  new  hive,  and  they  will  return  to  the  ^miliar  spot. 
I  choose  to  perform  the  operation  in  the  afl[er-part  of  the  day.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  Bees  which  are  to  be  transferred,  should  occupy  a  stand  by 
themselves.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  attended  to  early  in  Spring.  One  prime 
obiect  of  the  transfer  is  to  get  rid  of  the  black  comb  wluch  is  no  longer  suit- 
able for  use.  Of  course  I  do  not  transfer  Mb  comb  to  the  new  hive.  I  lose, 
and  expect  to  lose,  the  young  which  are  found  in  the  brood  comb,  at  the 
time  the  transfer  is  made.  For  this  loss,  I  receive  more  than  an  equivalent 
in  the  new  circumstances  of  prosperity  in  which  the  colony  is  placed.  The 
transfer  should  usually  be  made  in  the  month  of  June.  I  prefer  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  If  it  is  done  later  than  this,  sufficient  winter  atoies 
may  not  be  secured.  For  further  particuUrs,  relative  to  Bee  managemeot,  I 
would  refer  your  readers  to  my  book  on  "  Bee  Culture ;"  a  copy  of  wMch 
will  be  sent  to  individuals,  free  from  postage,  who  may  forward  to  my  addien 
nine  letter  stamps." 

Nbw  Mordant  in  Dtbino. — A  Swede  named  Rydin,  his  published  a 
method  of  obtaining  a  fine  blue,  of  excellent  tint,  for  cotton,  by  employing  aa 
a  mordant  the  oxyd  of  chromium,  dissolved  in  ai^  acid ;  in  place  of  thia 
oxide,  a  double  salt  may  be  used,  such  as  the  double  sulphate  of  chromium 
and  potash.  This  salt  is  obtained  by  mixing  one  part  of  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  and  one  part  and  a  half,  or  two  parts,  of  sulphuric  aoi<L 
Alcohol,  sugar,  or  any  other  substance  capable  of  converting  the  chromic  add 
into  an  oxyd  of  diromium,  may  be  added.  The  oxyd  b  added  to  a  decoc- 
tion of  logwood,  and  the  dyeing  may  be  effected  in  one  operation,  by  putting 
together  the  salt,  the  decoction,  and  the  cotton,  and  heating  the  whole.  0^ 
the  cotton  can  be  treated  with  the  salt,  hot  or  cold,  and  may  then  be  placed 
in  the  decoction  until  the  desired  color  is  obtained.  By  varying  the  {ffopor- 
tions  of  the  salt  to  the  decoction,  very  delicate  shades  c(  gray  and  lilac  may 
be  obtained. 
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THE     HORN     AIL. 

Thb  notion  that  this  was  a  specific  disease  has  long  been  denied  by  skill- 
fnl  surgeons  and  doctors.  The  opinions  now  prevalent,  which  are  deeified 
worthy  of  confidence,  are  well  given  by  Dr.  Dadd,  in  his  remarks  at  a  late 
legislative  agricultural  meeting  in  Boston.  He  remarked,  that  Veterinary 
science  had  been  too  long  neglected  in  this  country.  He  commenced  prac- 
tidng  the  Veterinary  art  some  twelve  years  ago  in  this  city.  There^were 
many  who  pretended  to  prescribe  for  diseases  of  animals,  without  knowing 
anything  about  them,  and  would  commence  some  very  funny  operations. 

They  would  examine  the  horns,  and  would  sometimes  bore  into  them,  and, 
perhaps,  let  out  a  little  pus,  if  they  found  the  horn  cold. 
I  He  considered,  however,  that  heat  or  cold  on  the  surface  were  only  tymp- 

I  tcm9.    If  the  surface  was  hot,  the  circulation  of  the  system  was  active ;  if 

cold,  the  reverse  was  true. 

There  was  communication  from  the  horn  to  the  nares,  or  nostril,  and  any 

pus  in  the  horn  would,  of  course,  run  down  through  the  nostril  instead  of 

upwards  into  the  horns ! 

Sometimes  this  might  become  tenacious,  so  as  to  stop  the  passage.    Then 

,         it  nvb  requisite  to  steam  the  nostril  to  make  it  run  down.     J3y  penetrating 

the  living  membrane,  or  by  admitting  the  atmospheric  air  by  boring,  inflam- 

I         mation  was  apt  to  ensue. 

He  maintained  there  was  no  such  disease  as  *'  horn  ail.''  Has  examined 
animals  said  to  die  of  horn  ail.  Has  found  a  softening  of  the  brain.  And 
this  arises  often  from  an  improper  condition  of  the  stomach.  Many  diseases 
of  the  brain  originate  in  the  stomach. 

He  has  some  fine  anatomical  preparations  of  horns  which  he  invites  people 
to  examine.  There  ia  a  perfect  channel  to  the  tip  of  every  horn.  There  are 
longitudinal  divisions  of  the  horn,  and  if,  in  boring,  the  gimlet  hits  one  of 
the  partitions,  it  appears  to  be  solid.  If  it  chances  to  go  between  two  of  these 
partitions,  it  would  appear  to  be  hollow. 

The  cold  horn  is  really  only  a  circumstance  indicative  of  the  state  of  cir- 
I  culation  in  the  system. 

He  was  called  to  see  a  cow  that  had  been  driven  ninety  miles.  Some  of 
the  neighbors  guessed  she  was  constipated,  and  gave  her  a  pound  of  salt  per 
day  for  three  days  in  succession.  No  effect  was  produced,  and  another  ad- 
vised thirty-six  drops  of  Croton  oil.  A  third  caused  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
gunpowder  to  be  given.  If  some  matches  had  been  given  with  the  gun- 
powder it  might  have  been  heard  from  1 
^  He  found  the  cow  groaning,  and  recommended  ending  her  misery  at  once 

I  by  killing.    This  the  owner  would  not  do.    The  cow  died  in  a  few  hours, 

and  he  found  all  these  nostrums  in  her  paunch. 

Now  if  medicine  be  turned  down  a  cow*s  throat  very  slowly,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, the  animal  has  the  power  to  send  it,  and  will  send  it,  to  the  real 
digesting  stomach.  It  must  be  poured  very  slowly  to  get  to  this  second 
stomach,  otherwise  it  goes  into  the  paunch  where  it  can  do  no  good.  The 
stomach  of  the  horse  is  quite  different. 
It  requires  skill  and  science  to  prescribe  properly  for  a  dog  or  a  horse  as 
\  well  as  for  a  man. 

Many  die  of  flatulent  and  spasmodic  cholic.  The  intestines  appear  as  if 
knotted  up.  Without  knowledge  this  cannot  be  cured.  The  seat  of  the 
disease  is  in  the  nervous  system.    There  are  two  sets  of  fibres  in  the  intestine, 
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the  longitudinal  and  the  circular.  The  contraction  of  these  makes  a  me- 
chanical obstruction,  presenting  this  knotted  appearance,  and  learing  the  pAS- 
sage  hardly  as  Urge  as  a  goose-quilL 

He  contends  that  animals  perspire  as  we  do— Uiat  a  great  deal  of  matter 
passes  off  bj  the  'Unsensible  perspiration.**  Hence  we  should  rub  them  to 
promote  circulation  on  the  surface  and  prevent  congestion. 

Kindness  to  cows  is  requisite.  Thej  do  not  return  all  the  food  from  the 
ruminating  stomach ;  only  the  coarser  parts. 

The  Aldemejs  are  very  nervous.  It  annoys  and  injures  them,  espedaliy, 
to  be  iU-treated*    Indigestion  is  the  result 


BARBADOES  TAR  FOR  HORSES. 

FOft  THB  PLOUQH,  THB  LOOM,  AMB  TBS  AKTIU 

MssdRfl.  Editors  :  When  I  first  tried  my  luck  as  a  physician,  I  had  in 
my  possession  a  gallipot  of  Barbadoes  tar,  which  I  had  purchased  of  the  ex- 
ecutors of  a  deceased  physician.  They  did  not  know  what  the  article  was, 
and  I  kept  it  a  long  time  before  I  knew.  The  first  use  I  made  of  it,  was  to 
apply  it  to  my  horse's  tail,  after  pricking ;  it  relieved  the  soreness  to  the  ex- 
tent, the  tail  might  be  turned  over  the  back,  and  the  horse  would  not  move, 
which  was  an  indication  that  the  movement  .of  the  tail  was  not  psdnful. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  every  one,  that  Barbadoes  tar,  or  rack  oil,  is  the 
principal  ingredient  in  British  oil,  and  oil  spike.  The  oil  from  Seneca 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  is  an  inferior  article.  In  preparing  this  ingredient  for  use,  I 
melt  the  tar  with  an  equal  quantity  of  lard,  mizM  well. 

Any  person  who  will  maie  a  trial  of  the  above,  will  derive  a  benefit.  The 
fiesh  of  the  horse  is  of  a  dry,  inflammatory  nature,  and  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
mote a  discharge  of  pus ;  and  this  article  will  promote  this  discharge  more 
effectually  than  any  other  article  known  to  me.  When  this  poiiit  is  attamed, 
the  inflammation  will  cease,  and  the  cure  is  much  facilitated. 

A.  Huirroir. 

ffydsFark,  Vt,  Feb,  11,  1865. 
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Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  the  first  discoverer  of  the  value  of  ether  in  sur- 
gical operations,  commends  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  ether  and  chloroform  in 
operadons  on  domestic  animals.  This  mixture  may  be  conveniently  inhaled 
by  the  animal,  by  wetting  a  sponge  with  it,  and  placing  it  on  a  baaket  or 
muzzle,  to  be  attached  to  the  head,  in  the  same  manner  as  teamsters  often 
feed  their  horses  with  provender.  The  sponge  should  first  be  saturated  with 
water,  squeezed  dry,  and  then  the  mixture,  one  part  of  chloroform,  and  four 
parts  of  ether,  mixed  in  a  bottle,  may  be  poyred  upon  the  sponge  as  required, 
supplying  it  anew  as  it  evaporates. 

This  mixture  Dr.  J.  regards  as  a  safer  application  than  ether  alone,  fie 
has  never  known  a  fatal  accident  from  its  use,  where  it  was'  inhaled  in  con- 
nection with  atmospheric  air.  The  latter  is  necessary  in  inspiration  to  sus- 
tain the  functions  of  life.  Animals  which  perspire  freely  will  bear  slrosg 
doses,  while  it  should  be  given  very  cautiously  to  cats,  dogs,  etc.  The  Dr. 
commends  its  use  in  shoeing  refractory  horses. 
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VALTTABLE     STATISTICS. 

Wb  select  the  following  useful  tables  from  the  Yolume  recentlj  prepared 
by  Mr.  De  Bow,  from  the  census  returns.  The  title  of  each  table  explains 
its  special  design.  We  shall  probably  have  occasiQu  to  refer  to  them  here- 
after. 

Loend  aetually  cultivated  in  the  several  (hope  of  the  U,  States,  184^50. 


Prodact9. 


ladiaiiOom 

Meadow  ot  pascare  lands— that  pro- 
portloD  which  U  regarded  improv- 
ed, and  eid  os'iTe  of  Hay  crbp 

H*y 

Wheat 

Oato 

CMton 

Rye 

Peaa  sod  fieaua 

Irish  Potatoee 

Sweet  Potaioes 

Bit  ekwheat '. 


Acres. 


31,000,000  Tobacco. 


20,000,000 

1S,OUOOOO 

11,000  000 

7,500^000 

6,000,000 

1,200,000 

1,000,00)1 

1,000,001 

750,000 

600,000 


ProdueU. 


Sagar 

Barley 

Rioe 

Uemp 

Flax 

Orcharda 

Gardens. 

ViDeyardfl. ...... 

Other  prodacts 

Improved  but  not  in  actual  cultiva'n. 

Total  IraproTed  lands. 


Aeret. 


400,000 
400,000 
300,000 
175,000 
110,000 
100,000 
500,000 
500,000 
250,000 
1,000,000 
17,247,014 


113,032,614 


Imports  of  several  leading  articles  into  the  U,  States,  1821-1853. 


Exports  of  certain  leading  articles  from  the  U.  States,  1821-1853. 


1 

Coltdn. 

TolMKRi. 

Sptcle. 

nice. 

Flour* 

Fish- 

MsTJUfac- 
iartl. 

Lurabtr. 

Up  A  hbgs. 

\m 

m\s:,m 

t5,<M8,Vf^|3lW78,0&9 

tl.4P4,30T 

a43iS,W3 

SV>T3,MI 

«^,5S4,tnr> 

11  ^u,m 

|a,0^.430 

tm 

n^%M^ 

0,llS,flTEJi    rtjST^O.^A 

|,0ia,2i5 

4,a^a.i27 

l,fl78j:3 

5,417,07^^ 

l.&8S.2^ 

ii,7«3.l44 

-m 

a»,6T4,^3:    S.-^HC^Sfl-.l    1,\X^,112 

K!J8^324 

a.rjS5,sm 

Tae.iJr: 

5,3^,WP{| 

3.UW.SJ80 

a,fl:i3,irsfl 

v$m 

wj»t:i[»*|  i^,a^o,57T   ^  All  Tib 

&34J0JW7    t».rtsnJ>&7l    H,4I7.0H 

2.*J(^33l 

4,3fli777 

1.00K.Da4 

7,:54,07;i 

:i,4oe,994 

**^!^^ 

IMi 

J.flia,CTii 

laus^k'^ 

TaojGi 

0,y73,46S 

Sff'ift.WS 

a>iftja7 

Bis  fli. 73^0 13:    7469 8 m    S.fiO<v*as 

S,l  »>,*■« 

6,ao3,s9a 

l,0ja,0O7 

V0.:iS»,70l 

3  iiey.4A5 

4,9iMS>« 

WSs^  Tl.OHSli^    fi,P^I,0^ 

7.512,  fJW 

3.ii3l,f>57 

7.fiW.&T^ 

4Sfl»7fl4 

0,BUJ,  4^ 

4.401653 

0J53.(^1I5 

l^niV*iVi7    S^SIM-^i 

2U.47J,7K! 

2,170  9^*7 

losHa^ii 

45l,0«  ; 

tfl,a9B.4t»fr 

4,(JHO,'406 

G,fl.'»7,*73 

^V74,n'\ 

%m\ja^ 

n,HC9J43 

4W.PI0 

t9,0&T,430 

4,!*aM84 

£'!?!•£! 

^.43fljS7S 

l.«J7,65ri 

J4,7oa,aB4 

1      4(J1,01« 

^,731,660 

4,«]C,0i4 

6,4li,B7a 
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Commerce  of  (he  U.  States  with  several  F<yreign  Nations^  1790-1853. 


IjoporlirH      Ivr^m. 


Iraporti.     Expfitlft.  I  InM  j  Erp*t«-  ^  In^ottJ.  [  SiparU 


Hbiw  Ttmuu 


laiporti. 


ist^on* 


J7VQ 

JSOO 
18013 

1S30 

IBM 
JEi3 


9,^18.540 


53,277 
i^!J7, 


f.4' 


ai,047,S8l 
70,42O.(M1 


l7efl«Ll27 


1.17.*K)0J 
G,17t.7t8| 

S3  34W,15I 

*7,«+,47a 


7,03,9X7 


3,727 

7^aee 

M17 


»4»SW7 

660,51 3i  1,93 1,t71 
417.13111  356,7fiS 

AT  JMI  t,73*.S«o 


17,440 

17,S3S^1I« 

7.<i:?«.331l 

4.M»,437 

1*71.607 
a,y7^,B32 


ta»t4 

3JIL»^ 


«ftO. 


l«SitMi^& 


,411 4,ifla,iA« 

,9?^  MAMS' 


Rflwift. 


ClliftA, 


SpitEi  and  dftpva- 


I 


ImporiAp 


Eijrtjni.;  Imports.  E3tp<*rti.|  Iniport*. 


17» 


eo.ati 


11*30  1.63 1, *^:«> 
lSWi,.'i71>97  J,1M.4^l 
l8iO;iMlfi7Si  mSMV 
lS53J,S7^&0l'M^9A"i3 


71.37*1 

«fi3g4 
41fl.»75 


IJ44; 
4,»Ji3, 


403  1 


,)«:i,a4a,  :j,u4s.44& 

(147,3*15;  lfV(f7l,^  J  a 

3aa,<i7.'i 


Bxportv, 


Ucxif^o. 


lOiillMitLftt  C.  AnxT- 


IcnpifftL 


a.m. 

1^,040. 


9^1 14, 

,141 

.4e-ii 

,71<3l3, 


1.989,491 
4,714.664 

ia,67a,7Kfi 
3111.4^9'  14,ft4^B4»: 

;29ft,ao»i|  9,«S.ijfi&|  7,iJiaiftr^ 

747,lff;ll  iL373.e8M  ft  04DjOAIA,t?i:i,«4T 
,(Wj9  attTi  1 4.'  i  1  «,IM7  7.0  ]  7.3 174,175,00 1 
,l!OS.2l7i  l-V8<34,74^    ft^ft3ru4M  i^a^.Me 


HOOF-BOUND. 

Dr.  Dadd  gi766  the  following  directions  for  this  disease :  ^  In  all  cases, 
we  most  endeaTor  to  give  the  frog  a  bearing  on  the  ground ;  and,  in  order 
to  do  this,  the  shoe  ought  to  lie  removed.  A  dry,  brittle,  and  contracted 
hoof  may  be  improved  bj  repeated  poulticing  with  soft-eoap  and  rye-meal, 
applied  cold.  So  soon  as  the  hoof  softens,  let  it  be  dressed,  night  and  morn- 
ing, with  turpentine,  linseed  oil,  and  powdered  charcoal,  equal  parts.  Yet, 
after  all,  a  run  of  grass  in  a  soft  pasture,  the  animal  having  nothing  more 
than  tips  on  his  feet,  is  the  best  treatment.  A  very  popular  notion  exists, 
that  cow  manure  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  a  contracted  hoof;  but  it  is  the 
candid  opinion  of  the  author,  and  no  doubt  the  reader  will  coincide,  that  filth 
and  dirt  of  every  kind  are  unfavorable  to  healthy  action.  Such  a  remedy, 
aside  from  its  objection  on  the  score  of  decency,  savors  too  much  of  by-gone 
days,  when  live  eels  were  sent  on  an  errand  down  horses'  throats  to  unravel 
their  intestines.  If  any  benefit  belongs  to  such  an  objectionable  application, 
it  is  due  to  the  property  it  possesses  of  retaining  moisture  ;  therefore,  cold  poul- 
tices and  water  are  fiir  superior.  Clay  and  moist  earth,  placed  in  the  stall 
for  the  horse  to  stand  on,  are  far  inferior  to  stuffing  of  wet  oakum,  which  can 
be  removed  at  pleasure.  In  order  to  keep  it  in  contact  with  the  sole,  we  have 
only  to  insinuate  two  strips  of  wood  between  the  sole  and  shoe;  one  rvDning 
lengthwise  and  the  other  crosswise  of  the  foot.  It  affords  considerable  nrea- 
sure  to  the  foot,  is  cooling  and  cleanly,  and  is  far  superior  to  the  above 
articles." 
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KRASTU8   BRIOHAM   BIGELOW. 

Thb  Biikject  of  this  notice  was  born  April  2d,  1814,  in  West  Boylston,  a 
small  town  of  Massachusetts,  seven  miles  north  of  Worcester.  Bis  father 
had  a  little  farm,  to  the  toils  of  which  he  added,  with  Yankee  versatilitj,  the 
business  of  a  wheelwright  and  that  of  a  chair-maker.  The  boy  was  sent,  of 
course,  to  the  district  school.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  asked  his  master  to 
put  him  into  arithmetic  and  writing,  but  he  was  pronounced  too  young  for 
these  high  branches.  He  was  not,  however,  to  be  headed  o£f  so.  He  took 
up  Pike's  Arithmetic  nt  home,  performed,  unassisted,  every  question  as  far  as 
the  Rule  of  Three,  and  made  a  fair  record  of  the  whole.  Who  does  not  see 
in  this  a  promising  outset? 

But  his  school  and  his  arithmetic  engrossed  only  a  fraction  of  his  time. 
His  boyish  activities  showed  early  a  mechanical  tendency.  With  minute 
fence  of  regular  post  and  rail  he  inclosed  a  few  yards  of  ground.  This  was 
Ms  little  farm.  There  might  be  seen  a  plough,  a  cart,  a  wagon  complete  in 
every  part,  with  other  implements  of  husbandry,  all  of  his  own  making,  and 
of  a  size  to  match.  His  live  stock  was  a  litter  of  kittens.  To  carry  out  his 
idea,  he  must  set  them  to  work :  a  yoke  was  made,  and  two  of  these  small 
steers  were  attached  to  the  cart.  Finding  that  they  insisted  on  pulling  back- 
ward, he  turned  their  heads  toward  the  cart.  The  wheels  now  went  forward, 
but  the  team  could  not  be  guided  ;  the  experiment  consequently  failed. 

Not  content  with  being  a  farmer  and  a  wheelwright,  he  went  into  the 
chair  line.  Having  made  a  chair-back,  he  so  finified  it  with  paint  and  bronze 
and  gold,  that  fol^  looked  on  with  wonder,  and  predicted  that  the  boy  was 
destined  to  become  a  great  painter. 

He  contrived  to  get  a  violin,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  could  execute 
with  facility  the  then  popular  airs  of  "  Bounding  Billows,"  and  "  Away  with 
Melancholy .''  This  was  a  new  phase.  His  career,  evidently,  was  to  be  a 
musical  one.  Kind  neighbors  even  suggested  that  he  might  hope  ere  long 
to  find  high  and  profitable  employment  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum, consisting  at  that  time,  if  we  remember  rightly,  of  a  fiddle  and  a  hand- 
ormn. 

John  Temple,  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  was  a  substantial  farmer.  He 
had  noticed  the  lad*s  capacity,  and  sometimes  jokingly  asked  him  to  come 
and  live  with  him,  and  learn  his  occupation.  Erastus  regarded  this  proposi- 
•tion  as  a  business  matter.  With  him,  an  offer  was  an  offer.  Accordingly, 
one  Monday  morning  in  early  spring,  this  boy  of  ten  years  presented  himself 
at  Mr.  Temple's  door  and  demanded  employment.  It  was  given  him,  with 
no  expectation  that  he  would  continue  through  the  day.  He  worked  on, 
however,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  suggested  to  Mr.-  T.  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  come  to  some  understanding  in  regard  to  wages.  On  being  asked 
hia  terms,  he  offered  to  work  six  months  on  condition  of  receiving  at  the 
close,  a  cosset  lamb  called  "  Dolly,''  to  which  he  had  taken  a  strong  liking. 
Tbe  moderate  demand  was  of  course  acceeded  to.  But  scarcely  had  a  month 
elapsed  ere  a  difficulty  arose.  Dolly  could  not  live  without  eating,  and  how 
was  he  to  provide  for  her  ?  His  fellow  laborers  discovered  the  cause  of  his 
anxiety,  and  teasingly  aggravated  it.  At  length  he  proposed  and  effected 
32 
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ao  alteratitn  in  the  contract.  He  relinquished  bis  daim  to  Dolly,  and  Mr. 
T.  agreed  to  famish,  instead,  a  pair  of  cow-hide  boots,  and  sheepVgnj  dotk 
sufficient  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  agreement  was  fully  carried  ont  on  both 
sides.  At  the  close  of  the  period,  an  offer  of  four  dollars  a  month  for  the 
ensuing  summer  was  made  and  accepted.  The  kind-hearted  man,  at  parting, 
gave  the  young  farmer  a  silver  dollar. 

During  the  next  two  years  he  continued  to  work  for  Mr.  Temple  in  th« 
summer,  and  to  attend  school  in  winter.  The  farmer  urged  him  to  stay  till 
he  should  be  of  age,  and  he  offered  to  do  so  i(  at  the  close  of  the  tenn,  he 
could  receive  in  compensation  a  small  outlying  farm-  belonging  to  his  em- 
ployer. Fortunately,  this  offer  was  declined.  It  was  an  escape  not  unlika 
that  of  Daniel  Webster  from  the  clerkship  of  the  county  court 

In  1827,  Mr.  Bigelow  removed  to  another  part  of  the  town,  and  en^ged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yam.  Erastus  was  set  to  work  in  the  mill  80 
long  as  he  found  anything  to  study  in  the  machinery  and  its  working,  he 
was  interested ;  the  occupation  then  became  distasteful.  While  emnloyed 
in  this  drudgery  of  tending  spindles,  he  was  busy  in  framing  plans  for  the 
future.  His  grand  desire  was  to  obtain  a  liberal  education.  As  his  parents, 
from  their  limited  circumstances,  could  not  encourage  him  in  this,  he  began 
to  consider  in  what  way  he  might  accomplish  the  object  himself  Healreadj 
knew  how  to  earn  and  to  save.  He  had  not  only  clothed  himself  bv  his  toil, 
but  to  his  first  silver  dollar  had  added  several  more.  Like  Goldsmith,  heoov 
turned  his  musical  talents  to  account  In  a  community  where  ciilical  con- 
noisseurship  was  unknown,  he  passed  for  an  accomplished  performer.  At  all 
balls  and  dancing  parties  for  many  miles  around  his  services  were  in  reqnfft 
After  a  long  day  of  spinning,  how  tedious  must  have  been  a  whole  ni^t  of 
-fiddling  1  Often,  doubtless,  his  eyelids  grew  heavy  and  hia  arm  a-weaiy. 
Who  can  think  of  the  motive  which  nerved  that  arm,  without  respect  for  the 
young  violinist? 

About  this  time  he  made  his  first  invention.  It  was  a  hand-loom  for 
weaving  suspender  webbing.  It  accomplished  the  object ;  bat  as  the  boo- 
nesB  would  not  justify  the  employment  of  an^operati ve,  he  abandoned  it,  after 
realizing  from  it  a  few  dollars.  His  next  invention  was  of  more  importance. 
A  ball  of  cotton  cord,  known  in  the  market  by  the  name  of  ^piping cord, 
had  been  brought  into  the  house  for  domestic  use.  On  examination,  be 
found  it  to  be  of  yarn  like  that  which  he  was  spinning  every  day.  On  m- 
quiry,  he  learned  that  it  was  made  by  hand,  in  the  ordinary  rope-walL  He 
was  sure  that  it  could  be  fornoed  move  expeditiously  and  cheaply  bj  ^^ 
matic  machinery.  In  a  few  weeks  he  -had  matured  the  plan  <i  a  ^^^ 
and  within  two  months  he  had  it  in  successful  operation.  It  worked  ^^^-^ 
earning  for  the  youthful  inventor  In  the  course  of  a  year  about  one  ^"^^ 
dollars.  At  length  the  article  fell  greatly  in  price,  and  the  working  of  the 
machinery  was  abandoned. 

These  first  developments  of  a  peculiar  genius  were  evidently  called  forth 
by  his  burning  4esire  for  an  education.  They  were  temporary  expedients  to 
enable  him  to  pay  his  way.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  were  tbe 
achievements  of  a  hid  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  Having  now  by  ham- 
dustry  and  ingwiuity  acquired  a  small  fund,  he  obtained  parental  ^'p"** '? 
attend  a  neighboring  academy,  at  his  owii  expense.  This  was  in  W^ 
Here  he  entered  on  the  study  of  Latin.  His  teacher  was  pleased,  and  wiw 
to  the  father,  recommending  a  collegiate  course  for  the  boy.  But  to  tbe 
oautious  parent,  a  trade  seemed  safer  and  better.  As  the  son  preferred  not 
to  engage  again  in  the  dull  employment  of  the  spinning  mill,  the  matter  w» 
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oompromiaed,  and  he  wai^  told  that  he  might  go  to.  Boston  and  become  a  com* 
miaaion  merohaat,  if  he  could. 

To  Boston  accordingly  he  went.  He  carried  no  letters — ^knew  no  one. 
After  a  few  inquiries  from  door  to  door,  he  found  employment  in  the  whol^ 
sale  and  retail  dry-goods  establishment  of  &,  F.  Morse  is  Co.  The  firm  was 
highly  respectable,  and  the  place  was  deemed  a  good  one,  B;it  the  charm 
of  novdty  was  soon  o?er,  and  then  the  occupation  of  measuring  and  selling 
ribbons  and  calicoes  seemed  petty  and  monotonous.  He  felt,  he  knew,  that 
he  was  made  of  something  beyond  that.  The  idea  of  a  coU^e  course  still 
haunted  him.  On  one  occasion  he  walked  out  to  Cambridge,  and  had  a  talk 
with  Presidenfe  Quincy.  It  only  served  to  show  that  there  was  no  chance  yet 
for  him. 

About  this  time  a  teacher  of  stenography  came  to  Boston  and  gave  les- 
sons in  the  art  He  drew  much  attention  and  formed  large  classes.  Our 
young  clerk  shared  in  the  general  interest^  but  the  cost  of  a  course  (ten  dol- 
lars,) was  beyond  his  means.  So  he  got  some  books  and  taught  bimseUl 
He  was  surprised  to  find  the  art  so  simple.  In  a  few  dm  he  could  write 
with  ease  in  short-hand.  A  new  thought  struck  him.  if  he  could  learn 
stenography  in  this  way  so  quickly  and  easily,  why  should  not  others — why 
should  not  many  avail  themselves  of  the  useful,  labor-saving  process  f  The 
rareness  of  the  acquirement  must  be  owing  to  the  expense.  He  would  ob- 
viate that  He  would  write  a  book  on  short-hand,  illustrated  by  plates,  and 
filled  with  rules  and  examples.  Energetic  and  industrious — ^to  resolve,  with 
him,  was  to  act  In  a  short  time  his  work — ^  The  self-taujorht  Stenograi>hez^ 
-*-waa  ready  for  the  press.  To  prosecute  this  new  enterprise,  he  relinquished 
hia  post  behind  the  counter,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  parents,  who  naturally 
questioned  the  expediency  of  the  step,  and  to  that  of  hia  employers,  too, 
whom  he  had  fully  satisfied. 

Having  printed  a  small  edition  of  his  work  he  became  his  own  bookseller, 
and  in  ten  days  sold  seventy-five  dollars*  worth  in  Boston  alone.  This  greatly 
^noonraged  him.  Forgetting  that  Boston  was  peculiar  and  prepared  ground, 
he  regarded  his  sales  there  as  an  exponent  of  the  national  demand,  and  im- 
mediately ordered  a  large  impression  of  the  work.  To  meet  the  extensive 
business  now  opening  upon  him  he  took  a  partner,  a  medical  student,  who 
was  anxious  to  see  a  litUe  of  the  world  before  he  settled  down  as  a  profes- 
sional drudge.  The  young  doctor  was  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  printing,  to 
share  equally  in  the  labor  and  expense  of  distribution  and  sale,  and  to  re- 
ceive one-hidf  of  the  profits.  These  hopeful  adveuturers  set  out  at  once  upon 
their  commercial  travels.  They  visited  the  most  inviting  portions  cit  New- 
England,  New- York,  NewJersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Here  the  cholerai 
then  on  its  first  terrible  march  through  America,  put  a  stop  to  their  journey- 
inga.  They  went  home,  having  made  about  a  hundred  dollars.  Four  hun- 
dred dollars  were  still  due  the  printer,  a  large  part  of  the  edition  was  yet  on 
hand,  and  all  the  best  ground  had  been  canvassed.  It  looked  decidedly 
dark.  Young  Bigelow  widiout  hesitation  released  his  discouraged  partner 
from  the  pecuniary  obligation. 

Behold  him  now  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  His  little  educational  fund  has 
vanished,  all  his  schemes  have  &iled,  and  he  is  four  hundred  dollars  in  debt 
His  father,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  extending  and  diversifying  his  busi- 
ness. He  had  formed  a  partnership  with  the  celebrated  ^  John  Smith,"  and 
a  new  milt  had  been  erected  for  their  operations.  As  the  old  mill  now  stood 
idlC)  Brastus  thought  that  he  might  turn  it  to  some  account  In  this  project 
he  found  a  person  willing  to  join  him.    John  Munroe  was  the  name  of  his 
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fleoond  assodate.    Their  business  was  the  maDufactare  of  twine.    It  was  be- 

ginniog  to  be  moderately  snocessfa),  when  a  disagreement  between  Smith  and 
is  partner  put  a  stop  to  the  operations  of  the  jounger  firm. 
Bigelow  Sc  Munroe  then  undertook  to  run  a  cotton  factory  in  Wareliimf 
a  place  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachnsetts.  At  the  end  of  nice  monthi 
this  arrangement  terminated  in  a  loss.  As  author  and  as  manufacturer,  he 
was  now  obligated  to  the  extent  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  In  MassKho- 
setts  his  way  seemed  completely  hedfi^ed  up.  But  Massachusetts  is  not  the 
only  place  in' the  world.  Soon  after  this  we  find  oar  hero  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  taking  lessons  in  penmanship  of  the  renowned  Professor  Bristow. 
His  improvement  astonishes  even  himself.  A  dozen  exerdses  hare  trans- 
formed a  poor  writer  into  an  accomplished  penman.  Then,  for  some  time,  he 
supported  himself  by  teaching  the  art  Newark,  and  several  other  iaijgfe 
towns  in  New- Jersey  and  on  the  North  River,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
structions. He  was  not  the  person  to  be  content  with  such  a  life.  Indeed, 
he  soon  became  deeply  dissatisfied  with  that  and  with  himself  An  import- 
ant period  of  his  existence  was  passing  away  in  desultory  and  unprofitable 
efforts.  He  was  consdons  of  powers  that  needed  discipline  only  to  iosnre 
him  success.  His  literary  aspirations  returned  in  full  force.  Bat,  alts  I  whtt 
could  he  do  ? 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  returned  home.  His  parents  received  him  kindly, 
but  could  not  suppress  their  anxiety  concerning  his  future.  In  that  hamble 
fiimily  Council  many  plans  were  started  and  rejected.  At  length,  with  unan- 
imous approval,  the  youth  resolves  to  become  a  physician.  After  a  wintor 
passed  in  classical  studies  at  Leicester  Academy,  ne  entered  his  name  as  a 
student  in  medicine.  This  study  he  prosecuted  with  diligenoe  for  more  than 
a  year,  being  much  interested  in  the  science,  but  constantly  annoyed  by  a 
sense  of  his  imperfect  literary  preparation.  Even  then,  could  he  but  find  the 
means,  he  would  go  back,  to  start  anew  and  aright  Affain  the  stimalas 
of  this  early  and  strong  desire  put  him  on  the  look-out  (or  some  source  of 
pecuniary  gun.  With  his  mind  in  this  state,  he  happened,  while  on  a  rislt, 
to  sleep  under  a  knotted  or  Marseilles  quilt  Years  before  he  had  seen  sim- 
Uar  fabrics  woven  by  the  slow  and  costly  process  of  the  hand-loom.  Why-- 
he  now  asked  himself— could  not  a  power*loom  be  made  to  weave  themf  It 
was  not  until  a  year  afterwards  that  he  set  himself  in  earnest  to  soWe  this 
problem.  Havinffsuspended,  for  a  time,  his  medical  studies,  he  matured  the 
plan  of  a  loom.  With  some  pecuniary  aid  he  was  enabled  to  construct  the 
machine,  which  worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

But  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  capital  must  be  had.  In  quest  of  this  he 
i^ent  to  Boston.  A  sample  of  die  fiibric  was  shown  to  Messra.  FreeoiM* 
Cobb  &  Co.,  who  were  large  importers  of  the  article.  Satisfied  that  it  must 
succeed,  they  entered  at  once  into  an  agreement,  contracting  to  pay  all  ^^' 
penses  thus  far  incurred,  to  be  at  the  cost  of  patents  for  this  country  and  for 
England,  and  to  erect  and  furnish  a  mill  that  should  meet  all  probable  de- 
mands of  the  market  In  consideration  of  this  oontribudoUf  the  inrent^ 
was  to  receive,  free  of  expense  to  himself,  one-quarter  of  the  P"^^**.^ 
brighter  day  had,  at  length  dawned  on  the  struggling  youth.  ^^^ 
reached  the  position  so  long  sought  He  could  now  secure  a  thorough  eda- 
cation.  Accordingly  he  renewed  his  studies  under  the  care  of  a  dergynw, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  fitting  young  men  for  college.  Must  we  state  tbat 
even  this  fair  prosp|ect  was  soon  clouded  t  Freeman,  Cobb  A  Co.  ^^  ^^ 
business.  The  period  was  one  of  commercial  depression,  and  was,  therefore, 
no  time  to  raise  capital  for  new  enterprises.    To  increase  his  embarrasBments, 
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his  father  had  been  nnsuceeBBful  in  his  affain,  and  was  now  in  declining 
health.  His  own  position  and  his  sense  of  filial  duty,  left  him  no  alternative. 
The  sternly-exacting  present  must  be  provided  for.  Postponing  to  an  indefi- 
nite future  his  half-realized  schemes  and  hopes,  he  once  more  rdiaquished  his 
daancal  studies. 

While,  to  meet  the  exigency,  he  was  earnestly  considering  the  question  of 
*^  ways  and  means,"  an  incident  of  travel  recurred  to  his  memory.  In  his 
stenographic  journeying  he  had  accidentally  witnessed  the  process  of  weav- 
ing coach-lace.  At  the  time,  he  had  felt  no  interest  in  the  matter — ^had 
taken  no  note  of  the  details.  He  only  remembered  that  hand-looms  were 
employed.  With  this  recollection,  the  idea  of  a  power-loom  immediately 
presented  itself.  Two  days'  study  convinced  him  that  the  thing  could  be 
done.  But  another  point  must  also  be  settled :  would  it  pay  ?  He  was 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  character  and  extent  of  the  coach-lace  business. 
Hiring  of  a  neighboring  farmer  his  work-horse  and  old  yellow-bodied  chaise, 
he  starts,  with  dbaracteristic  pronoptness,  on  a  tour  of  inquiry.  The  carriage 
makers  of  Worcester,  Qrafton,  Framiogham,  Medway,  and  Dedham,  were 
Buccesuvely  visited  and  interrogated.  The  result  was  a  general  reference  to 
Messrs.  Fairbanks,  Loring  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  venders  of  the  article,  with  whom 
these  mechanics  all  dealt.  Into  Boston  accordingly  went  the  yellow  chaise. 
Messrs.  Fairbanks  &  Go.  settled  every  doubt  A  coach-lace  power-loom,  they 
said,  would  certainly  do  well ;  but  the  thing  had  been  often  considered  by 
the  principal  lace-makers,  and  pronounced  an  impossibility.  They  expressed 
a  wish  to  join  with  him  in  case  of  his  succeeding — though,  as  they  afterwards 
confessed,  without  the  slightest  faith  in  the  project 

Mr.  Bigelow  went  home,  and  with  no  other  guide  or  help  than  a  piece  of 
coach-lace  set  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  task,  which,  up  to  that 
time  had  been  deemed  impossible.  Spurred  on  by  necessity,  and  encouraged 
by  a  confident  hope  of  success,  his  mind  became  intensely  active.  To  others, 
indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  grown  suddenly  stupid.  When  spoken  to,  he 
appeared  to  listen,  and  yet  showed  by  his  silence  or  inapposite  reply,  that  he 
had  not  understood  a  word.  One  evening  he  was  asked  to  show  a  visitor  the 
way  out  To  the  surprise  of  the  latter,  he  took  an  unlighted  candle,  marched 
silently  before  him  through  a  long,  dark  entry,  and  gravely  bowed  him  from 
the  door.  During  this  period  of  mental  abstraction,  he  took  no  note  of 
time.  He  sat  in  the  flBtmily  circle  with  aa  little  share  in  the  conversation  as 
if  he  had  been  deaf  and  dumb.  All  hints  about  bed-time  were  thrown  away 
upon  him,  and  the  unmoved  candle-stick,  whose  taper  had  expired  in  its 
sod^et,  usually  showed  in  the  morning  that  he  must  have  gone  off  to  his  rest, 
at  some  late  hour,  in  the  dark. 

The  fruits  of  this  extraordinary  application  soon  appeared.  Within  six 
weeks  from  the  time  of  its  first  conception,  he  had  a  power-loom  in  success- 
ful operation.  Let  any  one  examine  this  beautiful  and  complicate  piece  of 
mechanism,  in  which  iron  seems  to  act  like  an  intelligence,  and  exhibits  a 
dexterity  which  human  fingers  scarcely  surpass.  Let  him  consider  that  this 
machine  involved  all  the  essential  principles  of  a  far  more  important  one — 
the  Brussels  carpet  loom ;  that  the  inventor  was  a  young  man  not  twenty- 
three  years  old,  who  had  never  even  looked  into  a  treatise  on,  mechanics ; 
and  finally,  that  all  this  was  accomplished  in  the  brief  space  of  forty  days ; 
and  he  will,  at  least,  allow  that  the  history  of  useful  art  exhibits  few  such 
instances  of  mental  and  executive  efiiciency. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced,  with  some  particularity,  the  ardent  aspirings,  the 
varied  efforts,  the  successive  struggles  and  disappointments  of  a  poor  but 
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peTsevering  youth.  It  shows  what  may  be  accomplished  by  high  aims,  a 
fixed  purpose,  and  rcBolute  industry.  It  will  appeal  to  the  warm  sjmpa- 
thies  of  those  who  lo?e  to  contemplate  the  development  of  mind  and  eha^ 
acter  under  a  discipline  of  hardship.  We  have  followed  a  rivulet  from  its 
mountain  spring.  Obstacle  after  obstacle  has  opposed  ita  progreeB.  Bot 
above,  or  round,  or  through  them  all,  it  has  still  forced  its  way.  In  one 
bright  flash  it  has  just  leaped  over  the  last  wall  of  rock.  It  becomes  a  deep, 
broad  river :  ita  banks  widen  out  and  wave  with  fertility.  But  we  most  not 
be  disappointed,  if  we  miss,  henceforth,  the  picturesqueneea  of  its  upper 
course. 

The  complete  anccees  of  the  coach-lace  loom  brought  the  inventor  at  onoe 
into  notice.  Fairbanks,  Loring  A  Co.,  of  Boston,  John  Wright,  of  Woiee0* 
ter,  Israel  Langley,  of  Shirley,  together  with  the  inventor  and  bis  brother 
Horatio,  united  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  running  the  looms.  Th» 
association  afterwards  became  the  "  Clinton  Company."  Mr.  B.  was  now  in  a 
condition  to  carry  out  his  early  and  long-cheriahed,  though  often  fnutrated 
wish  in  regard  to  education.  But  the  time  for  that  adieme  had,  he  fel^ 
gone  by.  He  had  become  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  measare 
of  his  own  capacities.  He  saw  opening  before  him  a  career  of  actifity,  soe- 
cess,  and  usefulness.  To  this,  accordingly,  he  resolved  to  devote  Wb  fatore 
life. 

Soon  after  the  Clinton  Company  began  its  operations  in  Lancaster,  the 
affairs  of  Freeman,  Cobb  &  Co.,  had  become  so  far  adjusted  as  to  libemte 
from  its  legal  embarrassment  the  counterpane  loom.  One  of  the  finn  im- 
mediately contracted  with  the  inventor  on  terms  highly  Cavorable  to  the 
latter,  for  a  number  of  the  looms.  But  Mr.  Btgelow  happening  soon  after  to 
be  in  New- York,  saw  there  a  new  and  different  species  of  counterpane  tfa«o 
just  introduced  from  England.  An  examination  of  this  fabric  convinoed  him 
not  only  that  it  would  be  more  marketable  than  the  knotted  connterpane, 
but  that  it  could  be  made  at  less  cost  With  a  disinterestedness  hardly  less 
rare  than  his  ingenuity,  he  advised  Mr.  Roberts  to  give  up  the  oontraety  and 
thus  lay  aside  entirely  the  very  curious  and  perfectly  successfixl  loom  already 
made.  He  at  the  same  time  agreed  to  invent  a  power  loom  for  weaving  this 
new  fabric.  Within  six  months  from  that  time  he  had  such  a  loom  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  A  small  mill  in  Lancaster  was  filled  with  the  machmeiy, 
and  the  business,  steadily  prosperous,  has  remunerated  the  inventor,  and  en- 
riched others. 

After  starting  the  coach-lace  and  counterpane  establishments,  Mr.  Bigelow 
took  up  the  question  of  weaWng  the  ingrain  or  Kidderminster  ?T**  7 
means  of  power-looms.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  produce  a  fabric  in  frwcn 
the  figures  should  match,  which  should  have  a  smooth,  even  face  and  pene^ 
selvedge,  and  do  this  with  a  rapidity  so  much  beyond  that  o(  the  hand- 
loom  as  to  make  it  an  object  The  hand-loom  weaver  can,  to  some  *^*» 
meet  these  conditions  by  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  If  the  shuttle  has 
not  fully  done  its  work,  he  can  give  the  wefb-thread  a  pull  with  his  fingen. 
If,  on  measuring,  he  finds  that  the  figure  is  getting  to  be  too  long,  or  too 
short,  he  remedies  the  fault  by  putting  either  more  or  less  force  to  the  lamai 
as  he  beats  up.  If  he  perceives  that  tiie  surface  of  the  cloth  is  becoming 
rough,  he  regulates  the  tension  of  the  warps.  By  the  exercise  of  constant 
vigilance,  skill,  and  judgment,  he  can  approximate  to  the  production  of  • 
complete  and  regular  fabric  But  how  shall  these  projjerties  be  imparted  » 
inert  matter  ?  How  shall  iron  be  taught  to  observe,  to  judge,  and  to  vaij  w 
action  with  mch  modifications  as  the  case  may  require  f 
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To  the  achieyement  of  thia  seemiDg  impracticability  oar  inventor  now 
addressed  his  extraordinary  powers  of  analysis  and  concentration.  A  short 
study  assured  him  that  the  idea  was  feasible.  On  the  strength  of  this  con-.. 
Tiction — before  he  had  made  a  model  or  even  complete  drawings  of  th^  ma- 
efaine — ^he  entered  into*  a  written  contract  with  a  company  in  Lowell,  to 
furnish  them  with  power-looms  for  making  ingrain  carpets.  His  first  loom 
for  two-ply  carpets  was  set  up  within  a  year.  In  the  matching  of  its  figures, 
in  evenness  of  surface,  and  in  the  regularity  of  its  selvedges,  its  product  fiir 
surpassed  that  of  any  hand-loom.  Its  average  daily  work  was  from  ten  to 
twelve  yards ;  that  of  the  hand-loom  is  about  eight  yards. 
.  He  must^  he  amld^  do  better  than  that  A  second  loom,  with  various 
modifications  and  improvements  was  ere  long  produced.  By  this  the  daily 
product  was  raised  to  eighteen  yards.  Still  he  was  not  satisfied.  A  third 
machine,  with  essential  variations,  at  length  appeared.  This  loom  made, 
with  perfect  ease,  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  yards  a  day.  The  others, 
of  coui^  like  his  first  counterpane  loom,  were  thrown  aside.  This  loom 
was  started  in  the  summer  of  1841.  In  the  autumn  he  went  to  England. 
Durinff  this  short  vi^t  the  manufactures  of  that  country  naturally  drew  his 
■pedaT  regard.  He  at  once  saw  that,  in  some  important  particulars,  the 
English  manufactures  were  in  advance  of  ours.  His  opinion  to  this  effect, 
frankly  expressed  on  his  return  to  Ix>wel],  was  received  at  first  witli  mur- 
murs of  surprise  and  incredulity.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
practical  adoption  of  his  suggestions  showed  that  they  had  taken  full  effect 
la  1842  the  several  manufacturing  corporations  of  Lowell  paid  a  deserved 
tribute  to  Mr.  Bigelow's  knowledge  and  skill,  by  creating  a  new  ofSce,  with 
a  liberal  salary,  and  appointing  him  to  fill  it  His  duties  were  to  make  im- 
provements and  suggestions,  and,  generally,  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
agents  of  the  respective  companies.  In  this  capl^ity  he  brought  forward 
some  important  improvements,  which  were  adopted  by  all  the  cotton  mills  of 
Lowell.  Finding  his  new  office  too  general  in  its  character  and  duties  to  give 
results  satisfactory  to  himself,  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  and 
with  his  retirement  the  office  itself  expired.  During  this  period  he  built, 
for  the  Lowell  Company,  a  mill  to  receive  his  power-looms ;  and  thus  started 
the  first  successful  power-loom  carpet  factory  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mana- 
bctare. 

Before  quitting  his  post  at  Lowell,  Mr.  Bigelow  had  projected  a  new  manu- 
fiicturing  establishment  at  Lancaster  for  the  weaving  of  ginghams.  A  com- 
pany was  formed ;  the  required  capital  was  promptly  subscribed,  and  the 
projector  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  design.  At  the  same  time 
the  Lowell  Company  resolved  to  build  a  large  mill  for  the  reception  of  their 
carpet  power-looms,  and  Mr.  Bigelow  was  commissioned  to  design  and  erect 
It  Both  of  these  mills  are  of  vast  size,  and  in  Character  perfectly  unique. 
The  one  last  named,  with  its  two  hundred  iron  looms,  is,  in  fact,  a  grand 
carpet  machine — the  mill  and  its  furniture  being  so  combined,  adjusted,  and 
adapted,  as  to  produce  the  most  harmonious  action  and  the  highest  results. 
The  Lancaster  mill  is  even  more  remarkable.  Its  connected  structures,  cover- 
iDg  more  than  four  acres  of  ground,  are  filled  with  machinery  and  apparatus 
of  the  most  perfect  character,  much  of  which  was  invented  or  adapted,  and 
aU  of  which  was  arranged  and  adjusted  by  Mr.  Bigelow.  Of  this  mill,  the 
editor  of  the  Iferehanti  Magazine  says :  '*  It  is  deservedly  rated  as  the  most 
perfect  establishment  in  the  United  States.^  Of  the  dye-house  connected 
with  it,  he  speaks  as  ^  probably  the  most  perfect  in  the  world  ;^'  adding, 
**  that  the  entire  arrangement  -is  of  the  most  perfect  description,  and  in  its 
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vast  completeneaa  stands  a  splendid  monument  to  the  genius  and  masterlj 
power  of  the  mind  of  its  projector.^  These  immense  structures,  with  their 
Numerous  and  various  and  complicated  machines,  many  of  which  were  new, 
and  nearly  all  of  which  were  newly  modified  or  adjusted,  were  carried  on 
simultaneously — the  working  plans  for  the  buildings  and  the  machinery  being 
furnished  as  fast  as  the  work  advanced.  These  plans,  once  matured  and  pat 
into  the  hands  of  Che  workmen,  were  scarcely  in  a  single  instance  changed ; 
and  the  loss  in  this  way  was  exceedingly  small — a  striking  proof  of  Mr. 
Bigelow's  business  talent,  his  constructive  abilities,  and  far-reaching  menUl 
yisioD.  Contemporaneously  with  these  labors,  he  superintended  important 
enlargements  of  the  Counterpane  Works,  and  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Coach-lace  Company.  Nor  was  this  all.  Durinpr  the  three  yean  thus  occu- 
pied, he  made  nine  distinct,  important,  and  patented  inventions.  It  would 
nave  been  strange  if,  under  a  mental  pressure  so  constant  and  intense,  hu 
health  had  not  given  way.  Justly  alarmed,  at  length,  he  fled  from  the  toil 
and  care  which  would  soon  have  ended  all.  A  voyage  to  Europe,  with  his 
family,  and  a  continental  iourney,  completely  restored  him. 

On  his  return  in  1848,  he  proceeded  to  develop  and  complete  the  Brussels 
Carpet  Loom.  The  basis  of  this  machine  was  indeed  contained  in  the  loom 
for  coachlace.  But  farther  invention  was  needed  to  adapt  it  to  the  weaviflg 
of  wider  fabrics,  to  the  making  of  figures  that  match,  and  to  the  formation 
of  velvet-pile.  This  was  fully  accomplished.  His  power-looms  weave  rapidly 
and  perfectly  the  Brussels  and  the  Wilton,  the  tapestry  and  velvet  tapestry 
carpets.  They  are  competent,  in  fact,  to  every  kind  of  looped  and  veWetrpile 
fabric  known  in  the  market. 

In  September,  1851,  Mr.  Bigelow  took  with  him  to  England  specimens  of 
his  Brussels  carpet'  Their  appearance  at  the  Exhibition,  though  late,  drew 
much  attention,  and  largely  increased  the  favor  with  which  the  British  puhlw 
had  alreadv  begun  to  look  on  the  so  long  despised  American  Department 
The  juries  having  then  closed  their  labors,  no  prize  could  be  awarded  to  these 
fiabrics.  But  in  a  supplement  to  the  Report  on  Class  XIX,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  The  specimens  of  Brussels  carpeting  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bigelow  are  woven 
by  a  power-loom,  invented  and  patented  by  him,  and  are  ^tter  and  more 
perfectly  woven  than  any  hand-loom  goods  that  have  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  jury.  This,  however,  is  a  very  small  part  of  their  merit,  or  rather  of 
that  of  Mr,  Bigelow,  who  has  completely  triumphed  over  the  numerous  ob- 
stacles that  presented  themselves,  and  succeeded  in  substituting  steam-power 
for  manual  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  five-frame  Brussels  carpets.  Several 
patents  have  been  taken  out  by  difierent  inventors  in  this  country  for  effect- 
ing the  same  object ;  but  as  yet  none  of  them  has  been  brought  into  suc- 
cessful or  extensive  operation,  and  the  honor  of  this  achievement— one  ot 
great  practical  diflBculty,  as  well  as  of  great  commercial  value,  must  oe 
awarded  to  a  native  of  the  United  States."  . 

The  shrewd  and  practical  manufacturers  of  England  were  quick  to  see  and 
prompt  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  new  machinery.  An  arrangement 
was  immediately  made  with  Messrs.  Crossly  <k  Sons,  for  placing  the  looms  m 
their  immense  carpet  manufactory  at  Halifax.  Subsequently  these  gentlemtf 
purchased,  and  now  hold,  the  patent-right  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Previously  to  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  inventions,  J)owe^loolns 
had  scarcely  been  used  for  any  but  the  plainest  and  simplest  fabrics.  These 
improvements  cover  the  whole  higher  range  of  textile  art  If  we  except 
such  regal  luxuries  as  the  pictured  tapestries  of  the  Gobelins,  there  is  no 
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complex,  or  usefal,  or  beautifbl  textnre  produced  bj  skill  and  patience  in  the 
hand-loom,  to  which  his  machinery  has  not  been,  or  may  not  be,  adapted. 
Aa  compared  with  the  plainer  and  more  prosaic  processes,  this  almost  magi- 
cal mechanism,  and  its  results  of  endless  and  beautiful  variety,  may  be  called, 
not  unaptly,  the  poetry  of  the  loom.  With  such  means  at  their  command, 
and  aided  by  the  untiring  arm  of  falling  or  of  expanding  water,  our  modem 
Penelopes  are  producing  webs  that  rival  the  fabled  labors  of  Arachne,  with 
a  rapidity  which  Pallas  might  have  envied. 

To  appreciate  the  difSculties  of  this  achievement,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
success,  one  must  keep  in  view  the  nature  and  demands  of  the  weaving  art. 
Each  different  fibre  which  it  uses  has  its  own  peculiar  properties,  and  whether 
it  be  cotton,  or  wool,  or  flax,  or  silk,  the  machinery  must  be  adapted  to 
those  peculiarities.  The  number  of  fkbrics  which  differ  essentially ^in  their 
texture  is  almost  countless.  To  these  considerations  must  be  added  the 
constantly  recurring  changes  in  figure  and  in  color  required  to  meet  a  fickle 
taste  and  ever-varying  demand.  He  must  be  a  good  arithmetician  who  can 
calculate  the  combinations  required  to  produce  by  automatic  machinery  the 
numerous  dissimilar  fabrics  which  fill  up  the  long  interval  between  plain 
cloth  and  a  Wilton  carpet.  More  than  all,  perhaps,  it  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  a  power-loom  for  weaving  tissues  of  the  higher  class,  must  have 
not  only  many  and  complex  mechanical  movements,  but,  to  a  certain  extent, 
also  the  capacity  of  selfadaptation — an  ability,  in  fact,  to  meet  exigencies  as 
they  arise. 

The  extent  of  Mr.  Bigelow's' contributions  to  inventive  art  has  often  been 
misapprehended.  Many  thick  of  him  as  the  inventor  of  a  single  machine — 
the  carpet  power-loom — and  suppose  this  to  be  all.  It  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  numerous  and  complex  requirements  of  the  textile  art  were  not  to  be' 
met  by  a  single  invention.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Bigelow  has,  in  this  connec- 
tion, twenty-two  United  States  patents.  Each  of  these  is  a  distinct  but  ne- 
cessary part  in  a  closely-connected  series  of  improvements,  by  means  of  which, 
under  appropriate  modifications,  every  variety  of  fabric  may  be  wrought  by 
power-looms. 

It  is  difficult,  by  mere  description,  to  impart  a  clear  idea  of  mechanical 
movements.  All  that  we  shall  here  attempt  will,  we  trust,  be  intelligible  to 
any  one  who  has  ever  seen  a  loom  in  action.  The  figure  on  coach  lace  is 
formed  by  raising  on  the  surface  of  the  ground-cloth,  a  pile  similar  to  that 
of  the  Brussels  carpet.  It  is  made  by  looping  the  warps  over  fine  wires, 
which  are  inserted  under  such  of  them  as  have  hsen  selected  by  the  Jacquard 
to  form  the  figure.  These  warps  are  then  woven  into  the  body  of  the  cloth. 
The  wires  are  now  withdrawn,  to  be  reinserted.  In  the  Bigelow  loom  this 
finger-work  is  executed  by  automatic  pincers.  There  is  something  wonder- 
fully cunning  in  the  movement  of  these  nippers.  Seixing  the  end  of  the 
wire,  they  draw  it  out  from  the  loops,  carry  it  back  towards  the  lathe,  thrust 
it  into  what  is  called  the  open  shed,  and  there  drop  it  The  warp-threads, 
which  had  been  drawn  apart,  are  now  closed,  and  immediately  reopened  for 
the  passage  of  the  shuttle,  which  carries  the  woof  to  tie  and  bind  the  loops. 
The  pincers  having  dropped  their  wire,  return  to  take  another.  As  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  number  of  these  wires,  and  as  they  lie  close  together,  a 
difficulty  arose.  It  was  clearly  impossible  to  make  the  pincers  so  narrow, 
and  so  exact  in  their  discrimination,  as  to  seize  the  proper  wire,  and  not  mo- 
lest its  neighbors.  This  was  avoided  by  a  mechanical  contrivance  on  the 
other  side  of  the  loom,  which,  just  at  the  right  moment,  ffives  a  little  push 
to  just  the  right  wire,  and  thus  puts  it  in  just  the  right  place  for  the  waiting 
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pincers.  The  curious  mechanism  by  which  these  little  rods  are  withdiawn 
and  replaced,  must  work,  it  is  eyident,  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  which 
forms  the  iSgure. 

The  loom  for  Brussels  and  tapestiy  carpeting  is  the  coach-lace  loom  fall 
grown.  Nothing  short  of  actual  inspection  can  give  any  just  idea  oC  its 
wonderful  capacities  and  life-like  action.  Wires  tli^  feet  or  more  in  length 
are  here  inserted  and  withdrawn  with  a  precision  and  quickness  which  no 
manual  dexterity  ever  attained.  Let  us  watch  the  operation.  First»  mark 
that  intruding  knife  or  wedge,  whioh,  as  it  rises,  separates  from  its  compan- 
ion the  wire  next  to  be  taken,  and  guides  the  pusher,  which  shovea  it  along 
towards  the  pincers.  The  pincers  now  walk  up,  grasp  the  wirey  and  draw  it 
entirely  out.  While  this  is  doing,  another  set  of  nippers,  hanging  down 
like  two  Jiuman  hands,  come  forward,  descend,  and  catch  the  wire  at  the 
moment  when  the  drawing  pincers  drop  their  prey.  No  sooner  have  they 
seised  the  wire  than  they  retreat  to  their  original  position,  beneath  which  a 
small,  angular  trough  has  just  arrived,  "nie  fingers  relax,  and  the  wire 
drops  into  the  trough,  which  immediately  returns.  Last  of  all,  a  triangular 
pusaer  rushing  through  the  trough  sends  the  rod  into  the  open  shed.  Sfote, 
also,  the  double  action  o^the  withdrawing  pincers,  which,  while  they  attend 
to  their  own  special  mission,  perform,  also,  sergeant's  duty,  by  coostant/y 
bringing  into  line  the  straggling  wires.  Those  bird-like,  three-fingered  clawa, 
whi<m  dart  back  and  forth  with  such  rapidity,  are  busy  in  plaidog  the  sel- 
vedge, and  their  work  is  perfect.  These,  too,  are  ^  contrived  a  doable  debt 
to7|Mty,"  for,  whenever  their  thread  breaks,  they  instantly  stop  the  loom.  In 
this  loom,  and  that  for  coach-lace,  the  mechanical  contrivance  for  weighting 
the  warpthreads  is  the  same,  being  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  as  well  aa 
most  impof tant,  of  Mr.  Bigeiow's  improvements. 

What  is  this  remarkable  process  which  we  call  invention  f  How  does  the 
brain  act  while  devising  its  wonders  of  mechanic  skill  t  These  are  queations 
of  interest  to  inquiring  minds,  and  may  well  puizle  those  to  whom  even  the 
witnessed  action  of  complicate  mechanism  is  a  mystery  impenetrable.  By 
some  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  hybrid  process — ^a  result  in  which  chance 
and  calculation  are  about  equally  concerned.  Accident  has,  doubtless,  at 
times,  had  something  to  do  with  it  The  slightest  incident  may  start  the 
train  of  thought  which  shall  lead  to  some  great  discovery  or  invention. 
But  in  that  train  of  thought  there  is  nothing  random  or  accidentaL  The 
mathematical  element  must,  of  necessity,  figure  largely.  Yet  in  the  mental 
series  it  is  not  first  in  order,  nor  is  it,  in  feuit,  more  essential  than  another 
faculty  seldom  associated  witii  our  ideas  of  machinery..  The  great  mechani- 
cal inventor  is,  perhaps,  the  only  person  who  compels  the  Mathematics  to 
wait  upon  the  Imagination.  This  power,  and  this  alone,  can  supply  him 
with  the  meani  of  accomplishing  his  purposes,  l^or  the  effectual  -use  of 
these  means  he  depends  on  the  science  of  number  and  quantity.  That  this 
substantially  was  the  process  in  those  inventions  to  which  our  attentioa  has 
now  been  turned,  appears  from  the  following  answer  of  Mr.  Bigelow  to  an 
inquiry  on  that  point : 

*'  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  convey  to  your  mind  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the 
inventive  process  in  my  own  case.  One  thing  is  certain,  it  is  not  chance. 
Neither  does  it  depend,  to  any  great  extent,  on  suggestive  drcumstances: 
These  may  present  the  objects,  but  they  are  no  guide  to  the  invention  itself. 
The  falling  apple  only  suggested  to  Newton  a  subject  of  inquiry.  All  that 
we  know  of  the  law  of  gravitation  had  to  be  reasoned  out  afterward. 

My  first  step  toward  an  invention  has  always  been  to  get  a  dear  idea  of 
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tbe  objeol  aimed  at  I  leam  its  requirements  as  a  whole,  and  also  as  com- 
pond  of  separate  parts.  K^  for  example,  that  object  be  the  weaviog  of  ooaok- 
laoe,  I  ascertain  the  character  of  the  several  motions  required,  and  the  rela- 
tioDS  which  these  must  sustain  to  each  other  in  order  to  effect  a  combined 
remit  Seoondlj,  I  devise  means  to  produce  these  motions ;  and,  thirdlj, 
I  eomfaiiie  these  means,  and  redace  them  to  a  state  of  harmonious  co<opera^ 
Horn. 

To  cany  an  invention  through  its  first  and  second  stages  is  comparatively 
eaaj.  The  first  is  simply  an  investigation  of  facts ;  the  second,  as  far  as  I 
eaa  trace  the  operations  of  my  own  mind,  comes  through  the  exercise  of  the 
imaginaiion.  I  am  never  at  a  loss  for  means,  in  the  sense  above  explained* 
On  the  contrary,  my  chief  difficulty  is  to  select  from  the  variety  always  at 
command  those  which  are  most  appropriate.  To  make  this  choice* of  tber 
elementary  means,  and  to  combine  them  in  unity  and  harmony-^to  conduct^ 
thai  is,  an  invention  though  its  last  or  practical  stage,  constitutes  the  chief 
labor. 

In  maUng  this  [choice  of  the  elementary  parts,  one  must  reason  from 
ivhat  is  known  to  what  is  not  so-^keeping  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  the. 
neoesaaiy  combinations,  examining  each  element,  not  only  in  reference  to  its 
peeuliar  funotion,  but  to  its  fitness,  ako,  for  becoming  a  part  of  the  whole. 
baeh  portion  must  be  thus  examined  and  re-examined,  modified  and  re- 
modified,  until  harmony  and  unity  are  fully  established.  From  the  severity 
of  this  labor  many  inventors  shrink,  and  this  is  the  main  reason  why  some 
very  ii^fenious  men  fail  to  obtain  satbfactory  results.  In  my  own  case,  the 
labor  has  npt  ended  with  the  perfection  of  my  looms;  other  machines,  pre- 
paratory and  auxiliar,  were  necessary  to  give  Ml  effect  to  the  inventions. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  complex  inventions  have  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
come  at  once  into  use.  In  many  cases  this  has  bew  beiause  they  were  not 
immediately  brought  into  harmony  with  other  things.  In  a  state  of  natural 
progress,  things  move  on  together,  and  beoome  mutually  adjusted.  An  im- 
portant invention. often  disturbs  these  adJQstments,  and  cannot  be  made  to 
woric  efficiently  until  other  inventions  and  new  arrangements  have  brought 
all  the  related  processes  in  accordance  with  it  This  arduous  duty  I  have 
endeavored  to  perform  for  all  my  looms..  Lee's  hand  stocking-loom  was 
invented  several  years  before  it  was  reduced  to  practice^  and  even  this  was 
not  efiS^cted  by  the  inventor.  Ihe  comparatively  simple  power-loom  for 
weaving  plain  cloth  was  of  very  slow  growth.  A  long  time  elapsed  before 
ite  oiglmization  was  so  far  hwrmonieed  as  to  work  at  al^  and,  for  several  years 
afterward,  successive  improvements  only  gave  to  it  a  moderate  speed.  Its 
capacity,  in  this  respect  has  actually  beoi  doubled  within  the  last  fifteen 
yean.  If  my  own  more  complex  machines,  for  the  production  of  figured 
fabricB,  have  attained  at  once  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  I  attribute  it,  in 
part,  to  the  fact  that  my  attention  has  also  been  given  to  those  processes 
whieh  are  subordinate,  preparatory,  and  collateral,  and  that  these  have  been 
made  to  accord  with  the  main  invention.  That  this  claim  of  success  is  not 
extravagant  will  appear,  I  think,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  cost  of  weav- 
ing ooach-Iace  was,  at  one  stride,  reduced  firom  twenty-two  cents  to  three 
ceote  a  yard,  and  that  of  Brussels  carpet  from  thirty  cents  to  four  cents.  Of 
the  fabric  last  named,  my  power-loom,  under  the  easy  tending  of  a  single  girl, 

E educes  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  yards  daily,  and  this  of  the  best  quality, 
at  mfchanical  possibilities  do  not  reach  much,  farther  in  this  directiou, 
will  be  conceded,  probably,  by  ail  who  are  acquainted  with  Che  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  process. 
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I  find  no  difficulty  in  effecting  that  concentration  of  thought  which  itio 
necessary  in  punoits  like  mine.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  for  me  U>  withdraw 
my  mind  from  any  subject  in  which  it  has  once  become  interested,  until  id 
general  bearings  fit  least  are  fully  ascerUuned.  I  always  mature  in  my  miod 
Uie  general  plan  of  an  iuTendon  before  attempting  to  exeoate  it^  resoitiBg 
occasionally  to  sketches  on  paper  for  the  more  intricate  parts.  A  dru^ti* 
man  prepares  the  working  drawings  from  sketches  furmshed  by  mei  which 
indicate  in  figures  the  proportion  of  the  parts.  I  never  make  anything  with 
my  own  hands.    I  do  not  like  even  drawing  to  a  scale." 

It  has  become  almost  a  proverbial  remark  that  great  inventon  aeldon 
reap  the  fruit  of  their  ingenious  toil.  This  has  happened,  not  merely  from 
the  fact  referred  to  above,  that  they  had  failed  to  perfect  their  inveDtioni  hy 
meeting,  as  they  ought,  the  new  demands  which  their  own  improvemaitB  had 
created,  but,  also,  because  they  have  too  frequently  been  inventon  <m/jr.  Ab- 
sorbed in  their  own  pleasing  projects,  neglecting  to  avail  themselves  of  what 
they  have  actually  accomplished,  in  their  ardent  seal  to  achieve  sooiethii^ 
greater,  they  leave  their  rights  unsecured,  or  suffer  them  to  slip  out  of  th€ir 
hands.  They  labor,  and  other  men — far  inferior  men— enter  into  their  la- 
bors. To  this  rule,  if  it  be  one,  Mr.  Bigelow  is  a  striking  ezceptioa.  He  ii 
no  dreaming  genius,  who  needs  a  guardian  to  protect  his  rights  and  maoa^o 
his  affairs.  He  is  as  much  at  home  in  matters  of  business  as  amoog  m 
wheels  and  levers  of  his  looms.  Several  of  hb  most  important  contraota, 
drawn  wholly  by  himself,  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  acnls  lawyers. 
More  than  once  his  patents  have  been  invaded ;  but,  in  every  case,  the 
offenders  have  yielded,  either  to  his  prudent  firmness,  or  to  the  strong  arm  of 
law.  In  a  single  instance — and  then  through  the  negligence  of  a  legal  agent 
— ^he  failed  to  obtain  protection,  in  the  E^glbh  patent  office,  for  some  im- 
portant principles.     It  was  a  serious  injury. 

In  the  ingrain-carpet  power-looms  of  the  great  mills  at  Lowell,  tbovt 
thirteen  hundred  thousand  yards  are  made  annually.  The  same  £^* 
woven  in  large  quantities  by  companies  at  Tariffville  and  Thompeonrille, 
Ct.,  whose  power-looms  are  worked  under  license  from  the  Lowell  Company* 
Messrs.  Higgins  dp  Co.  are  using  the  •  Bigelow  looms  lor  tapestry  and  relvet- 
tapestry  carpets,  in  their  establishment  in  New- York.  Another  Ommjf 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  weaving  the  same  article  under  license  from  Mr.  Bi«lo^» 
At  Hnmphreysville,  Ct,  several  looms  are  now  employed  in  the  manQaflfcU|i 
of  silk  brocatelle.  Mr.  B.  adapted  and  constructed  the  machineiy  f<»  «"■ 
beautiful  fabnc  in  1861.  Goods  for  which  the  hand-loom  artiaana  of  hjom 
get  three  francs  a  yard,  are  made  here  at  a  cost  for  labor  of  fifteeii  ^*"  * 
yard.  The  agent,  Mr.  Humaston,  b  entitled  to  orach  prabe  for  the  skiJl  and 
perseverance  with  which  he  has  brought  these  works  into  aacoeesfiil  opeit- 
tion.  ^^ 

In  1840,  Clinton  was  made  a  township  by  legbLative  act  !&  ^^.  \3!!^ 
the  brothers  Bigelow  went  to  thb  spot,  that  they  might  use  one  of  its  bwott 
in  operating  the  coach-lace  loom,  it  was  the  least  cultivated  and  leaat  Taim 
part  of  the  old  and  beautiful  town  of  Lancaster.  At  that  time  it  wtamea 
some  two  hundred  inhabitants ;  it  has  now  about  four  thousand.  Th^^i^/ 
be  seen  the  great  gingham  mill,  already  named,  produdng  anDualiy  n^tfJ 
five  millions  of  yards ;  the  counterpane  mill,  which  turns  out  7^^.?: 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods;  theestaWbhmentofJw 
Clinton  Company,  where  two  million  yards  of  coach-lace,  tweeds,  ^ 
woven ;  and  that  of  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  belonging  to  the  »w» 
Bigelows,  and  to  H.  P.  Fairbanks,  of  Boston,  the  daily  results  of  whwn  •« 
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m  ihoasand  yards  of  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpeting.  The  amount  made  bj 
tbis  single  establishment,  now  only  three  years  old,  is  equal  to  the  entire 
importation  of  Broasels  carpet  from  Bngiimd,  at  the  time  when  the  works 
were  started.  Though  these  looms  run  night  and  day,  they  are  inadequate 
to  the  constant  demand. 

We  have  seen,  with  admiration,  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  many  a  Tillage 
and  city  which  owed  their  prosperity,  if  not  their  existence,  to  the  genius  of 
modem  manuteture.  But,  to  us,  there  is  a  charm  in  Clinton,  which  belongs 
to  no  other  place  of  the  kind.  As,  from  those  gentle,  woody  heights,  we 
have  surveyed  its  monuments  of  ingenuity,  wealth,  and  enterprise-^its  nu- 
nwious  evidences  of  industry  and  thrift — its  pleasant  homes  of  competence 
and  content — ^its  institutiouM  for  learning  and  social  improvement,  and  its 
neat  temples  reared  for  God — all  of  it  the  magical  creation  of  a  few  short 
years — ^the  spectacle  certainly  lost  none  of  its  interest,  because  we  could  trace 
it  directly  to  the  efforts  of  a  single  mind.  Clinton,  with  all  its  actual  and 
its  prospective  importance,  was  assuredly  predestinated  in  that  abode  of  hon- 
orable poverty,  those  hours  of  toil  and' vigil,  and  that  filial  love,  which  gave 
btrth  to  the  coach-lace  loom.  Happy  he  who  may  thus  behold  around  him 
the  good  which  he  has  done  I  While  scattering  ^  plenty  o*er  a  smiling  land,'' 
be  |Sant8,  also,  in  good  ground,  the  blessed  seeds  of  individual  and  domestic 
happiness,  of  social  progress,  of  education,  and  morals,  and  religion. 

It  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  omit  in  this  reference  to  Clinton,  one,  who 
deMTves  to  be  called  its  twin  founder — Horatio  N.  Bigelow.  At  the  very 
ovtset,  while  success  was  yet  uncertain,  when  he  was  himself  poor  and  strug- 
gling, be  gave  pecuniary  aid  to  his  brother  in  the  patenting  and  building  of 
his  inventions.  All  the  mills  in  Clinton  were  started  by  him,  and  two  of 
them  are  still  under  his  management.  To  his  skill,  industry,  and  business 
talent,  much  of  their  success  is  undoubtedly  due.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
the  advantage  derived  by  the  jnventor  from  so  able  and  so  faithful  an  ex- 
eeutioii  of  his  plans. 

Mr.  Bigelow's  father,  for  whose  sustenance  and  comfort  he  gave  up  his 
own  cherished  schemes,  and  devoted  himself  to  invention,  after  aiding  his  son 
in  building  the  coach-lace  loom,  died,  much  to  the  son's  regret,  just  before 
its  success  was  made  certain.  His  mother,  not  yet  very  far  advanced,  lives 
to  share  the  prosperity  and  affection  of  her  sons.*  He  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried. His  first  wife  died  early,  leaving  an  infant  child.  This  boy,  of  much 
promise,  survived  his  mother  hardly  seven  years.  His  present  wife  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  CoL  David  Means,  of  Amherst,  N.  H.  They  have  one 
child — a  daughter. 

Mr.  B.  is  a  man  of  middling  stature,  and  slightly  inclined  to  toundness. 
The  lineaments  of  his  face  and  head  are  such  as  one  might  lock  for  after 
hearing  his  story. 

The  individual,  whose  well-directed  labors  have  not  only  gained  for  him- 
self re)ptttation  and  fortune,  but  furnish  employment  and  support  to  many 
thousand  persons,  while  they  save  annually  for  his  native  land  minions  of 
dollars,  is  still  under  forty  years  of  age.  With  such  power  of  intellectual 
analysis  and  combination,  such  energy  and  persistency  of  purpose,  he  cannot 
yet  have  discharged  the  debt  which  he  owes  to  his  country  and  to  mankind. 
That  he  still  intends  to  devote  himself  to  the  advancement  of  industrial  art, 
in  all  its  interests,  moral  and  material,  we  have  the  best  reason  to  believe. 

*  This  estimable  lady  died  a  fow  weeks  slnee^  at  the  house  of  her  sod,  In  Boston. 
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WSLOH  ANH7DBOI7B  OOMPOSmON  FOB  BOOFS,  YLkO&mOB,  FBOSTflL^. 

Whatever  may  be  the  firmneae  of  the  fouodation,  the  m«Mi7eQeas  or  tym- 
metry  of  the  waUa,  and  the  elegance  and  taatefiibiesa  of  external  or  internal 
finieh,  a  building  without  a  permanent  water-proof  and  fire-proof  roo(  ia  an 
imperfect  and  defecti?e  structure.  It  is  destitute  of  one  of  the  moat  eaaential 
qualities  of  a  ocnnfortaUe,  safe,  or  durable  edifice.  Heooe,  a  good  loo&ig 
material  haa  long  been  r^arded  as  a  very  important  and  Taluable  matter. 
Ingenuity  has  \mn  taxed  to  invent  some  sabatanUal,  reliaUe,  and  eoonomioal 
means  of  protecting  persons  and  property  from  the  annoyance,  injuiy,  and 
perils,  which  are  every  where  experienced  from  imperfoct  roofik 

In  Europe,  tiles  are  used ;  but  they  are  expensive  and  unreliable.  In  our 
own  oonntry,  shingles,  slate,  tin,  sine,  copper,  lead,  brass,  iron,  and  paper 
covered  with  tar  and  gravel,  all  have  their  advocates,  and  yet  none  of  them 
exactly  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  for  which  they  are  demanded,  bun- 
gles are  unsafe,  and  too  often  insecure.  Skte  is  expensive,  and  inaoceesiUe 
to  the  great  mass  of  our  people.  Tin  requires  great  expense  of  painting,  and 
is  oonstanUv  exposed  to  corrosion,  and,  besides  this,  it  is  difficult  to  repaiiv 
and  often,  being  too  long  neglected,  till  the  roof  leaks  like  a  sieve,  is  beyond 
the  cure  of  solder  and  patching,  and  is,  therefore,  useless. 

This  article  is  rarely  used  for  roo&  in  Oreat  Britain,  or  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Tarred  and  gravelled  paper,  which  have  been  so  extenavely  naed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  after  a  thorough  experiment,  have  gone  into  ahnoet 
universal  disrepute.  All  these  adaptations  for  roo&  have  objections  mom  or 
less  serious,  eitner  on  account  of  the  cost,  security,  combustibility,  periahable- 
ness,  or  failure  in  other  respects,  to  answer  their  mtended  design. 

The  Anhydrous  Composition,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  seems  to  meet  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  so  much  better  than  any  other  material,  that  if 
half  that  is  claimed  for  it  is  proved,  it  must  eventually  supersede  aU  othff 
materials  now  employed  for  such  purposes.  Those  who  are  oonversmit  with 
this  composition  claim  for  it  as  an  efiective  and  invaluable  resistant  of  water ; 
and,  hence,  a  roof  made  of  it  can  never  leak.  Being  inoombustiUey  it  can 
not  take  fire.  Such  is  its  nature,  that  it  can  never  wear  out  or  decay.  U  is 
a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  cold,  and,  hence,  tends  to  secure  a  oool  tempo^ 
ature  to  upper  rooms  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  a  moderate  temperatWB  in 
winter.  As  the  materials  that  compose  it  are  found  in  ^eat  abundanoa  in 
every  state  of  the  Union,  it  is  universally  accessible.  It  u  cheapo  than  mar 
other  permanent  roof.  It  may  be  put  on  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  la 
equally  adapted  to  all  climates,  and  to  every  tenmemture^  both  of  <bkl  and 
hot ;  both  wet  and  dry.  It  may  be  manufactured  by  fixtnrss  of  very  tnflmg 
expense,  in  every  city  and  principal  district  of  the  land.  These  e](oellent 
qualities  of  this  article  may  be  regarded  as  facts  established  both  by  experi- 
ment and  the  ordeal  of  scientific  analysis.  U  broken  by  violenoe,  or  other 
cause,  it  is  easily  repaired.  On  all  other  points,  this  composition  soUbitB  the 
careful  and  thorough  scrutiny  of  the  public 

It  may  be  applied  to  roofs  peiifiaotly  flat,  or  in  situations  where  the  water 
may  remain  on  them  for  any  length  of  time,  as  the  water  will  never  pene- 
trate the  composition.  8ods  of  grass  may  be  placed  on  it,  and  seeds  planted 
and  cultivated  in  the  soil,  and  vet  the  dampness  will  not  penetrate  the  root 
It  is  readily  applied,  also^  to  leaky  roofr  in  any  situation,  whether  oovered  with 
tin,  shingles,  sand,  or  other  materials,  without  removing  the  old  material ; 
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nor  do  rood  thus  treated  require  any  outlay  for  paint,  or  other  subetanoeB, 
with  which  to  keep  it  in  good  order.  Gutters  as  well  as  roofs  are  treated 
with  this  composition.  It  is  also  useful  for  damp  wails,  to  secure  dryness  , 
and  in  the  construction  of  vaults  under  sidewalks,  in  cemeteries  and  cellars  , 
and  to  repair  them  when  injured  by  the  dripping  of  water.  If  used  under 
sidewalks,  and  in  other  similar  conditions,  it  prevents  the  percolation  of 
water  and  its  pernicious  consequences. 

It  is  also  well  fitted  for  deafening  floors,  and  thus  preventing  injury  to 
plastering  by  leakage  of  water  through  them. 

This  Auhydrous  Composition,  with  a  little  variation  of  material,  and  differ- 
ent preparation,  may  be  made  into  a  plaster,  and  appKed  to  the  outside  of 
the  walls  of  brick  and  wooden  buildings,  in  imitation  of  granite*  brown  stone, 
or  any  description  of  marble,  white  or  clouded. 

This  is  claiming  a  great  deal  for  any  material,  applied  for  such  purposes, 
and  it  may,  hereafter,  be  found  that  we  are  in  err^  in  respect  to  it.  But  we 
present  the  claims  of  those  interested  in  it,  {witl  ^^'^mc  ^iLm^tHiui^)  afui  ,^^^ 
far  as  evidence  is  furnished  to  us  personally,  tliat  ih^Ke  elaimi»  are  welJ 
founded  from  the  evidence  furnished  us.  From  lbt5  L^vicleticd  furui^beJ  ^^ 
we  are  induced  to  regard  this  a  very  valuable  materiaL  We  otight^  nj^^,' 
to  add  that  it  is  not  costly,  but  is  comparatively  cheap,  tt^  fiir  as  iiist  oost  ia 
concerned. 


TAB  WATER-POW£R  ON  THE  POTOMAC. 

Wb  have  recently  received  a  pamphlet  containing  a  minute  description  of 
the  Water-Power  of  "  The  Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Company"  on  the  Po- 
tomac, opposite  Washington  and  Georgetown.  The  leffislature  of  Virginia 
\\SA  incorporated  the  town  of  Potomac,  at  the  Great  Falls.  The  surface  of 
the  territory  thus  incorporated  is  undulating,  and  abounds  with  springs  of 
the  purest  water,  and  the  adjacent  country  is  very  beautiful.  This  town  of 
Potomac  is,  from  Georgetown,  fourteen  miles ;  from  Washington  City,  fifteen, 
and  from  Alexandria  about  twenty  miles.  It  includes  quarries  of  building 
stones,  clay  for  bricks,  and  an'  abundance  of  timbers.  Lime  and  cement  are 
easily  procured. 

The  Water-Power  is  immense;  the  fall  being  nearly  eighty  feet.  A  wing 
dam  is  also  contemplated,  raising  it  ^ye  feet  more.  The  ^fanufacturing'Oom- 
pany  was  incorporated  in  May,  1862,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  with  a 
capital  of  one  million  of  dollars.  The  privileges  granted  them,  besides  those 
named,  are  of  very  great  value.  Among  these  is  a  charter  from  the  state  of 
Maryland,  authorizing  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  uniting  the  town 
with  the  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  and  from  Virginia,  for  a  railroad  to 
inteiBect  with  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad. 

The  area  of  the  water  way,  at  Little  Falls,  is  2,040  square  feet;  the  su- 
perficial velocity,  68  feet  per  minute ;  the  true  mean  velocity  is  66  feet ;  and. 
hence,  the  quantity  running  is  114,240  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  property 
has  been  surveyed  ;  the  head-gates,  guard-walls  and  dam,  have  been  located 
by  skillful  engineers,  John  and  Stewart  Chase,  of  Mass.,  and  Asa  Jackson,  of 
Leesbnrg,  Va.  Extensive  maps  are  attached  to  the  description,  and  the 
whole  is  ready  for  any  enterprising  manufacturers,  or  capitalists,  who  will 
unite  in  the  improvement  of  this  tremendous  water-power.  Mr.  Hidl  Neihon, 
of  Washington,  D.  0.,  is  President  of  the  Company. 
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THE    STBBNOTH     OF    BEAMS. 

In  the  paper  under  this  heading,  in  the  January  number  of  this  Journal,  it 
was  found  that  the  formula  for  the  strength  of  beama  waa 

bd* 
\V -C 

in  which  W  »«  the  breaking  weight  of  the  beam ;  —  6  «»  its  breadth ;  d  -« 
its  depth ;  /  »■  ita  length,  and  C  =»  a  constant  quantity  deduced  from  expe- 
riment This  formula  is  applicable  when  the  load  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
beam.  If  the  strength  of  the  beam  is  just  sufficient  to  sustain  it  when  in  the 
Fig.  ^  middle,  it  will  be  more  than  enough 

when  at  any  other  point  For  if 
W  (Fig.  4)  be  the  greatest  weight 
that  a  beam  of  uniform  section 
will  support  in  the  middle,  D,  then 
the  greatest  W,  which  it  will  sup- 
port at  any  other  point,  P,  will  be 
found  by  the  proportion. 

APxPB:ADxDB::W:W' 
W  -  W  (A  D  X  D  B) 
(A  P  X  P  B) 

Therefore,  a  beam  of  uniform  section  throughout,  to  be  used  for  sustaining  a 
movable  weight,  as  a  bridge  does  a  carriage,  is  unnecessarily  strong  at  all 
other  points,  when  it  is  of  just  sufficient  strength  at  the  centre.  Indeed,  this 
is  evident  at  first  sight ;  for  it  ia  obvious  that  the  leverage  exerted  by  the 
weight,  W,  acting  at  the  distances  D  A  and  D  B  from  the  abutments,  is 
greater  than  that  exerted  by  the  same  weight  acting  at  the  diatances  A  P 
and  P  B. 

Theoretically,  then,  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  beam  should  continually 
diminish  from  the  centre  toward  each  end,  in  the  ratio  of  the  rectangles  ci 
the  segments ;  that  is,  the  section  at  the  point  P  ahould  be  leas  than  the 
section  at  the  point  D,  in  the  proportion  that  A  P  X  P  B  is  leas  than 
A  D  X  D  B  ;  so  that  at  the  abutments  the  beam  would  have  tapered  to  a 
point 

But  here  we  come  to  the  broad  distinction  existing  between  the  strain 
and  the  simple  weight  of  the  load,  between  the  tendency  toward  the  fracture 
of  the  beam  and  the  pressure  upon  the  abutments.  The  load  has  a  two-fold 
effect,  the  former  of  which  alone  we  have  been  considering.  The  one  is  the 
simple  action  of  the  weight  itself^  while  the  other  is  the  action  of  the  weight 
in  conjunction  with  the  leverage.  Thus,  suppose  50  lbs.  to  be  suspended 
from  the  end  of  a  beam  10  feet  long,  the  strain  exerted  will  be  50  x  10  «-■ 
500  lbs.,  while  the  weight  which  the  abutment  is  called  upon  to  sustain  is 
only  50  lbs.  The  strain,  from  a  constant  load,  varies,  of  course,  as  its  dis^ 
tance  from  the  abutment,  while  the  weight  remains  constant  for  any  distance. 
And  the  cross  section  of  the  beam  must  be  of  sufficient  area  to  support  this 
weight;  therefore,  it  cannot  taper  to. a  point,  as  the  equation  would  seem  to 
indicate.  However,  as  the  weight  is  generally  so  small  in  proportion  to  the 
strain,  it  is  scientifically  proper  that  a  beam,  intended  for  the  support  of 
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moyable  loads,  should  be  smaller  at  the  end  than  in  the  middle  ;  and  this  is 
generally  or  often  the  case  with  bridge  chords,  Ac 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself  was  no- 
thing ;  but,  practicallj,  we  will  hardly  find  uiis  supposition  a  correct  one. 
Hie  weight  of  the  beam  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  many  times  is 
a  moat  important  element  in  the  calculation.  Thus,  the  greatest  load  that 
can  ever  in  practice  be  placed  upon  the  Britannia  Tubmar  Bridge,  over 
Menai  straits,  would  be  a  tram  of  locomotive  engines,  extendiog  from  end  to 
end,  and  would  weigh  about  1,500  tons.  But  the  weight  of  the  bridge  itself 
is  nearly  11,000  tons. 

The  effect  of  this  weight  is,  of  course,  simiUr  to  that  of  a  load  equally 
distributed  throughout  uie  entire  length  of  the  beam,  and  is  to  be  estimated 
as  such.  The  weight  of  each  half  of  the  beam  may  be  supposed  to  be  col- 
lected at  its  centre  of  gravity,  t.  e.,  half  way  between  the  abutment  and  the 
centre  of  the  beam,  or  at  a  distance  of  ^  /  from  the  abutment  Designating 
the  weight  of  the  half  beam  by  w^  the  expression  for  the  strain  will  be 

w  X  il  =^  —^  That  is,  the  strain  resulting  from  the  weight  of  the  half 

beam  is  equal  to  one-fourth  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  beam  into  its 
weight 

Suppose  the  weieht,  10,  to  be  accumulated  at  the  middle  of  the  beam.  It 
woula  then  act  wiu  the  leverage,  i  ly  instead  of  ^^  as  before,  and  the  ex- 
pression for  the  strain  will  become  -— .    Therefore,  a  beam  will  sustain  a 

twice  heavier  load  when  equally  distributed  than  when  accumulated  at  the 
centre. 

This  may.  be  illustrated  somewhat  more  pracfacally  by  means  of  a  dia- 
gram, and  as  it  shows  the  prime  importance  of  taking  the  leverage  into  ac- 
eount  in  questions  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  well  so  to  explain  it 

Fig.C. Let  A  B  (Fig.  6)  be 

a  beam,  resting  upon 
the  supports,  A  and  B, 
at  the  ends.  Let  D  C 
and  0  E  be  weights, 
resting  upon  chocks  at 
D,C,and£.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  effect  is  the  same  as  though  they  were  eHqually  distributed  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  beam.  One-half  of  the  weight  D  0,  is  sustained 
at  D,  and  the  other  half  at  0,  and  the  like  is  true  of  Uie  weight  0  K  But 
the  parts  sustain^  at  D  and  £,  immediately  over  the  abutments,  act  without 
leverage,  and  consequently  exert  no  fracturing  strain.  The  parts  sustained 
at  O  act  with  a  leverage,  A  C,  or  its  equal,  0  B,  and,  therefore,  they  alone 
tend  toward  fracture.  But  the  weight  sustained  at  C  is  only  hfdf  the  entire 
weight  The  other  half  rests  upon  D  and  E ;  therefore  the  beam  will  sup- 
port a  weight,  if  equally  distributed,  equal  to  twice  that  which  it  can  sustain 
if  accumulated  at  the  middle. 

Hie  wdght  of  a  single  beam,  as  compared  with  the  load  which,  in  struc- 
tures of  various  kinds,  it  is  called  on  to  sustain,  is  generally  of  trivial  moment, 
and  may,  in  many  instances,  be  safely  omitted  in  the  calculation.  But  in 
large  *'  built  beams,''  such  as  bridges  and  trusses  of  any  description,  it  is  of 
great  importance,  and  must  be  carefully  prepared  for.  In  cases  like  this,  an 
estimate  must  first  be  made  of  the  dimensions  of  the  frame  necessary  for  the 
91 
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support  of  its  own  weight,  and  then  afterward  those  dimensioiis  mi»t  be 
modified,  so  as  to  sustsin,  in  additioD,  the  load  about  to  be  imposed. 

To  iUostrate  the  mode  of  doiog  this,  let  na  take  one  or  two  examples. 

An  example  given  in  the  previons  aKicle  was — What  is  the  breaking 
weight  of  a  beam  of  oak,  10  inches  broad,  12  ioches  deep,  and  14  feet  lonjrf 
Hie  answer  was  found  to  be  14,631  lbs.  This,  of  course,  includes  the  weight 
of  the  beam  iUtelf.  We  wish  to  find  how  mueh  weight  can  be  placed  upon 
the  beam  in  addition  to  its  own'weight  Oak  weighs  about  86  Iba.  per  cubic 
foot.  The  weight  of  the  beam  then  will  be  about  420  lbs.  This  weight 
being  equally  distributed,  is  equivalent  to  210  lbs.  placed  at  the  centre.  The 
breaking  weight  proper  then,  that  is,  the  weight  of  the  imposed  load,  will  be 
14,381  —  2^10  —  14,121  lbs.,  or  26,242  lbs.  equally  distributed. 

Take  another  example. 

Seasoned  pitch-pine  weighs  about  30  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  What  must  be 
the  length  of  a  stick  of  this  maieriHl,  12  inches  fquare,  that  the  brenking- 
weight,  saspended  from  the  middle,  exctuiiive  of  its  own  weight,  maj  be 

10,000  lbs  f    In  the  eqnation,  W  -»  i^  O  as  applied  to  this  caae,  aU  the 

quantities  are  known,  except  W  and  I;  the  first  of  which  is  the  entire  wefghf^ 
and  the  other,  the  leigth  of  the  stick  in  feet  8ince  the  sectional  area  of  the 
]beam  is  a  square  foot,  there  will  be  as  many  cubic  feet  in  its  bulk  as  there 
are  linear  f«et  in  its  length ;  and  each  one  of  these  weighing  30  Ihs.,  the 
weight  of  the  beam  will  be  represented  by  30  L  But  this  we^ht,  30  l,  la 
equally  distributed ;  its  effect  16  therefore  equivalent  to  15  A  suspended  from 
the  middle.  The  entire  breaking-w«ight  of  the  beam,  therefore^  will  he 
10,000  -f-  15  /.     By  the  table  given  in  the  previous  number,  we  find  C  »« 

1,632.  And  substituting  these  values  in  the  eqi^ation  W  »*«  -—  C,  we  h%rt 

10,000  +  15/-liAi*ll632-.!2EJLi51« 
12/  12/ 

235003 


.  / 

15  /  *  +;  10,000  /  —  235006  . 

/*X  606,66/-^  15067.2  a  qoadratio  efution,  whtbk, 
being  solved,  gives 

i^  22.7(1. 

• 

Id  like  manner,  the  equation  may  be  solved  for  any  other  of  the  dineB- 
sious ;  aa  far  inatavce,  to  find  W,  we  have 

W  +  15  X  22.7  —  ??5^  —10852.6 
22.7 

W—  10352.8  — 16  X  22.7  — 10,012.8 Iba.,  uliidi 
ia  within  a  fraction  of  the  value  of  W,  as  first  given. 

For  trussed  bridges,  trussed  frames,  and  such  built  beann,  a  shorter  way 
may  be  adopted. 

Suppose  a  truss  supported  at  each  end,  and  loaded  in  the  middle ;  or  what 
is  the  same  thins:«  for  our  purpose,  supported  at  one  end,  and  loaded  at  the 
other.  Let  the  imposed  weight  be  represented  by  W,  and  the  weight  of  the 
trujss  itself  by  w.  Let  k  be  the  height  of  the  truss,  and  /  its  length.  It  ia 
required  to  find  the  uliiinate  strength  of  each  of  the  two  chords,  upper  and 
lower  —  S. 
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The  efyct  of  the  load,  W,  acting  at  the  diataoce,  ^  is  represented  by  W  I. 
The  effect  of  the  weight^  f«,  aettug  at  tlid  dittaneo,  |  i;  (ito  eefitre  of  graav^ 

is  represented  by  —.    lli,e  sum  of  the  tvo  is  W  /  +  ^ 
2  SI 

The  effect  of  the  strength  or  .resistance,  S,  of  the  upper  chord,  acting  at 

liie  distance,  ^  h,  from  the  neutral  axis,  is  repredented  by  S  X  f^ ;  and  that 

of  the  lower  chord  is  the  same.  The  sum  of  the  two  (S  X  i  ^)  +  (S  X  i  &) 

"»8  A,  which  will  be  equivalent  to  the  straining  force  of  the  entire  load — 

thai  is, 

SA  — W/  +  !^  :  whence 
2 

B—  2  ^^  ^^  ^\  —  Strength  of  chord. 
(     2A        ) 

It  should  be  remarked  that  2,  as  here  employed,  represents  the  length  of 
tlie  trass  supported  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other.  If  the  equation  be 
used  with  reference  to  a  truss  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  mid* 
dle^  I  must  be  hahred,  and  the  equation  will  become 

^  (      4A      ) 

To  apply  this  equation,  suppose  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  strength  and  sice 
of  chord  necessary  for  a  truss  bridge  of  180  feet  span,  and  weighing  240,000 
lbs.,  and  to  bear  an  imposed  load  of  4,000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  (which  is  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  any  ordinary  bridge  is  ever  required  to  sustain.)  The 
whole  imposed  load  on  the  bridge  will  be  720,000  lbs.,  of  which  each  truss 
will  support  one  half,  or  860,000  lbs.,  and  each  half  truss  180,000  lbs.  (By 
each  half  trus9,  is  meant  that  part  between  one  of  the  abutments  and  the 
middle  of  the  truss.)  In  this  ca^^e,  then,  W  —  180,000  and  to  »>  240,000. 
Let  A"-  18  ft.  while  2—180  ft.  Substituting  these  quantities  in  the 
^^[natioD  abova^  we  have 

8  ^  180  (/^Q-^Q^  +  ^^Q-^QQ;  -  180  X  8888i 

8  —  1,499,999  lbs.— say  1,600,000  lbs. 

Assuming  8,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  sectional  area  as  the  breaking 
weight  of  the  chords,  we  have  187.5  square  inches  as  the  necessary  *area  of 
seetiun  of  each  chord  at  the  middle. 

The  same  e<{uation  can  be  solved  for  any  one  of  the  quantities  oontatned 
in  it,  when  the  rest  are  known. 

The  legitimate  strain  created  by  a  movable  load,  such  as  a  train  of  cms 
paaaiDg  over  a  bri()ge,  is  to  be  estimated  like  all  other  similar  strains.  It  is 
greatest  when  thet  lofd  is  at  th6  middle,  and  diminishes  as  it  approaobes 
eitlier  end,  in  the  proportion  above  stated.  The  effect  of  the  load  at  each 
point  in  its  progress  can  be  easily  found  from  the  formulae  before  given. 
The  vibraHf*n  necessarily  attending  the  passage  of  such  a  burden  as  a  heavy 
train  of  cars,  is  to  be. estimated  on  other  principles,  that  do  not  come  within 
tbe  scope  of  the  present  purpose.  Provision  is  generally  made  against  such 
vibration  by  a  system: of  stiffening  and  bracing.  Therefore,  the  truss  for  a 
bridge  i»  necessarily  somewhat  more  complicated  than  that  for  tbe  support 
of  A  roof,  or  ai^y  Mintlaf  stationary  permanent^  load. 

Let  as  6nd,  from  the  dimensions  of  the  beam,  and  the  breaking  weight  as 
diiUi,  some  formula  which  may  serve  as  an  expression  for  the  strain  per 
square  inch  of  sectional  area. 
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Fig.  6. 


If  W  (Fig.  6)  be  the 
breftkiDg  weight  at  the  cen- 
tre, then  the  load  supported 
by  the  half  beam,  B  £,inll 
be  i  W.  The  leogdi  of 
the  whole  beam,  D  S,  b  2, 
and  that  of  the  half  beamy 
B  E,  is  I  ^  The  loTacage 
is  equal  to  this  length,  S- 
vided  bj  the  depth,  A  B 
-»  c?  of  the  beam,  and  will 

be,  therefore,  •^,  which  is  equivalent  to  —j.    The  product  of  this  lererage 

into.the  weight,  i  W,  will  represent  the  entire  strain  on  the  crosa  section, 

/  WI 

_  X  i  W  —  _  ,  which,  divided  by  b  rf,  the  expression  for  the  seetioiial 

area,  will  be  the  strain  {)er  square  inch ;  and  the  formula  will  be 
H  —    ^^    :  —  that  IB 

the  strain,  per  square  inch,  equals  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  beam  into 
the  entire  weight  required  to  break  it  at  the  centre,  divided  bj  four  times  the 
product  of  the  sectional  area  and  depth — all  the  dimenuons  being  of  tlM 
same  denomination,  t.  e.y  all  in  inches,  or  all  in  feet 

Take  the  example  first  given.    A  beam  of  oak,  14  feet  long,  10  incbes 
thick,  and  12  inches  deep,  just  breaks  under  a  weight  at  the  centre — induding 
its  own — of  14,331  lbs.     What  is  the  strain  per  square  inch  of  section! 
14,3S1  X  (14  j<  12)  ^  2407608 
4  X  10  X  12' ~  5760 


H  = 


'^°  =  418  —  which  is 


one-fourth  of  the  number  given  as  the  value  of  the  constant  G  for  this  mate- 
rial. Indeed,  we  might  have  reached  the  same  result  from  the  equation 
itself.     For,  substituting  for  W  its  value,  as  given  in  the  formula 

W  —a  — —  C,  and,  reducing,  we  find  H  «=  ^  C. 

This  is  applicable  for  single,  unassisted  beams.  But  it  is  eyident  thai  a 
disposition  of  several  beams  may  be  made,  such  that  one  may  assiit  mad 
support  the  other.  Such  is  the  case  in  an  ordinary  truss.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  well  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  the  simple  but  effectual  nume  is 
constructed : 

Fig.  7.  A  A  (R^.  7)  and  B 

B  arethe<£orda.  €  e 
cT  &Cn  are  the  tiea,  and 
d  d  and  d""  are  the 
braces.  Suppose  a  load 
to  be  snspended  from 
the  lower  chord,  A  A. 
It  is  commnntcated  hj 
the  tie,  c,  to  the  npper 
chord,  B  B,  where  it  is 
divided  and  transferred 
each  way  down  the 
braces,  d  and  cf,  back  to  the  chord,  A  A ;  here  it  i^  again  carried  to  the 
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• '  ^per  chord  by  the  tieB,  e  and  e\  whence  it  iB  again  sent  down  by  the  braoes, 
dr  and  d\  and  so  on,  until  it  reaoheB  the  abntmentB  at  each  end.  Thos,  the 
priDoiple  of  the  trusa  ia  amply  that  of  dietribotion.  Strain  is  not  allowed  to 
«o]ioentrate  itself  at  any  one  point,  but.  is  continually  shifted  and  scattered. 
Hence  it  is  obviona,  that  the  standard  for  the  strength  of  truss  chords  must 
be  very  much  higher  than  that  for  mere  unassisted  similar  beams ;  and  the 
beam  which,  single,  would  support  one  thousand  pounds,  may  suffer  with 
safety  the  imposition  of  a  far  heavier  load,  if  forming  the  chord  of  a  judi- 
eiousJy  constructed  truss.  Hence  there  is  no  necessary  contradiction  in  the 
asaumption  previously  made  of  the  strength,  per  square  inch,  of  a  bridge 
ohord  at  8000  lbs.  The  beam  itself  is,  of  course,  no  stronger,  or  more 
capable  of  endurance,  but  it  is  so  disposed,  that  the  load  placed  upon  it  is 
shifted  and  thrown  off.  G.  £. 

P.  S. — In  my  article  in  the  January  number  occur  two  or  three  misprints, 
which  rather  interfere  with  a  correct  understanding  of  the  text.  On  page 
412,  the  words,  ^  that  of,"  in  the  twenty-ninth  line  from  the  top,  should  be 
omitted.  In  the  thirtieth  line,  for  *'E.  W.,"  read  "  4  W."  In  the  thirty- 
first  and  thirty-second  lines,  for  "a?"  between  "a?/,"  and  "P,'*  and,  also,  be- 
tween**/ E,"  and  **  W,"  read  "  X  ^  the  sign  of  multiplication.  In  the  thirty- 
fourth  line  strike  out  the  word  "  the,"  before  "  P ;"  and  in  the  thirty-fiWi 
line^  insert  "  inversely,"  between  **  varies"  and  "  as,"  and,  also,  between 
"ia"  and  "as." 
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Tma  art  is  now  attracting  much  attention  from  the  public,  in  virtue,  not  only 
of  the  rare  beauty  of  its  results,  but,  of  its  diverse  and  infinite  applicability  to 
tlie  reproduction  of  every  variety  of  object  Following  appropriately  in  the 
wake  of  the  daguerreotype  art,  it  has  opened  a  new  field,  and  awakened  a 
now  interest  in  its  growth  and  perpetuity.  The  first  public  dawning  of  the 
dagfterreotypic  art  was  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  on 
the  one  hand,  and  distrust  and  jeidousy  on  the  part  of  artists.  It,  however, 
made  its  way,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  men  of  taste,  skill,  and  energy,  has 
at  length  become  a  recognized  and  leading  feature  in  the  world  of  art 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  our  readers  to  detail  the  distinction 
betweMi  the  daguerreotypic  and  photographic  processes.  The  daguerreo- 
type, aa  is  wen  known,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  light  upon  a  preparation 
of  chiemicals  upon  the  surrace  of  a  highly-polished,  metallic  plate.  The  re- 
veraal  of  the  object. daguerreotyped  is  a  necessity  of  this  process.  The  pro* 
duction  of  photographs,  though  similar,  differs  in  the  respect  that  impression 
is  first  taken  upon  a  plain  surCsce,  and  from  thence  transferred  by  the  action 
of  Jight,, to  chemically  prepared  paper,  the  transfer  again  reversing  the  im- 
.preaaion,  and  thus  bringing  it  back  to  its  original  position.  The  effect  upon 
the  glwa  being  durable,  the  number  of  impressions  may  be  multiplied  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  at  a  comparatively  nominal  expense.  This  feature  is  a 
specially  important  one,  as  it  affords  to  clubs,  associations,  or  persons  deeiroDS 
of  possessing  themselves  of  portraits  of  any  distinguished  individual,  ample 
fiicyities  for  doing  so.  So  much  for  the  modui  operandi  of  the  art  Its  ad- 
vantages, in  point  of  merit,  over  the  daguerreotype,  are  briefly  these :  A 
more  delicate  softness  of  tint  and  transparency  of  shadow,  and  an  entire  free- 
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dom  from  the  reflected  glare  of  the  metallic  pbtee.    Tbeae,  together  ^^iflP 
oetiain  techokal  adfantages,  fiamiliar  only  to  the  artist,  and  the  iMsulty  of  r^  ^ 
dnplioatioo,  oooatitute  its  chief  claims  to  pre-emioenee.    Its  applicability  to 
arobiteotural  views,  scenery,  mechanism,  or  any  object  requinng  deamessiyet 
delicacy  of  outline,  is  also  a  prominent  feature  of  excellence. 

We  look  forwaid,  and  not  far  in  the  future,  to  the  time  when  thetraveDei's 
paraphernalia  will  be  incomplete  without  a  photographic  apparatus.  Of 
oourse  the  result  of  this  wide  practice  of  the  art  will  Im  not  only  to  familiaiise 
us  with  the  architectural  and  Ecenic  features  of  countries,  of  which  we  can 
now  know  but  little  through  the  medittn>  of  Terbal  or  engraved  descriptioo^ 
but  to  impel  the  artist  to  a  more  earnest  study,  and  a  more  correct  raaliaa- 
tion  of  the  importance  of  truth  in  art.  For,  with  the  perfection  of  photo- 
graphic 'perspectives,  the  correct  and  delicate  shading  of  its  fairy  pencil* 
challenging  tneir  study,  and  provoking  their  emulation,  artists  can  not  fail 
to  approach  nearer  to  the  ultimate  standard  of  excellence — truth. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  great  capacity  for  good  which  the  art  pos- 
sesses, it  embodies  in  no  less  a  degree  the  elements  which  may  be  turned 
against  the  interests  of  art  with  fatal  power.  Its  aESumption  by  men  whose 
sole  object  is  gain,  and  its  consequent  degradation,  render  it  a  convenient 
vehicle  for  the  dissemination  and  perpetuation  of  crude  and  uncultured  ideas 
of  art  Unliice  the  daguerreotype,  its  susceptibility  of  being  colored,  either 
in  oil  or  water  colors,  enhances  and  aggravates  the  danger.  For,  if  the  in- 
ferior execution,  the  degraded  pandering  to  a  ridiculous  taste  for  high  colon 
is  more  generally  sought,  who  can  doubt  but  it  will  be  readily  obtained ;  or 
who  can  doubt  that  the  result  of  such  a  condition  of  the  photographic  art, 
would  entail  a  serious  injury  upon  the  cherished  interests  of  public  taste,  and 
a  fostering  of  the  love  for  objects  of  the  beautiful. 

The  studio  of  Mr.  Brady,  of  this  city,  furnishes  many  fine  specimens  of  the 
daguerreian  art,  and  this  encourage  us  to  hope  that  his  attempts  to  perfect 
this  new  discovery  will  not  be  in  vain.  Indeed,  he  has  already  produced 
some  excellent  pictures.  If  he  develops  its  wonderful  capabilities^  and  ren- 
ders it  an  aid  to  the  sister  arts,  and  a  universal  teacher  of  the  true  and  the 
beautiful,  he  will  add  another  to  the  many  laurels  he  has  already  won. 


Wbttb  Goldbn  Punt  Wbsat. — A  sample  of  this  superior  wheat  was 
exhibited  by  William  Stavely,  Esq.,  at  the  recent  fiiir  in  Bucks  oennljir,  and 
attracted  unusual  attention  and  commendation.  The  grains  were  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary  white  wheat,  round  and  plump;  while  the 
color  was  about  the  same  as  the  old,  and  with  the  millers,  a  fav<ffite  Taiiety. 
Mr.  Stavely  informs  us  that  he  sowed  two  bushels  on  an  acre  last  fall,  vrlndi 
produced  about  twenty-five  bushels  last  harvest  The  ground  upon  which  it 
grew,  he  does  not  think  the  best,  and  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  pro- 
duced about  the  same  amount  of  Mediterranean  wheat  As  an  evidence  of 
tbe  estimation  in  which  he  holds  it,  we  may  add  that  he  has  put  the  vdiole 
iWenty-five  bushels  in  the  ground  for  next  year's  crop. — Farm  J&miuU, 

Alobrnbt  OitTLB. — p.  T.  Bamum  has  imported  two  cows  and  ahull  of 
the  Aldemey  breed.  They  came  from  London  in  die  ship  Splendid,  and 
are  intended  for  his  farm  in  Bridgeport,  Gt 
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Tbb  annexed  engravings  are  views  of  an  improved  machine  for  making 
chain  links,  and  were  aent  to  us  bj  Mr.  Arcalous  Wjckoff,  Oolombua,  Ohio, 
to  whom  a  patent  Was  granted  on  the  14th  of  :Ia8t  February. 

f!ignre  1  is  a  aide  elevation  of  the  machine;  figure  2  is  a  detached  view, 
exbil^ting  on  the  under  aide  tl^e  cutter  and  bender  of  the  wire  in  its  horiion- 
^movement ;  figure .8  is  a  detiu^ed  view  of  a  portion  of  figure  1,  to  ehow 
(tie  action  of  the  vertical  bender,  sleeve,  and  lever,  giving  the  middle  bend  of 
Ae  link.    Similar  letters  refer  to  like  piEirts  on  the  three  figures. 

This  improvement  in  machiues  for  making  chains  oonsiats  in  gi^g  the 
grip  and  middle  bend  of  the  link,  cutting  the  wire  the  requisite  length,  and 
bediding  both  ends  of  it.simultaneously,  and,  by  an  automatic  movement,  de- 
livering the  formed  link  ready  for  joining  in  a  continuous  chain. 

In  figure  l^x  x  represent  a  solid  table.  A  is  the  pulley  to  which  the 
power  is  applied,  carrying  on  its  shaft  a  pinion,  B,  giving  motion  to  the 
driving  wheel,  0,  on  shaft,  G ;  D  and  £  are  cams  on  the  horizontal  shaft,  0, 
for  operating  the^  bars,  O  and  N ;  F  is  a  large  cam  also  on  the  sh^ft*  0, 
whicoy  striking  against  the  end  of  the  bar,  carrying  rack,  H,  gives  an  inter- 
flnHent  motion  to  the  pinion,  E,  placed  on  a  vertical  shaft,  which  also  carries 
a  bevel  pinion  (placed  under  E  for  giving  motion  to  L,  carrying  a  sleeve,)  on 
tfie  outer  end  of  which  is  a  bending  arm,  which,  in  its  semi'-revolution,  forms 
^■16  eye  of  the  link ;  M  is  a  pinion  {driven  by  K)  which  is  placed  on  a  verti- 
eal  abaft;  and  also  carrying  a  sleeve,  on  the  end  of  which  is  secured  the  knife 
or  die,/  for  cutting  the  wire  into  suitable  lengths,  and,  Hkewiie,  for  benditag 
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the  other  eye  of  each  link ;  O  is  a  bar  moved  by  cam  £,  it  operates  a  levar, 
R,  for  giriDg  the  middle  bend  to  the  link,  and  holding  or  clamping  the  wire 
while  l^ing  cut  by/  and  stationary  die,  g^  also  retaining  it  until  the  link  ia 
formed ;  I?  is  a  bar  moyed  by  cam,  D,  operating  the  ptnion,  M,  by  strikinff 
a  etud  while  the  wire  is  cutting ;  P  is  a  gauge  (operated  on  by  a  set  screw^ 
for  graduating  the  pressure  of  the  angular  end  of  the  slide  bar,  0,  on  the 
lever,  R,  in  giving  the  middle  bend  and  grip  to  the  link  S  Y  is  a  sliding  bar 
for  closing  the  opening,  8,  figure  2,  through  which  the  wire  is  fed ;  it  is 
pressed  by  the  back  of  the  cutter,/,  which  contracts  the  helical  spring,  10, 
on  the  shank  of  Y ;  this  spring  re-acts  the  moment  the  pressure  is  removed, 
and  the  bar,  Y,  is  forced  back,  and  closes  the  opening,  8,  while  the  eyea  of 
the  link  are  forming ;  T  T  are  small,  flat  springs,  having  stub  bolts  or  pins 
working  in  inclined  grooves  in  the  ends  of  the  sleeves  or  pinions,  M  and  L ; 
they  are  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the  link  formed  on  the  mandrek,  e 
and  h.  The  mandrel,  6,  is  the  one  around  which  the  end  of  the  wire  is  carried 
horizontally  by  the  die,/  in  forming  one  eye ;  c  is  the  mandrel  around  which 
the  wire  is  carried  vertically  by  the  bender  on  the  sleeve  of  L,  simnltaneoosly 
with  the  formation  of  the  other  eye  on  6  ;  G  is  a  cam  secured  on  the  side  of 
cam  F,  and,  in  its  revolutions,  operating  on  lever,  I,  draws  back  the  rack,  H, 
giving  a  reverse  movement  to  all  the  pinions  except  B,  the  rod,  Y,  being 
moved  by  the  back  of  the  die,/  permits  the  wire  to  be  fed  in  opening  8. 

The  operation  is  as  follows : — A  wire  being  introduced  in  opening  8,  and 
held  at  a  slight  angle,  is  forced  against  the  adjustable  stop,  12,  passing 
through  a  guide  near  to  that  side ;  Uie  angular  projection,  4,  on  lever,  B^  is 
brought  to  bear  diagonally  on  the  wire,  and,  forcing  it  up  between  the  pina, 
c  and  5,  by  means  of  cam,  £,  operating  on  bar,  O,  and  forcing  the  anpralar 
projection  thereon  under  the  lever,  R,  raises  it,  and  thus  gives  the  middle 
bend  to  the  wire,  and  securely  clamping  it  between  the  pins,  and  against  the 
plates.  The  die,/  is  now  moved  by  the  semi-revolution  of  pinion,  M,  acted 
on  by  bar,  N,  and  cam,  D,  and  cuts  off  the  wire  rod  the  requisite  length  for 
a  link,  at  the  same  time  carrying  it  horizontally  around  the  pin  or  mandrel, 
by  while  the  bender  on  the  sleeve  of  pinion,  L,  simultaneously  carries  the 
other  end  round  the  pin,  c ;  L  receiving  its  motion  from  the  miter  wheel 
under  E,  said  wheel  being  actuated  by  the  sliding  rack,  H,  and  cam,  F,  and 
completes  the  link.  The  springs,  T  T,  are  now  forced  outwards  by  Uie  pirn 
working  in  incKned  grooves  on  the  ends  of  the  sleeves,  and  thus  slide  the  eyes 
off  the  pins  or  mandrels,  e  and  5,  and  the  link  drops  from  the  machine  ready 
for  joining,  which  may  be  done  by  closing  the  eyes  by  hand,  but  much  more 
perfectly  by  machinery. 

This  machine,  now  in  operation  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  makes  about  aixtj 
links  per  minute,  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per 'day,  and  bends  them  readj 
for  use. 


Largx  Applxs. — ^Thomas  Pritchard,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  has  ahown  as  the 
finest  specimens  of  apples  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  country ;  many  of  them 
measured  fifteen  and  sixteen  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  twen^- 
eiffht  and  twenty-nine  ounces.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  fill  a  half-bushel  measiire. 
These  apples  were  raised  by  Nathan  Robinson  of  this  county,  on  trees  only 
three  years'  growth. — Oregonian, 
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A  CORIUBSPOKDSKT  of  the  NtvhEngland  Farmer  givea  the  following 
MCOTint  of  an  invention  of  Mr.  Daniels,  of  Vermont,  (of  Woodstock,  we  sup- 
pose, the  inventor  of  one  of  the  best  of  hay-cutters,)  which  he  saw  in  opera- 
tion on  the  farm  of  Col.  Stanley,  of  Methnen.  We  do  not  quite  compre- 
hend its  form,  but  its  efficiency  seems  very  evident.    The  writer  says : 

lixssRS.  Eeitors  :  In  passing  through  Methuen,  a  few  weeks  since,  I  had 
oocaaion  to  call  on  Col.  Charles  £.  Stanley,  of  that  town,  when  I  was  shown 
by  thai  gentleman  a  machine,  or  rather,  cutter,  belonging  to  him,  to  which 
hoTSe-power  ia  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  ]iml»  and  brush  at  the 
door.  It  is  called  **  Daniel's  Patent,"  of  Vermont,  being  very  much  on  the 
prindple  of  some  hay-cutters,  only  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Two  huge 
JnuTOs,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  one-half  inch  thick,  and  four  and  a  half 
in  width,  are  strongly  fastened  on  the  shaft  roll.  A  good  feed  roll  is  also 
applied.  Hard  w<x>d  limbs,  without  trimming,  that  are  not  more  than  three 
inches,  or  pine  that  are  not  more  than  four  and  one-half  inches  through  at 
the  butt,  are  cut  with  ease.  By  changing  the  gearing,  they  can  be  cut  any 
length  desired,  from  four  and  one-half  to  one  fourth  of  an  iuch  in  length. 
When  green  pine  limbs  are  cut  two  inches  long  and  spread  upon  a  floor  not 
more  than  ten  inches  in  depth,  they  will  dry  so  as  to  bum  well  in  a  week. 

Col.  Stanley  says  he  can  cut  limbs  and  brush  to  the  above  degree  of  fine- 
ness faster  than  a  smart  man^with  a  good  yoke  of  oxen,  can  haul  and  dump 
them  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  distant  The  advantage  of  cutting  it  so 
fine  is,  that  it  brings  much  scraggy  and  otherwise  worthless  brush,  up  to 
more  than  the  value  of  its  weight  in  solid  wood,  which,  in  these  times  of 
scarcity  tmd  high  prices  of  fuel,  is  an  object  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
overlooked.  C^l.  Stanley's  neighbors  bring  brush  to  him  to  be  cut  on  equal 
shares.  As  near  as  I  could  judge,  the  machine  will  do  the  work  of  forty 
men. 

The  reason  that  the  chips  dry  so  quick,  is,  that  they  are  not  cut  square  off, 
but  obliquely,  one  side  being  concave,  and  the  other  convex ;  consequently  they 
are  shattered  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  air  is  admitted  entirely  through  them^ 
and  the  drying  process  imediately  commences.  ****** 

Daw9tr%i  Jan,  16,  1866. 


MISCELLANKOUS. 

Turn  Orahgi  Water-Mblok. — ^Mr.  Peabody,  editor  of  the  Soil  of  the 
South,  Columbus,  Ga.,  has  lately  introduced  a  new  kind  of  water-melon, 
and  which,  from  its  singular  properties,  he  calls  the  orange  water-melon.  By 
enttiiig  the  rind,  as  you  peel  an  oraoee,  the  entire  skin  may  be  taken  off, 
leaTiDg  the  pulp  unbroken,  which^  with  a  little  care,  may  be  divided  as  you 
would  an  orange.  The  flavor  is  said  to  be  rery  fine,  and  it  has  proved 
iteelf  perfectly  hardy  in  this  State.  Mr.  P.  will,  on  receipt  of  a  dollar,  for- 
ward pre-paid  packages  of  the  seed. 

Gas  Lms. — ^Who  has  tried  gas  lime  as  a  manure,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 
An  answer  to  the  above  would  be  of  service  to  many  persons.  Who  of  our 
agricultural  chemists  can  give  its  virtues,  and  the  method  of  using  it  ? 
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Illutoib. — ^loexhaostible  coal  minefl  are  found  io  the  south  part  of  the 
State. '  Also  lead,  porcelaia-ciaj,  white  and  gray  marble,  aaltpetre,  ult 
marshes,  Epsom  salts,  and  pure  alum.  Shortly  the  lUipois  Oeotrsl  Rail- 
road, a  continuous  line  of  440  miles,  will  connect  this  region  with  Gsleoa. 

A  fine  quarry  of  slate  is  being  opened  hxlf  a  mile  from  the  Railroad 
Depot  in  Northfield,  upon  the  Land  of  B.  F.  Woodworth,  It  is  Tery  acwa- 
sible,  and,  we  doubt  not,  of  excellent  quality  for  roofing.  iSome  think,  tron 
the  dip  and  range,  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  quarry  with  the  slate  weafcof 
the  mountain.    Who  knows  the  riches  of  our  State  t 

Steam  Ouir  in  EiroLAin>. — A  London  correspondent  of  the  New-Tc^ 
Spirit  of  the  Times  says,  that  among  the  many  interesting  ezperimeota  that 
are  daily  performed  in  England,  is  Perkins*  Steam  Gkm,  which  just  nov  ii 
attracting  great  attention.  The  gun  is  fixed,  and  the  experiments  are  mad^ 
driving  out  balls  at  the  vAte  of  300  to  400  a  minute.  Mr.  Perkiss  hai 
offered  to  the  English  Grovernment  to  erect  a  single  steam  gun  that  shall  t^ 
Sebastopol,  or  any  other  Russian  stronghold,  at  a  distance  of  five  niies*  ^ 
proposes  to  send  a  ball  of  one  ton  weight  that  distanc^  and  with  muob 
greater  effect  than  with  powder  at  one-fifth  that  distance.  It  is  in  coDtemjH*' 
tion,  I  believe,  by  government,  to  give  ordem  for  the  manofacture  of  thiagsoi. 
in  order  that  the  experiments  may  be  tried. 

EAETBQiTAna  AND  EuBCTRioiTT. — ^Thc  Boiton  Traveller  says,  that  ^vting 
the  forenoon  of  the  8th  instant,  when  shocks  of  earthquakes  were  feh  n 
Maine,  New-Brunswick  avd  Nova  Scotia,  telegraphic  lines  in  different  aeetoooa 
of  the  country  were  more  or  lees  disturbed  by  extraneous  electric  currente, 
similar  to  those  that  uniformly  accompany  manifestations  of  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis ;  but  the  disturbance  was  slight,  compared  with,  that  which  acoom- 
paoied  the  eruption  of  Manna  Loe,  a  volcano  on  one  of  the  Sandwich  Uaods, 
m  February,  1862,  at  which  time  every  telegraph  line  throughout  thecoOTUJ 
from  Halifax  to  New-Orleans,  and  from  New-York  to  SL  Louia,  was  renderw 
completely  inoperative. 

f MPBOVsiciNTS  IN  PuDDLiNG  Iron. — Jamcs  Nasmyth,  of  Pstricroft,  sw 
Manchester,  England,  has  recently  patented  an  improved  operattoo  in  iron 
manufacture,  by  subjecting  the  molten  metal  in  the  puddling  or  refioiognu^ 
nace  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  steam,  introduced  at  its  lower  pOT<>B, 
diffusing  upwards,  and  thus  mechanically  agitating  the  liquid  metsi,  ^^^' 
posing  fresh  surface  to  the  oxygen  of  the  furnace  atmospnere,  which  cheim- 
cally  combines  with  the  carbon  and  sulphur  contained  in  the  iron,  sod  depnvea 
it  of  those  impurities.  The  hydrogen  set  free  is  thus  in  a aUte  *J*^^"^ 
with  any  excess  of  sulphur,  whether  present  in  the  iron,  or  sa »  P'^^*'*  " 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel — Mining  Journal, 

DuBHAM  CATfLB  FoR  SALi.—James  W  Peane,  of  Lsncsstor,  is  now 
in  Marion  county,  with  a  lot  of  superior  SJioftrhom  Cattle  for  sale.  °^^ 
of  them  took  premiums  at  the  recent  Fairfield  show,  and  several  of  the  M 
breeders  of  that  r^on  certify  as  to  their  purity  of  blood  and  fine  F^ 

We  see  by  the  Zanesville  papers  that  Jones,  of  the^StaoeyHow^  PJ"f 
chased  of  Mr.  Pearee  a  thorough-bred  heifer ;  and  Thos.  HaU,  of  Wsyse  To^ 
ship,  Muskingum  county,  another.  Mr.  Pearae  will  be  recognised  aa  iw 
owner  of  the  celebrated  ^Clay  Truet^!^  and  also  «  Prince  Hai.'' 
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BizKS  or  Shobs. — ^The  Lynn  Directory^  for  1851,  sajs  a  M9  is  the  length 
of  one  "^bartej-oorn,"  or  one-third  of  au  inch.  A  size  stick  is  thus  formed : 
Take  a  rule  or  piece  of  pine-wood,  thirteen  inchesin  lenptb,  and  divide  it  into 
thirty  nine  equal  psrts  of  one  third  of  an  inch  each.  The  first  thirteen  are 
left  blank,  and  counted  nothing.  The  second  thirteen  are  called  men*s 
and  woroen^a  sizes ;  each  marked  from  one  to  thirteen.  Thus,  nine  inches  ii 
a  naan's  size.  No.  1 ;  ten  inches  is  No.  4 ;  eleven  inches.  No.  7 ;  twelve  incheCi 
No.  10. 

Tbb  Obsat  Bbll  ov  ViBVVA  weigha  44^400  poonda,  and  a  ansall  familj 
-covld  lire  convenienily  under  Che  inatDense  atructura.  Eight  iBon  ale  ra- 
quired  to  ring  it,  as  the  clapper  alone  weigha  1,400  pounds.  In  the  room 
with  the  dock  is  stationed  a  man  to  W8t(£  for  the  breaking  out  of  firea  i& 
tiie  eitj  and  suburbs.  He  takes  the  angle  by  means,  of  a  fina  (eleaoope,  and 
OD  a  chart,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  finds  t^  stMet  and  honsa ;  and  tkf 
alama  is  then  given. 

Gold  Mikes.— Tie  Ptterslmrg  Intelligencer  gives  a  list  embracing  fifteen 
of  the  most  important  goY<l  mines  of  the  State,  the  aggregate  value  of  which 
ia  estimated  at  $1,700,000.  Of  these,  five  are  not  worked  for  want  of 
capital,  and  four,  valued  kt  $575,000,  are  owned  by  English  companies.  The 
great  drawback  of  gold  mining  in  Virginia  is  the  want  of  adequate  ma- 
chinery— or,  in  other  words,  the  mines  are  not  rich  enough  to  be  profitably 
worked  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

DsroBMKD  Roots. — ^English  farmers  are  much  troubled  with  deformed 
roote,  in  their  culture  of  carrots,  parsnips,  and  other  root  crops.  They  form 
what  are  called  fingers  and  toes,  instead  of  the  conical  and  regular  shapea 
oanal  in  successful  root-growing.  On  a  large  scale  this  becomes  a  serious 
eViL  A  great  amount  of  discussion  has  been  had  in  their  papers  as  to  the 
cjiase  of  this  difficulty,  and  the  remedy  for  it 

A  late  writer  in  the  Agricultural  Qautte  states  that  the  difficulty  is  in  the 
seed-growing,  and  not  in  the  root  culture.  His  remedy  is  to  cut  out  the 
eeotral  umb^l,  in  seed  growing,  and  thus  distribute  the  sap  into  the  lateral 
onea,  when  a  healthy  seed  is  produced^  In  this  way,  ^'fingers  and  toes'' 
never  disturb  him.  In  using  the  seed  of  the  central  and  large  umbels,  he 
always  gets  the  deformed  roots. — Prairie  Farmer. 

TBADSstair  ahd  LABOftiaa. — If  any  of  onr  readers  can  fhmish  Employ- 
'naent  for  good  workmen  in  any  branch  of  ii^doatry,  we  shaltbe  glad  to  send 
U>  them  men  who  are  well  reconaaiended.  Hnndreda  of  good  warn  are  ftiil 
unemployed. 

Thb  Skkpoh  of  E,  B.  Bioslow,  Esq. — The  Biographical  sketch  of  tlua 
jgrentlemen,  found  in  this  number,  is  taken,  with  consent  of  the  authori  Nehe 
miah  Cleveland,  Esq.,  from  the  pages  of  the  Merchants*  Ma^mne. 

Tfevviaesx. — ^The  coal  mines  at  the  Blufii,  seventy-five  miles  frood  Mem- 
phia,  (recently  discoverod)  yield  the  best  qaal^y  of  oea],  and  are  apparently 
inexhaustible. 


J 
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NEW    ENGLISH    PATENTS. 

MiNiifo  Ekoines  and  Machinery.  A  Barclit,  Kilmanioek.  Patent 
dated  March  2,  1864. — A  portion  of  the  ImproyementB  comprehended  iq 
this  patent  relate  to  the  so  arranging  the  winding  engines  of  coal  and  other 
mines,  that  they  maj  he  more  safely  managed  than  at  present,  whilst  aU 
chance  of  "over-winding"  and  injury  to  the  mining  mechanism  may  be 
avoided.  These  improvements  are  effected  by  adapting  the  ordinaiy  and 
'weU-known  *^  link  motion"  to  the  hand-pfear  of  the  eDgine,  so  that  the  attend- 
ant can  easily  stop  and  reverse  his  engine  at  the  eiact  moment  reqvired  in 
the  action  of  winding.  To  do  this^  the  eogine-man  has  only  to  work  a  hand- 
lever  np  or  down ;  and  this  lever  being  suitably  connected  with  the  '^iisk- 
motioii/'  correspondingly  affects  the  portion  of  such  motion,  and  thenby 
either  stops  or  reverses  the  engine,  as  is  at  present  done  in  locomotive  aod 
marine  engines.  By  such  a  system  of  gearing,  the  motion  is  entinly 
nnbrokeuy  and  the  attendant  has  always  a  Mfe  and  perfect  command  over  hu 
engine ;  and  to  add  still  further  to  the  safe  working  of  the  system,  a  self-act- 
ing movement  is  contrived  to  come  into  play  at  tlie  precise  moment  required, 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  or  reversing  the  engine,  in  case  the  engine-man 
should  be  careless  or  absent  at  the  proper  time.  For  this  purpose  a  tumbler 
is  so  connnected  with  the  engine  or  winding  mechanism,  that  it  shall  be 
slowly  wound  up,  or  elevated  to  its  falling  centre,  at  the  time  that  the  motion 
of  the  engine  is  to  be  changed.  Thus,  as  this  tumbler  falls  over,  it  acts 
through  suitable  connections  upon  the  reversing  or  stopping-link,  and  effects 
the  intended  movement  Various  means  may  be  adopted  for  securing  the 
self-acting  effect,  disengaging  pins  or  stops  being  so  set  as  to  actuate  the  link- 
movement  at  the  proper  time. 

As  adapted  to  direct-acting  horizontal  cylinder  widding  and  pumping 
engines,  for  instance  a  small  shaft  passes  away  back  from  the  main-shaft  .to 
the  steam-cylinder,  at  which  end  this  small  shaft  carries  a  worm  in  gear  with 
a  worm-wheel  set  on  a  horizontal  stud.  This  wheel  has  a  ring-groove  in  ita 
side  to  receive  adjustable  stud-pins,  which  are  set  at  the  proper  distances  in 
the  wheel,  so  as  to  act  upon  the  adjusting  lever  of  the  valve-link  motion. 
Provision  is  also  made,  by  a  separate  adjusting  slide  or  bolt,  for  allowing  tlie 
engine-man  to  set  the  engine  to  go  constantly  in  one  direction,  as  when  used 
for  pumping.  When  so  set,  the  adjustable-pins  of  the  worm  wheel  no  longer 
affect  the  engine,  so  as  to  set  the  valves  for  back  or  forward  actions,  or  the 
up  and  down  winding.  Should  the  engine  acddenUy  run  slightly  beyond 
the  intended  po\pt,  an  eccentric  piece  on  the  stud-spindle  canying  the  worm- 
wheel  acts  upon  a  sliding  piece  carried  round  by  the  wheel,  and  this  move- 
ment, acting  upon  the  under  side  of  the  valve-link  lever,  sets  this  lever  to  its 
central  position,  so  as  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  engine.  These  gearing 
details  are  obviously  capable  of  being  modified  in  various  ways,  and  the 
arrangements  are  suitable  for  beam  or  other  kinds  .of  engines.  To  prevent 
accidents  from  the  main  gearing  getting  disengaged,  a  friction-brake  appa- 
ratus is  provided,  to  stop  the  engine's  movement.  Thus,  should  the  wheels 
fly  out  of  gear — owing,  for  instance,  to  the  attendant's  leaving  out  the  fiat- 
ening-key  when  changing  from  pumping  to  winding — this  friction-strap  will 
be  brought  into  play  to  prevent  the  engine  from  running  away.  The  brake- 
pulley  is  set  upon  the  shaft,  which  is  liable  to  slip  back,  and  being  looaely 
ercircled  by  a  friction-strap,  the  lateral  traverse,  owing  to  the  disengage^ 
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ment,  makes  the  pulley  preee  itself  hard  against  the  interior  of  the  stra|». 
This  strap  encircles  three  fourths  of  the  wheel,  and  is  workable  as  well  from 
both  its  ends.  These  two  opposite  ends  are  each  connected  to  one  of  ihe  two 
opposite  cages,  that  is,  the  ascending  and  descendiog  cages.  For  instanos, 
when  one  of  the  cages  arrives  at  its  proper  stopping  point,  it  acts  upon  a  pin  or 
stop  in  connection  with  one  end  of  the  friction-strap,  and  draws  the  strap  tight 
around  the  pulley  in  the  direction  of  the  revolution  of  the  pulley  at  the  time 
being.  Hence,  whichever  way  the  engine  is  running,  the  friotion-strap  has  a 
tendency  to  be  forced  down  into  frictfonal  contact  by  the  pully  movement 
when  once  started.  The  engine-man  can  also  work  such  fiiction-brake  by  a 
separate  hand  or  foot-gear  movement 

Rbyolybr  Firs-Arms.  J.  H.  Johnson,  47  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  Glas- 
gow.— ^The  invention  of  M.  Lefaucheux,  of  Paris,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
patent,  relates  to  the  class  of  fire-arms  tenned  "  revolvers,*'  and  consists  chiefly 
of  an  improved  construction  of  revolving  chamber  cylinder,  and  of  a  new 
arrangement  of  breech,  to  facilitate  the  loading  of  the  weapon.  The  revolv- 
ing piece  is  a  cylinder,  with  six  or  any  other  convenient  number  of  cylindrical 
or  slightly  conical  holes  bored  through  it,  to  form  the  charge-chamben. 
An  additional  hole  is  bored  centrally  through  the  cylinder,  for  the.passage 
of  the  spindle  upon  which  it  turns,  and  to  which  the  barrel  of  the  weapon  is 
attachea.  The  charffe-chambers  are  each  notched  through  to  the  outside  of 
the  cylinder  at  their  oack  edges,  to  suit  the  particular  description  of  cartridge 
employed,  this  cartridge  being  made  up  with  the  percussion  appliance  attached 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  enter  and  project  through  the  notch  of  the  charge- 
chamber.  The  breech  of  the  weapon  is  hemispherical  in  shape,  and  is  formed 
writh  a  vertical  groove,  in  which  the  hammer  works,  the  hammer  rising  up 
centrally  from  the  stock.  «  The  face  of  the  breech-piece  is  ])erfeotly  smooth 
and  Hat,  as  is  also  the  end  of  the  charge-cylinder  in  contact  with  It  A  chan- 
nel is  formed  in  the  breech  on  one  side,  through  which  the  cartridges  are 
introduced  into  the  charge-chambers  as  these  are  brought  round  in  aaccenion, 
and  a  filling-up  piece  is  hinged  to  the  breech  to  close  ih^  channel  when  the 
chambers  are  not  being  charged,  a  sprinff-eatch  being  provided  to  keep  the 
filling-up  piece  closed  when  necessary.  In  a  slide,  on  one  side  of  the  barrel, 
and  in  a  line  with  the  charging-channel  in  the  breech-piece,  is  a  rod  for 
forcing  out  the  cartridges,  if  required,  without  exploding  them,  or  for  remov- 
ing any  matter  left  in  the  charge-chambers  after  a  discharge.  This  rod  is 
prevented,  by  a  blade  spring,  from  falling  out  or  moving,  unless  the  hand 
IS  applied.  The  rotation  of  the  charge-cylinder  is  effected  in  the  usual  way, 
by  the  action  of  a  catch  in  connection  with  the  hammer,  upon  a  ratchet 
formed  Kpon  the  cylinder,  and  the  cylinder  is  retained  accurately  in  position 
daring  each  discharge  by  means  of  a  catch,  also  acted  upon  by  the  ham- 
mer, and  made  to  enter  a  notch  in  the  cylinder-face  after  each  rotative  move- 
ment 

Journal  Bxarznos.  A.  Barclay,  Kilmarnock. — With  a  view  of  econo- 
mizing ihe  oil  used  in  lubricating  the  journal  bearings  of  horizontal  sbafU, 
by  enabling  it  to  be  repeatedly  retksed,  Mr.  Barclay  has  designed  the  improve- 
ments formiDg  the  subject  of  the  present  patent,  and  which,  by  preventing 
the  too  rapid  escape  of  the  lubricating  oil  from  between  the  rubbing  surfacee, 
also  renders  the  lubrication  of  the  shaft  much  more  efficient  In  carrying  out 
this  invention,  according  to  one  modification,  the  shaft  is  formed  with  a  project- 
ing collar  upon  it,  of  the  length  of  the  intended  bearing,  and  the  brasses  are 
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formed  to  auit  this  modification.  Eik;h  brass  extends  considerably  past  eaok 
edge  of  the  collar,  and  is  slightly  turned  out  or  reoes^ed,  so  that  the  angles  of 
the  oolliir  shall  be  slightly  ovt;rlMpped  by  the  brass.  Beyond  this  overUp  oo 
e^ch  side,  the  extension  of  the  brass  is  hollowed  out  internally,  to  form  an 
annnhir  cup  for  the  reception  of  oil,  and  these  edge-cup  pieces  aro  wsH 
overhang,  and  brought  close  to  the  plain  part  of  the  shnfi  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  dirt.  The  inner  ftice  of  the  upper  braas  ia  inclined  upwsrds  from 
each  side  towards  the  centre,  instead,  of  being  square  across  as  usokI  ;  sod 
the  result  19,  that  the  oil  supplied  from  ihe  top,  in  the  usual  way,  is  well 
spread  over  the  frictional  surfaces,*  and,  fiowiog  down,  it  is  caught  by  the 
annular  cups  of  the  brasses,  and  ri'tained  therein  for  continued  use ;  or  ihs 
same  effect  may  be  obtained  by  beveling  the  inner  edge  or  edges  of  the 
inner  brass  alone,  the  upper  brass  being  made  square  across,  ss  OAual.  The 
continued  use  of  the  oil  is  effected  by  the  set  ion  of  the  bearing  oi>llar  on  the 
shaft,  f  >r,  as  this  revolvee,  its  edges  gntlier  films  of  oil  from  the  annalar  enpSi 
and  bring  up  tlie  oil  so  collected  to  the  U>p  bras^  Uere  the  revolving  coUsr 
edges  apply  the  oil  to  the  corresponding  edges  of  the  upper  brass,  and,  owing 
to  the  duplex  interior  incline  thereon,  the  oil  is  thence  conveyed  towards  the 
centre  of  the  bearing,  whence  it  is  well  di:»tributed  over  the  whole  rubbing 
snrfaoer.  Instead  of  a  plain  collar  projection,  other  forms  of  jounial:i  mnj  be 
employed  with  the  same  result,  or  a  couple  of  rings  may  be  set  fasten  the 
•hall,  so  as  to  carry  up  the  oil  in  a  similar  manner. 


Nbv  HDai0.-*Wic.  Hall  4r  Son. — ^We  would  again  remind  our  readers 
of  the  fine  opportunity  now  offered  of  iiuying  music  very  cheaply.  Amung 
tfao publications  offered  at  reduced  prices,  we  present  the  following  reprints, 
and  new  pieces,  with  the  reduced  prices:  Leonora,  a  polka;  Indians, a 
brilliant  waits ;  dga  Maturka,  by  A.  Goria ;  "  I  Wandnred  on  the  Sea-best 
Shore,*'  by  J.  W.  Cherry;  ''Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer,"  by  Qenry  Rus^ll;  each 
of  which  contains  five  pages,  and  each  is  sold  at  fifWn  obnbs.  ^Swinging, 
fiflringing,  All  Day  L<»ng;''  or.  Song  of  the  Old  Hall  Clock,  is  a  very  pretty 
sob  and  chorua,by  Wurtxel,  copyright,  at  twenty-tive  centa,  nett|  five  p9gM» 


QmsmuLh  Aanrot.— The  publisher  of  The  Plough,  tk$  Leam^  mt^  tie  Ameii^ 
believing  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  essential  service  to  the  readers  nf  thst  jimrn-d, 
in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  various  articles,  and  the  transaction  (»f  varionrt  kinds  of 
bnsioe^'S.  would  annoonoe  to  them  that  lie  is  ready  to  execute  sny  snch  ootnmis- 
Bion  which  he  may  receive,  including  the  purchase  of  books  of  any  descilption; 
implements  connected  with  agricultural,  manufrtcturing,  or  mechanical  opera- 
tions; artificial  manun^s;  farm  and  garden  seeds,  etc.,  etc  One  of  the  gvntSe- 
men  connected  with  the  Journal  is  a  proticient  in  mnsio^  and  ex(>erienced  in  the 
•election  of  piano-fortes,  Hutes,  etc.,  and  will  execute  orders*  in  that  det>artment 

He  will  also  act  as  agent  in  the  pnrchase  and  sale  of  Real  ELoUae. 

er*Particular  attentitm  to  businet^  connected  witli  the  Pateni>Offioe. 
tters  of  inquiry  on  thes^e  mattei*s  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
School-Tracubrs.  —  Having  had  occasion  to  furnish  teachers  for  soma 
of  our  Southern  friends,  we  have, been  fortunate  enough  to  learn  of  sevenl 
young  ladies  who  are  admirably  well  qualiflfd  for  families  or  FchotilR,  and  if  *nf 
are  in  ne«d  of  such,  a  letter  sddresscd  to  us  will  receive  immedi'ktc  an<wer.  We 
ahail  nut  fear  to  guarantee  that  any  reasonable  expectations  will  be  fully  met. 
Some  of  them  are  deairoua  of  going  South. 
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List. of    Patents     Issued 

VBAM  9AM,  %,  TO  WMO.  6,  lft55 


k9PNT«BMBi  In 


JarTift  Ob^  SfirlBgleM,  CMa^  liBprov«iiMnt  In 
■••d-plaiiittm. 

Jobn  S.  Baraen,  New-IIaveD,  for  water  metre; 

JoOmm  &  Gvam^  New-IToik,  lapravomeut  in 
eeiilDg  owoniuM. 

Wm,  a  Uuoper,  of  PiiMbvrgh,  Pn  beneb  plane. 

Sdvard  U.  tirtliaiA,  Bkl4elor(l»  Me.,  Improve* 
Bout  lu  tlfe-arma. 

Jpho  U.  Allen,  Bidieford,  U%»  improTement  in 
'   iftwioom^. 


iokii  8    Addtooo,  Nev-Tork,  improved  gold 


AKved  C  Giirrii  t,  Uanover,  Man^  laprovwnents 
in  ptags  lor  lubricaiiug  tuclea. 

Michael  Q.  Dyott,  Philadelphia,  imprevement  in 
lampebadttB. 

Julia  C  Klliie,PlU«biirgb,  improvement  in  door- 
taKchlodu. 

AfBMtt  Bmitht  ¥aeoiipla  eeoDty,  IlL,  improve- 
motit  in  pluwt. 

BaiDoet  H.  Robioflon,  Baltimore,  Improvement 
la  UuM  kUna. 

G«o.  M.  Ramsey,  Newark,  fbr  monlding  machine. 

AlunxaD.  Ferrj,  Newark,  impcovemeui  in  Are- 
arma. 

Lodoa  Pitige,  Caveodieh,  Vt.,  Improvement  in 
hrfeke  bloeka  lor  railruad  oara. 

inc.  b  filcPheraon,  New  Vienna,  0.,  improve- 
maa  io  wc>A^. 

Hezekiah  B.  Smith,  Lowell,  improvement  in 
aewiag  uMehiae. 

C  B.  Morav,  ablnebeok,  for  nmdding  machine. 

Sliaba  P.  Beehwith,  New-Liondon,  Improvement 
In  epclflg  batancea. 

Abi]»h  B.  Tewksbnrj,  Boeton,  for  improved 
ateering  apparatiia. 

Parley  Httiebltta»  Norwleh,  Maeo.,  improved 


O.  B.  J  odd.  Little  Fallo,  Imptoven^t  in  grain 
and  g«iua  harreewro. 

Jobo  A,  Pitta,  BuOalo,  improvement  In  abraw 
CBltere. 

R  C*.  Hwwes  WofMOter,  Ibr  naohiae  ftv  maklug 
bozMS  of  paper. 

BI|k1i  Montan,  MovganiowB,  Va.,  improvement 
In  ived  plantera. 

John  P.  adaodcher,  Phlladelphio,  (brstereoBoopic 
aedataon. 

Heaekfah  Oonant,  TTartford,  improvement  in 
mould*  lur  ooating  pri||iictilea. 

John  Baiton,  N«w-Tork,  lubrloalor  for  oteam 
engine«L 

Su-ph  n  U  BUickatill,  and  Vitn  H.  Oiimep, 
Brandt,  0.,  lmpro\'eiu«ui  lu  eoed  plan  era. 

OuaCaraa  Wi4<enh<*m.  Ni)«-7ork.  Itnpmv.'d  ar- 
rangenitfiit  <tr  tilierl  'g  apparatus  to  pre? eniincruat- 
atloi  ill  toteaui  baller«. 


Joho  T.    Willmirth,   Northbrldge, 
proved  difM  for  making  bolta. 


f  im- 


Wendell  Wright,  NewwTork,  Improvement  la 
mode  oreonoociiug  pipee  for  eleam  boUera. 

Ambroee  Poeier,  Portland,  Wiacoaahi,  and  Bll- 
aab«h  A.  HeeMnger,  adrolnlitrairiz,  and  Wau 
«p«nc«r,  admlnjeirator  of  Joho  a.  MeHslncw. 
decvaavd,  of  Mllwdukie,  Wiicunsin,  aeaigu^rs 
through  aala  ndniioiiitfatilx,  and  udminiitrrtMr  to 
<\inbrofle  Foster,  afure^aidi,  impruved  buUdiag 
blootL 

,^^«-  ^'K^toni  Cambridge,  Maaa.,  aoilgDorle 
tbo  New»Bngland  Glaaa  Ctxmpaaj,  of  aame  plaee. 
luiprovemdiita  in  door .« nobs. 

Wm  M.  BonaitI,  Oamden,  Del.,  faftprOTemeat  In 
berni«l  tmasee. 

Wm.  Shaw,  Boeton,  Improved  gaa  heater* 
^uiomoB  a  Bontb,  Nev-Tork,  impiovemeftt  in 

rollers  for  corrugating  sheei  motel. 
0**orge  A.  Brown,  Middletown,  B.  I^  forhav* 

making  aiiiehhie.  ^ 

Henry  J.  Bniaer,  Naswetb,  for  iknpgroved  ittStra- 
mvnt  tar  cntUiig  out  stone. 

Dexter  A.  rhamberlain,  and  John  HarUhon. 
Boston,  idi provemoui  in  roilertt  for  curtains 

George  R.  Comstock,  Maohelm,  New-Tork,  in- 
pruvameot  in  carriage  aeata 

George  R.  Comstock,  Manhelm,  New-Tork«  Im- 
provement  in  earrlaga  seats. 

George  R.  Comstock,  Manhelm,  New.Tork,  Im- 
provDment  in  carriages. 

Jamea  IBcoles,  Philadelphia,  improvement  in 
looms 

Henry  A.  fVoet,  Woreeeter,  improvement  In 
means  for  holding  window-bllnda 

Louts  Francis  Qroebl,  fh  ladelphia,  for  improved 
marqiurtry. 

Michael  Greeabaam,  Ofaieogo,  ibr  loinroTed  hot 

air  furnaose. 

Wm.  U.  Ham,  Carlisle.  Pa.,  impxoved  mill  fcr 
catling  and  grinding  veg«stab1ee. 

Wm.  Tvce,  Boflhlo,  for  book  bra'ce. 

Samaet  G.  Jooes.  Fiuwater  Town,  Pn.,  Improea* 
meui  in  lifting  Jacka. 

Oharlee  Meitam,  New-Terk|  improvement  ia 
roiling  iron  abutters. 

Diniel  Newtim,  Sonthamton,  Oonn.,  improve- 
meui  in  metal  foMiog  machines. 

Horai^  W.  Peaslee,  Maiden  Bridge,  New-Tork, 
improv-  m*!nt  in  OMnhlntt  for  washing  paper  sfioek. 
I^atenlHd  in  B  .giaiid,  deptemiier  90,  Isde. 

Albert  W.  B<>becta,  Hartford,  Conn.,  improve- 
ment in  fire  engines. 

K.  K.  Root,  Hartford,  for  Improved  oompoand 
rifling  michlnes. 

Eloy  Schmlri,  New-Tork,  fnr  fmproveil  appara* 
tus  for  aiipjiljiug  furnaoes  with  palvfrsed  m.-tci. 

R.  P.  Benton,  Rochester,  impruvmneut  in  fecd« 
hig  morilotng  machines. 

iiiasc  J.  CoSe,  Clermont,  for  improved  oompoand 
eruwbHr. 

Abfl  W.  Btreeter,  Shelbnme  Falls,  Mase»  Im- 
provement  in  fastening  ceutre  biu. 
^    Jo^  n  Sutton,  Nea-7ork,  for  lubrieotion  of  oteam 
mashiaery 
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L«wU  Hoorer,  Jersey  City,  lmproT«iiieafe  Sn  l«i- 
tws. 

Heniy  Blakeley,  New-Tork,  ImproremAnt  in 
iron  window  blinde. 

Geo.  Ck>pelaDd,  L«wlsU>n,  Me.,  improTcmeal  in 


ImmWIIBmbs,  ud  leaae  W.  Bsiumui,  Alle- 
gbanj  count  J,  Pi.,  improyement  in  cotton  seed 
planters. 

Samuel  Huffman,  Charleiton,  HUboIs,  assignor 
tohlflueirMid  Dennis  •*Hara,  Washington,  D.  C, 
impcoTement  in  repeating  eanaen. 

Edmond  Morris,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  improTe- 
ment  in  buckets  for  cliatn  pomps. 

Leopold  and  Joseph  Thomas,  iil^ghaoy  City,  for 
matCrh  maehine. 

John  U.  WaUis,  DansrUle,  New-Tork,  taapcoTs- 
ment  in  paddle  wheels. 

Oeo.  P.  Wood,  Ulysses,  New-Tork,  improTS- 
ment  In  oseDlatlng  *"g*w— . 
-  John  M.  Bull,  Sidney,  O.,  Improrement  in  hand- 
nriU  for  stairs. 

Mewdl  A«  Prince,  Brooklyn,  improred  fountain 


L  J.  W.Adams, 


jafi!^' 


forborlnc 
Wm.  AdamaoB,  Philadelphia,  improrement  in 
clarifying  glue. 
Abel  H.  Bartlett,  Kings  Bridge,  for  hot  air  Air- 


Henrr  6.  Tjl^r^  aad  John  Helm,  M«w.B 
wick,  N.  J.,  improrement  in  processes  for  r 
india-rubber  cloth« 

Bliaha  Waters,  Troy,  improTMBeiit  Id  oylimlri- 
oal  boxes. 

Salem  Wilder,  Lynn,  ImproTemeet  la  waxing 
thread  in  sewing  machines. 

PInney  Toungs,  BlUwankie,  Wis.,  laiproveBSBt 
in  sewing  machines. 

James  8.  Ewbank,  New-Totk,  assigBor  to  Wmi. 
Brerdell.  Jr. ,  of  same  place,  improvemenft  Ia  qpwiL 

Bdwin  A.  Moirieon,  LawrsneeTiUe,  Vn^  Mteor 
to  hhnself  and  Robt  J.  Morrison*  BldimoBd,^*, 
improrament  ia  deliTcdng  appantas  of  sania  h»> 


L«yBn,  iBpsnTed  an* 


B.  F.  Rebbitt,  New-Tork.  for  ( 

John  Blackwood,  Fnmktta  Oo.,  Ohio,  improTC- 
ment  in  seed  plsnters. 

Jaoeb  Brown,  Lawn  Bridge,  DL,  ImproTemeat  in 
seed  planters. 

Dexter  H.  CSiambertaiB,  and  John  Hartahom, 
Boston ,  fountain  brush. 

Alfred  Doe,  Coaeoid,  improTemsnt  in  plows. 

Jas.  Eaton,  Townsend  Harbor,  Maas.,  Impaeve- 
ment  in  dies  for  cap-tube  machines. 

George  Fowler,  Northford,  Ot»,  for  donble-aottng 
force  pump. 

Beaekiah  Griswold,  Hartford,  Improrement  in 
the  yoke  of  sbirte. 

Jonathan  Hibbs,  Tnllytown,  Pa.,  improreaMBt 
In  dorer  hullere. 

Alex.  Hall,  Lleydsvfile,  Ohio,  impiOTcaaeat  In 
piano  fortea. 

John  Hobbs,  HalloweU,  improTement  in  rain 
staff  screws  for  ship  carpentcis. 

Washburn  Race,  and  BlrdsUl  Holly,  Seneca 
Falls,  improTemeat  in  eairiage  wheels 

R.  Jennings,  Deep  River,  Ct.,  Improfement  In 

Wm.  H.  McNamee,Philadelphia,impiOTeBMBt  in 
locking  spindle  door  latches. 

Sidney  &  HIddlebrook,  Jas.  R.  Blakslee,  and 
CRwilei  f.  Blakilee,  Newton,  Ot.,  improvement  in 
machinery  for  fUtlng  hat  bodlea. 

J.  B.  Nichols,  Lynn,  Improvameat  ia  sewing 
machines. 

Aaron  Palmer,  Brockport.  improyement  in  the 
construction  of  the  ttnmt  of  gnu  harresters. 

Elijah  F.  Parker,  Proctoifvlue,  Vt.,  Improrement 
la  lantern  firames. 

Jesse  Reed,  Marshfleld,  improrement  in  cable 

Heniy  Rogers,  Penisbnigfa,  Vt.,  Improrsd  Itoree- 
pump. 

Darld  Russell,  Drewersburg,  Ind.,  improrement 
in  harrester  cutters. 

Alex.  0.  H.  P.  Scbom,  Mnrfreeaboro,  Tcnn.,  im- 
prorement in  portable  fire-arms. 

Thaddeoe  SeQcck,  Greenwich,  Ct.,  Improrement 
in  methods  of  working  nranklinlte  ore. 

John  Skelley ,  Brooklyn,  improremeat  in  oarriage 
wheeliL 

Qea  L.  Squlr,  Chleopee  Falls,  improrement  in 
atraw  cutters. 

Joeeph  Stockdale,  Tpsllanti,  Improrement  in 
eulttrator  teeth. 

Jonathan  G.  Trotter,  Newark,  N.  J.,  improre- 
ment in  thecoDstniction  of  furnaces  for  sine  white. 


George  A.  Meachaoi,  New-Tork,  fbr  wtndev 
washer. 

John  Bean,  and  BenJ.  WU^,  Hadaoa,  Mieh., 
Improrement  in  smut  machines 

Mr.  C.  &  J.  8.  BunUwm,  New^Toik,  liafveva- 
leats  in  double-actfng  fcroe-pompc 

John  H.  Bloodgood,  New-Totk.  ia 
sanufaotuilng  seamlem  fdt  gooaa. 

Darid  N.  B.  Ooffln,  Jr., 
guerreotype  holder. 

Nelson  &  Carpenter,  aad  Jdba  Pawenu 
Tork,  improred  lifting  Jaeka  for  ourlag  ratt 

Richard  Deecli««Sr.,  LoaliriUe,  fisr  oocraat  wa- 
ter-wheels. 

Gea  W.  Geisendorli;  IndiaBapoHa,  aad  Jaasto  C 
CMsendorff,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Impioremeat  la  axle 
box  rolien. 

John  B.  OrttUlis,  Huntiagtoa,  Pa^.,  laBprored 
com  and  cob  crasher. 

F.  B.  Bant,  aad  BUls  Nerdyka,  RkitaBoad,  lad., 
improred  wire  cloth  bolt. 

Blrdsfll  HoUy,  Seneea  FfeOi,  imiwiwaniiml  la 


elliptical  rotary  pump. 

Daniel  Haldeman,  Moigantown,  Va^^  improred 
burglar's  alarm. 

Aipheua  Kimball,  fltchborg,  Maaa.,  Imprared 
machine  for  repairing  roads. 

8.  B.  Petlee,  Foxboiov^ 


lobt  A.  Smith,  aad  John  Hartnaaa»  Jr.,  Phila- 
delphia, hnprored  atreet-swer' 

Wm.  Mt  Storm,  New-To 


steam  generatorsi 

Joel  Weigle,8wsn  SUtloa,  Pa^  liapi«f«d 
lag  aad  giindmg  mill. 

wm.  B.  Carpenter,  NewToik,  layssiwaiart  ia 
the  combined  chair  and  crib  forchUdien. 

John  Cochimne,  Baltimore,  improreosent  ia  lo- 
oomottre  trucka. 

y.  p.  Corbet,  OorbetsrUle,  New-Totk,l 


i  in  oonstriMtlng  ehtpa 

Thomas  Champion,  WasUagtoa, 
in  making  ateamDoUenb 

HeniT  Glynn ,  Baltimore,  faaprofamsatia  maaa- 
fketuro  of  paper  pulp. 

Jamea  A.  Gray,  Albaay,  faaprered  aoaadiaff • 
board  for  piano  fortea. 


Jamee  A  Maydole.and  Albeit  W.  Mens,  ttcoa, 

iprorement  in  gn     ' 
Isaac  if.  Singer,  New-Tork,  i 


N.Y. 


sewing  machines. 

James  A.  Taylor,  Alden,  New-Toik,  improre- 
ment in  mop-heads. 

Issiah  M.  Williams,  BlaDdMSter,  0.,  Imprare- 
ment  in  butter  workers. 

Gyranus  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Veniea,  Kew-Tmlc,  Im- 
prorement  in  grain  and  gram  harrestma. 

L.  W.  Fiske,  Loularille,  Improresaent  In  com- 
positions  for  bleaching  aad  stuffing  leather. 

L.  W.  Flake,  Loularille,  bnproremeat  ia  werk- 
ing  lime  rate  and  taaneriee. 

Hasw  Webstar,  Ogdenshuf,  Impraremenc  is 
churns. 

Geo:  B.  Ketcham,  Bedford,  lad.,  hopTOTement 
in  mechanism  for  retaining  can  upon  the  tndL 
,    J.  G.  MeTarlane,  Peny  Go.,  Pa.,  improramcat  a 
seed  plaatert.    Patented^  March  14, 1861 


Clie  |ll0tigl||  iftt  f 00m,  anil  t^e  Jlniil, 

Is  devoted  to  Scientific  and  Practical  Africnltare,  Maoafactarea,  Mecbanics,  mith  Designa  of  Farm  BnUdlapi, 
Cotugea,  &e. ;  the  beat  ColiiTation  of  Fraita  and  Plaota;  the  proper  eare  of  Cattle,  ITorsea.  Sheep,  Hofs,  Ponltcj, 
Beea,  dec  It  will  point  out,  also,  the  trae  policy  to  be  pnraaed  for  the  eneouraKPrnent  of  American- indnatry,  wnbeot 
which  there  can  be  no  aecure  foundation  for  American  independence.  It  la  laau«^  MONTHLY,  each  number  eon' 
taloing  BixTY-FOCB  pages  of  reading  matter,  with  frequent  Illuatrationa,  EngraTinga,  &c.,  at  the  following 


Ome  C9PJ 


BATES    OF    SXIBSCBIPTIOHi 


FiT«  C«plc«    - 
Tem         « 

PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


30«         I 
9—        I 


18  •• 


Wm.  Warn  Smith,  of  PhiUdelpbiis  is  our  Agent  for  Penn^lyania. 
Agent  for  this  JonroaL 


All  lettera  should  be  post-paid,  and  dirsetrd  to  MTBON  riVOV, 

or  to  the  Bditoss  or  Tbi  Plough,  tbs  Loom,  anb  thb  Abtil,  Bo>  9  SprVM  St.,  B«W-TiA. 

OP  <3E>  60  SV  J^  CB»  OB  • 

Ths  Plough,  thb  Loom,  and  thb  Amm.  to  actual  subscribers  is  chargeable  Id  any  p«rt  of  tbs 
United  States,  irhen  paid  qnarterly  or  yjsarly  in  advance,  at  only  12  Cents  per  Tear. 


&  D.  Allbh  ia  General 


ABO 


CHEMICAL  MANDFACTDRISG  00.. 

aaa  b&oahwax,  ar.x. 


HcKD^a  Hair  RESToasa  will  produce  *a  new  growth  of  hair  on  anj 
Balb  Head,  when  used  aceurdiug  to  direetiona.    Wa  are  prepared  >» 

maintain  thia  aaaenion  with  prooft  that  vatla^r  the  Biost  aeeptJeaL 

Aa  eerUflciiEt^tt  v^Ui:u  iha  Ciumir^  are  npt  lifiown,  are  liable  to  be  branded  as  flciltlooa,  «e«opy  tbe  foUowlBg  from  Iba 
Dallv  Intelligencer,  Pet«raburgh.  Va. 

11  uan'a  Haib  RBaroaaa.— Thia  preparation  aeema  to  be  eilcacloua  for  the  restoration  of  the  bair  npon  bald  beads. 
Wo  baTe  seen  the  testimony  of  persoiio  well  known  to  uii,  who  hare  used  the  compound  swceeaafhuy,  tberrby  cor- 
roborating the  opinion  of  Ha  restoratlTe  energy.  We  know  of  nothing  more  dcairable  la  the  way  of  pcrsoB*!  comeA- 
nesa  and  oomfort  than  a  good  bead  of  hair,  and  any  piooMa  by  which  ibia  crowning  omamenc  of  the  outer  man  can 
be  preaerred  or  recoTerrd  when  lost,  without,  In  the  lauer  case,  a  resort  to  Wigs,  Tonpeca,  and  Scratehee,  dearrfvt  to 
be  balled  and  embraced  with  gratitude  by  all  of  either  aex  who  are  unlueky  enough  to  need  Its  benefti. 

HUBD^S  C0LDE9  GLOSS  FOB  BEAIiTinflNG  THE  HAIB. 

This  preparation  Is  bifrbly  perfumed ;  It  Rlyea  10  the  bair  a  dark,  soft,  glossy,  and  lirely  appearance,  wbJcb  caanel 
be  obtained  from  any  other  article.  It  effectually  eleanrea  the  rcalp  from  DandrulTand  Scurf,  and  keepatbehcad 
clean  and  healthy.  It  pruTents  the  Hair  from  fblling  offer  inmlug  giey.  and  tnapirea  It  wlib  new  lU^  and  vlgar;  anA 
while  It  adda  beauty  will  reliera  pain,  for  It  fa  an  almost  certain  remedy  for  all  cuianaons  dtoeaaes,  aneb  •»  8caM 
Heads,  Erysipelas,  Salt  Rheum,  Ac,  and  will  also  relieve  aympatbetle  aitacka  of  Merrona  and  nek  Headache. 
nURD*S  HAIR  RESTORER  fl,  and  the  GOLDEN  O  LO-'S  »  centa  the  bottle,  at  retaU  by  Pn«Siala  geoeraUy. 
Wholesale,  by  the  Chemical  Manufacturing  <  o.  S98  Broadway.  N.Y.,  where  all  orders  wlU  be  proa^ily  attended  to. 

FAIRBANKS'  PLATFORM  SCALES^ 

The  Jieknowledged  Standard: 

VARIOUS  MODIFICATIOKS,  A8 

lAlllOiD  ms,  ItY  SMUS.  AID  UT!U  Wi 

Willi  IRON  LEVERS  AND  STEEL  BEABIiIGS,  FOB  FABBEBS'  ESF. 

IRON   SCALES.    ^C,    drC. 

New-York  State  Agrienltural  Sor  '~ 
State  Agricultural  Rooms,  Albmny^  Feb  s^v. 
At  the  Show  of  the  SociHy,  held  at  Buffulo,  in  S<*ptember  last,  a  CattU-weigking  Machine  waa  e  JJJ 

Messrs.  T.  &.  B.  Folrhsnks  &.  Co.,  of  St.  Johnnbtiry,  Vt.  The  8calt«  of  Mnasrs  FaJrhmikii  with  sdeetcdas  lom 
likely  to  give  satlsfa' tion  to  the  exhlbitots  of  fat  mt'Ie.  The  Jud^reK  apiiointod  on  niiseellant^os  articles  awards  IhS 
Ural  premium  of  the  Soclo»y  lor  the  maohinw  which  waa  er-ored  by  them,— and  the  Ju.lges  on  rbt  oatile,  w»>'  — 

tended  the  weighing  of  all  cattle  exhibited,  expressed  their  upprobaMon  of  the  great  act^ritcy  of  the  mact 
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Sold  and  Warranted  by  FAIKBAKSB  k  Oo.,  89  Water  Street,  Hew-Toik^ 
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MAl^AGEMENT  OF  FAIB3— SYSTEMS  OF   PREMIUMS— WHO  DESERVE 

THEMt 

Wb  gave  our  yiewB  on  this  Bubject  at  some  length,  in  our  February  num- 
beiv  but  rather  in  general  than  in  detaiL  The  subject  of  premiums, was 
discussed,  and,  in  reference  to  the  policy  of  the  plan  now  generally  adopted, 
it  was  contended  that  premiums  are  not  for  the  particular  benefit  of  those 
who  obtain  them,  but  that  they  are  oflfered  for  the  sake  of  their  influence  in 
securing  a  good  exhibition.  We  now  would  very  modestly  suggiest  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  thorough  change  in  this  system  of  premiums. 

But,  before  we  enter  farther  upon  the  subject,  we  must  insist  on  this : 
lliat  a  plan  which  is  the  best  here  or  there,  may  not  be  the  best  plan,  or 
even  a  good  plan,  everywhere.  We  are,  by  far,  too  much  inclined  to  be 
imitators.  This  tendency  often  is  good ;  sometimes  it  is  ruinous.  It  may 
baye  been  well,  hithertoy  to  adopt  the  present  system  of  premiums,  but  we 
have  little  doubt  that  there  are  sections  of  country  where  a  change  of  sys- 
tem would  operate  beneficially.  It  may  be  that  such  sections  are  numerous 
and  extensive. 

We  have  sh#wn,  we  think,  that  the  premium  was  orifi^ally  proposed  as 
an  inducement  to  those  whose  example  was  worth  something,  to  attend  our 
finrs  with  the  products  of  their  industry.  Perhaps  those  who  were  in  ad- 
vance of  their  neighbon,  in  their  style  of  farming,  etc.,  and  who  would  not 
expect  to  gaiik  anything  important  at  such  gatherings,  needed  this  almost 
absolute  guaranty  that  they  should  make  something  out  of  such  attendance. 
Men  are  selfish,  even  the  best  of  them.  But  even  selfishness  exhibits  itself 
in  different  forms,  and  may  be  controlled  by  other  propensities,  good  or  bad. 
Men  are  fond  of  showing  die  product?  of  their  own  skilL  How  many  there 
are  whose  ^*  geese  are  all  swans,"  who  think  no  other  person  ever  succeeded 
in  this,  that,  and  the  other,  quite  so  well  as  themselves.  -  This  is  a  weakness. 
But  there  are  forms,  variations,  and  modifications  of  this  passion,  some  of 
which  are  highly  useful  to  others,  and  are  destitute  of  any  trace  of  wrong. 
These  propensities  may  sometimes  very  properly  be  encouraged. 

What  is  it,  under  the  present  system,  which  draws  exhibitors  to  the  fair ! 
Sometimes  it  is  the  least  commendable  form  of  this  conceit;  the  mere  love 
•f  self-laudation.  They  did  not  adopt  any  improved  mode  of  cultivation,  but, 
by  some  fortunate  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances,  the  crop  turns  out 
much  better  than  the  average,  and  the  result  is,  an  exhibition  of  it    The 
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chance  for  a  little  money,  in  the  shape  of  a  premium,  is  also  worth  some- 
thing, and,  on  the  whole,  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  show. 

Others  make  a  calculation  beforehand.  They  say,  "here  is  good  soil. 
Now  I  will  do  my  best — expend  a  httle  extra  money  in  guano  and  super- 
phosphates, and  get  it  all  back,  and  more,  too,  in  the  value  of  the  crop  and 
the  premium.*^  This  is  better — ^it  is  good — ^positively  commendable ;  bat 
it  is  not  the  best 

The  best  and  most  worthy  motive  is,  to  become  acquainted  with,  and  to 
disseminate,  the  true  principles  of  crop^rowing ;  to  develop  the  science  of 
farming ;  to  make  for  one's  self,  and  for  others,  substantial,  permanent  pro- 
cess in  agriculture.  A  large  crop  a  single  year  is  no  proof  of  good  farming. 
But  large  crops  for  successive  years,  leaving  the  land  in  still  better  condition 
for  the  year  to  come,  this  is  the  true'  application  of  science  to  agriculture. 

What  hinders  the  attendance  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  produce 
what  is  worthy  of  notoriety,  and  who  yet  absent  themselves  from  our  fain  f 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  it  is  the  sxpxksb  which  would  thereby  be  incoired. 
^  It  will  not  pay,"  is  the  common  form  ot  expression.  But  this  does  not 
mean  'Mt  will  not  put  money  in  my  pocket;^  but  it  does  mean  ^' it  will 
take  money  out ;"  and  more  money  than  the  amount  of  gratification  it  will 
secure  is  worth,  or  more  than  I  can  afford.  If  this  is  so,  what  is  the  plain, 
the  obvious  mode  of  overcoming  this  objection  f  Manifestly,  to  say  tosuch, 
'*  It  shall  not  eost  you  a  mill.'' 

Here,  then,  jon  have  our  proposed  modification  of  the  syatem  of  premiuma. 
Say  to,  all  within  your  ^*  jurisdiction,"  whoever  will  present  anythinff  on  suck 
occasions,  which  the  committee  shall  deem  worthy  of  exhibition,  shall  have 
all  his  necessary  expenses  paid  to  him  on  the  tpot ;  or  his  expenses  on  the 
ground  shall  be  paid  by  the  society,  without  cost  to  the  odiibitor,  in  the 
time  and  manner  Uiey  mav  have  previously  arranged,  but  his  esxpenses  in 
arriving  and  returning  shall  be  paid  at  the  close  of  the  fair. 

A  similar  plan  might  be  adopted  in  reference  to  still  mot^  useful  opera- 
tions. We  Tehr  to  Uie  proper  management  and  accurate  record  of  usebil 
experiments  on  a  form.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  proper  authorities  should 
seasonably  announce  that  all  experiments,  as  to  the  most  efficient  mode  of 
rendering  sandy  soils,  similar  to  those  prevailing  on  Long  Island,  or  those  in 
Georgia,  fertile  and  productive  for  crops  of  wheats  or  other  given  prodoct, 
of  the  details  of  which,  with  all  its  prope^  antecedents,  a  minute  diary  shsli 
be  kept,  as  prescribed,  duly  authenticatod,  shall  be  entitled  to  so  mudi,  or  to 
a  reasonable  premium,  how  much  more  instructive  tiiose  operations  would  be. 

The  experio^ents  now  given  to  the  public,  even  by  skillful  farmers,  are  of 
little  value  to  science.  &  much  is  omitted  that  the  importance  of  the  focts 
stated  can  not  be  properly  estimated.  By  well  known  mathematical  rules, 
if  three  quantities,  bearing  certain  relations  to  each  other,  are  given,  a  fourth 
canbe/ound.  But  these  experiments  would  have  us  determine  a  rosnlty 
hitherto  unknown,  by  scarcely  giving  us  okb  exact  known  quantity.  They 
tell  us  Uiat  the  land  was  a  '*  rich  loam,"  or  clayey,  or  peaty,  and  that  they 
put  on  certain  manures.  But  they  give  us  no  analysis  of  Uie  soil ;  no  care- 
ful record  of  previous  crops  and  former  cultivations.  Perhaps  the  application 
now  made  rendered  soluble  some  fertilizer,  applied  years  ago,  but  in  an  in- 
soluble form.  Perhaps  the  very  rocks  have  contributed  valuable  elements. 
We.  have  seen  many  instances  of  that  kind,  when  not  a  spade  or  hoe  had 
been  applied.  The  nsagnesian  rock,  or  argillaceous  slate,  or  the  feldspar,  or 
something  else,  was  doing  mudi  more  tiian  was  dreamed  of;  or,  perhaps, 
some  phosphate,  hitherto  insoluble,  was  now  rendered  efficient ;  some  lime- 
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filoBe  deciompoBed ;  some — ^no  matter  what,  so  long  as,  whaterer  it  is,  small 
or  graaty  all  is  unknowB.  There  may  have  been  no  such  agencies,  but  we  do 
not  .know  that  it  is  so.  To  farm  by  such  science,  with  scarcely  one  known 
quantity,  is  to  tax  the  farmer  with  problems  which  the  mathematician 
would  never  attempt  to  work  out.  One  might  as  well  write  a  correct 
biogrt^hy  of  a  man,  when  he  has  only  had  an  imperfect  account  of  his  ap- 
pearance and  d^rtment,  for  a  few  days  only,  from  one  not  familiar  with 
the  character  of  me  subject  to  be  described.  Such,  too  often,  is  the  actual 
condition  of  our  &rmeT8  in  their  daily  toils  by  whidi  they  gather  all  their 
income. 

We  have  not  wrought  out  the  prominent  idea  here  urged  by  an  effort  of 
cm*  inv^tire  ^Multies  in  our  own  sanctum.    The  thought  is  suggested  by 
other  operations  that  have  proved  eminently  successful.    For  example. 
What  kind  of  lotteries  are  most  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  masses  of  the  peo-^ 
pie  f    They  are  those  which  have,  or  profew  to  have,  as  many  small  prizes 
as  there  are  tickets.    Those  /'  gift  enterprises,"  all  offer  something  to  eveiy 
number — there  are  no  blanks — and  they  are  eagerly  sought  after,  whenever , 
the  people  have  confidence  in  the  operators.    We  do  not  know  of  an  ex- 
ception among  them  all.    In  these,  we  admit,  was  the  additional  hope,  the 
one  chance  in  a  thousand  or  more,  of  getting  something  great    But  the 
featares  which  made  those  people  who  never  buy  in  other  lotteries  willing  to 
incur  this  *'  risk,"  was  that  feature  in  it  which  secured  them,  as  they  supposed, 
from  loss  in  any  event.    It  is  not  the  lott^y  alone  which  can  array  sucbi 
^kient  motives  before  the  minds  of  men.    There  is  no  magic  power  in  the  ^ 
lottery  to  urge  men  to  action.    The  same  controlling  agency  can  as  well  be 
applied  to  a  cattle  show,  or  exhibition  of  crops,  or  of  machinery ;  or,  rather,  we 
would  say,  it  can  not  rightfully  be  overlooked,  whenever  we  woukL  determine 
the  best  method  to  excite  the  general  attention  of  a  <k>mmunity,  especially 
when  they  do  not  properly  appreciate  the  more  substantial  benefits  which 
may  be  thereby  secured. 

'  Modifications  of  this  piaa  might  sometimes  be  desirable.  If  practicable,  a 
moderate  list  of  premiums,  as  now  offered,  might  be  retained  ^  or  even  the 
entire  list,  if  there  is  money  enough,  but  only  in  subordination  to  the  other 
mode  of  expenditure,  and  to  be  paid  after  ail  such  bills  are  satisfied.  The 
balance  might  then  be  divided,  on  some  certain  graduated  scale,  among 
the  most  deserving  contributors.  ^*  Honorable  mention,"  and  the  like,  might 
•also  form  a  part,  of  the  system,  as  at  present 

But  what  inducement  has  my  neighbor,  A.,  to  offer  anything  at  our  fair, 
when  he  has  already  been  assured  that  neighbor  B.  has  produced,  and  will 
exhibit,  something  better  t  Neighbor  C  is  in  the  same  condition.  Hence, 
B.  and  G.  both  stay  at  home,  and  A.  only  exhibits ;  and,  as  nobody  but  A. 
eihibitB,  therefore  nobody  goes  to  see  the  exhibition.  But,  if  A.  and  B.  and 
C.,  etc.,  were  going  to  exhibit,  and  made  some  little  noise  about  it,  they 
would  awaken  a  general  desire  among  the  people  to  attend,  and  our  fairs 
would  be  thronged. 

WHO   DBSBBVES  THB  PBBMIUM ! 

We  need  not  say,  that  it  might, happen  that  B.  or  0.,  whose  products  are 
less  valuable  than  A.'s,  are  both  better  entitied  to  a  premium  than  he.  Is  * 
he  the  best  farmer,  who,  in  a  single  season,  forces  out  of  his  grounds  the 
greatest  crop  ?  Bt  vo  mbans.  A.'8  grounds  are  in  ffood  condition.  He 
i>ought  them  receittly  of  one  who  took  proper  care  of  them,  and  all  he  has 
done  is  just  to  plant  his  seed,  and,  without  especial  skiU  or  extra  labor,  let 
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his  crop  grow.  And  he  finds  in  the  fall,  taking  the  affidavit  of  his  hired 
man  as  evidence,  that  he  has  grown  one  hundred  and  twenty  bnshels  of  coin 
to  the  acre.  Any  fool  might  have  done  the  same.  Or,  perhaps,  be  ha» 
been  lavish  in  his  ezpenditares  on  a  given  lot,  doing  what  no  one  bat  a  veiy 
rich  man  can  do.  But  B.  owns  a  farm  consisting  fdmoet  exclusively  of  sand. 
Still  he  is  resolved  to  make  a  good  soil,  and  .hence  he  collects  his  leaves,  and 
his  turfs,  and  his  day,  and  his  lime  and  ashes,  and  mixing  aH  these  with 
the  strong  products  of  his  hog-pen,  and  with  his  manure-heap,  and  carrying 
out  a  thorough  system  of  ploughing,  and  mixing,  and  a  judicious  growth  of 
crops,  on  land  that  had  produced  only  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  or 
twenty  or  thirty  of  com,  he  has  grown  forty  or  fifty  of  wheat,  and  eighty  or 
ninety  bushels  of  good  com.  Who  best  deserves  a  premium  for  these  crops  f 
Who  is  entitled  to  the  highest  reward  for  good  farsiing,  from  those  who 
would  reform  our  agriculture  f 

Is  it  said  ^  we  have  offered  a  premium  for  ike  greatest  crop  P*  Indeed  } 
Do  you  give  premiums,  and  ^  the  highest  premiums,''  for  unwise,  unsoentifie 
JBu-raing — for  farming  that  costs,  in  the  end,  more  than  the  value  k)f  the  crops 
— ^for  Arming  in  which,  if  your  hired  man  persisted,  you  would  disdiarge 
himf 

Some  exhibitors  buy  their  land  already  prepared  for  them,  and  thus  se- 
cure "  the  best  crop."  But  why  pay  a  man  for  buffing  a  good  fiirm,  or  why 
reward  a  man  for  planting  com  on  good  land,  when  he  has  it  at  commaad, 
while  he  does  not  exhibit  any  skill  in  his  calling.  Of  course,  if  he  has  good 
^  land,  he  will  use  it ;  and,  if  he  uses  it  at  all,  we  might  almost  say,  he  wiU  not 
fail  of  a  good  crop.  But  reformers  should  not  give  honor  to  a  man  for  mal* 
practice.  No  reward  should  be  given  for  that,  which,  in  its  production,  does 
not  furnish  evidence  of  peculiar  skill,  and  is  not  worthy,  bmivsntlt  wortht 
OF  IMITATION.  If  A.  has,  for  a  series  of  years,  kept  his  land  in  good  trim,  so 
as  always  to  produce  good  crops,  reward  him  for  it,  if  you  will ;  but  we  in- 
sist that  no  '*  premium"  should  be  paid  for  anything  that  is  not,  all  things 
considered,  wor^y  of  especial  commendation.  One  may  be  willing  to  pay 
expenses  for  a  pleasing  addition  to  a  show,  which  otherwise  may  fail  to 
attract  general  attention,  when  he  would  not  be  willing,  as  an  agriculturist 
of  skill  and  discernment,  to  declare  that^br  eueh  a  production,  the  grower  is 
entitled  to  be  singled  oitt  from  all  other  competitors,  and  receive  a  pre- 
mium, or  be  honored  by  a  proclamation  of  **  well  done,"  to  the  neglect  of  a 
score  of  others,  more  industrious,  and  better  informed,  and,  in  the  end^  more 
successful,  than  he. 

We  have  just  laid  down  an  exchange  which  illustrates  our  ideas  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject  The  editor  says,  in  substance,  that  he  has  taken  pains 
to  get  ^  the  cream"  of  the  doings  of  the  agricultural  societies,  in  his  state, 
(Veraiont,)  and  then  •*  making  a  report  in  part,"  he  proceeds  to  give  a 
statement  of  a  few  of  the  sums  paid  as  premiums  to  sundiy  exhibitors,  and 
attempts  nothing  else.  If  this  is  **  the  cream,"  we  don't  care  for  the  sMm 
milk.  But  this  is  not  the  cream,  nor  even  the  skim  milk.  It  is  only  tke 
old  horse  that  brought  the  milk  to  market.  He  wholly  misappTehends  his 
business  as  a  teacher  of  good  systems  of  agricultural  labor  and  production, 
who  teaches  such  doctrines.  The  premiums  are  the  but  to  draw  pub- 
lic attention.  The  mode  of  cultivation  is  the  prize  to  be  won ;  and,  if  the 
matter  is  so  managed,  that  this  is  not  worthy  of  attention^  then  the  whole 
concern  is  not  worth  a  straw,  and  such  societies  may  as  well  disband. 

We  do  not  think  it  well  to  honor  with  a  medal,  or  its  value  in  coin,  the 
mere  production  of  an  extraordinary  growth.    If  one  has,  by  skiH^  produced 
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%  soil  capable  of  hooestly  sustaiDiDg  a  wonderful  orop,  HONOR  HIM.  Be- 
stow upoa  him  that  meed  of  praise  of  which  kings  may  not  be  worthy. 
Hence,  we  would  not  offer  a  premium .  for  that  cultivation  that  happens  to 

;n)duee  the  greatest  number  of  bushels,  without  reference  to  the  antecedents, 
'hat  same  state  of  Vermont,  in  the  county  of  Windsor,  recently  presented  a 
case  bearing  directly  on  this  point.  Two  competitors  for  the  priz^  for  the 
greateat  crop  of  corn*  reported  exactly  the  same  quantity  per  acre.  Which 
shall  have  ^e  '^  first  prize  f "  To  us  Uie  problem  is  perfectly  simple — ^he  who 
oonieoded  most  skillfully  against  obstacles  and  embarrassments.  But  that 
point  does  not  appear  even  to  hare  entered  into  the  minds  of  that  committee* 
We  know  not  where  to  stop  in  writing  on  this  subject  We  commend 
these  thoughts  to  all  our  agricultural  societies.  They  have  done  like  other 
sodeties  long  enough.  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  our  annual  shows  are 
Bot  managed  as  they  should  be ;  that,  besides  the  personal  favoritism  some- 
tinras  exhibited,  there  is  great  want  of  judgment  displayed  in  assigning  pre- 
miums, and  in  awarding  them ;  there  is  a  great  want  of  preparatory  labor  on, 
the  part  of  managers,  in  taking  suitable  measures  to  secure  a  good  show, 
which  is  a  most  crying  sin ;  and  there  is  a  great,  even  a  fatal,  want  of  means 
to  make  the  good  secured  useful  to  the  community.  Here,  inviting  dis- 
cussion on  this  whole  subject,  we  pause  for  the  present 
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Wb  have  often  commended  this  growth  to  the  attention  of  farmers,,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  the  views  of  different  writers,  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  subject,  we  take  from  the  Valley  Farmer  the  following 
article,  which  we  regard  as  worthy  of  careful  attention.  After  commending 
this  crop  as  one  promising  large  and  certain  profits,  th^  writer  proceeds  thus : 

^  The  usual  practice  is  to  raise  on  the  same  piece  of  land,  a  crop  of  wheat 
one  year,  and  the  next  year  flax ;  sowing  the  flax  early,  so  as  to  have  it  out 
of  the  way  for  the  early  wheat  sowing,  and  after  the  wheat  is  taken  off,  the 
stubble  and  a  good  stock  of  clover  is  turned  under  by  a  fall  ploughing. 
There  are  farmers  that  have  pursued  this  course  for  twenty  years,  without 
exhausting  the  soil,  and  always  reaping  profitable  harvests  every  year,  avoid- 
ing the  loss  of  every  alternate  year  in  summer  fallowing,  as  is  usual  with 
most  farmers.  The  flax  crop,  when  sown  thin,  as  is  the  practice  when  rais- 
ing it  for  the  seed,  leaves  the  land  in  fine  condition  for  almost  any  other 
crop — ^a  fact  which  is  not  generally  known  or  appreciated. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  sow  barley  and  flax  together,  as  they  ma- 
toie  and  are  harvested  at  the  same  time,  and  can  be  thrashed  together,  and 
the  two  yery  easily  separated  with  suitable  screens  in  the  fan.  This  practice 
is  meeting  with  much  favor,  and  is  said  to  be  a  very  profitable  method  of 
ealtivating  both  barley  and  flax-seed.  Indeed,  some  farmers  assert  that  the 
yield  of  flaxHseed  is  not.  diminished  by  the  growth  of  the  barley,  nor  is  the 
yield  of  the  barley  less  on  account  of  the  flax-seed.  But  we  give  these 
items,  more  for -the  expectation  that  every  farmer  will  make  tests  for  himself, 
than  that  he  will  take  the  statements  as  settled  facts  for  all  kinds  of  farms  in 
all  localities.  But  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  farmers  through- 
out the  entire  West — ^the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  can 
make  the  cultivation  of  flax-^ed  a  very  profitable  Qrop,  not  second  in  value 
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to  wheat,  ooni,  or  any  otlMr— the  seed  always  oommanding  ready  sale  fat 
cash,  at  high  prices.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  demand  for  flax-seed 
has  ineresMd  for  the  last  year  from  one  to  two  hundred  per  cent  The^ 
^Latourette  Oil  Works/'  of  this  dty,  completed  and  in  ofmAoti  the  last 
year,  are  capable  of  oonsnnring  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels  per  annum.  The  {Mroprietors  of  these  works  are  offering  to  eon* 
tract  largely,  and  offering  every  inducement  to  fiuruMrs  to  turn  their  attention 
more  generally  to  the  cultiration  of  flax-seed.  The  CoUier  Lead  and  03 
Works,  of  this  city  (H.  T.  Blow,)  also  consumes  about  as  large  a  quantity  of 
flax-seed  annually.  In  addition  to  this,  there  have  been  scTeral  eA  wSXk 
erected  this  past  year,  within  the  range  of  oountiy  trading  with  this  city. 
We  subjoin  some  {tactical  directions. 

NATUBB   OF  TBE  BOIL. 

Almost  any  kind  of  soil  will  grow  flax-seed  successfully,  especiallf  such  as 
are  adapted  to  wheat.  If  sown  on  rich  bottom  lands,  you  get  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  straw,  but  not  so  much  seed  as  when  sown  on  upland.  Clay, 
hardpan,  or  .sandy  lands,  are  better  for  a  good  yield  of  seed,  though  ridi 
loam,  or  prairie  lands  are  good,  especially  if  they  are  rolling  and  well  drained. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  selection  with  a  view  to  a  good  crop  of  seed 
is  quite  different  from  one  for  a  good  crop  of  fibre — the  one  requiring  a 
harder,  dryer  soil ;  while  the  other  should  have  a  low,  rich,  moist  land.  A 
dry  season  is  favorable  to  a  crop  of  seed,  while  a  wet  season  is  almost  in^- 
pensable  to  a  good  crop  of  the  fibre. 

PRXPARATIOK   OT  THX   OROfJin). 

The  ground  for  flax-seed  should  be  ploughed  the  fall  before,  and  again  in 
the  spring,  and  finally  pulverised  with  a  heavy  drag.  Thorough  deep  plough- 
ing and  pulverising  the  earth,  as  far  as  possible,  should  never  be  neglected. 
The  seed  should  l^  sown  broadcast,  and  should  have  as  light  a  covering  of 
earth  as  possible,  and,  to  this  end,  a  brush  should  be  used  Instead  of  a  drag, 
so  as  not  to  cover  the  seed  too  deep.  The  field  should  be  laid  off  in  furrows 
or  landSf  and  trenches  run  with  the  plow  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water. 

TIMX   OF  BOWING. 

It  may  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  can  be  done  with  safety  against 
frost.  Many  persona  pay  no  attention  to  frost,  and  sow  qnite  eariy,  soote 
even  sow  it  on  the  snow  in  February  or  March,  as  about  nineteen  cases  in 
twenty  the  frost  does  not  injure  it;  but  there  is  a  particnlar  sti^  of  the 
growth  of  the  young  sprout,  when,  if  the  frost  takes  it,  it  will  perish,  whidh 

g'ves  the  ipvefereaoe  to  ordinary  spring  sowing.  If  not  sown  tul  rather  late 
the  spring,  it  frequently  does  not  get  suffident  growth  before  dry  weather 
overtakes  it.  Therefore,  sow  late  enough  to  avoid  frost,  and  early  enough 
to  seeure  early  sprii^  rains. 

KIND    OF   SEED. 

Particular  attention  should  be  taken  to  get  large,  full,  and  well-matuied 
seed  for  sowing.  Where  the  crop  has  been  very  Uiick  on  the  ground,  the 
stalk  is  pale  and  weakly,  and  does  not  afford  sufficient  maturity  for  the  beny, 
and  seed  from  such  a  crop  ^ould  always  be  avoided.  The  best  plan  is  to 
have  one  corner  of  a  field  sown  on  purpose  to  get  seed  for  sowing  the  next 
year ;  and  on  this  cornei^  the  less  seed  you  can  get  evenly  scattered  over  the 
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grouod,  the  more  yigoroii»  and  matured  will  be  the  stalks  and  the  seed. 
There  are  different  varieties  of  flax-seed,  and  some  are  preferable  to  others 
for  their  seed  yielding  an^  oil  producing  qualities.  But  it  is  so  difficult  to 
get  any  pure  species,  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  disregard  varieties,  and  select 
seed  for  its  apparent  gpodness.  Always  sow  pure  flax-seed,  without  any 
mixture  of  foreign  seeds.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  on  this  point. 
Be  particular  to  riddle  out  all  yellow  grass,  cockle,  mustard  rape,  or  other 
seeds,  and  starting  with  a  pure  seed^  you  will  have  no  difficulty  with  foul 
stuff,  and  will  always  have  the  greatest  yield  per  acre,  and  obtain  the  highest 
price  when  you  market  your  seed. 

QUAJyTITT   OF   BEED. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be 
sown  per  acre,  but  the  probability  is,  that  the  quantity  should  be  varied 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  ground,  season,  &c.  The  most  successful 
raisers  practice  very  light  sowing,  some  even  as  low  as  eight  quarts  per  acre ; 
but  a  fair  average  quantity,  for  all  farms  and  all  circumstances  is,  say  from 
twelve  to  twenty  quarts,  when  the  crop  is  cultivated  exclusively  for  the  seed 
— ^thtts  securing  plenty  of  room  for  the  stalks  to  stand  upon  the  ground  abd 
spread  out  their  branches,  and  give  the  sun  access  to  their  roots,  and  securing 
strength  of  earth  for  nourishment  and  maturity  of  the  stalk.  When  sown 
thin,  the  stalk  branches  nearly  down  to  the  ground,  and  each  branch  is  loaded 
*  with  bowls.  When  sown  thick,  the  stalks  are  spindling  and  weak,  and 
often  have  but  a  single  berry  on  the  top,  and,  perhaps,  no  seed  at  all,  besides 
exhausting  the  soil  to  a  wonderful  rate.  A  piece  of  ground  that  has  been 
barthened  with  a  thick  ijoass  of  flax  fibre,  is  good  for  nothing  for  years  after. 
When  sown  thin  for  the  seed,  the  fibre  is  very  short  and  coarse ;  and  in  the 
new  linen  process,  as  well  as  for  the  paper  mills,  is  quite  equal^to  the  fine 
fibre.  In  Ireland,  where  the  finest  linen  is  produced,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  a^  ranch  as  twelve  bushels  of  seed  sown  to  the  acre,  so  that  the  stalks  are 
little  above  fine  threads,  growing  up  through  ea<sh  other  in  a  dense  mass,  and 
producing  no  seed  at  all.  In  Russia,  the  German  States,  and  other  portions 
of  Europe,  and  in  India,  the  quantity  sown  is  regulated  more  to  a  view  of 
both  seed  and  fibre,  and  the  quantity  ranges  from  1^  to  2f  bushels  per  acre. 

TIMS   OF   HABYESTINa. 

Flax-seed  should  be  cut  before  it  is  ripe,  when  the  boilft  are  beginning  to 
pass  from  the  yellow  to  the  brown  color,  2^id  it  is  better  to  let  it  lie  a  few 
hoars  if  the  weather  is  dry,  before  binding  it  up,  so  that  the  seed  can  fill  and 
ripen  from  the  nutriment  remaining  in  the  stalk.  If  it  is  left  standing  till  it 
is  quite  ripe,  a  large  proportion  of  the  seed  will  be  lost  in  gathering  the  crop. 
i 

I  MANNEit    OF   OATHERINQ. 

I  The  crop  can  be  cut  with  the  cradle,  or  in  any  of  the  usual  modes.    After 

laying  in  the  swath  a  &w  hours,  it  should  be  bound  up  in  bundles  and  put 
in  stack,  or  bam,  secure  from  the  weather.  Some  farmers  mow  the  crop  the 
same  as  hay,  and  handle  it  in  bulk ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  cradle,  rake,  andi 
Imd  in  bundles. 

THRBSHINO— TIMS   AKB   MODS. 

It  should  be  threshed  as  early  in  the  fall  as  possible,  and  in  a  time  of  dry 
weather,  for  if  it  lies  too  long,  the  seed  is  apt  to  adhere  to  the  shell,  and  ia. 
more  difficult  to  thresh  and  clean  up,  and  for  the  same  rjeason,  it  should  not 
be  threshed  ill  damp  weather. 
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OLBAKnra  up  and  iljlbksting. 

The  seed  should  be  cleaned  up  on  a  barn  floor,  and  in  still  weather. 
When  it  is  cleaned  up  in  the  field,  or  when  the  wind  is  driving  dust  about, 
the  dust  and  dirt  gets  in  with  the  seed,  and  a  great  deal  adheres  toHlie  seed, 
in  spite  of  all'  efforts  to  dean  it  with  the  fan,  causing  it  to  look  dull  and 
dusty,  and  the  oil  makers  will  not  buy  it  as  prime  seed.  When  it  is  cleaned 
up  and  ready  for  the  market,  it  should  be  put  into  new,  strong  bags;  for 
there  is  no  other  seed,  or  grain,  that  will  creep  out  of  so  small  a  hole,  or  that 
is  so  likely  to  burst  the  bag.  If  the  seed  is  plump  and  clean,  and  your  half- 
bushel  is  correct,  you  will  find  that  it  will  more  than  hold  out  by  weight. 
The  standard  weight  of  a  bushel  is  fifty*«ix.  pounds,  and  you  will  find  that 


prime  seed  will  go  sixty  pounds.*' 


THE    FLAX    MAKUFAOTUBE. 

The  efifect  of  the  present  European  war  on  this  great  branch  of  agricaltn- 
ral  products,  was  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  for  the  pro- 
motion and  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  &x  in  IreUnd!  ^e  views 
there  presented  ought  to  have  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  our  fanners.  We 
copy  tne  following  paragraph,  in  relation  to  this  subjecti  from  The  Praetieal 
Mechanu^M  Journal, 

^  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  juat  held  at  Bei&at,  under  the  presideRCj 
of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  hold  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  more  import- 
ant affairs  of  the  day,  embracing  the  several  heads  of  the  effects  of  the  war 
on  our  flax  oulture,.and  the  proceedings  taken  by  the  committee  thereon — 
the  Irish  flax  crop  of  1854,  Uie  operations  of  the  year,  mark^  in  new  dis- 
tricts, saving  of  seed,  the  recently  -patented  systems  of  steeping,  unsteeped 
flax  fibre,  conversion  of  flax  tow  into  wool,  scutching  madiines,  new  scutch 
mills  erected,  new  yarieties  of  flax,  intercourse  with  foreigners,  exports  of 
Irish  flax  and  tow,  and  a  special  report  by  the  ^  Belgian  Instructor''  on  the 
growth  of  hemp.  The  question  as  to  the  effects  of  £e  Russian  war  on  this 
trade,  neeessarily  assumes  a  serious  aspect,  when  it  is  remembered  that  out 
of  an  imported  aggregate  of  80,000  tons  of  flax,  neariy  60,000  comes  from 
Russia,  whilst  some  three-fourtha  of  the  seed  sown  in  Ireland  also  comes  from 
Riga.  Prussia  has,  however,  so  far  acted  as  an  outlet  of  this  Rossmn  pro- 
duce, so  that  we  have  not  yet  felt  any  change.  Still,  for  ^  profit  aod  lose'' 
reasons  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  fiftrmers,  the  amount  sown  ior  the  present  year 
in  Ireland,  is  only  160,972  acres  against  174,570  in  1853  ;  but  as  the  yield 
in  1853  was  inferio^  it  is  believed  that  the^narketable  fibre  this  year  will  be 
equal  to  the  hist  crop.  It0  value  is  taken  at  about  £^,000,000.  The  saved 
seed  is  of  much  greiiter  amount  than  formerly ;  a  single  landed  proprietor  in 
Cork  having  the  produce  of  2,400  acres,  whilst  a  firm  in  Deny  holds  2,000 
barrels.  Fourteen  steeping  estal^hments  are  now  in  operation  in  Ireland, 
carrying  out  the  modern  patented  methods  of  treatment.  In  some,  a  portion 
oi  the  flax  is  steeped  in  open  air  tanks,  but  all  of  them  press  the  flax  straw 
between  rollers  after  its  removal  from  the  steep,  and  from  this  reason  the 
.fibre  shows  a  marked  improvement.  The  importance  of  the  rettery  systena, 
as  enabling  the  grower  to  sell  his  flax  crop  without  getting  involved  in  the 
processes  of  steeping,  drying,  and  scutching,  is  evinced  in  the  fiict^  that  huge 
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letteries  are  now  at  work  in  Eogland,  Scotland,  France,  Belgiam,  Holland^ 
Anatria,  Proflsia,  and  Bavaria.  The  present  unmechanicai  process  of  scutcli- 
'  ing  seems  to  be  now  gaining  some  improvement,  for  the  attention  of  very 
many  inventors  has  been  drawn  to  the  subject  The  jgovemment  returns 
show  the  number  of  scutching  mills  in  Ireland,  in  1858,  to  have  been  1,056, 
with  5,871  stocks ;  there  having  been  in  1852  but  056  mills,  with  5,8'71 
stocks.  Ther  Belgian  Instructor  reports  thus  on  the  growth'  of  hemp : — 
*From  personal  observation,  I  have  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  hemp  can 
only  be  beneficially  grown  in  Ireland  in  the  following  manner :  It  should  b^ 
sown  after  potatoes,  the  field  being  thoroughly  cleansed  while  digging  that 
root  The  hemp  crop  can  be  foUowed  by  a  flax  crop,  as  practised  in  Bel-* 
ginm.  The  hemp  should  receive  some  artificial  manure — such  as  giiano,  or 
rape-cake  dust — at  the  sowing  period,  to  create  a  quick  stimulus  to  £e  young 
plant,  the  manure  to  be  applied  with  the  seed.  The  seeii  should  not  be 
sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  but  with  the  usual  corn-sowing  machine, 
and  covered,  crossways,  with  the  roller ;  or,  still  better,  ploughed  in,  in  the 
same  way  as  wheat,  along  with*  the  artificial  manure,  so  that  the  crop  will  be 
in  drills  of  three  to  four  inches  apart  As  only  140  plants,  at  the  most,  per 
square  yard  are  required,  and  each  pint  contains  10,570  seeds,  it  follows  that 
thirty-two  quarts  would  be  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  seed  per  statute  acre ;  but 
I  would  recommend  an  increase  of  one  fourth  of  that  quantity  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons :  Experience  has  shown  me  clearly,  that,  although  the  female 
plant  is  the  moat  vigorous  at  the  ripening  period,  the  male  plant  will  take  the 
lead  until  it  arrives  in  blossom ;  that  the  male  forms  about  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  crop,  and  possess  little  fibre,  and  that  of  inferior  quality,  reaching  ma- 
turity fully  four  weeks  before  the  female.  By  pulling  the  whole  crop  at  the 
ripening  period  of  the  female,  the  male  plant  becomes  valueless.  By  taking 
a  medium — ^that  is,  two  weeks  after  the  ripening  of  the  male,  and  two  weeks 
before  that  of  the  female — the  valuable  seed  is  sacrificed,  and  the  straw 
ateeps  unevenly,  with  a  mixed  fibre  of  inferior  quality.  To  obviate  these 
evils,  a  very  simple  plan  may  be  adopted.  By  sowing  the  crop  in  drills,  as 
described  above,  a  fourth  of  the  plants  can  be  easily  removed  ;  and  as  the  • 
mail  takes  the  lead,  by  simply  pulling  the  most  advanced  plants  at  the  time 
the  crop  is  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  it  will  turn  out  an  almost  female 
crop,  securing  the  greatest  yield  in  both  seed  and  fibre,  without  any  after 
trouble  in  the  treatment  between  the  plants  of  each  sex.  The  experiments 
have  also  convinced  me  of  the  possibility  of  taking  off  the  seed  by  the  ordi- 
nary thrashing  machine,  provided  an  even  crop  be  obtained  ;  and  that  the 
hemp  straw  can  be  scutched  in  the  common  flax  scutching  mill,  by  simply 
having  the  diameter  of  the  beaters,  to  which  the  wipers  are  attached,  enlarged, 
and  the  stock  brought  to  an  equal  elevation,  which  can  be  done  by  excavat- 
ing the  ground  where  the  stocks  have  to  be  ufied  for  hemp  scutching,  though 
attoched  to  the  same  revolving  shaft'  " 


Sulphate  of  Lbab  as  a  Sobstitute  fob  Ozma  of  Tin  in  Makihg 
Enamel* — Albert  lingerer,  of  Pforsheim,  states  that  if  sulphate  of  lead, 
which,  as  our  readers  know,  is  a  substance  produced  as  a  secondary  product 
in  many  manufactures,  be  added  to  flint  glass,  to  the  extent  of  about  25  per 
cent,  a  beautiful  enamel  glass  will  be  obtained,  which,'  although  very  heavy, 
becomes  much  more  fluid  on  being  melted  than  the  tin  enamel. — PofytecK- 
nische  Journal 
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AGRICULTURAL    CAPACITIES    OF    TEXAS. 

Thb  March  namber  of  Dt  Bow's  Review  contains  an  aooount  of  prograM 
in  this  state,  which  is  truly  remarkable  : 

'*  The  following  table  shows  the  principal  items  of  taxation,  their  vahie, 
etc,  for  each  of  the  eight  years,  ending  with  1853  : 
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This  is  a  most  extraordinary  result  when  we  look  back  twenty  years  to  the. 
meeting  at  Niblo's  Garden,  where  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  addressed  a  large 
meeting  in  relation  to  that  then  unknown  region.  The  speculation  in  those 
lands,  then  set  on  foot  by  Messrs.  Swartwont,  Curtis,  and  c^ers,  filled  the 
country  with  Texas  land  scrip,  all  of  which,  we  believe,  was  considered  ulti- 
mately valueless.  Nevertheless,  that  great  country,  in  spite  of  disrepute, 
bankruptcy,  frauds,  violence,  war,  and  repudiation,  was  inoculated  with  the 
American  element  of  progress,  and  we  find  her  wealth  tripled  in  eight  years, 
and  those  lands  which  General  Hamilton,  in  1840,  vainly  sought  to  pledge 
for  a  loan  in  France,  at  $8  per  acre,  have  risen,  in  eight  years,  from  $55  to 
$100  per  acre.  The  cattle  have  increased  in  number  700,000,  but  are 
aasessed  at  the  low  rate  of  $7,78  per  head,  having  apparently  not  increased 
in  assessed  value ;  at  that  rate,  the  aggregate  value  has  risen  $7,800,000 
among  a  population  of  154,481  white. 

Texas  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  grazing  country  in  the  United 
States.  To  a  stock-raber  in  the  north,  his  herd  are  a  dead  expense  for  at 
least  one-half  of  the  year.  Hay  and  grain  must  be  accumulated  for  th^r 
sustenance,  and  stables,  more  or  less  expensive,  must  be  prepared  for  their 
protection  during  the  winter  months.  Not  so  in  Texas.  Men  whose  cattle 
number  thousands  of  head,  are  at  no  great  expense  for  feeding  tbem.  The 
only  expense  attending  the  raising  of  cattle  in  Texas  is  that  of  salting  tbem 
oceasionally  to  prevent  their  becoming  too  wild,  and  herding  them  during 
the  season  of  branding,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  severe  "  northeiB.*' 
Nature,  all-bountiful  and  propitious,  spreads  out  upon  the  prairies  her  carpet 
of  perennial  greenness,  and  there  they  roam,  lowing  and  feeding,  fat  and 
sleek.  The  increase  of  stock  is  very  rapid,  not  less  than  thirty  per  cent- 
yearly.  A  cow  and  a  calf  will  sell  at  from  $8  to  $15,  good  oxen  from  $30 
to  $60  a  pair,  and  a  whole  herd  together  will  average  $5  a  head.  To  a  man 
who  has  but  small  means,  there  can  be  no  more  certain  road  to  wealth  thaa 
that  of  stock-raising  in  Texas.  Before  the  lapse  of  ten  years  the  increase 
alone  would  amount  to  five  hundred  head  annually,  if  he  had  made  his  pur- 
chases judiciously  at  the  comroenoeraent  Horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  swine, 
are  all  raised  with  equal  facility.     The  average  expense  of  fatting  a  Hog  till 
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it  weighs  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds  is  about  two  bushels  of  corn,  all 
fchd  rest  being  effected  bj  means  of  the  peoans,  and  oliier  food,  whidi  the 
ootintry  produces  spontaneously. 

The  number  of  slares  given  in  the  census  for  1850  was  58,161 ;  number 
aaeessed  in  that  year  was  49,197 ;  since  when  they  have  increased  70  per 
cent,  with  an  increase  of  the, price  per  head.  Since  1846,  it  appears,  under 
a  supply  of  47,000  slaves,  the  assessed  value  has  advanced  from  1 824,  to 
$456  per  head ;  money  at  interest,  it  appears,  has  increased  $10,200,000,  or 
three  hundred  per  cent,  and  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  there  are  no  banks  in 
Texas. 

Certainly  such  a  State  as  that  ought  to  do  something  towards  meeting,  in 
full,  the  obligations  that  she  found  takers  for  in  the  days  of  her  adversity.  If 
there  were  those  whose  hopes  for  Texas  outlived  the  news  of  the  Alamo,  they 
may  yet  outlive  the  days  of  Texan  dishonor." 


lilKES  OF  RAILROAD  CONNECTING  BOSTON  AND  NEW-YORK  WITH 

THE  WEST. 

* 

GoMMBNOiNG  at  BostOTi,  and  following  the  line  of  the  Western  Railroad 
of  Massachusetts  to  Albany,  thence  by  the  New-York  Central  Road  to  Buffa- 
lo, thence  by  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  to  Cleveland,  thence  by  the  lines  of 
railway  passing  by  Bellefontaine  to  Indianapolis,  and  thence  to  Terre  Haute, 
-we  shall  have  an  aggregate  of  one  thousand  and  thirty-four  miles  of  railroad 
in  actual  operation,  crowded  with  business  through  the  entire  distance. 

If  we  begin  at  New-York^  and  pass  over  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  to 
Albany,  and  thence  follow  the  line  above  described,  we  shall  find  a  distance 
of  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles  of  completed  railroads ;  or  if  f(*om 
NeuhTorhy  we  follow  the  New-Tork  and  Erie  Railroad  to  Dunkirk,  and 
tliere  intercept  the  above  described  line,  we  shall  find  a  distance  of  nine  hun- 
ted and  fifty-five  miles  of  railroads  in  daily  operation. 

If  we  start  from  PhUadelphic^  apd  pass  by  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
'Railroad  to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  by  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to 
its  intersection  at  Cr^lline  with  the  line  from  Cleveland  to  Indianapolis,  we 
jaihall  find  a  line  of  railroad  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  in  length  to 
Terre  Haut)^  in  actual  operation. 

If  we  start  from  Baltimore^  and  go  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
to  Wheeling,  and  thence  by  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad  to  Columbus,  thence 
^y  the  line  to  Xenia  and  the  Indiana  Central  Railroad  to  Indianapolis,  and 
thence  to  Terre  Haute,  we  have  a  line  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
now  in  actual  operaUon. 

If  we  start  from  Oindnnaii^  and  proceed  by  the  railroad  via  Lawrence- 
burg  to  Indianapolis^  and  thence  to  Terre  Haute,  we  have  a  line  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  miles  of  railroad  in  operation. 

Combining  these  different  lines,  and  omitting  such  portions  of  them  as  are 
common  to  two  or  more  of  the  lines  above  named,  we  shall  find  an  aggregate 
of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  miles  of  railroad  now  comple- 
ted, and  in  daily  and  constant  operation  between  Terre  Haute  and  the  cities 
of  the  East 

Of  the  lines  not  completed,  but  now  under  construction,  the  Wabash  Val- 
ley Railroad  will  unite  with  our  line  at  Paris,  in  Edgar  County,  one  hundred 
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ftnd  fifty  miles  from  Alton,  and  paasing  to  the  vsUej  of  the  Wabash,  unU 
proceed  by  Lafayette,  Logansport,  and  Fort  Wayne,  to  Toledo,  where  it  will 
unite  with  the  navigation  of  Lake  Erie,  and  form  the  ahortest  connection  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  the  Lake  that  is  practicable.  It  will  \^  aboat  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles  in  length,  from  Paris  to  Toledo,  and  will  pass  thiongii 
the  most  important  section  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

At  Toledo,  it' will  unite  with  the  ^Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad,  and  se- 
cure, in  the  direction  of  Cleveland  and  thence  to  the  East,  the  connections 
that  will  entitle  it  to  be  considered  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the 
business  between  the  East  and  West  Nearly  five  millions  of  dollars  have 
already  been  expended  upon  this  line,  -and  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  will 
be  in  operation  by  July  of  the  present  year. 

It  will  Im  rememberod  that  the  juncticm  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  takes  place  opposite  the  city  of  Alton,  and,  consequently,  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Missouri  is  favorably  carried  on  from  this  point 

I  subjoin  a  recapitulation  of  the  distances  by  Railroad,  above  referred  to, 
for  convenience  of  reference. 

£o9ton  to  Terre  HauU,  1,034  miUs.  Miles. 

Boston  to  Albany,  by  Western  Railroad,  &c., 200 

Albany  to  Buffalo,  by  New-York  Central  Railroad,       ...  298 

Buffalo  to  Cleveland,  by  Lake  Shore  Roads, 183 

Cleveland  to  Indianapolis,  by  Bellefontaine  Lines,        ...  281 

Indianapolis  to  Terre  Haute, '^^ 

ToUl, i^ 

New-Tork  to  Terre  ffaute,  by  New-York  Central  Bailroad^  978  mike. 

Mnn. 

New- York  to  Albany,  by  Hudson  River  Railroad,    -        -        -        -    144 

Albany  to  Indianapolu,  as  above,        -        -        -        -        -         -        762 

Indianapolis  to  Terre  Paute, 72 

Total, 978 

New-Tork  to  Terre  Saute,  by  New- York  and  Erit  Railroad^  955  miles. 

\  MttM. 

New-York  to  Dunkirk,  -        -        -        -       '  -        -         -        -    460 

Dunkirk  to  Cleveland,       ..------        142 

Cleveland  to  Terre  Haute, -         -        -    353 

Total. 955 

Philadelphia  to  Terre  Haute^  818  miles.  Milm. 

Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  by  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  -        -  358 

Pittsburgh  to  Crestline,  by  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railroad,          -  l^i 

Crestline  to  Indianapolis,  by  Bellefontaine  Lines,      *        '        ~         '  ^^^ 

Indianapolis  to  Terre  Haute,  by  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  Railroad,  72 

Total,       -        .        -      ' 818 

Baltimore  to  Terre  Haute,  11 5  miles.  Mii» 

Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  -  -         -    380 

Wheeling  to  Columbas,  by  Ohio  Central  Railroad,        -         -  -        141 

Columbus  to  Indianapolis,  by  Indiana  Central  Railroad,  &c,  -         .182 

Indianapolis  to  Terre  Haute, '  -  -         ^^ 

Total,       -        - '       -        -         -    776 
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Cfincinnati  to  Tern  ffduU,  182  miles,  ♦  Mili». 

GinciDiiati  and  Indianapolis  Railroad, 110 

Indianapolis  to  Terra  Haute, 72 

Total, "iii 

The  aboTe  are  the  lines  of  railway  completed  and  in  operation,  and  include, 
of  distinct  lines,  2,991  miles. 

LINKS  UNDER  OON6TRU0VION.  9 

MiLSt. 

Wabash  Valley  Railroad,  Paris  to  Toledo, 270 

Gleyeland  and  Toledo  Railroad,  via  Sandusky,  completed,     -        -  107 

Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad,  via  Norwalk,  completed,  -        -        -  112 

Illinois  Central  Railroad,  main  line,  completed,    -        -        .        -  454 

Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Chicago  Branch,      *-        -        -        -        -  173 

Connecting  lines  in  progress,  -        -        -        -        -        -1,116 

Wluch,  added  to  the  aggregate  above,  niake  a  t6tal  of /our  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  seven  miles  of  railroads,  connecting  St.  Louis  with  the 
Atlantic  cities. 


RAILWAYS    IN    RUSSIA. 

Ths  carriage  allotted  for  my  special  use  was  about  ten  feet  square ;  it  was 
famished  with  t^wo  sofas  and  chairs,  a  small  card  table,  and  two  side  tables. 
On  the  sofas  I  coujd  have  reclined  at  full  length — a  convenience  verj  desi- 
rable, and  generally  denied  us  on  English  railways — ^both  [sofas  and  chairs 
had  air  cushions,  and  were  very  comfortable.  I  looked  into  several  first  and 
second  class  carriages,  and  they  all  appeared  nicely  fitted  up,  although  not 
like  the  one  assigned  to  me ;  the  second  class  carriages  had  cushions  superior 
to  those  of  the  first  class  on  English  railways,  and  a£forded  plenty  of  room 
-to  each  individual,  allowing  of  his  sitting  without  cramping  his  knees  upon 
those  of  the  person  opposite  to  him.  We  left  Moscow  at  11  o'clock  precise- 
ly— Mr.  Sherman,  my  servant,  and  myself,  occupying  this  litte  room  to  our- 
selves ;  our  baggage  was  stowed  away  in  another  carriage.  I  was  pleased 
to  perceive  that  there  was  no  unnecessary  hurry  in  the  railway  movements 
such  as  those  which  annoy  the  English  traveler;  plenty  of  time  was  allowed 
at  every  station  to  the  passengers  to  take  (heir  meals,  and  in  each  there  was 
all  that  could  be  required  in  the  way  of  refreshments.  The  time  allowed 
for  the  train  to  pass  from  one  station  to  another  is  carefully  fixed  for  the  dri- 
ver, who  dare  not  arrive  a  minute  sooner  or  later ;  so  that,  in  some  cases,  we 
had  to  go  very  slowly,  in  order  not  to  arrive  before  the  time.  This,  however, 
is  not*  unpleasant,  as  people  on  the  continent  do  not  give  away  to  that  ner- 
vous hurry  which  fidgets  us  and  shortens  our  lives.  Who  in  England  has 
time  to  look  around  him?  Rich  and  poor  seem  to  be  urged  along,  by  an 
impetus  which  prevents  their  thinking  of  anything  except  their  next  ap- 
pointment, and  as  soon  as  that  is  kept,  their  thoughts  fly  to  the  next. — 
English  Prisoners  in  Bussia. 
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roa  THi  PLocoa,  ths  look,  ▲■•  thi  aktiu 
CHEMICAL   EFFECTS   OF   CERTAIN  FERTILIZERS  ON  THE  POTATO. 

BT  FBOF.  J.  L,  CiiCPBELLy  OV  WASHINGTON  COLLBQE,  TIRGIMA. 

Ik  the  spring  of  1852, 1  applied  to  a  part  of  a  small  lot  of  potatoes  a  mix- 
ture of  wood  as^,  gypsum,  and  common  salt,  using  them  in  the  propordon 
of  four  bushels  m  recently  leaehed  ashes,  one  bushel  of  ground  gypsum,  and 
half  a  gallon  of  salt  The  application  was  made  soon  after  the  tops  begsn 
to  mal^  their  appearance  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  mixtore 
was  applied  to  a  part  only  of  the  lot,  while,  in  other  respects,  the  whole  was 
treated  alike.  That  part  to  which  the  application  was'  made,  produced  not 
only  a  more  abundant  crop  than  the  other,  but,  also,  potatoes  <^  much  supe- 
rior quality. 

This  led  me  to  try  a  similar  treatment  of  the  gfeater  portioi^  of  my  little 
crop  in  1858.  The  ferlilixing  preparation  was  in  this  case  varied,  by  usisg 
double  the  quantity  of  salt  previously  used.  By  way  of  further  experiment, 
too,  the  mode  of  applying  it  was  somewhat  varied.  To  one  part  it  was  ap- 
plied at  the  time  of  planting  directly  upon  the  tubers  ;  to  another  part,  after 
the  tops  appeared  above  ground.  The  result  this  year  was  mors  satisfisctory, 
in  the  soundness,  quantity,  and  flavor  of  the  potatoes,  than  it  had  been  the 
year  before,  although  the  season  was  far  from  being  favorable.  There  was, 
however,  no  perceptible  difference  between  those  having  the  fertilisers  applied 
at  the  time  of  planting,  and  those  having  them  subsequently  applied  upon 
the  surface  of  Uie  ground. 

Such  was  the  influence  of  the  ashes,  plaster,  and  salt,  that  I  resolved  to 
subject  to  chemical  examination  specimens  cultivated  both  with  and  without 
the  use  of  these  manures.  This  has  been  done  in  such  a  w^  as  to  give  a 
fair  comparison  of  results. 

Two  small  plots  of  ground,  alike  in  character  and  fertility,  were  prepared 
last  spring  (1854)  for  potatoes.  The  soil  was  broken  up  early,  and  e]^06ed 
to  the  action  of  frost  At  planting  time — ^the  latter  part  of  April — ^it  was 
stirred,  and  laid  off  in  trenches  four  inches  deep,  and  two-and-a-half  ieet 
apart  In  the  bottom  of  these  the  tubers  were  drilled,  at  the  diatanoe  of  six 
or  eight  inches  apart  The  trenches  were  then  filled  up  with  a  mixture  of 
broken  straw  and  stable  manure.  Up  to  this  point  both  portions  <^  ground 
were  treated  precisely  alike. 

The  mixture  of  ashes,  gypsum,  and  salt,  was  now  scattered  alhng  the 
trenches  on  the  manure  in  one  of  the  plots  of  gpround,  while  it  was  entirely 
withheld  from  the  other.  The  quantity  fipplied  was  at  the  rate  of  about 
twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  The*whole  was  then  covered  with  the  soil. 
The  subsequent  culture  consisted  in  keeping  the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  and 
in  drawing  a  little  earth  to  the  tops  in  the  early  part  of  their  growth — ^the 
same  mode  of  treatment  being  applied  to  both  divisions.  The  resulting 
crop  was  about  as  four  to  one  in  favor  of  that  portion  to  which  the  min^al 
fertilizers  were  applied. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  give  further  details  as  to  mode  of  culture,  re- 
sults in  quantity,  etc.,  as  the  object  in  view  was  a  chemical  investigatioo. 
The  conclusions  reached  by  this  investigation  will,  doubtless,  possess  some 
interest  in  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  agriculturist,  and  will,  I  hope,  lead 
directly  to  more  extended  and  more  accurate  practical  experiments.         * 
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Specimens  of  the  tubers  from  both  portioDs  of  ground  have  been  examined  : 

1.  With  respect  to  the  relative  quantities  of  solid,  nutritious  m&tter  found 
in  each  ;  and,  2.  With  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  mineral  fertilizer 
upon  the  relative  proportions  of  some  of  the  elements  in  the  ashes. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  let  Uie  specimen  cultivated  with  the  ashes,  plaster, 
and  salt,  be  designated  by  the  letter  A,  and  that  cultivated  with  the  organic 
manures  alone  by  B. — ^The  kind  of  potato  planted  is  that  known  here  as  the 
Long  Bed.  > 

l%e  sp^imen,  A,  carefully  cleaned,  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  dried  at  212,^ 
(F)  lost  77.6  per  centum  of  its  weight,  while  B»  treated  in  the  same  way, 
lost  62.2  per  centum.  Thus  A  was  found  to  contain  nearly  5  per  cent 
more  of  solid,  nutritious  matter ;  that  is,  of  starch,  gum,  etc.,  which  ^ve  the 
potato  its  value  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  solid  part  of  A,  when  thoroughly  dried  and  burned,  gave  4.15  per 
cent  of  ashes,  while  B,  under  like  circumstances,  gave  4  per  cent. 

When  subjected  to  analysis,  the  ashes  of  the  specimens,  A  and  B,  were 
found  to  vary  considerably  in  the  proportions  of  some  of  their  elements. 
They  were  examined  especially  with  respect  to  the  relative  quantities  of 
potasM,  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine,  contained  in  each.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  VH)od  ashes  afford,  even  after  ordinary  lixiviation,  consid- 
erable quantities  of  potassa,  together  with  several  other  valuable  fertilizing 
substances,  such  as  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  etc.  Gypsum  is  composed  of 
Ume  and  stUphuric  acid,  both  of  which  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  potato. 
Common  salt  (chloride  ^  sodium)  is  an  abundant  source  of  chlorine  and 
«odtttm,  the  metallic  base  of  soda. 

Without  pretending  to  give  any  part  of ^ the  process  of  analysis,  I  will 
simply  sum  up  the  results  in  a  condensed  form.  The  following  table  will 
give  a  comparative  view  of  both  specimens,  together  with  similar  results  as 
given  in  Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture.  The  columns  marked  A  and  B 
give  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  two  specimens  under  consideration. 
The  third  column  gives  the  proportions  of  the  same  elements  from  Norton. 

100  grains  of  Ashes  gave       A        B.    Norton. 


Potassa,    - 
Soda,     - 
Sulphuric  Acid,  - 
Chlorine, 


60.91 
8.49 
9.60 
3.30 


67.30 


49.76 

65 

6.27 

1.98 


61.60 

a  trace 

7.10 

2.70 


68.66 


61.30 


From  the  relative  qualities  of  nutiitive  matter  found  in  the  two  specimens 
differently  cultivated^  we  may  infer,  that  the  presence  of  the  inorganic  ferti* 
lixen  rendered  the  growth  of  the  organic  part  of  the  tubers  more  perfect, 
and  thus  improved  DOth  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop. 

We  may  also  infer  from  the  above  table,  that  the  inorganic  part,  or  ashes 
of  the  potato,  may  be  considerably  modified  in  composition  by  an  abundant 
supply  of  certain  elements  of  fertility,  not  generally  existing  (except  in  limi- 
ted quantities)  in  soils  that  have  been  long  under  cultivation. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table,  that  potassa  constitutes  about 
one-half  of  the  weight  of  potato  ashes ;  hence  the  value  of  woodiiashes  as  » 
manure  for  this  crop.  While  soda  does  not  seem  to  be  essential  to  the 
mature  growth  of  the  tubers,  it  is  taken  up  by  them  when  present  in  the 
soil.    I  presume  it  is  taken  up  chiefly  as  chloride  of  sodium ;  and,  in  this 
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foim,  doubtldtt,  it  does  much  to  promote  the  healthful  and  vigorous  growth 
of  the  planl 

Ohhrine  is  always  present  in  the  potato,  and,  hence,  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  elements  in  the  soil  designed  by  the  Creator  to  aid  in  giving  it 
full  maturity. 

The  sulphuric  acid  of  plants  is,  doubtless,  generally  combined  with  some 
one  or  more  bases  forming  salts ;  probably  sulphates  of  lime  and  potassa 
may  exist  together  in  the  same  plant.  The  presence  of  gypsum,  in  excest, 
not  only  furnishes  an  abundance  of  sulphuric  acid  and  Hme,  but  serves,  also, 
to  "  fix  the  ammonia"  of  the  organic  manure  used,  of  the  soil,  or  of  the 
atmosphere.    This  may  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  function  of  gypsum. 

Wood-ashes,  too,  may  be  regarded  as  doing  more  than  simply  providing 
a  supply  of  potash.  They  contain  a  very  appreciable  quantity  of  soluUe 
silica.  This  gives  stren^^h  and  a  healthful  growth  to  the  stalks,  and,  hence, 
tends  to  prevent  some  diseases,  having  their  origin  near  the  surfooe  of  the 
ground,  and  often  extending  downward  to  the  tubers.  Ashes  also  furnish 
small  portions  of  phosphates ;  but,  as  phosphoric  acid  is  found  in  no  incon- 
siderable  quantity  in  the  ashes  of  the  potato,  I  would  recommend  the  addi- 
tion of  bones,  in  some  /orm,  to  tb/a  other  fertilizers  used,  especially  on  soils 
that  have  been  frequently  planted  with  indian  com  and  wheat  Burnt  bones 
are  readily  reduced  to  powder  by  beating  or  grinding ;  though  thej  are 
more  valuable,  and  their  action  more  efficient,  if  dissolved  Id  sulphuric  acid. 

The  advantages  of  applying  soluble  fertilizers,  in  such  a  vay  that  they 
will  be,  gradually  carried  to  the  roots  of  the  growing  plant  by  the  rain,  are 
too  obvious  to  require  even  a  passing  remark 
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If  to  write  anything  worth  reading,  requires  that  one  should  be  practically 
acquainted. with  the  subject,  and  understand  what  the  conditions  of  the  case 
demand,  then,  what  we  write  under  this  title  may  be  passed  over  as  worth- 
less. We  do  not  know  what  is  the  proper  treatment  of  the  case  under  our 
notice  ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  is,  we  do  not  know  of  any  who  are  much 
above  us  in  this  respect  Nevertheless,  what  we  do  know,  we  are  inclined  to 
state. 

We  know  that  horse-shoeing  is  a  very  important  service,  on  which  not 
only  the  value  of  the  horse  is  often  dependent,  but  even  the  life  of  bis  rider. 
We  know,  also,  that  skill  in  all  the  arts  does  not  come  by  nature ;  that  ap- 
prenticeship in  all  its  essentials  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  tbem.  We  also 
know  that  our  town  and  village  bladksmiths,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
are  practitioners  in  this  department,  without  any  especial  tnuning  for  it 
They  learned  what  they  know  of  some  boss,  who  was  very  popular  in  liis 
own  community,  perhaps,  for  his  general  proficiency  in  the  art  which  he 
practiced,  but  who  acquired  his  theories,  if  nothing  more,  from  some  master, 
who,  perhaps,  commenced  this  work  when  he  was  ignorant  of  it  as  his  ap- 
prentice ;  because  he  failed  in  some  other  employment,  and  had  a  natund 
tact  for  it ;  and  so  the  list  goes  on — ^*  an  unbroken  succession" — ^fi^m  one  who 
never  spent  an  hour  in  the  proper  investigation  of  the  subject  Hence,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  read  that  ^  American  horses  ful  in  the  feet  oflener  Uian 
those  of  other  countries." 
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Iq  some  of  our  cities,  our  pavements  are  disgraceful  in  the  eyes  o 
ftible  horses.  Broadway  might  very  accurately  bexiefiued,  '^a  street  arranged 
BO  as  to  require  of  all  horses  the  greatest  possible  effort  to  preserve  their 
standing.''  We  seldom  walk  to  our  place  of  business,  less  than  a  mile  and 
a  half,  without  seeing  one  or  more  instances  of  slipping ;  and  often,  when  a 
complete  fall  is  avoided,  we  notice  manv  horses  whose  cramped  motions  re- 
semble Uiose  of  a  smoothly>shod  boy,  who  is  taking  his  Qrst  lessons  in  walk- 
mg  on  ice. 

But  as  we  pretend  to  no  especial  skill  here,  we  give  place  to  a  writer  in  the 
ilT.  F.  Courier^  who  seems  to  understand  at  least  something  on  this  subject, 
and  "  has  had  an  experience  of  twenty  yeafs  in  the  British  cavalry,**  though 
in  what  capacity  we  are  not  informed,  and  whose  suggestions  may  be  usenil 
to  those  who  have  some  personal  responsibility  in  reference  to  this  subject* 
He  writes  as  follows : 

"  Of  winter  or  summer  states  of  roadways,  and  the  slipping,  stumbling,  and 
Ming  of  horses,  the  writer  cannot  here  more  than  observe  that  it  is  these 
which  dictate  how  the  hoofs  should  be  prepared  and  the  shoes  adapted.  The 
business  of  the  farrier,  as  well  of  the  hostler,  should  all  be  managed  in  direct 
reference  to  them.  An  animal  requires,  in  all  states  of  the  streets  and  roads, 
foo^freedom  and  foothold  ;  and,  in  slippery  states,  extra  care  must  be  taken 
that  a  good  foothold  is  secured.  All  shoes  and  shoeing,  however — and  this 
fundamental  rule, should  never  be  lost  sight  of — must  be  subject  to  the  na- 
tural and  elastic  conditions  of  the  foot,  so  as  not  in  any  manner  to  impede  or 
iojure  these.  In  states  of  nature,  and  when  galloping  at  liberty  over  all  kinds 
of  ground,  soft  and  hard,  rough. and  smooth,  the  horse  has  three  sources  of  good 
and  sufficient  foothold.  The  first  is  the  concave  form  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  hoof;  the  second  is  the  expansibility  of  the  hoof,  which  opens  at  the  heels 
and  quarters,  and  spreads  at  the  base,  under  the  super-weight  and  momentum 
of  motion;  and  the  third  is  the  consequent  and  very  effective  stay  derived 
from  the  action  of  the  wedge-like  frog  on  the  surface  or  ground. 

Let  any  mechanic  examine  the  structure  of  the  horse's  foot,  and  he  would 
at  once  discover  and  pronounce  it  to  be  an  organ  whose  construction  and  pro- 
ceases  were  admirable,  and  well  adapted  it  to  be  at  once  an  expansive  as  well 
as  a  protective  covering  for  the  motive  and  sensitive  joints  and  tkaues  con- 
tained within.  He  would  further  see  and  add  that,  if  in  circumstances  of  an 
altered  or  domesticated  state,  an  additional  or  artificial  protection  against  tear 
or  wear  should  be  required,  that  this — whether  of  iron  or  aught  else — ^must 
be  so  applied  and  adjusted  as  not  to  interfere  with,  or  limit,  the  expansive 
propertiea  of  the  hoof,  on  the  penalty  of  fatal  mischief. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  facts.  How  are  the  shoes  of  horses — ^this  addi- 
tional protection — applied  ?  Are  their  form  and  adjustments  well  and  rightly 
suited  to  their  end  and  purpose  f  No ;  for,  first,  the  hoofe  grow  deep,  dry, 
hard,  and  inelastic ;  second,  the  shoes  promote  this  state,  and  further  bind 
and  debar  expansion ;.  third,  instead  of  being  concave  to  liie  ground,  so  as  to 
eorreapond  to  the  concave  form  of  the  under  surfiEuse  of  the  hoof,  the  form  of 
the  shoes  are  the  reverse,  and  may  be,  therefore,  likened  to  a  skate,  nailed  on 
IB  a  manner  to  ^x.  the  parts;  fourth,  the  frog  is  squeezed  and  diminished,  and 
18  altogether  disabled  from  usefully  exercising  its  truly  valuable  funotions. 

In  order  to  remedy  one  part  of  the  evil, — slipping  and  falling — arising 
from  such  shoes  and  shoeing,  recourse  is  had  to  toe-pieces  and  cauikings. 
These  Aggravate  the  general  mischief ;  for  already  ill-adjusted  bearings  of 
the  hoots  and  shoes  are  straining  the  joints  and  ligaments,  and  this  effect  of 
high  caulking  greatly  tends  to  mcrease,.as  will  be  visible,  if  we  observe  th« 
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maDner  in  which  one  caulking  first  takes  the  ground,  and  then  how  the  ani- 
mal's weight  twists  toward  one  on  the  other.  Concussions  and  injuries  to  • 
the  foot,  pasterns,  and  fetlocks,  and  wrenches  of  the  hocks,  are  continual 
results.  One  kind  of  evil,  substituted  as  the  remedy  for  another,  does  not 
abate  the  first.  It  is  only  a  superadded  evil.  From  all  these  causes  flow 
the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  contracted,  impaired,  and  unsound  condi- 
tions of  the  feet  of  hones ;  the  fore-feet  in  particular,  which  are  more  under 
the  centre  of  weight  and  motion. 

Toe-pieces  should  never  be  used.  Properly  formed  shoes  never  require 
them.  As  ageneral  rule,  caulkings  on  the  fore-shoes  should  seldom  be  re- 
sorted to.  when  icy  states  of  the  streets  or  roads  seem  to  exact  them,  a  low 
caulk  on  the  outer  heel  of  each  shoe,  only,  should  be  used,  and  the  web  of 
the  inner  heel  ehould  be  drawn  narrow  and  thick,  in  proportion  to  the  height 
of  the  caulk,  so  as  to  give  an  even  and  true  bearing  under  the  centre  of  the 
animal's  weight  The  same  rule  should  apply  to  Uie  under  heel  of  the  hind- 
shoes  ;  but  a  low  caulk  on  the  outer  heel  of  each  shoe,  behind,  is  alwap 
recommend  able.  The  main  and  true  defence,  however,  agamst  toeing,  trip- 
ping, and  stumbling,  is  ever  to  be  sought  in  shoes  and  shoeing,  mechanically 
and  physiologically  adapted  to  preserve  natural  and  healthy  forms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  hoofs  and  feet." 


THE    POTATO    CULTURE. 

VARiotTB  expedients  have  been  tried,  with  niore  or  less  success,  to  prevent 
the  potato-rot,  but  we  have  not  been  forward  in  devisrag  or  commeD<HDg 
plans  for  selecting  special  soils,  or  using  certain  precautions,  from  the  ftict, 
that  we  have  had  but  little  confidence  in  their  success.  Sometimes  judicious 
management  has  lessened  the  rate  or  extent  of  decay ;  but  when  a  crop  is  once 
infected,  or  in  that  condition  which  is  so  called,  alleviation  is  ihB  only  thing, 
in  our  judgment,  that  can  be  done.  It  is  like  one  hr  gone  in  consumption. 
The  philosophy  which  brought  us  to  this  result,  be  it  true  or  false,  is  as 
follows : 

The  tuber  is  not  the  organ  on  which  vegetation  seems  to  rely,  as  her  main 
dependence,  in  sustaining  her  succession  of  growths,  but  is  only  a  duplicate 
process,  which  is  capable,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  increasing  the  production  of 
the  species.  At  the  same  time,  in  its  native  condition,  the  plant  never  for- 
gets its  seeds.  These  are  always  the  true  reliance,  and,  we  believe,  the  only 
true  reliance^or  the  propagation  of  plants. 

Analogy  is  also  with  us  in  this  doctrine.  How  do  we  secure  a  permanent 
succession  of  tuberose  plants  for  our  flower-gardens  ?  We  always  rely  on 
the  product  of  seeds.  We  pot  and  repot  tubers,  but  we  always  expect  diem 
to  deteriorate,  and  have  occasion  nearly,  or  quite  evei^  year,  to  resort  to  new 
importations,  or  to  the  product  of  our  own  sowing.  These  importations,  if 
honestly  conducted,  are  the  products  of  the  seed,  and  not  of  the  division  of 
the  tubers.  We  do  not  know  why  a  greater  permanency  should  be  expected 
of  the  tubers  of  a  potato  than  of  a  hyacinth.  We  have  carefully  watched 
this  matter,  not  desiring  to  express  an  opinion  too  hastily,  though  we  give  it 
now  as  an  opinion  only,  while  it  seems  to  us  based  on  sound  prindpks  in 
philosophy. 
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If  we  are  right,  the  true  method  for  every  farmer  t(f  adopt  is  to  prepare  his 
•grounds  in  the  best  possible  manner,  plant  the  best  potatoes  he  can  procure, 
and  give  Uiem  his  best  attention,  while  he  secures  a  good  growth,  and  ripens 
the  seeds  in  the  best  manner,  planting  them  in  a  soil  equally  well  prepared 
for  them,  and  waits  for  his  crop  of  seedlings.  This  should  be  done,  to  some 
extent,  every  year. 


INDIAN    CORN  — ZEA    MAYS. 

Wb  regard  this  crop  not  only  as  the  most  valuable  raised  in  this  country, 
on  account  of  its  immense  amount,  but  as  the  most  important  to  the  producer. 
It  grows  in  various  temperatures,  varying  from  '*  40^  south  latitude  to  45° 
north  latitude,"  and  will  flourish  even  at  the  elevation  of  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  New  species  are  occasionally  introduced,  which  bear 
greater  degrees  of  cold  than  those  hitherto  cultivated.  This,  probably,  is 
dependent,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  upon  its  becoming  acclimated,  or  to 
adapting  itself  to  the  climate  in  which  it  is  raised. 

The  entire  product  of  corn  in  the  United  States,  by  the  census  of  1850, 
as  quQted  on  p.  326,  of  this  volume,  was  592,078,804  bushels.    De  Bow  . 
estimates  this  as  amounting,  in  value,  to  $296,035,652,  as  seen  on  p.  327. 

The  chemical  composition  of  corn  varies  with  different  species  and  differ- 
ent latitudes.  Sweet  corn  contains  more  of  the  phosphates.  Southern  and 
'^  Oregon"  corn  contains  more  starch  than  ]%rthern;  Rice  and  Pop  com 
have  it  in  the  least  proportion.  Kice  corn  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of 
<»1.  Pop  corn  contains  its  oil  in  small  cells,  and,  by  heat,  this  oil  is  decom- 
posed, and  assumes  a  gaseous  form,  by  which  process  the  cells  are  burst,  and 
the  result,  when  produced  suddenly,  turns  the  grain  coippletely  inside' out. 

The  Tuscarora  corn  is  deficient  in  oil,  and,  hence,  is  not  so  useful  in  fatten- 
ing animals,  though  it  may  make  excellent  bread.  All  corn  contains  gluten 
in  so  limited  a  quantity,  that  it  does  not  "  rise"  like  the  flour  of  wheat,  on 
the  application  of  yeast  Yellow  com  has  -^^  le^s  bran  than  white  com ;  it 
is  heavier,  also. 

l/ODE     Oir     CULTURE. 

Good  crops  of  corn  can  be  grown  in  almost  every  kind  of  soil,  by  proper 
cultivation.    But,  jud^ng  from  the  rich  crops  produced  in  some  parts  of 
Ohio,  that  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn  is  an  alluvial  deposit,  rich  in 
vegetable  matter,  not  stinted  in  its  amount  of  moisture.    It  should  be  deep  ' 
and  mellow,  allowing  the  roots  to  extend  themselves  freely  in  all  directions. 

Com  will  not  vegetate  at  a  low  temperature,  and,  hence,  the  condition  of 
the  season  can  not  be  overlooked  by  the  judicious'  farmer.  Some  seeds  will 
remain  uninjured,  if  they  do  not  actually  vegetate,  in  a  cold  soil.  Com 
requires  a  temperature  of  at  least  50^  or  55^.  If  reduced  below  this,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  decay.  % 

The  ground  being  well  ploughed  and  pulverized,  the  hills  should  be  pre- 
pared at  a  distance  of  three  or  three  and  a  half  feet  apart  The  manure 
may  be  broadcast,  or  placed  on  the  hills.  An  excellent  manure  for  the  hill 
is  made  by  mixing  one-fifth  of  hen  manure,  one-fifth  of  plaster,  and  three - 
fifths  of  ashes,  of  which,  after  it  is  well  mingled,  and  has  been  left  to  ferment,' 
a  spoonfiil  may  be  thrown  into  each  hilL    tf  manure  is  used  broadcast,  a 
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spoonfol  of  gypsum  in  each  hill,  in  most  soils,  is  found  very  profitable.  If 
barn-yard  manure  is  not  at  hand,  the  artificial  preparations  to  which  we  hare 
80  often  referred,  should  be  put  in  requisition.  Decayed  vegetable  matter  is 
most  desirable,  and,  after  this,  the  various  bone  mixtures.  Soaking  the  seed 
T>efore  planting  hastens  its  germination.  Covering  the  seed  wiUi  tar,  and 
then,  for  convenience  in  planting,  rolling  it  in  ashes  or  lime,  will  preserve 
it  from  the  attacks  of  crows  or  iq^ecis. 

When  the  com  appears  ift>ove  ground,  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  ashes 
ia  useful,  which  may  be  applied  at  the  hoeing. 

Hilling  corn  b  not  recommended.  All  such  elevations  are  un&vorable  to 
the  influence  of  rains.  Use  a  hoe,  or  a  cultivator,  or  both,  keeping  down  all 
weeds,  and  making  the  soil  soft  and  porous. 

CORK     FOR     FODDER. 

Oom  is  often  planted  for  use  as  feed ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  farmers 
would  find  it  for  their  interest  to  make  a  more  free  use  of  this  excellent  feed. 
Few  products  of  the  farm  are  more  nutritions  or  more  convenient.  A  single 
acre  will  ordinarily  produce  five  or  six  tons,  ^nd  will  keep  fonr  cows  for 
three  months.  But  a  much  greater  result  has  been  sometimes  obtained.  In 
1845,  in  Massachusetts,  over  thirty-K>ne  tons  of  green  stalks  were  grown  upon 
an  acre.  The  product  of  two  acres  and  thirty-two  rods  was  estimated  as 
equivalent  to  fifteen  tons  of  the  best  of  hay.  On  this  lot,  ten  bushels  of  com 
were  sown.  When  it  is  to  be  used  in  this  way,  it  should  be  sown  in  drills, 
two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  apart,  sowing  from  three  to  four  bushels  to  the 
acre.  After  sowing,  the  ground  should  be  harrowed.  The  Stowell  &  West 
com  should  be  used.  G^od  feed  may  thus  be  obtained  by  the  end  of  June. 
The  stalks  should  be  suffered  to  wilt  before  feeding.  If  they  are  to  be  dried, 
or  kept  for  winter,  they  should  be  cut  in  the  tassel,  and  a  little  sprinkling  of 
salt  is  recommended.  This  tends  to  prevent  them  from  moulding,  and  is 
also  agreeable  io  the  cattle. 

The  stalks  may  be  prepared  by  various  processes.  Sometimes  they  are 
cut  before  the  corn  is  ripe.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  feed,  and  it  saves 
the  cost  of  the  corn.  Sometimes  they  are  left  till  after  the  com  is  gathered, 
when  they  are  cut  up  from  the  roots.  Which  is  best,  on  the  whole,  is  yet  a 
question.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that,  by  the  use  of  some  well-arranged 
cutters,  the  entire  stalk  may  be  consumed  for  feed.  Every  part  of  it  is  highly 
nutritious,  and  we  see  not  why  the  whole  may  not  be  so  prepared^  as  to  be 
eagerly  eaten  by  differ^t  kinds  of  stock 


FooT-ROT. — The  Country  QtntUman  states  that  the  following  remedy 
for  the  foot-rot  in  sheep  has  been  used  with  great  success  by  H.  Howland, 
of  Aurora,  Ca^iga  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  last  thirty  years : 

^  Mix  flour  of  sulphur  with  the  salt  given  to  tne  sheep,  in  a  proportion 
just  sufficient  to  discolor  perceptibly  the  salt,  or  about  one-eighth  part  Sul- 
phur may  be  had  at  a  wholesale  price  at  a  cost  of  not  over  two  cents. 
Where  local  applications  are  necessary,  we  should  much  prefiar  a  solution  of 
chloride  otlime  to  any  other  application.'' 
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UNITED    STATES    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Ths  third  annual  session  of  this  society  commenced  February  21st,  1855, 
in  the  ^  East  Boom"-of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Twenty-six  States  were 
represented  by  accredited  delegates  from  state  and  county  societies,  and  there 
was  also  a  large  number  of  individual  members  of  the  society. 

The  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Mass.,  President  of  the  Society,  on  taking  the 
chair,  delivered  a  pertinent  address,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  operations 
of  the  society  during  the  past  year,  including  the  cattle  show  at  Springfield, 
Ohio.  The  address  was  received  with  applause,  and  has  been  printed  for 
distribution  in  pamphlet  form. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King,  of  New-York,  a  committee  of  one  from  each 
state  represented  was  chosen  by  the  President,  to  nominate  a  board  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Col.  Selden,  resigning  his  office  as  treasurer,  and, 

'  accompanied  by  securities  for  the  funds  of  the  society  deposited  in  the  bank, 

was  referred  to  Messrs.  Wager,  of  New-York,  Calvert  of  MarylaiAl,  and 

Worthington,  of  Ohio.     They  subsequently  reported,  complimenting  CoL 

Selden  for  his  integrity,  and  expressing  confidence  that  the  funds  are  secure. 

Resolutions  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Holcomb,  of  Delaware,  and  Kemmel, 
of  Maryland,  which  were  sustained  by  Messrs.  Calvert,  Peck,  and  Kennedy, 
of  Maryland,  Eang,  of  New- York,  and  Jones,  of  Delaware,  and  then  laid  on 
the  table  for  future  discussion. 

Messrs.  Wager,  of  New- York,  Kennedy,  of  Pennsylvania,  Proctor,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Steadman,  of  Ohio,  and  Jones,  of  Delaware,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  receive  and  report  on  amendments  to  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Calvert,  of  Maryland,  offered  a  resolution  recommending  political 
action  on  the  part  of  .agriculturists,  and  supported  it  by  able  remarks. 

He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  French,  of  New-Hampshire,  Dyer,  of  Conn., 
i  and  Kenne%  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table  for 
future  discussion. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Delaware,  presented  a  memorial,  showing  the  effect  of  legis- 
lation upon  agriculture,  and  embracing  a  mass  of  historical  facta. 

After  having  been  read,  it  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  King,  of  New-York, 
placed  on  th^  files  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Clenson,  of  Maryland,  introduced  a  resolution  recommending  agricul- 
tural education. 

A.n  informal  discussion  of  the  potato  rot,  deep  ploughing,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  great  agricultural  interest,  followed,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
gentlemen  participated.  Many  facts  of  importance  were  elicited,  as  gentle- 
men from  various  sections  related  their  *^  experience,"  and  the  debate  was  con- 
tinued until  four  o'clock. 

In  the  evening,  the  Society  were  favored  by  a  lecture  from  their  Vice-Pre- 
sident from  Virginia,  the  venerable  George  Washington  Parke  Custis.  His 
doquent  narrative  of  the  illustrious  "  Farmer  of  Mount  Vernon"  was  listened 
to  with  marked  attention,  by  a  large  audience,  and  was  warmly  applauded. 

After  the  lecture,  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  introduced 
by  the  President  to  the  orat6r. 

After  the  lecture,  the  officers  and  committees  were  unexpectedly  enter- 
tained at  the  National  Hotel,  by  Col.  C.  B.  Calvert,  the  proprietor  of  **  Rivers- 
dale."  A  sumptuous  repast  graced  the  festive  board,  an*d  the  festivities  were 
prolonged  until  a  late  hour. 
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SECOND     DAT. 

This  morning  the  Society  met  at  ten  o'clock,  and,  after  the  report  of  Mr. 
King,  of  New- York,  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee,  elected  the 
following 

OFFIOEKS     FOB     186S. 

Marshall  P.  Wildsb,  of  Maasachiuetts. 


TICS-F&BIDXITBI. 


John  D.  Lang,  Maine, 

H.  F.  French,  N.  H., 

Fred,  Holbrook,  Vt^ 

B.  v.  French,  Maib., 

Joi.  J.  Gooke^  Bhode  Idand, 

John  T.  Andrew,  Oona, 

Henry  Wager,  New- York, 

Isaac  Oomell,  New-Jersejr, 

Isaac  Newton,  Pa., 

0.  H.  Holcomb,  DeUware,  * 

H.  G.  S.  Key,  Md., 

G.  W.  P.  Cnstis,  Vs., 

Henry  K.  Buigwyn,  N.  0., 

James  Hopkinson,  8.  0., 

D.  A.  Beese,  Ga,, 

A.  P.  Hatch,  Ala., 

A.  G.  Brown,  Miss., 

J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  La., 

Gen.  Whitfield,  Kansas, 


J.  T.  Worthington,  Ohiob 
B.  Grate.  Ky., 
M.  P.  Gentry,  Tena, 
Joa  Orr,  IncL, 
J.  A.  Klnnicutt,  HL, 
Thoe.  Allen,  Mon 
T.  B.  Flonmov,  Ark., 
J.  G.  Holmes,  Mich., 
Jackson  Morton,  FlSi, 
T.G.  Bask,  Texas, 
J.  W.  Grimes,  Iowa, 
B.  G.  Eastham,  Wia, 
J.  M.  Homer,  GaL. 
J0S.H.  Bradl<7,D.G, 
B.  M.  Baird,  ^ew-Kanoo, 
H.  H.  Sibley,  MtnfiL, 
Joseph  Lane,  Oregon, 
J.  L.  Haye^  Utah, 
Mr.  Gli^dingSi  Nebraska. 


■zKOunra  ooMKim. 


John  A.  King,  New-York, 
C.  B.  Galvert,  Md., 
A.  L.  Elwyn,  Penn., 
J.  Wentworth,  IIL, 


I 


B.  Perley  Poore,  Masa, 
A.  Watts,  Ohio., 
John  Jones^  Del 


BKOaXTAaT. 

William  S.  King,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


B.  B.  French,  Washington,  D.  (1 

On  a  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  Elwin,  <rf  Pennsylvsnis, 
Henry  Wager,  of  New-York,  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  of  Massachusetta,  Col. 
Anthony  Kimmel,  of  Md.,  and  Chas.  L.  Flint,  of  Massachusetts  were  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  attend  the  coming  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Pans. 

After  the  election,  the  discussion  upon  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  C.  P. 
Holcomb,  of  Delaware,  on  the  "Reciprocity  Treaty"  as  iojuiious  to  the 
s^cultural  interests  of  the  Republic,  took  place.  Messrs.  Holcomb,  Peck, 
£ng,  and  Jones  participated  in  the  discussion. 

This  evening  the  Hon  G.  P.  Marsh  lectured  on  **  Notices  of  the  Rnral 
Economy  of  Continental  Europe.'' 

THIRD     DAT. 

.  After  the  election  yesterday,  the  Society  discussed  a  resolution  offered  the 
day  previous  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Holcomb,  of  Delaware,  denouncing  the  **  R^'Cipro* 
city  Treaty"  as  injurious  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  public,  Messrs. 
Holcomb,  Peck,  King,  Waters,  Elwyn,  Kennedy,  Steadnian,  Cowley,  snd 
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other  gentlemen  participating.    The  resolution,  as  finally  amended  and 
passed,  reads : 

Resolved^  That  we  object  to  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  for  agriculture  and 
protection  for  other  interestsw 

Col  Calvert,  of  Maryland,  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
which  he  supported  in  an  able  and  earnest  manner,  deprecating  all  applica- 
tions to  Congress,  and  urging  action  on  the  part  of  agriculturists,  as  calcu- 
lated to  command  success. 

The  resolutions,  after  having  been  discussed  by  Messrs,  Kennedy,  of  Penn., 
Jones,  of  Delaware,  and  King,  of  New- York,  were  carried : 

WhereaSy  The  prosperity  of  a  country  is  in  proportion  to  the  improvement 
of  its  agriculture,  therefore, 

Besoivedy  That  agriculture  should  be  the  first  interest  considered  in  legis- 
lating for  the  general  welfare,  and  that  such  legislation  should  be  had  as 
will  foster  and  protect  this  interest,  which  is  paramount  to  all  others. 

Be^lvedy^Hhat  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  agriculturists  of  the  whole 
country  to  meet  in  convention,  and  determine  for  themselves  what  legislation 
is  necessary  for  their  protection. 

Beaolvedy  That  such  a  convention,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  each 
State  of  the  Union,  be  earnestly  recommended  by  this  society,  in  order  that 
an  agricultural  platform  may  be  established,  which  will  meet  the  views  of, 
and  be  sustained  by  the  whole  body  of  agriculturists  as  a  profession. 

Mr.  Wagner,  of  New-York,  submitted  a  report  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  which  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Fay  and  Waters, 
of  Massachusetts,  Cooke,  of  Ehode  Island,  King,  of  New- York,  Hamilton, 
of  New-Jersey,  Calvert,  of  Maryland,  and  Worthington,  of  Ohio. 

The  constitution  was  so  amended  as  to  have  the  payment  of  ten  dollars 
constitute  life-membership,  and  to  change  the  time  for  holding  the  annual 
meeting  to  the  second  Wednesday  of  January. 

Yarious  reports  were  read ;  among  them,  one  on  the  Chess  in  Wkeat^  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institute;  on  Agricultural  History ^  by  B.  P.  Poore;  on 
Mr.  Glover^s  Collection^  by  Mr.  Peck;  and  on  Western  Fruits^  by  Dr. 
Warden. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  Maryland^  reported  that  the  committee  appointed  to  urge 
upon  Congress  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Glover's  collection  of  modelled  fruits,  had 
had  an  interview  with'  the  proper  committee  of  Congress,  and  received  assurr 
ances  that  the  matter  would  receive  their  attention. 

A  communication  from  Professor  Henry  was  read,  detailing  experiments 
on  the  culture  of  the  "  Oregon  pea,"  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  at  the  request  of  the  society.  The  results  at  Savannah 
proved  it  worthless  for  that  region. 

A  paper  on  "Alderney  Cattle,"  by  Dr.  W.  J.  G.  Morton,  was  read  and 
referred.     Also,  a  paper  on  the  "  Potato  Oat,"  from  New-York, 

Dr.  Wardeip,  of  Cincinnati,  exhibited  ovef  thirty  different  varieties  of 
Western  apples,  which  he  descanted  upon  with  his  wonted  accuracy. 

The  invitation  was  received  and  accepted  inviting  the  Society  to  visit  the 
Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute  to-day  at  eleven  o'clock.  Invitations  to 
the  office  of  the  Coast  Survey  and  the  agriculture  room  at  the  Patent  OfiScjS, 
were  also  accepted. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Custis,  giving  his  experience  in  growing  wheat 
in  Virginia,  the  Society  adjourned  until  seven  o'clock,  when  the  Hon.  G.  P. 
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Manh  had  been  inyited  to  addren  them  on  the  Rural  Eeojwmy  of  CWk- 
ntnial  Europe, 

The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  great  interest,  embodying,  as  it  did,  a 
great  amount  of  original  information,  and  its  publication  will  conMitate  a 
Faluable  addition  to  agricultural  literature. 

Dr.  Warden  followed,  with  an  eloquent  lecture  on  hedges,  replete  with 
practical  information. 

Friday  Morning,  March  ^. 

The  Society  met  at  ten  o'clock,  and  passed  an  hour  in  familiar  convena- 
tion  on  agricultural  subjects. 

After  a  discussion  on  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  the  Indastrial 
Exhibition  at  Paris,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Poore,  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  unanimously. 

Sesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  United  States  Agricnltural  Society  be 
presented  to  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the  facilities 
aflforded  in  holding  this  session.  The  utiKty  of  this  Institution,  in  thus  serv- 
ing as  a  nucleus,  around  which  all  useful  assodations  can  rally,  at  the  capital 
of  our  Republic,  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  present 
Regents. 

Col.  Kiramel,  of  Maryland,  read  a  curious  extract  from  the  Maryland 
Gazette,  of  September  8th,  1784,  showing  that  "cattle  shows"  were  estab- 
lished at  Baltimore  in  that  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Waters,  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  proffered  to  Hon.  George  P. 
Marsh,  for  the  very  beautifully  written  and  exceedingly  jnterestii^  lecture  he 
was  so  good  as  to  present  to  us  last  evening,  and  that  Professor  Henry  be 
requested  to  wait  on  him  and  request  a  copy  for  publication. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Calvert  of  Maryland,  it  wa&  unanimously 

Buolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  Dr.  Warden,  fer 
his  interesting  lecture  on  the  cultivation  of  hedges,  and  that  he  be  requested 
to  present  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Society. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  in  accordance  with  their  acceptance  of  the  invitation, 
the  Society  adjourned  to  visit  the  exhibition  of  the  "Metropolitan  Mechanics' 
Institute." 

After  visiting  the  Exhibition  yesterday,  the  Society  returned  to  the  ^'Easi 
Room,"  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  tbeoflScere  of  the 
Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  for  their  polite  invitation  to  attend  their 
exhibition,  which  they  have  visited  and  examined  with  great  pleasure. 

After  some  debate,  in  which  a  strong  desire  for  concerted  acUon  on  the 
part  of  American  Agriculturists  was  manifested,  it  was,  on  motion  of  Ool. 
Calvert,  of  Maryland, 

Resolved^  That  the  first  Friday  after  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety, be  fixed  for  the  assembling  of  the  Agricultural  Convention,  and  that 
the  press  be  requested  to  urge  tlie  importance  of  the  subject 

Resolutions  were  passed  complimenting  the  agricultural  press,  and  urging 
its  conductors  to  consider  political  economy," and  urge  united  action  on  sncS 
matters  connected  with  it  as  their  judgment  may  suggest. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  it  was 
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Hesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  be  ten- 
dered to  the  Hon,  Mr.  Morton,  of  the  United  States  Senate,  for  his  aUe 
report  upon  the  subject  of  an  Agricultural  Department. 

Resolutions  were  passed  complimentary  to  President  Wilder ;  to  the  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  to  Lieutenant  Maury,  (for  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  Observatory  ;)  to  Mr.  King,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  and  to 
Mr.  Poore,  of  the  executive  committee. 

Adjpurning,  after  three  days'  session,  in  which  agriculturists  from  twenty- 
six  States  participated  with  great  harmony  of  feeling,  the  members  of  the 
Society  felt  encouraged  by  this  renewed  and  increased  maDifestation  of  the 
great  interest  of  the  Republic  to  assert  its  position. 

In  the  evening  many  of  the  oflScers  and  members  called  upon  Mr.  Clayton, 
to  thanb  him  for  his  speech  of  the  previous  evening. 


THE     SPIDER. 

Wht  hate  and  shudder  at  spiders  ?  Because  they  entangle  flies  and  kill 
them  ?  That  should  entitle  them  to  our  gratitude,  for  flies,  being  troublesome 
and  injurious  to  man,  any  other  insect  that  destroys  them  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered our  ally,  and  taken  into  friendship.  Are  they  not  beautiful  ?  The 
other  day  we  observed  one  in  the  field.  3e  was  larger  than  a  double-eagle 
and  as  bright  and  yellow,  having  colors  more  striking,  indeed,  because  bar* 
moniously  variegated. 

Few  ladies  could  outvie  him  in  personal  ornaments,  which,  in  his  case, 
were  not  of  recent  purchase,  but  came  to  him  by  inheritance  in  the  line  of 
an  ancient  family.  He  had  constructed  one  of  his  wonderful  palaces  of 
regular  dimensions  and  great  size ;  but,  either  seeing,  as  the  New-York  archi- 
tects sometimes  fail  to  do,  that  its  foundations  were  insecure,  or  else  disliking 
the  neighborhood,  as  nice  people  do  rum-holes,  blacksmith's  and  currier^s 
shops,  French  boarding-houses  and  American  piggeries — for  these,  or  some 
other  good  reasons,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  remove  his  residence. 

Now,  as  he  had  been  at  immense  expense  in  building  his  capadous  house, 
like  the  Crystal  Palace  proprietors  of  New-York,  and  out  of  his  own  bowels 
too,  which  they  did  not — ^for  speculators  and  brokers  are  not  supposed  to 
have  any,  purses  being  a  complete  substitute — ^having  been  at  so  much  cost, 
he  did  not  like  to  go  away  and  leave  his  domicil  behind  him.  For  his  stodc 
of  materials  for  such  structures  is  limited,  as  well  as  the  funds  of  the  operar 
tors  in  the  Fancies.  Nature,  it  is  said,  only  supplies  the  spider  family  with 
a  certain  quantity  at  first,  which,  if  they  are  extravagant  in  spending,  th^ 
will  have  afterwards  to  make  up  by  knitting^  Schuylerizing  or  stealing-^the 
difference  between  which  methods,  we  can  not  tarry  to  record,  and  might 
not  be  able  to  do  so,  was  ever  so  much  time  allowed  us.  In  short,  our  spir 
der  resolved,  as  the  palnce  proprietors,  who  may  W;^  taken  the  hint  from 
him,  are  said  to  have  determined  on — ^he  resolvec  * . '.  a^  his  splendid  dwell-* 
ing  down. 

So  one  morning  he  began  in  earnest  to  pull  down,  and,  as  far  ^as  we  could 
judge,  at  the  point  where  he  had  ended  in  putting  it  up ;  that  is,  the  last 
timbers  he  had  placed  in  the  building  were  the  first  to  be  removed.  Pa- 
tiently and  carefully  he  worked,  taking  off  filament  by  filament  of  those  long 
beams  and  braces,  which  seemed  single  to  the  naked  eye,  but  yet  were  dou- 
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bled  and  trebled  and  quadrupled  to  afford  sufficient  strength  for  so  large  t 
work.  For  this  creature,  it  must  be  observed,  has  discovered  no  iron  or  other 
new  material  to  weave  into  his  productions,  but  is  obliged  to  labor  with  just 
the  same  raw  material  as  when  he  spun  his  web  upon  the  grape  vines  of 
Mrs.  Eve.  So  if  he  wants  augmented  strength  in  any  portion  of  his  work, 
he  can  only  attain  it  by  putting  several  timbers  together. 

By  degrees,  we  could  see,  as  he  wrought,  the  mun  pillars  and  string- 
pieces  lessening  in  size,  and  at  length  disappearing  one  by  one,  till  fioslly, 
the  whole  habitation  was  invisible.  What  had  become  of  it  ?  We  kept  a 
sharp  look-out  at  this  juncture,  for  it  was  evidently  the  crisis  of  the  ente^ 
prise.  At  last  we  saw  the  spider  hoist  a  pack  upon  his  back  in  the  shape  of 
a  ball,  and  conunence  his  journey.  It  was  his  house,  which  he  was  thus 
transporting  to  erect  in  a  more  favorable  locality.  Like  a  snail,  he  was  thus 
carrying  it  upon  his  back,  Uiough,  unlike  that  animal,  he  had  the  rouffh 
stock  of  another  in  his  belly,  should  this  tenement  of  his  be  dissolved  by  the 
hurricane,  flood,  or  fire.  The  beautiful,  industrious  and  provident  creatare 
ran  along  as  nimble  as  ^neas,  with  his  father,  Anchises,  on  his  shoulders, 
though  under  the  burden  of  all  his  worldly  goods.  He  made  for  a  laige 
tree,  where,  notwithstandino;  all  our  vigilance,  he  forever  disappeared.  We 
sent  after  him  a  sincere  wish,  that  he  mi^ht  obtain  an  eligible  lot  ujf-town, 
whither  he  was  going,  on  easy  terms. — Newark  Advertiser, 


THB  BAREFOOTED  PEINTERBOY. 

Thb  Pittsburgh  Morning  .^riel,  under  this  caption,  gives  a  short  stoiy  of 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  as  follows : 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  a  barefooted  boy  floated  down  the  Susqaehannsh 
rirer  on  an  humble  raft^  and  arrived  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He  came  from  the 
North,  and  belonged  to  a  large  family,  with  all  his  worldly  goods  tied  op  in 
a  little  pocket-handkerchief.  He  sought  and  obtuned  employment  in  a 
printing  office  as  an  apprentice.  From  an  apprentice  to  a  journeyman,  from 
a  journeyman  to  a  reporter,  then  to  an  editor,  the  barefooted  printer  boy 
worked  his  way  against  obstacles  which  the  struggling  poor  only  know.  The 
persevering  follower  in  Franklin's  steps  began  to  realize  the  fruits  of  his 
patient  toil  and  privation.  The  young  aspirant  became  Printer  to  the  State, 
and  by  frugal  management  was  soon  enabled  to  accomplish  the  object  dearest 
to  his  heart — the  establishment  of  his  mother  in  a  home  above  want— in  the 
possession  of  every  comfort  she  could  desire. 

His  brothers  were  next  his  care,  and  like  Napoleon,  he  had  a  strong  arm 
with  which  to  aid  them — ^an  indomitable  perseverance  that  nothing  could  long 
ancessfully  obstruct.  In  a  few  years,  they  too,  with  his  sisters,  were  inde- 
pendent of  the  world  ;  the  once  barefooted  printer  boy  was  in  possession  of  ' 
affluence,  surroundoAQ^^a  young  and  aflfectionate  family.  He  did  not  stop 
here.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  friendless,  the  patron  of  merit,  and  the  en- 
oourager  of  industry.  He  rose  in  honor  and  in  office,  until  the  poor  bare- 
footed boy,  who  entered  a  printing  office  in  Harrisburgh,  hungry  and  weaiy, 
laid  down  his  little  bundle  on  a  pile  of  wet  paper  and  asked  to  become « 
printer's  apprentice,  was  elected  ^nator  in  Congress  1  That  man  is  Simon 
Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania* 
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Thb  annexed  table,  showing  the  number  of  sheep  and  pounds  of  wool  pro- 
duced in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  according  to  the 
Census  of  1850,  has  been  published  in  many  of  the  papers.  We  have  added, 
in  another  column,  at  the  right  hand,  the  average  yield  of  a  sheep  in  pounds 
and  hundreths : 


States. 
Maine, 

New-Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Bhode  Island, 
Connecticut, 
New- York, 
New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Dist.  of  Columbia, 
Virginia, 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Florida, 
Alabama, 


Louisiana, 

Texas, 

Arkansas, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Michigan, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Iowa, 

Wisconsin, 

California, 

Minnesota  Territory, 

Oregon  Territory, 

Utah  Territory, 

New-Mexico, 


Sheep. 

440,053 

884,656 

919,992 

188,651 

44,296 

174,181 

3,464,241 

160,488 

1,822,356 

27,503 

177,902 

150 

1,311,004 

595,249 

281,764 

560,435 

23,311 

371,800 

804,929 

110,333 

90,098 

91,266 

811,637 

1,070,808 

3,937,086 

746,435 

1,122,484 

894,043 

766,309 

149,960 

124,893 

17,674 

80 

15,382 

3,262 

377,271 


21,671,306 


Lbs.  Wool. 

1,362,986 

1,108,476 

3,410,993 

686,136 

129,692 

497,454 

10,070,801 

376,386 

4,481,670 

67,768 

480,226 

625 

2,860,765 

970,738 

487,223 

990,019 

23,247 

669,118 

659,619 

109,897 

131,373 

182,696 

1,863,378 

2,283,685 

10,111,288 

2,043,283 

2,610,287 

2,150,113 

1,615,860 

373,898 

253,963 

5,620 

85 

28,686 

9,222 

80,901 

62,417,287 


At. 
3,09 
2,88 
3,70 
3,10 
2,92 
2,85 
2,91 
2,83 
2,46 
2,10 
2,69 
2,28 
1,63 
1,76 
1,76 
0,99 
1,76 
1,83 
0,99 
1,46 
2,00 
1,68 
1,68 
2,13 
2,66 
2,73 
2,32 
2,63 
2,28 
2,49 
1,02 
0,31 
1,00 
1,27 
2,82 
0,08 

2^ 


It  appears  that  the  average  is  higher,  by  six-tenths  of  a  pound,  in  Vet- 
mont,  than  in  any  other  State.  Massachusetts  comes  next,  and  then  Maina 
These  are  the  only  States  where  it  exceeds  three  pounds.  In  New-Mexico 
and  California,  probably,  the  sheep  are  raised  for  mutton  and  peltry,  and  few 
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of  them  are  sheared ;  for  though  we  find  a  very  regular  diminution  in  the 
weight  of  fleeces  as  we  proceed  southward,  it  is  not  credible  that  fleeces  actu- 
ally sheared,  phould  average  only  about  five  ounces  in  California,  and  only 
about  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  in  New-Mexico. 

The  weight  of  fleeces  in  Vermont  is  not  owing  wholly  to  tbe  latitnde  or 
temperature ;  for  if  it  were,  New-Hampshire  and  Maine  ought  to  yield  heavier 
fleeces  still.  It  is,  doubtless,  in  part,  caused  by  the  quality  of  the  pasturage, 
air,  and  water,  of  the  Qreen  Mountain  range ;  an  advantage  in  which  MaMt- 
chusetts  parti^es.  Another,  and  a  principal  cause  is,  the  superiority  of  the 
breeds  raised  here.  Almost  all  the  sheep  there  are  descended  from  the  best 
flocks  in  Spain ;  and  it  has  been  long  since  ascertained  that,  with  decent 
treatment,  they  do  not  deteriorate  in  Vermont  Not  improbably,  most  parts 
of  the  Alleghany  range  may  be  found  nearly  or  quite  as  well  adapted  to  the 
same  breeds. 

The  fleeces  in  Verpiont  are  very  nearly  20  per  cent,  heavier  than  those  in 
any  other  State,  and  52  per  cent  heavier  than  the  average  of  the  whole 
United  States.  The  profit  of  w6ol-growing,  compared  with  lighter  fleeces  of 
equal  fineness,  is  about  in  the  same  proportion  ;  for  the  rearing  and  suppoit 
of  a  poor  sheep  is  as  costly  as  of  a  good  one.  But,  besides  this,  the  fleeces 
are  much  finer  than  the  average  of  the  whole  country,  and  bring  a  higher 
price  per  pound.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  why  the  Vermont  farmers  go  into 
the  business  so  much  more  generally  and  extensively  than  those  of  any  other 
State.  It  is  plain,  too,  what  farmers  of  other  States  must  do,  if  they  would 
reap  the  same  profits  from  this  business. 

There  are  towns  in  New-Hampshire,  where  sheep  of  the  same  breeds  yield 
the  same  profits ;  and  so  in  some  other  States.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
in  this  staple  the  Northern  States  will  always  retiun  some  advantage  over 
the  Southern,  and  the  mountains  over  the  plains. — Boston  Traveller, 


AGRIOULTURAL  SOCIETIES  AND  EDUCATION  IN  TENNESSEE 

In  an  address  delivered  by  Qovemor  A.  V.  Brown,  before  tbe  "Agricultu- 
ral College  and  Mechanics'  Institute,''  established  by  the  State,  for  the  im- 
provement of  that  people,  the  following  passage  occurs : 

"  In  no  portion  of  the  State  would  the  results  o^  that  success  be  more 
striking  and  gratifying  than  in  East  Tennessee.  For  more  than  hslf  a  ce'^" 
tury  you  have  been  mountain-bound,  and  consequently  excluded,  ssve  at  vast 
expense,  from  the  great  market  places  of  the  world.  DepnVed  by  the  fiat  of 
nature  of  the  usual  stimulus  to  action,  you  have  put  forth  no  great  agricul- 
tural or  mechanical  exertion.  Your  nouses  were  not  promptly  and  neatly 
repaired ;  your  orchards  were  left  unpruned  and  neglected ;  your  best  gra» 
and  meadow-tands  were  unreclaimed ;  your  fields  were  cultivated  with  a  slo- 
venly indifierence,  both  as  it  regards  durability  and  production.  Indeed,  the 
whole  aspect  of  your  country  was  that  of  a  dissatisfied  and  desponding  peo* 
pie,  ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  sell  out  and  be  off"  to  some  new 
and  more  favored  land.  But  now  how  changed  the  scene  1  The  geniu*  of 
internal  improvement  has  waved  his  magic  wand  over  you,  and  house,  sO" 
field,  and  orchard,  all  the  splendid  exhibitions  of  this  day*s  fair,  proclaim  jou 
a  contented,  happy,  and  prosperous  people.    The  traveler  pauses  and  tells 
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you  in  vain  of  the  rich  prairies  of  Texas,  or  the  deep  Ulluvion  of  the  Arkan- 
sas. Even  his  gorgeous  description  of  the  diamond-Btu(lded  and  gold-glitter- 
ing California  can  extort  from  yom  nothing  more  than  the  reply,  ^  East  Ten- 
ueBsee  is  good  enough  for  me.'  And  so  it  is,  my  countrymen.  After  years 
of  travel  and  observation,  I  cordially  endorse  the  sentiment,  that  East  Ten- 
nessee is  good  enough  for  you — ^good  enough  for  any  body.  Where,  nipon 
this  continent)  can  you  gaze  upon  a  more  varied  and  lovely  landscape  than 
now  spreads  out  before  you !  Hill  and  dale,  forest  and  field,  torrents  gushing 
from  ue  mountain  side,  and  streamlets  gently  flowing  through  valleys  fra- 
grant with  flowers  of  perpetual  bloom  1  Further  off  in  the  distance,  we  be- 
hold mountains  in  which  lie  imbedded,  in  close  proximity,  the  largest  supply 
of  coal  and  iron  ore  that  the  whole  Appalachian  chain  can  boast.  In  the  oppo- 
site direction,  but  in  full  view,  lies  another  range  of  mountains,  from  whose  bo- 
som are  daily  borne  inexhaustible  treasures  of  copper,  and  other  valuable 
minerals.  Between  these  mountains  lie  a  succession  of  luxuriant  valleys, 
irrigated  by  streams  of  unrivalled  purity,  and  capable  of  sustaining  in  elegance 
and  plenty  tenfold  their  present  population.  '  Into  these  valleys  the  iron  horse 
is  already  making  his  resistless  way,  and  waking  to  his  fiery  tread  the  slum- 
bering echoes  of  six  thousand  years.  When  to  these  mere  geographical  ad- 
vantii^es  we  add  the  charms  and  attractions  of  a  population  of  whom  it  may  , 
be  well  said,  without  poetic  license, 

'  Where  Man  is  brave,  and  Women  true, 
-  And  free  as  mountain  air/ 

who  would  exchange  his  own  native  or  adopted  East  Tennessee  for  any  other 
Ua4  on  the  globe  1" 


THE  GREATEST  GRAIN  PORT  IN  THE  WORLD. 

TttB  Democratic  Press,  printed  in  Chicago,  claims  that  that  city  is  the 
greatest  grain  port  in  the  world,  and  proems  to  give  the  evidence  which 
supports  such  a  claim.  The  exports  from  European  parte  are  given  at  an 
average  of  several  years : 

**  Those  of  St,  Louis  for  the  year  1853,  those  for  Chicago  and  Milwautie 
for  the  current  year,  and  those  for  New- York  are,  for  the  past  eleven  months, 
of  the  same  year.  With  these  explanations,  it  invites  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Wheat,  In.  Com,         Oats,  Rye,  Total,    . 

bush.  bosh.  and  Barley.  bush. 

Odeaa, 6,600,000  1,400,000       Y,040,000 

Galatz  and  Ibrelia,    -    2,400,000  6,600,000  320,000      8,320,000 

Dantzig, 6,080,000  1,328,000       4,405,0«0 

St  Petersburg,    -    -  all  Jdnds.  7,290,000 

Archangel,    -    -    -    -  «  2,628,000 

Eiga^ "  4,000,000 

St.  Louis, 3,082,000  918,384  1,081,078      5,081,168 

MUwaukie,  -     -    -     -     2,723,674  181,937  841,630       3,747,161 

New- York,    :     -    -    -  6,802,462  3,627,883  9,430,336 

CShicago,      -    -    -    -    2,996,924  6,746,688  4,834,216    13,786,727, 

By  comparing  the  exports  of  the  different  places  mentioned  in  the  above 
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table,"  Bays  the  Press^  *♦  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grain  exports  of  Chicago 
exceeded  those  of  New- York  by  4,286,293  bnahels ;  those  of  St  Louis  by 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  Turning  to  the  great  granariea 
of  Europe,  Chicago  nearly  doubles  St  Petersburg,  the  largest,  and  exceeds 
Qalatz  and  Ibrelia  combined  5,406,727  bushels. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Chicago,  as  well  as  most  of  -the  country  from  whence 
she  now  draws  her  immense  supplies  of  breadstuffi,  imported  both  flour  and 
wheat  for  home  consumption  ;  now,  she  is  the  largest  primary  grain  depot 
in  the  world,  and  she  leads  all  other  ports  in  the  world,  also,  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  her  beef  exports  I  We  say  the  largest  primary  grain  depot 
in  the  world,  because  it  can  not  be  denied  that  New- York,  Liverpool,  and 
some  other  great  commercial  centres,  receive  more  breadstuff  than  Chicago 
does  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  none  of  them  will  compare  with  her,  as 
we  have  shown  above,  in  the  amount  collected  from  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducers. 

What  a  practical  illustration  the  above  facts  afford  as  to  the  wonderful, 
the  scarcely  credible,  progress  of  the  west — what  an  index  it  furnishes  to  the 
fertility  of  her  soil,  and  to  the  industrious  and  enterprising  character  of  ^our 
people — what  a  prophecy  of  the  destiny  that  awaits  her,  when  every  foot 
of  her  long  stretches  of  prairie,  and  her  rich  valleys,  shall  have  been  reduced 
to  a  thoroughly  scientific  tillage  P 
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A  farmer  in  Texas  wishes  to  know  *^  whether  or  not  there  is  any  method  of 
reclaiming  what  we  call  'Post  Oak  Glade,'  which  is  a  wet  land  of  whitish 
or  ashy  color,  most  of  the  growth  being  Post  Oak,  with  a  few  scattering 
Pines.'*  He  further  says :  "  Such  lands  are  apt  to  bake  after  beavy  raina.^ 
A  writer  replies  (in  the  Southern  CfulHvatar)  as  follows :  *^  I  take  it,  this 
quality  of  land  is  better  adapted  to  cotton  than  any  other  crop.  I  suppose  it 
has  too  many  silicates  already  without  the  use  of  lime. 

Will  •  A  Subscriber'  try  ten  acres  on  my  plan  !  It  will  cost  him  nothing. 
Bed  up  the  land  in  the  spring,  five  inches  deep,  and  that  is  yeiy  deep,  (thougn 
I  do  not  suppose  he  will  think  it  deep  until  he  puts  the  rule  to  it,}  elevating 
his  bed  as  high  as  a  '*  dagon"  plow  of  this  depth  will  do ;  plant  on  the  top 
of  the  bed,  covering  shallow.  In  this  country,  I  would  not  plant  his  land 
b^ore  the  first  of  May ;  with  him,  I  advise  him  to  plant  at  least  one  montli 
after  other  planters.  In  cultivation,  never  go  more  than  one  and  a  half 
inches  below  the  surface,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  cultivation,  below  one 
inch  from  the  surface ;  cultivate  either  with  a  cultivator  or  witli  a  sweep, 
tutting  as  deep  at  the  outside  of  the  wings  as  the  point 

I  am  mistaken,  if  *A  Subscriber'  will  jusdy  pursue  this  plan,  if  he  does 
not  gather  from  1000  to  3000  pounds  per  acre.  I  am  also  mistaken,  from 
his  description  of  his  *  Post  Oak  Glade  Land  in  Texas,'  if  it  is  not  the  very 
best  cotton  land  in  Texas.  If  I  am  right  m  the  character  of  his  land,  it  is  a 
cold  land,  one  on  which,  by  ordinary  culture,  a  good  stand  of  cotton  can  sot 
be  obtained.  *A  Subscriber'  roust  not  plant  this  land  until  hot  weather  hu 
aet  in,  and  then  only  by  elevating  the  plant  above  the  level,  and  as  far  above 
as  he  can,  with  five  inches  depth  of  bedding." 
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BOG    MEADOWS    REOLAIM^ED. 

Thb  following  account  of  a  reclaimed  bog  describes  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful experiments  we  remember  to  have  noticed.  We  find  it  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Middlesex  County  Society,  (Ms.,)  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Asa 
G.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  who  is  one  or  the  enterprising  farmers  in  that 
region.    Mr.  Sheldon's  statement  is  as  follows : 

**  The  swamp  land  I  offered  for  premium,  in  1843,  was  blueberry  swamp, 
with  some  few  maples  and  white  pme ;  value  not  more  than  ten  dollars  per 
acre.'  I  first  dug  a  ditch  through  the  centre  of  it,  about  forty  rods  in  length, 
which  cost  sixty  cents  per  rod,  making  twenty  dollars.  Then  I  cut  off  the 
wood  and  brush,  which  barely  paid  for  cutting.  In  the  fall,  the  manure  was 
taken  from  the  slaughter-yard  and  barn-cellar,  teamed  to  a  side-hill  near  the 
swamp,  mixed  one  load  of  strong  manure  with  three  loads  of  blue  clayey 
gravel.  This  was  done  in  September.  In  the  winter,  when  the  swamp  was 
frozen,  this  was  teamed  on,  tipped  up  in  loads,  and  then  covered  with  sand. 
In  April,  1844,  it  was  all  overhauled.  In  May,  I  commenced  (digging  over 
the  swamp,  and  planting  potatoes,  putting  a  small  shovel  full  of  this  compost  in 
a  hill.  I  found  the  depth  of  mud  to  vary  from  eighteen  inches  to  nine  feet. 
Where  I  found  the  mud  deep  and  good  digging,  I  dug  five  or  six  feet  deep, 
filling  the  holes  with  blackberry  roots,  small  stumps,  and  hassocks,  within 
eighteen  inches  of  the  top,  then  covering  it  over  with  mud  from  the  next 
hole,  planting  potatoes  on  the  same.  The  (Clearing  and  planting  were  both  * 
done  at  once.  The  piece  managed  in  this  way  was  not  less  than  two  acres, 
A  roan  would  clear  and  plant  from  four  to  six  square  rods  per  day.  Wages, 
at  that  time,  were  a  -dollar  a  day.  Cost  of  clearing  and  planting,  thirty-two 
dollaiB  per  acre.  ^Cost  of  ditch,  ten  dollars  per  acre,  making,  in  all,  forty-two 
dollars  per  acre.  The  crop  of  potatoes  was  not  less  than  two  hundred 
bushels  per  acre. 

Grass-seed  was  sown  on  the  ground  when  the  potatoes  were  dug,  and  the 
ground  raked  over.  In  1846-6-Y-8  and  9,  making  five  years,  it  produced 
as  good  a  crop  of  English  hay  as  I  ever  raised  upon  any  ground,  without 
any  manure  except  what  was  put  on  the  first  crop  of  potatoes.  In  1850,  the 
crop  of  grass  began  to  fail,  and  some  wild  grass  came  in.  In  September, 
1850, 1  plowed  it  by  hitching  the  plow  behind  a  pair  of  wheels,  so  that  the 
oxen  could  walk  on  the  grass.  In  the  winter,  when  it  was  frozeU,  I  teamed 
on  manure,  all  kinds  being  mixed,  about  four  cords  to  the  acre.  I  planted  it 
in  1851  with  potatoes;  the  crop  was  from  three  to  five  hundred  bushels  to 
the  acre,  finding  this  much  more  profitable  than  hay,  I  have  managed  it 
in  the  same  way  until  the  present  time.  When  the  potatoes  have  been  dug 
early,  before  they  got  their  full  growth,  I  have  not  obtained  so  large  a  crop. 
When  they  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground,  they  have  never 
failed  of  yielding  three  times  as  much  as  the  upland. 

The  present  season- 1  invited  the  town  clerk,  with  a  number  of  other  gentle- 
men, to  witness  the  measurement  of  the  ground,  and  the  digging  and  mea- 
surement of  the  potatoes.  From  this,  which  I  enclose,  you  will  see  that  the 
crop  can  not  be  valued  at  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  many 
having  now  been  sold  for  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel.'* 

WUminffUm,  Oct,  %  1854. 
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IMPROVED    STEREOSCOPE, 
B  B 


Thb  above  is  a  perspective  view  of  Mascber'a  Stereoscope  Medallion,  for 
which  a  patent  was  granted  Janaary  16th,  1855.  It  is  Represented  as  open, 
or  as  ^t  is  msed  for  viewing  the  two  stereoscopic  daguerreotypes,  or  other 
photographic  pictures,  which,  by  its  optical  arrangement,  are  made  to  appear 
as  one,  and  that  not  a  mere  flat  representatien,  but  a  form  standing  up  out 
of  the  substance  on  which  it  is  drawn  like  a  substantial,  living  thing. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  arUcle : 
C  is  the  main  central  rim  of  a  locket ;  B  B  are  two  lids  with  daguerreotype 
pictures,  E  E,  on  them  ;  these  lids  are  hinged  on  each  side  of  the  rim,  C. 
A  A  are  two  supplementary  lids,  each  containing  a  lens,  D  D.  These  are 
also  hinged  to  rim  C,  as  shown,  but  are  fitted  to  fold  within  the  picture  lids, 
B  B,  and  are  arranged  in  such  relation  to  the  same,  that,  upon  being  opened 
and  properly  adjusted,  the  lenses,  D  D,  will  stand  opposite  to  the  pictures, 
and  convert  the  medallion  into  a  stereoscope,  by  which  a  person  looking 
through  the  glasses,  D  D,  will  see  but  one  picture,  solid  and  life-like.  The 
patentee  has  applied  double  convex  lenses  to  these  medallions,  the  sides  of 
which  are  of  unequal  convexity,  (as  one  to,  six,)  according  to  Brewster,  so  that 
the  picture  is  rendered  very  clear.  A  medallion  of  this  character  can  also 
be  used  for  a  microscope  and  sun-glass. 

This  property  of  the  stereoscope,  of  converting  two  flat  pictures  into  one 
raised,  substantial,  life-like  statue,  appears,  as  yet,  to  be  but  little  understood, 
and,  consequently,  but  little  appreciated  by  the  public ;  and  we  can  assure 
our  readers,  that  they  can  form  no  adequate  conception  of  the  beauty  o(  this 
invention,  until  they  have,  with  their  own  eyes,  looked  through  (he  two  lenses, 
at  the  two  portraiU  opposite  them.  The  resulting  picture  looks  no  more 
like  either  of  its  component  pictures  than  a  circle  does  like  a  globe.  The 
medallion  is  made  of  gold,  and  when  folded  up,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  locket  commonly  worn.  When  closed,  it  measures  one  and  three 
quarters  inch  diameter,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  engraving 
represents  a  No.  9  medallion,  which  the  inventor  sells  for  $12  each,  but  he 
has  applied  the  same  principle  to  No.  7  and  8,  some  of  which,  he  informs  us, 
he  will  shortly  have  on  sale,  at  |10  and  $11  each,  respectively. 

This  medallion,  with  pictures,  together  with  a  handsome  morocco  case,  io 
which  it  can  be  very  safely  kept,  wnen  not  in  use,  weighs  only  three  ounces, 
•onsequently  it  is  admirably  suited  to  send  by  mail  to  distant  friends  or 
relatives. 
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This  locket  exhibite  the  most  extraordinary  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
that  we  have  ever  witnessed.  Every  particle  of  room  is  occupied,  and  is  a 
most  striking  contrast  to  Prof.  Wheatstone*s  first,  and  even  to  the  most  perfect 
foreign  stereoscopes  which  are  sometimes  imported.  Theirs  are  boxes  occupy- 
ing one-half  of  a  cubic  foQt,  this,  one-half  inch ;  the  best  imp9|ted  ones  magnify 
Yery  little,  whereas  this  magnifies  four  times.  Even'the  stereoscopic  daguer- 
reotype case,  for  which  this  same  inventor  also  obtained  a  patent  in  1853,  is 
much  superior  with  respect  to  portability,  magnifying  power,  easy  manage- 
ment, durability,  and  cheapness,  to  the  best  imported  ones,  but  this  last  in- 
vention is  an  improvement  upon  that.  Mr.  Mascher  has  turned  the  tables 
upon  the  Europeans,  for  he  informs  us  that  he  exports  large  quantities  to 
England,  France,  and  the  Spanish  possessions. 

We  see  by  the  report  of  the  judges  of  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Insti- 
late,  at  Washington,  that  they  entertain  the  same  favorable  opinions  of  this 
invention  that  we  do,  for' they  have  awarded  to  it  the  First  Prbmiuic.  A 
similar  acknowledgement  was  also  made  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Phila^ 
delphia,  last  December,  to  the  stereoscopic  daguerreotype  case,  for  they 
awarded  to  it  the  first  premium,  besides  recommending  the  inventbr  to  the 
Committee  on  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  a  view  to  a  still  more  fiivorable  report^ 
a  recommendation  and  award  extended  to  no  other  depositor. 

More  information  can  be  obtained  by  letter,  by  addressing  L  F.  Mascher, 
No.  408  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

For  the  benefit  of  d9guerreotypists  who  are  not  &miliar  with  this  beautiful 
invention,  we  add  the  following  directions,  commending  this  style  of  preserv- 
ing the  very  image  of  one's  friends,  to  all  who  can  afibrd  this  choice  luxury. 
For,  we  repeat  it,  the  difierence  between  this  style  of  representation  and  the 
common  daguerreotype,  is  greater  than  between  a  common  painting  and  a 
correct  statue ;  for  in  this  is  the  appearance  of  life. 

DrRECTIONS   TO   TAKE   AND   PUT   UP   PICTURES. 

**  Prepare  two  plates,  of  such  size  that  the  two,  when  pasted  together,  will 
fit  the  size  of  case  intended,  ready  for  the  camera,  4n  the  usual  manner,  and 
if  you  have  two  cameras  of  the  same  size  and  quality,  set  them  about  two 
feet  apart,  and  at  equal  distance  from  the  person  or  subject  intended  to  be 
taken.  Draw  the  focus  correctly  in^eacfa;  and  take  both  pictures  at  the  same 
instant  of  time,  finish  them  in  the  usual  manner,  and  you  will  find  that  they 
are  not  exactly  alike,  but  each  picture  looks  to  opposite  sides  of  the  plates, 
which  is  owing  to  the  angle  at  which  they  are  taken.  Cut  the  plates  so  that 
they  will  fit  the  size-border  intended,  and  paste  them  together  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  both  pictures  look  to  the  middle  of  the  plates,  taking  care  that  both 
pair  of  eyes  are  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  glass  and  border.  For  this 
purpose  you  must  have  a  parallel  ruler,  which  you  can  purchase  at  the  opti- 
cian's for  S*H  cents.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  pictures  be  parallel, 
for  if  they  are  not,  you  will  inyariably  see  two  indistinct  pictures. 

Some  artists  turn  out  pictures  in  which  one  picture  is  at  least  one  quarter 
of  aa  inch  lower  down  than  the  other.  How  is  it  posnble  to  see  sudi  pic- 
tares  correctly  f 

If  you  have  only  one  camera,  prepare  your  two  plates  as  above,  adjust  the 
focus  properly,  and  take  one  picture.  Let  the  subject  sit  perfectly  still  until 
you  move  the  camera  about  two  feet  either  to  the  right  or  left,  re-adjust  the 
focas,  and  take  the  second.     Finish  and  put  tbem  up  as  above. 

Again,  yott  can  have  a  camera-stand  made,  having  the  table  of  which,  say 
3d 
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t^o-aod-a-half  feet  long,  and  as  wide  as  your  camera  is  long,  aaj  ten  inches. 
Provide  this  table  with  one  set  of  stops  at  each  end  for  your  camera  to  slide 
against  Now,  proTiouB  to  taking  the  picture,  adjust  the  table  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  camera  will  be  perfectly  in  focus  at  each  end  of  the  table; 
Make  a  slide  for  your  plate-holder,  with  an  opening  in,  so  that  it  will  expose 
half  of  the  plate  to  the  action  of  the  camera.  The  camera  is  to  be  lud  upoo 
one  of  its  sides,  and  both  pictures  are  taken  on  one  plate. 
,  Lay  the  camera  on  one  end  of  the  table,  and  take  one  pictnie ;  pnt  on  the 
cap,  and  quickly  move  the  camera  over  to  the  other  end  of  the  table  against 
the  other  stops ;  more  the  slide  in  the  holder,  in  the  same  direction  you 
moved  the  camera,  and  the  other  half  of  the  plate  will  be  exposed;  take  off 
the  cap,  and  take  the  other  picture.  This  plan  is  in  successful  operation,  and 
is  very  convenient  and  good,  but,  it  is  believed,  not  so  perfect  aa  taking  them 
(pictures)  with  two  cameras. 

Lastly,  you  can  take  both  pictures  at  one  iime^  on  one  plate  with  an  or^-* 
nary  camera,  by  means  of  two  reflectors.  Pictures  have  been  taken  this  way 
that  are  very  good.  This  plan  is  very  good,  cheap,  and  convenient  For 
full  description  of  which,  see  page  348,  vol.  XVL  SilUmanU  Joumaiy 
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CULTURE     OF     THE     ORANGE. 

MxsBBS.  Editobs  : — In  your  valuable  journal  I  have  never  seen  mei^on 
of  fruit-growing  in  Louisiana.  Have  you  no  correspondent  in  this  ftur  spot 
of  our  Union !  Or  are  the  Louisianians  so  abscn^bed  in  fuffor-making,  than 
they  have  no  time  to  devote  to  this  beautiful  occupation  f  There  have  been 
very  fine  peaches  and  pean  raised  in  Louiuana ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  one 
would  wisn  to  write  uoon  the  subject,  he  would  find  enough  to  make  quits 
an  interesting  article  Kur  your  paper.  There  is  a  fruit  whidi  I  will  introdooe 
to  your  notice,  and  to  the  journal  also.  Would  that  I  conld  make  yon  more 
nearly  acquainted  frith  its  sweet  and  delicious  properties  and  quahties,  than 
by  a  mere  article  in  the  paper  I  A  rich,  juicy,  dehdoua  Looi^ana  orange  is 
what  noeditor,  but  New-Orleans  editors,  often  enjoy. 

The  portion  of  Louisiana  best  adapted  to  orange  growing  is  the  Paiish  of 
Plaquemmes,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  below  New- 
Orleans.  There  are  several  fine  orange  groves  in  this  parish ;  one  in  partieu- 
lar,  consisting  of  three  thousand  trees.  It  is  called  "  Easayons ;"  tbe  motto 
on  the  button  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers — ^meaning  ^  let  us  try.''  It  was  planted 
by  an  engineer  ofScer,  and  is  now  owned  by  his  heirs.  Fifteen  hundred  of 
these  trees  are  nine  years  old ;  the  rest  are,  some  eight,  some  six  yean  old. 
Ten  years  is  generally  the  time  for  a  tree  to  mature.  After  this  period  they 
are  the  most  profitable  crop  a  man  can  raise ;  for  a  tree  will  produce  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  oranges,  which  bring  at  hia  door  |1$  a 
thousand  sometimes ;  never  less  than  $10.  If  you  will  count  up  the  Uioii- 
sands  from  the  Essayons  Grove  at  that  rate,  you  will  see  that  it  wiU  be  quite 
a  imall  fortune  after  a  while. 

The  orange,  as  well  as  the  lemon  and  citron,  neyer  aheda  a  leaf  of  its 
foliage.  Every  year  adds  new  branches  and  new  leaves.  The  same  branch 
will  not  bear  two  sucoessive  yean.    A  tree,  in  the  ooune  of  one  yeaf^,  will 
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'SometimeB,  if  lazariant  in  its  growth,  pat  forth  nine  or  ten  branches,  fi^e  or 
fax  feet  in  length.  The  tree  will  moettj  make  wood  till  it  ia  ten  yean  old ; 
after  that  it  seema  to  reserve  all  its  energies  for  the  formation  of  the  frnit 
Hie  seed  is  first  planted"  in  a  nursery,  then  transplanted,  at  the  age  of  one  or 
two  yean,  on  the  spot  where  it  is  destined  to  grow.  The  trees  are  put  twenty 
feet  apart  each  way.  Some  plant  them  at  fifteen ;  but  the  best  way  is  to 
giye  them  ample  room  for  the  roots  to  run.  The  roots  are  not  more  than 
wree  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  witih  the  exception  of  the  tap-root 
The  plan  now  is  not  to  trim  at  all,  if  possible.  A  tree  Ictft  to  its  own  natural 
disposition,  will  make  a  most  beautiml,  symmetrical  production.'  They  re- 
qiuie  no  manure,  but  the  vir^  soil  of  Louisiana  seems  to  suit  them  admira- 
bly.   They  will  get  scrubby  m  old  soils. 

There  are  some  of  the  diseases  which  attack  orange-trees  which  are  quite 
unmanageable.  I  will  mention  two  veir  frequent  ones.  The  lice  is  a  small, 
blue  insect,  wldcjli  coven  the  tree,  bark,  leaves  and  all  They  will  feed  upon 
tiie  leaves,  and,  in  a  few  months,  disrobe  an  orchard  of  four  or  five  hundred 
tieesy  leaving  them  as  bare  as  your  hand.  The  tree,  at  the  end  of  a  year  or 
80,  will  recuperate,  and  again  put  forth  its  leaves,  and  bear  its  wonted  trea- 
sures, but  not  in  so  great  abundance.  Another,  and  appaientiy  irremediable 
trouble,  is  a  kind  of  dry  rot  which  attacks  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  at  its  base, 
just  where  the  root  begins.  It  is  at  fint  a  small  spot,  not  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  large,  but  soon  runs  in  a  ring  all  round  the  base  of  the  trunk, 
which  brings  a  speedy  death  to  the  tree.  The  only  remedy  is  to  dig  up  the 
invalid  by  the  roots,  and  consign  it  to  the  embrace  of  the  Father  of  Waters, 
putting  in  its  stead  a  healthy  tree,  that  will  repay  your  care  and  labor. 

If  any  of  your  subscriben  can  giye  us  through  your  paper  a  remedy  for 
Uiese  eyils,  he  will  benefit  a  goodly  interest  in  Louisiana.  The  Louisiana 
orange  is  much  superior  to  the  Havana  or  Sicily,  for  the  reason  that  these 
have  to  be  plucked  green  to  be  sent  here,  while  oun  are  given  us  in  ail  their 
fiill,  rich,  native  growth  and  sweetness. 

The  best  time  to  plant  orange  trees  is  in  March,  from  the  15th  to  the  last; 
before  that  it  is  ffenerall^  too  cold.  Anything  wldch  will  imnrove  the  culture 
of  the  orange  wiU  be  quite  acceptable  in.  your  columns  to  at  least  one  of  your 
ftubscriben.  RespectfuUy  youn,  A  S. 


Native  Coffbb. — ^The  Calaveras  Chronicle^  Cal.,  says  that  wild  coffee  is 
found  in  abundance  in  that  neighborhood,  similar  to  the  plant  cultivated  in 
Menoo,  Soutix  and  Central  America.  The  berries  resemble  those  of  the 
genuine  coffee  plant. 

Chalk. — A  specimen  of  this  calcareous  earth  was  shown  us  this  week  by 
A  G.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  of  Campo  Seco.  It  forms  the  base  of  a  lull  in  that 
ridnity,  Uie  surface  of  which  is  a  volcanic  drift,  containing  a  very  rich  gold 
deposite,  which  pays  from  $3  to  $10  a  cart  load.  The  chalk  hill  has  not 
been  penetrated  to  any  considerable  depth,  but  it  is  likely  that  underneath 
this  deposite  gold  will  be  found.  A  curious  phenomenon  may  be  observed 
at  this  hill— K>ne  part  of  it  is  composed  of  chalk,  while  the  other  is  the  usual 
red  day  formation,  the  line  of  demarkation  being  plainly  visible, — Gal% 
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COLORS   OF   HANGINGS,   FURNITURE,   ETC. 

Wk  have  been  exceedingly  pleased  with  an  article  upon  "  Color  iq  NataiQ 
and  Art,'*  written  by  one  who  proves  himself  well  qualified  for  the  tajsk,  in 
a  recent  number  of  Blackwood.  We  have  hitherto  acted  on  the  belief  that 
cultivation  of  this,  sort  is  of  great  importance — scarcely  less  than  the  cultiva' 
tion  ordinarily  discussed  in  agricultural  journals.  For  lack  of  acquirements 
of  this  sort,  so  many  of  our  wealthy  families  are  as  utterly  destitute  of  good 
taste  in  their  household  arrangements,  as  they  can  well  be.  Mimy  a  poor 
man's  hovel,  in  rural  districts,  of  in  the  city  even,  exhibits  far  greater  prc^- 
ciency  in  these  matters.  Even  our  upholsterers  have  learned  nothing,  and 
generally  know  nothing,  about  them.  All  they  can  do  is  to  imitate  their 
predecessors,  who  were  just  as  ignorant  as  themselves,  or  to  imitate  some- 
body whom  they  accidentally  met  with,  who  did  so-and-so,  and,  it  may  he, 
under  totally  different  circumstances.  Hence,  we  see  what  we  see  in  our 
gorgeous  mansions — a  genuine  Indian  display  of  brilliant  colors,  exbiUting 
about  as  much  science  and  skill  as  we  should  find  in  a  medium  Crow  Indian. 
Some  of  these  natives,  as  our  own  eyes  have  had  the  evidence,  have,  by  intu- 
ition, a  far  more  cultivated  taste.  But  our  object  is  only  to  present  an  ex- 
tract, and  commend  it  to  general  attention.  After  discussing  saodry  relative 
topics,  the  writer  proceeds  thus : 

'^  In  coming  to  the  furniture  of  our  dwellings,  it  must  be  confesseid  that,  so 
innumerable  are  the  possible  combinations  of  color,  it  is  impos^Ue  to  lay 
down  many  laws  of  general  application.  In  lai^e  rooms,  bright,  oontrasting 
colors  may  be  employed ;  whereas,  in  small'  rooms,  the  harmony  sbonld  be 
not  of  contrast,  but  of  analogy ;  in  other  words,  the  furniture  of  small  rooms 
should  in  general  have  but  one  predominant  color,  and  the  contrasts  exhibi- 
ted be  omy  those  of  tone.  On  this  principle,  hangings  with  varied  and 
brilliant  colors,  representing  flowers,  birds,  human  figures,  landscapes,  etc^ 
may  be  employed  in  the  decorating  of  lai^  rooms ;  whereas,  chintzes  are 
only  suitable  to  small  rooms,  such  as  cabinets,  boudoirs,  etc.  In  bed -rooms, 
the  window-curtains  and  those  of  the  bed  should  be  similar ;  and  if  there  be 
a  divan,  it  may  be  similar  also ;  for  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  conformabJe 
witb  the  object  of  boudoirs,  and  similar  places,  to  diminish  their  extent  to 
the  eye,  by  employing  only  one  material  for  the  hangings  and  chairs,  instead 
of  seeking  to  ^t  the  eye  upon  many  separate  objects. 

Of  hangings — and  our  remarks  are  ahnost  equally  Applicable  to  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  a  room — we  may  say  that,  in  consequence  of  an  apartment  never 
being  too- light,  since  we  can  diminish  the  day-light  by  means  of  blinds  and 
curtains,  it  is  best  that  the  hangings  be  of  a  light  and  not  of  a  dark  color,  bo 
that  they  may  reflect  light  rather  than  absorb  it  Dark  hangings,  therefore, 
are  proscribed,  whatever  be  their,  color.  Red  curtains  are  to  be  met  witb 
very  frequently  in  this  country ;  yet  it  must  be  said  that  red  and  violet,  even  in 
their  light  tones,  ought  to  be  proscribed,  because  they  are  exceedingly  unfa- 
vorable to  the  color  of  the  skin.  Orange  can  never  be  much  employed,  it 
iatigues  the  eye  so  much  by  its  intensity ;  and,  indeed,  among  the  simple 
colors  there  is  scarcely  any  which  are  advantageous,  except  yellow,  and  the 
light  tones  of  green  and  blue.  Yellow  is  lively,  and  combmes  well  with  ma- 
hogany furniture,  but  not  generally  with  gilding.  Light-green  is  favorable, 
both  to  gilding  and  to  mahogany,  and  also  to  complexions,  whether  pale  or 
rosy.    Light-blue  is  less  favorable  than  green  to  rosy  complexions,  especially 
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in  day^lifirht;  it.  is  particularly  ikvorable  to  gilding,  associates  better  than 
men  with  yellow  or  orange^olored  woods,  and  does  not  injure  mahogany. 
White  hangings,  or  hangings  of  a  light  gray,  either  normal,  or  tinged  with 
green,  blue,  or  yellow,  uniform,  or  with  velvet  patterns  similar  in  color  to 
the  ground,  are  also  good  for  use. 

In  regard  to  the  draping  of  floors,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  for  a 
carpet  to  produce  the  best  possible  effect,  it  is  not  enough  that  it  is  of  the 
best  manufacture,  and  of  excellent  colors  and  pattern ;  it  is  also  requisite  that 
its  pattern  be  in  harmony  with  the  size,  and  its  colors  with  the  decorations  of 
the  roonu  It  is  important  for  manufacturers  to  know  how  to  produce  car- 
pets which  will  suit  w^U  with  many  different  styles  of  room  furniture ;  and, 
in  our  opinion,  the  best  mode  of  attaining  this  end  is,  to  make  the  light  and 
bright  coloring  commence  from  the  centre  of  the  carpet ;  for  it  is  there  (that 
is  to  say,  in  the  part  most  distflCnt  from  the  chairs,  hangings,  etc.)  that  we  can 
employ  vivid  and  strongly-contrasted  colors  without  inconvenience.  And  if 
we  surr6und  this  bright  central  portion  with  an  interval  of  subdued  coloring, 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  to  the  firaming  colors  (those  around  the  margin  of 
the  carpet)  a  great  appearance  of  brilliance,  without  injuring  the  color  of  the 
chairs  and  hangings.  With  respect  to  the  carpets  of  small  or  moderately- 
sized  rooms,  we  may  lay  down  the  rule,  that  the  more  numerous  and  vivid 
the  colors  of  the  furniture,  the  more  simple  should  be  the  carpet,  alike  in 
color  and  pattern — an  assortment  of  green  and  black  haying,  in  very  many 
cases,  a  good  effect  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  furniture  is  of  a  single  color, 
or  if  its  contrasts  consist  only  of  different  tones  of  the  same  color,  we  may, 
without  detriment,  employ  a  carpet  of  brilliant  colors,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
establish  a  harmony  of  contrast  between  them  and  the  dominant  hue  of  the' 
furniture.  But  if  the  furniture  is  of  mahogany,  and  we  wish  to  bring  out  its 
peculiar  color,  then  we  must  not  have  either  red,  orange,  or  scarlet,  as  a 
dominant  color  in  the  covering  of  the  floor. 

The  covering  of  chairs  may  present  either  a  harmony  of  contrast  or  a  har- 
mony <^  analogy  with  the  hangings,  according  as  the  room  is  large  or  small ; 
and  a  good  effect  may  be  produced  by  bordering  the  stuff  at  the  parts  con- 
tiguous to  the  wood  with  the  same  color  as  the  hangings,  but  of  a  higher 
tone.  Nothing,  we  may  add,  contributes  so  much  to  enhance  the  beautv  of 
a  stuff  intended  for  chairs,  sofas,  etc.,  as  the  selection  of  the  wood  to  which  it 
is  attached  ;  and,  reciprocally,  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  augment  the 
beauty  of  the  wood,  as  the  color  of  the  stuff  in  juxtaposition  with  it  In 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  coloring  which  we  laid  down  in  a  preceding 
part  of  this  article,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  assort  rose  or  red-colored  woods, 
such  as  mahogany,  with  green  stufl^ ;  yellow  woods,  such  as  citron,  ash-root, 
maple,  satin-wood,  etc.,  with  violet  or  blue  stuffs ;  while  red  woods  likewise 
do  well  with  blue-grays,  and  yellow  woods  with  green-grays.  But  in  all 
these  assortments,  if  we  would  obtain  the  best  possible  effects,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  oonsideration  the  contrast  resulting  from  height  of  tone ;  for  a 
dark  blue  or  violet  stuff  will  not  accord  so  well  with  a  yellow  wood  as  a  light 
tone  of  these  colors  does ;  and  hence,  also,  yellow  does  not  assort  so  well 
with  mahogany  as  with  a  wood  of  the  same  color,  but  lighter.  There  is  no 
wood  more  generally  used  by  us  than  mahogany,  and  no  covering  for  sofas 
and  chairs  more  common  than  a  crimson  woolen  stuff;  and  in  this  we  are 
influenced  not  so  much  by  any  idea  of  harmony,  as  by  the  two-fold  motive 
of  the  stability  of  the  crimson  color,  and  the  beauty  of  the*  mahogany.  In 
assorting  these,  we  will  often  do  well  to  separate  the  stuff  from  the  wood  by 
A  cord  or  narrow  galloon  of  yellow,  or  of  golden-yellow,  with  gilt  nails ;  or, 
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better  still,  a  oanow  galloon  <^  green  or  Made,  aeoording  ae  we  irah  the 
bolder  to  be  mora  or  leu  prominent  The  red  woods  always  lose  a  poition 
of  their  beavkjr  when  in  juxtaposition  with  red  8tu&.  And  hence  it  is  thai 
we  oan  nmn  ally  mahogany  to  vivid  reds,  such  as  cherry^^olor ;  and  more 
particularly  to  orai^;e-reds,  such  as  scarl^  naoavat,  and  aurora ;  for  these 
colm  are  so  bright  that,  in  taking  away  (torn  this  wood  its  peculiar  lint,  it 
becomes  no  better  than  oak  or  walnut  Ebony  and  walnut  can  be  allied  wiih 
brown  tones,  also  with  certain  shades  of  green  and  violet" 


CULTIVATION    OP    THE   TOMATO. 

This  most  delicious  fruit  deserves  better  cultivatiou  than  it  often  leodves. 
We  find  the  following  in  the  March  SortimUturist^  and  commend  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers : ' 

"  Let  every  one  who  has  a  tomato  plot, — ^and  who  (hat  has  a  garden  has 
not, — notice  the  plants  when  in  full  bearing — ^and  one  or  more  will  show 
more  excellence  than  the  others — ^pick  from  Uie  very  best  the  most  desiraUe 
fruit,  and  save  them  for  seed*  Repeat  this  each  seasoD,  flways  having  an 
eye  to  form,  color,  productiyeness,  flavor,  and  size;  and  if  no  improvement 
takes  place,  then  conmder.  tlie  writer  an  ignoramus.  I  have  followed  the 
above  plan  for  several  years,  and  the  result  is  quite  satiafiBbctofj ;  and  so  it 
will  be  to  others  if  adopted.  Let  this  be  more  geneaHy  done  by  nrivate 
growers ;  let  them  raise  their  standard  of  excellence,  and  the  awardere  of 
prizes  at  the  public  exhibitions  follow  suit,  and  the  largo  groweia  for  market 
will  soon  be  forced  to  take  a  better  sample  to  the  city,  instead  of  the  thick- 
skinned,  hollow  subjects,  which  are  too  often  seen  on  the  huckster's  stall,  and 
which  **  bounce"  like  a  foot-balL  We  shall  then  have  weight  and  qulilj, 
in  return  for  good  money. 

OBKXBAXi    OROF. 

To  get  the  g^eral  summer  supply,  and  likewise  as  early  as  posnble  in  the 
open  ffround,  it  is  advisable  to  have  stronff  and  healthy  plants  ready  to  he 
turned  out  in  a  warln  aspect,  so  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  ever ;  or  where 
there  is  the  convenience  of  glaas  box-frames,  a  portion  may  be  planted  thereui 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier,  some  at  the  distance  apart  that  it  is  intended  thery 
should  remain.  A  good  start  is  a  great  advantage,  and  fine  plants  will  fur- 
nish fruit  much  earlier,  and  in  more  abundance  through  the  summer,  Hian 
those  which  are  weak  and  stunted  to  begin  with ;  consequently,  the  little 
extra  trouble  required  is  more  than  repaid.  The  common  plan  of  eowing  on 
a  hot-bed,  and  leaving  the  plants  to  crowd  each  other  up  till  plaBting  time, 
and  then  removing,  lumost  without  roots,  only  partakes  of  the  ^*  penny-wise 
and  dollar-foolish''^  action  that  is  too  often  practiced,  and  always  ends  in  keep- 
iug  the  per  centage  profits  small  Yet  we  see  persons,  who  ought  to  know 
better,  still  drawing  along  in  the  old  way;  and  when  thing  ^  wrong, bla- 
ming everything  but  their  own  want  of  obse^ation  and  fMesi^i.  AQ  kitchen 
vegetables,  without  exception,  are  of  the  best  quality  when  well  grown,  and 
nothing  deteriorates  this  quality  more  than  starving  the  young  plants  in  the 
seed-bed.  Do  not  be  in  too  great  hurry  to  begin,  but,  when  surted,  take 
care  that  there  is  no  check  until  ready  for  use,  is  advice  that  all  vegetable 
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growers  ougiit  continually  to  act  up  to.  in  the  present  instance,  the  seed 
may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  February,  on  the  surface  of  a  gentle  hot-' 
bed,  upon  which  b  three  or  four  inches  of  good  friable  mold,  and  covered 
over  with  a  box-frame  ;  or  in  boxes  in  a  hot-house,  where  a  temperature  of 
50^  to  55^  by  night  is  obtained.  When  the  plants  are  two  or  three  iuohes 
high,  transplant  either  into  another  or  the  same  bed,  or  into  boxes  about  six 
inches  apart.  Where  the  required  supply  is  not  large,  they  may  be  put  up 
singly  into  pint  pots ;  and,  after  planting,  give  a  light  watering  to  settle  the 


soil  around  the  roots.  Admit  all  the  light  possible,  and,  in  mild  days,  let  in 
a  good  supply  of  fresh  air,  but  avoid  cold  winds  and  frost ;  the  object  being 
to  keep  a  moderate  temperature,  without  checking  the  progress  of  growth, 
and  yet  not  so  warm  as  to  draw  plants  up  weak.  As  the  weather  miids  off, 
the  glasses  may,  in  fine  days,  be  entirely  removed.  Pots  or  boxes  are  only 
necessary  when  the  hot-house  is  used ;  and,  in  the  former  case,  when  they 
become  filled  with  roots,  the  plants  ought  to  be  moved  into  those  of  a  larger 
— say  two  quarts.  By  the  first  week  in  April,  both  may  be  removed  into  a 
cold  frame,  and  kept  close  for  a  day  or  two ;  after  which  air  should  be  freely 
admitted  during  warm  days,  and  ^adually  increased,  until  the  glasses  are 
entirely  pushed  down,  but  be  careful  to  cover  at  night  when  frost  is  appre- 
hended. 

It  is  often  amusing,  and  sometimes  even  annoying,  at  the  beginning  of 
summer,  to  see  our  neighboring  cottagers  scouring  over  the  country  in  search 
of  tomato  plants.  Almost  everybody  who  has  a  patch  of  ground  wants 
them,  and,  in  manp  cases,  they  are  not  to  be  had  ^  for  love  or  money  f  yet 
they  have  the  means  at  command  to  raise  for  themselves ;  every  house  has 
its  window,  and  the  only  space  required,  is  enough  room  for  a  box  two  feet 
long,  by  six  inches  wide,  and  four  inches  deep,  and  anybody  of  ordinary  in- 
genuity can  Sx  a  little  glass  frame  over  this,  to  counteract  the  dry  atmosphere 
of  a  dwelling-room ;  such  a  simp^le  contrivance  will  accommodate  as  many 
plan  to  as  will  be  required,  and  be^less  expense,  than  the  loss  of  time  and  shoe* 
leather  that  is  expended  in  troubling  other  persons,  who,  too  oflen,  have  only 
time  and  convenience  for  their  own  stock. 

Almost  any  kind  of  soil  will  answer  for  the  tomato ;  but  it  prospers  the 
best,  and  produces  fruit  of  a  finer  quality,  in  a  well-drained,  tolerably-fertile, 
but  not  over-rich  loose. mold.  So  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  past,  begin  to 
plant  out ;  loosen  up  the  soil  well,  dig  holes  four  feet  apart,  six  inches  deep, 
and  as  many  across ;  lift  each  plant  with  a  ball  of  earth ;  do  not  keep  the 
roots  exposed  longer  than  is  necessary,  and,  in  fixing  the  plants  in  the  holes, 
let  them  be  placed  about  the  same  depth  as  they  were  previously ;  cover  up, 
and  press  the  soil  somewhat  around  the  neck,  and  lift  a  little  extra  up  to 
it,  which  will  encourage  fresh  roots  and  strengthen  the  plant.  If  the  weather 
be  dry,  give  a  good  soaking  of  water ;  and  so  far  all  is  finished. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  about  training.  The  most  common  mode  is  to 
spread  out  the  branches,  and  let  them  trail  along  the  ground^  in  which  case, 
u  cleanliness  be  cared  for,  there  ought  to  be  a  covering  of  marsh  hay  or 
straw  placed  over  the  surface.  Sometimes  brush-wood  is  laid  fiat,  and  the 
branches  allowed  to  lay  over  the  top  of  it,  which  elevates  the  fruit  above  the 
soil,  and  prevents  it  from  rotting,  if  the  season  should  happen  to  be  wet ;  but 
there  is  oo  other  advantage  in  the  method,  and  it  is  inconvenient  when  gath- 
ering. The  neatest  and  cleanest  plan,  and  one  which  may  be  adopted  in  all 
private  establishnients,  is  to  sink  poles  in  an  upright  position  along  each  row, 
leaving  the  tops  five  feet  above  ground,  (if  placed  four  yards  apart,  it  will  be 
close  enough,)  and  &sten  wires  horizontally  to  them,  which  wiU  form  a  cheap 
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treilis  (o  train  upon*  Ab  the  branches  elongate,  they  may  be  tied  loosely  <» 
theae  wires,  and  a  kind  of  hedge-rowis  formed  with  very  little  laboi^-the 
firuit  is  free  to  the  action  of  air  and  lights  and  is  nnqnestionably  of  maeh 
better  flavor. 

8UCCB88IOV     CROP. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  fniitfalness  of  the  tomato^  it  often  happeni 
that  the  earliest  planting  becomes  exhausted  before  the  end  of  summer,  and 
only  prodnoea  a  decreased  quantity  of  inferior  fruit,  when  a  'succession  \»- 
oomes  useful  In  this  case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sow  in  the  open  ground 
al>out  the  middle  of  April,  and  transplant  as  recommended  t^?e.  The 
plants  from  this  stock  will  cpntinue  to  yield  with  certainty  until  cot  down  by 
nrost,  and,  if  coyered  oyer  at  night,  tnay  be  kept  bearing  longer  than  if  on- 
protected. 

GBOWIKO    THROUQH     WINTER* 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  growing  and  fruiting  the  tomato  through  the  win- 
ter and  spring  months,  where  such  is  desired.  Indeed,  no  fruit-beuing  plant 
is  more  easy  to  manage  thus  artificially,  with  the  possession  of  a  suitable 
structure.  A  eloee  and  sheltered  glased  pit  is  the  best  and  most  ecanomical, 
although  a  moderately  warm  plant-house  is  nearly  equally  convenient ;  but 
there  must  be  a  JuU  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  the  blossoms  will  not  fertilize. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  the  last  week  in  August,  and  when  large  enough  for 
transplanting,  remove  the  plants  into  the  house,  having  previously  prepared 
for  their  reception.  A  suitable  provision  may  be  made  %y  fixing  boards,  with 
the  sides  upright,  along  the  inside  front  of  the  house,  and  three  feet  from  it; 
fill  in  one  foot  deep  with  good,  fresh  mold,  and  place  the  plants  three 
feet  assunder  in  the  bed  so  formed.  If  this  arrangement  can  not  be  adopted 
on  account  of  some  peculiarity  in  the  house,  large  boxes,  filled  with  rich 
earth,  will  answer  the  purpose  to  almost  equal  advantage.  As  the  plants 
continue  to  grow  upward,  train  them  near  the  glas9,  in  the  same  way  ss  a 
grape-vine,  only  allow  the  side  shoots  to  spread  out,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
aurrace  so  far  as  they  extend.  This  may  be  done  very  simply  by  stretching 
copper  wires  horizontally  along  on  the  under  side  of  the  roof,  and  eight  inchei 
from  it.  After  planting,  give  plenty  of  air  till  cold  nights  come  on,  when  a 
little  fire-heat  is  necessary.  The  most  suitable  temperature  through  the  night 
k  from  66^  to  60^;  and  this  ought  to  be  maintained  pretty  reguiarij.  In 
the  day-time,  it  may  be  allowed,  with  sun-heat,  to  rise  to  15^  or  SO^a/ways 
admitting  air  on  every  suitoble  opportunity.  In  cloudy  or  fcggy  weather,  it 
18  well  to  keep  close,  or  to  give  air  very  carefully,  as  the  plants,  if  exposed  to 
too  much  damp  and  oold,  are  subject  to  be  attacked  by  a  black  mildew,  which 
destrovs  the  leaves  and  weakens  the  blossoms,  rendering  them  abortive.  If 
such  should  occur,  sprinkle  a  little  sulphur  upon  the  coolest  parts  of  the  heat- 
ing apparatus,  and  give  a  trifle  more  heat  for  a  few  days,  when  tlie  pest  will 
disappear.  As  the  blossoms  continue  to  expand,  go  over  the  w\io\e  once  a 
day,  when  the  sun  shines,  and  give  them  a  sudden  but  light  flirt  witli  the 
finger,  which  will  liberate  the  pollen,  and  greatly  assist  impregnation,  and 
nip  out  the  end  of  each  shoot,  a  leaf  or  two  above  the  flowers^,  to  help  the 
embryo  fruit  to  swell.  I  have  never  been  troubled  with  insects  in  forciujarthis 
fruit,  but  if  red  spider  (aearus)  should  appear,  the  sulphur  will  destroy  it; 
and  green  or  black  fly  {aphis)  may  be  got  rid  of  by  fumigating  witli  tobacco. 
No  further  care  is  requisite  than  occasionally  removing  superfluous  or  weak 
branches,  withered  leaves,  and  such  like  ;  and  the  crop,  with  attention,  will 
eontinne  to  produce  from  Christmas  until  those  in  the  open  ground  are  ready 
tor  use.''    * 
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BIPE    GBAPES    IN    DECEMBBB. 

#  Iir>^rdance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  give  you  the  modus  operandi 
of  growing  grapes  under  glass,  to  ripen  them  by  uie  December  sun.  My 
former  practice,  to  ripen  grapes  about  the  first  of  April,  was  the  same  as 
piractised  by  others,  say  warming  the  roots  by  hot  manure  in  the  middle  of 
Norember,  and  continuiog  the  heat  in  the  border,  by  fresh  supplies  of  ma- 
nure, until  the  grapes  ripened.  I  noticed  the  roots  are  injured  from  this 
practice^  and  the  expense  is  very  great,  not  only  for  the  manure,  but  also  for ' 
the  labor  of  looking  after  the  border  and  replenishing  it.  Not  being  satis- 
fied, I  concluded  to  try  the  following  plan,  which  has  proved  quite  successful, 
and  gives  me  the  grapes  earlier. 

We  will  suppose  the  vines  were  started  in  November  of  last  year,  (1853.) 
To  get  them  in  this  state,  their  habits  have  bee^  changed  from  the  natural 
time  of  starting.  Now  we  will  encroach  still  further,  and  start  them  in 
August,  say  the  first.  You  wil^  find  no  delay  in  the  pushing  of  the  bud 
after  pruning,  as  the  roots  are  warmed  by  the  summer  sun,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  killing  the  young  rootlets  from  hot  manure.  The  prognps  of  the 
vines  wUi  surprise  you :  in  a  week  they  will  require  tieing  up  to  the  rafters, 
and  very  soon  after  you  will  be  assured  of  a  good  crop  of  grapes  from  the 
fragrance' of  the  bloom. 

It  is  now  of  the  utmost  importance  to  attend  in  season  to  keep  the  heat 
in  the  border  which  the  sun  has  sp  generously  supplied,  and  a  plan  suggested 
itself'  to  me  from  the  practice  of  keeping  ourselves  warm  by  a  blanket,  of 
which  I  have  manufactured  some  600  pain  a  day  for  the  past  ten  years.  It 
is  therefore  very  natural  that  I  should  have  thought  of  a  blanket  to  cover 
the  border  to  keep  the  heat  in ;  but  it  would  require  a  great  many  woollen 
blankets  to  cover  a  border  one  hnndrod  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide,  and  a 
great  many  thicknesses  to  give  sufficient  protection.  However,  we  have  the 
principle  in  the  thought,  and  now  for  the  practice.  Instead  of  the  woollen 
blankets,  I  substituted  two  tons  of  meadow  hay,  very  dry ;  this  covered  the 
border  about  one  foot  in  thickness,  and  in  order  to  keep  it  dry,  I  placed  upon 
the  top  of  it  about  six  inches  of  wool  waste  and  manure,  to  absorb  the  rain, 
until  tne  frost  should  make  it  a  more  perfect  protection*  This  has  answered 
the  purpose ;  the  heat  has  passed  m>m  tiie  border  about  three  degrees  a 
week  from  the  first  of  December,  at  which  time  it  was  60^,  and  the  fruit  has 
ripened  perfeotiy.  It  was  generally  supposed  by  grape-growers  that  I  should 
&il  in  color  and  flavor,  as  well  as  siae,  from  want  of  sun  in  December ;  but 
my  experiment  proves  that  plenty  of  pure  air  is  quite  as  Important. 

My  mode  of  ventilating  is  entirely  new,  and  appears  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  grape.  The  warming  apparatus  inside  of  the  house  is  simply 
a  stove  at  each  end ;  consequenUy,  the  ventilation  is  complete,  as  the  heavy, 
bad  air  is  constantiy  rushing  to  the  stoves  and  passing  out  of  the  tunneb. 
I  do  not,  in  speaking  of  this  mode  of  ventilation,  recommend  stoves  for 
heating  in  preference  to  the,  common  furnace  and  hot- water  pipes,  but  refer 
only  to  the  principle  of  ventilation,  which  can  be  applied  to  the  common 
furnace  by  conducting  the  air  from  the  house  to  supply  the  coal  instead  of 
the  outside  air.  This  plan  would  as  effectually  draw  off  the  bad  air  as  my 
»iOYea,'^-^Corresp<mdent  ITovey^s  MagoMm. 
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THE    PRAOTIOAL   SCIENCE    OF    OANDLE-MAKIKQ. 

Ths  Belmont  Gmdle  Faotory-*ia  that  carious  London  diBtrict,  YanhaD 
— praeents  a  famous  example  of  applied  chemioal  scienoe/  Rather  more  tlm 
forty  yean  ago,  Chevrenl,  the  French  chemist,  announced  to  the  Acadenj 
of  Sdencei  me  important  fact,  that  fattj  hodies  are  of  a  compomid  kmd. 
He  it  waa  who  first  pointed  out  that  &t  is  not  a  rimple  oiganic  sobstance,  hat 
a  salt' formed  of  animal  add,  (ma^aric  add,)  comhined  with  an  animal  baae, 
in  sudi  a  state  as  to  be  severable,  the  add  then  being  obtained  separate^. 
This  discovery — the  essential  base  of  the  modem  art  of  candie-making,  the 
fatty  add  set  free  from  the  less  inflammable  base,  bdng  wonderfully  improved 
as  regards  its  burning  properties — ^led  to  the  vast  extension,  in  this  couotiy, 
of  the  stearic  candle  mann^ture,  so  ably  represented  by  what  is  so  well 
known  as  ^  Price's  Patent  Oandle  Company  ;'*  and  it  is  to  the  obtainment  of 
this  add  in  a  pure  hard  state,  and  at  the  cheapest  posnble  manufacturing  cost, 
that  the  candlemaker'a  chemist  has  sraee  given  his  almost  uadivided  atten- 
tion. 

Thia^int  gained,  Ohevreul,  still  pursuing  his  subject,  came  upon  another 
fistty  acid— oldc  add— originally  developed  in  lard.  Puttmfl;  these  purely 
scientific  rssearehes  into  the  workman's  hands,  as  in  all  sudi  trsnsttions,  was 
a  task  of  great  difficulty,  and  it  was  not  until  a  very  few  years  ago  that  these 
discoveries,  in  &ct,  assumed  a  really  practical  and  commerdally  valuable 
form. 

Acting  upon  Chevreul's  suggestion,  M.  de  Milly,  a  Parisian  candle-maker, 
set  to  work  to  disengage  the  adds  from  thdr  base,  '^  glycerine,*^  by  bdlmg 
the  raw  materia),  tallow,  with  thin  cream  of  lime,  on  the  principle  of  )vhat 
is  now  termed  ''  lime  saponification."  ^  The  glycerine  dissolved  in  the  wstsr, 
the  fatter  adds  combining  with  the  lime.  SoJphuric  add  is  then  used  for 
destroymg  this  combination ;  the  add  sdsing  on  the  lime,  and  setting  ftee 
the  fatty  acids,  pressure  bdng  finally  employed  to  obtain  the  solid  mass. 

Thus  far  the  French  led  the  way  in  this  curious  manufiMsture ;  but,  in  1829, 
our  countrymen  stepped  in.  At  that  date,  Mr.  James  Soames  patented  a 
plan  for  separating  the  solid  and  liquid  parts  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  this  pro- 
cess subsequently  become  the  property  of  Messrs.  Price,  who  were  induced 
to  establish  large  cocoa-nut  kernel  crushing  mills  in  Ceylon,  to  keep  op  thdr 
snpply  of  the  now  necessary  cocoa-uut  oil.  Large  plantations  of  cooos-out 
trees  were  made  in  Ceylon ;  and  of  these,  now  coming  into  bearing,  Messrs. 
Price  possess  above  1,000  acres.  The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  (rait  hy  drying 
the  kernel,  and  then  crushing  it  under  edge-stones^— the  red  need  ^msss  being 
subjected  to  cold  pressure,  for  obtaining  the  best  portion  of  the  valuable  oU, 
and  afterwvds  to  hot  pressure  for  getting  out  the  whole  attunsble  oleaginous 
matter. 

The  solid  matter  resulting  from  this  pressure,  or  the  cocoa-nut  stearine,  wss, 
in  itself,  a  step  in  advance  of  the  tallow  product ;  but  the  ci^ndles  now  known 
as  '*  composite,"  so  independent  of  snufiers,  were  yet  undiscovered.  In  1B40, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Wilson,  anxious  to  produce  economical  self  snuffing  candles,  for  the 
particulnr  purpose  of  the  illun^inations  on  her  Majesty's  marrisge,  found  thst 
cocoa-nut  stearine,  mixed  with  the  newly-disooverea  stearic  acid,  produced 
candleB  burning  with  a  good  light,  with  Uie  great  advantage  of  requiring  no 
snuffing  attendance.   They  are  the  candles  mide  on  this  general  principle  that 
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we  now  find  in  every  firrocer's  shop,  and  in  every  dwelling-house,  whose  dark- 
nei8  is  as  yet  nndiBpeUed  by  the  brilliancy  of  gas. 

Later  chemical  <fi9covery — ^for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  rou- 
tine has  been  the  result  of  a  continued  chain  of  the  el^andes  of'  chemical 
research — ^led  to  the  distiliatien  of  fats,  previously  acted  upon  by  sulphuric 
add,  or  by  nitrous  gases.  The  raw  material  now  used  is  pabn  oil,  and  in  the 
existing  refinement  of  the  process,  six  tons  of  palm  oil  are  subjected  to  the 
action  of  6f  cwts.  of  concentrated  sulphuric* acid,  at  a  temperature  of  850^ 
Fahr.  Under  this  treatment  the  glycerine  is  decomposed,  sulphurous  add 
gas  is  evolved  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  &t  is  dianged  into  a  mixture 
m  fat  acids,  dark  in  color,  and  possessing  an  elevated  mdtinff  point.  The 
product  is  washed,  aod  it  is  then  depoi^ed  in  a  still,  from  which  the  air  is 
excluded  by  the  agency  of  stearine.  / 

In  its  original  condition,  palm  oil  is  of  a  bright  orange  red  tint,  as  thick 
as  butter.  After  the  addulous  treatment  and  the  washing,  it  is  changed  to  a 
hard  black  mass.  The  distillation  s^Mtfates  this  into  the  pure  adds,  brought 
over  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  the  charred  refuse  matter  left  behind  in  the 
still.  The  distilled  mass  may  be  used  for  making  cheaper  classes  of  candles ; 
or  by  being  subjected  to  severe  pessure,  cold  and  then  not,  it  is  brought  into 
the  condition  necessary  for  making  the  Belmont  sperm  candles. 

The  cotton  used  as  the  wick  is  plaited,  and  then  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
borax.  It  is  this  plaiting  which  gives  the  wick  the  slight  curvature  at  the 
flame,  and  the  preparation  with  borax  renderB  the  cotton  somewhat  less  com- 
bastible,  except  at  the  point  which  we  find  is  always  bent  over  to  the  edge  of 
the  fiame,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  is  consumed.  The  mould- 
ing of  the  fatty  matter,  or  the  disposition  of  the  combustible  mass  round  the 
wick,  is  effected  in  a  frame,  which  has  attached  to  it  a  box,  with  a  wick  bob- 
bin for  each  mould,  the  movement  being  so  contrived,  that  the  action  which 
expels  one  set  of  moulded  candles,  draws  off  enough  wick  for  the  succeeding 
<^Tation.  Of  course,  each  candle  is  moulded  upon  the  free  end  of  the  wick 
length,  and  the  severance  is  effected  bv  the  agency  of  a  traversing  knife. 
Fofx^ps  are  employed  to  hold  each  wicK  over  the  centre  of  its  mould,  the 
axis  of  the  two  being  made  to  coindde  with  accuracy.  In  this  condition,  the 
mould  is  run  through  a  steam-heated  chamber  to  warm  it,  the  required  tem- 
perature bdng  reached  by  the  time  the  mould  arrives  at  the  filler.  The  filled 
mould  then  passes  onwards,  and,  when  cool  enough  to  admit  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  forceps  without  injury  to  the  moulded  mass,  the  superfluous 
fat  is  removed,  prior  to  the  mould  being  emptied.  All  these  motions  are  » 
porfermed  by  means  of  guide  railways — a  clockwork  predsion  being  observed 
throughout  the  operation.  Eaeh  apparatus  contains  200  moulds,  each  njoUld 
having  18inch  bobbins,  which,  when  full,  hold  60  yards  of  wick. 

Chemistry  has  done  more  for  the  candle  manufacture  than  mechanics. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  manipulatory  processes,  for  at  present, 
some  wicks  will  get  out  of  the  candle's  centre,  whilst  the  bottoms  occasionally 
turn  out  to  be  hollow.  Hence,  the  very  best  candles  are  yet  made  by  the 
old  hand  system. 

During  the  early'part  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  the  mana^uff 
director  of  the  works,  introduced  castor  oil  as  a  new  and  economical  materiiu 
for  this  manufacture.  Castor  oil,  when  treated  with  hyponitric,  nitrous,  or 
sulphurous  acid,  solidifies,  and  furnishes  what  is  called  **  palmine."  This  pal- 
mine,  when  used  after  being  pressed,  is  well  suited  for  liardeniug  tallow,  as 
well  as  for  mixing  with  wax.  In  making  composite  candles  with  it,  it  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  hard  fat  acid. 
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In  1852,  the  Belmont  works  employed, somewhere  about  1,000  handd, 
turning  oat  upwards  of  100  tons  of  candles  a  week,  of  a  value  of  £7,000  or 
£8,000.  Since  that  Ume,  the  works  hare  been  surprisingly  increased,  the 
number  of  the  employed  being  2,000,  working  upon  a  capitaLof  £700,000. 
They  cover  two  acres  of  ground,  besides  further  space  at  the  BatterBea  off- 
shoots. 

But  this  extension  was  not  equal  to  the  necessities  of  demand,  and  an  en- 
ormous branch  from  the  parent  undertaking  has  been  just  now  got  to  woik 
near  Liverpool  The  new  works  are  named  from  Bromborough  fool,  at  whidi 
point  on  the  Mersey  they  are  placed.  Here  the  vast  area  of  3|  acres  is 
actually  roofed  in  with  corrugated  iron;  fourteen  steam  boilers  being  fitted 
np  to  supply  the  great  steam-heating  power  required  in  works  of  this  land* 

These  works,  like  their  progenitors  in  London,  are  perfect  modeU  of  good 
arrangement  aud  management,  and  they  approach  about  as  near  to  the  per- 
fection of  combined  industrial  operation  as  any  existing  CKample  of  the  gre^ 
(actor J  system  of  modern  times. — Praet,  Meeh.  Journal,  Glu^^ow, 


TELEGRAPH  ROXTKI)  THE'QLOBE. 

[Ths  following  paragraphs  hare  been  or  are  going  ^  the  rounds*  of  the 
press.  We  have  not  published  or  noticed  them,  because  we  sep,  or  tUnk 
we  see,  in  them  unmistakable  evidence  of  humbug.  Still,  as  we  believe  the 
thing  is  not  only  practicable,  but  will  be,  in  fact,  accomplished  in  a  few  years, 
on  some  more  feasible  route,  we  take  this  metiiod  of  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  its  clums. — Eds.  P.  L.  d^  A.] 

J.  P.  Shaffneb,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the  Afneruum  TeUgraphie  Magosmt, 
has  just  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Europe,  where  he  has  been  making 
arrangements  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  telegraph  around  the  worid. 
One  object  of  his  visit  was  to  negotiate  with  the  Danish  Government  for  the 
exclusive  right  to  lay  a  line  over  Greenland,  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Isles,  and 
Denmark,  for  the  term  of  one  hundred  years;  and  the  acquisition  of  similar 
rights  ov«»r  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 

The  scheme  is  a  bold  one,  and  large  enough  for  any  capacity.  The  route 
proposed  is  definitely  traced,  and  seems  quite  practicable.  From  Labrador  to 
Greenland  is  about  five  hundred  miles.  From  the  point  of  landing,  tbe  line 
is  to  extend  underground  around  Gape  Farewell  to  a  point  on  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland,  favorable  for  a  submarine  connection  with  Iceland,  A  subter- 
nuean  line  across  the  eastern  coast  of  that  island  will  connect  with  a  subma- 
rine wire  running  to  the  Faroe  Ues,  and  thence  to  Norway.  By  this  route 
there  will  be  no  submarine  section  of  more  than  five  hundred  mil^.  Trea- 
ties with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  contemplate  the  extension  of  the  Vine  from 
Stockholm,  in  Sweden,  to  SL  Petersburg. 

^  Mr.  Shaffuer  proposes  to  itm  his  line  to  Moscow,  and  thence  into  Asia, 
piercing  Chinese  Tartary,  extending  to  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk,  and  by  the  way  of 
Eamschatka  reaching  Cooke's  Inlet  in  North-America.  From  this  point  the 
line  will  be  run  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  Oregon,  and  south  to  Snn  Fran- 
cisco, Cnliforniii,  etc.,  etc  The  earth  will  thus  be  girdled  with  one  continu- 
ous and  uubroken  flame  of  electric  light 
'    In  the  submarine  department  of  this  work,  Mr.  Shaffner  has  assoeiited 
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with  bim  Mr.  John  W.  Brett,  who  has  been  the  projector  and  successful  con- 
Btructor  of  the  vast  ranges  of  suhmarine  and  subterranean  lines  of  the  old  < 
world.. 

In  these  negotiations,  Mr.  Shaffner  has  been  singularly  fortunate.  He  has 
succeeded  where  the  most  skillful  diplomats  might  have  failed.  He  says  that 
he  had  one  gre^t  element  of  strength ;  that  was,  he  was  an  American,  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  intimated  to  him  that  he  would  not  have  con- 
sidered the  proposition  had  it  come  from  a  citizen  of  any  other  nation ;  but 
he  informed  Mr.  Shaffner  that  he  granted  the  patents  under  the  belief  that 
there  would  be  no  obstacles  in  nature  that  could  be  a  barrier  against  the 
genius  and  enterprise  of  his  countrjrmen. 


PROPERTIES    OP    CHARCOAL. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  article,  by  J.  Stenhonse,  F.  B.  S.,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  o/ArtSy  London  :— 

"^  My  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  the  importance  of  charcoal  ad  a 
disinfecting  agent,  by  my  friend,  John  TumbuU,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
the  well-known  extensive  chemical  manufocturer,  Mr.  Tnrnbull,  about  nine 
months  ago,  placed  the  bodies  of  two  dogs  in  a  wooden  box,  on  a  layer  of 
charcoal  powder  a  few  inches  in.  depth,  and  covered  them  over  with  a  quan- 
tity of  the  same  material.  Though  the  box  was  quite  open,  and  kept  in  his 
laboratory,  no  effluvium  was  ever  perceptible ;  and,  on  examining  the  bodies  of 
the  animals,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  scarcely  any  thing '  remained  of  them 
except  the  bones.  Mr.  TumbuU  sent  me  a  portion  of  the  charcoal  powder 
which  had  been  most  closely  in  contact  with  the  bodies  of  the  dogs ;  I  sub- 
mitted it  for  examination  to  one  of  my  pupils,  Mr.  Tumbull,  who  found  it 
contained  comparatively  little  ammonia,  not  a  trace  of  sulphurated  hydrogen, 
bat  very  appreciable  quantities  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  with  add  phos- 
phate of  Jime. 

Mr.  Turubull  subsequently,  about  three  months  ago,  buried  two  rats  in  about 
two  inches  of  charcoal  powder,  and^  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  body  of  a 
full-grown  cat  was  similarly  treated.  Though  the  bodies  of  these  animals 
are  now  in  a  highly  putrid  state,  not  the  slightest  odor  is  perceptible  in  the 
laboratory. 

From  this  short  statement  of  facts,  the  utility  of  charcoal  powder  as  a 
means  of  preventing  noxious  effluvia  from  church-yards,  and  from  dead  bodies 
in  "other  situations,  such  as  on  board  a  ship,  is  sufficiently  evident  Covering 
a  church-yard  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  three  inch^  with  coarsely  pow- 
dered charcoal,  would  prevent  any  putrid  exhalations  ever  finding  their  way 
into  the  atmosphere.  Charcoal  powder,  also,  greatly  fiavors  the  rapid  decom- 
position of  the  dead  bodies  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  so  that,  in  the  course 
of  six  or  eight  months,  httle  is  left  excq>t  the  bones. 
lA  In  all  the  modern  systems  of  chemistry,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  last  edi- 
tion of  Tumer*9  Elements^  charooal  is  described  as  possessing  antiseptic  pro^ 
perties,  while  the  very  reverse  is  the  &ct.  Common  salt,  nitre,  corrosive 
sublimate,  arsenious  acid,  alcohol,  camphor,  creosote,  and  most  essential  oils, 
are  certainly  antiseptic  substances,  and,  therefore,  retard  the  decay  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matters.  Charcoal,  on  the  oontrary,  as  we  have  just  seep, 
greatly  facilitates  the  oxydation,  and,  consequently,  the  decomposition,  of  any 
orgaiuc  substances*  with  which  it  is  in  contact  It  is,  therefore,  the  very  op- 
posite of  an  antiseptic"  x 
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THK    &tJBMABINB    TSLEGBAPH. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  AwoGiation,  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  J.  W.Bcett 
read  a  paper  on  ^  The  Ori^  <^  the  Sabmarine  Telegraph,  and  its  Extenaon 
to  India  and  Amorica."  The  author  gave  an  aooount  of  the  difficuhieB  ea- 
oountered  in  eatablishing  the  fint  submarine  telegraph,  which  has  nov  been 
BUcoessfulljT  working  for  three  years  between  France  and  England ;  and  stated 
that  he  had  established  the  submarine  tel^^ph  between  England  and  Bel- 
gium with  equal  success,  which  had  been  in  operation  since  the  fiist  of  Maj, 
1853.  He  then  explained  some  of  the  difficulties  he  had  encountered  in 
laying  down  the  two  submarine  lines  in  the  Mediterranean  in  July  last- 
especially  in  passing  a  depth  exceeding,  by  100  fathoms,  what  had  prerionsly 
been  ascertained  to  exist  oa  the  route  between  Piedmont  and  Corsica.  The 
depths  encountered  between  England  and  France,  and  England  and  Belgiam, 
did  npt  exceed  at  their  maximum  30  &thoms ;  whereas,  ue  submarine  cable 
was  laid  down  in  the  Mediterranean  at  a  depth  of  350  &thoms,  exceediBg 
about  eight  times  that  of  the  English  Channel.  It  was  the  general  impres- 
sion that  the  submarine  cable  wocud  part  by  the  great  starain  it  woold  encoon- 
ter  in  passing  these  great  depths;  for  wUch  reason  he  was  stioi^y  advised, 
and  more  particularly  by  one  of  the  most  able  and  experienced  officen  of 
the  Sardinian  Government,  who  accompanied  and  aided  the  mdertaking,  to 
make  a  detour  of  about  eiffht  miles  by  the  islands  of  Goigona  and  Caprija, 
where  the  soundings  were  known  not  to  exceed  100  fisthoms;  but  the  great 
point  to  be  considered  was,  whether  he  would  not  incur  the  risk  of  a  total 
loss  of  the  cable  by  not  doing  so.  The  prudence  of  these  arrangements,  Mr. 
Brett  said  he  fully  admitted ;  ^but  that  it  was  a  question  he  was  detannined 
to  solve  at  once--^or  as  this  telegraph  was  not  a  telegraph  to  Corsica,  but 

Sart  of  a  line  to  India,  to  be  diortly  completed  to  Africa,  where  still  greater 
e{)ths  must  be  encountered,  it  vft»  necessary  to  test  the  fact  He  then  ex- 
lained  the  difficultioB  they  encountered  in  paying  it  out,  when,  after  the  line 
lad  been  paid  out,  as  he  believes,  along  the  top  of  a  submarine  mountain 
for  some  miles,  at  a  depth  varying  from  180  to  200  &thoms,  it  suddenly,  as 
he  believes,  came  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  makmg  a  total  of  850  fathckms 
(exceeding  by  about  100  fathoms  any  dq>th  nuoked  in  the  various  charts  <m 
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this  route,)  where  it  ran  out  with  frightful  velocity ;  and  had  the  cable  been 
leas  strong,  the  whole  must,  of  necessity,  have  been  lost ;  and  they  were  com- 
pelled, nevertheless,  to  anchor  by  the  electric  cable  all  night,  to  xestore  t^ 
mjury  that  had  occuired ;  but  he  fdicitated  hims^  upon  the  experiaooe  thus 
gained  from  his  determination  in  taking  the  deepest  route,  as  it  had  led  to 
many  valuable  suggestions  necessaiy  to  successful  operations  in  great  depths ; 
and  the  able  Commander,  the  Marquis  Rioei,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been, 
in  doubt  of  its  success,  then  admitted  that  Uiis  kind  of  cable  contained  aueh 
remarkable  elements  of  strength  in  its  form  and  combination,  that  he  be- 
lieved only  certain  improvements  to  be  necessary  f  on  which  we  had  been  cod- 
sultmg,)  to  successfully  lay  it  down  siren  in  tbe  greater  depths  of  tlie 
Atbmtic  Mr.  Brett,  in  conclusion,  explained  his  reasons  for  seteeting  tlus 
line  to  India  via  Egypt,  in  preference  to  the  line  by  the  Italian  pemnsula, 
which  would  ever  m  imped^  by  the  jealousies  and  restrictions  of  the  petty 
States;  whereas,  to  the  shores  of  Africa, the  Mediterranean  telegraph  passed 
through  only  the  States  of  France  and  Sardinia,  who  had  encotin^|;ea  it  by 
liberal  guarantees^  and  admitted  that  all  communications,  in  whatever  Ian* 
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miBge,  should  pass  unrestricted  through  their  States.  From  Africa  he  stated 
he  had  two  plans  in  contmnplation  for  its  extension  to  Igypt — one,  a  line 
dropped  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  shallow  line  near  the  coast,  and  another 
bttn^  in  the  sand  along  the  shore — both  of  which  he  was  satisfied  might  be 
laid  secure  from  derangement  of  any  kind.  He  then  referred  to  the  proposed 
telegraph  to  America,  and  of  the  depth  on  the  proposed  line,  as  recently 
aa^ar^ned  by  Lieut  Maury,  of  the  United  States,  with  some  estimates  of  the 
weiglPand  cost ;  and  stated  that  a  return  of  £100  to  £150  per  day  would 
giro  a  fair  interest  on  the  necessary  capital ;  that  his  plan  comprised  seyeral 
lines  of  communication ;  and  that  he  entirely  deprecated  the  idea  of  a  single 
line  of  communication,  which  he  believed  could  not  be  done. 
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How  Smoks  is  Madb  in  Lohdok. — Statistical  facts  tell  us  that  there  are 
upwards  of  3,000,000  tons  of  coals  yearly  bo^ie  into  London,  by  sea  and 
railway,  and  that  somewhere  about  one-third  of  this  amount  is  tnere  con- 
sumed in  furthering  the  ends  of  manufacturing  industry;  Now,  it  is  a  well- 
known  frict,  established  by  practice,  that  by  the  better  consumption  of  smoke, 
and  obtaining  more  perfect  comostion,  20  per  cent,  of  fuel  ]&  saved ;  hence  20 
per  cent,  on  1,000,000  tons  amounts  to  200,000  tons  of  coal  saved  annually 
to  the  nation,  and  that,  at  an  average  cost  of  £1  per  ton,  is  £200,000  saved 
to  the  metropolitan  proprietors  of  furnaces  and  manufactories,  which  would 
ofiierwise  pass  off  in  smoke,  contaminating  the  atmosphere.  According  to 
this  calculation,  it  may  be  tak^  as  a  twofold  and  total  saving  to  the  nation 
of  £400,000  per  annum ;  and  that  without  regarding  it  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  for  as  aheady  the  improved  appearance  of  me  London  atmosphere 
is  distinctly  observable,  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
the  pubb'c  health,  or  the  pecuniary  loss  we  sustain  in  the  apparently  trivial 
matters  of  soap,  and  wear  and  tear  of  linen,by  the  deposit  of  the  large 
amoi^nt  of  carbonaceous  matter  always  present  in  the  atmosphere,  inasmuch 
as  smoke  cooled  is  soo^  but  when  heatied  to  600^  Fahrenheit,  becomes  highly 
inflammable  gas,  and  is  consumea ;  therefore,  every  wreath  of  smoke  that 
curls  up  a  chimney  is  fuel  wasted. 

CoppsB  Mikes,  South  Afbjom — ^There  is  a  likelihood  of  copper-mining 
being  carried  on  near  the  north-western  limits  of  the  colony,  at  a  place  called 
Nemaqualand,  on  a  large  scale.  The  ore  is  said  to  be  very  rich  in  metal, 
and  has  realized  from  £40  to  £60  a  ton.  It  is  so  easily  worked  that  three 
men  can  quarry  and  prepare  a  ton  a  day,  worth  nearly  £40.  In  is  said  that 
it  can  be  rused  and  sent  to  England  at  a  cost  of  £13  a  toiu  The  quantity 
of  metal  varies  from  £45  to  £75  per  cwt  Several  companies  have  been 
formed  to  carry  on  mining  operations,  and  sonie  coirespcmdenee  has  been 
published  between  the  Ooloniai  Qovernor  and  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  grants  would  be  made  of  the  lands  underneath  which 
the  ore  lies  embedded.  The  great  difficulty  seems  to  be  as  to  roads.  Hon- 
dekllp  Bay,  forty  miles  off,  is  the  nearest  point  of  export,  and  hundreds  of 
tone  of  ore  have  been  [brought  to  the  sur&oe,  waiting  for  removal,  which 
cannot  be  effected  at  any  price.  A  railroad  has  been  contemplated,  but  the 
necesaary  funds  are  not  at  present  forthcoming. 
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Gas  in  thb  Nobth  Ambrioak  Statbs. — Coals  are  obtained  in  large-qv 
titles  from  BritaiD  and  from  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  manufiM^onng  gas  id 
towns  along  the  seaboard  of  North  America,  Sonth  of  New-Toik,  the  oolitic 
coal-field  of  Virginia  sends  a  portion  of  the  supply ;  and  in  the  states  wesl 
of  the  Alleghanies,  the  nearest  coal-field  yields  the  whole  required.  In  ^ew- 
York,  two  companies  supply  the  public  with  gas,  and  manufactured  last 
year  800,000,000  of  cubic  feet  At  Fhihidelphia,  the  municipal  coipon&n  - 
are  the  only  maou&cturers.  Last  year  they  made  about  2d2,000,oA  of 
cubic  feet.  Gas  is  a  good  deal  dearer  in  the  United  States  than  in  Britab. 
In  London,  the  arerage  price  is  48.  per  1000  cubic  ieet  The  lowest  price  m 
America  is  at  Philaddphia,  where  two  dollars  are  charged  for  1000  feeC^  that 
is  to  say,  more  than  100  per  cent  hi^her«  In  Liverpool  the  price  is  a  litUs 
higher  than  in  Loudon,  the  price  at  ute  former  town  being  48.  6d.  per  1000 
feet  The  laborers  employed  at  the  ffas-works  receive  max  one  to  two  dol- 
lars a  day,  according  to  their  skill  and  the  demand  for  their  labor.  Some 
new  gasworks,  lately  built  at  Philadelphia,  are  said  to  be' of  excellent  cob- 
struction  and  arrangement  They  comprise  a  telescope  gas-holder,  160  feet 
in  diameter,  and  90  feet  in  height,  with  twelve  guide  towers  made  of  cast- 
iron  and  stone,  in  an  omamentid  form. 
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Improybment  in  Machinery  vok  Combikq  Wool.  Chables  G.  Sab- 
OEBT,  of  Lowell,  Mass.  Dated,  August  15, 1 854. — In  this  machine,  the  wool 
is  pulled  out  from  the  main  lot,  and  stapled  in  small  successive  portions  be- 
fore the  operation  of  combiug  commences,  by  which  means  the  fibres  are 
di^wn  out  and  laid  lengthwise,  which  much  facilitates  the  subsequent  opera- 
tion of  combing.  It  a£o  causes  the  pincers  or  nippers,  which  draw  out  and 
staple  the  wool,  to  revolve  continuously*  ^^7  suitable  number  of  them  being 
brought  up  in  succession  to  the  feed-roils,  by  which  means  the  various  ope- 
rations of  the  combing  process  are  caused  to  proceed  simultaneously  upon 
different  portions  of  material,  without  the  nedessily,  which  has  heretofore  ex- 
isted, of  performing  them  one  at  a  time,  all  the  othen  being  for  the  dme 
interrupted.  It  is  evident  that  the  withdrawing  of  the  separate  portions  from 
the  feeding-rollers  must  be  an  intermittent  operation,  and  it  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  the  inventor  to  make  this  intermittent  movement  approach  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  a  continuous  one,  as  the  material  is  to  be  delivered  from  the 
machine  continuously  in  an  unbroken  sliver. 

Improvement  in  Fire-Arms.  Eu  Whitney,  of  Wbitneyville,  Conn. 
Dated,  August  1,  1854. — ^Mr.  Whitney  claims  the  method  of  constructing 
the  sear  and  lock-bolt  in  onepietXy  combined  with  the  method  of  operatang 
the  same  by  the  trigger  and  spring,  so  that  the  sear  can  not  release  the  ham- 
mer, except  when  the  chambered  breech  will  be  firmly  lodced  in  its  proper 
position  when  constructed,  combined,  and  operated ;  also^  the  ooraibinatioo  of 
the  trigger  with  the  spring  and  the  lock-bolt,  (when  the  lock-^bolt  is  of  the 
wane  piece  as  the  sear,)  for  locking  the  chambered  breech,  and  disdiarging 
the  pistol,  when  constructed  and  combined,  substantially  as  herein  described; 
also,  the  combination  of  the  three  springs  (when  they  are  all  secured  with 
one  screw),  with  the  catch-lever,  trigger,  and  the  lock-bolt  and  senr,  when  the 
whole  is  constructed,  arranged,  and  oombmed^  aubstantialiy  as  descrihed. 
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LuBMCATiNa  Material.  William  Littlb,  x>f  the  Strand,  County  of 
liiddlesez,  England.  Dated,  August  1,  1854.  Patented  in  England,  July 
14, 1863. — ^To  100  parts  tallow,  melted  in  a  cauldron,  add  236  parts  of  a 
solution  of  ten  or  eleVen  deg.  B.  of  caustic  soda  in  water.  This  mixture  is 
boiled  until  saponification  takes  place,  when  ninety  parts  more  of  water  are 
added,  and  the  whole  again  boiled  until  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  com- 
bined. To  this  add  a  potash  soapy  compound,  prepared  by  seventy  parts  of 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  equal  to  eight  or  ten  degrees  B.,  boiled  with 
thirty  parts  of  a  fish*or  vegetable  oil,  untu  saponified.  These  two  compounds 
being  thoroughly  mixed  by  boiling,  are  poured  into  a  vessel  containing  160 
parts  of  the  greasy  oil  distilled  from  the  crude  oil  of  coal,  and  the  whole 
well  mixed  by  stirring,  until  it  acquires  a  thick  consistence.  This  compound 
is  to  be  used  for  the  journals  of  railway  carriages,  etc.  For  ordinary  machi- 
nery, mix  two  parts  of  the  greasy  oil  with  one  part  of  the  above  mentioned 
soapy  compound,  add  eight  parts  of  water. 

Impboyembitt  in  Tubular  BRmaxs.  Eden  A*  Baldwin,  of  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  Dated,  Almost  8,  1864. — ^This  invention  consists  in  constructing  a 
tube  of  sufficient  diameter  for  the  passage  of  a  railway  train,  using  planks,  or 
other  suitable  timbers,  placed  longitudimdly  and  dowelled  together,  and  the 
whole  firmly  bound  wiui  strong  iron  rods  or  hoops.  For  this  purpose  may 
be  used  oak  plank,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  as  the  size  or  strength  of  the 
bridge  may  require,  and  of  uniform  width.  The  hoops  or  bands  to  be  made 
of  \i  or  1^  inch  iron  rods,  which  are  &st  made  of  Uie  necessary  form  and 
size,  and  set  up  at  the  distance  of  five  feet  apart  The  planks  are  then  laid 
in  them,  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  proceeding  on  each  side  until  they 
meet  at  the  top,  taking  care  that  the  ends  shall  break  joints.  The  joints  are 
all  formed  on  an  exact  radical  angle,  on  the  principle  of  an  arch,  and  each 
plank  is  dowelled  to  the  next  one  with  strong  wooden  pins,  one  foot  apart 
Then  the  bands  are  tightened. 

Improvement  in  Cotton  Presses.  Nathan  Chafuan,  of  Mptic  River, 
Conn.  Dated,  August  8, 1864. — ^The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
having  the  hubs  of  the  toothed  wheels,  on  which  the  chains  which  raise  the 
follower  work,  formed  with  recesses  in  them  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  chains 
when  wound  up,  and  thereby  cause  said  chains  to  exert  a  pressure  inside  of 
the  bearings  of  said  wheels,  and  retain  the  follower  in  its  elevated  or  raised 
position,  without  any  device  being  employed  for  that  purpose. 

iMPBOTEp    MaOBINB    ITOR    UnITINQ    PlATES    07    MeTAL     OV  UnBQUAL 

Thickness^  Jeremiah  GARHART,.of  New-Tork,  N*.  Y.  Dated,  August  1, 
1864. — ^This  invention  is  for  the  purpose  of  imiting  two  plates  or  pieces  of 
metal,  of  unequal  thickness,  by  placing  them  together  between  a  punch  and 
die,  with  the  thicker  piece  next  the  punch,  and  the  ihinner  one  next  the  die, 
and  t|yn,  by  pressure  applied  to  the  punch,  forcing  a  portion  of  the  thicker 
plate  tnrough  the  thinner  one. 

Improvement  in  Manufaoturino  Pigments  vrom  Iron  Orb.  Joseph 
H.  Davis,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.  Dated,  August  8, 1864. — ^Take  pulverized 
hematite,  or  oxide  of  iron,  place  it  in  a  reverl^ratory  famace  or  cylinder,  heat 
it  to  about  1000  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  then  introduce  steam  from  about 
the  saoEie  ouantity  of  Water  as  ore  is  used.  The  steam  is  decomposed,  and, 
in  proportion  to  the  time  in  which  the  ore  is  exposed  to  the  steam,  di£ferent 
eolon  can  be  produced,  from  that  of  the  yellow  ochre  to  black. 
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MXTHOD   07  Ck>ATINO   IroN  WITH   BrAOB   OR  CkUPPBR.      HuOH  BtSOISB. 

of  Eentish  Town,  EngluKL  Patented  in  England,  Feb.  17,  1853 ;  in  Um 
United  States,  Jo^,  1854. — ^The  articles  to  be  coated  with  copper,  or  alloji 
of  copper,  are  to  be  first  well  cleaned  in  dilate  aulphoric  acid,  aa  ia  w^  Bn« 
derstood ;  they  are  then  to  be  carefully  washed  in  a  dilate  solution  of  dilo- 
rideofzinc.  The  strength  of  the  solution  is  made  by  adding  about  fife 
parts  of  water  to  a  saturated  solution  of  the  chloride,  formed  by  diasolviBg 
zinc  in  hydrochloric  add,  till  action  has  ceased*  Also  the  other  soluble  aiihi 
of  zinc  and  tin  may  be  used*  and  oxide  of  adnc  deposited  on  the  article  to  be 
coated,  by  hdding  it  in  the  fumes  of  zinc  during  combustion.  Oxides  of 
anc,  made  into  a  yeiy  thin  cream  with  water,  and  applied  to  the  iron  aitiole, 
carbonates  of  zinc  treated  in  the  same  way,  are  all  applicable  for  the  proecsi 
herein  described,  or,  lu  place  of  zinc,  cadmium  may  be  used  in  like  manner. 
The  article,  after  hating  been  well  dried,  when  any  of  the  above  aolutioiis 
have  been  used,  may  bo  heated  to  about  850  degrees,  and  may  be  plunged 
into  melted  copper. 

A  mixture  c^  about  two  per  cent  of  zinc  and  one  per  oent.  of  tin  to  nin^- 
seren  parts  of  copper,  answers  the  purpose  better  thin  copper  alone. 

'*!  claim  the  coadng  of  iron  sheets,  bars,  bolts,  and  other  forms  of  mm 
with  copper  or  brass,  by  a  combination  of  processes  as  follows :  by  first 
cleaning,  then  coating  them  over  with  a  solution  of  cadminm  or  zinc^  drying 
and  dipping  them  into  a  bath  of  melted  copper  or  brass,  and  raisio^  Aem 
out  of  the  bath  into  an  atmosphere  of  steam  and  carbonic  add,  flowing  in 
streams  or  in  jets,  substantially  in  the  manner  described." 

IifPROTEMKNT  IK  Ru>iAT0B8.  JoHN  Gbocill,  of  McTcer,  Pa.  Dstod, 
August  8, 1854. — ^This  invention  is  designed  to  prevent  the  great  loss  of 
heat  which  is  occasioned  by  the  ordinary  construction  of  stove-pipes,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  passage  of  the  current  through  the  pipe,  in  obedience  to  the 
known  laws  of  heat,  without  producing  the  amount  of  radiation  which  a  more 
fiivorable  construction  would  afford ;  it  consists  in  placing  upon  the  above,  in 
the  situation  usually  occupied  by  the  first  two  jointi  of  pipe,  a  radiator  of 
the  form  of  two  fiustrums  of  cones  joined  at  their  bases,  and  in  8uspendiD| 
within  this  case  a  deflector  and  regulator,  consisting  of  an  inverted  cone  and 
right  fmstrums,  united  at  their  bases,  said  deflector  and  regulator  being  lined 
with  some  non-conducting  substanoe,  and  movable  verticaUy. 

Improvsiiekt  in  Air-Hb atiko  Stotbs.  Nathahiel  a.  Botktok,  of  New* 
York,  N.  Y.  Dated,  August  8,  1854. — ^The  firehchamber  is  spherical^  so 
formed  as  to  cause  the  blaze  and  beat  to  be  thrown  off  from  the  wood  bomec 
therein  at  the  sides,  and  thus  to  radiate  the  heat  at  the  outside  of  the  ^te- 
chamber,  and  next  to  the  body  of  air  surrounding  it  By  forming  the  fire- 
chamber  in  one  piece,  all  leakage  of  gas  is  avoided,  and  the  oonstnicUon 
greatly  simplified,  while,  firom  its  form,  great  fiuality  is  given  for  unequal  ex- 
pansion and  contraction,  without  injury.  % 

IicpROVKB  Tmis  FOR  Oarriaox-Whebls.  Gxorox  Southsr,  of  South 
Boston,  Mass.  Dated,  August  1,  1854.^ — ^This  invention  consists  in  applying 
tlastio  tires  to  carriage-wheels.  The  tire  of  the  wheel  is  made  with  two  pro- 
jecting fian^  all  around,  having  a  space  between  them  for  the  elastic  tirs. 
An  entire  nng  of  vulcanized  rubber  is  then  stretched  over  the  tire.  For  a 
pleasure  buggy,  make  the  tire  of  wrought  iron  1^  inch  wide,  die  flangvs  ^ 
uch  deep  inside,  and  ^^  inch  outside ;  the  space  between  the  two  flanges  is 
about  1  mch,  and  the  elastic  strip  is  1  inch  wide  and  f  thick. 
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Ibresiotiblb  HoR8B-Brr. — A  patent  has  just  been  issued  to  Messrs. 
Titus  (ftr  Fduwick,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  a  very  ingenious  and  useful  con- 
trtTaaoe  for  stopping  runaway  horses,  and  placing  {he  most  fractious  and 
powerful  horse  under  the  immediate  control  of  all  classes  of  riders  and  dri- 
Ters,  even  to  the  most  delicate  female. 

.  The  nature  of  the  invention  consists  in  closing  a  horse's  nostrils,  so  as  to 
check  respiration,  and  bring  him  to  a  stand-still,  by  means  of  pressure  ap- 
plied jkhrough  ornamental,  padded  leyerd,  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  bit-bar, 
and  so  arranged  on  the  sides  of  the  honeys  nose,  and  atfached  to  a  rein,  that, 
when  the  driver  or  rider  pulls  hard  upon  the  rein,  they  are  caused  to  move 
laterally  toward  each  other  like  the  jaws  of  a  clamp,  and  close  the  horse's 
nostrils  sufficiently  to  stop  his  breathing,  and  bring  him  to  a  %tand-still.  As 
soon  as  the  driver  lets  the  rein  slack,  the  pads  fly  off,  and  allow  the  horse  to 
breathe  fireely. 

This  bit  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  presents  a 
handsome  appearance  when  on  the  horse. 

Improved  Arbahoement  fqr  Lat&b  Chuck.  L.  A.  Dole,  of  Salem, 
Ohio.  Dated,  July  25,  1854. — The  first  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  the 
means  employed  for  making  the  hole  which  passes  through  the  hub,  per- 
fectly true,  and  the  second  part  relates  to  the  means  employed  for  forming 
the  shoulders  in  the  same,  after  the  central  bore  has  been  made  true. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  self-centreing  lathe  chuck, 
consisting  of  a  scroll  scflaw  and  sliding  holding  jaws,  in  combination  with  a 
mandrel  or  screw  passing  through  its  centre,  and  having  a  cutter  secured  to 
its  extremity,  for  the  purpose  of  boring  hubs  perfectly  true,  said  screw  |;>eing 
fed,  while  boring,  by  a  female  nut  attached  to  the  barrel  through  which  the 
screw  or  mandrel  works.  And,  also,  it  consists  in  so  constructing  and 
arranging  the  feed  nut,  and  combining  it  with  a  guage  plate  arranged  on  the 
mandrel,  that  it  will  be  caused  to  adjust  itself  at  the  moment  the  shoulder 
of  the  huMjas  been  cut  of  the  required  depth,  and  then  be  capable  of  turn- 
ing with  flR^  screw,  and  allowing  the  cutter  to  square  off  the  shoulder. 

Improvembitts  is  Compositions  7or  BtEAOHiNa  aistd  Stupfiko  Leather. 
— A  patent  has  been  granted  to  L.  Woodbury  Fiske,  of  Louisville,  £y.,  for 
improvements  in  bleadiing  and  stuffing  leather.  This  improvement  includes 
two  modes  of  bleachisff,  warm  and  cold.  A  large  per  cent,  is  saved  in  cost 
for  producing,  while  the  weight  and  Csiraess  is  enhanced.-  By  chemical 
means  an  increased  amount  of  *'  stuffing"  is  applied,  and  the  surface  coating 
oi  tallow  that  remains  after  drying,  which  by  the  old  mode  is  **set  off,"  is 
entirely  forced  into  the  body  of  the  hide  or  skin,  leaving  the  grain  fibres  free 
from  ^stuffing,"  which  impairs  die  color,  and  the  leather  ia produced  witii 
increased  fairness  and  pliability., 

Improvement  in  working  Limino  ViLTfl  in  Tanneries. — A  second  patent 
has  also  been  granted  to  Mr.  Fiske,  for  improvements  in  tanning.  The  object  * 
of  this  improvement  is  to  render  the  process  of  '*  liming,"  as  now  generally 
practised  by  tanners,  as  well  as  Mr.  Fiske's  own  unhairing  soak,  more  rapid, 
efficacious^  and  economical,  to  cause  the  hides  and  skins  to  come  from  the 
Tats  more  "plump,"  fair,  and  free  from  lime  in  the  pores  than  has  been  the 
case  hitherto,  at^tbe  same  time  preventing  the'  formation  of  the  pellicle  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the,  vats,  the  deposite  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
consequent  loss  of  strength,  and  tlie  labor  and  expense  of  frequent  changes 
in  lime  thereby  induced. 
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Impbovsmehts  nr  Fdeue-Abmb.  Josefs  C.  Day,  of  Hackettetown,  N.  J. 
Dated,  August  8,  1854. — ^Tfaifl  inrention  relates,  firstly,  to  a  certain  method 
of  constnictiDg  the  barrel,  and  connecting  it  with  the  stock  and  breedi,  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  it  to  swing,  and  present  the  rear  end  of  the  bore  for 
the  reception  of  the  charge ;  secondlj,  to  certain  means  of  maldng  a  secure 
and'perfect  connection  between  the  rear  of  the  chamber  and  a  fixM  breech ; 
thirdly,  to  a  certain  arrangement  whereby  the  caps  are  caused  to  be  supplied 
from  a  mligazine  in  the  stock  to  the  nipple  as  required,  by  the  moyemats  of 
the  hammer  in  cocking  and  discharging  the  piece. 

Impboyehevt  in  6o7A  Bedsteads.  Staniblab  Millet,  of  New-York, 
N.  Y.  Dated,  August  8»  1854. — ^Mr.  Millet  claims,  in  combination  with  a 
spiin^bottom,  such  as  represented,  the  attaching  of  the  sagging-bottom  to 
the  hinged  h^  and  footrWrd,  so  that  said  sagging-bottom  ahaU  be  strained 
over  the  snring-bottom,  when  the  head  and  foot-peoes  are  dropped  to  form 
abed,  ana  serve  the  purpose  of  a  lining  between  the  mattress  and  the  springs, 
when  used  as  a  sofei  or  lounge,  substantially  as  described." 

IupR0V£MSNT  DT  Bailroad  Car  Wikdows.  Georoe  Sfbncer,  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.  Dated,  August  15, 1854. — ^This  invention  consists  in  combining  with 
the  side  of  a  car,  a  revolving  window,  formed  of  two  separate  circular  sadbes, 
connected  by  hinges,  so  that  one  sash  may  be  opened  to  its  fiill  extent,  and 
having  a  small  part  of  the  circle  cut  off,  so  that,  by  rerolring  it  upon  its  cen- 
tre, a  small  opening  mav  be  made  at  the  forward  part  of  the  window,  which- 
ever way  the  car  may  be  moving,  the  residue  of  the  window  remaining  at 
the  same  time  covered. 
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Ornahsntation  oe  Pottbrt  and  Glass.  Messrs.  Bale  A  Lucas, 
Staffordshire.  PatetU  dated  Nov.  1,  1853. — ^This  invention  relates  partly  to 
the  production  of  various  ornamental  effects  and  patterns  upon  the  surfiuxs  of 
articles  made  of  pottery,  glass,  slate,  etc,  especiauy  those  made  of  brick,  tile, 
slabs,  etc.,  of  pottery,  glass,  enamelled  and  glazed  iron,  etc,  and  also  to  other 
architectural  nttings.  The  improvements  are  applied  in  that  part  of  the  pot- 
tery manufeusture  known  as  '^  ground-laying."  Another  part  of  the  invendoii 
relates  to  the  imitating  of  marbled  and  partly  colored  work  upon  ibe  mate- 
rials  above  named,  and  also  to  printing  ornamental  patterns  upon  stone,  slate, 
marble,  etc.  The  new  processes,  so  fiir  as  relate  to  the  grouna-Jaymg,  will  be 
better  understood  by  a  short  description  of  the  modes  at  present  generally 
employed  in  the  manufacture.  The  outline  of  the  intended  pattern  is  first 
drawn  on  and  pricked  through  tissue-paper,  through  which  fine  charcoal  is 
rubbed  or  pounced  upon  the  ware,  leaving  thereon  a  black  outline.  The 
parts  intended  to  be  wtiitQ,  or  different  from  the  ground,  are  then  pendled  in 
with  a  compoMtion  or  "  wator  stencil,"  made  of  rose-pink,  sugar,  and  water. 
After  this  the  piece  is  oiled  and  bossed  with  a  dabber,  to  lay  the  oil  on  evenly. 
Upon  this  the  required  color,  ground  very  fine,  is  dusted.  After  bdng  dried, 
«the  piece  is  well  washed  in  clear  water.  The  stencil,  being  soluble,  comes 
off,  and  the  color  is  left  on,  forming  the  pattern.  It  is  then  cleaned,  dried, 
and  fired  in  the  kiln.  A  variation  in  forming  the  outline  is  often  used,  by 
printing  it  instead  of  tracing  or  pouncing  in,  and  transferring  such  printed 
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outliDe  to  the  surface  of  Die  article,  in  the  usual  way  of  pottery  transferring. 
In  such  case  the  ontline  is  fired,  after  which  the  stenciling,  oiling,  grounding, 
etc.,  are  repeated  as  before.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  outline  only  of  the 
pattern  is  made  merely  to  guide  the  stenciling,  and  in  these  processes  every 
fresh  ooat  of  color  requires  a  re-stenciling  and  repetition  of  the  process. 

The  improved  modes  of  ground-laying,  or  what  may,  by  way  of  distinction, 
be  termed  ^^  printed  stencu  ground-laying,"  consist  of  fully  engraving  the 
entire  pattern,  in  place  of  engraving  the  outline  only  of  the  pattern  on  the 
copper.  The  bride  or  other  article  to  be  ornamented  is  sized  with  a  mixture 
of  Canada  balsam  and  turpentine.  An  impression  from  the  engraVed  plate  is 
then  taken  in  the  usual  way  upon  tissue-paper,  the  composition  or  stencil  used 
being  particularly  adapted  for  printing  purposes.  It  consists  of  about  three 
parts  of  rose-pink,  two  parts  ot  whiting,  two  farts  of  fine-g^und  flint,  one 
part  of  lamp-black,  one  naif  part  of  sugarK)f-lead,  and  two  parts  of  resin^  well 
mixed  with  printers*  oil.  The  in^preasion  is  then  transferred  to  the  sized  sur- 
face in  the  ordinary  way  of  potters'  transferring.  After  remaining  a  short 
time,  it  is  washed  with  soft  soap  and  potash,  to  bring  away  the  superfluous 
paper  fnd  size.  In  order  to  receive  the  ground,  it  is  then  oiled  with  Canada 
balsam  and  linseed  oil,  but  wit&out  the  usual  bossing,  after  which  the  ground 
color  is  brushed,  dusted,  or  laid  on  in  any  convenient  manner.  It  is  now 
ready  to  be  fired  with  the  ^^  stencil  on,**  which  is  loosened  by  t^e  heat,  and, 
OD  coming  out  of  the  Idln,  the  stencil  is  readily  rubbed  off  with  fine  sand  and 
water,  leaving  the  color  and  pattern  on  the  article,  beautifully  sharp  and  de- 
6uod,  and  clean  at  the  edges.  Another  part  of  the  invention  is  the  converse 
of  the  above,  and  is  specially  adapted  for  fine,  delicate  work.  The  entire 
pattern  is  engraved  as  before,  and  the  brick  or  other  article  to  be  ornamented 
is  then  oiled  over  with  Canada  balsam  and  linseed  oil,  and  is  dusted  over 
with  the  color  which  is  intended  as  the  ground.  An  impression  in  stencil  is 
then  taken  on  tissue-paper  from  the  engraved  plate,  an4  is  transferred  to  the 
moist  surface  of  the  article  prepared  as  above.  The  printed  stencil  is  then 
carefully  peeled  off,  and  brings  away  with  it  the  color  from  all  the  parts  of 
the  article  with  which  the  printed  stencil  has  come  in  contact,  the  other  por- 
tions not  touched  by  the  print  forming  the  pattern. 

When  gilding  is  required,  ground  gSld  is  dusted  on  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary color.  The  pattern  is  then  printed  as  before  in  stencil,  and  transferred 
to  the  surface  of  the  article  upon  the  gold ;  after  which  the  article  is  washed 
with  soft  soap  and  potash,  in  order  to  bring  away  the  superfluous  gold  and 
the  oil  from  those  parts  not  desired  to  be  gilt.  The  article  is  then  fired  with 
the  stencil  on,  which  on  coming  out  of  the  kiln  is  rubbed  off,  and  leaves  the 
gilt  pattern  under  it  firmly  adhering  to  the  ware. 

The  great  feature  of  difference  between  the  old  and  new  modes  is,  that 
instead  of  having  to  draw  the  outime,  and  to  pencil  and  stencil  in  by  hand, 
the  pattern  is  **  printed"  complete  in  stencil.  The  advantages  gained  are  not 
only  the  obtainment  of  more  beautiful  work  of  any  breadth  or  fineness,  (which 
is  done  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  modes  at  present  in  use,)  but  delicate  ela- 
borate patterns,  at  present  entirely  unable  to  be  attained,  are  easy  and  eco- 
nomical of  execution.  In  addition,  there  are  many  other  advantages,  such  as 
saving  the  cost  and  firing  of  the  outline ;  doings  away  with  its  ragged  edges ; 
the  trouble  of  bossing  after  oiling;  the  cost  oi  cleaning  and  picking  out  the 
pattern ;  after  washing  off,  being  able  to  lay  on  as  much  color  at  one  coat  aa^ 
required  two  and  three  applications  in  the  old  modes,  and  re-stenciling ;  and 
lastly,  in  being  able  to  gild  at  the  same  time  at  a  reduced  cost. 

In  carrying  out  the  invention  upon  articles  where  heat  is  not  required,  and 
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upon  otiier  sttUlaiioes,  as  aiooe^  slato^  wood,  eta,  ^oh  will  onlj  bear  «  aliglit 
tempdraiurc^  some  slight  deviations  will  be  necessaiy  from  Uie  proeesaes 
above  described ;  and  in  omamentiBg  glass  or  other  traaspaient  sa\wtanc6i^ 
the  prooeBS  found  most  expedient  is  this :  The  pattern  is  eagimFod  aa  before^ 
and  an  impression  is  printed  in  black  or  any  <^>aqiae  odor,  and  trmsCened 
generally  to  the  back  c^  the  pieces  T^e  paper  is  then  washed  aSj  after  wbkh 
it  is  oiled  to  receive  the  ground  color,  which  is  brushed  or  dusted  through 
perforated  paper  or  oiled  silk,  or  any  other  suitable  medium.  The  piece  is 
then  siced  with  a  solution  of  isinglam  and  water,  and,  whilst  wet,  gold-leaf  ii 
applied,  >and  is  seen  throng  on  die  front  side  wheie  there  is  no  cS<»*.  It  is 
then  finished  by  painting  it  over  vrith  any  desired  color.  When  i^Med  to 
walls,  floors,  or  anywhere  which  is  likdy  to  be  damp,  a  ooatinff  of  gutfca  pei^ 
oha  or  other  water-proof  substance  is  applied  to  protect  iL  liy  £ia  means 
most  beautiful  effects  can  be  produced  wt  walls  and  floors ;  espeoaUy  as  land- 
80M>es,  fruit,  figures,  and  gilding  can  be  repieeented,  and  sa^  from  iojuir 
and  wear  by  Mng  done  at  the  back. 

In  ornamentii^  opaque  bo^es  not  necessary  to  be  fired,  this  last  prooev  is 
aUghtly  varied.  The  piece  is  first  sized  with  ismgiass  and  water,  and  thi 
gold  applied  as  before ;  it  is  then  dried  a  little  and  vamkhed,  and  afterward 
hardened  to  set  the  varnish ;  the  print  is  then  transferred  ta  ii  and  the  paper 
washed  ofl^  after  which  it  is  oiled  and  the  color  applied  as  before^  and  the 
whole  is  afterward  varnished.  Another  simple  mode  or  ornamentation  adapted 
fi>r  chimney-pieces,  pillars,  etc,  of  stone,  slate,  wood,  etc,  is  as  follows :  The 
article  having  been  first  cleaned  and  dressed,  is  painted  over  with  the  desired 
color;  ah  imprcBsion  is  taken  from  an  engraved  plate  of  the  pattarn  deaired^ 
in  any  ordinary  way  of  printing,  and  transferred  to  the  surfsoe  of  the  article 
to  be  ornamented.  The  paper  is  afterward  washed  ofi^  leaving  the  pattern,  as 
marble,  etc,  behind,  whicn  may  afterward  be  Tarnished  so  as  to  keep  it 
clean. 

It  will  be  CTident,  that  the  several  modes  described  are  admirably  adapted^ 
not  only  for  general  architectural  purposes,  as  bricks,  tales,  slabs,  baths,  diim- 
ney-pieces,  doors,  furniture,  etc,  but  are  capable  oi  being  applied  to  a  variety 
of  useful  fittings,  as  tables,  panels,  pilasters,  mouldings,  ceilings,  etc,  either 
made  of  the  materials  themselves,  hr  forming  a  species  of  inlaying  and  ve- 
neering. Bricks,  blocks,  pillars,  and  similar  articles,  too  heavy  and  costly  to 
be  made  entu^ly  of  dass,  may  be  beautiftdly  dec(»ated  by  (Mrnamenting  the 
glass  in  the  manner  described,  and  then  using  it  as  a  veneer. 

Pbksbetation  or  Ibok  by  8tahno-Pwjmbatin&. — The  Rev.  If.  Oallan, 
of  Maynooth  College,  the  author  of  numerous  improveinents  in  pradieal  sd- 
enoe,  has  suggested  and  is  now  introducing  a  most  important  system  of  pre- 
serving iron  from  corrosion  and  general  decay.  He  uses  an  aUoy  of  tin  and 
lead,  or  tin,  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony,  recommending  tiiat  the  alloy  should 
contain  at  least  as  much  lead  as  tin,  but  not  more  than  7  or  8  parts  of  lead 
to  1  of  tin.  The  iron  is  treated  with  such  a  composition,  just  as  iron  is 
usually  coated  with  tin.  In  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  decomposition  of 
water  by  the  galvanic  battery,  the  patentee  found  that  concentrated  nitric 
acid  acted  far  more  powerfully  on  lead  than  on  iron  coated  with  an  alloy  of 
lead  and  tin,  in  which  the  quantity  of  lead  varied  from  3  or  4  to  7  or  8  times 
the  quantity  of  tin;  and  that  the  greater  the  proportion  of  lead  contained  in 
the  alloy,  the  less  it  was  acted  on  by  nitric  acid.  He  afterward  made  s  vari- 
ety of  experiments  in  order  to  compare  the  action  of  strong  nitric,  sulpburic, 
and  muriatic  acid,  as  well  as  of  dilated  sulphuric  and  muriatic  add,  on  lead 
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and  gdvanized  iron,  with  their  action  on  iron  coated  with  an  alloy  of  lead  and 
tin,  in  which  the  quantity  of  lead  was  about  equal  tp,  or  from  two  to  seven  or 
eight  times  as  great  as  that  of  tin ;  and  from  these  experiments  he  concluded 
that  iron  coated  with  any  of  these  alloys  is  far  less  oitidable  and  less  liable  to 
corrosion  than  lead,  and  infinitely  less  so  than  galyanized  iron,  the  zinc  coat- 
ing of  which  is  rapidly  dissolyed  by  the  acids,  even  when  they  are  greatly 
fluted  with  water.  Hence,  iron  coated  with  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  in 
which  the  proportion  of  tin  is  small,  will  answer  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
sheet-lead,  leaden  pipes,  and  galvanized  iron  are  employed.  The  mixture  of 
a  small  quantity  of  zino  with  the  alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  with  which  iron  is 
coated,  hardens  the  coating^  but  diminishes  its  power  of  resisting:  corrosion. 
However,  a  coating  of  lead,  tin,  and  zinc  is  far  less  oxidable  than  the  anc 
coating  of  galvanized  iron.  The  addition  of  a  little  antimony,  which  is  a 
cheap  metal,  hardens  the  coating,  and  increases  its  power  of  resisting  oxida- 
tion and  corrosion.  Stanno-plumbated  iron  Inay  answer  better  than  galva- 
nised iron  for  the  rope  of  iron  wire  by  which  the  conducting  wire  of  the  sub* 
nuurine  telegraph  is  protected,  because  the  former  will  resist  the  corrosive 
action  oi  the  sea-water  better  than  the  latter.  In  a  work  published  last  year, 
Poniilet,  lately  professor  in  the  Sorbonne,  says  that  sea^water  corrodes  galva- 
nized iron.  In  his  interesting  little  book  on  the  electric  telegraph,  Mr.  High- 
ton  states  that  he  saw,  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  towns,  galvanised  iron 
wires,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  r^uced,  in  less  than  two  years,  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  sewing  needle,  by  the  sulphurous  vapors  arising  from  the  coals  con- 
somed.  It  is  very  probable  that  these  vapors  would  exert  no  action  on 
stanno-plumbated  iron.  Stanno-plumbated  iron  is  far  preferable  to  lead, 
because  it  is  much  cheaper,  much  more  durable,  and  much  less  affected  by 
changes  of  temp^ature.  It  has  also  great  advantages  over  galvanized  iron; 
It  may  be  employed  for  all  purposes  for  which  the  latter  is  used ;  it  is  much 
m<»re  easily  worked  and  repaired,  because  it  is  far  more  easily  soldered ;  and 
it  will  answer  for  a  great  variety  of  uses,  in  which  it  may  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  various  corroding  substance^  such  as  adds,  etc. ;  but  for  these  uses 
^vanized  iron  is  totally  un6t,  because  the  zinc  coating  is  incanable  of  resist- 
ing the  action  of  any  aeid.  Stanno-plumbated  iron,  particularly  if  the  coat- 
iog  contains  a  small  quantity  of  antimony,  will  probably  answer  better  than 
lead  for  vitriol  chambers.  It  may  sometimes  be  used  instead  of  copper  for 
the  sheathing  of  ships,  and  bolts  and  nails  of  coated  iron  may  be  sometimes 
employed  instead  of  copper  bolts  and  nails.  It  may  also  be  used  for  some  of 
the  purposes  for  which  enamelled  iron  is  employed,  such  as  the  enamelled 
east-iron  cisterns  and  pipes  used  in  water-closets.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Hull,  Dr.  Gladstone  stated  that  owners  of  iron-built 
ships  object  to  sugar  cargoes,  because  the  saccharine  juices  that  exude  from 
the  casks  corrode  the  metal  If  the  iron  of  which  the  ships  are  made  were 
coated  on  the  inside  with  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  containing  five  or  six  times 
as  much  lead  as  tin,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  corrosion  of  the  ships 
would  be  prevented.    A  small  piece  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  in  which  the 

ntity  of  lead  was  about  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  tin,  was  left  in  su^ar 
Ived  in  water  for  more  than  three  months.  After  that  period  the  alloy 
came  out  as  bright  as  when  it  was  put.  into  the  solution.  Coating  the  iron 
on  the  outside  would  protect  it  against  the  action  of  the  sea-water;  and  would 
be  particularly  useful  for  vessels  intended  for  the  West-India  islands,  where,  it 
is  said,  the  sea-water  soon  corrodes  the  iron.  Stanno-plumbatiBd  iron  is  not 
more  expensive  than  galvanized  iron.  First,  because  the  coating  of  lead  and 
tin  need  not  be  half  as  thick  as  the  zinc  coating,  and  therefore  the  quantity 
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of  the  alloy  used  m  coating  a  given  suriaoe  of  iron  will  be  &r  lev  than  the 
quantity  of  zinc  employed  in  galvanizing  the  same  surface.  8eoi»dly,  be- 
cause spelter  is  very  Yolatiley  and  therefore  the  waste  of  anc  in  a  molten  state 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  alloy  of  lead  and  tin.  Thirdly,  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  is  required  to  keep  zinc  in  a  state  of  fusion,  than  to  mSt  kad 
and  tin.  Lastly,  smoe  the  proportion  of  tin  need  not  be  more  than  the 
seventh  or  eighth  of  that  of  lead,  the  alloy  is  very  little  dearer  than  aina 
From  these  reasons,  it  is  dear  that  stanno-plumbated  iron  mttst  be  at  leaat  as 
cheap  as  galvanized  iron* 

PBorjBssoR  Aibbt's  Pendulum  Tkst  of  the  Eaeth^s  Mass. — ^The  follows 
ing  letter  from  Professor  Airey  to  Mr.  James  Mather,  of  South  Shields,  enters 
somewhat  into  the  details  of  the  pendulum  experiment  in  the  Harton  Col- 
liery, on  which  we  wrote  last  month :  **  It  will  be,  I  am  sure,  a  matter  of 
satisfaction  to  you  to  know,  that  the  results  of  the  computations  of  the  pen- 
dulum vibrations  gives  the  highest  confidence  in  the  certainty  of  the  results 
to  be  deduced  ^m  them.  The  comparison  of  the  rates,  of  the  pendnlnm, 
before  and  after  their  interchanges,  shows  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  thdr 
having  undergone  any  mechanical  change  whatever,  and  almost  poaitire  evi- 
dence against  their  having  undergone  any  change,  amounting  in  its  effects 
on  their  vibrations  to  l*20th  part  of  a  vibration  in  a  day.  The  immediate 
result  of  the  computations  is  this.  Supposing  that  a  clock  was  adjusted  to 
go  true  time  at  the  top  of  the  mine,  it  would  gain  2^  seconds  per  day  at  the 
bottom.  Or  it  may  he  stated  tbns---4hat  gravity  is  greater  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mine  than  at  uie  top  by  1*19100  part  To  go  a  little  further  into  the 
interpretation.  If  there  had  been  no  coal  measure,  or  rocks  of  any  kind,  be- 
tween the  top  and  the  bottom,  but  merely  an  imaginary  stand  to  support  the 
pendulums,  the  gravity  at  the  top  would  have  been  less  than  at  the  bottom 
by  1*8400  part  nearly.  But  it  is  less  by  only  1*19200  part  And  what  is 
the  cause  of  this  difiference  ?  It  is  the  attraction  of  the  shell  of  matter,  the 
thickness  of  which  is  included  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  ndne. 
The  at1;^action  of  that  shell,  therefore,  is  the  difference  between  the  two  num- 
bers which  I  have  given,  or  is  1*14900  part  of  gravity  nearly.  But  if  that 
shell  had  been  as  dense  as  the  earth  generally,  its  attraction  would  have 
been  1*5600  part  of  the  gravity  nearly.  Therefore,  the  earth  generaJJy  is 
more  dense  in  the  proportion  of  149  to  56,  nearly.  Tou  will  remark  that 
all  these  numbers  are  rough,  and  that  to  make  their  results  available  some 
small  corrections  are  required  (to  which  I  have  not  alluded,)  and  some  know- 
ledge of  the  density  of  the  different  beds,  &c.,  which  I  do  not  poesess  at 
present" 

Manufaoturb  of  Caoutchouc.  J.  H.  Johnbok,  London  and  Glasgow. 
— ^This  French  invention,  which  has  been  patented  in  England  on  behalf  of 
MM.  Guibal  &  Cumenge,  relates  to  the  recovery  and  utilization  of  the  volatile 
ingredients  used  in  dissolving  caoutchouc  in  the  process  of  manuCacturing  it, 
instead  of  allowinff  these  ingredients  to  be  lost  by  evaporation.  Th)&  great 
saving  is  effected  oy  placing  the  soil  caoutchouc  upon  traver^ng  cloths  in 
closed  chambers,  provided  at  the  top  with  a  means  of  condensing  the  vapors, 
and  carrying  off  the  products,  the  material  being  heated  by  suitable  apparatus 
beneath  the  traversing  cloth.  The  caoutchouc,  as  it  leaves  the  spreading 
rollers,  is  traversed  over  a  horizontal  table,  consisting  of  upper  and  lower  cast- 
iron  plates,  with  an  intervening  place  for  the  introduction  of  steam,  hot  water, 
or  heated  air.  This  table  is  covered  in  by  a  roofing  of  metal  plates,  set  at 
convenient  angles,  the  chamber  being  closed  in  at  each  end  bj  trianguUtf 
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metal  plates,  placed  vertically.  The  roof  is  covered  with  felt,  which  is  kept 
constantly  saturated  with  cold  water,  supplied  by  a  duct  above,  and  which  is 
again  collected  by  gutters  running  along  the  lower  edges  of  the  roof-plates. 
The  vapop  rising  from  the  material  is  condensed  upon  the  under  sides  of  the 
roof-plates,  and,  trickling  down,  is  collected  in  suitable  gutters ;  these  gutters 
being  carried  completely  round  the  chamber,  and  across  the  end-plates,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  of  the  products  of  condensation  from  falling  upon  the  caout* 
chouo  benea^.  The  gutters  conmiunicate  with  suitable  receptacles,  into 
which  the  condensed  matter  passes ;  and  this  matter  can  be  used  over  a^ain 
repeatedly  in  the  manu&cture  of  the  caoutchuc,  thereby  considerably  reduc- 
ing the  cost 


MISOELLANY. 


A  PuzzLKD  Pio. — One  of  our  western  farmers,  being  very  much  annoyed 
last  summer  by  his  best  sow  breaking  into  the  corn-field,  search  was  insti- 
tuted in  vain  for  a  hole  in  the  rail  fence.  Failing  to  find  any,  an  attempt 
was  next  made  to  drive  out  the  animal  by  the  same  way  of  her  entrance ; 
but  of  course  without  success.  The  owner  then  resolved  to  watch  her  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  posting  himself  at  night  in  a  fence-corner,  he  saw  her  enter 
at  one  end  of  a  hollow  log,  outside  the  field,  and  emerge  at  the  other  end, 
within  the  enclosure.  **  mirtha^  cried  he,  **  I  have  you  now,  old  lady  I" 
Accordingly,  he  proceeded,  after  turning  her  out  once  more,  to  so  arwtoge 
the  log  (it  being  very  crooked)  that  bo&  ends  opened  on  the  outside  of  the 
field.  The  next  day  the  animal  was  observed  to  enter  at  her  accustomed 
place,  and  shortly  emerge  again.  ^'  Her  astonishment,''  says  our  informant, 
'*  at  finding  herself  in  the  same  field  whence  she  had  started,  is  too  ludicrous 
to  be  described  !  She  looked  this  way  and  then  that,  grunted  her  dissatis- 
faction, and  finally  returned  to  the  original  starting  place ;  and,  after  a  de- 
Uberate  survey  of  matters,  to  satisfy  herself  that  it  was  all  right,  she  again 
entered  the  log.  On  emerging  once  more  on  the  wrong  side,  she  evinced 
even  more  surprise  than  before,  and,  turning  about,  retraced  the  log  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Finding  this  efibrt  likewise  in  vain,  after  looking  long 
and  attentively  at  the  position  of  things,  with  a  short,  angry  grunt  of  disap- 
pointment, and  perhaps  fear,  she  turned  short  round,  and  started  off  on  a 
brisk  run ;  nor  could  either  coaxing  or  driving  ever  after  induce  her  to  visit 
that  part  of  the  field."  She  seemed  to  have  a  "'  superstition"  concerning  the 
spot. — Knickerbocker,  x 

Fire-flies. — ^In  tropical  climes,  various  luminous  insects  are  attached  to 
female  head-dresses.  They  are  used  also  as  lamps.  I  have  read  fine  print 
in  a  dark  room  by  the  light  of  two  small  Long  Island  fire-flies  in  a  tumbler. 
But  man  was  not  the  first  to  rob  these  living  gems  of  their'  liberty  and  ra- 
diance. There  are  birds  that  seize  and  suspend  them  as  chandeliers  for  their 
dwellings.  The  bottle-nested  sparrow,  or  baya,  is  one  of  the  kidnappers. 
Its  nest  is  closely  woven  like  cloth  in  the  figure  of  a  large,  inverted  bottle, 
with  the  entrance  at  the  orifice  of  the  neck.  The  injjwior  is  divided  by  par- 
titions into  two  or  three  chambers,  one  over  the  other.  These  are  profoundly 
dark  until  lit  up  with  fire-flies  caught  alive,  and  mercilessly  fixed  to  the  walls 
or  ceiling  with  pieces  of  wet  clay  or  cow-dung  for  sconces, — From  "  The 
World  a  WorkshopP  •  ' 
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Brnefit  of  Railroads  to  Fariobrs. — We  find  in  the  report  of  the 
Michigran  Central  Baihroad  for  1853,  the  following  list  of  farm  ptoducts 
carried  upon  that  road  laat  year : 


Apples,  bbls.     • 

.    26,912 

Barlej,  bush. 

24,426 

Beans,  bush. 

.       1,064 

Bran,  etc.,  tons, 

1,090 

Beef;  bbls.   '     . 

.      6,872 

Butter,  tons, 

206 

Pork,  bbls.        .        . 

.     11,673 

Pork,  in  hhds,  tons, 

2,104 

Wheat,  bush.    . 

.  807,707 

Com,  bush.    . 

.       260,931 

Cheese,  tons,    . 

146 

Gra^rries,  bbls.   . 

1,086 

Dried  fruit,  tons. 

339 

Floor,  bbls.    . 

.       416,868 

Grass  and  Clover  Seed,  tons,       S94 

Salt,  bbls. 

.     13,936 

Wool,  tons,  . 

598 

Cattle,  alive,    . 

.       4,012 

Garden  roots,  tons, 

1,045 

Hams,  etc,  tons, 

323 

Hides,  tons, 

224 

Oats,  bosh. 

.  115,295 

Plaster,  tons. 

2,613 

Pelts,  etc,  tons, 

212 

Horses, 

584 

Sheep,     . 
Lomoer,  feet. 

.      12,432 

.  12,877,584 

At  a  rough  estimate,  this  would  make  upwards  of  80,000  soch  loads  as  a 
common  road  wagon  in  Michigan  usually  takes  to  market,  drawn  hj  two 
horses,  at  an  average,  going  and  coming,  of  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  and 
would  probably  average  six  days  for  each  load ;  say  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  days,  or  the  labor  of  one  thousand  three  nundred  and  fifteen  men 
and  teams  every  day  for  one  year,  to  say  nothing  of  back  loads  and  trans- 
portation of  live  stock. — I/ouisville  Journal. 

Bbstdino  Ship  Timbib. — ^All  the  immense  labor  hitherto  spent  in  round* 
ing  timber  to  suit  ships,  and  houses,  and  machines,  and  ftimiture,  and  what- 
ever other  things  require  timber  so  curved,  is  now  to  be  dispensed  with  by 
machines  which  can  take  the  stateliest  and  straightest  oak,  and  bend  it  Hke 
a  Titan-bow,  for  the  use  of  the  proudest  man-of-war,  or  the  loftiest  cathedral, 
and  this,  too,  adding  strength  and  durability  to  the  wood  1  The  first  experi- 
ment has  ju^t  been  made  on  timbers  sixteen  feet  in  length,  eight  inches  by 
ten,  bent  to  as  short  a  curve  as  can  be  used  in  ship-buildUng.  This  machine 
is  a  large  one,  designed  for  ship  timber,  but  there  is  another  also  mdy  for 
fdmiture,  and  both  have  just  commenced  operations.  The  place  of  acdon  is 
Greenpoint,  where  there  is  a  large  foundry  for  maUng  the  maefainsB,  and 
large  steam-vCBsels  for  steaming  the  timber,  with  other  fequirsments  in* 
eluded  in  the  process.  Henceforward  all  the  delicate  carves  of  stasmers, 
frigates,  or  yachts,  will  be  of  solid  timber,  &shioned  by  this  ntnordinarj 
mnovation.  So,  too,  the  most  ponderous  rafters,  such  as  bend  in  lofty  ara- 
besques over  chapel  or  hall,  may  be  composed  of  unbroken  trees  of  the  foreat, 
yielding  under  this  new  and  wonderful  power  of  man.  So,  too,  all  the 
curvilinear  beauties  may  be  detailed  by  the  same  means.  The  statistics  of 
the  value  of  such  a  discovery  are  beyond  the  conception  of  the  uninitiated. 
All  the  immense  shipping  and  building  interests  of  the  civilized  world  are 
included  in  this  discovery. — If.  F.  Tribune. 

AoRiccLTCRK  ss  Franck. — A  letter  writer  for  the  Sepublic  says :  "  A 
trip  of  six  hundred  ani  fifty  miles,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  France,  justifies  me  in  the  expression  of  my  opinion  that  sun  6om 
not  shed  its  rays  on  so  fair  a  land,  or  one  so  thoroughly  cultivated.  The 
whole  country  is  literally  a  garden.  Every  square  foot,  from  the  mountaiu- 
top  to  the  lowest  ravibe,  is  made  to  produce  something,  if  it  be  susceptible 
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of  it  Their  mode  of  planting  or  sowing  their  crops,  whether  on  plain  or 
hilt  side,  produces  the  finest  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  landscape.  Hie 
place  allotted  for  each  crop  is  laid  out  in  squares,  or  parallelograms,  with 
mathematical  precision,  and,  whether  large  or  small,  the  best  garden  could 
not  be  divided  with  greater  accuracy.  A»  there  are  no  fences  or  hedges,  and 
as  the  different  crops  are  in  rarious  stages  of  maturity,  you  can  imagine  the 
variety  of  hues  that  meet  the  eye,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  panorama 
that  stretches  out  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  vision  can  penetrate.  I 
am  sorry  to  add  in  this  connection  that  seven-eighths  of  the  agricultural 
labor  is  performed  by  females,  while  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  stalwart 
men  in  uniform  are  idling  away  their  time  in  the  barracks  of  the  cities  and 
Tillages.  In  the  absence  of  fences,  cattle,  secured  by  ropes,  are  driven  about 
their  pasturage  b^  females ;  and  sheep  are  confined  widiin  the  re([uired 
limits  by  boys,  assisted  by  a  shepherd's  dog." 

Premium  PiANos.^We  see  by  the  oflBcial  report  of  the  late  Fair  of  the 
Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  held  in  Washington,  that  Messrs.  Stein- 
way  6s  Sons  were  awarded  the  highest  premium  for  their  Semi-grand  Piano, 
(which  is,  indeed,  a  perfect  grand,  in  a  square  form,)  and,  also,  the  first  pre^ 
mium  for  a  7;^  octave  circular  scale  piano. 

These  instruments  attracted  much  attention  at  the  Fair,  and  public  senti* 
ment  seemed  to  be  in  advance  of  the  committee  in  awarding  the  premiums. 
And  so  universally  were  they  liked,  that  Mr.  S.  sold  not  only  those  on  exhi- 
bitioD,  but  received  orders  for  several  others.  They  are  unsurpassed  for 
strength,  delicacy  of  touch,  power,  and  sweetness  of  tone. 

Opening  of  the  Panama  Railroad. — ^This  gratifying  event  took  place 
on  the  20th  ult,  and  the  celebration  was  participated  in  by  a  large  party  of 
officers,  stocKholders,  and  invited  guests,  who  were  received  with  great  de- 
monstrations of  rejoicing  at  Aspinwall,  Panama,  and  the  intermediate  points. 
The  transit  was  made  in  four  and  a  half  hours,  and  the  management  of  the 
road  and  machinery  gave  abundant  satisfaction.  Henceforth,  the  tedious, 
expensive,  and  laborious  passage  of  the  isthmus,  between  the  two  oceans, 
which  occupied  days,  will  now  be  accomplished  in  a  few  hours. 

Prince  Barnctm. — ^Phineas  T.  Bamum  is. surely  the  greatest  man  out. 
He  has  stuffed  with  soap,  or  other  soft  material,  or  covered  with  wool,  (per- 
h9f%  from  the  woolly  horse,)  the  eyte  of  several  ladies  of  this  city,  who  are 
announced  to  act  as  a  ooMMrrrEE  on  babies,  at  the  Museum,  on  some  future 
day.  Surely  it  must  require  the  exercise  of  some  power  which  few  men 
possess  to  induce  ladies  so  far  to  forget  what  is  due  their  sex  as  to  occupy 
such  a  position. 

A  New  Ancesthetio  Agent. — Professor  Dugas,  in  the  Medical  College 
of  Qeorgia,  a  few  days  since,  had  to  extirpate  a  large  tumor  on  the  back 
weighing  about  ten  pounds.  He  surrounded  the  base  of  the  tumor  with  the 
freezing  mixture  for  four  or  five  minutes,  which  so  obtunded  the  sensibility 
of  the  parts  that  the  operation  was  performed  with  comparatively  little  pain. 

Fruit  Trees. — ^It  is  a  theory  among  fruit  growers  that  the  peach  is  de- 
stroyed by  cold,  when  the  thermometer  reaches  10  degrees  below  zero,  and 
that  this  tree  cannot  live  when  the  temperature  is  at  that  point ;  but  an  ex- 
amination of  the  trees,  in  the  western  part  of  this  state,  fails  to  show  that 
any  injury  has  yet  been  received. — Bochester  Adv^ 
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Progbsbs  IK  Abxansab. — ^The  State  of  Arkanaas  has  just  competed  « 
oeDSQB  of  the  State  for  1854.  The  fdlowing  is  the  roolt  as  complied  with 
1850 : 

1824.  1850. 

Population, 253,117.       209,887 

Whites, 119,224  162,189 

Slaves, 60,279  47,100 

Free  colored, 614  608 

Acres  land  cultivated, 857,180  781^90 

Bales  of  cotton  produced,      -        -        -        -            160,779  65,344 

Coin,  bushels,  1853,         -  .     -        -        -        -    11,536,969  8,893,939 

Wheat,        do.             332,635  199,639 

Oats,            da                 1,040,506  656,283 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  increase  was  as  follows,  vis : 

Increase  of  population, 21 

Increase  of  wlutes^ -  20 

Increase  of  slaves, -•27 

Increase  of  lands  cultivated, 10 

Increase  of  cotton  produced, -        -     150 

Increase  of  wheat  produced, 130 

Increase  of  oats  produced, -50 

Increase  of  com  produced, 60 

Maitutaoturs  of  Needles. — The  number  of  processes  throu^  which  a 
needle  goes  in  iti  manufiusture  is  as  follows :  1,  wire  received ;  2,  weighed ; 
8,  eau^ ;  4,  cut;  5,  rubbed ;  6,  counted ;  7,  pointed ;  8,  washed ;  9,  cut 
back ;  10,  pointed  at  Uie  other  end ;  11,  examined ;  12,  counted;  13,  washed ; 
14,  weighed;  15,  annealed;  16,  stamped;  17,  pressed;  18,  spitted;  19, 
piled ;  20,  broken  ;  21,  heads  piled;  22,  oil  burnt  off;  23,  soft-straightened; 
24,  evened;  25,  counted;  26,  hardened;  27,  evened;  28,  stropped;  29, 
tempered;  30,  weighed;  31,  examined;  32,  picked  for  crooks;  33,  hard- 
straijghtened ;  34,  counted;  35,  scoured  with  seven  emeries,  washed  and 
evened  between  each;  36,  washed  and  dried ;  37,  weighed ;  38,  evened ;  39, 
headed ;  40,  weighed ;  41,  ground  at  the  point ;  42,  weighed ;  43,  scoured 
with  one  emerj,  and  glazed;  44,  weighed;  45,  washed  and  dried;  46, 
weighed;  47,  evened;  48,  headed;  49,  picked  for  waste  set;  60,  weighed 
by  count ;  51,  set;  52,  examined ;  53,  weighed  for  drillers ;  54,  blued ;  55 ^ 
drilled  ;  56,  rubbed ;  57,  weighed  from  driUjng ;  58,  examined ;  59,  rounded 
by  finishing ;  60,  fiDished  once ;  6 1,  rubbed ;  62,  finished  again ;  63,  rubbed ; 
64,  examined ;  65,  counted  in  25's ;  66,  papered ;  67,  labeSed ;  68,  tied  up ; 
69,  collected ;  70,  packed  up. 

Warm  Feed. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  ilT.  K  Parmer  gives  the  following 
fact  relative  to  the  management  of  one  of  his  cows,  and  ita  result :  **I  will 
give  your  readers  my  mode  of  feeding  one  of  my  cows.  I  purchased  ker 
last  November,  when  she  gave  four  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  I  commenced 
feeding  her  with  cut  hay,  two  quarts  of  shorts,  and  a  few  carrots,  wet  with 
cold  water,  twice  a  day  for  one  month.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  had  not 
increased  in  her  milk  at  all.  I  then  commenced  wetting  the  same  amount  of 
feed  with  boiling  water,  and,  at  the  end  of  ih^  second  month,  she  gave  reg^ 
ularly  six  quarts  per  day,  which  I  thought  a  fair  gain.  Where  a  person 
needs  considerable  milk,  and  keeps  but  one  cow,  I  would  recommend  a  trial 
of  this  mode  of  feediog." 
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A  BiKaus  pound  of  flaxen  thread,  intended  for  the  finest  spedmeos  of 
French  lace,  is  valued  at  six  hundred  dollars,  and  the  length  of  tiie  thread 
is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles.  One  pound  of  this  thread  is 
more  valuable  than  two  pounds  of  gold. 

Thb  Lawton  Blacejbsrby. — ^We  have  had  many  enquiries  in  regard  to 
this  fine  fruit,  a  full  description  of  whidi  was  given  in  our  October  number, 
-p.  210.    We  have  asked  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  friends  who  fruited  it 
last  year,  and,  without  exception,  they  speak  of  it  as  well  deserving  the  en- 
comiums given  it    J.  B.  Lawton's  office  is  at  64  Wall  street,  N.  Y. 

LswiB  Houfis,  BiKOHAMTON,  N.  Y. — Somo  of  our  frieYids  have  found  a 
temporaiy  home  in  this  well  known  hotel,  now  kept  by  Messrs.  Davis  &  Mor- 
ris, and  report  it  ^  a  very  pleasant,  and,  in  all  respects,  satisfactory  place  for 
the  traveler.  It  is  only  a  minute's  time  from  the  depot,  with  a  good  walk,  the 
whole  distance.    Patronize  the  deserving. 

I^r*  Wb  commend  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Campbell,  p.  690,  to  the 
attention  of  all  agriculturists. 


GEiniSAL  Agekot. — ^The  publisher  of  The  Plough^  the  Loom^  and  the  Anvll^ 
believing  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  essential  service  to  the  readers  of  that  journal, 
in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  various  articles,  and  the  transaction  of  various  kinds  of 
business^  would  announce  to  them  that  he  is  reftdy  to  execute  any  such  commis- 
sion which  he  may  receive,  including  the  purchase  of  books  of  any  description ; ' 
implements  connected  with  agricultural,  manu&oturing,  or  mechanical  opera- 
tipns;  artificial  manures;  £Burm  and  garden  seeds,  eto.^  eta  One  of  the  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  journal  is  a  proficient  in  music,  and  experienced  in  the 
selection  of  piano-fortes,  flutes,  etc.,  and  will  execute  orders  in  that  department 

He  will  also  act  as  agent  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Real  Estate. 

^^Particular  attention  to  business  connected  with  the  Patent-Office. 

Settera  of  hiqmry  on  these  matters  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

School-Tbaghebs.  —  Having,  had  occasion  to  furnish  teachers  for  some 
of  our  Southern  friends,  we  nave  been  fortunate  enough  to  leam  of  several 
yoang  ladies  who  are  a^biirably  well  qiuilified  for  families  or  schools,  and  if  any 
are  in  need  of  such,  a  letter  addressed  to  us  will  receive  immediate  answer.  We 
shall  not  fear  to  guarantee  that  any  reasonable  expectations  will  be  fully  met. 
Some  ci  them  are  desirous  of  going  South. 


NBW     BOOKS. 


Haspse's  Gazbitkeb  of  the  Woau>. 

AH  the  numbers  of  this  ponderons  work  are  now  published,  and  taken  together- 
tbey  embody  a  vast  deal  of  information  in  a  very  small  eompass.  Large  and  well- 
drawn  maps  also  illustrate  the  text  The  whole  ezeontion  of  tJie  work  Is  in  excel- 
lent style.  It  is  impossible  that  perfeot  aceuraey  should  be  attained  in  all  these 
descriptions.  The  longer  articles  exhibit  evidence  of  great  care  and  extensive  re- 
•eareh.  Under  some  of  the  minor  titles  we  have  detected  a  few  errors  that  are 
worthy  of  correction,  on  the  part  of  purchasers  as  wdl  as  future  pnbli^ers.  The 
followmff  now  occur  to  ns : 

Windham,  Essex  Oounty,  Mass.    There  is  no  snob  town,  nor  never  was. 

Bowley,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  does  not  contain  any  academy. 

Dummer  Academy,  in  Newbury,  parish  of  Byfieid^  is  less  than  half  a  mile  from 
the  northern  boundary. 

Woodstock,  Windsor  Oounty,  Vi,  does  not  contain  any  academy,  but  an  excellent 
public  school    Nor  does  it  lie  ''on"  nor  within  less  than  eight  niiles  of  ''the  Ver- 
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mont  Central  Railroad."  Windsor,  in  sama  eonntj,  oontaina  a  large  gast  faetorj, 
omitted  in  the  description,  the  bosineaa  of  which  is  worth  more  to  the  tovn  than  all 
the  mills  actnallj  mentioned.  Kor  is  Windsor  a  **  capital*  of  the  county,  mdeas  a 
nngle  session,  annually,  of  the  cironit  eourt  of  die  Uoit'ed  States  makes  it  inch, 
while  all  the  county  bnUdings  and  cvontj  office  are  at  Woodstock. 

In  Newbnryport,  Seeex  Oonnty,  Ham,,  there  is  a  monument  eraeted  in  a  church  to 
the  memory  of  Whitefield,  some  twenty  feet  from  the  palpit,  while  the  bones  of 
the  yenerable  man  lie  in  a  tomb  under  the  pulpit    Buck  would  not  be  the  idea  from 
the  language  used  by  tiie  compiler.    The  ohufoh  is  ^o  first  PreBbyteriaa«in  Federsl . 
street 


OoMwuiwuM  or  Hroisiis;  eompiled  for  the  use  of  the  Winsted  Hygiene  AsaaeiatioiL 
By  Lucius  Miua,  Physieian  to  the  Assoeiation.  West  Winsted,  Ooon.  181^  For 
sale  by  Fowlers  d'WeUsL 

We  haye  here  a  small  manual,  190  pages^  designed  more  for  the  nurse  than  the 
physieian ;  and  the  author  wisely,  we  think,  recommends  the  eubatitution  of  the 
former  for  the  latter,  in  many  cases  where  hitherto  the  doctor  is  sent  f>r.  At  least, 
he  thinks  this  preferable,  unless  the  physician  is  in  reality  a  akilllul  man.  We  most 
confess  that  we  have  seen  and  known  too  much  of  medical  students  to  look  upon  the 
large  majority  of  them  otherwise  than  with  entire  contempt,  while  the  few  we  honor 
as  among  the  most  deservinff  and  the  most  useful  of  men.  A  skillful  physician  and 
n  good  man,  in  one  person,  £as  our  heartiest  sympathies  and  our  profound  respect 

Iliis  manual  instructs  us  wisely,  no  doubt^  in  the  proper  use  of  fbod^  diet  bathing 
exercise,  ^c,  as  a  proper  substitute,  often,  for  medicine,  in  many  of  the  diseases  to 
which  we  are  exposed,  and  also  gires  directions  for  the  treatment  of  voonds,  possons, 
dto.  The  autiior  is  a  rational  h^dr9pathiBt  He  is  not  inclined  to  drench  us  to  death 
in  attempting  to  eure  eyery  disease  by  the  one  process,  but  commeods  tbe  use  of 
different  oaths  in  a  yariety  of  eases.  Recipes  for  gruel,  farina,  sago,  riee,  Ae.,  ^o., 
for  the  sick  room,  are  also  inserted.  An  "  Addendum  ^  directs  us  foUy  and  Judi- 
ciously, we  think,  in  the  cure  of  dyspepsia,  by  the  '*  motorpathio  *  treatment  Tlus 
is  in  a  separate  pamplet  We  haye  no  doubt  the  author  has  done  his  eommudty 
and  othen  a  yery  good  sertiee  in  these  pages. 


BoTAHT  or  TBI  SoDiHiBir  BxATUL  In  two  x>arts,  Ac  By  Psor.  Jotnr  Dinnr,  A.1t 
Vew-Tork:  A.  a  Barnes  A  Co.;  Gineinnati,  W.  H.  Derby;  Sayannah,  Jute  V. 
Cooper.    1866*    ISmo*    612  pages. 

We  haye  examined  this  yolnme  with  much  satisfaction.  It  is  well  arranged ;  the 
topics  are  well  treated,  and  it  is  throughout  what  it  should  be.  Thh  former  part  of 
the  yolume  (164  pages)  u  occupied  with  the  elements  of  the  science,  and  physiology; 
this  is  followed  by  the  linnean  system  and  the  "  Dichotomoos  Analysis ;"  and  ^n 
comes,  commencing  page  200,  Desoriptiye  Botany.  A  Glossary,  ana  Indices  finish 
the  yolume.  If  we  must  find  fault  with  any  thing,  it  must  be  the  phraes^  *'I>tohoto- 
mous  Analysis^**  as  a  new  word  and  unnecessary,  though  expressiye.  The  term  need 
by  Wood,  for  the  same  thing;  is  *^  Synopsis  of  the  Natural  Bystem."  This  l^  the  &et 
It  is  also  "diohotomous;"  since,  we  eyer  haye  a  choice  oetween  two  dissimilara 
till  we  are  brought  to  the  natural  order.  We  commended  Wood  very  higUy,  aa 
yastiy  superior  to  any  thing  before  published.  He  uKist  now  diyide  tbe  nonort  with 
Mr.  l>arby.  This  last  book  is  to  the  South  what  Wood  professes  to  be  for  the  whole. 
How  full  Mr.  Wood  is  in  the  Southern  Flora,  we  haye  had  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
He  is  foil  for  northern  latitudes.  Mr.  Darby  deseribes  the  Flora  from  lat  8Q<>  to  S5^ 
"  including  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  parts  of  North  Carolina,  Florida  and 
Mittisaippi.''    The  book  is  emmently  worthy  of  extensiye  patronage  tUrougbout 


L  Imkq  a  Beovhue,  Publishers,  121  Nassau  street  New-Toric,  haye  in  press, 
an  Autobiography  of  an  Orphan  Girl.  By  Alice  Geet.  A  tale  of  real  life,  whose 
characters  still  play  their  part  on  the  world's  stage. 

The  Slate  op  the  Laicp.    By  Mbs.  Nobth,  a  well-known  author ;  and  Tax  Witob- 
XAN,  illustrated  by  liying  oharacters— 4noiu  anon.    Price,  $1  eadi. 
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Tbb  Gasdxhkb's  Tbzt  Book,  contauuDg  practical  'direoiioitt  for  the  formation  and 
management  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  for  the  cidtare  and  domestic  nee  of  its 
yegetables,  froi^  and  medicinal  herbs.  By  Petxh  Adah  Sobxnck,  formerly  gar- 
dener to  Edward  0.  Williams,  Esq.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  <b  Co. ;  Cleyeland, 
Jew«tt»  Proctor  <k  Worthington.    4th  1000. 

We  have  before  commended  this  work.  It  gires  ns  fall  instructions  in  the  location, 
arrangements,  and  oaltiyation  of  the  garden ;  and  the  tools  adapted  to  such  service 
as  IB  required,  and  the  mode  of  using  them.  The  proper  ciuture  and  nse  of  the 
various  roots,  medical  herbs  and  other  vegetables  is  fmly  set  forth.  The  whole  can 
not  fail  to  be  highly  nsefuL 


KATt  Atlsbiobi)  ;  a  sto^  of  the  Refugees.    By  Obas.  J.  PiTERsoif.    Philadelphia : 
112  Chestnut  street ;  Boston,  Phillips^  Sampson  ^  Co. ;  New-York,  J.  C.  Derby. 

An  "  advance  copy ''  of  this  came  to  hand  too  late  for  a  general  rea^g.  It  claims 
to  be  a  historical  novel  of  superior  merit  We  notice  from  the  titles  of  the  chap- 
ters^  that  it  contains  many  exciting  scenes  of  shipwreck,  fire  in  the  woods,  abduction^ 
pursuit,  rescue,  (be,  and  ends  with  a  *"  wedding  m  1*780." 

P.  8. — A  friend  who  has  read  this  commends  it  highly. 


FxBBT  liBBBOifB  m  Geogbafbt.    By  Jawb  Montbith.    New-York :  A.  L.  Bamea. 

This  litUe  book  is  National  €ko^aphical  Series,  No.  1.  It  is  well  suited  for  its 
object,  as  given  in  the  title,  and  is  very  handsomely  executed.  It  contains^  as  it 
thoiddy  many  very  good  illustrations,  maps,  Ac 


Xtlst    of    Patents    Zft««ed 

FROM  RB.  7,  to  FKB.  27^  1805. 


I 

I 


Jimcf  Alltn,  of  frease's  Store^  Ohio,  ImproTv- 
asBt  in  dover  huU«n. 

WsL  H.  Allen,  LowaII,  improvement  in  ma- 
chinee  for  ebopptiif  meat  atad  otlier  labstanofis. 

Hiram  Berdsm,  New-'Torlr,  imprcTement  in 
lifeboats. 

Thomas  D.  Aylswortb,  Frankfott,  NeW'Vork,  im- 
pfoTemeni  in  hop  frames. 

H.  Clark,  Newport,  Fla.,  improrement  in  eotton 

|Id8. 

K.  B.  Clement^  Barnet,  Vt,  improrement  In 


OeoTge  Daniels,  Philadelphia,  Improvement  la 
the  tlinghers  and  cleanen  of  grain. 

John  Dlek,  NeW'Toilt,  Improvement  In  stays 
fcr  trticl«g  of  drees.' 

Hrnry  T.  Dexter,  Zaaesrille,  improvement  In 
*hof  boats. 

0.  Esrerly,  Heart  Prairie^  Wis.,  improvement 
in  ploughs. 

James  Esterly,  Albany,  improved  magailno 
nn<^ko  con«nraing  pipe. 

Phlneaa  Ennmone,  New-Toric,  improvement  in 
tracker  machtoea. 

H.  W.  Erans,  Fblladelphis,  improved  spirit 
lorels. 

AiMhel  Falrcblld,  Aahland,  Ohio,  improvement 
ia  sieara  boiler  cbimney. 

Wm.  Pazxard,  Newark,  Improvement  in  ma- 
tUuery  for  felting  hat  bodies. 


John  W.  Haggard  and  George  Boll,  Blooming* 
ton.  111.,  improvement  in  lolaiy  plovgbs. 

Alonxo  Hitchcock,  Chicago^  improvement  in 
weather  strips  for  doors. 

George  H.  and  Bei^amin  H.  Horn,  Brooklyn,  im- 
provement in  sewing  machines. 

Tred.  Howes,  Tarmouth  Port,  Ifiss.,  improre- 
ment  in  abipa*  standing  rigging. 

Wm.  8.  Maelamln,  New-Tork,  method  of  teach- 
ing penmBaahlp. 

M atttkew  H.  Merrlam,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  J.  B. 
Crosby,  Stonefaam,  Mass.,  improvement  in  leather 
splitting  macliine. 

Robert  J.  Morrison,  Kehraond',  Va.,  assignor  to 
himself  and  Sdwin  A.  Morrison,  LawrenoevUle, 
improvement  in  grass  harvesters. 

Joslah  H.  Noyes,  Ablngtoa,  Masa,  Improvement 
in  lamp  extingalshers. 

JefTtsrson  Parker,  LonlsvIDe,  hnprovemeat  in 
machines  for  slanghtering  hogs. 

8.  V.  and  Wm.  V.  StUhnan,  LeonardsvUle,  N.  ¥., 
improrement  in  garden  rakes. 

Wm.  D.  Titos  and  Ro1>ert  W.  fenwlek,  Brook- 
lyn, improvement  in  bridle  bits. 

Ira  Keynolds,  Republic,  Ohio,  improvement  In 
plonghs. 

Jolm  Trempcr,  Philadelphia,  improvement  la 
stcftm  valves. 

J.  N.  Williams.  I>nbn<|ue,  Improvement  In  head 
sppporters  for  railroad  oars. 
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A.  B.  Cbikb  and  H .  W.  Dlckenfoo,  Roehester, 
N,  7.,  for  melhod  of  foeding  pftp«r  to  prtnliDg 
presws  by  macbineiy. 

B.  A.  ForboBh,  Aihland,  Mms^  Improred  lew- 
loff  nuushlncw 

Fk«derlek  Dander,  N.  T.  alty,  new  form  of  bank 
lock. 

G.  B.  daika,  LeonardaviUe,  N.  T,,  daimavj 
aaft.  « 

Gao.  Blanehard,  Waihlngton,  D.  0^  life-atTing 

LaTl  Blaaall,  N.  T.  oilj,  Improrad  mataOlc 
firing. 

J.  H.  Bennatt,  Bannfagton,  YL,  atimw  enttar. 

G.  R.  Baxnaa,  Oawago,  N.  T^  nUl  atone  draaa 
tw  hnlUng  riea. 

TamnU  Baily,  Waat  Ohaatar,  P«^  Hold  bnnara. 

8.  U.  Nobla,  Waatfiald,  M aaa.,  acrew  wienchaa. 

J.  S.  Kaith  and  J.  Brooka,  Canton,  Maas.,  bollat 


O.  P.  Katoiivni,  Badford,  Ind.,  nav  mathod  of 
driflag  pain  of  recipaocating  aawa. 

OaaUma  Hammar,  ClndnnAtt,  Oblo^  pump 
T$Xrm, 

C.  C.  Hall,  Portland,  Ma.,  nunraikctulng  paper 
ttom  raainou  barka. 

Daniel  fialdaman,  Moigantown,  Ya.«  improTOd 


Jo^  HaaUnga,  /anaa  Samaay  and  H.  G.  Chaxn' 
berlaln,  Bc  Johnabnry,  Vt,  nmahlne  for  catting 


Joaepb  6.  Ooahon  and  8.  M.  Ebr,  Sblrlejabiirg, 
Pa.,  nalza  laa^ea  aa  a  anbatltata  ftir  tobaooo. 

Samnal  WeUierUl,  Bethlebem,  Pa.,  mode  of 
manofactvlng  alnc  white. 

Oarriangton  WUaon,  N.T.  eUj,  Improred  griddle. 

Thot.  Tripp,  Sandy  Greek,  N.  T^  improred 
waierwbeal. 

G.  N.  Todd,  DvadaJr,  Pa^  aair«i«gQlatittg  iratar 


Sattnel  Taggart,  IndiaoapoUi,  Ind^  nev  ai^ 
thod  of  feeding  floor  bolta. 

Wm.  Btepbana,  Riehmond,  Ind.,  aUda  real  iar 
engine  Utbea. 

Bannel  R.  Smith  and  fiyah  Cowaia,  Hadlay, 
Maoa.,  machine  for  catting  wood  into  aliTera. 

Wm.  Sago,  Darham,  ConnM  air  haater. 

W.  G.  Banfotd,  Marlden,  Gonn.,  improreniaita 
inakatea. 

J.  A.  Robinion,  PopUn,  N.  H^  hand  cnlttTator. 

Jacob  Pieraon,  Alexandria,  Va^  maohlne  for 
manofaotarlng  hoopa. 

J.  T.  Ogden,  aaslgnor  to  hlmaalf  and  Thomaa 
Ooddard,  Boston,  Maaa.,  carriage  windowa. 

a  W.  Brown,  Boaton,  Maja.,  aaaignor,  to  O.  W. 
Banker,  Watertown,  Maai.,  and  G.  O.  Gaxpenter, 
South  Reading,  Maaa.,  for  improved  paUit  mlU. 

Henry  8.  Aokexly,  New- York,  hnprorement  in 
piano  forte  framea.  • 

J.  Bale,  of  BaflUo,  iBLproToment  la  hotel  annvn- 
datore: 

Jamea  B.  Blake,  of  Woroaiter,  Mcaa.,  improTO- 
ment  in  gaa  cooklng-atovea. 

S.  R.  Bryant,  of  New-Tork,  Improred  anehor 
tripper. 

Henry  Y.  Gorbett,  BnlTalo,  Improved  mode  of 
rataing  aonken  yeaaela. 

Wm.  B.  Emery,  of  Albany,  method  of  a^foatlng 
eylindera  in  boring  maohiaea. 

Wm.  B.  Xmery,  Albany,  method  of  anyuf tkig  I 
ataffin  planing  machinea.  I 

Ammi  M-  George,  Naahaa,  iaiproTament  in  mv  I 
chlnaa  for  ma%  Ing  chain  llnka. 


Daniel  B.  Nell,  Moont  Gilead,  Ohto,  fanprave- 
mant  In  repeating  afaigla  barreled  ff 

Amoa  Nadd,  Ezeler,  N.  H.,  f 

Obadiah  Medand,  Beaton,  i 
era  and  dxyera,  Ibr  paper-maMog. 

Chaa.  Miller,  New- York,  improraneni  li  ■»• 
cUnea  for  Bwing  bott  hlngea. 

CSiaa.  Monta,  New^Havaii,  liupturMl  JMBBi 
for  aheooiing  leoUier  atrapa. 

Zadoe  Paagbom,  Algonne,  MkiL,  Ud^WMM 
in  the  conatraotion  of  reaaela. 

F.  Peale)  Philadelphia,  improraiBaiift  tf  )^ 
pellaca. 

Robert  Romaina^  Montrad,  ImpiwtgMert  ll 
aeed-plantcn.  Fatcnted  isTBiglaDd,  Mef  1^ 
18B6. 

George  &  O.  Speoficr,  Bofton,  bnptonmtM  k 
hot  air  Ainiao»^«  .   •  » 

Wan.  Steele,  WheeOng,  tamiBf  niBAivaw 

Joaaph  Sterenaon,  Wbetllns,glinrtii»llli,|it 
boat  or  lift  preaerreb 

John  Stall,  PUladelphla,  ImpcoToda 
caaa. 

Wm.  L.  Young,  MoaeaUiN^  Iowb,  i 
CBtttng  bmrei  heada, 

IiewiaTaeaa«t8ooi,BanFr«nGlaoa,|] 
in  foika  for  gold  diggen.    Aat<Mlaiert  J 
Sl,16ft4. 

Jeremiah  P  Sailfh.  HanaaljiovBy  Pt^  Im* 
proremeni  in  dom  aheUcra. 

Hiram  Hawler,  Rone,  H.  T^aaaidflBl  ftrboU- 
tng  carriage  hab^  4ta 

J>.  W.  Boghea,  Naw-Lendaa,Ho.,  tmpnrfneBX 
In  hemp  brakaa. 

Wm.  Y.  Gee,  Vew-Hanreo,  aMIgnor  to  the  At- 
water  and  Bilaiol  Mannfcctming  CaBqOEr  ef 
aame  place,  improrement  in  krama. 

Ales.  Kirkwood,  Jaekaon  Go.,  Mica^  natlAd  oT 
pomplng  water  oat  of  raaaeta. 


Aaa  tAndphere,  Albion,  Pa.,  «nd 
iBgtan,  UiQn,  N.  z.,  apoke  mafthiwi. 

Pacer  Lear,  Beaton,  improred  aaelbod  of  ar^ 
ranging  and  operathig  anbmeiied  horfsoBlalpiA* 
d]«  wheela. 

Cho.  Learitt,  Qabtcy,  taproraiflBft  to  pflA* 
able  grain  mill^ 

Marttai  H.  Manafldd,  AahlaiMl,  Ohio,  SmpMit 
nant  in  bollii^  and  deanlag  elorer  aecd. 

F.  Rnaaell,  Beaton,  impcorcanant  In 


Thomaa  0.  Ball,  Walpole,  ImpioreBaattteasew 
iaoka. 

Andrew  J.  Bn  . 

prorament  in  aeed  plank 

David  Rnaaell,  Drewaborg,  lad.,  I 
in  apade  ploagh& 

Jnoi  HMlam,  New-Tork,  and  Jaa.  Hai 
Sewadale,  (aoie  haiiB  of  Joaaph  fiaalaa,  deee 
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Ths  Plough,  m  Loom,  and  thb  Antil  to  actual  sabeeribere  ia  chaigeable  in  any  part  of  ibt 
Unitad  Statea,  when  paid  quarterly  or  yearly  in  advance,  at  only  12  Cents  per  Year. 


Wm.  Wem  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  is  our  Agent  for  Pennsylyania. 
Afirent  for  this  JournaL 


S.  D.  AxLXH  18  Ocnenl 
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NBB'S  60LBII  f  IMS, 

BT  THB 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTQRlllG  CO.. 

aaa  b&oadtvat,  h.y. 

HuRD*s  Hair  Rkstorbr  will  prodnee  >  new  growth  of  hair  o«  aoj 
Bald  Head,  when  used  according  to  directiuns.    We  are  prepared  to 

maintain  this  aaaeriion  with  prooA  that  nitlafy  the  moat  ecaptkal. 

As  rertiflcatea  when  the  namea  are  not  known,  are  liable  10  be  branded  as  flctittoua,  we  copy  tbe  loUowlBg  from  (lie 
Daily  IntellUfncer.  Pettraburgh.  Va. 

li  URn'a  Hair  RBNToRia.— Thia  preparation  aeems  to  br  e fflcadona  for  tbe  restontioD  of  tbe  bair  vpoo  baldkeris. 
Wo  bare  seen  the  teKtiaony  of  persoito  well  known  to  uo,  who  have  ust^  the  compound  rnrriBifiillj,  tb««-by  cor- 
robt  rating  the  opinion  of  its  re^toraiive  energy-  We  know  of  noibiot  more  deairable  In  ibe  wa>  01  peraoB«l  o«»eil- 
nesK  and  oomfort  than  a  Rood  ht«d  of  hair,  and  any  pioeeea  by  which  ibia  crowning  omametii  of  tbe  ooicr  d>8  e» 
be  bre^rred  or  recorerrd  when  loat,  without.  In  the  lauer  caae,  a  resort  U»  Wiga.  Toupeea,  i>nd  Bcratebea.  deacrresto 
be  bailed  and  embraoed  with  gratitude  by  all  of  fitber  aex  who  are  unlucky  enough  to  ns'-d  lia  bentifla. 

HUBD'S  GOLDEN  GLOSS  FOB  BEAIiTlFTlBTG  THE  HAIB« 

This  preparation  is  highly  perfumed ;  it  girea  to  the  bair  a  dark,  soft,  gloaay,  and  lireTy  appearance,  wnirb  cannoc 
be  obtained  from  any  oiber  article  It  effectually  clcanMa  the  »calp  from  Dandruif  and  84urt  and  ke<Ta tbe  bead 
clean  and  b«altby.  It  preTenr«  the  Hair  from  fUiing  off  or  loniinR  giey,  and  inspire*  it  with  new  Hfe  and  Tigor;  and 
while  it  adds  beauty  will  relieve  pain,  for  it  Is  an  almost  certnin  n*medy  for  all  cntanecms  direaaea.  auch  8»  Scald 
Heads,  Erysipelas.  SsU  Rheum,  &e.,  and  will  also  roiieve  sympathetic  attacka  of  Nervous  and  Fiek  Headache. 
ni'RD'd  HAIK  RESTORER  fl.  and  the  GOLDEN  GLO.<-S  25  cents  tbe  bottle,  at  retail  by  Druggists  ae»ermlly. 
Wh.  leaale,  by  tbe  tJhemical  »lnnufliclurinfr  •  o..  2fl8  Broadway.  N  Y.,  where  all  orders  will  be  prtwir-Hy  a»fr  wle.*  tot 

FAIRBAI9ES'  PLATFORM  SCALES, 

The  ^ekuawUdged  Siamdmra: 

TABIOnS  MODIFIOAIIONS.  A8| 

m  sui&iiT'sciuuHtimi  suis 

'^  WITH  IBON  LE¥EBS  AND  STiXL  BEABINGS,  FOB  FABHEBS'  VST. 
IROir   SCALES,    ^C,    drC 

Nnr-Ynrk  State  Jrriemnrtral  .^oei^fy. 
State  AKricuUural  Rnnms,  Albany,  Feb  V^M^ 
At  the  Show  of  th#  Society,  held  at  Buffalo,  In  September  last,  a  Caitle^weiMkmg  Machine  was  eireW-      y 
Measrs.  T.  A.  H.   Fairhsnks  A  Co.,  of  St.  Johiii.hury,  Vt.    The  Scalea  of  Measra.  FalrKunk*^  werw  w?la^ad  as        * 
likely  to  aive  satlsifh'  tion  tti  ibe  exhibitors  of  fst  '-at'lfi.    Tbe  Judiri^i  appointed  on  mlaeellan«9«a  « retries awarde*      le 
flrat  premium  of  the  Society  f«»r  ike  machine  which  waa  ert^jied  by  them,— end  the  Juitfes  00  fat  oatt!a,  whi  »- 

tended  tbe  weighing  of  all  cattle  exhibited,  expressed  their  Mpprobafion  of  tbe  great  acrursey  of  the  marbii 

BENJ.  P.  JoHNfiON  Car.^BKt 
Sold  aad  Warraatad  bj  FAIBBANXB  ft  Co.,  S8  Water  Straat,  HewTaik. 


€lir  fHangl),  t(ie  f 00m,  Anb  t^e  Jlnoil. 
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AMERICAN    INDUSTRY. 

FBODCOTS  SBOnOKAL— VABIBTT   AMPLB — COMMKROK   INDISPXNSABLB. 

Thb  wide  extent  and  variety  of  auifaoe  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  not  only  permits  but  demands  a  very  considerable  variety  in  their 
agricaltaral  products.  It  is  true  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  vegeta- 
bles may  be  grown  for  our  own  tables  in  almost  every  state ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that,  for  profitable  culture  on  aa  extensive  scale,' different  sections  of  the 
country,  so  various  in  soil  and  climate,  require  us  to  rely  on  those  products 
which  are  best  suited  to  the  conditions  presented.^  It  is  not  caprice,  nor 
fancy,  nor  fogy  ism,  that  in  this  sense,  and  to  this  extent,  limits  the  faroiersof 
one  section  to  the  production  of  cotton  or  of  rice,  and  of  another  to  sugar, 
and  a  third  to  cereals,  etc.  On  one  or  another  of  these  crops  every  farmer 
must  rely  as  his  chief  dependence,  however  he  may  be  disposed  to  indulge 
in  variety,  or  to  enter  upon  '^ improved  systems.*'  Regard  should  be  had^  to 
some  extent,  to  the  practice,  now  so  popular  on  paper,  of  rotation  in  crops ; 
but  even  in  this,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  adhering  to  the  letter  in  utter  dis* 
regard  of  the  spirit,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  farmer,  if  not  of  the  {sLtm^ 

If  or  is  this  limitation  in  the  number  ttf  profitable  crops,  in  our  view,  en- 
tirely unfortunate  and  an  evil.  We  have  often  advocated  the  doctrine,  that 
every  community  should  be,  as  fiir  as  possible,  independent  of  all  others. 
This  doctrine  is  based  on  two  elementary  ideas,  to  wit :  first,  that  it  is  ha^ 
ardouB,  in  time  of  war,  to  be  dependent  on  an  enemy ;  and  the  second,  and 
the  greater,  this  independence  obviates  the  necessity  of  expensive  carriers. 
But  neither  of  these  reasons  applies  with  much  force  to  parts  of  the  same 
country.  They  have,  and  ought  to  have,  a  sense  of  mutual  dependence. 
Such  is,  in  fact,  the  case,  to  a  very  great  extent.  Statistical  tables  of  the 
various  products  of  this  country  furnish  full  illustrations  and  abundant  evi- 
dence on  this  subject.  Thus :  of  108  millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes  raised 
in  the  states,  by  the  census  of  1840,  Maine  and  New- York  raised  40  millions ; 
of  14  millions  tons  of  hay,  worth  about  $97,000,000,  New- York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania  raised  more  than  five  millions ;  of  84  millions  bushels  of  wheats 
New-York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Virginia  raised  more  than  62  millions ; 
of  128  millions  bushels  of  oats,  those  four  great  states  raised  over  68  mill- 
ions ;  of  about  4^  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  fisheries,  Massachusetts  owns 
3^.    By  the  last  census,  more  than  two-thirds  the  entire  crop  of  wool, 
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valued  at  near  16  millions,  were  produced  in  New- York  and  Ohio ;  of  buUer, 
the  entire  product  being  50  millions  of  dollars,  or  313  millions  of  lb«.,  New> 
York  produced  about  80  millions  of  lbs. ;  of  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures, 
which  together  amount  to  the  sum  of  105  millions  of  dollars,  Massacbosetts 
alone  prmiuces  more  than  98^  millions,  and  New-E&gland  more  than  68 
millions ;  of  tobacco,  the  crop  being  about  200  millions  lbs.,  Kentud^j  snd 
Virginia  produce  111  millions;  of  2l5  millions  lbs.  of  rice.  South  Cardins 
produces  about  160  mill^ns ;  cf  the  cotton  crop,  vidued  at  08^  millions  of 
dollars,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  raised  more  than  two-thirds,  tke 
entire  crop  beiDg  confined  to  six  of  the  southern  and  South-western  states.* 

Eight  different  states  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  one  or  more  ep^ 
or  products,  viz :  Massachusetts,  New-Yor]^  Pennsylrania,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  while  four  others  must  be  added  to  the  list, 
if  we  iDclude  the  second  highest,  viz :  New-Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Texas ;  and  of  each  of  these  products,  the  total  value  is  over 
(10,000,000.  This  precedence  in  the  amount  of  production  among  the  states,  it 
will  be  perceived,  belongs  to  the  most  widely  separated  portions  of  our  coaotry. 

Says  Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  valuable  work,  Progress  of  the  United  States: 
^  Two-thirds  of  the  mining  labor  is  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  The 
Southern  States  stand  foremost  in  agricultural  labor,  though  they  hold  bat 
the  third  rank  in  population.  The  Middle  States  employ  tJ^e  least  labor  in 
agriculture,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  In  commerce,  however,  they 
employ  the  most,  and  next  to  them  the  New-£og1and  Statea.  The  same  two 
divisions  take  the  lead  in  manufactures,  they  contributing  neaily  two-thirds 
the  labor  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Three-fburths  the  seamen 
are  furnished  by  New-Enghmd.'' 

By  the  census  of  1840,  according  to  Mr.  Tucker,  the  following  was  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  several  industrial  interests : 

Ooeaa        Inter.   Learned 
Mining.    AginouL  Commerce.  Manu£      Navig.      Navig.    Profea. 
N.R  States,        5.3         11,1         15.1         23.6        75.3  6.8        16.9 

Middle  States,    46.7         21.7        42.6        42.2        17.3        53.2        37.6 
Southern  «        21.1         24.8         11.  11.1  8.6  5.6        12.1 

aWest   "  1.6         18.6         12,3  4.8  3.^  12.5         9.8 

N.West.  "         26.3         23.9         19.  18.3  .9        22.9        23.6 

lOoT      lOoT       100.         lOoT      100.         100.        100. 

The  entire  value  of  the  annual  agricultural  and  manufiEiotured  prodocii^  in 
he  same  geographical  divisions,  was  as  follows : 

Agrioiatare.  ]|MiiiiM(ar«f» 

New-England  States,  $74,749,889  >S2,784^185 

Middle        "  218,628,160  100,161,132 

Southern     "    (ex.  Florida,)        139,083,614     '        15,040,324 
S.  Western  **  110,789,890  11,028,717 

N.  Western  **    (ex.  Wia.  *  Iowa,)  112,964,907  80,821,866 

The  entire  value  of  annual  products,  in  these  divisions,  by  Had  oensus  of 
0,  was  as  folbws : 

New-EngUnd  Stoteq,     -      -      -  $187,657,294 
Middle  «'       .      .      .        890,668,303 

Southern         -  "*  ...     176,321,886 

S.  Western        «       •      -      -        138,607,878 
N.  Western       «  ...    170,987,926 
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Bj  the  census  of  1850,  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  as  follows : 

Indian  Co]:n  was  estimated  at      -        -        -    $206,0d6,6£2 
Wheat,         - 100,485,944 

•  Cotton,    -        -        -        -    ^   -        -        -        98,603,720 

Hay, 98,870,494 

Butter, 60,136,248 

•  Pototoes, 46,463,232 

Oats, 43,976,263 

Wool,  -         .  , 15,766,087 

Tobacco, 18,982,88© 

Sugar,  (cane,) 12,378,860 

Other  vegetable  products,  with  milk  not  incinded 


in  butter  and  cheese, 

Making  a  grand  total  of 


106,774,794 


1879,847,140 
[Note. — -In  this  table  we  do  not  include  live  stock,  slaughtered  animals 
orchard  products,  manures,  etc,  which  are  of  immense  amount^  though  very 
difficult  to  estimate.    The  total  is  estimated  at  over  1,326  millions  of  dol- 
lars.] 

But  a  more  extended  view,  while  it  confirms  the  statement  we  would 
illustrate,  may  abo  be  of  interest  in  various  ways.  Hence,  we  have  pre- 
pared, at  considerable  labor,  from  the  volume  of  the  Census  Returns  recently 
published  by  Mr.  De  Baw,  the  following  table,  which  specifies  the  relative 
position  of  each  state,  in  respect  to  alt  the  productions  which  are  reported  as 
exceeding  $10,000,000.     Those  numbered  1,  are  the  highest,  and  so  on  : 
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Sach  a  table,  however,  does  not  ahow  the  exact  relation  of  the  differeDt 
states  in  respect  to  the  value  of  their  productions.  The  first  half  dozen  may 
produce  more  than  all  the  rest,  or  there  may  be  a  large  amount  produced  in 
nearly  the  whole  number.  Hence,  we  have  prepared  another  table,  in  wbidi 
the  quantity  of  each  of  the  products  above  described  is  appropriated  to  the 
several  geographical  sections  of  the  United  States,  generally  known  as  New- 
England,  Ifiddle  States,  Southern,  South- Western,  and  North-Westem  States. 
As  these  divisions  are  not  perhaps  familiar  to  all,  we  name  them  in  order : 
.  1.  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ya- 
mont ;  2.  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland ;  3.  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  *  Texas;  4.  Alabama,  Missis- 
sipi>i,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Tennessee ;  and,  5.  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa.  For  convenience  as  a  genersl 
reference,  though  not  important  in  the  use  we  make  of  it,  we  have  placed 
over  each  division  the  population,  the  square  miles  of  territory,  and^  the  mo 
portional  population,  the  whole  being  100.  A  few  territories  of  little  valae 
in  this  connection,  are  not  included  in  either  of  the  tables  here  presented. 
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*  Texas  is  elsssed  among  the  Sooth- Western  States  ia  the  eensus.    We  inadvei^ 
tsatly  placed  it  among  the  Sontl^era. 
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Hie  examination  thus  made  shows  us,  also,  that  there  is  no  one  crop  or 
product  which,  in  amount,  so  greatly  exceeds  others  as  to  be  of  right  regarded 
as  the  especial  source  of  national  wealth.  If  there  are  such  products,  to  any 
extent  worthy  of  such  distinction,  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  grains,  which  are 
not  only  so  necessary  to  every  community,  but  which  are  also  very  imposing 
in  their  amount — the  value  of  this  crop  being  more  than  600  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually.  And  among  all  these  varieties,  Indian  com  is  nearly  one-half 
the  gross  amount  in  yalt\e ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  prevent  all  sec- 
tiooal  jealousy,  there  is  no  crop  which  is  so  extensively  cultivated  among  the 
different  states  as  this.  Sixteen  states  raise,  each  of  them,  over  ten  millions 
of  bushels  annually ;  and  there  are  but  three  states  in  all  that  do  not  raise 
more  than  a  million  bushels. 

We  do  not  regard  our  cotton  crop  as  an  exception  to  the  statements  we 
have  made.  It  is  of  immense  value,  in  its  direct  and  indirect  results,  as  we 
shall  see  clearly  in  the  sequel.  But  in  the  value  of  the  crop  itself,  taking  the 
census  as  authority,  it  is  exceeded  both  by  Indian  corn  and  wheat,  and  is 
nearly  equalled  by  the  hay  crop.  True,  it  moves  a  multitude  of  spindles ; 
and  the  clatter  of  its  looms,  if  heard  in  one  grand,  industrial  chorus,  would 
shut  out  from  our  hearing  the.  V0ry  thunder,  and  the  roar  of  our  Niagara 
would  be  silenced  in  its  presence.  It  builds  ships,  emp^loys  many  sailors, 
clothes  millions  of  people,  rears  cities,  and  is  potent  in  directing  the  move- 
ments of  commerce  in  this* and  other  countries.  Whoever  speaks  lightly  of 
the  importance  of  this  crop,  in  its  financial  relations,  is  a  madman  or  a  fooL 
But  we  shall  still  insist,  and  the  sequel  will  illustrate  the  position,  that  a  wise 
Providence  has  built  up  this  vast  republic,  so  distant  in  its  geographical  ex- 
tremes, and  so  various  in  its  possible  developments,  yet  so  related  and  so 
combined  and  interwoven  in  its  wants,  its  products,  and  its  interests,  and  so 
mutually  dependent  and  mutually  sustaining,  that  it  would  seem  to  require 
more  than  the  wild  frenzy  of  a  madman,  or  the  reckless  abandonment  of  a 
fanatic,  to  break  it  in  pieces.  We  should  deem  no  force  competent  to  over- 
come all  these  natural  bands,  cemented  as  they  are  by  treasure  and  by  blood — 
blood  shed  in  the  common  defence,  and  the  blood  of  families  intermingled, 
and  now  beating  in  living  hearts ;  and,  we  verily  believe,  that  no  arm  but 
that  of  an  avenging  God  will  ever  bring  this  fair  heritage  to  desolation. 
That  bale  of  cotton,  picked  by  single  hands,  ginned  and  conveyed  by  rail* 
road  and  steamer,  dropping  coins  of  gold  all  along  its  way,  is  spun  and  wo- 
vto  into  fabrics  that  are  found  in  every  village  shop  in  Christendom.  No  less 
really  do  those  threads  run  through  the  very  woof  and  web  of  our  social 
organism.  Perhaps  the  wool  of  some  Western  or  some  New-England  flock 
ia  taken  for  the  filling  of  which  this  cotton  forms  the  warp.  If  it  be  so,  these 
two  products  of  distant  states  are  not  more  intimately  connected,  in  all  future 
time,  than  the  distant  states,  so  dissimilar  in  almost  every  physical  feature, 
from  which  these  materials  are  brought. 

It  18  not,  however,  the  value  of  a  crop  or  product  which  determines  its  finan- 
cial importance  in  a  national  view,  nor  yet  in  the  leger  of  the  producer.  It 
may  have  cost  all  it  will  bring,  though  its  market  price  is  estimated  by  tens 
of  millions.  The  amount  of  its  "transactions"  in  the  price  current  may  be 
comparatively  small,  and  yet  it  may  be  highly  remunerative.  Some  fertile 
lands  are  so  cultivated  as  to  be  even  a  source  of  expense.  Some  soils  of 
moderate  value  in  the  market  are  made  to  pay  very  handsome  dividends. 

There  are  sections  of  country  where  wheat  "  will  not  pay."  Sheep  and 
wool  are  of  doubtful  value  as  an  income  in  large  sections  of  country.  In 
such  cases,  these  crops,  though  they  may  swell  the  column  of  "  aggregates," 
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are  of  no  great  pecuniary  benefit  to  anybody.  We  bave  recently  Been  tbe 
statement,  by  one  evidently  familiar  wiUi  tbe  subject,  thougb  he  may  be  ia 
error  in  his  calculations,  that  the  entire  cotton  crop  costs  the  planter  dght 
cents  a  pound.  If  so,  the  planter  is  enricfainff  factors  and  mannfactoren 
at  his  own  private  expense,  and  he  is  bound,  ingustioe  to  himself^  to  keep  his 
accounts  with  great  care. 

But  other  considerations  of  great  importance  belong  to  this  view  of  our 
subiect  Some  crops  pass  directly  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  though 
perhaps  burdened  with  sundry  commissions  and  charges.  They  are  convey^ 
and  only  conveyed,  and  then  consumed. 

We  have  been  trying  to  persuade  those  who  supply  our  marketa,  that  the 
neglect  of  attending  to  these  matters  is  the  cause,  and,  we  think,  in  many 
cases,  the  sole  cause  of  their  poverty.  One  can  not  afford  to  produce  scarcely 
any  thing  at  half  the  **  market  price.*^  If  he  does,  he  must  ever  be  a  pro- 
ducer, and  never  rest  from  his  labor,  nor  ever  be  able  to  save  any  portion 
of  the  avails  of  his  labor  for  the  supply  of  his  future  wants. 

Some  products  psss  into  second  hands,  where,  by  the  exercise  of  skill  and 
labor,  their  value  is  greatly  enhanced.  Perhaps  the  second  profits  are  greater 
than  the  first  A  moderate  illustration  of  this  occurs  in  wheat.  The  flour- 
mills  of  this  country  employ  some  38,000  men,  either  as  millers  or  as  mill- 
wrights. A  much  greater  secondary  profit  arises  from  the  msnnfiicture  of 
wool.  The  annual  wool  crop  of  this  country,  as  we  have  aeen,  amounts  to 
about  916,000,000.  Wool  is  also  imported  to  the  amount  of  about 
$2,000,000.  But  the  woolen  manufactures  of  this  country  amount  to  more 
than  $48,000,000.  Neari^  forty  thousand  hands  are  employed,  permsnently, 
while  the  capital  invested  m  this  manufacture  exceeds  $28,000,000. 

But  a  far  more  notable  illustration  is  seen  in  the  cotton  crop.  The  value 
of  this  cro^  is  less  than  a  hundred  millions,  and  of  this  about  ninety  millions 
value  is  exported,  while  very  little  raw  material  is  brought  into  the  country. 
Yet  the  value  of  our  cotton  manufactures  is  about  $62,000,000.  This  give^ 
employment  to  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  women,  while  over 
$75,000,000  capital  is  invested  in  it  The  manufacture  of  wool,  again,  con- 
sumes some  46,000  tons  of  coal,  and  that  of  cotton  some  120,000,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  furnishes  support  to  other  thousands.  So,  too,  the  iron  trade 
— ^the  value  of  which  is  about  $60,000,000  annually—- consumes  one-and-a- 
quarter  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  and  more  than  seventy  millions  bushels  of 
coarcoal — another  valuable  source  of  remunerative  industry. 

A  large'  part  of  the  cotton  crop,  as  we  have  just  stated,  is  sent  abroad. 
This  service  furnishes  employment,  in  addition  to  a  large  force  employed  in 
inland  navigation,  to  800,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  to  40,000  seamen.  In 
previous  numbers,  we  have  discussed,  in  various  forms,  the  public  and  private 
bearings  of  such  labor  and  charges.  Items  of  cost,  adding  notfairg  to  the 
value  of  the  raw  material,  are  not,  in  general,  regarded  with  much  tavor  by 
producers,  and  yet  they  are,  of  course,  sometimes  absolutely  necessary.  They 
are,  however,  entered  on  the  profit  and  loss  account,  and,  by  their  exact 
amount,  diminish  the  balance  of  the  credit  side,  if  they  do  not  sometimes  de- 
stroy it  But  cotton  is  not  alone  here.  It  is  but  lately  that  we  have  reai 
that  the  short  crop  of  wheat  has  most  essentially  diminished  the  business  of  . 
our  canals,  and  left  thousands  of  boatmen  without  employment. 

It  may  be  the  payment  of  such  charges,  however,  tbat  swells  the  value  of 
these  crops  to  such  enormous  sums.  Wo  remember  the  time,  and  so  can  some 
much  younger  than  we,  when  corn  was  worth  scarcely  ten  cents  a  bushel  in 
Ohio.    It  may  be  so  now  in  some  dark  comer.    But  this  was  the  result  of 
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enormous  expenses  for  freight,  etc.,  before  railroads  were  so  frequent  Now, 
when  the  market  is  open,  when  there  is  rapid  communication  between  sellers 
and  purchasers,  taxes  of  thb  sort  are  paid,  and  still  the  nett  price  of  the  crop 
IB  more  than  quadrupled. 

If  we  should,  therefore,  conclude,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  all  these 
charges  were  really  a  loss,  a  burden,  our  logic  would  be  in  fault  It  would 
be  just  as  rational  to  saj  that  the  cost  of  the  harrest  is  a  loss. 

When  these  commissions,  charges  of  freight,  brokerage,  etc,  are  the  ne* 
cessary  means  of  producing  high  prices,  they  ought  to  be  paid  cheerfully,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  farmer,  feut  if  they  are  not  necessary ;  if  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  commanding  present  prices,  and  yet  for  dispensmg 
with  some  of  the  immense  outlays  demanded  by  the  present  usages  of  txade, 
then  these  charges  are  not  only  a  tax,  but  a  useless  tax,  to  their  full  amount 
Hence,  it  is  proper,  in  all  such  cases,  to  enquire  who  pays  these  charges,  the 
producer  or  the  purchaser.  Let  us  use  a  familiar  illustration.  A  merchant 
sells  goods  to  A.  for  $50,  agreeing  to  deliver  them.  He  sends  them  by 
packet  or  by  steam.  The  owner  of  the  packet  is  a  gainer  by  this  transaction, 
but  the  charge  comes  out  of  the  $50,  and  it  appears  on  the  profit  and  loss 
account  But  suppose  he  seUs  for  145  in  the  warehouse  f  No  such  entry  is 
then  made  in  the  profit  and  loss  account,  and  yet  the  balance  is  just  what  it 
was  before.  The  goods,  in  fact,  are  still  charged  with  the  freight,  and  he 
neither  gains  nor  loses  by  the  change.  But  suppose  he  finds  a  new  custo- 
mer, B.,  and  sells,  when  deliyered,  for  $75,  the  freight  being  |10.  He  makea 
a  profit  of  $20  by  tbn  change.  The  ten  dollars  are  not  a  loss,  but  a  source 
of  profit  And,  yet,  if  yon  talk  about  that  merchandise  as  estimated  at 
$70,  or  $75,000,000,  it  is  obyious  that  ere  the  real  yalue  of  it  is  ascertained, 
all  diese  chaiges  must  be  deducted.  If  our  com  crop  was  not  wanted  at 
home,  but  must  needs  be  exported  for  a  market;  if  it  should  cost  all  our 
shipping  to  do  this  service,  and  employ  all  our  seamen,  it  would  do  much 
towards  making  this  immense  crop  of  no  real  value  to  the  producer,  and  to 
the  country  it  would  be  valuable  just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  it 
wouId'SUpport,  and  the  capital  it  would  profitably  employ. 
Were  a  bome  markict  erected  for  our  cotton ;  were  those  forests  of  British 
^  spindles  to  be  transported  to  Oeorgia  and  South  Carolina,  we  might  retain  in 
'  our  own  neighborhood  all  the  benefits  of  this  trade,  which  now  do  so  much 
to  build  up  and  perpetuate  the  enormous  power  of  our  island  rival.  Th 
profits  of  the  foreign  capitalist,  the  foreign  manufacturer,  the  foreign  artisan, 
the  foreign  spinner,  and  weaver,  and  oolorer,  would  all  be  secured  by  our  own 
citizens,  and,  perhaps,  within  sight  of  the  growing  crop.  True,  the  manufac- 
tured goods  must  then  be  exported,  and  thus  the  shipping  interest  would 
still  be  needed  as  now  ;  but  the  grower  of  food  and  clothing  would,  find  his 
market  wonderfully  increased,  and  builders  of  houses,  and  owners  of  house- 
lots,  and  brick-makers,  and  lumber-men,  jnasons,  paper-hangers,  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, etc.,  etc. — a  great  multitude,  would  throng  those  shores,  an  untdd 
capital  would  find  a  profitable  investment,  and  barren  wastes  would  echo,  with- 
out interruption,  the  hum  of  prosperous  and  happy  families ;  manufactures  of 
all  kinds  would  be  greatly  increased ;  the  South  and  South-west  would  be 
dotted-  all  over  mSi  cities,  ever  growing,  and,  day  and  night,  the  hum  of 
profitable  industry  would  not  cease ;  and,  by-and-by,  the  splendid  mansions 
of  those  made  rich  by  this  change,  and  .who  retired  from  the  strife  after 
wealth,  satisfied  with  its  results,  would  adorn  suburbs  of  those  cities  and  our 
rural  districts  and  society  would  be  enriched  by  the  refinements  and  elegancies 
•  which  wealth  and  industry  only  can  procure. 
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STATE    PATBOVAGS    OF    AOBIOULTURE. 

Thk  following  action  of  the  Maine  Legislature  is  commendable.  It  exerts 
a  double  influence,  modifying  tbe  character  and  arrangement  of  the  courses 
of  lectures  on  chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology,  thereby  securing  more 
attention  to  these  departments,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  students,  while  the 
liberal  endowment,  conditionally  offered,  provides  for  the  instruction  of  an 
entire  class  of  young  men,  (and  old  ones,  too,  if  they  will,)  thus  far  without 
valuable  facilities  of  iroprcvemint  in  these  hitherto  neelected  sdenoea. 

The  third  section,  however,  is  entirely  too  general.  The  obligation  to 
analyze  all  soils,  manures,  plants,  and  seeds,  sent  by  any  farmer  of  Uie  Sute^ 
might  require  the  constant  employment  of  a  dozen  experienced  chemists. 
Had  it  been  confined  to  the  "  Board  of  Agriculture,"  who  may  be  supposed 
to  be  reasonable  men,  no  special  danger  of  that  sort  might  be  apprehended. 
An  Act  to  endow  the  Chemical  Pro/eeaarships  of  Bowdoin  and  WaUrvUk 

Colleges^  on  certain  conditions. 
Be  it  enacted  iy  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of  Representatives  in  Ltgiriabtre 

assembled^  as  follows : 

I^BonoN  1.  The  State  Treasurer  is  hereby  authorised  and  directed  to 
transfer  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  in  six  per  cent  Stale  Stocky  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  the  like  sum  of  thirty  tfaon- 
■and  dollars,  in  six  per  oent.  Stote  Stock,  to  the  Board  of  tmtteea  of  Water- 
ville  College,  to  be  held  in  trust  by  them  respectively,  aa  endowmenti  of  the 
Chemical  Profesaorships  in  these  Colleges,  of  which  they  are  Trueteea,  when- 
ever said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  severally  certify  to  the  State  Treasonr, 
through  their  Secretaries,  under  oath,  that  they  have  enlaiged  Che  duties  and 
meana  of  instruction  under  said  professorshipa,  so  aa  to  embrace  Agri^ 
taral  Chemistry  and  Vegetable  Physiology;  and  that  they  will  compltj  with 
the  requisitions  hereinafUr  spedfied. 

Sko.  2.  Jt  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  of  Tmstees,  to  cense  instrac- 
lion  to  be  given  without  fee,  to  all  persona,  inhabitants  of  this  state,  not  ^ 
undergraduates  in  a  regular  college  course  of  instruction,  who  may  resort  to  * 
aaid  institutions  as  students  under  the  Professorships  of  Chemistry  only ;  they 
having  the  same  privileges  of  the  several  libraries  and  on  the  same  teimsi 
and  being  subject  to  the  same  college  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  other 
students,  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable  to  their  position  in  said  ioslitu- 
tions ;  and  such  students  may  attend,  without  charge,  all  the  lectures  in  sai4 
colleges,  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  imposed  by  said  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees, and  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Sao.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Professors  of  Chemistry  in  each  of 
these  colleges,  to  analyze  or  cause  to  be  analyzed,  as  speedily  as  may  be,  all 
soils,  manures,  plants,  and  seeds,  sent  to  said  colleges  for  this  purpose,  by  the 
farmers  of  this  State  or  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  without  charge  to  the  sp- 
plicant,  and  report  the  result  to  him,  wi£  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem 
kieoessary  in  the  premises ;  and  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday 
in  January,  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  a  full  state- 
ment of  his  doings,  with  such  other  matter  as  he  may  deem  suitable. 

Sao.  4.  A  committee  of  three  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  elected  at 
its  annual  meeting,  shall  constitute  an  examining  committee,  to  visit,  from 
time  to  time,  the  Chemical  departments  oi  said  Colleges,  to  witness  thw  • 
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inatractions  and  doings,  with  special  reference  to  the  interests  of  Agricultural 
Scieoee ;  and  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  a  statement,  so  far  as  they  are 
aUe^  of  the  doing,  conditions,  and  prospects  of  these  departments. 
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FAIRS  — THEIR    BEKEFITS,    ETC. 

Mbsbbs/  EnrrQEs: — ^In  the  January  number  of  your  journal,  an  article  of 
mine  Was  published  on  ".  Pair  Benefits,"  to  which  a  lengthy  editorial  is  ap- 
pended, giving  a  wide  expansion  to  the  subject  And  first,  the  editor  goes  on 
to  say  that  fairs  are  not  designed  for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  who  receive 
pfBmiums,  but  for  the  masses,  or  the  people  at  large.  Of  bourse  this  policy 
IS  correct;  and  it  was  my  object  to  sustain  the  same  doctrine  and  principles 
in  my  article.  The  premiums,  of  course,  are  one  of  the  leading  causes,  and 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  system  by  which  fairs  are  sustained.  And, 
although  the  competition  for  premiums  is  open  to  all,  but  a  small  number  of 
exhibitors  can  obuin  what  are  called  ''first  prizes,"  yet  a  larger  number  will 
obtain  many  of  the  grade  premiums.  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  suppose  a 
caae  where  all  articles  were  to  be  shut  up  from  the  sight  of  the  visitors,  ex- 
cept those  which  had  received  a  premium.  How  many  tickets  could  then 
be  sold;  etc.  9  Probably  seven-eighths  of  all  the  exhibitors  at  our  fairs,  Dffer 
their  articles  ibr  premiums,  while  one-eighth  may  offer  them  simply  for  ex- . 
hibition  and  sale.  In  many  instances,  the  premiums  are  of  no  particular 
consequence  except  to  bring  the  articles  before  the  public.  In  many  cases, 
exhibitors  of  machines,  etc.,  have  no  eye  on  the  premiums  at  all,  but  wish  to 
bring  them  before  the  public  for  examination,  and  a  future  market  We  do 
not  see  the  force  of  the  editor's  argument,  when  he  says,  in  substance,  that  if 
all  the  articles  on  which  premiums  have  been  awarded  were  removed  or  Be* 
stroyed,  our  fttirs  would  suffer  but  little,  as  the  loss  would  be  hardly  noticed 
by  the  public,  since  about  as  good  a  show  would  be  left  without  the  premi- 
mn  articles,  as  with,  etc.  Then  he  asks  again,  ^  For  whose  bene6t  are  fairs 
instituted  ?  Are  they  for  those  who  exhibit  especially,  etc.  f  But,  as  we 
have  said  before,  the  premiums  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  system, 
and  so  combined,  that  you  can  not  well  have  one  without  the  other  attached. 
It  may  be  true,  a  good  or  tolerable  exhibition  of  articles  may  be  had  outside 
of  the  premium  articles.  But  what  brings  such  articles  to  the  exhibition  ? 
It  may  be  safe  to  say  that  seven-eighths  of  such  articles  were  entered  for 
premium,  in  the  first  place,  but  failed  to  obtain  such  notice  at  the  hands  of 
the  committeee,  although,  in  many  cases,  they  were  equal  to  any  on  the 
ground.  So,  then,  to  say  that  as  good  an  exhibition  can  be  had  without  the 
premium  articles  as  with,  is,  we  claim,  saying  that  which  is  not  strictly  true. 
Because,  if  you  break  up  the  system  and  order  of  the  exhibition,  then,  unless 
finrs  can  be  sustained  on  some  principle  entirely  free  from  selfishness,  where 
every  body  will  do  all  things  and  furnish  all  things  for  the  exhibition,  free 
gratis,  can  we  expect  to  see  free  fairs  sustained  by  the  people  ?  Our  experi-  » 
ence  has  shown  us  that  farmers  should  not  be  so  anxious  to  show  their  com 
or  animals  for  the  sake  of  saying  thatno  better  were  to  be  seen  in  the  country 
than  theirs.  But  that  such  animals  and  such  com  were  the  best  they  had, 
and  they  brought  them  to  the  exhibition  for  the  sake  of  making  a  good  show. 
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and  drawing  a  premium,  if  thej  could,  bj  fair  means ;  and  this  idea  is  a  just 
one.     We  never  went  on  the  principle  that  if  no  crops  or  animak  were  bc^ 
than    those  that  had  already  obtained  the  first  premium,  no  premiumi 
should  thereafter  be  offered,  unless  some  things  superior  to  tiiose  codd  be 
produced  ;  for  we  have  not  as  yet  reached  that  point  of  excellence  in  prodac- 
^  tions  or  management    The  idea  is,  for  judges  to  give  premiunw  for  the  best 
articles  shown  on  the  ground,  although  there  may  be  articles  of  double  the 
value  in  the  county  or  state  of  the  same  kind.    Yet  they  are  not  on  the 
ground,  and  so  the  judges  must  do  the  best  they  can  with  the  articles  before 
them.    But  the  writer  says,  in  substance,  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  shows 
is  to  affect  the  masses  of  the  people  through  the  senses.     So  say  we ;  but 
how  to  come  at  that  point  in  the  most  practi<^  way  b  the  question.    Though 
the  writer  seems  to  think  that  if  reading  an  acoount  of  the  show  at  home  was 
all  that  was  necessary,  then  a  few  "  itinerant  committees,"  appcHnted  and 
paid  for  by  the  State,  would  be  the  best  thing  to  meet  this  demand.    For 
our  own  part,  we  have  but  little  faith  in  these  "State  Agents"  to  accomplish 
much  good  in  that  way.     In  most  cases,  they  would  have  a  stronger  look  for 
the  "  dollars  '*  than  for  agricultural  improvement    But  the  writer  then  goes 
on  ta  ask,  whether  it  is  belt  to  tax  the  people  with  such  an  aaessment  as 
will  hinder  ^hem  from  seeing  the  show,  and  thinks  such  a  pkn  is  unwise— 
whether  the  tickets  should  be  a  sixpence,  a  shilling,  or  a  quarto' — ^he  does 
not  stop  to  ask,  etc    Now,  our  idea  is,  as  we  said  in  our  former  artide^  that 
the  people  should  bear  their  share  of  this  tax,  because,  in  principle,  it  is  a  one 
per  cent  tax  to  a  ninety-nine  per  cent  profit ;  and  who  is  better  able  to  pay 
this4ax  and  receive  this  profit  than  the  people  are  themselves. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  the  masses  of  people  at  large  do  not  value  a 
small  tax  of  the  above  description  when  they  become  interested  in  the  exhibi- 
tion; and  in  reality  thay  feel  disposed  to  learn  something  from  it  Of 
course,  it  is  understood  that  the  farmers,  who  feel  more  interested  in  the 
support  of  these  exhibitions  than  do  the  people  in  general,  will  do  more  to- 
wards their  support  And,  in  fact,  the  greater  part^  or  the  whole  of  die 
management  must  be  sustained  by  the  farmers  at  laige ;  still  the  people 
should  be  willing  to  do  their  share.  The  writer  goes  on  to  ask  at  whose 
expense  the  temperance  reform  ii  sustained,  and  claims  that  those  who 
totally  abstain  are  the  ones  to  be  depended  on  to  sustain  this  reform,  although 
they  may  not  need  it  themselves.  Then,  again,  he  asks  who  sustains  all  the 
*^  isms"  of  the  day — why  it  is  those  who  feel  interested  in  their  support 
Ac,  And,  of  course,  as  he  savs  the  agricultural  reform  belongs  to  this  elaan^ 
the  farmers  must  be  depended  on  to  support  it  Now,  we  b^  lesFs  to  say 
that  neither  the  agricultural  reform  nor  the  temperance  reform  are  **  isms," 
any  more  than  they  are  "  humbugs,*'  as  we  understand  it  in  the  sense  that 
word  is  made  use  of.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  both  of  these  reforms  are 
living,  acting  principles  in  themselves,  in  which  the  whole  people  should  be 
actively  interested.  And  why  so !  Because  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country  is  benefited  by  such  reforms  and  improvements.  Then,  on 
this  principle,  we  say  it  is  not  those  who  feel  the  importance  of  the  reform 
who  should  be  depended  on  to  sustain  it ;  because  it  is  the  whole  people  at 
laige  who  get  the  benefit  of  these  reforms.  If  this  be  the  case,  on  what 
principle  is  it  that  a  few  iDdividuals  should  have  the  burden  and  sustiun  these 
reforms,  while  the  masses  receive  the  benefits  of  them  ?  But  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say  that  he  has  been  quite  celebrated  in  his  day  for  his  advocacy  of 
Protection  to  American  Industry,  &c.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that,  for  there 
is  need  enough  of  it  in  these  days.    We  have  known  men  who  were  great 
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advocates  of  this  same  doctrine,  who,  when  they  wanted  a  new  coat,  would 
pass  bj  the  American  cloth,  and  nothing  short  of  the  best  French  would 
answer  their  purpose.  We  presume,  however,  that  this  writer  does  not  be- 
long to  this  class  of  **  Proiectionists,"  but  goes  in  for  practice  as  well  as 
preaching.  His  plan  of  an  Industrial  Protection  is  a  new  one,  an^  it  may 
be  all  well  enough ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  such  a  system  of  industiy 
brought  about,  if  it  could  be  done ;  but  it  is  much  easier  to  lay  out  a  ]|ia& 
on  paper  than  it  is  to  carry  it  out  and  make  it  work  in  practice.  The  doc- 
trine may  be  all  well  enough,  but  the  next  thing  is  to  carry  it  out  and  make 
it  work  in  practice.  When  this  writer  can  succeed  in  drawing  out  any  of 
the  State  or  Government  funds,  to  be  used  after  his  plan,  we  should  be  glad 
to  be  informed  of  it  We  have  learned,  after  a  few  years  of  trial,  that  go- 
vernment aid  was  the  most  *^  lame  stick"  to  lean  upon  that  you  could  pos- 
sibly name ;  and  so  we  have  come  to  place  no  dependence  whatever  on 
their  talk.  But  we  have  much  more  confidence  in  individual  efibrt,  carried 
out  and  acled  upon  in  concert  with  the  people  at  large,  for  improvements  of 
this  character.  And  when  you  can  succeed  in  getting  the  people  waked  up 
to  the  importance  of  protecting  industry  as  a  principle,  thes^  plans  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  people  at  large.  If  you  can  get  government  aid  itt 
any  wise  it  will  be  all  well  enough,  but  we,  for  one,  can  not  place  any  con- 
fidence in  their  help.  Yours,  truly, 

L.  DURAND. 
DerJy,  Ct,  March,  1865. 


POK    THK    PLOUGH,   TBI    lOOMi  ▲»]>    THE    AMTIL. 

ABE    EOB0ST   HEALTH  AND    GOOD   BtTSIITESS   HABITS   INCOMPATI- 
BLE   WITH   THE    GREATEST   REFINEMENT? 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  singular  question  to  propound ;  but  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  what  we  see  and  hear,  there  are  dififerent  opinions  on  the  subject, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  see  some  more  able  pen  than  mine  brought  to  its 
discussion. 

I  feel  deeply  on  this  subject,  and  well  I  may,  for  some  of  my  best  friends 
fill  early  graves  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  customs  of  society  demand  in 
females  too  great  a  delicacy ;  and  it  is  to  females  more  particularly  that  I 
would"  apply  the  subject  By  all  means,  treat  our  sisters  and  female  friends 
tenderly  and  kindly.  But  is  it  kindness  to  deprive  them  of  all  opportunity 
to  qualify  themselves  physically  to  endure  the  hard&hips  of  life  ?  Bhali 
we  be  so  tender  of  our  wives  and  daughters,  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  luxury 
of  a  ramble  in  the  bright  green  fields,  with  glowing  cheek  and  bounding 
pulse  ?  I  would  that  every  woman  in  the  land  were  as  perfect  in  form  as 
Powers' Greek  Slave ;  but  if  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  present  day 
continue,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  look  among  slaves  and  menials  for  models. 
I  write  this  for  the  formers  of  the  latid,  and  those  who  may  become  their 
companions ;  for  if  others  can  enjoy  the  society  and  companionship  of  the 
feeble  and  deformed,  we  can  not.  Our  duties  and  pleasures  have  too  much 
of  real  life  in  them  to  admit  of  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  upon  our 
posterity,  which  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance,  too  great  to  be  entered  upon 
in  this  communication.  It  may  be  said  that  to  be  intellectual,  we  must  be 
exempt  from  labor,  and,  therefore,  delicately  constituted.  This  does  not 
agree  with  my  observation,  where  labor  and  study  have  been  harmoniously 
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oombined,  and  good  habits  have  done  their  part  to  strengthen  and  invigorate 
the  constttation.  How  great  a  proportion  of  those  whose  minds  are  coltiT«r 
ted  at  the  expense  of  physicid  culture  are  lost  to  the  world,  becanse  tfaef 
have  not  constitution  to  enable  them  to  use  the  knowledge  they  possess,  biit 
they  lipger  awhile  in  feebleness  and  pain,  a  burthen  to  themsdves,  a  soitow 
to  their  friends,  and  then  drop  into  a  premature  grave.  The  remedy  k,  t» 
a  peat  extent,  in  our  own  hands.  Let  a  correct  standard  of  phyacal  beaatf 
be  established  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  same  pains  be 
taken  with  the  human  form  divine  that  is  taken  with  the*  predous  jewel  it 
contains,  and  they  will  help  to  adorn  and  improve  each  other.  W. 
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"TttB  records  ihow  that  he  (the  producer  of  cotton,  tobacco,  etc,)  was  rsUly 
paid  for  bis  exports  in  foreign  goods,  and  that  duties  have  been  paid  upon 
these  to  aa  amount  over  a  billion  of  dollars ;  and  this  enormous  sum  the  prodneer 
must  have  paid  when  he  had  to  surrender  a  part  of  the  value  of  his  luoDorts  ts 
government  as  he  entered  them.  There  is  but  one  way  in  whidi  he  eoold  nave  es- 
caped, and  that  is  by  selling;  the  part  left  for  as  much  as  the  whole  was  worth  before, 
and,  by  thus  raising  the  price,  throw  the  whole  tax  upon  the  consiimer.  Bat;  in  this 
ease,  the  South  must  have  paid  a  still  ereater  share  oi  the  duties  than  before ;  for  not 
only  is  she  a  much  larger  consumer  offoreign  merchandise  than  tlie  North,  bat  if  the 
price  of  the  tmoorted  article  is  raised,  so  must  be  the  price  of  the  nmilar  article  of 
domestic  manufacture ;  and  the  South  would  pay  three  or  fimr  times  ss  mucih  in  this 
shape  to  the  northern  manufacturer,  as  she  would,  to  goTcmment  in  the  form  of  dutiea 
It  IS  true  that  the  increased  price  of  domestic  goods  would  ako  b«  paid  by  the 
northern  consumer;  but  with  this  important  difference,  that  what  was  paid  would  be 
spent  among  themselves,  and  so  in  a  manner  returned  to  their  pockets,  as  the  facto- 
nee  are  scattered  through  their  country,  while  to  the  South  it  would  be  a  dead  loss.* 
— De  JSouf'i  Beviea,  April,  1865,  p,  4SS. 

Some  theorists  are  so  wedded  to  their  own  notions,  and  so  fixed  in  tiieir 
"  principles,"  that  they  can  not  see  what  even  their  interest  would  prompt 
them  to  regard  with  favor.  They  see  that  evils  exist,  which  are  felt  some- 
times to  be  severe,  but  they  will  not  admit  that  this  state  of  things  is  the 
result  of  those  conditions  in  which  they  almost  alone  differ  from  others, 
among  whom  these  evils  are  not  found.  Nor  will  they  heed  the  coun- 
sel of  those  who  would  urge  them  to  modify  those  conditions,  and  mske  a 
practical  test  of  the  correctness  of  those  theories.  Now  and  Uien,  however, 
the  truth  iocidentally  creeps  out,  and  it  would  seem  that,  afUr  afJ,  there  was 
an  appreciation  not  only  of  the  truth,  but  of  the  importance  of  such  counsel. 
Among  many  examples  of  this  sort,  we  would  refer  to  the  dosing  sentence 
of  the  foregoing  extract :  "  But  with  this  important  differwuce,  that  what 
was  paid  would  be  spent  among  themselves,  and  so  in  a  manner  returned  to 
their  pockets,  as  their  factories  are  scattered  through  their  country,"  This 
admission  is  incidentally  made  in  this  passage;  and  thougb  the  learned  and 
accomplished  editor  of  that  review  might  even  add  his  powerful  influence  in 
favor  of  what  we  regard  as  the  only  wise  course  to  pursue,  yet  our  Southern 
friends  generally  do  practically  deny  it,  and  limit  themselves  to  the  prodae- 
tion  of  a  few  staples,  which  are  now  sold  only  as  raw  material  in  a  foreign 
market,  and  thus  they  voluntarily  assume  the  very  "  burdens  "  of  which  tiwy 
so  grievously  coraplain,  and  cast  upon  others  the  reproach  of  inflicting  opon 
them  evils,  of  which  they,  in  i&ict,  have  essentially  the  control. 
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This  admission  contains  a  great  truth,  a  controlling  trutli|  on  \vhicb  depends, 
in  our  judgment,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  whole  question  of  profit  and  loss. 
Hence,  if  we  are  correct,  it  is  a  truth  that  no  individual  and  no  community 
can  neglect  with  impunity. , 

The  question  of  loss  and  gain,  in  any  business,  depends  on  a  proper  regard 
for  certain  matters  which  are  treated  by  the  many  as  of  little  importance. 
We  well  remember  the  advice  of  an  experienced  friend  when  we  were  about  . 
engaging  in  a  certain  enterprise.  ^  Now,  remember,''  said  he,  ^your  profits 
will  not  be  made  from  what  you  earn,  but  from  what  you  says.''  These 
words  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  every  counting-house  and  in 
6Tery  shop.  Generally,  if  you  caution  a  young  man  about  his  liberal  indul- 
gence and  large  expenses,  he  will  tell  you — ^  Oh,  I  earn  enough ;  I  have  a 
good  income.''  It  is  of  little  consequence  what  a  man  or  a  community  earns, 
unless  he  or  they  will  contrive  to  keep  a  portion  of  it.  That  is  the  difficult 
point  in  all  financial  operations.  Many  a  young  man  gets  rich  on  his  bun- 
tireda,  while  many  hundreds  become  bankrupt  on  their  thousands.  And,  very 
ofben,  the  issue  depends  not  so  much  on  setting  aside  a  portion  of  the  re- 
ceipts, with  the  intention  of  saving  it,  as  of  avoi^ng  certain  expenses,  or.pre- 
yeoting  small  wastes  and  losses. 

Now,  whether  supposed  facts  and  reasonings  can  be  brought  forward  to^ 
the  contrary,  we  add  our  testimony  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  incidentally 
presented  in  this  quotation.  The  Northern  States  flourish  with  their  indefi-  t 
nite  variety  of  trades  and  occupations,  simply  by  the  practice  of  the  truth 
here  hinted  at.  Illustrations  of  it  are  not  witnessed  in  ^  factories  "  alone. 
Hundreds  of  miles  of  railroads  have  been  built,  without  the  least  expectation 
of  profit  in  the  shape  of  dividends,  but  exclusively  for  secondary  and  inci- 
dental benefits.  Their  money,  as  already  invested,  earns  them  at  least  lawful 
interest ;  but  these  wise  and  prudent  men,  men  of  forethought  and  foresight ' 
too,  prefer  to  bury  it  in  the  railroad,  with  the  expectation  of  little  or  no  di- 
rect returns.  What  is  their  motive  f  Perhaps  unproductive  farms  are  thereby 
converted  into  house-lots.  Perhaps  a  wide  territory  is  thereby  opened  for 
trade.  And  factories  are  built  Why  ?  Because  such  stocks  always  pay  well  t 
Far  from  it.  They  will  sometimes  pay  largely.  Sometimes  they  sink  im- 
mense sums.  But  they  make  a  new  market  at  any  rate.  The  factory  village 
furnishes  a  niarket  for  almost  anything  a  fiarmer  can  raise,  a  mechanic  con- 
struct^ or  a  merchant  import  ^  What  else  is  needful,  then,  for  either  of  these 
producers,  but  sufficient  nnml>er8  of  just  such  customers. 

We  do  not  intend  to  be  understood  that  these  secondary  considerations 
generally  or  often  control  the  action  of  diy  capitalists,  when  they  subscribe 
for  factory  stocks.  But  such  considerations  have  very  often  induced  the  less 
wealthy  farmer  and  mechanic  to  invest  their  smaller  savings  in  such  es- 
tablishments, and  they  have  grown  rich  by  such  indirect  means. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  pine  barrens,  we  so  well  remember,  on  and 
near  which  the  thriving  city  of  Manchester  now  stands ;  and  to  the  $10,000 
now  received,  annually,  for  milk  by  the  formers  of  the  adjoining  little  town 
of  €h>ffstown,  the  land  of  which,  in  our  boyhood,  was  as  worthless  as  any 
other  land  in  that  whole  region.  Those  formers,  could  they  have  found  the 
means,  might  almost  have  built  those  mills  for  nothing,  without  loss. 

And  why  do  not  our  Southern  friends  see  all  this  in  reference  to  their  own 
territory  f  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  same  faults  would  not  follow  among 
them  as  at  the  North  ?  But  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  extract  would  make 
very  prominent  the  fact,  which  is,  no  doubt,  true,  in  some  sense,  that  the 
Southern  States  are  burdened  with  severe  ^'  duties."    ^  A  billion  of  dollars" 
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has  been  paid.  Well,  all  this  is  optional  with  them.  Indindaals  may  not 
be  able  to  rid  themselves  of  this  "  barden,"  if  it  be  one,  but  combinatioos  of 
men  may.  Is  it  asked,  How !  The  ^  one  way,"  the  writer  describes,  inoor 
judgment,  is  wholly  impracticable.  The  way  we  have  (rften  pointed  out  b  a  mat- 
ter of  PRACTICAL  DKilONSTRATioH.  The  writer  of  this  paragraph  substantially 
admits  it  in  his  dosing  sentence.  If  this  is  not  so,  the  **  difference,"  he  ds- 
86ribe8,  would  not  be  '^ important"  in  the  view  which  he  has  taken. 

These  '*  duties/'  and,  of  course,  all  the  incidental  charges,  for  they  are 
alike  "a  burden,"  which  are  attendant  upon  exportation,  whether  of  one 
sort  or  another,  are  represented  in  this  passage  as  ^  burdens  "  upon  the  pro- 
ducer.    True,  he  says,  "  in  our  belief,  the  duties  are  paid  partly  by  the  pro- 
ducer, and  partly  by  the  consumer."    But  he  still  reasons  as  if  all  were  pkud 
by  the  producer.    "  Southern  burdens  and  Northern  profits."    Writers  on 
the  great  subject  of  '^  Political  Economy"  are,  perhaps,  tempted  sometimes 
to  mystify  the  fiiets,  and  misapply  acknowledged  principles,  and,  therefore^ 
fail  to  convince  each  other.    But  we  would  trust  any  one  of  the  thousand 
*' given  cases,"  belonging  to  this  chapter  of  Political  Economy,  to  the  decision 
of  a  jury  of  ordinary  intelligence,  if  the  facts  could  be  clearly  presented,  and 
its  party  bearing  kept  out  of  view.    Perhaps  exceptions  may  occur  to  the 
general  rale,  in  this  department  of  science,  as  in  every  other.    Bat  fake  a 
case  by  way  of  example. 

r  The  people  of  Ohio,  at  one  time,  were  obliged  to  sell  their  com  at  ten  cents 
a  bushel.  But,  by-and-by,  communications  were  opened.  Railroads  were 
constructed.  Those  fertile  lands  were  brought  into  dose  proximity  with  a 
ready  market,  and  now  that  com  commands  a  dollar.  But  the  railroad  re- 
quires a  ^  dbty "  of  twenty  cents,  or  two  HURDRsn  per  cent,  on  the  original 
value  of  the  crop..  How  enormous!  How  excessively  tyrannical!  Such 
oppression  who  can  endure !  And  yet  this  very  oppressive  system  has  con- 
verted their  ten  cents  into  eighty  cents  net ;  or,  in  other  words,  has  increased 
the  net  value  of  the  entire  crop  eight-fold.  This  tax  is  no  **  burden  "  upon 
any  body.  No  one  suffers  to  tne  amount  of  a  farthing  for  it  The  producer 
is  profited ;  the  consumer  pays  the  duty  and  the  ef^t  hundred  per  cenL, 
and  still  is  profited.  The  carrier  is  weU  paid  for  his  service,  and  none  even 
finds  fault.  **  Oh,  yes  I  We  re<]^uire  the  railroad  to  cany  our  com  <  free.* " 
The  folly  of  the  pretended  claim  is  too  apparent  almost  to  aDow^it  room  on 
the  page.  And  yet  this  is  clearly  a  tax,  an  assessment,  a  "  duty  -"  and  when 
used  in  connection  with  our  canals,  etc,  these  payments  are  sometimes  offi- 
cially described  as  "duties."  Duties,  then,  are  not  always  ^burdenc^"  nor 
*^  imposed,"  in  any  unfavorable  or  undesirable  sense,  by  any  one.  They  may  be 
of  great  benefit,  and,  in  some  aspects  of  the  question,  may  be  very  important, 
in  this  connection,  to  the  cotton  growers  of  the  South.  Whether  tiiey  are 
oppressive  or  not  is  the  question  to  be  settied.  But,  after  all,  we  think  there 
is  a  way,  and  "  a  more  excellent  way,"  of  getting  rid  of  tiiis  "  burden,"  if  it 
be  such,  than  by  changing  the  revenue  laws  in  the  manner  our  Southern 
friends,  many  of  them,  would  propose. 

We  have  already  shown  that,  if  a  given  investment  can  be  made  to  pay 
good  dividends,  Jthat  investment  should  ]be  pronounced  successful,  whether 
it  be  by  direct  or  indirect  processes ;  and  we  have  referred  to  the  manner  in 
which  *^  the  North "  sustmns  hersdf  under  the  same  revenue  laws,  and  the 
closing  sentence  of  our  quotation  brings  it  out  beyond  the  possibility  of  mis- 
apprehension. And  how  do  '^the  North"  sustain  themselves,  and  become 
ricn,  under  that  same  revenue  system  ?  It  is  by  encour^ng  a  diverait;^  of 
employments.    So  says  this  able  writer.    So  say  we.    fi  is  true,  and  just 
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about  the  whole  truth.  It  is  their  '^factoiy"  Bystem — ^their  facilities  for 
trades  of  all  kinds.  "  There  is  no  friendship  in  trade,"  says  the  proverb  ; 
but  it  is  fake.  No  bigger  lie  was  ever  uttered  by  fraudulent  huckster.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  no  friendship  in  many  traders.  But  when  this  is  asserted 
as  a  fundamental  principle  of  trade,  it  is  fake  from  A  to  Zed.  Wholesome, 
prosperous  trade  demands,  imperatively  demands,  a  regard  for  the  precept,. 
**  UVK  AND  LET  ijVB."  This  is  the  basis  of  all  honorable  traflSc.  Man  is 
not  an  isolated  being.  His  interests  are  interwoven  with  the  interests  of  his 
associates,  his  ^'  neighbors."  He  must  recognize  his  fellows.  He  must  have 
a  prosperous  community  to  deal  with,  if  he  would  prosper,  permanently, 
himself.  What  can  a  merchant  do  with  bankrupt  customers  ?  What  can  far- 
mers and  mechanics  do,  if  bound  to  deal  with  the  moneyless  and  the  starving  ? 
Under  the  name  of  trade,  one  may,  for  a  while,  plunder  and  rob,  as  too  many 
have  done  with  our  Indians,  and  in  the  East  India  trade.  But  this  is  not 
worthy  the  name  of  trade.  No.  "  Live  and  let  live  "  is  not  a  gospel  pre- 
cept alone.  It  is  cut  into  the  very  walls  of  our  social  structure.  It  must  be 
so,  because  the  structure  is  social.  This  great  truth  is  taught  and  proclaimed 
aloud  in  every  thriving  city  and  village.  The  commentary  on  its  negation 
has  been  heard,  not  from  any  choice  or  intent,  but  yet  not  without  emphasi?,  in 
our  own  midst,  in  the  months  past,  and  its  voices  are  not  all  silent  yet.  This 
truth  is  proclaimed  in  every  crowded  mart,  and  its  still,  small  voice  is  heard 
in  the  hospitalities  and  friendly  greeting  so  characteristic  of  rural  districts 
both  north  and  south.  • 

Call  in,  then,  the  various  crafts.  Oive  them  room  even  among  your  cotton 
fields,  "  But  who  will  employ  them  ?"  Why,  you  will  employ  them,  and 
they  will  employ  each  other,  through  the  whole  chapter.  Does  not  the 
blacksmith  need  shoes,  and  the  shoemaker  clothes  ? 

But  one  department  of  this  effort  is  pre-eminently  important.  Just  trans- 
port those  forests  of  spindles  now  bristling  through  that  island  yonder ;  or, 
more  properly,  let  machinkts  be  assembled,  from  all  quarters,  on  your  own 
borders,  and  let  them  there  erect  their  shops,  and  forge  out  those  magic  forms, 
more  potent  than  any  divining  rods,  and  let  other  mechanics  erect  your  fac- 
tories, and  then  fill  them  with  machinery.  Let  your  ingenious  artisans  invent 
improvements,  and  let  other  thousands  take  your  own  bales,  and  transform 
them  into  various  fabrics.  Let  thk  be  done  till  you  find  a  use  for  a  large 
part  of  your  crop,  and  then  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  price  of  raw 
cotton  in  I^iverpool ! 

The  price  would  then  be  regulated  on  this  side  the  water.  The  large 
accumulations  of  any  product  at  a  market,  determine  the  price  of  that  pro- 
duct the  world  over.  England  now  has  all  thk  crop  to  herself,  and  controls 
its  price,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  body  else  can  buy  it  Create  a  capacity 
to  buy,  or  consume,  in  thk  couutry,  and  just  so  fiu  you  regulate  and  control 
its  market  value. 

The  manufactured  article  must  still  be  exported.  Few  ships  and  few  sea- 
men would  lose  their  employment.  But,  meanwhile,  you  have  immensely 
increased  your  profits,  in  various  ways,  so  that  you  can  really  afford  to  sell 
the  manufactured  goods  at  less  price  even  than  they  now  are  sold  for.  Why  ? 
Because  real  estate  owners  would  realize  double,  and  treble,  and  even  ten-fold 
their  present  receipts  for  their  lands.  Large  demands  would  be  created  at 
enoe  for  house-lots,  for  corporation  purposes,  and  for  all  kinds  of  mechanics. 
Another  large  portion  would  be  required  for  the  use  of  those  who  would  feed 
the  additional  population,  and  for  the  support  of  th^r  own  families^  and  so 
the  story  would  go  on,  after  the  fashion  of  *'  The  house  that  Jack  built." 
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There  might  even  be  some  **  dogs  that  worry  the  caX^  and  other  nnplettut 
inddentB,  bat  these  would  be  comparatively  but  trifles. 

We  happen  to  have  on  our  table  an  account  of  just  such  an  opentaaa  in 
the  SUte  of  Connecticut.  Jn  1684,  the  territory  of  Mattatuck  was  sold 
"for  divers  good  causes  and  89  pounds."  It  was  supposed  capable  of  lofr 
iaining  thirtt  families.  On  this  tract,  the  thriving  village  of  Wstertoy 
now  stands.  We  passed  the  night  there  some  three  years  ago,  in  a  hotel 
which  cost,  when  unfurnished,  $40,000,  and  a  still  more  costly  hotel  wts  to 
nearly  completed.  The  following  is  "  The  Grand  List"  of  that  town  for  1854 : 

DXBCBIPTION     OF    PROPSRTT. 

Dwelling  Houses, $1,150,265.00 

14,022  Acres  of  Land,    -        .        -        -  396,863.00 

Stores, 66,300.00 

Mills  and  Manufactories, 33,450.00 

Horses  and  Mules,      -        ,        -        -        -         28,185  00 

Neat  Cattle, 28,772.00 

Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry,  -        -        -  349,00 

Coaches,  Carriages,  and  Pleasure  Wagons,        -    10,969.00 
Farmin^Utensils  and  Mechanics'  Tools,        -  25.00 

Clocks,  Watches,  and  Jewelry,  -        -        -        -    10,977.00 
Piano  Fortes,  Ac,       --..-.  6,180.00 

Furniture  and  Libraries, 10,860.00 

Bank  and  Insurance  Stock,  -  -  -  -  169,717.00 
Bridge,  Turnpike,  and  Plank-Road  Stock,  -  600.00 
%  Manufacturing  Stock,  ....  2,584,787.00 
State  and  other  Stocks,  -  .  -  .  6,600.00 
Railroad  and  other  Bonds,  ...  -  7,690.00 
Amount  employed  in  Ti-ade  and  Merchandising,  182,997.00 
Amount  employed  in  Mechanical  and  Manufac- 
turing operations,        63,375.00 

Investment  in  Vessels  and  Commerce,  •        -  300.00 

Money  at  Interest, 268,005.00 

Money  on  hand, 1,330.00 

All  other  Taxable  Property,    ...        -      2,200.00 
Additions  by  Board  of  Belief,       -        -        -  4,80^ 

Amount,    $5,033,109.00 

Deduct  indebtedness,  &c.,         100,938.00 

$4^932,171.00 

Increase  over  previous  year,  $660,377. 

Amount  of  Assessment,  at  3  per  cent,    -  -    147,966.1^ 

1808  Polls,  at  ten  dollars  each,  -        -  -          18,930.00 

085  Military  Subjects,  at  fifty  cents  each,  -         ^'^^^ 

Taxable  amount  for  1864,  $167,362.63 

Certified  by 

Israel  Holmm,  2d,  Town  Clerk- 
One  would  think  this  profit  enough  for  one  generation,  and  nw\J  » 
18  the  work  of  those  now  living.    There  are  in  this  town  five  ">»y."l^^^^^ 
three  woolen  factories,  three  cotton  factories,  two  tanneries,  *^**/^  "^^Q^k 
a  machine  shop,  two  iron  foundries,  ten  button  factories,  a  pin  fcctoryj 
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and  eye  factory,  india-rubber  goods  factory,  fi^e  grist-mills,  sixteen  saw^mills, 
and  last,  though  not  leasts  TwsMrr-TSRBB  fiOHOous. 

Now,  if  the  Southern  States  would,  in  the  words  of  our  extract,  have  all 
their  outlays  "  in  a  manner  returned  to  their  pockets,"  and  be  lid  of  the 
^  burdens  "  of  which  they  complain,  let  them  do  as  those  do  whom  they  in- 
tended by  those  words  to  describe. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  sit  in  the  lap  of  wealth,  and  the  free  enjoyment  of  ' 
literary  and  social  privileges,  and  of  personal  reiSnement,  and  to  treat  the 
**  evils  "  incident  to  progress  sudi  as  we  have  described  as  nuisances  that  can 
not  and  will  not  be  endured.  But  such  a  course  is  not  in  good  taste,  at  least, 
when  one  is  mourning  over  financial  burdens,  and  deterioration  of  property, 
and  heavy  expenses,  and  the  like.  These  incidentals,  as  they  might  be 
termed,  are  found  in  groups.  Mechanical  industry  occasions  one  set,  inacti- 
vity and  luxurious  ease  another  set  They  never  get  mixed  np,  except  in 
some  great  financial  crisis,  which  overturns  and  disappoints  every  body.  We 
do  not  blame  nor  reproach  the  South  even  for  boasting  over  their  freedom 
from  numerous  evils  that  exist  at  the  North.  We  should  delight  in  the  same 
quiet  and  refinement  which  characterises  much  of  Southern  life.  We, fully 
appreciate  the  high  breeding,  the  refinements,  and  last,  not  least,  the  hospi- 
talities of  those  States.  But  we  can  find  all  this,  too,  at  the  NortL  And  as 
long  as  purses  are  finite  things,  apd  often  seem  very  shaUow,  especially  when 
used  too  familiarly,  we  learn  to  look  upon  all  forms  of  labor,  and  even  dust, 
and  noise,  and  coarse  manners,  (if  the  intention  is  kind,)  and  the  thousand 
elements  that  go  to  make  up  industrial  life,  in  its  various  aspects  and  attend- 
ants, as  of  little  consequence  compared  with  the  immense  good  which  results, 
in  various  ways,  from  every  foru»  of  industry,  and  among  all  the  people. 


CLIMATE. 

An  erroneous  idek  generally  prevails  respecting  climate,  as  afiecting  per- 
sonal comfort  The  dwellers  in  the  sunny  South  pity  the  New-Englanders, 
because  doomed  to  shiver  in  so  cold  a  climate.  They,  in  turn,  bless  their 
stars  that  they  are  not  wading  in  the  snows  of  Newfoundland. 

I  have^been  led,  by  observation  and  experience,  to  doubt  whether  the  peo- 
pie  of  any  one  country  have  much,  if  any  advantage,  in  the  matter  of  climate, 
over  others. 

Our  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain  are  intimately  connected  with,  if  not  based 
upouN  the  principle  of  contrast  In  our  idea  of  temperature,  we  have  less 
regard  to  the  actual  than  to  the  comparative  degree  of  warmth. 

In  the  report  of  one  of  the  exploring  expeditions  in  the  northern  seas,  it 
is  said  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  crew  were  greatly  elated  with  signs  of 
a  thaw,' the  mercury  having  risen  to  40**  below  zero.  Having  been  subject 
to  a  much  intenser  degree  of  cold,  they  felt,  as  did  the  boy,  whose  fa&ier 
had  administered  to  him  a  severe  flagellation,  "  greatly  refreshed." 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  people  of  Maine  suffer  more  from 
cold  than  do  they  of  Virginia. 

Touching  the  weather,  it  is  much  as  it  is  with  the  tariff— all  that  the 
people  want  is  to  have  the  line  of  governmental  policy  settled — to  know  what 
can  be  depended  upon.  So  of  the  weather.  The  down-easter,  knowing  that 
39 
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from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  April  the  grooDd  is  to  be 
covered  with  snow,  and  unintermpted  cold  weather  is  to  pre?sil,  he  wnpa 
his  far  coat  about  him,  inflates  his  lungs,  braces  up  his  nenres,  and  thinks  so 
more  of  the  cold  than  the  "  rugged  Russian  bear.'* 

The  dweller  in  the  Old  Dominion,  on  the  other  hand,  regarding  wtm 
weather  as  the  rule,  and  cold  as  the  exception,  makes  no  profisioD  for  the 
Litter.  But  when  the  northern  blasts  come,  as  come  they  will,  he  wraps  )a 
fig-leaf  coat  about  him,  and  seeks  shelter  within  the  enclosure  of  his  aiij 
mansion,  so  constmcted  as  to  exclude  heat  rather  than  cold. 

Then  there  ia  another  consideration  which  greatly  favors  the  dwellen  in 
cold  latitudes.  While  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  there  is  but  little 
evaporation.  The  atmosphere  is  consequently  dry,  and  storms  are  nnfre- 
quent  Where  there  is  no  snow,  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  whole  sor&a 
being  covered  with  water,  evaporation  is  rapid,  and  the  atmosphere  is  8ll^ 
charged  with  vapor,  and  the  peculiar  chilliogs  which  characte;nze  a  MstcIl 
wind  in  New-England,  prevail  during  the  winter  months. 

Agriculturally,  the  snowy  region  has  many  advantages.  It  is  better  for 
the  «ot/  to  be  covered  during  the  winter  months.  That  there  is  sDytvAre 
in  the  remark,  ^  snow  is  the  poor  man's  manure,"  I  don't  believe'  Bot  oe^ 
tain  it  is,  that  grasses  and  grains  are  benefited  by  being  thus  piotectei 

Snow  is  an  imperfect  conductor  of  caloric,  consequently  the  surfiKe  being 
protected  from  the  cold  of  mid-winter,  the  heat  from  within  diisoifes  the 
frost,  and  when  the  snow  disappeam  in  spring,  the  frost  is  gone  from  the  s^ 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  grass  growing  before  the  snow  is  o£  ^^^ 
are  ready  for  plowing  soon  after  they  are  bare ;  so  that  stock  will  live,  wd 
seed  may  be  gotten  into  the  ground  nearly  as  soon  in  Vermont  ss  in  ^^ 
necticut  Then,  for  doing  business,  the  snowy  regions  have  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage. Lumbering  is  with  great  difficulty  carried  on  where  theie  is  no 
snow.  The  lumber  lands  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  would  be  worth  twioeM 
much  as  they  now  are  with  northern  winters  for  the  removal  of  the  hvm* 

But  I  will  say  no  more  lest  1  get  up  an  emigration  fever  towards  Gwea- 
land.  B.  B.  E 


Statistics  of  Musculae  Powbb. — Man  has  the  power  of  ^""^?^ 
every  motion  but  that  of  flight    To  effect  this  he  has,  in  maturity  and  hesiw, 
60  bones  in  his  head,  60  in  his  thighs  and  legs,  62  in  his  arms  *»^J*°v 
and  67  in  his  trunk.    He  has  also  434  muscles.     His  heart  mtksB  Oi  P^ 
tations  in  a  minute ;  and,  therefore,  8,740  in  an  hour,  92,160  m  a     7* 
There  are,  also,  three  complete  circulations  of  his  blood  in  the  short  spat^  ^ 
an  hour.    In  respect  to  the  comparative  speed  of  animated  *^°^  *°i^^« 
impelled  bodies,  it  may  be  remarked  that  size  and  constructioB  seem  to  m 
litue  influence,  nor  has  comparative  strength,  though  one  bodj  S^r^^  i^ 
quantity  of  motion  to  another  is  said  to  lose  so  mudi  of  its  own.   Ihe  »^ 
IB  by  no  means  a  small  animal,  and  yet  it  can  travel  only  fifty  P^  ^  J^ 
a  worm  crawls  only  flve  inches  in  fifty  seconds,  but  a  ^f^S'^^^^^  r:^ 
million  times  its  own  length  in  less  than  an  hour.    An  elk  can  ron  a  mile  s 
a  half  in  seven  minutes ;  an  antelope,  a  mile  in  a  minute;  *J    . /!L 
of  Tartary  has  a  speed  even  greater  than  that;  an  «««*«^?y.K^ 
leagues  in  an  hour ;  a  Canary  falcon  can  even  reach  250  leagues  m  tne 
•pace  of  sixteen  hours.    A  violent  wind  travels  sixty  milea  w  «» "    » 
sound,  1,142  English  feet  ia  a  second. 
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AN  INTEREST. 

Few  persons,  who  hare  not  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the  statistics,  and 
to  submit  the  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  figures,  have  a  correct  appreciation 
of  the  mngoitude  of  the  interest  engaged  in  conducting  the  internal  trade 
and  travel  of  this  wide-spread  nation.  We  have  heard  much  talk  of  the  'cot- 
ton interest,  the  sugar  interest,  the  farming  interest,  the  manufacturing 
interest,  and  various  other  interests,  but  they  are  all  small  compared  with  this 
vast  and  rapidly-augmentiog  transportation  interest  It  is  the  growth  of 
comparatively  few  years,  but  it  has  attained  herculean  proportions.  If  we 
begin  the  comparison  by  ascertaining  the  investmei^t  of  capital,  we  find  in- 
ternal transportation  about,  if  not  at  the  head  of  the  list.  We  estimate  the 
€apital  invested  in  this  department  of  industry  at  one  thousand  m%llion8  of 
dollars.    It  is  divided  thus : 

Railroads  and  their  nuwhinery,  -        -        -    $600,000,000 

Canals, 100,000,000 

Steamboats, 70,000,000 

Vessels  in  the  coasting  trade,  ...  180,000,000 

Tampikes,  Btagea^  wagons,  and  canal  boats,  -      100,000,000 

11,000,000,000 
The  value  of  all  the  improved  farms  in  the  cotton-growing  States  of  Loui- 
siana, Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Flo- 
rida, and  Tennessee,  in  the  year  1850,  amounted  to  about  $512,000,000^ 
The  capital  invested  in  growing  cotton  is  therefore  much  less  than  that  in- 
vested in  internal  transportation.  It  will  be  perceived  that  we  do  not  include 
in  the  comparison  the  value  of  the  slaves  employed  in  producing  the  ootton. 
By  a  similar  course  of  calculatiou,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  capital  invested 
in  the  agents  of  transportation  exceeds  that  of  any  one  interest  of  production 
taken  separately.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  nearly  one-third  the  whole  value  of 
all  the  farms  in  the  United  States ;  the  aggregate  value. of  all  the  fiirms  in 
the  Union  being  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

The  gross  annual  product  of  all  the  agencies  for  internal  transportation  we 
estimate  at  $120,000,000,  which  exceeds  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  last  year 
by  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  more  than  double  the  anuual  pro- 
duct of  gold  in  California,  it  is  nearly  double  the  value  of  all  our  agricultural 
exports  for  the  last  year,  and  ten  times  the  amount  of  exports  of  manufac- 
tared  articles. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  conferr^  on  the  country  by  this  vast  interest 
IB  the  employment  it  affords  to  productive  industry  in  the  constant  and  In- 
creasing demand  created  for  machinery  of  transport.  Thus,  on  the  fifteen 
thousand  miles  of  railroad  now  in  operation,  there  are  in  use  six  thousand 
locomotives,  and  fifteen  hundred  steam  engines  are  in  use  on  boats. 
The  engines  on  boats  cost  -  -  -  -  $12,000,000 
The  locomotives  cost        *        -        ~        -  54,000,000* 

Total, $ee,ooo,ooo 

It  will  require  for  renewals  each  year — 
Locomotives,       -.---..        600 
Locomotives  for  increase  of  buainess,  -        -        -      60 

Total  locomotives  to  be  built  per  year,   -        -        -        060 
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These  locomotives  will  'cost  $5,940,000.  It  will  require  165  new  enginei 
eTery  year  for  steamboats,  which  will  cost  $1,320,000,  makiog  together 
$7,260,000  as  the  amount  of  the  annual  demand  for  steamboat  engiBtt  and 
locomotiTea. 

There  are  on  the  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  railroad  about  one  milfioOfSeTeD 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  tcfns  of  iron  rails,  etc  We  estimate  (bst 
these  rails  must  be  renewed  in  fifteen  years.  There  will  be  required  then 
.ll 5,000  tons  of  railroad  iron  each  year  for  renewals,  which,  at  |60  per  too, 
makes  $6,900,000. 

We  also  estimate  that  there  will,  for  the  next  twenty  years,  be  1200  miles 
of  railroad  constructed  each  year,  that  will  require  annually  1,380,000  tow 
of  iron  rails,  costing  $8,580,000,  and  400  locorootires  that  will  cost  $3,600,000. 
These  sums  make  an  aggregate  of  $20,040,000,  that  must  be  expended  eatji 
year  merely  for  the  renewal  and  repairs  of  iron  rails  and  engines  required  to 
eflfect  the  transportation  of  produce,  and  the  travel  of  passengers  on  /ailroais 
and  steariiboata.  This  is  endrely  exclusive  of  the  ordinary  repairs  on  tbe 
hulls  of  the  steamers,  and  the  wood  and  earth  work  of  the  railroads,  wtidi 
annually  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum. — Louisville  Journal. 
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TASTE   IK   RURAL   HOMES-.IXS    INFLUENOS. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^Home  is  the  spot  where  our  warmest  affections  center. 
What  place  is  more  endeared  to  uf»,  or  to  what  do  our  thoughts  more  often 
revert,  amid  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  life,  or  even  amid  the  infirmities  of  agCi 
than  the  place  of  our  childish  sporta.  The  influence  which  home  exerts  npon 
character  and  circumstances  in  every  period  of  life  is  great  It  pto  P^^ 
shape  to  our  character,  and  materially  increases  or  diminishes  our  happiness. 
Hon^e  influences,  that  are  exerted  in  childhood,  frequently  give  direction  to 
all  subsequent  life.  Among  men  we  find  very  different  views  respecting  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  of  art,  and,  consequently,  we  see  a  great  diversity  in 
their  practice.  One  has  but  little  appreciation  of  beauty.  The  tasteful  cot- 
tage^ Qrnamented  with  walks,  and  flowers,  and  shrubbery,  hardly  secures  a 
passing  glance.  Utility  is"  his  watch-word.  Gold  glitters,  in  his  eves,  and 
all  the  refinements  of  social  life  are  sacrificed  for  its  accumulation.  He  may 
have  a  dwelling,  convenient  in  size  perhaps,  but  destitute,  ^^  exteroaliy 
and  internally,  of  almost  every  thing  that  can  gratify  a  refined  taste,  i^c^ 
it  stands,  like  a  pyramid  in  the  desert,  without  a  tree  to  ward  off  the  rays  o 
the  sun,  or  to  break  the  force  of  the  storm ;  without  s  shrub  or  flower  U) 
please  the  «ye.  The  thisUe  and  the  noxious  weed  adorn  the  dooT-yara, 
if  there  be  one,  and  often  the  dwarf  elder,  and  the  brier,  Uke  the  place  oi 
the  rose,  the  snowdrop,  and  the  honeysuckle.  And  if  the  swinish  ^^^^^^ 
are  not  actually  permitted  to  revel  around  the  door,  the  sty  may  be  ^^  ^^ 
proximity,  and  its  exhilarating  odors  may  compensate  for  the  absence  ot 
rose  rfnd  the  sweet-brier.  The  neat,  gravel  walk,  with  its  ^^"^^^^l^^. 
flowers,  are  too  expensive.  They  bring  no  gold  to  fill  his  coffer^  and,  tn 
fore,  possess  no  attractions.  .      . 

And  the  interior  of  such  a  dwelling  is  too  often  a  counterpart  to  its  e 
nor.  For  the  sake  of  gain,  convenience  for  performing  domestic  "^ 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  consulted,  but  taste,  and  elegance  are  utter  Strang 
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The  naked  walk,  without  paint  or  paper,  glare  ont  upon  theyisitor;  the 
floor,  UDoarpeted,  exhibits  but  little  neatness,  and  tbe  furniture  is  in  keeping ; 
the  centre-table,  coFered  with  books  and  periodicals,  of  a  character  calculated 
to  improve  the  understanding,  correct  the  judgment,  and  form  the  taste,  is 
not  there.  A  few  antiquated  books,  of  ancestral  inheritance,  a  borrowed 
novel,  with  the  county  paper,  compose  the  literature  of  their  rising  family. 
All  things  look  to  the  great  object  of  the.  occupants — the  acquisition  of 
money.  The  little  elegances  and  conveniences  that  render  home  delightful 
are  too  expensive.  They  can  not  have  them,  though  their  interest,  firom 
hundreds,  and,  perhaps,  thousands  of  dollars,  secured  by  bond  or  mortgage, 
is  annually  increased  by  a  hirge  per-centage. 

What  a  contrast  is  this  to  the  neatly  constructed  cottage,  tastefully  adorned 
by  the  hands  of  art'  Seen  in  the  distance^  it  looks  out  from  the  graceful 
shade  of  the  elm  or  the  uMple ;  and  thus  situated,  its  symmetrical  stracture, 
nealiy  painted,  with  ite  green  blinds,  catches  the  eye,  and  calls  forth  the 
admiration  of  the  passing  traveler.  It  givea  beauty  to  the  landscape  around. 
It  IB  not  a  spot  ^  where  distance  lends  enchantment"  merely,  for  a  nearer 
survey  serves  only  to  heighten  the  emotiona  already  excited  in  the  mind. 
The  minuter  shades  of  beauty  unite  their  attractions  with  those  more  ex- 
tended, and  the  result  is,  a  keener  relish  is  excited.  The  avenue,  tastefully 
adorned  with  flowers  of  vaned  beanty ;  the  lawn,  interspersed  with  shru^ 
and  evergreens ;  and  the  portioo,  where  the  honeysuckle  and  the  climbing 
rose  are  trained  graoefiilly  over  the  light  treHis-— all  contribute  to  inspiie 
kindly  feelings. 

£nter  the  cottage,  and  we  ind  tbe  interior  in  keeping  with  the  appearance 
without.  Neatness  and  order  meet  Uie  eye  in  every  department  Happinesa 
appears  to  have  fixed  her  residence  here.  The  books  of  the  well-stored 
library,  and  the  most  useful  periodicais  of  the  day,  occupy  the  leisure  mo- 
aents  of  its  inmates,  while  often  the  sweet  tones  of  musical  instruments,  with 
the  sweeter  tones  of  a  human  voice,  soothe  the  agitated  feelings,  and  soften 
the  rugged  asperities  of  life. 

Such  contrasts  are  every  where. apparent  in  oar  rural  districts.  There  are 
those  who  despise  every  ^ing  like  beauty  or  rural  taste.  They  look  upon  it 
as  the  ol&pring  of  weak  and  efieminate  minds,  and  their  dwellings  aie  in 
atriking  coincidence  with  th«r  sentiments.  They  may,  perhaps,  see  beauty 
in  the  golden  harvest,  because  it  promiseB  to  increase  their  wealth ;  or  they 
may  admire  their  flocb  and  herds  for  the  same  reason.  But  the  tasteful 
and  the  ornamental  they  leave  for  the  ignorant  dupe  to  admire— despising 
the  beauties  that  God  hath  scattered  around  us  in  so  rich  abundance.' 

The  question  is  often  asked  with  a  sneer,  to  what  profit  is  all  this  array  of 
flowers,  and  shrubs,  and  walks,  and  shade-trees  t  They  can  eat,  and  drink, 
and  sleep  quietly  without  them.  And  so  can  the  brute ;  and  the  swine,  or 
the  ox,  if  they  could  gain  access  to  such  a  scene,  would  soon  render  it  all 
deformity  and  desolation  again.  But,  still,  these  things  exert  a'mighty  in- 
fluence upon  men.  They  give  rise  to  actions  and  states  of  mind  that  go  far, 
not  only  to  shape  our  present  and  future  condition,  but  to  influence  the  com- 
munity. Silently  they  tell  upon  society.  As  the  mind  acts  on  jevery  thing 
around  it,  so  a  reflex  influence  is  exerted  upon  it,  which  gives  shape  and 
coloring  to  future  life.  What,  then,  is  the  influence  that  a  correct  taste, 
manifested  in  connection  with  the  endeared  spot  called  home,  will  exert  t 
Objects  that  act  upon  the  mind,  tend  to  bring  it  into  sympathy  with  them. 
They  impart,  in  some  degree,  their  own  character  ;  they  leave  the  impress  of 
themselves.    Where  all  is  deformity  and  disorder  without  and  within  a 
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dwelling,  no  wonder  if  we  see  cbaracter  and  ftctione  cotre^ODding;  no  vob- 
der  if  we  bear  the  pro&ne  oath,  the  vulgar  jeer,  and  wikoeBs  mann«n  that  ue 
rude  and  coarse.  All  the  objects  around  tend  to  foster  these,  rather  than  to 
elevate  or  refine  the  feelings.  In  the  absenoe  of  all  that  is  ehaste  aad  hear 
tifol,  we  must  expect  coaiseness  and  vulgarity.  There  is  nothing  in  tk 
objects  around  them  to  restrain  the  ungovernable  passions  of  our  natttn^or 
to  soften  the  asperitieB  of  an  uncultivated  mind. 

But  the  beauties  created  by  a  refined  taste,  tend  to  produce  the  oppoata 
of  all  this.  True,  the  depravity  of  our  natures  may  influence  a  pem»  to 
break  through  all  restraint,  and  to  set  at  defiance  every  influence.  Bat  this 
does  not  disprove  the  legiti^iate  effect  of  the  influence  in  question.  Tbo 
beautiful  will  impart  iift  character  as  well  as  the  rude ;  and,  under  its  power, 
what  is  coarse  and  vulgar  wUi  be  held  in  check,  and  tile  delicate  and  refined 
be  inyigiMrated.  In  the  calm  Jhomenift  of  reflecUon,  the  mind  perceiTeB  tbit 
the  brutal  and  angry  passions  are  intruders  amid  scenes  saoed  to  nfioo- 
BMnt ;  that  coarseness  and  vulgarity  are  rendered  more  hideous  and  de- 
formed when  surrounded  by  the  beautiful  and  sublime.  You  may  cAeii 
judge  the  character  of  the  inmates  of  a  cottage  by  the  soeoery  aioasd. 
Where  neatness,  and  order,  and  taste  reign  without,  yon  may  eKpecb  refise- 
ment  and  intelligence  within.  Even  the  child  that  meets  you  wUl  exUMi 
4ifipoaition  moused  by  the  influences  around  him,  and  the  stranger  Dsy  ex- 
pect civility  and  a  hospitable  welcome  within.  '^  The  manners  of  lbs 
roughest  down  will  be  somewhat  subdued,  as  he  enten  the  threaholdonetod 
and  furnished  by  a  refined  taste." 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  time  spent  in  adommg  oar  homes,  and  thos  rea- 
dering  them  pleaaant,  tends  to  foster  habits  of  idleness,  and  to  the  n^  « 
more  important  business.    But  such  assertions  are  generally  false.   Acslb- 
fated  taste  is  more  generally  the  ally  of  industry.    Do  we  find  the  innata 
of  a  tastefhlly-adomed  cottage  among  the  idle,  or  the  profi^;  ^mog 
tavern-haunters  and  gamblers,  or  the  inmates  of  a  poor-house  f    Tike  rereM 
is  true.    And  if  the  idle  and  intemperate  would  spend  the  time  thejsqiti^ 
der,  and  the  money  they  worse  than  waste,  in  pampenng  their  appetites  sod 
Inst^  in  efforts  to  render  their  homes  attractive  and  happy,  they  migbt  Uea 
their  fsmiites  with  many  comforts,  and  many  sources  of  pleasure  of  wuch 
they  are  now  destitute,  and  these  would  bind  them  more  closely  is  ^ 
tion,  and  make  them  and  the  community  happier.     Or  let  the  svan- 
dous  miser  spend  but  a  part  of  the  interest  of  his  wealth  in  thus  cultiVstio^ 
in  the  minds  of  his  offspring  a  correct  feeling  and  taste,  he  might  do  somy 
a  fiivor,  and,  perhaps,  save  his  children  from  forming  tastes  and  iabits  tost 
shall  only  fit  them  to  curse  his  memory,  and  squander  his  hard-e«rMa  trea^ 
snres,  when  he  shall  be  silent  in  the  grave.    The  man  of  cMvam  tas 
employs  his  leisure  moments  in  adorning  his  dwelling,  and  thus  secures    w 
object' without  encroaching  upon  the.  time  demanded  for  more  substanu 
employment ;  while  the  fanlt-finder  employs  these  moments  in  *^h**'    i^ 
ness,  or  gossip  with  kindred  minds,  or  in  slandering  the  neigliboi  whom 
envies ;  and  thus,  while  his  business  thrives,  his  cottage  and  gard®^^  *^"^ 
an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort     His  children,  instead  of  being  left  ^^.^P^ , 
the  streets  in  search  of  company  or  mischief,  listening  to  the  ^^^15*^  ",  jJZ 
and  profaneness  of  uneducated  minds,  or  mingling  in  the  angry  broite 
disturb  the  quiet,  are  taught  to  find  enjoyment  amid  the  beauties  wiUJ  ww 
they  are  surrounded,  or  to  engage  in  the  active  labor  of  adominfl:  "^eir  oo^ 
and  rendering  it  happy.    The  trees  and  flowers,  cultivated  with  ^"®j'^^, 
hands,  become  as  it  were  the  companions  of  their  childhood,  and  an  aW" 
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ment  is  thus  often  formed  for  home,  that  «ave8  them  from  the  Tortex  of  disBi- 
pstioiiy  and  checks  the  roving,  refitlesa  disposition  often,  exhibited  in  jonth. 
A  taste  is  thos  formed,  and  habits  of  indostrj,  that  are  the  precoirsors  of  'sno* 
cess  in  fature.  It  costs  but  little  time  or  money  to  make  a  rnrad  home  in* 
Titing.  I  do  not  argne  for  expensive  and  costly  adornments.  Many  are  the 
flowera  and  shrubs,  indigenous  to  our  native  soil,  that  surpass  in  beauty  many 
exotics.  And  these  may  be  easily  transferred  to  ornament  our  residence. 
Where  other  circumstances  are  in  equal  ratio,  it  is  believed  that  the  man  of 
taste  will  be  the  naost  prosperous  and  happy  man.  And  the  family  brought 
up  under  such  an  influence,  will  be  the  most  orderly,  useful,  and  industrious 
members  of  society.  A  writer  has  well  remarked,  *'  when  I  see  the  new 
married  couple  with  no  object  about  them  tasteful,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  I 
mark  them  out  for  ultimate  poverty.** 

Let  a  correct  taste  be  diffused  through  the  community,  and  what  a  trans- 
formation would  the  landscape  present.  The  unsightly  deformities  of  nature 
would  be  concealed,  or  moulded  into  shape.  The  hill-top  would  be  leveled, 
or  crowned  with  beauty ;  the  morass  be  changed  into  the  luxuriant  meadow, 
and  the  unsightly  avenue  shaped  to  romantic  beauty.  And  i^^ho  would  say 
that  society  would  not  be  happier  9  In  what  neighborhood  would  you  wish 
to  fix  your  residence ;  where  there  is  an  absence  of  ail  that  can  delight  the 
eye,  where  all  was  deformity  and  disorder,  or  amid  the  abodes  of  refinement  * 
and  taste,  however  lowlya 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  parents  in  relation  to  this  subject  ?  Children 
are  generally  pleased  with  the  beautiful  in  nature ;  and  in  the  forming 
period  of  life,  it  needs  but  little  effort  to  give  a  risfat  direction  in  this  le- 
apeet  to  their  feelings  and  pureuits.  The  effort  of  the  parent  seems  only 
seconding  nature  in  her  struggles  for  development  But  such  I  deem  is  not 
tLe  part  of  wisdom.  Among  other  preventives  agiunat  vice  and  dissipation, 
l^ainst  idleness  and  profligacy,  against  boorishness  and  vulgarity  of  manners, 
let  the  parent  early  inculcate  in  &e  mind  of  his  child  a  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  sublime.  Let  him  train  him  up  to  habits  of  order,  neatness,  and  indus- 
try, and  early  cultivate  the  feeling  tnat  he  must  lay  the  ^orld  under  obliga- 
tion to  him,  because  he  render  the  little  world  about  him,  the  sphere  in 
which  he  moves,  more  happy,  more  fertile,  and  more  beautiful. 

^  HOBTKKSIO. 


won,  VBB  FLOUQH,  TBI  LOMf,  UID  THB  AXTIL. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FARM  REGISTERS  AND  FARM  AOOOUFrS. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^Perhaps  there  is  nothing  of  so  much  importance,  that 
is  so  much  n^lected  by  the  farmer,  as  the  practice  of  keeping  a  diary,  or 
hrm  register,  and  a  strict  account  of  ail  his  receipts  and  expenditures.  How 
many  farmers  are  there  within  the  circle  of  your  acquaintance,  vho  can  tell 
how  much  money  they  have  received  during  the  year,  and  for  what ;  whether 
the  pi^fits,  if  any,  have  been  derived  from  their  corn,  hay,  or  wheat,  firom 
their  horses,  cattle,  or  hogs,  and  upon  which  they  have  sustained  a  loss ; 
whether  their  crops  have  oeen  worked  in  due  season,  and  with  a  judicious 
economy  in  every  particular ;  how  much  com,  or  its  equivalent,  it  will  take 
to  produce  a  pound  of  beef  or  pork,  and  what  method  of  feeding  will  give 
the  greatest  return.    I  fear  that,  upon  examination,  the  number  found  who 
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eonld  answer  these  queBl^ons  oorreetlj  wonSd  be  few  indeed.  And  wby  k  h 
so  f  Doe  reason  is,  the  careless  and  shiftless  mannef  in  which  hmm  gese- 
rally  manage  every  thing  connected  with  farm  work.  What  would  yon  aif 
of  the  merchant  who  followed  his  bnstness  in  snch  a  manner,  eomebmcktt 
of  his  business  being  attended  with  a  eeitain  loss,  and  nnknown  to  hk, 
solely  because  he  neglected  to  keep  a  stHct  account  upon  each  braneh  f  Ym 
would  say,  that  he  would  Ina  obliged  to  sell  out,  sooner  or  later,  to  isve  ^ 
sheliff  the  trouble.  But  the  merchant,  even  in  our  small  county  tovos, 
deems  H  indispensable  to  success  in  business  to  keep  «n  aoeumte  socount  d 
every  transaction.  Then  let  the  farmer  adopt  such  a  course.  Let  faim  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  profit  and  Ion,  vp<A 
each  item,  and  every  branch  of  his  business,  or  with  every  field.  Let  bin 
cany  a  small  book  in  his  pocket,  and  daily  note  down  the  various  items  of 
work  for  each  day,  together  with  such  practical  suggestions  as  may  oeenr  (o 
his  mind ;  and,  my  word  for  it,  he  will  find  hmaself  much  tiie  gnoer  in  i 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  while  he  secures,  also,  mudi  gratificatioD  asd  plM- 
sure  in  a  review  of  his  labor  ftom  year  to  year.  The  fttrmer  wosM  to 
know  at  a  glance  jRpom  what  crops,  what  class  of  animals,  and  what  oonneof 
management,  he  receives  the  greatest  profits,  and  on  what  he  sustain  \m. 
Would  not  this  be  a  knowledge  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  determioin?  bii 
coune  for  the  future  f  Let  this  pradice  become  general,  and  the  beMfib 
arising  from  it  would  soon  be  made  manifest  in  the  improved  eoD<)itioa  </ 
the  Aiming  community.  They  would  be  seen  in  the  greater,  intenet  wbiA 
trottld  be  awakened  in  those  who  now  follow  in  the  same  old,  beatea  pa^ 
which  their  fathers  trod,  and  who  keep  no  accounts  except  such  as  tbey  record 
with  dialk.  We  should  then  see  a  desire  on  the  part  of  fatmerB  to  poM 
a  "*  little  ikrm,  well  tilled,''  rather  than  to  add  acre  upon  aere  to  tbeir 
already  large  estate,  which  has  been  rendered  unproductive  by  shallow  plet- 
bg,  scanty  manuring,  and  a  hurried  cultivation.  We  should  ^mb  see  ap 
odture  taking  that  stand  which  its  merits  demaakd.  J*  W.  ^ 


TAKB  OARE  OF  YOUB  FRUTI. 

Now  is  the  time— and  the  caution  would  have  been  better  a  monfl* 
earlier — ^to  look  to  your  trees.  The  enemy  is  upon  you  who  is  as  deMiy  as 
the  Philistines.  If  you  find  him  and  secure  him,  well ;  if  not)  joo  ^'^  F'^ 
bably  have  occasion  to  regret  the  failure  hereafter.  . , 

Pro£  Mapes  gives  directions  to  pour  boiling  water  on  the  Joirer  part  ^  tne 

trunk  of  peach  trees,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  cook  the  worm,  doiugiio  barm 

to  the  tree.    Three  gaUons  of  boiling  water,  he  says,  may  be  used  arouno 

each  tree.  , 

In  manuring  trees,  apply  the  manure,  not  around  the  tnmk,  but  near^ 

.  under  the  «tremities  of  the  branches.    The  roots  extend  about  as  m  ub<F 

ground,  generally,  as  do  the  branches  above  it,  though,  of  couree;  ^J[***^J! 

not  exact  nor  uniform,  bat  modified  by  the  soils,  moisture,  dbc,,  as  Vei  a^  J 

the  nature  of  the  tree.  ... 

We  have  before  stated  that  it  is  our  belief  that  peach  trees  dobettent  o« 

transplanted,  but  allowed  to  stand  where  they  came  op.    We  have  ibo^ 

uch  trees,  and  only  audi,  bear  fruit  well  for  more  than  *'^®°*^^, -^  ^f 

others  attach  no  importance  to  this  fact.    But  we  should  like  ^°^^^^ 

Oansplanled  peach  trees  bearing  good  crops  for  that  length  of  time.  ^ 

ave  not  come  under  our  observati<»i« 
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FOR  TfiB  VLOnOHi  TBS  LOOM,  XWD  TBI  AaTIIta 

FARIONO  IN  KAJ9T  'TONNSSSKE-GOOD  OORIT-BREAD. 

Dear  Edhors  : — After  a  drought  of  orer  twelve  moutlis,  a  fine,  seasona- 
ble rain  has  this  week  fallen.  All  nature  is  now  eAlivened,  invigorated,  and 
revived.  Wheat,  clover,  timothy,  and  grazing  grounds,  are  spreading  their 
lovely  green  mats  to  the  eye,  promising  a  rich  harvest  Our  farmers  have 
had  every  possible  advantage  during  the  winter,  to  early  pitch  a  crop  thia  > 
spring ;  and  most  of  us  are  at  least  one  month  in  advance  of  our  usu^  time 
of  readiness  for  planting.  Many  are  done  ploughing,  and  are  waiting  the 
proper  time  to  plant  The  drought  has  been  anomalous ;  and  many  of  our 
old  weather-astrologers  say  that  the  rainy  season  will  now  pay  all  it  owes 
ns.  But,  in  the  face  of  mis  prophecy,  our  hope  is,  that  such  will  be  the 
order  of  providence,  that  an  abundance  of  the  good  things  of  the  land  will  be 
gathered  in  due  time ;  for  the  effect  of  the  drought  has  been  upon  the  soil 
to  mellow  and  pulverize  it  The  dry  winter,  which  has  been  cold,  has  done 
much  in  this  important  particular ;  and,  indeed,  something  very  unoommoa 
or  unnatural  must  take  place,  or  a  beautiful  crop  of  all  kmds  must  result 
-  But  tempus  omnia  revelat.  Then,  if  time  reveals  all  things,  without  time,  all 
things  cannot  be  revealed.  So,  time  only  can  reveal  the  certainty  of  our 
coming  crop-season.  But  when  I  set  down  to  write,  I  thought  to  have  been 
able  to  draft  something  worthy  of  your  columns ;  but  it  is  said. 


-MOM  ia  spite 


Of  their  blandering,  will  ignorance  write.** 

Bo  it  is  with  me ;  but,  then,  an  excase  prompts  ifie  that 

"  A  little  nonsense  now  and  then. 
Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men." 

So,  if  I  can  hope  to  entertain  you  personally  for  a  moment^  I  shall  be  amply 
requited,  without  humiliating  your  very  valuable  periodical  with  its  publica- 
tion. And,  now,  if  your  kindness  will  in  any  way  justify  the  preliminary,  I 
will  take  up  my  experience  in  futnlshing  ^our  many  agricultural  readers  with 
what  I  believe  to  be  indispensable  in  furnishing  for  the  table  a  good,  palata- 
ble, nice,  luxurious  necessary  for  that  department — to  wit:  Corn-Biueai). 
This  article  of  food  stands  in  the  West  at  least  at  the  head  of  our  list  of  ne- 
cessaries ;  and  it  is  but  little  trouble  to  make  it,  likewise  a  luxury.  I  have, 
as  your  readers  no  doubt  all  have,  before  now,  seen  the  paper  account  of  what 
I  may  say,  and  I  can  only  insist  upon  a  trial ;  and  if,  upon  a  trial,  the  valae 
of  the  method  is  not  acknowledged,  then  it  will  be  that  I  shall  be  for  once 
deceived.  Your  readers  all  know  that  to  have  good,  palatable  food  on  the 
table,  the  art  and  mystery  lies  not  altogether  in  the  cookery.  This  is  merely 
one  part  of  the  bhsiness,  that  must  be  well  understood,  and  properly  attended 
to ;  and,  generally,  our  good  housewives  are  adepts  in  this  method  without 
our  aid.  Then  it  is  the  business  of  the  male  department  to  see  that  the 
article  for  cookery  is  furnished  in  the  pantry,  clean,  sweet,  and  nice,  unmixed 
with  any  foreign  matter,  and  prepared  in  the  proper  manner.  Well,  what 
of  c6rn-bread  ?  Some,  I  know,  prefer  old  Virginia  ash-cakes,  as  we  are 
pleased  to  Call  them,  and  do  not  intend  invidiousness  when  we  apply  the 
term  either,  for  they  are  good*  So  are  our  johuny-cakes,  hoe*cakes,  dod- 
gers, etc.  The  peculiar  manner  of  baking  to  taste,  I  do  not  wish  to  talk 
about ;  but  the  way  and  manner  of  furnishing  the  meal  for  the  cook  is  the  • 
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object  of  mj  writiog ;  and  this,  m  I  said,  is  tbe  result  of  a  trial  upon  mj 
former  reading.  Aufd  what  is  the  secret  f  It  is  this :  Gather  the  con  is 
the  fall,  of  course,  when  it  become  ripe,  and  pnt  up  dry  in  ike  thudh^iA 
and  shell  as  needed  to  grind  for  use — and  by  this  means  alone  yoa  will  m- 
cure  bread  with  all  the  glutinous,  saccharine  qualities  of  new  corn-bread,  it 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  I  suppose  it  need  not  be  insisted  that  newoonhbreid 
is  nicer  and  more  palatable  than  old,  for  this  is  not  debatable.  The  sboek; 
if  dry,  serves  as  a  preserr^ r  of  the  com  in  its  native,  sweet  stale.  Shock  it, 
and  no  apartment  will  keep  it  in  like  condition.  The  atmosphere  seems  1o 
extract  from  tbe  grain  the  qualities  alluded  to,  and  leave  it  dry,  brittle^ 
and  tasteless,  when  made  into  meal  and  baked.  I  hope,  and,  in  diaritj^eK- 
pect,  that  no  one  will  trifle  with  this  simple  suggestion  of  mine,  until  heaball, 
as  I  have  done,  found  bis  opinion  on  actual  experiment ;  for,  in  my  soquiit* 
ance,  our  farmers  generally,  and  almost  universally,  shuck  their  corn,  lod 
crib  it  in  the  ear  in  bulk,  ailer  being  so  shucked.  This,  for  stock-feediD|^, 
can  yet  be  done,  but  for  table  use,  it  should  not  be  so  done.  Willasjof 
your  readers,  who  have  not,  try  the  plan  and  report ;  and,  in  the  eveat  of 
disagreement,  suggest  some  other  and  better  mode  of  harveatiog  sod  9i«- 
serving  com  for  bread.  The  one  now  used  is  certainly  admitted  hjmt^ 
objectionable,  in  many  particulars,  which  I  need  not  take  time  to  enomente, 
Very  respectfully,  A. LB. 

JfUl  Bend,  Ten,,  March  IS,  1806. 


NASOBNT     MANTTBB8. 

This  matter  of  mineral  and  vegetable  manures,  their  real  Tsloe,  piopoi' 
use,  etc,  can  scarcely  be  overrated  in  its  importance. 

We  find  a  learned  essay  on  this  subject  from  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Bsltimoie, 
in  the  American  Farmer;  and  though  we  are  not  quite  ready  to  endorw 
all  the  opinions  of  learned  chemists  on  this  subject,  we  think  the  following 
very  valuable.  The  appropriation  of  simple  gases,  which  these  gentlemett 
deny,  is  not  yet  disproved  in  our  judgment;  but  we  hope  soon  to  hava  tse 
whole  story  from  them,  or  one  amply  qualified  to  treat  the  subject,  wniely, 
the  writer  of  the  following :  . 

^Reasoning  from  analogy,  all  manures  must  be  presented  to  the  p««B^ "* 
the  nascent  state,  in  order  to  their  assimilation ;  but  a  safer  proposition,  p^ 
haps,  would  be,  that  many  elements  of  plants,  while  they  exist  in  "'^i|' °^# 
mal  or  natural  condition,  are  as  perfectly  unassimilable,  or  as  incsp*"* 
affording  nourishment  to  them,  as  they  are  to  animals.  .    ...     . 

A  hundred  illustrations  of  this  law  will  at  once  occur  to  every  mteHig  ^^ 
mind  ;  and  the  facility  with  which  even  inorganic  compounds  unite  ^7^  ® 
the  nascent  form,  is  familiar  to  all.     Every  molecule  oj  matter,  w 
composed  of  compound,  or  simple  atoms,  seer^  to  have  a  for^^  o[  i»      » 
and  until  it  has  assumed  this  form,  or  state  of  aggregation,  it  is  ii^*"®*^ 
state,  or  in  an  allotropic  condition.  ^^ 

While  in  this  nascent  state,  its  tendency  to  unite  with  other  ^*^'^^  ^jy 
have  an  afiinity  for  it,  is  wonderfully  increased ;  indeed,  it  is  often  y  J 
condition  in  which  two  substances  will  combine.  The  celebrated  *^^^ 
attached  so  much  importance  to  this  nascent,  as  contrasted  with  tbe  b  ^ 
condition,  that  a  few  months  since  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  0 
merely  oxygen  in  the  nascent,  or  allotropic  condition. 
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Lime  and  magDMia,  when  recently  slacked,  are  capable  of  unitiog  moie 
freely  with  other  substancee ;  if^  however,  the  slacked  lime  or  ma^esia  is 
kept  for  a  long  time,  even  although  perfectly  excluded  from  the  air,  it  will 
gradually  assume  the  form  of  granules,  and  subsequently  these  molecules 
-will  form  crystals,  or  the  lowest  order  of  oiganisms ;  and  these  organisms 
seem  to  possess  a  degree  of  resistance  to  external  force  analogous  to  the 
resistance  of  the  higher  organisms ;  indeed,  the  more  perfect  crystals  of  the 
same  substance,  and  in  the  same  solution,  will  grow  and  become  more  per* 
feet,  at  the  expense  of  those  which  are  irregular.  Upon  this  principle,  the 
imperfect  crystals  may  be  said  to  be  approximating  to  tlfe  allotropic  condition, 
cr  nascent  state,  while  theperfect crystal  is  in  the  normal  condition. 

It  may  be  said  that  extent  of  surface  is  one  of  the  causes  of  this,  and  a 
better  illustration  is  sand,  or  quartz,  which  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  its  natural 
or  normal  condition,  however  fine  the  powder,  even  in  some  of  the  strongest 
adds.  But  sand  or  silica  is  frequently  found  in  the  nascent  condition,  and 
then  it  dissolves  readily  m  water ;  moreover,  it  can  be  kept  in  this  condition 
fi>r  years;  but  if  heated  to  the  temperature  of  260^  it  assumes  its  normal 
condition,  and  becomes  perfectiy  insoluble  even  in  acids ;  whereas  before,  it 
would  dissolve  in  adds,  alkalies,  or  pure  water. 

Lime  and  magnesia,  while  in  the  caustic  .state,  are  capable  of  converting 
MUid  into  soluble  silica ;  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  good  effects  of  liming, 
eapeoially  when  we  consider  the  remarkable  influence  that  soluble  silica 
exerts  in  absorbing  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  and  also  from  ammoni- 
acal  mimuies.  We  may  also  account  thus  for  the  crumbling  of  stable  walls, 
the  moist  condition  of  old  walls,  and  especially  those  that  are  exposea  to  am* 
moniacal  exhalations.  Moreover,  we  nave  a  plausible  mode  of  accounting 
for  nitre  beds,  and  the  remarkable  value  of  old  plaster ;  also  the  purifying 
influence  of  ^  white-washing,'  if  it  is  done  with  caustic  lime,  and  not  with 
whiting  or  carbonate  of  lime.  Lime,  while  caustic  and  moist,  in  contact  with 
sand,  converts  a  small  part  of  the  surface  of  the  grains  of  sand  from  the  in- 
soluble  to  the  soluble  silica;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  caustic  lime  is  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  good  mortar,  as  it  ia  not  (as  is  almost  universally 
supposed)  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  of  lime  and  sand,  neither  is  it  grains 
of  sand  cemented  together  by  the  induration  of  lime,  but  the  actual  smution 
of  the  surface  of  the  grainy  of  sand  produces  a  still  more  intimate  union. 

Well,  this  soluble  silica  gradually  absorbs  from  the  atmosphere  the  ammo- 
nia, for  which  it  has  a  remiurkable  a£Snity ;  and  as  ammonia  is  the  vehicle  of 
poisonous  exhalations  of  disease,  as  well  as  the  perfume  of  flowers,  these 
exhalations  are  so  concentrated  upon  the  walls  of  hospitals,  that  it  sometimes 
becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  plastering,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Erysipelas 
and  other  diseases. 

Nearly,  or  quite  all  of  the  nitric  acid  of  commerce,  was  no  doubt  originally 
derived  from  ammonia,  in  the  order  above  referred  to ;  for,  if  my  theory,  as 
above  stated,  is  admitted,  then,  every  authority  will  sustain  me  in  saying  that 
old  plaster  contains,  ammonia,  and  this  ammonia  is  converted  into  nitric  acid 
on  the  walL  Salts  of  nitric  acid  can  be  seen  by  any  one  on  the  surface  of 
old  walls.  Moreover,  the  leachings  of  old  walls  have  frequentiy  been  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  old  plaster  always  enters  into  the 
composition  of  artificial  nitre  beds. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  silica  can  never  enter  the  rootlet  of  a  plant, 
however  fine  the  powder,  unless  it  is  in  solution,  and  that  the  finest  powder 
of  sand  or  silica  difiers  as  much  in  solubility  from  nascent  silica,  as  sand  dif- 
fers from  sugar.    The  importance,  then,  of  soluble  silica  to  grasses  and 
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wheat,  and  eBpecially  to  corn  ;  and,  indeed,  ita  ralne  at  mamire  kai  k»g 
been  recognised  ;  (see  Liebig's  Ghemistrj,  Am.  Ed.  1841,  p.  200.) 

It  was  first  supposed  that  potash  was  the  vehide  for  its  oonvsysiioe  ti 
every  part  of  the  plant ;  but  the  modem  idea  is,  that  ammonia  is  th«  mil 
iDstruraent  of  its  conveyance ;  certain  it  is,  that  it  loses  its  ban  at  tbe  mM 
of  its  deposition  on  the  stem ;  and  if  potash  were  the  base,  then  it  woiM  bi 
necessary  that  the  potaih  be  carried  back  agam  to  the  earth,  and  the  pbat 
wonld  be  constantly  embarrassed  by  the  excrementitious  matter ;  whena, 
the  ammonia  being  volatile,  evaporates,  and  leaves  tlie  glassy  coating,  or  ele- 
ment of  strength,  on  the  surface  of  the  stem.  Thus,  it  is  foaod  that  mon 
ammonia  is  actually  exhaled  from  plants  than  we  ever  give  them  in  tbefeni 
of  manure ;  and  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  soluble  silica  is  leally  tbe  wt 
Dure,  while  ammonia  is  merely  the  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  aoliliiB 
fiolica  through  the  plant 

When  tjie  carcass  of  an  animal  falls  in  a  field,  the  Inzuriant  grass  or  gnk 
*  fills,'  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  relative  amount  of  soluble  siiiai,ff 
the  excess  of  ammonia  uses  up  at  once  ail  of  this  neeeasary  element  tint  ii 
available. 

Two  years  since,  I  manured  two  lands  In  the  oentre  of  my  oats  field,  A« 
one  with  Peruvian  Guano,  and 'the  other  with  soluble  silica,  leaving  <  hni 
unmanured  between.  The  proportion  of  straw  on  the  guanoed  Usd  vis 
very  much  increased;  but  last  summer,  the  same  field  was  in  wbest,aiKii 
corresponding  diminution  in  tbe  proportion  of  straw  waa  noticed  on  (he  hid 
that  had  been  guanoed  two  years  since;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  ^ 
lands  on  each  side  of  the  guanoed  land,  averaged  746  lbs.  more  of  wJMit 
straw  per  acre,  although  no  manure  of  any  kind  had  been  applied  toertiw 
since  it  was  in  oats.  Whereas,  the  silicated  land  not  only  produced  n^ 
straw  than  either  of  its  unmanured  neighbors,  but  also  excelled  tbegaaoMd 
land  in  wheat  nearly  three  bushels  per  acre,  and  ripened  earlier  than  aoj 
other  part  of  the  field.  ^^ 

The  difference  between  the  Plicated  land  and  the  unmanured,  arei«F 
1006  lbs.,  while  it  also  produced  nine  and  one  tenth  bushels  of  wheat  mon 
than  the  adjoining  unmanured  lands. 

A  land  of  my  oats  field  of  last  summer,  exhibited  the  same  inaween 
the  weight  of  the  straw,  aithoagh  no  silicates  have  been  applied  since  it  w« 
in  com  two  years  since. 

But  the  most  remarkable  result  was  obtained  in  my  com  M  «<*" 
year,  where  the  com  on  the  silicated  portion  averaged  98  '^PJ^tJ 
while  the  part  unmanured  only  weighed  42  lbs.  per  shock;  <♦»  *JJr 
represented  64  hills  of  corn,  and  the  average  of  31  shooto  w»  uken.  in" 
ipanure  was  applied  in  my  presence,  and  I  personally  gathered  aD<'  ^^|S" 
the  produce  of  each  separate  shock  in  the  field,  with  my  own  bands;  there- 
fore, 1  can  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  results.  And  now,  ^^V^'*^* 
account  for  the  well  known  and  remarkable  eflScacy  of  ditfolved  ^^  ?^ 
this  principle,  when  compared  with  normal  phosphate  of  lira«i  whether  i 
in  the  form  of  bone-ash,  ground  bones,  or  phosphatic  gusno !     •  , 

Bones  have  been  uaed  with  profit,  at  the  rate  of  $20  to  $60  per  acre;  an 
it  has  been  r«peatedly  demonstrated  that  one  bushel  of  dissolved  ^^^^ 
immediate  effect,  is  equal  to  five  times  as  much  ground  ^."^' '?^f^ 
words,  that  one  pound  of  nascent  or  soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  is  worth  ^^ 
than  five  pounds  of  normal  or  natural  phosphate  of  lime,  or  b')ne  eart . 
will  be  admitted  that  every  acre  of  land  on  the  face  of  the  ^^^\^^]^ 
from  one-tenth  of  one,  to  four  per  cent  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  and  w     / 
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Ofie4entli  of  one  per  cent,  at  the  depth  of  eultiyation,  even  then,  eaoh  acre 
nrast  contain  1500  to  ^000  lbs.  of  lirn^  and  magnesia.  Now,  it  is  manifest 
if  10,  or  even  80  buehels  of  dissolved  bones  were  applied  to  an  acre,  the  first 
nin  wonld  convert  all  of  the  free  phosphoric  acid,  or  bi-phospliates  that  they 
contain,  into  neatral  nascent  sab-phosphates ;  and  it  is  therefore  nascent  sub- 
phosphate  of  time  that  is  taken  up  and  assimilated  by  the  plant.  Thus,  we 
are  enabled  to  account  for  tiM  wonderful  effects  of  what  are  called  in  com- 
merce, bi-phoephates,  which  really  contain  very  little  free  phosphoric  acid,  but 
all  of  the  phosphoric  acid  exists  as  natural  nascent  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  fact  is,  that  dissolved  bones  are  unmanageable  as  a  manure  in  this 
country,  [in  England,  bi-phosphates  are  applied  in  solution,]  until  reduced 
fix>m  a  fluid  to  the  form  of  a  powder,  by  the  means  of  ivory  black,  guano, 
or  some  less  valuable  diluent;  and  the  universal  distribution  of  carbonates  of 
lime,  etc.,  in  these,  converts  nearly  all  of  the  bi-phosphates  into  neutral 
nascent  phosphates  or  sub-phosphates.  During  the  past  summer  I  have  been 
experimenting  on  two  separate  fields,  with  four  of  these  compotmds,  two  of 
which  were  made  in  New-York,  and  two  in  Baltimore.  The  most  remark- 
able results  were  obained  froin  experiments  made  upon  a  few  hills  of  corn. 
But  I  will  confine  ray  statement  to  two  series,  where  whole  rows  of  shocks 
were  compared  with  contiguous  unmanured  rows ;  the  average  of  23  shocks, 
each  shock  representing  64  hills,  exhibited  a  difference  of  about  25  per 
cent. ;  or  the  mannred  weighed  56  lbs,,  while  the  unmanured  weighed  42 
lbs.  per  shock ;  and  these  manures  were  applied  in  my  presence,  at  the  rate 
of  ten  bushels  per  acre  broadcast ;  and  I  ^thered  and  weighed  the  corn  in 
the  field  myself. 

Now,  it  is  most  probable  that  no  atom  of  free  phosphoric  acid,  or  bi-phos- 

eate  of  lime,  ever  enters  the  rootlet  of  a  plant  without  destroying  it ;  and, 
ving  proved  that  a  solution  of  bones  would  necessarily  become  precipitated 
in  contact  with  any  soil,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  this^ecipitate 
or  nascent  sul^phosphate  is  the  valuable  manure ;  and  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  will  preserve  the  nascent  form  for  some  time  in  moist  situations,  as 
we  know  that  moist  oxide  of  iron  will  conUnue  to  preserve  this  form,  as  the 
antidote  for  arsenic,  for  weeks  together.  Ultunately,  however,  it  also  loees 
the  nascent  and  assumes  the  normal  form,  and  becomes  so  insoluble,  that  five 
times  the  dose  is  required,  in  order  to  afford  the  soluble  material  for  the 
same  proportion  of  arsenic.  Thus  it  is  with  phosphatic  guanoes  and  bone 
dust;  none  of  them  are  absolutely  insoluble  in  pure  water,  and  when  thus 
dissolved  as  sub-phosphates,  they  are  converted  into  the  nascent  form,  and 
more  readily  re-dissolved  than  before  their  solution. 

The  contact  of  a  piece  of  wood  or  string  has  been  known  to  hasten  the 
solubility  of  the  most  insoluble  substances ;  for  instance,  the  inner  part  of 
the  metallic  worm  of  a  still,  opposite  a  wooden  support  has  been  known  to 
dissolve  in  the  distilled  water  passing  through  it,  and  the  same  remark  is 
made  with  regard  to  hydrant  pipes ;  the  normal  condition  of  insoluble  bodies 
is  then  disturbed,  and  the  allotropic  or  nascent  condition  produced,  by  con- 
tact with  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  change ;  this,  then,  may  account 
for  the  influence  of  organic  manures,  and  indicates  the  philosophy  of  the 
modem  plan  of  manuring  in*  Europe,  which  is  by  hauling  out  the  manure 
on  the  field,  load  by  load,  as  it  is  generated,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  fer- 
ment in  heaps  in  the  stable-yard.  «Now,  query,  would  it  not  be  still  better 
•to  stratify  it  with  powder  of  feldspar,  phosphorite,  or  phosphatic  guano,  and 
concentrate  this  disturbing  force  of  fermentation  upon  the  elements,  which, 
'  when  reduced  to  the  nascent  state,  are  worth  more  than  the  one  or  two .  per 
cent  of  alkalies,  etc.,  in  the  manure  itself. 
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It  is  still  a  question  with  phyiioiogiats  whether  nitrogen  issTer  ammtlited 
by  plants,  much  less  bj  animals  in  its  normal  oondi^Kin ;  anditisseariooB 
fact,  that  both  the  plant  and  animal  may  starve  when  fed  on  carbooaoeoai 
food  exclusively,  although  both  are  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  oootaioiDgfiii^ 
fifths  of  nitrogen,  which  is  perfectly  useless  to  both,  beeaiBe  oot  preie&tadiB 
the  nascent  fonn«  Datid  8tbwabt,  M.  D^ 

Chemist  of  Maryland  State  Ag.  8o<f. 

BMmore,  Jim.  Uth,  1866. 


CATTLE    AND    THE    PROSPECTS. 

Mbssbs.^)ditobs  : — In  this  section  of  the  country,  I  am  oonfidoat  tint 
beef-cattle  and  milch-cows  will  be  high  for  the  coming  season.    Ebj  t^  md 
has  been,  very  high  with  us.     All  the  straw,  and  rough  fodder  of  every  kind, 
has  been  gathered  up  for  the  cattle  and  horses.    Straw,  even,  hss  denuwded^ 
and  still  demands,  a  high  price  throughout  this  section  of  ooantiy.  h 
former  years,  we  never  u^d  to  think  of  selling  straw  at  a  high  price,  nidesi 
in  the  bundle ;  and  now  it  readily  commands  $7  per  ton ;  haj,  at  from  W 
to  $16  and  120 ;  and  corn-fodder  at  a  like  rate.    Scarcity  causes  this  gnat 
demand.    Men  have  large  numbers  of  cattle  on  hand,  and  mast  have  flome- 
thing  to  keep  them  through  the  winter ;  and,  rather  than  let  them  starfB, 
ihey  are  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  their  stores.     Will  this  nottei4  tfaes, 
to  make  beef  high  ?    Certainly  ;  though  it  is  high  enough  now.    ^^^^ 
working  oxen,  weighing  from  thirty-four  to  thirty-six  hundred,  have  ooW 
here  lately  for  $200  per  pair — showing  that  our  home  market  is  ^^^ 
good  as  your  dty  markets.    I  think  that  the  present  and  prospective  demaw 
for  beef  is,  and  will  be,  good,  considering  that  the  forces  in  the  Crimes  w» 
have  to  be  fed — ^not  only  the  English  and  French  troops,  but  also  the  Em- 
sian.    Some  of  our  own  markets  have  not  been  very  well  supplied  with  beej 
during  the  last  year.    This  is  not  strange,  when  we  consider  that,  for  the  m 
year  or  two,  there  has  not  been  much  feed  for  cattle  to  fatten  on ;  hence  toe 
complaint  that  the  New-York  market  is  over-burdened  with  poor  bed 
do  not  see  that  the  prospect  is  likely  to  be  any  better  for  the  year  to  com^ 
Cattle,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  are  now  in  a  poor  condition,  m  ^ 
will  take  some  time  for  them  to  get  fat ;  and,  more  than  that,  ^^^/.^f? 
very  numerous  any  where  in  the  United  States.    Butter  is  hi^br^d  P^ 
high.    What  is  the  cause  of  it  I    Scarcity  of  the  articles,   '^^^^'^, 
have  been  either  **  dried  up,"  or  sold  in  consequence  of  poor  few.   ^^' 
cattle  have  been  mostly  picked  up,  though  there  are  yet  thotrtands  <*  ™V 
left,  with  thousands  of  hungiy  p^ple  to  eat  them.    Just  aboot  ow^  \^ 
not  say  that  we  have  many  fat  cattle  to  sell,  nor  a  great  namber  ^  ^    * 
cows,  though  we  think  that  our  country  is  a  very  fair  cattle  repoDi  ^^ 
paring  favorably  with  most  other  counties.  .       . 

Raising  cattle  is  good  business,  but  producing  hay  is  a  better  bnsmea^^ 
present  prices.    A  cow,  or  an  ox,  will  almost  consume  hay  enoagb,  """^^ 
long  winter,  to  buy  its  own  body.    Farmers  could  not  get  along  ware  rt 
for  the  fact  that  they  "  work  in  "  a  great  deal  of  coarse  stores,  w^?^!"?*^ 
stalks,  straw,  etc.    Butter,  it  is  true,  is  high ;  but  all  the  cattle  kind  do 
give  milk,  but  store  away  fodder,  for  which  the  farmer,  many  times, 
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not  receive  an  equivalent.  Should  we  all  rsa&e  hay  and  no  cattle,  the  result 
would  be,  no  market  for  our  fodder. 

From  private  Western  correspondence,  I  learn  that  cattle  are  suffering  for 
want  of  food  in  many  parts  of  Ohio.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  since  that  state 
18  a  fip*eat  cheese  and  butter-producing  country.  I  am  of  opinion  that  beef 
and  butter  will  be  high  for  tne  coming  season,  though  I  may  be  wide  of  a 
correct  calculation.  \ 

The  prospects  of  the  farmer,  otherwise  considered  for  the  coming  year,  are, 
indeed,  quite  flattering — that  is,  if  he  can  raise  any  thing  to  sell.  His  mis- 
take last  season  waa^  that,  in  many  instances,  he  had  nothing  to  dispose  of — 
no  wheat,  not  many  oats,  nor  a  great  supply  of  com  and  potatoes. 

The  peach-buds  here  seem  to  be  dead.  I  should  think  that  they  had  re- 
ceiTed  their  death-blow.  The  inside  of  the  bud  is  black,  with  no  indications 
of  life.  Some  of  tha  last  year's  shoots  bear  evidence  of  having  been  badly 
bitten  by  the  frost   Thermometer  stood  here  at  from  25^  to  3 1|^  ^ow  zero. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  Tappak. 

BtOdrnfUviUe,  If.  K,  March  20, 1866.1 


PLOUGHING  — AMOUNT    OF    TRAVEL. 

The  amount  of  work  required  on  a  given  surface  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  Certfun  parts  of  the  work  may,  however,  be  accurately 
calculated.  The  humber  of  furrows,  of  a  given  width,  the  lengUi  of  fur- 
row traveled  within  given  dimensions,  etc.,  can  be  told  by  an  ordinary  school- 
boy. In  the  Soil  of  the  Souths  a  table  is  given,  showing  the  space  traveled 
in  ploughing  an  acre,  with  a  given  width  for  the  furrow.  These  calculations 
are  approximations  to  the  truth,  but  not  quite  accurate.  In  ploughing  a  field 
600  feet  square,  more  than  600  feet  must  be  "  traveled"  in  by  3ie  team,  or 
even  by  the  ploughman.  The  team  must  travel  at  least  ten  feet  at  each 
end,  beyond  the*  termination  of  the  furrow.  Taking  this  estimate  as  accurate, 
and  supposing  the  field  to  be  square,  (for,  with  the  shape  of  the  field,  the 
number  of  furrows,  and  the  "space  traveled,"  will  be  materially  changed,) 
and  the  breadth  of  the  furrow  seven  inches,  the  distance  traveled  by  the  team 
in  ploughing  one  acre  will  be  about  15f  miles,  instead  of  14j^,  as  in  the  tar 
ble-  With  a  "furrow  slice  14  Inches,"  the  travel  will  not  be,  of  course, 
"seven  miles,"  as  given  in  the  table,  but  something  more  than  7^,  and  so 
on.  The  calculations,  thus  corrected,  may  be  of  some  interest.  The  table 
as  given  by  our  Southern  friends  is  as  follows : 

Breadth  of  farrow  slice,       Spaoe  traveled  in  plonghiiig  an  i 


1  inches. 

Ui  miles. 

8      " 

12i     « 

9      « 

11       « 

10     « 

»tV  " 

11      « 

9       « 

12      « 

8i     « 

18      •• 

H    " 

this  rate  of  calculation, 

a  fiirrow  once  in 

24  feet, 

S^mUes. 

8     " 

2f    « 
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HORTIO  ULTURAL. 

The  Veoxtablb  QAiu>Kir. — ^The  earlier  kiiida  of  vegetaUes  ought  to  be 
in  the  ground  by  this  time  ;  and  fancy  seeds  have  been  started  in  bomber 
under  glass.  The  warm  weather  of  eariy  Alay  iavites  yon  to  give  them 
room  in  the  ground. 

Currants  and  gooseberries,  if  they  were  not  pruned  in  the  fdl,  as  it  is  teO 
to  do,  should  not  be  neglected  now  for  a  day.  Dig  up- all  the  sods,  giwa 
etc.,  which  are  about  their  roots,  and  gire  them  a  dight  dreasiBg  of  msoore, 

Melons  should  be  sown.  Soak  the  seeds  a  few  hours  in  water ;  dig  sitfp 
hole  two  feet  deep,  and  three  feet  in  diameter ;  fill  it  with  good,  rid  km 
and  fermented  manure,  and  in  thb,  when  finely  pulTerized,  place  yosr  aeads 
at  proper  dist^ces,  allowing  for  some  to  come  up  feebly,  or  to  be  destroyed. 
Then  you  will  have  melons.  If  a  cold  storm  is  likely  to  injuie  tbdai,ahfltter 
them  with  some  kind  of  covering. 

Gardeners  tell  us  that  melons  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  aocetlMir 
seeds,  more  than  one  year  old,  produce  better  fritit,  and  run  less  to  vifia 
than  fresher  seeds  do. 

Thb  Flo  wsr  Gardbk. — Perhaps  this  is  not  yet  laid  out  If  so,  let  us  80g|- 
gest  that  there  are  two  styles,  as  we  may  call  them,  in  one  of  whicb,  the 
whole  plat  is  divided  into  beds  of  various  forms  and  siaes,  separated  bjwal^ 
of  greater  or  less  width  ;  and  the  other,  where  the  sur£ioe  is  chiefly  oo^ 
with  grass,  on  which  various  figures  are  cut,  the  grass  and  sods  being  re- 
moved from  them,  leaving  them,  after  proper  cultivation,  in  a  suitable  (xvdi- 
tion  for  flowers.  These  may  be  of  various  shapes,  and  forms,  and  a«e» 
including  borders  along  the  walks,  circles,  ellipses,  triangles,  etc^  with  mounds 
of  various  sizes,  and  ehapes,  and  heights,  and  shrubs  and  evergreens  duj 
interspersed,  accordiog  to  the  extent  of  the  grounds,  and  the  character  of  the 
surface.  The  latter' style,  generally  speaking,  is  more  to  our  taste  tlian  the 
former.    There  is  more  of  variety  in  it  , 

If  the  flower  garden  is  desigfned  to  make  a  show  from  the  windows,  tM 
walks,  beds,  etc.,  should  run  in  a  line  parallel  to  them.  Having  a  side  net, 
the  various  rows  of  flowers  will  all  be  visible,  while  the  naked  ground  ^  w 
more  sheltered  from  view.  .  .  . 

Planting,  Etc. — ^Dahlia-roots,  and  the  like,  may  now  be  ^^f.r^ '° 
the  ground.  Give  them  a  light  loam,  partly  v^etable,  not  too  iwo,  o£ne^ 
wise  you  will  grow  large  plants  rather  than  flowers.  ,  , 

Very  soon  it  will  be  time  for  the  smaller  seeds.  Prepare  jonr  pounds^ 
deep  spading,  removing  all  the  stones  and  rubbish.  Tnatf^^  ^'^  P^^' 
niala  as  require  it,  dividbg  those  roots  that  are  connected  topther. 

Plant  the  larger  and  hardier  seeds,  but  not  too  deeply.  Generally,  nau  » 
inch  of  depth  is  ouite  enough  for  the  largest  m,  ^ 

When  the  apple-blossoms  begin  to  appear,  sow  the  smallsr  seeds, 
should  only  have  a  little  sprinkling  of  very  &ie  earth  sifted  ®^^.    '"JUiMa 

If  you  attempt  to  cultiuate  that  splendid  plant  the  Oypreas  ^°^jr^ 
Quamoclit,  in  which  nineteen  out  of  twenty  fail,  first  throw  the  ffv*  ^ 
scalding  hot  water,  or  "hot  milk,"  and  let  them  lie  till  the  W  "Zd 
or,  in  other  words,  for  several  hours  ;  then  bury  them  half  an  in^  ^Lybe 
soil,  and  keep  them  alike  from  chills  and  from  drought.  The  *^^  ^^f 
planted  in  circles  from  one  to  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  at  a  om 
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»uc  to  nine  inches  apart.  They,  should  be  trained  on  twine,  fastened  to  short 
stakes  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and  led  to  tlie  top  of  a  central  stiie 
about  six  feet  high ;  or  they  may  be  trained  over  a  trellis,  forming  a  screen. 
If  confident  of  a  vigorous  growth,  the  seeds  may  be  a  foot  or  so  apart  But 
be  sure  to  plant  the  seeds  as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit 

Sweet  peas  may  be  planted  in  a  similar  manner. 

I)ahlias.— W.  C.  Wilson,  Esq.,  pf  Baltimore,  who  has  always  one  of  the 
b«8t  private  collections  of  Dahlias  in  America,  writes  the  fforiiculturist, 
(and  Mr.  Wilson  is  high  authority)  as  follows  : 

"The  following  were  the  best  dahlias  in  this  latitude  last  season,  and  some 
of  them  were  fine  the  previous  year : 

1.  Reine  des  Beiges.  7.  Victorie.  13.  Miss  Ward. 

2.  Mrs.  Hansard.  8.  Cote  d'  Or.  14.  Duchess  of  Kent. 

3.  Emperor  Maroc.  9.  Jonas.  1$.  Gen.  Fauchier. 

4.  Elegantissima.  10.  Elizabeth.  1(J.  Unanimity. 

6.  Diamant  11.  MissWayland.         17.  Flora  Mclvor. 

6.  Hyppolite.  12.  Madam  Zahler.        18,  Forget  me  not. 

These  were  the  best  of  120  varieties.  The  first  five  are  unequalled  as 
fancy  flowers ;  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  are  splendid  self-colored.  The  7th  is 
remarkable  for  its  full  and  perfect  form ;  color,  a.rich  crimson  maroon." 

How  TO  Sprout  Osage  Orange  Seed. — ^The  following  plan  for  sprout- 
ing Osage  Orange  seed  may  be  of  use,  as  many  are  unsuccessful  for  want  of 
the  proper  knowledge.  In  the  first  place,  having  procured  bright,  plump 
seed,  of  last  year's  growth,  if  possible,  put  them  in  a  tight  vessel,  and  pour 
on  them  boiling  water,  until  they  are  covered.  Cover  up,  and  let  them 
stand  until  milk-warm — keeping  them  at  this  temperature,  or  warmer,  until 
they  begin  to  burst  and  sprout  Keep  a  wet  cloth  on  top  of  the  vessel,  to 
prevent  the  seed  from  becoming  dry.  An  occasional  wetting  with  warm 
water  will  be  necessary,  A  few  days  after  the  sprouts  begin  to  make  their 
appearance,  the  seed  should  be  planted  out  in  beds  previously  prepared.  If 
the  seed  is  good  and  properly  treated,  they  will  sprout  in  about  two  weeks. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  PELABGONIUM. 

DY  B.  MUNN,  LANDSCAPE  GAADEKEB,  NEW-YORK. 

I  HAVE  seen  no  really  fine  geraniums  in  this  country.  The  reason  ia^vi- 
0U8,  and  is  this :  the  plants  are  not  got  into  a  fit  state  for  blooming  suffi- 
ciently early,  and  they  are  forced  into  bloom  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
temperature  before  they  have  made  and  matured  their  proper  growth.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  straggling  plants  and  small  flowers. 

Let  me  recommend  some  amateurs  of  the  flower  to  try  the  following  plan : 
At  this  timie  (early  in  February)  many  have  their  geraniums  in  small  pots, 
in  which  thev  were  placed  when  cut  down  last  £ilL  Bepot  them  at  once 
into  pots  eight  or  nine  inches  across,  which  is  large  enough  to  grow  a  pelar- 
gonium in  perfection^  although  they  may  be  produced  linger  in  great  pots. 
The  compost  for  them — one^half  old  hot-bed  manure,  one-half  good  loam, 
with  a  small  portion  of  sand  if  the  loam  is  stifil  Put  one  piece  of  broken 
pot  over  the  drain  hole,  and  then,  for  drainage,  put  about  an  inch,  or  rather 
more,  in  depth  of  lumps  of  stiff  loam  as  large  as  walnuts.  This  is  a  valuable 
resource  to  the  roots  by-and-by.  Then  put  in  the  compost,  and  pot  the  plant 
40 
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without  breaking  the  ball  of  roots,  and  press  down  the  compost  nmnd  dia 
sides  of  the  pot,  moderately  hard,  with  a  potting  stick.  Water  th«n  throogb, 
and  put  them  near  the  glass  in  a  house  kept  at  about  50^.  Give  bot  little 
water  until  the  roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pot — the7  will  Boon  be 
seen  at  the  drain-hole  on  turning  up  the  pot  Then  increase  thetemperaton 
reiy  slightly,  and  syringe  the  plants  every  day.  As  they  grow,  Btill  keep 
them  near  the  glass,  and  pull  the  shoots  down  hori«Mktally  toward  the  edges 
of  the  poti  all  around,  and  secure  them  to  sticks.  By  degrees,  they  niay, 
most  of  them,  be  brought  down  nearly  to  touch  the  edge.  The  growth  vill 
in  another  month  be  rapid,  and  the  shoots  and  leaves  will  iocresse  much  in 
size.  By  the  end  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  the  foliage  will  be  of  Isrge  liai 
and  hang  over  and  conceal  much  of  the  pot,  and  the  plant  will  be  filled  ap 
in  the  centre  by  growth,  which  the  admission  of  light  there  (bytheoos- 
tinued  peneverance  in  tying  out)  has  encouraged.  Then  the  plant  is  formed 
— ^its  growth  vigorous,  and  it  is  fit  to  bloom.  But  this  growth  will  rquiie 
to  be  matured,  and  to  secure  perfection  in  the  bloom,  the  vigor  of  vood- 
growth  must  be  stopped.  To  effect  that  object,  withhold  water.  Lajt^ 
syringe  aside,  for  the  present,  altogether.  Let  the  plants  positively  druop  in 
the  leaf,  from  want  of  water,  for  a  few  hours,  but  not  longer,  or  you  will  loae 
much  of  the  lower  leaves,  which  will  turn  yellow.    8ome  judgroest  » re 

attired  in  this  operation,  but  it  is  soon  gained  by  short  experience.  Wben 
318  check  has  been  given,  supply  the  plants  with  water,  but  in  small  quaoti- 
ties,  comparatively,  for  a  week,  giving  it  at  the  root  and  not  with  tie  syringe. 
The  plants  will  immediately  "knot"  for  bloom ;  and  then,  but  not  before, 
(still  keeping  them  near  the  glass,)  give  them  manure-water  twice  a  week, 
and  plain  water  daily,  if  required,  fur  as  soon  as  the  ends  of  the  shoots  iodi- 
cate  by  their  thickness  that  the  bloom -buds  are  forming,  the  supply  of  vat«r 
must  again  be  liberal  as  it  was  at  first.  The  old-fashioned  manure-water, 
-made  by  stirring  up  a  spade  full  of  old  hot-bed  in  a  pail  of  water,  /^""^ 
will  answer,  and  you  know  the  strength  ;  but  with  guano,  and  its  ^^^^ 
tioru,  you  may  not  know,  and  may  spoil  your  plants,  although  it  is  verjgood 
when  properly  used.  The  above  manure- water  should  be  used  clear,  m 
diluted  with  water  till  it  is  about  the  color  that  a  crust  of  burnt  bread,  two 
inches  square,  will  give  to  a  glass  of  water  in  which  it  has  stood  fiveniinutA 
The  next  object  is  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  bloom,  branches,  and  buds, 
but  not  the  foliage,  which  is  best  effected  by  giving  water  at  the  roo^ 
syringing  only  now  and  then  to  keep  off  dust,  etc.,  (for  if  the  syringe  is  mw^ 
used  in  Uiis  state,  the  plants  get  straggling,)  and  by  giving  all  the  air  possioi^ 
When  the  flower-buds  are  just  opening,  some  shade  on  the  glass  is  Decesssif. 
Open  canvass,  or  ci^se,  coane  netting,  is  the  best  thing  I  know  4  ^>^^^^  ^ 
does  not  aUogtthn  shut  out  the  sun's  rays.  , 

I  am  aware  that  much  must  depend  on  locality  and  timeof  jesr,as  to  o^ 
far  the  above  directions  can  be  carried  out  An  experienced  hand  w»l  do  ^ 
to  pot  in  December  for  the  first  set  of  plants,  and  m  January  for  those  to  fol- 
low, becawe  he  oan  then  stop  the  shoots  (  which,  by-the-by,  he  should  do,  and  ja 
the  plants  break  just  enough  to  show  Uie  eyes  in  the  small  pots  W^  V^' 
ting,)  and  by  this  means  he  will  have  his  plants  much  laiger.  But  it  ^^}, 
some  experience  for  this  very  early  work  to  be  done  well.  The  P*'*'*'*^ 
howeter,  that  I  wish  to  point  out  is  this :  tl^at  in  this  countiy,  the  ^"'^PPtJ 
system,  as  to  tim$^  must  be  varied,  and  the  plants  must  be  got  to  their  ^ 
size,  as  to  wood  and  foliage,  before  the  time  of  spring,  when  the  '"^'^^^^ 
the  sun's  power  will  necessarily  force  them  into  immediate  bloom,  v>  ^ 
giving  time  for  their  bloom-branches  and  buds  to  be  properly  develope** 
fore  £e  flowers  expand. — fforticuUurisi. 


THE  PLUMBAGO  LARPENTiB. 
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THE  PLUMBAGO  LARPENTiE. 

[lady  larpknt's  lead  wort,  or  plumbago.] 

In  1846,  Mr.  FortuDe  found  tbis  beautiful  plant  on  the  ruined  ramparts  of 
Shanghai,  in  China. 

All  who  have  seen  it  describe  it  as  one  of  the  most  charming  blue  flowery 
plants  now  known  for  bedding  out  in  masses,  as  we  do  the  verbena,  petunia, 
etc.     The  plnmbago  capensis  is  a  well  known,  useful  plant  for  bedding  out, 

but  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  cultivators  that  tbis  new  one 
entirely  supersedes  it.  It  will 
undoubtedly  prove  much  bet- 
ter adapted  to  our  climate,  and 
answer  bedding  purposes  bet- 
ter, from  its  compact  and  bushy 
habit.  It  is  described  as  hay- 
ing obovate,  pointed  leaves, 
finely  serrated  and  firinged  with 
hairs  on  the  margin,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  cut.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  terminal  dus- 
ters, and  are  clear,  deep  blue,  or 
intense  violet  color,  with  a  tint 
of  red  in  the  throat,  increased 
by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood. 
An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
profusion  of  its  blossoms  from 
the  fact  that  a  single  plant  has 
borne  4,000  blossoms. 

The  London  Horticultural 
Magazine  says :  "  The  plum- 
bagos flourish  in  any  light, 
porous,  turfy  soil,  but  in  none 
better  than  where  sandy  loam 
preponderates.  The  present 
species  must  be  particularly 
well  drain^,  and  not  too  freely 
watered.  It  may  be  propaga- 
ted by  cuttines  planted  in  sand, 
and  set  in  a  mild  hot-bed ;  these  cuttings  should,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
bedding  plants,  be  planted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  kept  oyer 
the  winter  in  green-houses  or  dry  frames  until  the  following  spring. 

For  pot  culture  it  will,  doubtless,  prove  a  very  desirable  subject  It  must, 
in  this  case,  be  regularly  shifted  into  pots  containing  a  compost  in  which 
turfy  loam  preponderates,  not  using  very  large  pots,  and  having  these  drained 
in  an  efficient  manner.  The  plants  should,  while  young,  be  well  stopped 
I  back,  the  point  of  the  shoots  bemg  removed  as  soon  as  practicable,  after  they 
reach  from  two  to  three  inches  long.  This  is  to  be  continued  until  a  good, 
round  head  of  branches  is  produced,  and  the  plant  should  then  be  allowed  to 
grow  on  for  flowering." 


plumbago   LARPENTiB. 
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PAECH-TBEES  KILLED  BY  THE  COLD. 


THENEMOPHILA. 

Toe  xN'emophiia  insignh  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  all  dwarf  annuals  for  the  border. 
or  for  masses  on  a  lawn.  Its  foliage  is 
delicate  and  fine,  and  its  flowers  of  a  beau- 
tiful blue.  It  blooms  in  great  profusion. 
and  a  long  time.  We  extract  the  following 
notice  from  the  Horticultural  Ma^azm 
(English).  There  is  another  new  and  rare 
one,  maculaUif  of  a  fine,  dark  violet,  with  i 
white  spot  in  the  margin  of  the  petal, 
worthy  a  place  among  the  select  annuals: 
"This  is  a  showy  annual  of  a  dwarf 
growth,  which  soon  displays  abundance  of 
small,  blue  flowers,  a  little  cupped,  hsnng 
a  pure  white  eye,  and  deeply-cut  leaves. 
Its  seeds  may  be  sown  at  different  seasons, 
a  few  in  April,  and  a  few  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember ;  for  if  the  winter  be  not  very  sharp, 
they  will  bloom  very  early  in  spring,  and 
those  sown  in  the  spring  will  come  into 
flower  by  the  time  the  autumn-sown  on» 
decline.  The  young  plants  will  bear  re- 
moval, but  I  prefer  sowing  them  where  they 
are  to  bloom  ;  there  is,  however,  no  harm 
in  planting  out  the  few  that  you  tate  up 
from  a  patch  when  they  have  been  sown 
too  thickly;  and  some  gardeners  msK^ 
them  regularly  potted  plants,  and,  therefore. 
sow  all  in  one  place,  and  pot  off*  or  plant  out  at  pleasure.  They  are  very 
beautiful  till  they  begin  to  straggle  along  the  ground,  when,  although  tbey 
still  keep  flowering  a  little,  I  should  advise  you  to  pull  them  up  to  make 
room  for  something  better." 

For  this  and  the  preceding  engraving  and  the  descriptions,  we  are  inde^^ted 
to  the  Ocnesee  Farmer, 


KEMOPHILA. 


PEACU-TREES    KILLED    BY     THE    COlV- 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Having  lately  noticed  several  quotations  in  the  neAvs- 
papers  in  regard  to  the  extreme  cold  winter  having  killed  not  only  the 
peach-buds,  but  the  trees  aLso — in  cutting  the  limbs  from  one  thousand  trees. 
Mr.  Schenk  found  no  exception — all  had  perished. 

A  similar  report  was  current  in  the  spring  of  1835,  that  the  hard  winter 
had  killed  all  the  young  and  thrifty  peach-trees. 

The  nursery  trees  were  certainly  killed,  not  by  the  winter,  bnt  by  an  early, , 
sudden,  autumnal  frost ;  before  the  sap  had  descended,  or  the  trees  ^^^ 
prepared  for  such  a  sudden  transition.  •  ... 

Nurserymen  who  have  been  inoculating  their  trees  late  in  the  f^\  ^  ' 
no  doubt,  appreciate  my  remarks,  as  they  have  found  to  their  morti6cation,Qi^y 
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nfter  daj,  the  bark  and  sap  setting  more  and  more,  till  they  could  not  per- 
form the  operation  successfully  any  longer.  In  the  fall  of  1834,  there  came 
an  early,  sudden  frost ;  soon  afler  which,  my  father,' Samuel  Champion,  was 
trimming  in  his  nursery,  when  he  discovered  that  the  sap  and  inner  bark  was 
of  a  dark  yellow  color,  which  somewhat  alarmed  him.  In  the  spring  follow- 
ing, his  fears  were  too  well  realized.  This  and  many  other  whole  nurseries 
had  perished  from  that  early  frost  while  the  sap  was  circulating. 

But  more  fully  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  an  extremely  cold  winter  killing  the 
peach-trees,  every  farmer  or  wood-chopper  in  the  northern,  middle,  or  west- 
'Crn  States  knows  that  large  forest-trees  are  frozen  through  with  ice  to  their 
center  by  the  frost  of  ordinary  winters ;  and  if  the  cold  was  five  times  greater, 
it  would  do  no  more  than  freeze  to  6olid  ice.  This  does  no  harm  to  the 
peach-trees  after  the  sap  has  gradually  and  naturally  set.  More  than  forty 
years  ago,  peach-trees  generally  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty,  and  some  of  them 
thirty  years  old,  in  full  bearing,  healthy,  and  vigorous ;  but  the  trees  now 
taken  from  the  nurseries  in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  seldom  bear  more 
than  three  or  four  crops,  and  some  of  them  not  more  than  one,  whilst  others 
never  bear  any. 

In  the  future,  I  may  indicate  the  means  by  which  this  most  delicious  fruit 
may  be  restored  to  its  original  size,  flavor,  and  quantity — the  trees  to  live 
and  bear  fruit  for  twenty  years  and  upward. 

TnoiULB  Champion. 

WiuMnsHw^  J>,  a,  April  14, 1865. 
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The  List  of  Premiums  for  1855,  issued  by  this  very  efficient  Society,  is 
received,  with  their  rules  and  regulations.  These  do  not  essentially  vary,  so 
far  as  we  have  discovered,  from  the  rules  of  other  societies,  save  in  this,  that 

GOMPETITIOK  FOR  THE  pRIZES  IS  OPEN  TO  ALL  CULTtVATORS  OF  THE  WESTERN 

States,  and  without  payment  of  a  fee.    "All  articles  not  donated  to  the 
Society  must  be  marked  *  Reserved.'  " 

The  followiog  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and  committees  of  the  Society : 

OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

President. — ^Dr.  S.  Mosher. 

Vice-Presidents.— ^George  Graham,  A.  H.  Ernst,  John  P.  Foote. 

Council. — M.  Mc Williams,  A.  Worthington,  L.  Rehfuss,  J.  K.  Green, 
G.  Sleath,  P.  S.  Bush,  S.  W.  Pomeroy. 

Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Librarian. — C.  0.  Pomeroy. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — J.  A.  Warder. 

Fruit  Committee. — J.  A.  Warder,  M.  Mc  Williams,  S.  S.  Jackson,  J.  K. 
(Jreen,  P.  S.  Bush. 

Flower  Committee. — J,  P.  Foote,  Theo.  Pfau,  S.  W.  Pomeroy,  D.  Mc- 
Avoy,  Geo.  Graham. 

Vegetable  Committee. — G.  Sleath,  D.  Foster,  A.  Worthington,  C.  Pink- 
ens  tein,  P.  Considine. 
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plum-trees,. 

A  00RRE8PONDBNT  of  the  Coufitry  Oenilefnan  says:  " I  attribute ny 
success  mainly  to  an  hereditary  strain  of  Yankee  principle,  producing  a 
strong  propensity  to  use  a  jack-knife.  My  trees  are  mostly  grafted  on  to 
suckers  of  the  native  or  wild  plum,  near  or  at  the  surface  of  tbe  gronod. 
The  scions  take  well  in  such  stocks,  and  grow  strong,  frequently  from  fonrto 
seyen  feet  in  a  season.  In  the  spring  of  the  first  year,  I  cut  back  to  two  or 
two  and  a  half  feet,  and  each  spring  following,  from  ^  to  |  of  tbe  last  Jen's 
growth.  This  causes  them  to  grow  stocky,  with  low,  bu^by  beads,  aod  to 
set  thickly  with  fruit  spurs.  I  have  trees  in  different  varieties  of  soil ;  some 
in  cultivated,  some  in  grass  land.  All  do  well.  I  manure  with  what  is  inost 
oouTenient,  without  regard  to  kind  or  quality,  long  or  short,  stable  or  b^ 
manure,  ashes,  old  lime,  soap-suds,  fish-brine,  chip  manure,  or  whatever  is 
at  hand,  plowed  in  or  for  top  dressing. 

The  great  enemy  of  the  plum-tree  is  the  black-knot  Now  comes  the 
pimd  question— Black-knot,  what  is  it !  Is  it  a  disease,  or  the  work  of  ib 
msect  ?  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  these  questions  according  to  my  olserra- 
tions.  I  consider  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  insect,  with  which  I  have  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance  except  in  the*maggot  state. 

From  frequent  observation  combined  with  practice,  I  find  that  June  is  the 
time  to  look  for  the  enejpy.    There  are  no  black  knots  then,  of  tiis  yesr* 
growth,  but  simply  swellings  upon  the  branches.     Now  use  your  jack-brfe, 
and  you  are  sure  of  your  foe.     When  these  swellings  6rst  commence,  so  as 
easily  to  be  found,  the  insect  is  of  the  exact  color  of  the  excrescence,  and  so 
small  as  usually  to  escape  detection.    Nevertheless  he  is  there.    From  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  first  of  July,  they  are  easily  found,  generally  two  ma 
knot,  varying  from  ^^  to  f  of  an  inch  in  length— the  largest  in  the  me«n 
time  are  leaving  their  cells.     I  have  found  Uiem  near  by,  sheltered  by  ^ 
rough  bark,  covering  themselves  with  a  thin,  silk-like  web.    To  all  who  wisn 
to  raise  plums,  (and  who  does  not  ?)  I  would  say,  here  lies  the  secret   tot 
green  knots  instead  of  black  ones.    By  follovring  this  practice,  I  h*^«  *"^ 
ceeded  in  raising  very  fine  trees — not  a  black  knot  is  ever  seen  on  ^^' 
swelling  is  occasionally  found,  but  it  is  taken  in  time  to  secure  tbe  nii^^ 
By  this  means,  the  insects  are  reduced  to  that  degree  that  my  t'®^^ 
8U%  thereby.     I  have  trees  from  four  to  six  years  from  ^^^/r^^ 
eight  to  ten  feet  high,  with  large,  spreading  heads,  bearing  the  W  ^ 
from  one  to  more  than  two  bushels  per  tree,  of  most  splendid  frait»  as 
»  satiated  appetite  can  testify.*' 


More  Coal  Discoyered  on  the  Pacific. — Santa  Anna,  it  »  *  ^^ 
availed  himself  of  his  recent  march  to  Acapulco  to  test  the  accuracy  ^ 
reports  that  the  mountains  of  Guerrero  contain  extensive  coal  .^^^^^^-y^ 
result  of  Lis  investigation  satisfied  him  that  there  are  almost  ^"^^^^^j^^  ,t 
supplies  of  this  valuable  article,  which  can  be  obtained  in  ^"^^^^^  ^ 
Acapulco,  at  a  cost  considerably  less  than  the  freight  on  that  °^^  ^ 
there  from  England  and  the  Atlantic  States  for  the  use  ^^  ^?^  -^ 
Santa  Anna  has  also  satisfied  himself  that  the  undeveloped  precious  m  ^^ 
wealth  of  Mexico  is  immeasurably  greater  than  has  ever  ^^^^^^  ^e 
supposed ;  and  it  is  his  desire  and  purpose  to  adopt  measures  to  m** 
treasures  available. — Deseret  New9. 
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BUTTE  R-M  A  K  I  N  O. 

[OaB  attention  has  recenfly  been  called  to  a  very  valuable  and  eminent]^ 
practical  Prize  Essay,  read  before  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
We  published  several  articles  on  this  subject,  in  our  last  volume,  and  are 
bappy  to  find  our  own  views  confirmed  by  the  very  careful  and  scientifio 
experiments,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  report  described.  We  beg 
leave  to  invite  the  attention  of  all  our  farmers  to  the  following  portion  of  this 
subject,  being  all  that  relates  to  their  particular  business.  The  exper- 
iments were  conducted  by  Professor  Traill  and  the  late  Dr.  Bullock. 
Their  accuracy  was  subsequently  tested  by  the  writer  of  this  essay,  and  his 
results,  with  one  exception,  ^  agreed  remarkably  with  those  made  by  the 
gentlemen  named."] 

One  series  consisted  of  the  comparative  quantity  of  butter  yielded  by  the 
following : 

1*  Sweet  cream 'bhurned  alone. 

2.  Sweet  milk  and  its  cream  churned  together.  • 

8.  Sour  cream  churned  alone.  ' 

4.  Sour  milk  and  its  cream  churned  together.  n 

5.  Scalded  or  Devonshire  cream  churned  alone. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  the  milk  of  four  cows  was  drawn  in  th^same  vessel, 
passed  through  a  strainer,  and  then  divided  into  five  portions  of  six  English 
pints  each,  which  were  placed  in  similar  basins  of  earthenware,  in  a  place, 
the  temperature  of  which  ranged  from  66**  to  6Q^  Fahr. 

Monday,  25th. — ^The  temperature  of  the  air  was  very  hot,  76®  ;  but  that 
of  the  milk-house,  by  constant  evaporation  of  water,  was  kept  about  60®. 

Tuesday,  26th. — Thirty-i^ine  hours  after  the  milk  had  been  drawn  from  the 
corws  it  was  removed  from  below  the  cream  of  No.  1  and  No.  3,  by  a  syphon ; 
the  cream  from  No.  1,  and  the  milk  and  cream  from  No.  2,  were  immedi- 
ately churned  in  glass  vesself. 

No.  1. — Sweet  cream  churned  alone.  From  previous  trials  it  was  found 
that  the  addition  of  cold  water  to  thick  cream  facilitated  the  separation  of 
the  butter  ;  half  a  pint  of  water  was  added  to  the  cream,  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  at  the  commencement  of  churning  was  62®.  In  fifteen  minutes 
butter  appeared  in  grains ;  the  churning  was  continued  for  twelve  minutes 
longer,  or  twenty-seven  minutes  in  all,  when  the  temperature  was  found  at 
70°.  The  butter  was  collected,  but  from  the  warmth  of  the  weather  was 
very  soft.  It  was  put  into  cold  water  until  the  next  day,  when  it  was  worked 
and  washed  in  the  usual  way,  and  weighed  1386  grains.  It  was  of  a  good 
color,  and  perfectly  well  flavored. 

No.  2. — Sweet  milk  and  its  cream  churned  toother.  The  mixture  of 
sweet  milk  and  cream  was  churned  at  the  same  time ;  though  cold  water 
was  added  after  one  and  a  half  hour's  churning  no  butter  was  seen.  The 
churning  was  oonUnued  three  hours  without  obtaining  butter. 

No.  3. — Sour  cream  churned  alone.  On  Thursday,  the  28th  May,  the 
ciearo  of  No.  3,  which  h^d  been  separated  on  Tuesday,  and  placed  in  the 
milk-house,  was  now  slightly  acid,  and  was  churned  after  half  a  pint  of  cold 
water  had  been  added  to  it.  In  twelve  minutes  butter  appeared  ;  and  in 
eight  minutes  more  united  into  one  mass.  During  the  churning  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  cream  had  risen  from  64®  to  63®.  The  butter  was  well  washed 
and  worked,  and  weighed  1766.6  grains.    The  color  and  taste  were  good. 
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No.  4. — Sour  milk  and  its  cream  chum^  together.  On  the  same  daj, 
28th  May,  the  milk  and  cream  churned  together,  and  half  a  pint  of  oold 
water  was  added.  It  was  full  fifty-seven  minutes  before  any  butter  appeued, 
and  before  the  churning  appeared  to  be  completed  one  hour  and  % 
minutes  had  elapsed ;  showing  clearly  that  more  time  is  required  to  chnrn 
milk  and  cream  together  than  to  obtain  the  butter  from  cream  alone.  TIk 
butter  was  diffused  in  small  grains,  and  when  washed  and  worked  as  long  s 
any  color  was  communicated  to  the  water,  it  weighed  1968  grains.  Color 
paler  than  the  last,  but  of  good  flavor. 

No.  5.— Clouted  cream  churned  alone.  On. Tuesday,  the  26th,  tJie  milk 
and  cream  of  No.  5,  were  placed  in  a  vessel  of  warm  water  until  the  tem- 
perature of  the  milk  rose  to  156^,  a  Devonshire  dairy-mtdd  asdsdog  in  tbr 
operation.  The  milk  was  drawn  from  below  the  cream  by  a  syphon,  tk 
latter  being  kept  cool  until  the  following  day,  when  it  was  churned. 

It  was  ascertained  that  by  churning  the  milk  of  Nos.  I  and  3,  a  few  mm 
grains  of  butter  could  be  obtained  on  some  occasions,  but  on  no  occasos 
from  No.  5,  so  completely  does  the  scalding  process  separate  the  butjnceois 
matter  from  the  milk.  The  butter  of  No.  5,  when  well  worked  and  washedr 
^ighed  1998  grains.    It  had  a  rich  yellow  color,  and  tasted  agreeaUj. 

Similar  experiments  were  repeated,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  Ui]g»t 
amount  of  J>utter  was  produced  by  the  Devonshire  method ;  the  next  in 
quantity  by  churning  the  milk  and  cream  together  when  a  little  acescent; 
the  third  in.  quantity  was  afforded  by  cream  kept^iill  it  was  slightly  sour. 
The  smallest  quantity  was  obtained  from  sweet  cream ;  button  nooocasoB 
was  butter  obtained  by  churning  sweet  milk  alone. 

In  order  to  decide  on  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  butter  obtained  by  the 
four  processes  previously  detailed,  sampl<$s  were  exposed  to  the  free  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 

No.  1  was  always  found  to  remain  longer  without  any  randd  taste  thin 
the  other  kinds. 

Nos.  3  and  4  were  nearly  on  an  equality — ^if  any  difference,  it  was  in&vof 
of  No.  8. 

No.  5  became  rancid  more  quickly  than  No.  3  and  No.  4. 

When  salted  for  keeping,  rancidity  appeared  in  about  the  same  order, 
commencing  in  No.  5,  or  the  butter  from  scalded  cream;  next  in  No  4, from 
some  milk  and  cream ;  then  in  No.  3,  or  sour  cream ;  and  lastly,  in  i^o,  , 
obtained  from  sweet  cream.  The  rancidity  was  supposed  to  arise  from  wip- 
ing proportions  of  casein ;  and  on  instituting  experiments  to  ascertam 
fact,  it  was  found  that  casein  assisted  in  preserving  its  fj^eshneas.       ^      . 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  overchuming,  the  cream  (^  ^  P'°  ^ 
milk  was  separated  by  a  syphon,  and  churned  in  a  glass  ?e«el.   ^®  '^^^^ 
was  formed  in  about  half  an  hour ;  but  the  chuniing  was  continued  ^ 
an  hour  longer,  when  the  butter  had  lost  its  fine,  yellowish,  waxy  ^P^^  . 
and  had  become  pale  and  soft,  while  very  little  liquid  remmned  in  ^^^     ' 
This  butter  could  not  be  washed  and  worked  until  it  t*^'^'^*?  ^hurn. 
hours  in  cold  water,  being  so  exceedingly  soft  when  taken  out  of  tli6  _  ^^ 
After  washing  it  was  pale,  rather  soft,  and  weighed  2566  S'^^^i^  Lperi- 
evidently  beyond  the  due  quantity,  when  compared  with  the  other    p 
ments  on  the  same  quantity  of  milk,  which  gave  the'  following  resul 

No.  1.  The  sweet  cream  overchumed  yielded  2566  grrins. 

No.  3.  The  acid  cream  duly  churned  yielded  2187.6  grains.  ^ 

No.  4.  The  acid  milk  and  its  cream  duly  churned  yielded  2397.5  gi» 

No.  6.  Scalded  cream  duly  churned  yielded  2671. 
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The  butter  of  No.  1  tasted  insipid,  never  became  firm,  and  soon  turned 
rancid.  It  was  found  to  yield  a  Very  unusual  quantity  both  of  casein  and 
watery  fluid,  which  could  only  be  separated  by  melting  the  butter. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  in  some  districts,  that  by  adding  hot  water  to  the 
cliarn,  more  butter  is  obtained  than  by  using  cold  water.  Experiments  made 
for  the  express  purpose  did  not  show  that  the  weight  increased  very  much, 
and  it  was  attended  with  a  perceptible  deterioration  in  quality,  giving  it 
generally  the  appearance  of  overchurning. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  above  detailed  are — . 

Ist  That  the  addition  of  some  cold  water,  during  churning,  facilitates  the 
process,  or  the  separation  of  the  butter,  especially  when  the  cream  is  thick 
and  the  weather  hot. 

2d.  That  cream  alone  is  more  easily  churned  than  a  mixture  oi  cream  and 
milk. 

3d.  That  butter  produced  from  sweet  cream  has  the  finest  flavor  when 
fresh,  and  appears  to  remain  the  longest  period  withotR  becoming  randd. 

4th.  That  scalded  cream,. or  the  Devonshire  method,  yields*  the  largest 
quantity  of  butter ;  but  if  intended  to  be  salted,  is  most  liable  to  acquire  a 
rancid  flavor  by  keeping. 

5th.  That  churning  the  milk  and  cream  together,  after  they  become 
slightly  acid,  is  the  most  economical  process  for  districts  where  butter-milk 
can  not  be  sold ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  yields  a  large  amount  of  excel- 
lent butter. 


cotton:  and  its  culture. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writcs  to  the  Fanmer  and  Planter  as  follows :  "  We 
never  could  see  the  sense  of  throwing  !^,  with  great  care,  a  high  bed  iox 
cotton,  and  immediately  set  all  hands  to  work  to  tear  it  down.  We  have 
tried  various  expedients,  but  never  found  out  how  to  plant  cotton  until  last 
spring.  For  this  we  acknowledge  onr  indebtedness  to  Capt.  Thomas  Byrd, 
of  Greenwood,  from  whom  we  received  an  implement  for  smoothing  and 
opening  the  cotton  bed,  which  does  its  work  to  perfection — a  cover  adapted 
precisely  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  opening,  leaving  your  beds  nicely 
smoothed  over,  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  and  a  scraper  to  do 
the  first  working— decidedly  the  best  implements  we  have  ever  seen.  This 
forms  a  complete  set  of  implements,  adapted  to  cotton-culture,  simple  and 
cheap,  which  any  good  blacksmith  and  plough-stocker  can  make  easily.  If 
Novice  will  try  Oapt.  Byrd's  implements,  and  not  agree  with  us,  we  will 
acknowledge  the  corn,  and  pay  for  them.  Let  us  be  understood,  we, are  not 
pufiSng  an  implement  manufacturer,  but  oflering  an  acknowledment  due  to  a 
public-spirited  planter  who  took  the  pains  to  set  us  right.  By  the  way,  while 
talking,  we  may  as  well  say  that  the  best  variety  of  cotton  we  have  ever 
plant^  is  the  •*  Calhoun  Ck)tton."  Where  it  origmated,  we  are  not  able  to  say. 
Oapt  Byrd  kindly  sent  us  half  a  bushel  of  seed,  from  which  we  have  picked 
611  pounds  of  very  beautiful  cotton.  The  overseer  counted  seventv  bolls  on 
one  stalk  not  over  knee  high.  It  is  no  humbug,  for  we  have  selected  our 
seed  for  years  from  fancy  stalks,  and  being  side  by  side,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled reluctantly  to  give  it  up.  We  trust  that  even  Broomsedge  may  be 
allowed  to  puff  a  home-made  article.  Before  closing,  we  must  dissent,  how- 
ever, from  Novice's  declaration.  Twelve  hundred  pounds  cotton  per  acre  on 
common  land — stand  or  no  stand — it  is  no  common  land  that  will  average 
seventy  bolls  of  matured  cotton  per  stalk.'' 
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DECOMPOSITION  OF  WATER  OR  STEAM  BY  HKlT. 

We  take  the  following  eitract  from  aa  exchange : 

"  But  whaterer  may  be  thought]of  these,  or  of  the  many)other  more  m* 
tifieally  accaratei  although,  perhaps,  less  practical  ezperimenta,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  water  is  sometimes  baraed,  and  barned  economicsHjf  whea 
mixed  in  small  quantities  with  carbonaoeoos  matter.  Mr.  Moses  TbompnB, 
of  Binghampton,  N.  T.,  has  lately  patented,  and  is  now,  with  cooadenbie 
ittccess,  introducing  a  furnace  for  the  burning  of  very  wet  fuel,  which  apptw 
likely  to  affect  the  mode  of  conducting  some  of  our  less  important  stesm-gtt- 
erating  processes,  and  promises  ultimately  to  succeed  in  sugar  boiling,  thin 
which,  perhaps,  few  discoveries  are  more  desirable.  Mr.  Thompson  hss  me- 
ceeded  in  burning  wet  tan,  direct  from  the  vats  of  some  of  our  lar^^est  Udim- 
ries,  and  in  generating  therefrom  an  intensely  white  heat,  sufficient  to  melt 
cast  or  wrought  iron  in  a  very  few  minutes.  In  fiict,  the  high  tempentart 
generated  and  maintained  in  the  furnaces,  and  the  means  adopted  to  attun 
Uiis  result,  form  the  main  distinguishing  features  of  the  invention.  Oaegreit 
error  in  previous  attempts  to  burn  wet  fuel,  has  consisted  in  admitting  more 
rather  than  less  air  to  the  wet  fuel.  Mr.  Thompson  constructe  his  gnto 
flomewhat  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  with  greatly  diminished  sp*^^ 
tween  the  bars,  depending  for  a  large  portion  of  the  oxygen  on  that  ietfn» 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  water.  The  process  completely  consumes  the 
fuel  without  the  production  of  smoke,  but  this  b  accomplished  only  bj  hanag 
two  or  more  furnaces  in  connection,  and  supplying  fresh  fuel  to  one  onljst 
a  time.  The  necessary  high  temperature  is  maintained  by  havingthe  fnra^ 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  boiler,  and  thickly  casing  them  withfire-ondt 
and  other  non-conducting  material^phUowing  the  flame  and  intenseij-h^f®* 
gases  to  flow  from  the  two  furnaces  into  contact  with  the  boiler  after  miffl^ 
together.  The  furnaces  are  ovens  of  brick,  somewhat  analogous  in  fo""^*^ 
more  in  temperature,  to  air  or  puddling  furnaces  for  melting  metab.  JM 
fuel  is  supplied  through  a  cavity  in  the  top  of  each  furnace,  and  is  allowed  to 
pile  itself  up  in  a  cone,  with  no  regard  to  equal  distribution  over  the  sow 
of  the  grate.  The  flame  passes  oflf  nearly  horizontally  into  a  mixing  <»*"' 
ber,  and  thence  to  the  boilers,  under  and  through  which  it  is allofred  torn 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  usually  employed  in  utilizing  the  waste  h»*«^ 
the  iron  manufacture.  One  furnace  only  being  supplied  with  l«»h  m  »  ^ 
time,  the  steam  escaping  is  sure  to  find  in  the  mixing  chamber,  wiiic 
merely  a  place  of  junction  of  the  flue  passages,  a  sufBcienily  high  ^^'^ 
to  decompose  it.  'The  grand  features  of  the  invention  consist,  £«"/»*"  ' 
fully  cherishing  the  heat  of  the  furnace  to  induce  the  P'*^"^,  V  ^^^h 
tensely  high  temperature;  secondly,  in  mixing  the  gases  from  fresh  we 
those  from  fuel  previou<;ly  well  heated ;  and,  thirdly,  in  admittit^  a  ^wy 
limited  supply  of  air.  The  degree  of  temperature  attained  ift  no^i  <»  5^ 
ascertainable,  even  approximately,  without  careful  and  expensive  expen  » 
but  the  fact  that  all  metals  introduced  into  the  flue  passages  ^^?*PP®*;  | Jj 
rapidly,  and  that  the  fire-brick  roofe  of  the  furnaces  have  an  »°<^^^^j^„ 
habit  of  fiwing  and  running  down  in-vitreous  streams,  if  proper  P^^^^ 
are  not  adopted,  argues  the  existence  of  as  high  a  temperature  as  y  ^^ 
narily  employed  in  the  arts.  The  fuel  principally  employed  ^^^°®®  IJ^oae 
thus  far  is  wet  tan,  oak  Un  being  more  suitable  than  ^^"'^^'^ .""' Kflgtion 
of  iU  greater  coherence  when  partially  consumed.    The  process  of  com 
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renders  the  mass  highly  porous,  like  honeycomb,  the  fire  percolating  it  from 
beneath  in  countless  streams,  which,  in  case  of  oak  tan,  increase  in  siae  until 
the  whole  is  consumed,  whilst  with  hemlock  the  mass  is  continually  crumbling 
down  and  stopping  the  passages.  Several  experiments  have  been  lately  made 
on  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana,  in  burning  the  roegass,  or  crushed 
cane,  direct  from  the  rails  of  the  sugar  mill.  The  only  difficulty  at  present 
apprehended  by  the  inventor  relates  Entirely  to  the  mode  q^  feeding  this 
bulky  and  trashy  material.  Several  eminent  sugar  planters  in  the  vicinity 
of  New-Orleans,  express  their  high  hopes  of  its  greatly  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  this  species  of  fael." 


THEH0R8K. 

[A.  LECTURE  upon  the  horse,  by  Mr.  Zadoc  Pratt,  has  been  extensively  pub- 
lished ;  and  in  the  former  volumes  of  this  journal,  numerous  articles  are 
found  containinp^  much  information  in  reference  to  this  noble  animal.  The 
view  taken  by  Mr.  Pratt  is,  however,  so  unlike  the  track  generally  pursued, 
that  we  have  made  the  following  abstract  from  this  lecture  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers. — Eds.  P.  L.  <fc  A.] 

**  And  now  let  me  give  you  my  idea  of  a  good  horse.  He  should  be  about 
fifteen-and-a-half  hands  high ;  the  head  light,  and  clean  made ;  wide  be- 
tween the  nostrils,  and  the  nostrils  themselves  large,  transparent,  and  open  ; 
broad  in  the  forehead ;  eyes,  prominent,  clear,  and  sparkling ;  ears,  small, 
and  neatly  set  on ;  neck,  rather  short,  and  well  set  up  ;  large  arm  or  should- 
er, well  throwvi  back,  and  high ;  withers,  arched  and  high ;  >eg?,  fine,  flat, 
thin,  and  small  boned  ;  body,  round,  and  rather  light,  though  sufficiently 
large  to  afibrd  substance  when  it  is  needed  ;  full  chest,  affording  ample  play 
for  the  lungs ;  back,  short,  with  the  hind-quarters  set  on  rather  obliquely. 
Any  one  possessing  a  horse  of  this  make  and  appearance,  and  weighing 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  pounds,  may  rest  assured  that  they  have  a  horse  of 
all  work,  and  a  bargain  which  is  well  worth  getting  hold  of.  "" 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  different  varieties  of  horses  in  foreign 
countries,  and  in  our  own. 

The  Egyptian  horse  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of'  the  African  barb. 
He  exceeds  ihe  Arabian  in  stature,  and  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  fullness 
and  heiffht  of  his  shoulders,  and  the  drooping  of  his  haunches.  The  most 
remarkaole  of  his  tribe  are  the  celebrated  ^  drinkers  of  the  wind.'*  They  are 
wiry  and  flesh  less,  and  shaped  something  like  the  grey  hound.  It  is  related 
of  one  of  these  horses,  that  he  once  performed  a  journey  of  sixty  miles,  jn  the 
hottest  period  of  a  horning  African  day,  without  the  rider's  drawing  bridle, 
or  allowing  him  to  relax  his  speed  a  single  instant,  until  the  journey  was 
completed.  The  little  African  kingdom  of  Donkala  is  celebrated  for  a  breed 
of  horses  of  large  size,  which  some  have  considered  the  handsomest  in  the 
world.  Every  attempt  to  introduce  them  into  any  other  country  has  failed, 
however.  The  celebrated  Egyptian  horses  were  also  ridden  by  the  prophet 
Mahomet  and  his  four  companions,  on  the  memorable  flight  from  Mecca,  in 
the  year  622,  and  now  known  as  the  Hegira. 

The  Arabian  horses  are  small,  only  averaijing  thirteen  and  fourte**n  hands 
high,  rather  inclined  to  be  lean,  and,  in  traveling,  they  rise  higher  from  the 
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ground  than  any  other  blood  horses,  and  gather  more  quickly.  They  ire 
generally  of  a  dappled  grey,  or  dark  brown  color,  with  a  short,  black  tail  and 
mane.  They  inually  run  wild,  and,  in  that  condition,  they  po6se«  the  great- 
est mildness  and  generosity  of  disposition.  After  they  are  domesticated,  tkv 
are  played  with  by  the  children,  hare  the  most  favored  comer  of  the  tent, 
and  occupy  a  deservedly  high  place  in  the  affectioniS  of  the  family.  ^ 
affection  seenv^  to  be  returned  with  more  than  ordinary,  sagacity,  for  it  is 
authenticated  that,  tlie  master  being  in  danger,  the  horse  has  put  forth  eveiy 
power  to  the  utmost,  and  so  strain^  his  endurance  that,  on  reaching  a  place 
of  safety,  he  has  instantly  yielded  his  life.  They  are  usually  captured  hj 
snares  hidden  in  the  sand,  by  which  the  feet  become  entangled,  and  ^ 
terrified  animal,  falling  to  the  ground,  is  made  an  easy  prey.  Tieir  amaxiiig 
speed  renders  this  the  only  method  by  which  they  can  be  taken.. 

The  Persian  horses  resemble  those  of  Arabia  in  general  appearance,  thon^ 
somewhat  larger.  They  are  esteemed  leas  highly  than  the  Arabian,  thoogli 
I  think  they  have  some  points  of  superiority. 

The  horses  of  Tartary  are  exceedingly  swifl^  even  outstripping  the  antelope ; 
though  here  their  resemblance  to  fiivorite  breeds  ceases  entirely.  They  are 
larffe  and  very  heavy-headed,  very  low  in  the  shoulder,  awkwardly  tme, 
and  very  ill-looking.  When  feeding,  one  of  their  number  ia  phiced  on  an 
eminence  as  sentinel,  and  on  the  approach  of  danger  he  starts  off,  ^^ 
following  like  the  wind.  The  fabled  flight  of  Mazeppa,  h»hed  to  the  back 
of  a  wild  horse,  u  supposed  to  be  among  the  wild  herds  of  Tartary. 

In  Turkey,  horses  ara  held  in  the  hi^est  esteem,  which  they  well  dem 
being  of  the  most  docile  and  affectionate  disposition.  They  are  ^?/^|' 
a  cross  between  the  African  and  Arabian,  and  are  full  of  fire  and  life,  with  « 
light  make,  splendid  head,' and  great  powers  of  endurance.  The  tail  of  tne 
horse  is  considered  an  emblem  of  dignity  in  Turkey,  from  the  ftd  "»»  » 
Turkish  army  once  lost  its  standard  in  battle,  when  the  leadeif  to  inspire  tne 
drooping  courage  of  his  men,  cut  off  the  tail  of  a  horse,  hoisted  it  oji  tj®*?" 
of  a  spear,  and  rallied  his  forces  to  victory.  As  a  reward,  he  '^'^^-'^^' 
tary  promotion,  the  emblem  of  which  was  a  horse's  tail.  The  rank  o 
own«|  is  known  by  the  number  of  tails  he  is  allowed,  the  highest  being t  r 
and  tne  officers  are  called  *' pachas  of  three  taib."  ,  t  j^ 

The  genuine  East  Indian  horse  is  of  small  value,  owing  to  &e  nnsni^  ^^ 
climate,  which  seems  to  be  highly  unfavorable  to  his  improvement  an 
pure  native-breed  is  small,  ugly,  and  ill-made,  heing  equally  deficient  w^^^* 
spirit^  and  endurance.  By  judicious  and  repeated  <^®®^°S*>  *"^f  L  into  ' 
care  in  obtaining  healthy  stock,  a  species  of  horse  has  been  ^"''^"j^j  ^ni 
the  country  which  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other,  '^^^^'^^^e, 
most  continued  pains  are  necessary,  however,  or  they  will  soon  a^^  ^^^ 

The  European  horses  will  next  engage  our  attention.  One  ot  ^^^^^^ 
beautiful  is  the  Spanish,  or  Andalusian,  which  originated  itora^  ^, 
horse,  the  only  fault  being  that  the  head  is  large  in  proportioa  to  ^^. 

the  mane  is  thick,  long,  and  graceful ;  the  ears  long,  and  the  J^f  ^^^nce 
mated.  The  Italian  horses  are  very  large  and  finely  shaped ;  wiey  ^^^  ^^^ 
highly  esteemed,  but  are  now  principally  used  fof  carriage  ho  ^^^  ^^^ 
heavy  cavalry.  Danish  and  Swedish  horses  are  stout  and  ^®",  '^jQ^t  Eo* 
and  inelegant  The  Dutch  and  Gehnan  horse  is  preferred  *°^Ypowerfflli 
rope  as  a  draught  horse.  The  Russian  horse  is  large  limbed  ^  ^^|,i^hly 
with  long,  stiff  hair,  standing  out  from  the  body,  and  is  ^^^  .^  rf  t^^ 
esteemed.  The  French  horses  differ  much  according  to  the  PP^^gogUsh 
country  from  whence  they  come ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  ot 
and  American,  to  which  I  shall  now  invite  your  attention. 
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The  native  English  horses,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  virere  very  small, 
though  serviceable,  and  only  commanding  low  prices.    . 

After  that  time,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  breed  of  horses  most  in  de- 
mand was  the  Spanish  Jennet,  and  they  were  imported  for  all  purposes  of 
pageantry  or  war.  The  aristocracy  had  their  coaches  drawn  by  the  ffray 
Flemish  mares,  which  were  thought  to  trot  with  peculiar  grace,  and  which 
endured  better  than  others  the  labor  of  drawing  the  lumbering  and  heavy 
vehicles  of  that  period  over  the  then  rugged  and  unpaved  streets  of  London. 
The  very  cortimon  proverb  of  "  the  gray  mare  is  the  better  horse,"  applied  to 
those  families  where  the  wife  is  supposed  to  rule  the  house,  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  the  great  preference  given  to  the  gray  Flemish  mare  over  the  best 
horses  of  England.  The  celebrated  English  hunter  is  supposed  to  have  de* 
rived  its  origin  from  a'  cross  between  the  race-horse  and  some  heavy  Spanish 
chargers,  brought  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  they 
have  ever  since  formed  a  distinct  class. 

With  regard  to  the  horses  of  America,  we  learn  that  large  numbers  were 
brought  over  by  the  early  Spanish  and  English  discoverers.  The  first  were 
imported  by  Columbus,  on  his  second  voyage,  in  1493.  The  first  brought 
to  any  territory  now  belonging  to  the  United  States,  were  landed  in  Florida, 
in  1527,  by  Oabaca  de  Yaca.  They  were  allowed  to  run  loose  during  the 
dissensions  that  followed,  and  multiplied  to  an  almost  incredible  extent, 
especially  in  South  America 

The  wild  horses  found'in  North  America,  when  the  West  was  first  explored, 
were  moi'e  hardy ;  they  were  of  Spanish  extraction,  and  had  been  brought 
into  use  by  the  natives  to  a  great  extent,  though  many  wild  herds  of  immense 
numbers  still  roam  freely  over  the  prairies  of  our  western  territories. 

The  race  of  horses  which  ori^nated  those  now  used  in  this  Country,  and 
in  Canada,  were  imported  from  various  nations. 

In  1600,  one  horse  and  six  mares  were  brought  to  Virginia  from  England. 
In  1825,  a  few  Dutch  horses  from  Holland  were  imported  into  New-Nether- 
lands, now  the  State  of  New- York.  In  1604,  M.  L.  Escabot  brought  the 
first  horse  into  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  then  known  by  the  Indian  name  of 
Aca<lia.  The  first  horse  brought  into  Massachusetts  was  from  England,  and 
was  imported  by  Francis  Higginson,  in  1629.  In  16^8,  they  existed  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  Louisiana.  The  Indians  on  Bed  River,  in  Texas,  used 
thewi  in  1690.  The  early  French  settlers  in  Illinois  had  them  in  considerable 
numbers  in  1750. 

The  same  vessels  brought  over  the  first  importations  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine,  and  they  have  increased  so  as  to  form  a  most  astonishing  portion  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  West  Indian  horses  may  properly  be  classed  with  those  of  America, 
and  they  generally  exhibit  the  characterising  marks  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  island  belongs. 

The  Canadian  horses  are  of  French  origin,  and  to  this  stock  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  trotting  horses  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  marked  pecu- 
liarity of  thd  Canadian  horse  that  he  always  trots,  as  the  Arabian  horso 
always  canters.  Other  breeds  exhibit  all  the  peculiarities  of  movement,  in- 
cluding the  trot,  canter,  and  amble,  but  the  Arabian  horse  never  trots,  and 
the  Canadian  rarely  canters.  Beside  the  trotting  horse,  we  are  indebted  to 
Canada  for  many  of  the  most  serviceable  specimens  of  the  cart  and  dray 
horse,  of  their  size,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  this  State,  in  Vermont,  and 
other  sections  on  the  Canada  line,  they  are  met  with  in  great  abundance." 
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CORN,    RYE,    AND    INDIAN-BREAD. 

We  have  been  resolved  into  a  committee  for  a  special  report  on  this  r&j 
important  brancH  of  the  great^^nilinary  art,  and  if  our  readers  do  not  mAs- 
stand  and  act  discreetly  in  reference  to  it  hereafter,  it  is  not  oar  faoit. 

We  profess  to  speak,  in  the  following  passages,  ex  cathedra^  and  if  olben 
do  not  succeed  in  their  earlier  experiments,  they  must  try  again : 

OORN-BRBAD   AS   MADE   AT   ORKBN's,   CHAMBEBS-flT.,  K.  T. 

Take  7  pints  yellow  corn-meal,  3  pints  wheat  flour,  and  mix  tb^-jn  well  to- 
gether ;  then  6  eggs,  well  broken,  2  cups  melted  butter,  and  a  little  salt  skI 
sugar  to  suit  the  taste.  Put  this  mass  together,  and  mix  with  milk  to  mh 
a  batter  about  the  consistency  or  stiffness  of  paste  prepared  for  drop-eake. 
Then  dissolve  three  teaspoons-full  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  same  of  9id$\ 
pour  it  upon  the  mass,  stir  it  in  thoroughly,  and  dip  it  at  once  into  pass,  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

CORN-BREAD   AS   MADE   AT   CROOKB*,   CHATHAM-8T.,  N.  Y. 

Take  I  quart  of  milk,  3  eggs,  beaten,  butter  half  the  siie  of  an  egg,  cream 
tartar,  1  teaRpoonful,  salt  and  sweeten  to  your  taste.  To  this  add  ooni-mau 
to  make  a  paste  about  the  consistency  of  griddle-cakes ;  put  in  pan  imiseah 
ately,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

BOSTOK  BROWK-BRXAD. 

To  make  this  article,  take  of  best  yellow  corn-meal  two  parts ;  of  nDboW 
rye-meal  (the  rye  should  be  screened  before  grinding)  one  part;  partially 
wet  and  mix  the  corn-meal  with  hot  water,  then  add  the  rye  and  the  ye«»*> 
(hop-yeast,  one  pint  to  nine  quarts  .of  meal,)  and  thoroughly  mix  with  mow 
warm  water,  if  necessary,  to  make  a  mass  neither  hard  nor  soft,  ^°*J^ 
enough  to  be  transferred  with  care  by  the  hand  from  the  kneadiD^f-troiigh  to 
the  pan  ;  then  let  it  stand  till  it  begins  to  show  signs  of  rising ;  put  it  into  the 
pans,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes  if  it  is  cot  •*  rising"  too  fast,  then  pn 
it  to  bake ;  if  in  a  brick  oven,  six  hours  will  be  none  too  many ;  if »  *  ^^" 
mon  stove  or  range,  care  must  be  had  not  to  bum,  and  bake  from  ^^^^ 
six  hours  according  to  size  of  loaf.    The  heat  should  be  moderate  iaer  m 
first  two  hours,  but  steady  ;  keep  up  a  soalduag  heat  after  the  t^D^'^® 
browned  properly.  . 

Many  people  use  three  quarts  or  pounds  of  rye-meal  to  five  *1**^ 
pounds  of  corn-meal,  which,  we  think,  are  the  best  proportions  for  p^J*»       ! 
England  «  rye  and  indian."    S.  D.  Ostrander,  ^oston  brown4)i«ad  ^^^ 
this  city,  378  Bleecker  street,  uses  2  parts  rye  to  4  of  coin-meal,  an<l  »^ 
yeast,  adding  a  little  molasses  to  a  part  to  suit  the  taste  of  customers. 
much  molasses  is  worse  than  none  for  most  people.  ^^^ 

But  we  next  give  the  receipt  which  we  would  set  forth  as  making  a  W»*J 
article  than  all  the  brown-bread  ever  baked  in  the  city  of  ^*^"*,    fte- 
course,  bakers  only  imitate  the  "  real  original"  article  made  by  the  do 
wives  of  Yankeeland.    It  will  be  perceived  that  we  still  bold  on  op 
milkf  and  thouajh  a  large  proportion  of  this  bread  is  mixed  with  water     ;» 
we  go  for  this  liquid  as  a  valuable  improvement: 
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REAL   NEW-ENQLAND   BfiOWN- BREAD. 

Take  equal  proportions  of  sifted  rje  and  Indian  meal,  mix  them  well  together ; 
add  half  a  tea-Ksup-fuU  of  molasses,  and  two  gills  of  good  yeast,  to  about  three 
quarts  of  the  mixed  meal.  Wet  this  with  good,  new  milk  sufficient  to  make 
a  dough  that  can  easily  be  worked,  eren  with  one  hand.  For  economy's 
sake,  milk  that  has  stood  twelve  houre,  and  from  which  the  cream  has  been 
taken,  may  be  a  substitute  for  the  new  milk ;  or  water  which  has  been  pressed 
from  boiled  squash,  or  in  which  squash  has  been  boiled,  is  a  substitute  much 
better  than  pure  water.  But  warm  water  is  more  commonly  used. .  The  in- 
gredients should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  stand,  in  cold  weather,  for  twelve 
hours  ;  in  warm  weather  two  hours  may  be  sufficient  before  baking. 

If  baked  in  a  brick  oven,  a  three-quart  loaf  should  stand  in  the  oven  all 
night.  The  same  quantity  in  thrue  baking-pans  will  bake  in  about  three 
hours. 

Serve  this  warm  from  the  oven,  with  good,  sweet  butter,  and  we  could  fast 
upon  it  every  morning  for  breakfast,  from  January  to  December. 


STEREOSCOPES— ME.    MASOHER'S    PATENT. 

We  took  occasion,  last  month,  to  notice  the  new  form  of  stereoscopes,  pa- 
tented by  Mr.  Mascher,  of  Philadelphia,  by  means  of  which  daguerreotyped 
peisons  are  made  to  appear  in  a  most  wonderfully  life-like  form.  \Ve 
have  since  seen  another  form,  designed  for  views  of  natural  scenery.  This  is 
as  neat  and  compnct  as  those  before  described,  being  scarcely,  thicker  than  a  , 
common  leather  dHguerreotype-case,  and,  perhaps,  double  the  size  of  those 
for  one-quarter  pictures.  The  eflfects  on  representations  of  natural  scenery 
are  equally  beautiful  as  in  the  case  of  the  living  form.  Buildings,  trees,  hills, 
and  other  material  objects,  stand  out  in  the  boldness,  and  grandeur,  and  dis- 
tinctness of  reality.  These  pictures  are  photographic,  and  may  be  had  either 
an  paper  or  on  gla<8.  Those  on  paper  are  very  fine.  Among  these  we  have 
seen  are  the  GirarcT College,  in  Philadelphia,  High  Bridge,  nei^r  New- York,  the 
Capitol  at  Wa&hington,  part  of  the  White  House,  Niagara  Falls,  the  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  VVn^hington's  Tomb,  the  Coliseum,  etc.  These  are  only  $3 
a  dozen.  Others  arn  taken  on  glass,  and  are  absolutely  superb.  The  Capi- 
tol at  Washington,  fur  example,  looms  up  before  you  in  all  its  massive  pro- 
portions, with  all  its  ornamentations,  its  roughnesses,  etc.,  like  the  real 
structure.  These  are  $18  a  dozen.  Paper,  on  glass,  so  as  to  be  transparent, 
at  |6  a  do»Bn,  are  very  fine — nearly  equal  to  the  best.  The  stereoscopic  case 
itself  i^  only  $2,50.  Those  who  love  elegant  luxuries,  and  those  who  would 
patronize  real  genius,  in  these  its  most  useful  discoveries  and  inventions,  should 
order,  then,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  optical  instruments.  We  wish  our 
finances  would  all>w  us  an  entire  set  of  those  on  glass.  These  have  a  fine 
e&ct  in  the  evening,  before  a  bright  lamp,  or  gas-light.  In  using  the  paper 
photographs,  the  light  should  fall  brightly  on  the  picture. 

Many  of  our  rea<  lers  may  have  seen  similar  results,  in  a  less  elegant  form, 
by  means  of  glass  leii«<es  in  a  large  case,  in  connection  with  coarse  engravings, 
or  as  they  are  arrHiigi>d  in  Barnum^s  Museum,  round  the  sides  of  the  room. 
Those  are  either  p  tiutings  6t  engravings.     Saddler's  cosmoramas,  that  are  so 
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very  beautiful,  and  excited  so  long  and  bo  widely  the  attentioQ  of  dtizeDsmd 
strangers,  in  his  rooms  on  Broadway,  are  produced  by  nmilar  prooeaus, 
though  his  pictures  are  yastly  &a&  than  those  in  the  Museum.  In  thu  little 
case,  which,  with  the  series  of  pictures,  a  gentleman  could  carry  in  his  coat- 
pocket,  one  may  ha?e  a  set  of  cosmoramas  onJhis  own  parlor-table,  and  if  be 
loves  beauty,  they  will  not  lie  there  forgotten  or  uncared  for.  Every  olkr 
will  be  invited  to  look  at  them ;  and  at  a  party,  when  material  for  convena- 
tion  runs  low,  scandal  being  used  up  and  worn  threadbare,  these  little  repre- 
sentations of  the  grand,  or  great,  or  beautiful  scenes,  made  interesting  bj 
historic  incident,  or  hj  a  personal  visit,  in  times  gone  by,  will  be  regardri 
with  peculiar  satisfaction. 

Do  not  forget  Mr.  John  F.  Mascher,  408  North  Second  street,  Philadelplua. 

A  notion  of  this  invention  was  given  in  the  March  number  of  5»tfi««D»* 
Journal, 

We  will  order  and  forward  to  any  subscriber  who  wishes  them  the  stfk 
he  may  select. 


rOft     TlIK    PLOUOD,    TRB    LOOM,    1.NO    THB    AlfVIU 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  seen  some  notices  on  the  above  subject  in  yonr 
periodical,  and  thinking  a  few  remarks  on  the  weather  the  last  season  might 
be.  interesting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  your  wide-furrowed  Plow,  I  subjoin 
a  few  facts : 

The  summer  of  1854  was  extremely  dry — ^a  great  and  wide-spread  dewth 
of  all  the  products  of  the  earth  :  the  corn  did  not  ear,  the  oats  did  not  fill| 
and  many  fields  were  mowed  for  fodder  ;*  the  grass  did  not  seed,  the  hay  jras 
short  of  nourishment,  and  takes  one-tbird  more  to  winter  the  stock  thin 
usual. 

Hay  will  coinmand  any  price  demanded — $20  per  ton  [$5  a  usual  pnc^ 
we  suppose. — Eds.]  is  paid,  and  cattle  starving.  All  edibles  for  man  or  beast 
are  scarce  and  dear.  I  have  kept  tables,  and  noted  the  range  of  the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  for  some  twenty  years.  Once  in  this  lime,  previoiB  to 
the  Cth  last  September,  the  mercury  is  recorded  100^  ;  that  daj,  fi«i  Sep- 
tember, at  12  o'clock,  the  mercury  rose  to  104**  above  zero.  Professor  l. 
Thompson,  of  Burlington,  was  at  my  study.  I  requested  him  to  step  ouUn^ 
look  at  it,  which  he  did,  and  hung  one  he  had  with  him  by  the  side  of  mmfi^ 
that  soon  rose  to  104,®  and  both  to  100°  at  1  o'clock;  barometer,  -8,5U. 
About  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  wo  had  a  shower  with  thunder  and  Ligh  wind,  wmcn 
prostrated  many  fruit-trees,  fences,  and  some  buildings.  *     \\Atk 

The  winter  has' been  moderate  for  our  high  latitude,  except  a  few  cold  aa  - 
The  20th  December,  the  mercury  fell  to  35°  below  zero,  as  cold  withm  <)n^  j! 
i^rcQ  as  it  has  been  in  this  locality  for  twenty  years.  December  22a»^ 
mercury  stood  at  20°;  23d,  at  30«  below  zero;  25th,  at  sunrise, it  st<^^ 
at  34°  above  zero,  and  would  range  as  high  as  38°  at  sunrise  occasionally, 
tlio  morning  of  the  Cth  of  February,  1855,  the  mercury  was  26^  n^n,  lo^^ 
sunset,  24°  ;  the  most  tedious  day  last  winter — a  stinging  N.  "  •  ^  ' 
Wednesday,  the  'Tth,  at  sunrise,  the  mercury  stood  at  38°  below  ^e^^ 
coldest  morning  for  twenty  years,  or  since  I  kept  a  thermometer.  1°  ^\^ 
localities  in  the  state  it  stood  at  40°  below  zero.     The  9th  of  February,  ^ 
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mercury  rose  to  11<=>  above  zero.  April  2d,  high,  south  wind,  snow,  and 
wind  all  day ;  and,  until  noon,  the  3d,  the  roads  were  blocked  up  with  snow 
worse  than  at  any  other  time  through  the  winter.  Blue-birds  made  their 
appearance  the  4tli  of  April,  and  robins  the  6th  of  April,  1854.  Both  birds 
were  seen  by  me  on  the  6th.  The  Louisville  river  cleared  of  ice,  last  year, 
the  13th;  this  year,  tlfe  lYth.  Shower,  with  thunder,  the  18th,  at  sunset. 
Plowing  was  commenced  the  19th ;  last  year,  the  20th. 

At  this  time,  the  weather  is  rather  favorable — snow  mostly  gone  on  low 
lands ;  the  mountains  and  hills  mostly  covered.  Itain  is  needed  to  start  the 
grass.  Aeiel  Hunton. 

Hyda  Park,  April  22d,  1866. 
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MORRISrS  IMPROVED  BUCKET  FOR  CHAIN-PUMPS. 

The  annexed  engravings  illustrate  an  improvement  in  the  bucket  for  the 
common  chain-pump,  patented  by^dmund  Morris,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Janu- 
ary d,  1855.  This  bucket  makes  an  entire  change  in  the  chain-pump,  alter- 
ing it  from  a  mere  lifb-pump,  which 
loses  its  water  the  moment  you 
cease  to  turn  the  crank,  into  a  suc- 
tion pump,  that  retains  the  water, 
and  which  a  single  turn  of  the  crank 
will  cause  to  discharge  at  the  nojs- 
zle.  Its  construction  is  extremely 
simple,  while  its  cost  is  probably  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  iron  disk, 
as,  no  matter  how  deep  the  well, 
only  two  of  these  buckets  are  re- 
quired to  be  in  the  log  at  the  same 
time,  while  the  iron  disks  occur 
every  few  inches.  These  numerous  disks  being  dispensed  with,  the  chain  is, 
therefore,  much  lighter. 

Figure  2  is  an  iron  casting,  having  a  shank  at  A,  at  each  end,  by  which 
to  rivet  it  to  the  chain.  It  is  supplied  with  two  flanches,  C  C,  of  equal  di- 
ameter, and  these  flanches  are  connected  by  a  cone,  B.  A  ring  (1^  inches 
in  outside  diameter)  of  india  rubber,  D,  figure  1,  is  stretched  over  one  of  the 
flanches  on  to  the  cone,  and  fills  up  the  space  between  them,  or  very  nearly 
so,  as  seen  in  figure  1.  This  figure  represents  the  bucket  complete.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  inside  of  the  flanches,  where  they  join  the  cone, 
are  hollowed  out,  so  that  the  ring,  when  compressed  by  the  passage  up  the 
pump  log,  can  partially  contract  itself  into  this  hollow  space,  from  which  it 
escapes  as  soon  as  the  bucket  emerges  from  the  log,  and  recovers  its  original 
elasticity.  The  bucket  also,  when  ascending  the  log,  will  force  the  ring  down 
to  the  base  or  thickest  part  of  the  cone,  thus  causing  a  very  trifling  amount 
of  expansion  of  its  diameter,  or  just  enough  to  make  a  perfect  air-tight  fit^ 
and  a  consequent  vacuum,  like  the  piston  of  a  syringe.  As  the  upper  bucket 
escapes  from  the  log,  another  one  should  enter  at  the  bottom.    Water 'is  the 
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lubricator  for  gum,  as  oil  is  for  metal ;  there  is,  consequeDtlj,  a  yerj  small 
amount  of  friction. 

These  buckets  possess  the  merit  of  not  wearing  out  the  log,  nor  themselTei 
They  will  last  many  years,  and  should  the  rings,  from  any  cau^  require  re- 
newing, a  new  set  can  be  put  on  in  fire  minutes.  All  the  old  pump  dot 
in  use  can  have  the  old  buckets  replaced  with  these,  the  same  geariog  vt 
sweriog  in  both  cases.  The  bucket  which  is  to  receive  the  ring  can  be  cut 
at  any  country  foundry,  and  the  patentee  can  furnish  the  rings  at  a  Terj 
small  price.  No  change  of  weather  affects  the  elasticity  of  the  rings,  as  the 
gum  is  vulcanized  expressly  for  the  purpose.  It  would  be  difficolt^  to  con- 
struct a  pump  which  works  more  accurately. 

Particulars  may  be  learned  by  addressing  the  patentee. 


NEW     SBWINO-MAOHINE. 


Wk  present  our  readers  with  a  representation  of  a  novdty  in  tbe  "'*®  ^ 
sewing-machines.     This  is  entirely  different  from  those  so  videlj  bwwn  an 
so  extensively  used.     The  inventor  is  F.  R.  Robinson.    It  h«  since  been  m 
the  hands  of  Howard  &  Davis,  the  well-known  clock  and  gold-balance  manu- 
fecturers,  and  in  their  establishment,  under  the  supervision  of  8.  R-  Rop«^  *  ' 
new  needle  and  some  other  improvements  have  been  added.   The  ®^*1^° 
all  communicated  by  a  cam  on  the  shaft,  to  which  is  attached  the  ^*°  ^ 
wheel,  as  shown  in  the  cut    By  the  revolution  of  the  cam,  the  two  arms,   • 
verging  from  a  common  axis,  are  elevated  and  depressed.    At  the  ^.^^'^l? 
of  each  arm  are  placed  the  needles. ,  The  needles  are  a  cariosity  m  tn    • 
selves,  being  hollow,  and  in  each  is  a  piston.     As  the  under  arm  ^^^  ^^ 
a  shoulder  on  the  piston  of  that  needle  meets  a  stop ;  the  needle  ^^ 
passed  through  the  cloth — the  eye  of  the  needle  is  opened  by  ^^^f^^^ 
of  the  piston,  and  then  receives  the  thread ;  as  the  arm  retires,  the  ey 
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closed,  and  the  thi-ead  is  carried  down  through  the  cloth — the  thread  ren- 
ders through  the  needle's  eye  loosely,  and  is  left  ready  to  be  received  by  the 
upper  needle  in  its  descent,  when  it  is  again  taken  through  the  cloth  in  an 
upward  direction  by  the  ascending  arm.  Thus  the  thread  is  passed 
through  and  throughUhe  cloth,  and  l^e  stitch  is  formed  the  same  as  by  hand. 
The  needles  on  the  ends  of  the  arms  are  adjustable  (by  a  set-screw)  from 
right  to  left,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  any  size  of  stitch  may  be  obtained  that 
is  desired,  either  a  back  or  forward-stitch.  la  fact,  any  through-stitch  that 
is  taken  by  hand  is  produced  on  this  machine ;  even  the  whip,  or  over-and-, 
over-stiCbh.  The  sewing,  by  this  invention,  has  no  under  thread  by  shuttle 
or  spool.  ^  A  single  thread  is  only  used.  The  sewing  can  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  best  of  hand  production,  except  by  its  mechanical  accuracy.  By  a 
Tery  simple  arrangement,  any  required  degree  of  tension  is  obtained ;  and  by 
the  turning  of  a  screw,  the  seam  can  be  fastened  off,  just  as  by  a  woman,  at 
the  beginning  and  ending.  This  is  the  only  machine  which  makes  the  same 
stich  that  is  made  by  the  seamstress  with  her  needle. 

As  a  specimen  of  ingenuity  and  workmanship,  we  think  them  well  worthy 
of  examination ;  and  those  who  want  the  best  work  with  the  least  labor  had 
better  look  into  them,  and  see  for  themselyes. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  circular  issued  by  the  patentees : 

"This  new  sewing-machine  is  respectfully  recommended  to  public  notice, 
and  an  examination  of  its  work  and  merits  solicited. 

This  machine  actually  sews,  threading  Us  own  needle,  and  the  single  thread, 
passing  through  the  cloth  each  time,  forms  the  stitches  the  same  as  by  hand, 
(without  loop  or  chain,)  but  with  that  regularity,  precision  and  rapidity, 
attainable  onfy  by  machinery. 

With  very  slight  changes  in  the  position  of  the  needles,  (by  the  turning 
of  a  screw,)  each  machine  will  produce  any  and  every  variety  of  through- 
stitch  that  can  be  made  by  hand,  and  with  any  required  degree  of  tension. 
The  seam  \a  fastened  at  each  end  as  readily  as  in  hand  sewing. 

It  is  applicable  for  sewing  on  any  fabric ;  requires  no  special  manufacture 
of  silk  or  thread,  the  same  kind  and  the  same  quantity  being  used  as  needed    . 
for  the  same  stitch  by  hand,  and  no  ripping  or  unraveling  of  the  work. 

The  gain  in  the  use  of  this  machine  over  hand  work  is  not  less  than  six 
TiHES  in  quantity  ;  while  in  quality  it  can  not  be  approached* 

They  are  manufactured  with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy,  very* easily 
operated  and  understood,  and  can  be  used  with  less  expense,  and  with  less 
requirements  for  repairs,  than  any  other  machine  now  before  the  public. 

Tailors,  olothing  dealers,  habit  and  mantilla  makers,  ladies'  boot 
and  SHOE  manufacturers,  and  all  interested  in  obtaining  the  perfection  of 
Viewing  by  machinery,  are  particularly  invited  to  examine  this  new  and  inge- 
nious invention. 

The  advantage  it  possesses  over  all  other  machines,  in  the  ability  of  vary- 
ing the  stitch  according  to  the  work  required,  will  sufficiently  recommend  it 
as  the  best  for  family  use. 

Ample  printed  directions  and  extra  needles  are  sent  with  each  machine, 
and  they  are  securely  packed  for  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

They  are  all  set  up  and  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  box. 

Price  $150.  Orders  should  state  for  what  kinds  of  work  they  are  desired, 
that  suitable  needles  may  be  furnished." 
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AMES'S  POLYGRAPH  NEW  WRITING  MACHINE. 

Wb  have  seen  a  machine,  recently  patented  hy  Mr.  Nathan  Ames,  a  lawyer, 
of  Saugus,  Mass.,  the  purpose  of  whico  is  to  write,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
two  copies  of  any  document,  and  with  about  the  same  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  a  single  one  could  be  written  in  the  usual  manner.  Any  kind  of  paper 
.may  be  used,  which  can  be  written  upon  by  a  common  pen,  and  with  the 
name  ink  that  is  used  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  writing.  One  is  not  an  im- 
pression from  the  other,  but  both  copies  are  alike,  written  by  separate  pens, 
and  each  one  is  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  th^  other,  the  hair  lines,  heavy  strokes, 
dec.,  being  the  same  in  both ;  and  both  as  much  under  the  control  of  the 
writer,  and  exhibiting  all  the  elegances  of  penmanship,  as  by  the  use  of  a 
steel  or  quill  pen.  If  this  is  not  an  immense  stride  in  useful  inventioDSi 
applicable  to  common  l>usines8  affairs,  we  are  very  much  in  error.  No  law- 
yer who  has  contracts  or  bonds  to  write,  of  which  duplicates  are  required, 
will  be  without  one  for  a  week,  after  he  knows  the  abilitus  of  this  instru- 
ment.   It  would  pay  for  itself  in  its  first  fifty  pages. 

Below,  we  present  a  diagram  of  this  invention.  A  and  A',  in  figure  1, 
tire  two  parallel  surfaces,  either  of  the  size  of  letter  paper,  or  foolscap,  or 
other  desired  form  and  dimensions,  and  about  one  inch  and  a  half  apart 

Fig.l 


Between  A'  and  the  bottom  of  the  machine  is  also  a  space  of  about  an  inch. 
and  a  half.  These  plates  may  be  of  wood,  metal,  or  glass.  In  ihe  machines 
now  in  operation,  plate  glass  is  used,  as  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  uniform,  and 
not  liable  to  warp.  They  are  kept  in  position  by  end  and  bottom  pieces,  (as 
represented  in  the  engraving,)  which  may  be  of  wood  or  any  other  material. 
Int©  the  right  hand  side  of  one  of  the  end  pieces,  a  rod,  E,  about  nine 
inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  bent  as  represented  in  the 
engraving,  is  inserted,  so  that  it  swings  horizontally  and  freely  upon  its  point 
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of  iosertioD.  To  the  end  of  this  is  also  hinged  another  smaller  or  lighter 
rod  or  wire,  G,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  which  also  swings  horisson- 
tally  upon  its  point  of  connection  with  the  rod,  E.  To  the  end  of  the  rod, 
G,  is  also  hinged  anpther  rod,  I,  which,  at  a  few  inches  from  its  point  of  con- 
nection with  the  rod,  G,  divides  itself  into  two' parallel  prongs,  J  J,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  apart.  At  the  ends  of  these  prongs,  and  at  right  angles 
with  them,  two  pens,  O  O,  are  inserted.  These  are  so  adjusted  as  that  their 
points  are  precisely  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  two 
parallel  plates.  From  the  diagram,  it  is  evident  that  each  pen  will  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  niotion.  If^  then,  a  sheet  of  pap^r  be  placed  on  each  plate, 
the  writing  which  is  done  upon  the  upper  surface  will  be  exactly  reproduced 
upon  th^  lower.  The  elasticity  of  the  wires  is  such  that  the  slightest  pres- 
sure will  bring  the  pens  down  upon  the  paper.  '  By  an  arrangement  of  the 
inkstands,  D  D,  upon  one  of  the  end  pieces,  both  pens  can  be  inked  at  the 
same  time.  To  hold  the  paper  firmly,  a  metal  ferule  or  strap,  B,  is  laid  at 
one  end,  and  held  byslignt  springs  at  the  ends,  a  little  above  the  plate. 
The  paper  being  placed  beneath,  the  bar  is  pressed  down  upon  it,  and  held 
fast  by  the  button,  C.  The  lower  sheet  is  held  in  like  manneir  by  a  wooden 
bar,  H,  which,  by  means  of  rods  and  spiral  springs,  is  pushed  down  simul- 
taneously with  the  upper  strap,  B.  The  whole  arrangement  and  operation 
will  be  eompreheaded  at  a  glance. 

The  pens  are  inserted  through  a  split  in  the  ends  of  the  prongs,  R  R,  and 
held  fast  by  little  rings  or  collars  on  the  prongs.  They  can  be  changed  or 
adjusted  in  a  moment.  Any  pens  will  answer,  but  fountain  pens  are  prefer- 
able, on  account  of  the  greater  quantity  of  iuk  they  hold.  The  pen  handle 
is  secured  to  the  upper  prong  by  two  loops  of  wire,  forming  a  universal  joint, 
(in  mechanical  effect  exactly  like  the  ball  and  socket  joint.) 


Fl^^  2 


It  is  obvious  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  prongs,  and  the  number  of 
writing  surfaces,  the  number  of  copies  can  be  increased  at  will. 

Figure  2  represents  an  apparatus  in  which  the  writing  is  all  done  upon  the 
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8Ame  surface,  instead  of  being  done  upon  parallel  aurfaoes.  Small  viiei^ 
B  B,  bent  at  right  angles  at  the  ends,  L  L,  and  there  inserted  into  the  vrit- 
ing  surface  or  b^  plate,  so  as  to  swing  freely  in  their  sockets,  are  also  bent 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  at  right  angles  at  the  other  ends.  These  other 
extremities  are  connected  tc^eUier  by  a  wire,  0,  the  sanfe  length  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  points,  L  L.  To  these  extremities  also  are  hinged  two 
other  wires,  D  D,  which,  at  their  farther  ends,  are  also  bent  upwards  at  right 
angles,  as  represented  in  the  engraving.  These  upward  bends  of  the  wiies 
are  passed  through  small  boles  in  a  light  hollow  steel  rod,  £  £  K  To  ths 
rod  are  attached  the  pens,  P  P,  in  the  same  manner  as  described  in  .figure  1. 
All  these  wires  swing  horizontally  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  with  bo  per 
ceptible  friction.  The  wires,  B  B  and  D  D,  may  be  about  six  or  nine  indies 
in  length,  according  to  the  size  of  the  machine;  the  rod,  E  £  £,  of  SQJ 
length  required.  The  pens  must  be  as  (ar  apart  as  the  width  of  the  sheets 
to  be  written  on.  The  pen  handle  is  attached  to  the  bar  in  the  same  manoer 
as  in  figure  1. 

When  not  being  written  with,  the  spring  of  the  wires,  D  D,  will  lift  the 
points  of  the  pens  a  little  above  the  surface  upon  which  the  paper  is  pliced. 
The  slightest  pressure  brings  them  down  upon  the  paper.  The  same  arrange- 
ment for  holding  tlie  paper  is  used  as  in  figure  1.  The  inkstands, II,  are 
the  same  distance  apart  as  the  pens,  which  will  thus  be  inked  simultaoeooslj. 
From  the  engraving,  it  vvill  be  seen  that  a  third  pen  might  be  inserted  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  bar,  £  £  £,  so  as  to  make  three  copies  at  once.  This  is 
entirely  practicable ;  but  usually,  two  copies  are  sufficient ;  and  instead  of  a 
third  pen,  a  small  screw  rod  there,  is  found  to  be  useful  in  reffulating  the 
pens,  so  as  to  insure  their  always  touching  the  paper  together,  la  this  mar 
chine,  as  in  the  other,  a  writing  surface  of  plate  glass  is  found  to  be  the  best 
With  both,  one  of  the  copies  can  be  taken  in  a  book,  by  inserting  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  open  volume  mto  the  space  beneath  the  glass,  and  tanung 
the  next  sheet  down  upon  it 

In  either  apparatus,  the  whole  actual  mechanism  consists  of  the  wires  afid 
the  sockets  upon  which  they  swinff.  The  rest  is  made  up  of  ^^.P^^^fr 
inkstands,  the  writing  surfiioes,  and  the  arrangement  for  copying  in  a  bo^- 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  contrivance  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end,  wherein  there  would  be  less  friction,  or  greater  ease  of  movement 

This  apparatus  may  also  be  applied  to  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  piao^ 
and  drawings  of  various  sorts,  m  a  much  better  style  than  is  possible  with 
eoppying-presses.  Old  plans,  nearly  worn  out,  may  thus  be  renewed.  It  ^^1 
be  made  in  a  very  economical  manner,  or  finished  as  an  omameotai  piece  of 
furniture  for  a  parlor  or  library.  It  may  be  so  compact  as  to  be  carnedjeiy 
conveniently  in  one's  trunk,  as  he  travels.  For  reporters  it  saws  haJf,  or 
more  of  the  labor  and  the  time,  which  is  to  them  a  matter  of  gre**^^' 
portance.  The  cost  is  considerably  less  than  of  a  good  letter-copying  P*^^ 
We  should  judge  that  it  can  not  exceed  ten  to  fifteen  dollars. 

Harvey  Brown,  Esq.,  No.  121  Nassau  street,  has  the  disposal  of  tw 
'  rights,  and  the  sale  of  machines,  or  the  orders  may  be  sent  to  this  once. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  invention  as  one  of  gf^t.  value. 
It  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  From  the  experiments  we  haTP  niM*» 
we  prefer  the  first  form.  Perhaps  a  longer  trial  would  change  our  opinion- 
It  occupies  less  surface  on  a  table,  but  perhaps  the  lower  pen  does  not  so  ex- 
actly exhibit  the  variations  of  pressure  applied  by  the  hand,  to  the  opp^i 
we  witness  in  the  use  of  the  second  form. 
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Princb^s  Protean  Fountain  Pen,  Patented  1866. — We  are  now  writ* 
ij^g  with  an  instrument  bearing  this  appellation.  It  is  a  capital  invention. 
We  do  not  know,  from  experiment,  how  long  it  can  be  used  without  being 
*^  dipped  into  the  ink,'*  iind  probably  may  not  acquire  such  knowledge  very 
soon.  We  have,  thbs  far,  in  feet,  written  only  three  or  four  pages  of  letter 
sheet,  at  one  sitting ;  but  we  are  told  that  this  pattern  will  write  "six  hours" 
without  replenishing  the  ink.  It  will  write  long  enough,  at  any  rate,  and  for 
aught  we  can  discover,  it  works  admirably.  We  have  been  among  the  faith- 
lees  in  respect  to  such  an  invention,  but  mpst  confess ^urself  highly  gratified, 
so  far,  with  its  action.  The  contrivance  for  regulating  the  flow  of  ink  is  very 
simple  and  very  ingenious.  A  well  finished  gold  pen  is  applied  to  the  bandies 
which,  being  hollow,  is  the  fountain,  and  is  of  a  material  (Goodyear's  Patent) 
not  acted  upon  unfavorably  by  the  ink.  It  requires  a  "fluid"  free  from  sedi- 
ment ;  and  with  this  proviso,  any  of  the  various  inks  may  be  used  with  it. 
The  electric  spring  of  the  pen,  in  writing,  acts  upon  a  metallic  spring,  which 
<»iifies  a  greater  or  less  rapid  flow  of  the  ink.  Hence,  this  flow  is  propor- 
tioned acoording  to  the  quantity  required  by  the  style  of  the  hand  employed. 
The  common  size  costs  (3.    Office,  8  Appleton's  Buildings,  348  Broadway. 

Oil-Socket  and  Screw-Pluo. — ^Alfred  C.  Garratt,  M.  D.,  of  Hanover, 
Mass^  has  recently  invented  an  oil-socket  and  screw-plug  for  lubricating  car- 
riage-wheels, which  is  highly  spoken  of.  By  means  of  this  simple  apparatus, 
inserted  in  the  hub  of  any  carriage,  cart  or  artillery,  the  axle  can  be  cleaned 
and  oiled  without  removing  the  wheel. 

Dr.  Garratt  has  secured  a  patent  for  his  invention  for  this  country  and 
Europe.  He  is  now  negotiating  with  our  government  to  have  it  applied  U) 
artillery  and  all  public  vehicles. 

It  is  stated  that  by  means  of  this  apparatus,  the  wheels  of  the  heaviest 
ordnance,  by  land  or  on  ship-board,  eould  be  oiled,  without  the  labor  of  re^ 
moving  them,  and  also  with  the  saving,  in  all  cases,  of  oil  now  wasted  when 
poured  upon  the  naked  axle. 


HEW  EHGLISH  PATEHT8. 


INGRAU^  OAST-STEEL  RIFLE  BARRELS  AND  BULLET  MOULDa 

The  use  of  round  shot  is  altogether  a  delusion.  It  is,  indeed,  such  a  gross 
misconception,  as  could  never  have  arisen  but  for  an  excess  of  apathy  and 
inattention  to  the  subject,  and  its  very  obvious  requirements.  The  spherical 
form  of  projectiles  presents  difficulties  and  defects  throughout  both  the  man? 
ufacture  and  use  of  the  shot  Spheres  are  by  no  means  nice  things  to  cast 
The  greatest  care  of  the  moulder  will  not  alw^s  insure  accuracy  of  shape, 
as  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  successful  repx^uction  of  the  pattem^s  con- 
tour are  wholly  wanting.  Then,  when  the  naked  shot  is  fired  from  the  gan, 
whatever  irregularities  there  may  be  in  its  form  exercise  a  most  powerfully* 
deranging  influence  upon  the  aim.  And  even  if  the  shot  were  truly  spheri- 
oal,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  true,  even  traverse  would  be  obtained,  as  the 
explosive  action  does  not  necessarily  give  a  perfectly  central  driving  pressure. 
Hence,  in  addition  to  the  severe  battering  of  the  gun's  bore,  we  have  the 
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total  deraogement  of  tbe  aim  whid  eDsues  from  the  last  rebound  of  the  sliot 
at  the  mQszle. 

The  cjiindro-coDoid  obviates  all  this.  It  is  easy  to  cast  with  accuracy, 
and  its  elongated  form  affords  it  a  good  guide  along  the  bore,  rendering  it 
independent  of  all  irregularities  of  shape,  and  any  side  action  of  the  explosion. 
Tbe  substitution  of  the  cylindro-conoid  for  tbe  sphere  has  the  additional  ad- 
vantage, that  it  provides  an  easy  means  of  getting  at  tbe  proper  weight  for  a 
given  size  of  shot.  The  regulations  of  the  Ordnance  as  to  the  weight  of  tbdr 
spherical  shot  are  excessively  stringent,  so  much  so,  that  few  founders  can 
meet  their  requirements.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  tbe  sphere,  being  a  form 
with  which  no  liberties  can  be  taken,  the  adjustment  of  the  shot's  waght 
most  be  through  the  specific  gravity  of  the  iron  alone ;  and  as  the  density  of 
the  metal  varies,  to  some  extent,  in  every  locality,  difficultieis  on  this  point 
will  always  be  oppressive.  But  whatever  form  we  choose  for  the  shot,  ve 
must  resort  to  clothing,  b<Hh  as  a  protection  for  the  bore,  and  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  accuracy  of  the  flight,  and  the  effective  length  of  rang^.  This 
clothing  is  possible  under  various  forms.  A  cup-piece  of  leatbeh  or  cheap 
pasteboard  may  be  pasted  upon  one  end  of  tbe  shot  for  this  purpose.  If  ^ 
the  rear  end  of  tbe  shot  this  cup- piece,  which  would  also  be  a  wadding,  wonld 
leave  the  shot  on  quitting  the  muzzle,  so  as  to  offer  no  impediment  to  the 
flight  If  at  the  front  end,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  easy  separation 
of  the  dothin^-cap ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  dividing  the  cup-pieee  into 
sections,  whi(£  are  merely  held  together  by  some  slight  tie,  or  connection, 
safficient  to  retain  the  cap  in  form  until  the  gun  is  charged.  When  the  shot 
emerges  from  the  muzzle,  the  pieces  of  the  tap  separate  and  fly  off. 
•  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  intends  to  adopt  some  such  <x)ntrivance  as  this,  has 
been  most  successful  in  making  effective  shot  on  his  **  guide-winged  ^  pnn- 
dple.  A  shot  of  this  kind,  made  lately  at  Kilmarnock,  to  fit  a  10-inch  gnn, 
is  80  inches  long  from  base  to  apex,  and  it  weighs  314  pounds.  The  thici- 
ness  of  the  meuillic  shell  is  1^  inch,  and  it  is  bored  out  to  a  length  of  24 


_j  give  one  turn  in  50  feet  of  flight. ^. 

tbe  purpose;  most  rifle-mtkers  have  erred  by  giving  too  much  tarn,  to  the 
great  increase  of  the  atmospheric  resistance. 


SLATER  AND  TALL'S  WOOD- WORKING  MAOHINEBT. 

Mr.  Thomas  Slater,  the  optician,  well  known  for  his  valuable  invenlioM 
in  connection  with  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  electric  ligh^  ^^ 
Mr.  Joseph  Tall,  a  tool-maker  of  acknowledged  ability,  have  lecenuy  coi^ 
bined  their  endeavors  for  the  improvement  of  the  wood-worker's  ^'^  T^^ 
the  most  satisfactory  result    The  particular  subject  which  they  have  ta 
in  hand  is  the  manufacture  of  joiners'  and  carpenters'  planes,  by  the  « 
set  machinery,  in  such  way  that  peculiar  accuracy  in  the  work  is.securea, 
conjunction  with  great  rapidity  of  production.  *  ^ 

Messrs.  Slater  and  Tail's  invention  comprehends,  firstly,  an  ^^^^^^ 
of  machinery  for  cutting  the  parallel  sides  of  the  blocks  out  ^^ J     j^ 
planes  are  to  be  formed  ;  and,  secondly,  machinery  for  mortising  the  wP" 
cavity  into  which  the  plane  iron  is  fitted. 
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Fig.  1  of  our  engravings  is  a  side  elevation,  and  ^g.  2  Ms  a  plan  of  the 
macbioe  for  cuttings  the  parallel  sides  of  the  blocks  out  of  which  the  planes 
are  lo  be  formed. 


The  working  parts  of  this  inachine  are  supported  bj  the  cast-iron  bed,  a, 
similar  to  an  ordinary  lathe-bed,  and  upon  this  bed  is  situated  the  transversa 
slide-rest,  b,  which  carries  the  rough  blank,  c,  between  the  two  revolving  cir- 
cular cutters,  D.  These  cutters  are  composed  of  a  number  of  steel  segments, 
with  serrated  or  toothed  edges,  bolted  on  to  metal  discs,  b.  The  edges  of  the 
cutters  next  the  block  are  slightly  dished,  or  inclined  inwards,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  smooth  cut,  (reQ  from  marks.  The  holding  discs,  e,  are  screwed, 
or  otherwise  secured  upon  the  ends  of  the  respective  spindles,  f,  which  work 
on  the  headstocks,  a,  standing  up  from  the  bed,  a.  These  spindles  may  be 
/".riven  by  belts,  and  are  fitted  with  suitable  fast  and  loose  driving-pulleys. 
The  block,  c,  out  of  which  the  plane  is  to  be  made,  is  secured  firmly  upon 
the  slide-rest  by  the  screw-clamps  or  brackets,  i,  and  is  traversed  forward  be- 
tween and  against  the  two  circular  cutters  by  turning  the  hand- wheel,  J,  on 


the  front  end  of  the  horizontal  screw  spindle,  k,  which  spindle  revolves  in 
collar  bearings  at  each  end  of  the  slide-rest  frame.  The  distance  between 
the  cutters  is  varied  according  to  circumstances,  by  adjusting  the  headstocks 
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on  the  bed,  a,  in  the  manner  adopted  in  ordinary  iatbea.  The  «dei  of  &< 
block  having  thus  been  cut  perfectly  smooth  and  parallel,  it  i&  UkeD  out  of 
the  clamps,  and  turned  so  as  to  present  the  other  two  uncut  sides  to  the  «^ 
of  the  cutters,  the  slide-rest  in  the  meantime  having  been  brought  back  again 
to  its  original  position^  in  readiness  for  the  second  traverse  of  the  block.  TIk 
four  sides  of  the  block  having  thus  been  cut  perfectly  smooth  and  panitet^it 
may  be  removed  to  one  of  the  mortising  machines,  for  the  j^urpoaeof  hanBg 
the  angular  cavity  for  the  iron  cut  therein.  These  circular  cutteis  are  obri- 
ously  applicable  for  grooving  moulding-plaoes. 


Thistle  Paper.     Lord  Bebrisdalv,  London.     Patent  dated  Julj  8, 
1864. — Whilst  India  and  other  tropical  regions  have  been  traveraed  in  MarA 
of  a  plant  to  be  used  {n  place  of  rags  in  the  paper  manufacture,  Lord  fieme- 
dale  has  turned  his  attention  nearer  home,  and  has  selected  the  ooiDmoa 
thistle  as  the  most  suitable  plant  for  his  purpose.     His  ioveotion  relates  to 
the  application  and  use  of  the  common  thistle,  or  Oarduus,  as  it  is  tffmedj 
according  to  the  botanical  classification  of  Linnaeus,  in  the  maonf^ctore  or 
production  of  pulpy  material  from  which  paper  is  to  be  made,  as  veil  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  fibrous  material  for  texUle  purposes.    All  the  ranetiei 
of  the  thistle  plant  are  applicable  for  the  purposes  of  this  invention,  bntrDora 
parUcularly  the  large  Scottish  thistle,  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  manj  ptfjj 
of  the  British  isUnds,  attaining  a  great  height  and.  thickness  of  stem.   Saeb 
thistles  furnish,  in  each  plant,  a  large  amount  of  long  fibre  of  greU  tenacit;, 
and  which,  when  duljr  prepared,  is  most  excellently  suited  for  the  prepawtioB 
of  a  powerfully  cohering  paper  pulp,  as  well  as  for  use  in  textile  mannfactarWj 
In  adapting  the  thistle  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp,  the  plant  is  wed 
either  in  a  green  or  dried  stiite.    If  employed  in  its  natural  green  cooditioOf 
it  is  cut  or  gathered,  and  at  once  beaten  or  broken  up  by  any  suitable  roe- 
'  chanism,  such  as  is  used  in  the  primary  treatment  of  the  "flax  plant,  so  as  to 
disintegrate  the  fibrous  or  ligneous  matter.    During  this  breaking  treatment, 
the  mucilaginous  and  aqueous  matter  present  is  washed  clear  awaj,eiiBer  bj 
pure  water,  or  by  an  acidnlous  solution,  or  by  any  other  economical  and 
effective  cleansing  agent     When  the  thistle  stems  are  thus  fully  ^.^ 
disint^rated,  the  resultant  fibrous  mass  is  worked  up  or  nwoerated  m  va 
usual  manner,  for  the  production  of  a  pulp  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  p»[^- 
.   maker.    This  pulp  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  either  "°°"?^ 
or  commingled  with  other  materials  already  in  use  for  making  ?*f^'     ... 
routine  of  manufacture  into  p^er  of  the  pulp  is  similar  to  that  P^"?     T^i^ 
the  ordinary  rag  pulp,  or  it  may  be  varied  as  the  properties  of  the  ims 
may  suggest.     The  thistle  fibre  being  strong,  the  paper  made  from  it  is  o 
great  tenacity,  the  fibres  cohering  well  together  in  the  paper  ^^^^^  ^ 
being  worked  up  with  very  little  loss  from  washing  away.    The  fiDf«8 
also  of  good  color ;  hence,  paper  of  a  fair  color  may  be  made  from  them^ 
out  bleaching,  and  if  bleaching  is  resorted  to,  a  very  good  white  ^J/^^J 
tained  at  a  slight  expense.     The  mucilaginous  or  gummy  matter  diswog^ 
from  the  fibres  may  be  collected  and  applied  in  the  manufacture  of  gj^  ^ 
glutinous  matter,  or  it  may  be  otherwise  rendered  commercially  '*|"*^|^jg 
as  still  further  to  economise  the  thistle  manufacture.    In  applying  "^^r* 
plant  to  the  manufacture  of  textile  materials,  the  fibres  are  pnman^J  p 
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pared  m  the  manDer  already  described,  and  then  subseqaently  treated  ac- 
cording to  theexisUng  textile  processes — such,  for  instance,  as  are  adopted  in 
the  flax  manufacture,  the  thistle  fibre  being  closely  allied  to  the  fibre  irom 
the  flax  plant,  as  regards  its  general  characteristics.  Being  strong  and  of 
good  staple,  the  thistle  fibre  is  particularly  well  suited  for  &e  spinning  and 
^eanng  processes. 


MISOELLANT. 


Hurd's  Hair  RkstorsbI — Jud^ng  from  the  numerous  certificates  of 
well-known  persons,  attesting  the  efficacy  of  this  article  in  not  only  keeping 
the  bead  clean,  and  preventing  the  hair  falling  off,  but^in  actually  producing 
a  Dew  growth  of  hair  on  bald  heads — even  in  some  cases  after  several  years 
of  baldness,  we  can  but  believe  that  it  possesses  restorative  properties 
scarcely  found  elsewhere,  and  think  that  persons  wishing  to  preserve  their 
hair,  or  produce  a  new  growth,  would  look  in  vain  for  a  better  article  for  that 
purpose.  \ 

Wht  do  Tsbth  Deoat  ? — In  a  short  paragraph  on  this  subject,  our  friends 
of  the  Scientific  American  say :  "It  is  our  opinion  that  if  more  coarse,  hard 
biscuit  were  eaten  in  early  life,  to  exercise  the  teeth,  they  would  be  less 
liable  to  early  decay .^  We  think  so  too,  beause  such  an  application  of  force 
would  eject  them  from  their  sockets  before  they  had  ^*  much  <^  a  chance"  to 
^  decay.'*  But  the  idea  of  exercising  teeth  is  as  novel  to  us  as  would  be  the 
«;iercise  of  toe  and  finger  nails.  We  don't  think  that  is  quite  up  to  the 
proper  standard  of  a  ^  scientific "  oracle. 

OziBR  Willow. — ^The  first  person  who  attempted  to  cultivate  this  profita- 
ble crop,  systematically  and  successfully,  in  this  country,  it  is  said,  is  Mr.  John 
Reed,  of  Staten  Island.  At  this  time,  Dr.  0.  W.  Grant,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  cultivator.  He  grows  nearly  a  hundred 
Tarleties. 

Georgia  Marble. — ^Two  specimens  of  marble— one  of  beautiful  white 
eolor,  almost  translucent,  of  a  very  fine  grain,  and  susceptible  of  very  high 
polish ;  the  other  variegated,  and  exceedingly  beautiful — have  been  disco- 
vered in  GassviUe,  Georgia. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


WwTWAHD,  Ho  I    The  Voyaobs  and  ADvicNTURn  or  Sia  Ahtas  LnaH  Kmoar.    By 
Cbarlxs  Kingslbt.    Boston :  Ticknor  A  Fields,  1855. 

Kingsley,  who  is  the  author  of  "  Alton  Looke/*  ^,  has  here  opened  a  Hew  vein 
for  himselit  to  the  working  of  which  he  has  brooght  all  the  skill  he  has  manifested 
on  other  occasions.  It  ii^  86  far  as  we  know,  a  vein  untouched  by  an]^  other  hand. 
It  brings  before  us  the  oountry  life  of  the  middling  classes  in  England,  in  the  age  of 
Uisabeth,  when  the  knight  errantry  of  the  past  was  dying  away,  or  rather  was 
breathing  its  own  spirit  of  daring  and  advent  ore  into  the  more  practical  life  which 
"WM  dawning  upon  Mankind.  We  are  introduced  here  to  Raleiffh,  not  as  the  court* 
ier,  but  as  the  general  and  voyager,  to  Edmund  Spencer,  Drake,  Frobisher,  Haw- 
kiss,  and  many 'others  whose  names  the  world  wUl  not  willingly  let  die.  The  soen« 
changes  from  England  to  the  wilds  of  South  America,  with  an  interlude  in  Ireland, 
and  after  adventures,  many  and  woBderful,  doses  with  the  events  attending  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  Armadar>-a  grand  finale.  The  least  successful  part  of  the 
work  is  the  love-story,  which,  of  course,  accompanies  the  grander  acts^  yet  thii^  too^ 
is  not  without  interest 
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Teb  Govpletb  Works  op  Shaxsfbari,  inclnding  his  Pl&ji,  Poems,  and  Life,  from  tta 
Original  Text,  aarefuHy  collated  and  compared  with  the  editions  of  Ksight,  Bil* 
lowell,  and  Collier.  With  Historical  Introdnotions  and  Notes,  ezpUastoiT  ni 
critical.    Illustrated,  Ac    Published  by  Martin  A  Johnson,  91  Walkei^.N.  T. 

A  new  edition  of  Shakspeare  may,  to  some  of  oor  readers,  appear  nmieeesttryiki 
we  tbiok  otherwise,  and  for  sereral  reasons.  Among  these  reasons  are  Uie  tut 
that  every  new  edition  probably  multiplies  his  readers;  and  another,  still  more  i» 
portant.,  which  is  applicable  not  to  all,  out  to  this,  we  have  as  yet  no  elegsnt  Ameii- 
ean  edition  of  this  great  writer.  Shakspeares,  indeed,  we  have,  in  one  volomf,  vii 
type  to  ruin  thousands  of  ejes,  and  in  more  than  one,  in  which  the  defeete  are  only  tki 
more  conspicuous.  This  edition  is  in  quarto  form,  and  it  is  an  elegant  editioiL  Thi 
whole  exscution  is  elegant^  whether  paper,  or  printings  or  engravingi  There  fiO 
be  about  ff>rty  numbers,  each  26  cents,  and  each  having  a  handsome  itlustntion. 

No.  1  has  an  engraved  title-psg^,  and  an  elegant  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  stutoobm 
hy  scenes  and  characters  illusti  aUng  his  play^  In  the  2d.  is  a  fnll-I^ngth  portnitrf 
Forrest  as  *'  HamWt,"  a  good  likeness.  In  the  8d,  a  soene  from  "Moch  Ado  AM 
Nothing.**  In  the  4th,  likenesses  of  Charlotte  and  Susan  Oushman,  as  in  "  Romeoua 
Juliet^**  Act  8,  Scene  5.  In  the  6th  Anne  Page  and  Slender,  A/c  The  eBgnrtn|i 
•  are  executed  in  a  very  superior  manner,  and  the  publishers  deserve  'acxleDiir*  pj 
tronage.  Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  to  order,  if  SI  cents  and  postage  is  codONd 
to  us  or  the  publishers. 

PaAoncAL  Landsoapx  GARDcriNG.  with  Reference  to  the  ImpTovcmentofBDrtlB**- 
idences.  giving  the  General  Principles  of  the  Art,  with  full  Directiooi  for  PUnting 
Shade  Tretfs,  Shrubbery,  and  Flowers,  and  Laying  Out  Grounds.    By  0.  M.  Kb* 
Cincinnati:  Moore,  WilsUcb,  Keys  <k  Co.,  1866.    828  pp.    Price,  $1,50. 
The  title  of  this  book  explains  its  purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  ahly  snd  foDjctfj 
ried  out    The  first  part  is  an  exposition  of  the  theory  and  practical  o?^^^^ 
landscape  gardening  as  an  art  of  design  and  taste.    The  second  explsins  its  swpM^ 
tion  to  plei*8ure  grounds,  the  farm,  cemeteries,  etc.     Direction^  for  the  btchea  pf' 
den  are  added.    Twenty-two  illustrations  are  given.     Mr.  Kern  shows  that  o'*  J"PJ* 
rior  advantages  for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  subject  hsye  I"*  j*! 
neglected.    This  volume  is  full,  thorough,  judicious,  and  well  worthy  the  notice  w  *"  ■ 
owners  of  rural  dwellings.    It  is  for  sale  by  0.  M.  Saxton. 


Db  Bow's  Rkvikw  fob  ApBiL.^This  number  contains  the  usual  amonst  of  cnffw 
information,  nndor  the  heads  of  *^  Literary  and  MisoellaneouB,"  "  AgrietiltBre  saa 
Horticulture,"  "Home  and  Foreign  Commeree,"  "  Minina,  Manufaokorft, »m lawj 
nal  Improvementa,*'  and  "Edoeaiion."    Among  the  articles  are  "^*^°!;    j;.-. 
Union ;"  "  Practical  Effects  of  Emancipation,"  by  D.  J.  McCord,  of  South.^X' 
"Selection  of  Seed  in  Agriculture."  by  J.  W.  Scott  of  Ohio;  "  P«Wic  I>tht«  w^?^ 
oorities;"  "Sugar  Trade  of  the  United  Sutesf  "Southern  Convention  ^^J[^\^ 
leans;"  •O.immon  Schools  and  Universities,  North  and  South,"  *^' '*\Jn!L  from 
is  again  devoting  his  entire  energies  to  the  work,  and  urges  pf®'"P"*'?:^jmniben 
subscribers,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  their  number.    He  can  snppljthe  we        ^^j 
of  any  seiiee  from  the  beginning,  or  a  digest  of  the  whole  work,  in  thr^^  it  ii  s 
umes,  for' $6,  postage  free.    Address,  New-Orleans  and  Washisgton  W- 
favorable  season  to  subscribe.  ' 


PoTirAii's  MoNTBLT.-— This  popular  magazine  is  now  published  ^y^JJ^^^eiid 
Edward,  who  have  become  the  proprietora,  with  anew  eoitorial  ^*P*'*°^*^ ^-j^jcitfB, 
from  Mr.  Putnam  assures  us  that  "  in  all  departments  of  elegant  ^*^"']^gj,^  thi 
popular  instruction  and  amoeement,  the  new  management  has  ^'*^^  T^hsvi 
promise  of  most  hearty  co-operation  from  the  best  writers;"  «<i*"**^ .  jjj^t  tisf 
.  no  hesitation  in  assuring  the  readers  and  contributors  of  the  "''^^^j  tint  tb* 
may  rely  with  entire  confidence  upon  the  future  eharaoter  of  the  work,  »  ^^ 
only  change  will  be  for  the  better.  It  will  continue  to  have  oar  o«  ^ir  qi^^  a 
ration,  and  all  orders  for  the  trade  will  be  supplied  by  us  as  hcretowr^ 
before  10  Park  Place. 


NEW  books:  701 


Mx&BiB  England.  Travels,  Descriptions,  Tales,  and  Historial  Sketches.  By  Oraos 
Gkirnwood.  TweWe  Illustrations  hj  Devereax,  and  Vignette.  Boston:  Tick- 
nor  A  Fields,  1865.    261  pp. 

Grace  Greenwood  needs  no  commendation  from  us.  This  handsome  volume  is 
lioDorable  to  the  publishers,  and  is  worthy  the  eminent  author.  The  selection  of 
topics  is  ezeeUent  These  are,  Stratford  upon  the  Avon,  Newstead  Abbey.  Sherwood 
Forest,  Nottingham  Castle,  Warwick  Castle,  LiDcoln  Cathedral,  and  York  Minster; 
Kenil worth  Castle,  London  and  the  Tower,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  new  Palace 
of  Westminster.  Under  the  Tower,  we  have  Ladies  Jane  and  Catherine  Grey  and 
Arabella  Stuart 


Tax  Flowxr  Oabdin;  or,  Breck's  Book  of  Flowers.    By  Joseph  Brsck.    Second 
ihoosand.  \  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  <&  Co.,  185L 

Mr.  Breck  ia  a  gentleman  of  education  and  large  experience.  He  formerly  edited  the 
New- England  Farmer,  and  the  Horticultural  Redeter.  He  is,  also,  ana  for  many 
yeare  has  been,  one  of  theprominent  members  and  an  officer  of  the  Massachusetts 
UorticuUural  Society.  We  regard  his  opinions  as  worthy  of  especial  attention, 
vbile  his  years  of  careful  observation  and  constant  practice  entitle  him  to  the  respect 
of  the  wisest  and  most  successful  We  commend  this  book  especially  to  those  for 
whom  it  was  more  especially  designed,  the  amateur  and  the- unpractised. 


Tom  PbAOTiOAL  Famr,  Flowkr,  Ain>  Ybobtablb  GAftDKNm*s  Ooicpanion,  witb  a  Calen- 
dar. By  Patetck  Nkill,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E,  etc  ;  adapted  to  the  United  Statea 
from  the  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Improved  by  the  Author.  Edited  by  G. 
Kmerson,  M.  D.,  Editor  of  Johnson's  Farmers'  Encyclopedia.  With  Notes  and  Ad- 
dibionn,  by  R.  G.  Pardee ;  with  elegant  Illustrations.  New- York :  C.  M.  Saxton  ds 
Co.,  1866.    402  pp. 

This  is  a  good  book,  with  well  executed  engravings.  We  have  not  had  time  for  a 
thorough  examination,  but  a  partial  reading  has  given  us  a  very  favorable  opinion  of 
its  n^rita.    We  shall  notice  it  further  hereafter. 


Thk  Amrbioan  Faurr  Book.  By  S.  W.  Oolk.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  <fc  Co.,  1864. 
Twentieth  thousand. 

This  little  manual,  of  288  pages,  contains  multum  in  oarvo— viz:  directions  for 
raiakig,  propagating,  and  raauagins^  fruit-trees^  shrubs  ana  plants,  and  a  description  ^ 
of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit,  with  numerous  engravings.  On  these  subjects,  Mr.  Col^ 
WAS  excellent  authority,  and  he  condensed  into  this  little  volume  the  results  of  many 
years'  experiments  and  observation.  Its  extensive  sale  shows  the  estimation  in  whioin 
It  ia  properly  held  by  the  public. 

Sabbath-Morning  Readings  on  the  Old  Testament.  By  Rev.  Jobv  CuinaNG,I>.D., 
F.  R.  S.  £.,  etc.  The  Book  of  Levitious.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  <fe  Co.,  1855. 
847  pp. 

'Hie  works  of  this  eminent  author,  who  has  no  equal  in  this  department,  have 
passed  more  than  once  under  our  notice,  and  with  our  unqualified  approbation.  This 
volume  ia  worthy  of  the  previous  issues.  No  work  withm  our  knowledge  can  take 
the  place  occupied  by  this  series. 

Tax  Daily  Life;  or.  Precepts  and  Prescriptions  for  Christian  Living.  By  Bev 
John  Cumming,  Era    John  P.  Jewett  <fe  Co.,  Boston.    2*79  pp.      • 

This  volume,  by  the  author  of  the  preceding,  is  intended  for  "  those  who  are  busy 
by  day,  and  very  weary  at  eventide, — a  very  numerous  class, — for  whom  **  we  re- 
quire, not  arid  dogmas,  however  orthodox;  but  warm  joys,  sustaining  strength,  cheer- 
ing hope^  and  inspiring  expectations ;  we  need,  also,  direction,  guidance,  encourage- 
Blent.'*  How  well  this  idea  is  carried  out,  those  familiar  with  this  learned  author 
need  not  be  informed. 
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Turn  PsAcricAL  Lakd-Daaineb  ;  «  Treatise  on  Drainiog  Land,  ete.  KnmeroQ^lr  1I1» 
tr«ted.  By  J.  Monk,  Land«oape  Oardener.  New-Tork :  G.  M.  Saztun  A  Co.,  ISH. 
186  pp. 

Thi«  is  a  good  treatise  on  a  moat  important  anbject    Mr.  Mann  is  Yell  Tenedii  \ 
this  department,  and  has  produced  a  book  worthy  of  general  attention.  The  diM* 
tions  are  fall  and  generally  judieioos,  and  quite  saffieient  fs  a  guide  to  any  ftms. 
Our  readers  may  notice  other  references  to  this  rolume  in  this  or  in  future  nmnbci 


Tbk  Daily  Moxnoa ;  being  a  portion  of  the  Scripture,  an  Anecdote,  and  s  Vene  of 
a  Hymn,  for  every  day  of  the  year.  By  Rev.  Jobk  Allbit.  WiUi  an  Introdnelioi^ 
by  Rev.  S.  N.  Kirk.    Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  A  Co.,  185ft.    219  pp. 

This  little  volume  is  handsomely  printed,  and  the  plan  is  well  carried  oat  At 
introduction,  of  only  five  pafes^  is  worth  the  price  of  the  bo<^ 

All  these  publioationa  of  Jewatt  and  Co.  are  in  the  uaual  exoellent  style  of  tbt 
efficient  house. 


A  BoT*8  Advbmtubxs  iir  the  Wilds  or  Australia  ;  or,  Herbert's  Kote  Book.  Bf 
WiLUAH  HowiTT.     With  Illustrationa    Boston:  TicknordFields»  18^5.   359pp. 

Our  younff  author  says. on  his  first  page,  "things  are  very  fond  of  fl>iog  io  ^ 
country,  The  squirrels  fly ;  the  grassooppers  fly ;  the  mice  fly ;  and  I  see  all  Mrti 
of  seeds  flying  at  a  great  rate.  I  shall,  therefore,  let  my  thuughta  and  obscrntioai 
fly  on  paper  to  old  lln^land,  for  it  is  an  old  proverb  that  *at  Rome  yoo  DQstdd  h 
the  Romans  do.^ "    This  light»  pleasant  style  is  ^^aracteri^o  of  the  vdame. 


NEW    MtlSIO. 

HoBAOB  Watbis,  888  Broadway,  whose  advertisement  of  Pianos,  Ac,  his  b«« 
publiBhed  in  this  Journal,  continue  his  pubUoatioDs  of  mu»ic  as  usual  Among  m 
latest  are  "4.ight  and  Shade,"  by  Oscar  Oomettant.  "LeTrcfle  Walta»  PuU^Jw 
Schotti«h ;"  and  among  the  vocal  pieces,  **The  Pireman's  Heart  is  Bold  *°*^ /^.  . 
very  .Uking  song ;  "  Twilight  is  Chasing  the  Last  Beams  of  Day,"  simple  and  pretty; 
«  One  Day  Out,"  a  sea  song ;  *  Mary's  Beauty,"  **  Our  Boys,**  Ac  * 
*  Wif.  Hall  A  Sow  issue  among  their  new  pieces,  "The  Miner's  Tribute  JM*  ^ 
J.  A.  Fowler;  ** Rigoletto,"  Opera  de  Verdi;  ballad.  "La  Donna  e  Mobile,  by  "• 
V.  Wallace ;  and  among  the  vocal  pieces,  "  Music  Murmurinjrs  in  the  "^^  3 
Wallace,  adapted  by  Jarvis,  song  and  quartette,  very  beautiful,  25  eento;  ^' 
Dell,"  by  Wurtzel,  with  variations  by  Wm.  lucho,  rather  diiBcol^  hniyerj gooa, 
"The  Wild  Tiadatton,"  ballad,  by  Chas.  Jarvis,  very  pretty  and  simpla 


ZilBt     of    Patents     Issued 

raoir  fvb.  27,  to  apbil  8,  1856. 


Geo.  C  Allen,  of  Key  West,  for  improvement 
In  laaohinet  for  clesning  sisal  hemp  and  stripping 
•Md  fhMn  broom  c<%o. 

John  Allen,  of  New*Tork,  for  improTement  in 
ore  boats. 

J.  J.  Anderson,  of  Beaver,  Peon.,  for  improve- 
ment In  cook  Btores. 

Harmon  W.  Ballerd,  of  Burlington,  VC,  for  im- 
provement in  springs  for  wagons. 

Wm.  Ballauf,  and  Fred.  Wnrth,  of  Cinolnnati, 
•  for  ImproTeiDedt  in  gvards  for  door  locks. 


B.  a  Bwiywd,  of  PbihdilpW*.  fM  ■>*  «** 


for  bresat-plBS,  Ace. 


rW.StSB* 


Nehtmfaih  B.  Ch«a^  sad  ^^^If^^^^^  ii 
era,  of  WDkinsoaviUe,  Mass.,  for  imprwtmm 
band  cnltiralars.  ^  ^ 

Cfcaries  Cram,  of  Hodsoo,  A*  Impw""*" 
prooea^es  ftr  making  bread.  iwipiw 

Bene Charl«a Pemoton. •"i^^'SSr;  wri* 
CbarloB  TharmejrsBem<«f^^'*,|J*;"!iioU. 
prorement  In  tr«itlDg  iUb  for  »»«"»^  ■",^  ^. 

folios  C  Dickey. of Ssr«WSprii«?»' 
proyemaat  in  harnass  sadoJe-tfeeP. 


LIST  OP  PATENTS  ISSUED. 
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P.  A:  GleaaoD,  of  Rome,  N.  T.,  for  maohine  for 
ouUing  mitre  and  other  Joints. 

Bobert  B.  Oorsach,  of  N.  Y.,  for  direct  double- 
aetliig  bydraallc  sceiun  pump. 

Ouy  H.  Hubbard,  of  Shelbunie  Falls,  Mass.,  for 
Improved  auger  handle  fattening. 

Marcufl  P.  Hyde,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  for  im- 
provement in  eoda  water  apparatus. 

G«H>.  Marts,  of  Pottarllle,  Ibr  ImproremeBt  in 


.  W.  Powellj  of  Tnsearora  Valley,  Penn., 
for  ImpruTed  mill  for  grinding  and  bolting  sumac 
Jesae  Reed,  of  Marshfteld,  Maes.,  for  ImproTe- 
menta  In  eteering  apparatus. 

Newton  D.  Robina,  of  Edinbnrgfl,  Ind.,  for  Im* 
proTemeot  in  the  combbiatlon  of  an  air  chamber 
water  cooler  and  force  pump  in  soda  fountains. 

Bd  ward  Rice,  of  Canandaigua,  for  improvement 
in  railroad  car  coupling. 

John  W.  9mith,  and  John  S.  Gallagher,  Jr.,  of 
Waabington,  for  improved  flre-plaea 

Jottn  i^tainthorp,  of  Buifolo,  for  Improvement  in 
machines  for  making  candles. 

litDus  Stewart,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  construeting  saw  plates 
and  8«tiing  teeth  therelu. 

Wm.  L.  Whittaker,  of  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
for  ioaprovem«nt  in  maeblnaa  for  stofflog  horse 
ooUara. 

John  Williams,  for  improved  arrangement  of 
exhaast  plpss  in  locomotive  enginea. 

William  W.  Willis,  of  Orange,  Masa,  for  Im- 
proved mode  of  eztraetlog  stumps. 

Ylryil  Woodcoek,  of  Swanzey ,  New-Hampshire, 
for  inaprovement  in  the  arrangement  of  deslts  in 
sobool-rooms. 

Dexter  H.  Ohamberlain,  of  West  Rozbary,  as- 
signor CO  Henry  Woodward,  of  Boston,  Mms,  f  ^r 
improvement  in  apparatus  for  pnrUyhig  iUumln- 
•ting  gaa. 

John  H.  Manney,  of  Rockford,  111,  and  Uenry 
Marcellns,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,forimprovem6nt» 
in  grain  and  grass  harvesters* 

Wm.  E.  Arnold,  Roeheater,  improved  sash 
fkstener. 

Theopbilus  A.  Ashbumer,  Philadelphia,  im 
provemenc  in  bottle  stopper  fastenings. 

James  M.  •  ttum,  New-Tork,  for  polishing  ap- 
paratos  for  watchmakers*  lathes, 

Alanson   Brown,  Rochester,   improvement  in 
uaehinea  for  turning,  boring,  and  slotting  metals. 
Ze   Butt,  of  Linnctln'on,  North  Carolina,  M* 
provment  in  self-loading  carts. 

C,  M.  Eakin,  West  Philadelphia,  improvement 
in  excluding  dirt  from  grooved  railroad  rails. 

Ebner  Foster,  Fairton,  N.  ,  improvement  In 
hoop  Jacks  for  sailing  vessels. 

Nlblo  T.  Gre^oe,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  improve- 
ment in  cut  of  valves  for  steam  enginea. 

H.  LodlngtoB  and  B.  R.  Snpton,  Addison,  Pa., 
tmrovemeot  in  seed  piantera. 

J.  W.  Heard,  Providence,  improvament  in  gas 
1  sgulators. 

Joseph  Hyde,  New-Tork,  improvement  in  screw 
wrenohea. 

Louis  Koch,  New-Yprk,  for  machines  for  mak- 
ing paper  boxea 

Qco.  Leach,  Oswego,  Improved  grain  cleaner. 

Wm.  W.  OuiwitSjRodgersville,  N.  Y.,  fanprove- 
ment  in  sleighs. 

Robert  O.  Mnuck,  Harrisonbtt-g,  Pa.,  Un  loved 
ditching  machine. 

Andrew  Bfayer,  Philadelphia,  improved  valves 
Ibr  gaa  bnmeii. 


Jas.  McCracken,  Bloomfleld,  N.  Y.,  improved 
evaporating  apparatus. 

Hiram  Moore,  Charlestthi,  Mich ,  for  method  of 
operating  pumps  by  wind. 

Ely  ah  Morgan,  Morgantown,  Va.,  improvement 
in  washing  machines. 

Edw.  F.  Overdeer.  Chattanoga,  Tenn.,  improve- 
ment in  fire-extlogulshing  compositions. 

Predericic  C.  Rider,  Providence,  improvement  in 
lamps. 

Jesse  Russell,  Elkton,  Ky.,  improvement  in 
brick-kilns. 

Christopher  Walter,  Bridgeport^  improvements 
in  ordnance. 

Henry  Lawrence,  New- York,  improved  safety 
ferry  bridge.   ^ 

Frederick  W.  Urann,  of  BaxonvlUe,  Masa,  im- 
provement in  curtain  rollers. 

Edward  Vaughn,  Alliance,  0.,  improvement  in 
stump  machtnea 

Wm.  Warwick,  Birmingham,  Pa,  improvement 
in  door  locka 

Geo  W.  Wheatly,  Harrodsbnrg,  Ky.,  improve- 
ment in  eaves  gutters  for  housea 

Rollio  White,  Hartford,  improvement  in  breach- 
loading  fire-arma 

John  G.  Schooley,  Cincinnati,  improvement  in 
process  of  curing  meats. 

Jaa  Smith,  Mendon,  N.  Y.,  improvement  in  the 
manufhoiuxe  of  stone  paste  boards. 

Fred.  S.  Sfoddard,  Litcbfleld,  Conn.,  improve- 
ment in  machinery  for  spinning  wool. 

James  H  Sutton,  Honesdale,  Pu.,improvem«ni 
in  air  heating  furnace. 

Isaac  P.  Trimble,  Livingston,  N.  Y.,  improved 
apparatus  for  operating  ventilators. 

Cbaa  Cunningham,  Nnshua  assignor  to  John 
C.  Pedrick,  Boston,  improvement  in  bensole  vapor 
apparatus. 

Samuel  A.  Knox,  Worcester,  assignor  to  Rug- 
gtes,  Noursa  Mason  A  Co.,  of  same  place,  im- 
provement in  cultivators. 

Abel  Barker,  Honesdale,  Pa,  for  improved  ro- 
tary pump. 

C.  F.  Baunrsfeld,  Cincinnnti,  Ohio,  for  clamii, 
and  mouth  pieee  for  lumber-jointing  machhie. 

E.  A.  Bigvlnw,  Chlekopee,  Mara ,  new  mode  of 
preparing  woolen  roving;  same,  improvement  in 
spinning  wool. 

Ransom  Cook,  Bhelbome  FsKs,  Masa,  improved 
machines  for  turning  the  lips  of  angers. 

Andrew  Diets  and  Y.  O.  Dunham,  of  Rarltan. 
N.  J  ,  improved  grss*  and  grain  harVestera  Ante- 
dated January  3d,  1859. 

Levi.  B.  Dariing,  Provldpnee,  R.  7.,  Impraved 
processes  for  refining  Jewelers*  scraps. 

W.  R.  Elliot,  Plattsburgh.  N.  Y.,  combination 
of  speed  and  resistance  governors. 

L.  W.  Ferris,  Owego,  N.  Y ,  for  improvement 
inchaira 

H.  A.  Frost,  Worcester,  Hasa,  improved  mod«  of 
supporting  table  leavea 

H.  D.  Ganse,  Freehold,  N.  J.,  improved  culti- 
vator.. 

L.  D.  Oilman,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Improved  screw 
wrenchea 

Warner  Groat,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  mode  of  packing 
Journal  boxea 

W.  H.  Guild  and  W.  F.  Garrison,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  improvement  in  operating  valves  in  direct- 
acting  steam  engines. 

David  &  Harris,  Coventry,  R.  L,  Improvement 
Inlooma 
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B.  G.  Holmeft  and  W.  U.  Bntler,  New-York,  f.r 
ft  new  flnB-proof  flUing  for  safety 

Tbaddeos  Hyatt,  N.  T.  city  for  illamlnatlfig 
^rault  ooTtrC: 

Wm.  S.  Iriah,  Hiddlebuiy,  Ohio.,  improyement 
inlooma. 

T.  e.  Kirk  and  W.  H.  Eliott,  PlatUbutgb,  N.Y., 
improTod  f  rate  bar. 

Uriaa  Kimble,  Penfleld,  N.  Y.,  improTed  tool  tta 
borinf  boba  to  receire  boxes. 

8.  B.  Knight,  Nonb  Providence,  R.  L,  imprOTed 
method  of  cbaiking  Itnea, 

Oharles  Leavitt,  Qnincy,  111.,  Improred  ahlngle 


Thee.  LId;,  Sb«lby,  Ohio,  a  eelf-adjostable  or 
anehoring  pomp. 

John  McNeill,  N.  Y.  eUj,  Improved  charcoal 
fteraace. 

Hiram  Moore,  Climax,  Mlcb.,  improTcd  feed 
planter. 

e.  W.  Palmer,  Boiton,  Mass.,  improred  bill 
holder. 

Darid  Sholl,  ClDcinnatl,  improred  coflBns. 

W.  8.  Smith,  Cedar  Raplde,  Iowa,  impiovemiBt 
la  cnrreot  wheels 

H.  0.  Tyer  and  John  Helm,  New-Bitmewick,  N. 
J.,  improvement  in  the  manufactare  of  boota  and 
ehoee. 

M.  Ward,  Oweso,  N.  Y.,  for  improTed  seed 
planter. 

B.  P.  Vanhorn,  Jackaon  Town,  O ,  improTed 
eaUlraton. 

Joseph  Walker,  Dover,  Eng.,  Improvement  In 
bulling  cotton  seods.  Patented  in  England,  July 
iM,  1854. 

Wm.  P.  Zane,  Woolwtch,  N.  J.,  ImproTed  caltl- 
rators  for  sweet  potatoee. 

Abraham  Oosner«  Williamsbarg,  N.  Y.,  aaalgnor 
to  'The  Aaphalte  Mining  and  Kerosene  Gas  Co.,' 
for  prooesses  fur  makiog  Kerosene. 

Smith  Gardner,  N.  Y.  city,  assignor  to  Edward 
Kellogg,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  improvement  in  the 
manutacturo  of  zinc  white. 

R.  M.  Wade,  Wodesvillc,  Va.,  improved  labrl- 
eator. 

Henry  W.  Adama,  New* York,  fanprorement  ia 
factitious  oiU. 

James  P.  Arnold,  Louisville,  improvement  in 
presses. 

Richard  Baker,  Newark,  improvement  In  tho 
manufacture  of  white  lead  by  precipitation. 

Abel  Baker,  Honesdale,  method  of  lubricating 
pIstoDS  of  air  pumps. 

Chester  B.  and  Fc >rj.  B.  Borden  ^  Aaron  B. 
McLean,  of  West  DrcsUen,  N.  Y.,  improvement 
In  seed  planterc'. 

Loaia  Bollmnn,  K.  Y.,  imprdvement  in  eon- 
densers  in  sieam  englnca. 

Thoa.  Brown,  London,  England,  improvement 
in  shlp'K  riding  bits. 

Levi  M.  Dehart,  Reading,  Pa.,  adjustable  pad- 
die  wheel. 

Rieharl  V.  DcGninon,  Brooklyn,  improvement 
in  anchors. 

Sam.  W.  Frost,  Boston,  Improved  aafety  port 
for  coal  holer. 

Thomas  Ooodruo,  Providence,  R.  L,  improve- 
ment in  valvcB  for  steam  engines. 

Robert  B.  Gorsnoh,  New-York,  direct  acting 
byraulic  stenro  pump. 

Smith  Groom,  Troy,  improred  hose  coupling. 

Thomas  J.  Hall,  Tawokana  Hills,  Texas,  im- 
provement in  pIowF.j 


Gi  stavns  Hammer,  doeiimati,  0.,  )mfmti 
v.ilvt  tor  wind  moaieal  Inamimenti. 

Lather  Hnagbton,Phlladelphia,ifliproH4fliidi 
of  loading  rifled  cannon. 

Barton,  H.  Jenka,  pridg^org,  Ph,  itigpf^ 
meat  In  looms.    Ante-dated  Janaar)*  8>  Im. 

Benjamin  F.  Joalyn,  Worcester,  for  ^t^*- 
acting  pomp. 

Wm.  J.  Kceaqr  and  Jamea  B.  Tarbox,fi«ita^ 
land  Co.,  lad.,  improvement  "is  rakes  uiim 
elevatora. 

Geo.  Martt,  Pottsvllle,  Pa.,  improved  mff* 
for  hoisting  and  dnmphig  coal  oars. 

Ebenexer  Mathers  and  Wm.  D.  Sdiftiel,  ■» 
ganiown,  Va«  apparatus  for  ft«ding  |i|ff » 
hand  printing  pre«Bos.  '^ 

Jamee  B.  Mail,  Riceboro',  0».,  inprsTSMK  k 
cotton  gins. 

Henry  Mellish,  Walpole,  impnneimt  li^ 
eeta. 

F.  H.  Moore,  Boaton,  improvement  ia  QOiil''! 
covers. 

Rollln  White,  Hartford,  Conn.,  baprefHriM  ■ 
breech-loadlag  flre-arme. 

Thomas  Moore,   Fair   Haven,  Vt, 
•tove-pipe  tnbc, 

Andrew Morlaafh,  N.  Y., im^nmrnaikp^  ' 
leys  for  dumb  waitera. 

Ives  W.  MoGaay,  Syracuse,  liB|Wved  mi 
planter. 

Fred.  A.  Peleraon,  N.  Y.,  flre-proof  osBai. 

Btephen  B.  Beacov,  of  Carlisle,  N.  Y ,  to«  e«^ 
ladder. 

Alpheua  D,  Smith,  Meredith,  N.  Y.-tapaw- 
ment  in  railroad  ear  seatfc 

Areatoof  Wyckoff,  Colnmbns,  0^  cWapiapi 

Charlee  and  Anna  C.  WilhcIiB,  PhiltaeljjWi, 
improved  protector  in  lamp  ^ade^. 

a  GosUT  Maeller,  CharlesloDf  impwwBml 
in  bank  loek«. 

Rollln  White,  Hartlbrd,  ImproveissBt  k  if. 
peating  flre-arma. 

RolHn  White,  Hartford,  fanpreved  tefS^HH 
fire-arms. 

Noah  WarUck,  Lafayette,  AU.,  impiOTe»«t» 
plows. 

C.  Williams,  Jackson,  TenihiBprovHl  excis- 
ing machine. 

Enos  Woodrufl;  Elizabethtown,  N.  J..  ^^ 
Ism  by  which  approaching  \i^ic!«op«»«Ma«" 
gates.  -. 

Francis  L.  SmUbson,  MecWenbofjl  eouaty,  Va. 
Improvement  in  cultivat..>ri. 

Hiram  Strait,  Covinztoo,  Ky.,  ^^^^ 
rangemcnt  of  means  for  ireein*  «««>■  "^ 
fi-om  sediment.  ^^. 

Geo.  H.  Soule.  of  Jersey  C«v,  i»pw^«»  ^'«**' 
loading  flre-armsw  ..„^t 

Wm.Stoddsrd.  HInirbam.  Ma«.,toprovemeal 
in  (biding  beadsteadu  ^  ,     ,  _  . 

Benjamin  T.  Trimmer,  P^nna,  K.  YT,  l»prof«i 
grain  deaaer.  __.,,n,^ 

Geo.  W.  Edgeomb,  Lhna,  IwLi  tapw'"'* 
in  waablng  machines.  ..  ^ 

Charles  Clarenl,  N.  Y.,  tfOswr  to  btoself  •» 
Geo.  P.  Field,  Improvement  to  harrowi. 

Oiro  A. Crane  and  ^H^-^T"^^^^ 
N.  Y..  assignor  to  Ozro /.  Crw^  *f  JJJV 
proveroent  in  scrapers  fbr  remotlng  <»" 
btiou  and  shoea.  ^^ 

Jolin  Hartshorn  and  J**^?  "' JS^mM.** 
Boston,  »«»iai.or  t«  John  ll^ri^^^Z,n^ 
provement  In  fixtures  ft>r  carlato  roUei* 
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AMERICAN  INDUSTRY.— VARIETY  OF  PURSUITS. 

[In  our  last  numbor  we  gave  a  partial  view  of  this  subject,  illustrated  by 
statistical  tables.  Before  we  go  farther  on  the  exhibition  of  our  own 
opinions,  we  are  very  happy  to  present,  in  this  connection,  a  few  extracts 
from  an  admirable  address  recently  given  at  Charleston,  S.  0.,  before  the 
South  Carolina  Institute,  by  Hon.  Jambs  L.  Obr.] 

The  meagre  supply  of  mechanical  industry  is  a  serious  impediment  to  our 
I  prosperity.    We  should  possess  it  in  such  abundance  as  to  have  every  want 

supplied  in  that  department  by  mechanics  residing  among  us,  unless,  from 
some  adventitious  cause,  it  can  ho  more  cheaply  procured  elsewhere ;  and 
this  distribution  of  labor  is  aa"  necessary  to  advance  agriculture  as  other 
branches  of  industry.  Do  we  now  possess  it  ?  Who  can  answer  aflSrma- 
tively  ?  In  1850,  the  artisans  and  mechanics  numbered  9,993,  whilst  all 
other  occupations  amounted  to  58,556,  showing  that  less  than  one-sixth  of 
•our  white  population  are  engaged  in  this  extensive  branch  of  industry,  and 
if  the  labor  of  our  slaves  be  taken  into  the  estimate,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
i  that  less  than  ode-fifteenth  of  all  the  labor  in  this  State  is  thus  employed. 

k  In  New-Yort,  the  artisans  and  mechanics  number  262,747,  and  all  other 

I  occupatioBJi  635,933,  giving  nearly  one-third  of  her  population  to  the  me- 

chanic arts.    And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  New-York  is  a  great  agricul- 
'  iMra/ State.    In  Maryland,  there  are  38,010  artists  and  mechanics,  and  all 

other  employments  number  only  86,866,  showing  that  one-third  of  her  en- 
tire white  population  are  pursuing  the  mechanic  arts.  There  is  another 
comparison  which  the  late  census  suggests.  Maryland's  population  is  583,- 
084,  whilst  that  of  South  Carolina  is  668,607.  The  improved  lands  in 
Mjuyland  are  2,797,906  acres,  in  South  Carolina  4,072,661  acres ;  the  un- 
improved lands  in  Maryland  are  1,836,445  acres,  and  Jn  South  Carolina 
12,145,049  acres ;  and  yet  the  remarkable  fact  is  exhibited  that  the  cash 
valuation  of  the  improved  landsf  in  Maryland  is  greater  than  in  South  Caro- 
lina, although  the  quantity  id  less  by  nearly  on^-half.  The  valuation  in  the 
former  is  187,178,545,  and  in  the  latter  $86,568,038.  This  indicates  a  high 
state  of  agricultural  prosperity  in  Maryland,  which  may  well  be  emulated. 
What  is  in  the  soil  or  agricultural  productions  there,  so  superior  to  South 
Carolina?  There  is  a  more  judicious  distribution  of  labor  there,  and  her 
larfi;e  city,  Baltimore,  has  appreciated  the  value  of  lands  by  furnishing  a  ready 
cash  market  for  agricultural  products  grown  on  them.  It  is  the  labor  and 
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enterprise  of  Baltimore  mechaDics  thai  has  swelled  her  area  and  wealth  mt 
few  years  from  a  small  town  to  a  majestic  city. 

In  1790,  the  population  of  Baltimore  was  13,503,  and  Charleston  16,859; 
in  1860,  Baltimore  had  grown  to  169,054,  and  Charleston  to  42,985.  At 
the  period  when  this  comparison  commenceB,  the  exports  of  Charleston  w^re 
more  varied  and  valuable;  the  commerce  she  enjoyed  more  enriching;  the 
interior  country  supporting  her  more  fertile  and  extensive ;  her  geographical 
position  more  favorable  by  reason  of  freedom  from  the  competition  of  other 
cities;  in  all  these  respects  Charleston  had  the  advantage  of  Baltimore. 
Now  their  situations  have  changed,  and  BiiUimore  quadruples  the  population 
of  our  favorite  city,  and  her  commerce,  tonnage  and  prosperity  have  gone  oo 
increasing  in  the  same  wondrous  manner  as  her  popuktion. 

Why  is  it  so  ?     Let  a  stranger  visit  the  two  cities  and  he  will  assign  joq 
the  reasons.    He  will  first  tell  you  that  no  great  city  can  be  built  up  simplj 
by  exporting  great  staples.    She  must  give  employment  to  other  labor  aod 
pursuits  than  to  commission  merchants.    She  must  have  her  artisans  aod 
mechanics.    He  will  see  in  Baltimore  extensive  ship-yards  enclosing  her  har- 
bor, hundreds  of  ship  carpenters  actively  employed  in  constructing  new  boats 
and  vessels,  and  in  repairing  old  and  crazy  hulfa ;  and  perhaps  whilst  8dmi^ 
ing  the  active  industry  of  the  scene  around,  he  will  discover  a  vessel  saling 
into  port  with  ship-lumber  from  Charleston.     Baltimore  ship  carpentejs  are 
to  realize  all  the  profits  arising  from  working  the  lumber.    If  a  Charleston 
merchant  desires  to  purchase  a  vessel  for  the  foreign  or  coasting  trade,  he 
sends  to  Baltimore  and  pays  the  (50,000  demanded  for  it,  when  his  ovn 
city  has  received,  for  every  stick  of  timber  in  it,  but  $10,000.    To  whose 
support  and  gain  does  the  difierenoe  of  $40,000  go  f     How  many  ship  car- 
penters would  be  employed  a  whole  year  on  such  a  sum !    What  actifltj 
would  be  inl^used  in  every  branch  of  business  ki  your  city  if  twenty  such 
vessels  were  annually  constructed  in  your  own  h^irbv^r  ?    What  would  be  the 
increased  sales  and  profits  of  your  retail  traders,  your  grocers,  your  inn- 
keq>ers,  and  provision  dealers.   Why  not  do  your  own  filiip- building  byyonr 
own  carpenters  f    There  is  no  natural  barrier  in  your  WKy.    The  season  of 
your  epidemic  disease,  should  it  return  unfortunately  every  year,  is  shorter 
than  the  rigors  of  an  inhospitable  winter  at  Kittery,  Portlstid,  Boston,  or 
New- York,  when  labor  is  almost  entirely  suspended  by  their  workmen.  The 
lumber  they  use  is  taken  from  your  wharves.    Why  not  put  the  lawr  on  it 
before  committing  it  to  the  strifes  of  ocean,  and  build  up  and  enrich  jour 
own  mechanics?  The  stranger  will  see  in  Baltimore  thousands  of  inechaoKS 
at  their  forges,  furnaces,  and  founderies,  in  their  shot  towers,  marble  aa 
stone  yards,  shops,  and  machine  shops.    Nearly  every  square  supports  i 
tall  chimney,  with  the  black  smoke  issuing  from  the  furnace  of  an  engi 
driving  machinery  at  its  base.    How  many  smoke  stacks  would  the  ^""^^ 
count  in  Charleston?     How  many  engines,  propelling  ™*^^^°^'i7^lifl« 
be  able  to  enumerate  ?   Was  not  the  steam  engine  some  years  ^^^     ^^ 
prohibitum  within  the  corporate  limite  of  this  city  ?    How  many  ^^f^?^ 
at  your  ship  yards,  mechanics  at  your  forget  and  founderies,  *°^  ?*r^^-^ 
at  your  work-shops,  would  he  count?    These  hints  furnish  some  «  .  t^ 
minent  reasons  why  Baltimore  has  outstripped  Charleston,  and  m  » 
means  of  speedily  and  permanently  promoting  her  languishing  prospen  ,• 
«  ♦  ♦  »  •  ♦         •  ♦  * 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  point  out  other  branches  of  mecbani      ^ 
dustry ;  the  examples  given  establish  your  greatest  want;  and  until  ar 
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and  mechanics  crowd  your  city,  I  fear  that  your  hopes  of  a  greatly  enhanced 
prosperity  are  illusory.     ♦***♦* 

We  must  have  architects  and  educated  mechanics  to  improve  the  style  of 
our  buildings  ;  and  iron-founders,  marble  yards,  and  stone-cutters  to  beautify 
and  ornament  the  dwelling  places  of  the  dead. 

The  State  is  in  want  of  additional  manufactories,  and  I  use  the  word  in  its 
comprehensive  sense — to  work  by  machinery,  into  forms  convenient  for  use, 
all  kinds  of  raw  materials.  Columbia  is  admirably  located  for  a  great  manu- 
facturing town.  Water,  the  cheapest  of  all  motors  yet  discovered,  is  furnished 
in  the  greatest  abundance  near  the  city,  over  the  shoaly  beds  of  the  Broad 
Saluda  and  Congaree  rivers.  An  unlimited  amount  of  machinery  could  be 
propelled,  and  a  great  variety  of  works  and  *  fabrics  produced.  It  is  ^asy  of 
access  by  the  railroads  converging  within  its  limits,  and  is  placed  thereby 
within  a  few  hours  of  every  description  of  raw  material  furnished  by  the 
State.  Nearly  all  the  upper  districts  are  likewise  prodigally  supplied  with 
water-power.  The  streams  have  their  sources  in  the  mountains,  and  are  fed 
by  bold,  unfailing  springs,  yielding  in  their  channels  a  uniform  regular  cur- 
rent, exposed  neither  to  congelation  in  the  winter  nor  to  evaporation  or  ab- 
sorption in  the  summer.  This  secures  us  a  striking  and  important  natural 
advantage  over  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  for  the  severity  of  their 
winters  freeze  the  streams  and  ice-bind  their  wheels  so  as  to  suspend  for  seve- 
ral months  the  working  of  all  machinery  driven  by  water,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, curtails  profit  by  suspending  all  labor  depending  upon  such  agency, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  stockholder.  Our  operations  may  be  continued  the 
year  through  without  any  such  interruption  or  drawback  on  the  profits  of  the 
investment.  The  extraordinary  low  pric^  at  which  water-power  may  be  pur- 
chased, being  really  little  beyond  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land  usually  an- 
nexed to  it,  should  induce  enterprise  and  capital  to  cover  the  base  of  every 
shoal  in  South  Carolina  with  machinery  for  the  extensive  and  economical 
manufacture  of  all  useful  fi^brics  and  implements. 

The  transportation  to  market  of  the  raw  material  is  just  as  expensive  as 
an  equal  amount  of  the  manufactured  fabric,  but  the  pound  of  the  latter 
brings  into  the  country  three  times  the  amount  of  cash  brought  in  by  the 
former.  Why  may  we  not  embark  extensively  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
mth  the  positive  assurance  of  our  ability  to  undersell  all  competitors  in  these 
articles  in  every  market? 

Otber  experiments  in  manufacturing  have  crowned  the  hopes  of  their 
authors  with  gratifying  success,  and  have  illustrated  genius  and  capacity  of  a 
hjgh  order  in  our  mechanics.  Paper  mills  in  various  localities  have  been 
erected,  and  their  fabrics  reflect  credit  upon  the  operatives,  and  establish  the 
triumph  of  the  experiment.  Much  of  the  letter  and  cap  paper  used  in  the 
State,  and  most  of  the  paper  for  the  newspaper  press  in  this  and  other 
Southern  States,  is  manufactured  in  South  Carolina  mills,  and  at  a  fairly  re- 
aiunerative  profit  to  owners  and  stockholders.  *  *  * 

Your  founderies  here  and  in  the  interior  are  beginning  to  compete  with 
older  establishments  in  other  States.  Let  them  make  a  character  by  the 
elegance  and  durability  of  their  works,  inprease  their  force  and  capital,  press 
the  enterprise  with  becoming  energy,  and  they  will  be  munificently  appre- 
ciated by  a  discriminating  public 

There  is  one  branch  of  mechanical  manufacture  which,  from  its  rapid  ad- 
vance and  high  perfection,  is  entitled  to  the  special  laudation  of  every  friend 
of  improvement.  Thousands  of  dollars,  annually  expended,  a  hw  years 
back,  in  New-Jersey,  New-York,  and  Connecticut,  for  carriages  and  other 
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wheeled  vehicles,  are  now  expended  in  oar  midst  to  pay  domeBlic  mechanies 
for  the  same  work  executed  in  their  shops.  Many  of  the  towns  in  the  Stale 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  stream  of  prosperity  turned  in  upon  tbem,  by  the 
establishment  of  such  manu&ctories  in  their  midst.  If  you  doubt  tbe  skill 
of  tbe  mechanics  engaged  in  this  branch,  look  at  the  specimens  on  exhibi- 
tion here.  Will  they  suflfer  in  a  comparison  with  any  model  vehicles  fr.m 
any  foreign  shop,  in  the  elegance  of  finish,  skill  and  fidelity  in  oonstruetiofl, 
durability  of  material,  symmetry  of  model,  or  economy  of  cost!  May  I  not 
go  farther,  and  challenge  any  foreign  shop  to  produce  a  specimen  equal  to 
some  now  on  exhibition  here  ? 

The  multiplication  of  carriage  manufactories  in  the  State  has  not  only  dif- 
fused life  and  activity  into  many  other  departments  of  industry,  bat  has  pot 
wealth  into  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors,  and  has  added  to  the  comfoits 
and  pleasures  of  the  people.  *  «         .    *  *  ♦ 

We  want  manufactories  and  machine  shops.  They  co-exist  together.  We 
want  enterprising,  intelligent,  inventive  mecmanics.  We  want  them  to  in- 
crease until  their  labor  will  furnish  us  every  machine  and  fabric  for  man's 
use  that  can  be  as  cheaply  matured  here  as  elsewhere*  How  are  these  wants 
to  be  supplied  ?  Let  our  citizens  cease  to  expatriate  themselves  &om  the' 
bosom  and  kind  affections  of  our  common  mother,  and  devote  themselTes  to 
the  grateful  task  of  fostering  and  warming  the  condition  in  which  she  now 
languishes.  Let  them  not  deceive  themselves  by  the  delusive  hopes  of  sud- 
den wealth  in  new  and  distant  lands,  and  let  .them  resolve  that  when  ^lif^^s 
fitful  fever"  is  over,  thart.  their  bones  shall  repose  side  by  side  with  their 
fathers,  beneath  the  native  soil.  Take  it  all  in  all,  we  have  the  best  countiy 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  broad  expanse  of  this  great  confederacy.  I^t  ns 
be  content  to  occupy,  and  improve,  and  develop  it  Providence  has  blessed 
us  with  every  variety  of  soil  and  surface,  climate,  production  and  resou/oes, 
with  no  stinted  hand.  Let  us  do  something  worthy  the  munificence  we  en- 
joy, and  bequeath  to  our  children  a  heritage  and  country  greater  than  we 
received  from  our  fath^s.  *  *  *  *  *     j 

The  idea  was  once  prevalent  with  wrong-headed  people  that  manaal  and 
mechanical  labor  was  inconsistent  with  intelligence,  gentility,  and  dignity  of 
character.    Most  happily  such  an  absurd  sentiment  is  exploded  in  the  miDOs 
of  all  sensible  men  and  women.    Labor  is  tbe  tax  upon  all  animated  exist- 
ence for  its  preservation.     The  ant,  the  reptile,  the  beasts  of  the  fields  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  all  toil  for  food.    Man,  the  master  of  them  afl,  endowed 
with  intellect,  and  created  with  appetites  and  desires  to  exercise  and  ^^^ 
his  capacious  faculties,  is  bound  also  to  kbor,  and  to  labor  by  the  omnipot«n 
fiat  of  Jehovah.  When  our  common  progenitor  was  expelled  torn  "**.^f|J 
bowers  of  Eden,  it  was  under  an  angered,  though  just  sentence,  tha^   ^°    „ 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  till  thou  return  unto  the  gronn^ 
Henceforward  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  foiled  to  sustain  na- 
Can  labor  be  disreputable  since  its  requirements  are  univeisal  and  its  neces- 
sities of  Divine  origin  ?  ^ 

The  progress  of  civilization  is  constantly  multiplying  and  ^^  !"?^ 
demands  upon  labor,  and  the  judicious  means  for  increasing  its  P^"J^ 
have  engaged  the  best  men  in  every  age.  Men  are  entitled  to  r  j.f^J^ 
and  consideration  from  the  community,  which  their  moral  ^^'^^"^^iiig 
and  usefulness  justly  inspire,  without  regard  to  the  occupation  P°™"  "^^ 
lawyer  and  physician  labor;  and  oftentimes  the  foetid  ^ir  of  a  dark  oor^j 
or  the  nauseating  odor  of  a  sick  room,  is  more  repugnant  to  ^^^^^^^tgd 
sensibilities  than  any  which  the  forge  or  machine  shop  emits.    The  m 
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jouth  who  masters  one  or  more  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts,  by  study  and 
application,  has  a  personal  independence,  and  a  prospect  for  the  future,  to  be 
envied  by  the  brother  who  has  chosen  a  learned  profession.  That  is  an  erro- 
neous public  opinion  which  gives  to  professional  men  rank  and  position  of 
social  and  intellectual  superiority  over  other  occupations..  The  exclusive 
business  of  professional  men  is  intellectual,  and  if  they  evince  superior 
attainment  within  the  line  of  their  employment,  it  is  no  more  than  they 
should  accomplish.  But  to  test  the  amount  of  intellect  required  in  different 
occupations,  which  would  require  the  most  comprehensive  understanding,  the 
machinist  who  could  construct  a  steam  engine,  and  adjust  all  its  nice  parts, 
and  apply  its  power  to  spinning  and  weaving,  or  the  lawyer  who  could  com- 
prehend the  rule  in  Shelly's  case,  and  expound  the  statute  dc  donis  ? 

We  are  exceedingly  gratified  in  being  able  to  present  so  powerful  an  en- 
dorser of  our  favorite  doctrine,  and  that  he  hails  from  a  state  that  has  been 
regarded,  perhaps  not  without  good  reason,  as  being  far  from  orthodox  on 
this  subject. 

In  resuming  our  own  train  of  thought,  in  this  connexion,  allow  us  to  en- 
quire what  it  is  which  gives  value  to  any  estate  ?  We  answer,  industrt, 
and  industry  alone.  In  nations  and  communities  that  are  thoroughly  indo- 
lent, having  no  regular  occupation,  all  property  is  of  but  little  value.  Could 
a  community  be  found  absolutely  without  occupation,  property  there  could  • 
have  no  value.  Look  at  our  aborigines.  We  will  not  ask  what  was  the  cash 
value,  but  what  was  the  actual  value  of  those  wilds,  or  of  the  productions  of 
those  wilds,  where  they  rohmed  for  their  prey  ?  It  was  no  more  than  that 
of  the  few  acres  which  now  produce  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  they 
appropriated  to  their  use.  The  gradual  increase  of  industry,  as  they  opened 
a  new  source  of  income  by  trading  with  white  men,  in  equal  ratio  added  to 
the  actual  present  value  of  those  extensive  territories,  and  the  possible  extent 
to  which  this  traffic  might  extend,  and  the  new  uses  of  it,  which  change  of 
circumstances  would  obviously  bring  into  being,  occasioned  an  entirely  new 
valuation^  both  of  the  land  and  its  products,  vegetable  and  anhnal,  and  mine- 
ral. 

On  the  other  hand,  why  is  it  that  that  small  tract,  covered  by  a  single 
building,  in  State  street,  in  Boston,  of  which  we  recently  made  mention,  can 
command  such  an  enormous  price  per  acre,  estimated  not  by  thousands  but 
by  millions  ?  Why  is  it  that  scores  of  acres  of  land  on  Broadway  are  worth, 
in  the  market,  as  much  hard  currency  as  would  be  required  to  cover  it  all 
over  ?  It  is  only,  onIy  on  account  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  industry 
carried  on  in  this  busy  city.  Diminish  the  amount  of  this  industry,  so  that 
it  shall  not  exceed  that  of  an  ordinary  country  village,  and,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess, you  diminish  the\alue  of  estates  here  to  the  standard  of  the  estates  of 
the  country  village.  If  it  were  possible  in  any  country  village  to  create  and 
sustain  the  same  amount  of  industry  as  is  found  in  New-York,  or  other  large 
city,  which  has  plenty  of  land  around  it,  as  has  the  country  village,  so  that 
the  competition  of  land  can  become  equal  in  the  two  places,  you  would 
thereby  raise  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  estates  and  products,  in  the  village,  to 
city  prices.  It  is  English  Industry,  wisely  directed,  that  has  brought  into 
being,  on  a  portion  of  that  small  island,  an  amount  of  wealth  and  of  power 
before  unheard  of. 

We  hbpe  our  readers  will  ponder  on  these  facts,  and  give  the  subject  the 
practical  attention  it  deserves.    Meanwhile,  we  continue  our  tables  of  sta- 
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tUtics,  each  one  having  a  testimony  to  give,  to  which  wise  men  will  not  refose 
to  listen  : 

In  Mr.  Oorwin*8  Annual  Report,  he  estimates 

Western  River  Commerce  at       -        -        -    $389,502,744 
Lake  and  River  Commerce  at  -        -  653,976,202 

Mr.  Walker,  in  1847,  estimated  the  whole  annual  products  of  the  country 
at  $3,000,000,000. 

In  the  recent  volume  of  the  census  of  1860,  published  by  Mr.  De  Bow, 
the  value  of  the  Coasting  trade,  in  1852,  was  estimated  at  $3 14,473,458,  and 
that  of  the  Foreign  trade  at  $12,119,877,  illustrating  and  proving  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  we  recently  ui^ed,  under  the  title,  "  Commerce  is  King." 

In  reports  made  to  the  Treasury  department,  in  1853,  the  commerce  of  the 
principal  commercial  States  is  estimated  as  follows  : 

Massachusetts, $16,895,304 

New-York, 66,030,855 

Pennsylvania, 6,255,229 

Maryland, 7,768,224 

Virginia, 3,302,561 

South  Carolina, 15,400,408 

Georgia. 7,371,883 

Alabama, 16,786,913 

Louisiana, 67,768,724 

The  census  of  1850  also  furnishes  the  data  of  the  following  tables : 

CASH  VALUE  OF  FARXB  AND  PLANTATIONS. 

New-England, $372,348,543 

Middle  States, 780,842,729 

Southern     " 48o,351,555 

S.  Western" 307,992,713 

N.  Western" 906,582,447 


VALUE  OF  "  FARMS,  PLANTATIONS,  ETC.,"  IN  EACH  STATE,  TO  EACH  INHABITAXT. 

.  $90 

-        93 

173 


Alabama,     - 
Arkansas, 
Connecticut,. 
Delaware, 
Florida, 
Georgia,  - 
Illinois, 
Indiana,   - 
Iowa,  - 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana,    - 
Maine, 

Maryland,     - 
Massachusetts,  - 
Michigan,     - 


$83 

Mississippi, 

73 

Missouri, 

196 

New-Hampshire, 

206 

New-Jersey, 

72 

New-York,        - 

106 

North  Carolina, 

113 

Ohio, 

138 

Pennsylvania, 

87 

Rhode  Island,   - 

158 

South  Carolina, 

146 

Tennessee, 

94 

Texas, 

149 

Vermont, 

110 

Virginia, 

130 

Wisconsin, 

.    246 
179 

-  78 
206 

.    176 

116 

.    123 

96 

-  79 
20S 

-  152 

93 
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Mr.  Tucker  calculated,  from  the  census  of  1840,  that  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural products,  i-ER  ACRE,  was  as  follows : 

New-England, $1,76 

Middle  States,           -        -        -  .      -        -        -  1,84 

Southern     "  (except  FJorlda,)        ....  i,03 

S.  Western" 70 

N.  Western  J*  (except  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,)    -        -  ^      60 

The  same  census  returns  (of  1860)  furnish  the  data  of  the  following,  hj 
the  "  true  valuation,"  with  the  proportionate  amount  to  each  inhabitant : 

AMOUNT   OF   REAL   AND   PERSONAL  ESTATE. 

States.  "True  yalaation."         Tot  Pop.  '  Share  to  each 

Inhabitant 

Alabama^                    228,204,332             771,623  $596 

Arkansas,                     39,841,025             209,897  190 

Connecticut,                166,707,980             370,792  419 

Delaware,                      18,856,863               91,632  206 

Florida,                        23,198,734              87,446  268 

Georgia,                      886,426,714             906,186  869 

Illinois,                        166,266,006             851,470  184 

Indiana,                       202,650,264             988,416  206 

Iowa,                              23,714,638             192,214  118 

Kentucky,                   301,628,466             982,405  807 

Louisiana,                   233,998,764            617,762  461 

Maine,^                         122,777,571             683,169  211 

Maryland,                    219^217,364             583,034  876 

Massachusetts,             673,342,286             994,514  677 

Michigan,                       59,787,266             397,654  160 

Mississippi,                  228,961,130             606,626  361 

Missouri,                     137,247,707             682,044  201 

New-Hampshire,         103,652,836             317,976  323 

New-Jersey,                 163,151,619             489,656  313 

New-York,               1,080,309,216          3,097,394  317 

North  Carolina,           226,800,472             869,039  261 

Ohio,                            605,726,120          1,980,329  255 

Pennsylvania,              729,144,998          2,311,786  316 

Rhode  Island,               80,508,794             147,646  646 

South  Carolina,          288,257,694             668,507  431 

Tennessee,                  207,454,704          1,002,717  207 

Texas,                            65,362,340             212,692  260 

Vermont,                      92,206,049             314,120  294 

Virginia,                      391,646,438          1,421,661  279 

Wisconsin,                     42,056,695             305,391  138 

In  the  above  table,  the  general  average  is  $305  nearly.  ^ 
Average  for  New-England,    395 
Middle  States,   306i 
Southern     "      31 1| 
S.  Western  «      301 
N.  Western"      194} 

In  presenting  the  table,  page  643,  in  our  May  number,  we  suggested  that 

"  it  did  not  show  the  exact  relation  of  the  different  States  in  respect  to  the 
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Tolae  of  their  productioDs/'  We  shall  presently  see  this  very  clearly.  Not 
only  this,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  state  prodndng  the  greaM 
quantity  of  a  given  arUcle  may  still  have  so  large  a  population  as  to  be  forced 
to  buy  of  another  not  producing  half  so  much.  That  state  is  in  the  best 
economical  position,  of  course,  where  the  ratio  of  production  to  the  population 
is  the  greatest  Such  an  examination  changes  very  essentially  the  order  of 
the  States,  giving  the  first  rank  to  some  of  those  which  are  but  mecUnm 
States  in  respect  to  gross  quantity. 

We  have  had  time  to  compute  this  relative  order,  only  with  a  few  of  the 
States,  in  relation  to  four  of  the  most  valuable  productions,  and  below  give 
the  result  of  our  calculations.  We  place  them  first  in  the  order  indicate  in 
the  table  in  our  May  number ;  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  actual  production.  The 
second  column  is  arranged  according  to  the  average  quantity  produced  to 
each  inhabitant : 


INDIAN      COBN. 

1.  Ohio. 

1.  Illinois,          68  bushels  to  each  inhabitant 

2.  Kentucky. 

2.  Kentucky,      63 

u 

tl                   u 

3.  Illinois. 

3.  Indiana,         54 

u 

U                      it 

4.  Indiana. 

4.  Missouri,        63 

<c 

U                      tf 

5.  Tennessee. 

5.  Tennessee,      62 

u 

u                u 

6.  Missouri. 

e.  Ohio.              80 

WHEAT. 

u 

t(                    u 

1.  Pennsylvania. 

1.  Illinois,            11  bushels  to  each  inhabitant 

2.  Ohio. 

2.  Virginia,            8 

i( 

i(               {( 

3.  New-YorL 

3.  Ohio,                 1 

(t 

a                u 

4.  Virginia. 

A>  Pennsylvania,    7 

u 

u                 a 

5.  Illinois. 

6.  Indiana,             6 

u 

a                u 

6.  Indiana. 

6.  New-York,        4 

HAT. 

u 

U                        (i 

1.  New-York. 

1.  Vermont,        2.1 

tons 

to 

each  inhabitant 

2.  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Maine,  .          1.3 

3.  New-Yo^k,      1.2 

t< 

«     .       «       ' 

3.  Ohio. 

<i 

u                u 

4.  Vermont 

4.  Pennsylvania    .8 

(f 

it                (( 

5.  Maine. 

5.  Ohio,                .7 

i( 

u               n 

6.  Massachusetts. 

6.  Massachusetts  .6 

B  U  TT  K  R. 

(C 

u                u 

1.  Npw-York. 

1.  Vermont,        39 

lbs. 

to 

each  inhabitant. 

2.  Pennsylvania. 

2.  New-York,      26 

u 

. 

(1           « 

3.  Ohio. 

3.  Ohio,              17 

•  « 

((                    u 

4.  Indiana. 

4.  Pennsylvania,  17 

•     C( 

cc               u 

5.  Illinois. 

5:  Illinois,            16 

a 

(t              tl 

6.  Vermont* 

6.  Indiana,           13 

tl 

It                   u 

There  is  still  another  ^tinction  that  might  properly  be  made  were  it  prac- 
ticable, viz  :  a  comparison  of  the  prices  or  market  value  of  the  product  under 
examination,  in  different  States.     This  could  only  be  reached  by  approxi- 


*  Pointed  16  instead  of  6,  in  p.  648— the  mistake  of  the  printer. 
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mation,  and  the  results  thus  attained  would  not,  perhaps,  be  more  satisfactory, 
on  the  whole,  than  those  we  have  attained  in  the  foregoing  calculations. 
These  are  certain,  so  far  as  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  returns  of  the 
census. 

In  the  census  of  1850,  we  have  the  data  for  the  following  table  of  the 

AOTtlAL   PRODUCT   OF   MANUFACTURING,   MINING,   AND  ^MECHANIC    ART^. 

Amt  to  each  Inhabitant 
New-England,   -         -        -    $274,740,063  1.02 

Middle  States,        -        -  4'n,9'75,751  .74 

Southern     "      -         -         -         63,635,006  .13 

S". Western"  -.       -  *  26,328,276  .09 

N.  Western"      -         -         -       186,662,868  .29 

This  examination,  through  which  we  have  passed,  shows  very  conclusively 
the  beneficial  eflfects  of  "  diversity  in  industrial  pursuits."  The  proportion  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  various  kinds  of  employment  will  vary,  in  such  com- 
munities, with  the  demands  of  the  times.  What  is  most  profitable  will  tend 
to  an  increase  of  competition,  until  it  becomes  crowded,  and,  in  its  turn,  it 
will  then  furnish  han^  for  some  other,  offering  greater  present  inducements. 
Some  losses  will  necessarily  happen  to  individuals,  but  the  community,  on  the 
whole,  are  benefited.  With  the  high  prices,  which  may  have  disappeared, 
there  is  no  actual  destruction  of  property,  as  by  a  fire  or  storm.  Specula- 
tions, if  ever  so  unfortunate  in  relation  to  one  individual,  may  be  the  making 
of  another.  But,  all  the  while,  ^e  actual  property,  the  material,  remains 
unchanged. 

Some  states  fall  far  behind  others  in  the  amount  of  agi'icultural  products, 
but  if  the  people  of  those  states  are  extensively  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  we 
are  furnished  not  only  with  the  reason,  but  we  also  find  immense  values  of 
other  kinds,  the  result  of  commercial  or  mechanical  industry.  But  if  they 
produce  large  agricultural  crops,  and,  at  the  same  time,  carry  on  extensive 
business,  in  other  departments,  we  are  assured  that  they  are  in  a  highly  pros- 
perous condition.  ^ 


FOB  TRB  PLOUOB,  THI  L09II,  AIID  THS  ANVIL. 

KISLICHY. 

The  farmer,  who  needs  a  wholesome  and  refreshing  drink  during  the  labors 
and  the  heat  of  summer,  may  take  an  interest  in  trying  a  beverage,  composed 
of  the  following,  which  we  commend  as  wholesome  and  refreshing : 

'  2  lbs.  of  the  flour  of  wheat, 
8  lbs.  of  malt  reduced  to  flour, 
8  lbs.  of  flour  of  buckwheat 

Pour  fifty  quarts  of  boiling  water  upon  the  mixture,  and  then  add  half  a 
pound  of  the  leaven  of  beer,  or  two  pounds  of  the  leaven  of  bread. 

On  the  following  day,  stir  the  whole  thoroughly,  and  add  another  fifty 
quarts  of  luke-warm  water,  when  the  fermentation  is  completed. 

This  drink  is  healthful  and  refreshing,  but  it  will  very  soon  turn  sour. 

[We  think  the  quantity  of  water  stated  here  must  be  too  great — Ed.] 
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DBNWOOD, 


D    E    N  W  O  ,0   D  , 

THB   RB8IDBN0B    07  JOHK   J.   81UTH,  XSQ.,   GBRMANTOWN,   PA^  KEAB 
PHILADELPHIA, 

The  private  residence  of  which  we  give  a  drawing,  presents  some  pecuH- 
afities  of  construction  and  interic^  division,  which  we  have  thought  might 
prove  a  useful  study  to  those  who  are  about  to  build. 

It  is  a  complete  rus  in  urbe  ;  the  kitchen  being  in  the  village,  and  the 
opposite  or  piazza  side,  facing  the  northeast,  for  summer  afternoon  fifajde^ 
overlooks  the  country,  with  a  fine  belt  of  trees  within  a  suitable  distance. 
The  amount  of  ground  attached  is  two  acres,  but  we  observed  that  it  is  filled 
with  the  most  valuable  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  imported  and  domestic 
Among  the  former  will  be  found  a  collection  of  Hollies  and  Kbododendrons 
— two  important  but  much  neglected  families  of  plants. 


DENWOOD — FRONT   ELEVATION. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  in  looking  at  this  house  is  *^^^'^^^h' 
hoods  in  the  attic  story — a  contrivance  which  gives  height  to  a  considera 
portion  of  the  rooms,  and  has  externally  a  good  effect.     The  attics  are,  i 
fact,  as  good  rooms  as  need  be  asked — superior  to  any  we  have  ^^^.^ 
dwellings  of  the  same  elevation.     A  front-  portico,  and  two  projecting   fj 
windows,  make  not  only  a  cheerful  entrance,  but  add  materially  to  the  « 
of  the  drawing  and  dining  rooms.     The  portico,  as  well  as  the  int«"<^'J*^ » 
are  paved  with  tesselated  tiles,  made  by  Minton  &  Co.,  Stoke-apon-lreoj 
England,  which  are  now  becoming  so  much  appreciated,  and  which  can 
be  too  much  known.  ,    u 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  divided  in  a  different  manner  from  most  dw  j 
ings,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  ground  plan.  The  hall  j'^^^^^ 
only  to  the  depth  of  the  drawing-room,  where,  by  an  ornamental  gro 
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glass  door,  it  opens  upon^a  neat  library  having  a  bay  window  slightly  en- 
riched at  the  top  with  colored  glass,  so  that  the  view  through  the  library 
door,  and  the  bay  windows  beyond,  produces  an  effect  like  that  of  an  ora« 
lory.  The  book-cases  on  one  side  are  recessed  out  of  the  butler's  pantry,  so 
as  to  occupy  no  space  from  the  room.  The  two  doora  in  the  octagon  comers 
are  filled  with  book-backs,  bound  on  blocks  to  form  a  perfect  repr^entation, 
and  to  furnish  the  room — a  plan  much  practiced  in  Europe.  These  doors 
open  respectively  into  the  butler's  pantry  and  the  private  oflSce  beyond  the 
drawing-ixx>m.  Three  good  and  useful  rooms  are  thus  obtained.  The  pan- 
try is  a  low  story ;  above  it  is  the  bath-room,  etc.,  and  above  that  a  conve- 
nient chamber ;  making  three  stories  in  the  part^  of  the  house  nearest  the 
kitchen.  The  dining-room,  on  the  left  of  the  hall,  enlarged  by  the  front  pro- 
jecting window,  and  a  handsome  bay  window  at  the  side,  is  large  and  con- 
venient. Behind  the  fire-place  are  closets  beyond  the  walls  of  the  house,  and 
entered  respectively  from  the  side  bay  vdndow  and  the  dining-room.  They 
are  of  a  comfortable  temperature  in  the  coldest  weather,  being  behind  the 
chimney.  The  staircase  has  been  thrown  out  of  sight  in  the  passage  from 
the  hall  to  the  kitchen,  and,  being  unindosed,  haa  a  light  and  airy  appear- 
ance. 

The  whole  house  is  tempered  by  a  furnace,  made  to  warm  all  the  rooms, 
if  required,  as  well  as  the  halL  In  every  way  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
space,  which  is  saved  wherever  it  was  possible.    As  examples,  we  noticed 


PLAN   OF   PRINCIPAL   FLOOR. 


BxrLAHA.TiON.— 1,  ^tTftiioe  Hall.    3,  B utler's  Pantry. 
6,  Piazza.    7,  Kitchen,  with  summer  do.  attached. 


3,  mning.] 

8,  Drawiogroom. 


>room.  4,  Library.  5,  Privata  Office. 

9,  Pan  try.    10,  Closet. 


that  under  the  chamber  windows  drawers  are  let  into  the  stone  walls,  for 
shoes,  etc.  ;  in  the  Kbrary  is  a  concealed  umbrella  closet ;  and  between  the 
book-cases  a  long  closet  in  the  pilaster  for  drawings,  or  spy-glasses,  etc 
Both  hydrant  and  rain  water  are  plentifully  supplied  to  the  house  and  grounds. 
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in  which  are  also  two  pumps,  a  gardeuur's  Uy^g*\  cjiiveuieut  stables  and 
coach-hoosG,  etc.,  <tc. 

The  spot  on  wliiiui  thb  house  is  erected  was,  two  years  ago,  a  stable-yard; 
The  visitor  will  be  struck  with  the  transformation  that  has  been  already 
eflfected.  When  Mr.  Smith's  numerous  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  have  had 
a  ftiw  yeai*s'  more  growth,  we  hope  to  visit  it  a^ain,  and  have  no  doubt  oC 
being  able  to  call  it  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  convenient  places  in 
Pennsylvania,  where,  by  the  way,  much  good  taste  is  growing  apparent 

The  liousc  was  designed  by  an  English  architect  to  combine  all  the  com- 
forts collected  in  a  compass  of  42  by  36  feet;  the  design  was  carried  out  and 
improved  by  Thomas  U.  TNfelter,  Esq.,  the  architect  of  Girard  Coll^^e^aad 
now  superintendent  of  the  Capitol  extension  at  Washington. — Harticultufut 


PRINCIPLES    OP    AGRICTTLTITRE. 

k  PAPER  was  recently  read  before  the  Farmers'  Club  of  New- York,  by  Dr. 
R.  L.  Waterbury,  which  seems  to  have  conflicted  with  the  views  of  Messrs. 
Mapes,  Warin<T  «fe  Co.,  who  undertook  to  answer  it.  On  reading  the  report 
of  their  remarks,  Dr.  W.  found  it  necessary  to  disclaim  the  views  attributed 
to  him,  and,  in  doing  so,  gives  the  purport  of  the  paper  read  by  him  as  fol- 
lows : 

That,  without  the  use  of  any  foreign  fertilizer,  produce  enough  may  be  sold 
off  from  a  farm,  in  most  portions  of  the  Union,  to  pay  the  expense  of  con- 
ducting it ;  and  yet,  by  judicious  management,  the  soil  may  be  annually  im- 
proving in  condition; 

That  this  can  be  eflVcted  easiest  in  those  portions  of  the  Union  where  the 
value  of  land  is  the  least,  and  where,  consequently,  the  farms  are  largest, and 
the  longest  rotations  of  crops  can  bo  profitably  resorted  to  ; 

That  no  system  of  farming  is  deserving  of  our  attention  that  does  not  re- 
cognize the  necessity  of  farm  exports ; 

That  a  State  may,  to  some  extent,  export  agricultural  products,  without 
diminishing  in  capability  to  produce  them  ; 

That  an  inspection  of  the  census  returns  on  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  of  New- York  shows  that  the  amount  of  crops  of  this  Sute  has  increased 
for  the  la^^t  ten  years  much  faster  than  the  area  of  improved  lands  in  the 
State,  and  that,  consequently,  the  lands  can  not  be  "running  oat;'* 

That  the  processes  of  Nature,  to  which  we  owe  the  present  alluvial  condi- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  still  at  work,  and  that  tod  left  entirely 
to  itself  will,  by  the  action  of  water  and  vegetation   improve  in  fertiUty ; 

That  the  process  of  tillage  alone  may  be  made  to  accelerate  this  improve- 
ment, and  help  to  provide  for  the  necessary  waste  of  marketing; 

That  rain  penetrates  the  porous  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  percolates 
through  them  until  it  comes  to  impervious  strata,  and  that  it  runs  along  tnw 
injpervious  strati  until  it  finds  egress  as  springs,  and  that  spring  water  is  im- 
pregnated, more  or  lc>s,  with  saline  substances ; 

That  the  evaporation  which  is  continually  going  on  of  the  water  from  tw 
surface  of  the  earth,  leaves  the  saline  matter  in  the  surfice,  as  but  a  BUm 
part  of  the  water  that  falls  as  rain  ever  reaches  the  sea ;  j< 

That  the  mineral  springs  of  Saratoga,  and  other  localities,  are  exaggc^*^ 
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illustrations  of  this  process,  and  the  more  fertile  conditioa  of  valleys  is  to  be, 
in  part,  referred  to  the  same  cause; 

That,  in  the  present  thinly  populated  condition  of  our  Continent,  the  true 
purpose  of  American  agriculture,  at  this  time,  is  to  wisely  direct  these  na- 
tural forces,  rather  than  apply  pinches  of  guano,  and  tea-spoonfuls  of  super- 
phosphates to  individual  plants,  although  such  applications  may  pay  on  some 
farms,  and  probably  do  pay  well  on  all  market  gardening  operations. 

The  objection  to  soil  analysis  is  this : 

The  difference  between  the  early  soil  of  Virginia  and  the  same  soil  in 
its  present  condition  has  been  made  by  the  loss  of  1,200  lbs.  of  alkalies  to 
the  acre.  But  this  1,200  lbs.  forms  not  quite  thise  ten-thousandths  (000.27) 
of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot. 

The  idea  that  any  amount  of  variation,  within  such  infinitesimal  limits,  can 
be  measured  and  defined  by  quantitative  analysis  is  absurd.  Top-dressing 
of  the  same  amount  would,  in  the  same  way,  fail  of  being  detected.  • 

That  directions  given  by  agricultural  chemists  have  led  to  successful  re- 
sults is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  these  directions  have  been  founded  rather 
upon  experience  and  observation  than  upon  chemical  analysis. 

R.  L.  Waterburt. — Country  Gentleman. 


FOR    THB    PLOnOHf  TRI    LOOM,  AND    THE    AN7I&. 

LAWS    OP   HEALTH. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — One  of  the  most  common  and  yet  one  of  the  most 
important  mistakes  of  which  mankind  are  guilty,  generally  through  igno- 
rance, are  in  relation  to  the  laws  of  general  health.  We  live  and  violate 
these  laws  almost  every  day  of  our  lives ;  and  yet  wonder  why  we  do  not 
feel  as  well  as  we  might  and  ought  to.  The  great  wonder  is  that  many  of 
U9^have  any  health  at  all,  considering  the  manner  we  live.  It  would  seem 
that  the  most  common  ideas  of  comfort  and  health  are  understood,  namely  : 
the  clothing  for  the  body  suitably  for  the  season ;  the  securing  of  dry  feet,  etc. 
Still  many  are  greatly  in  fault  even  in  these  respects.  But  a  more  common 
fault  is  in  the  amount  and  kinds  of  food  which  are  taken  into  the  stomach. 
We  are  no  advocates  for  cheap  nor  mean  food,  npr  for  a  pure  vegetable  diet; 
yet  we  believe  that  a  due  proportion  of  light  food  at  our  meals  is  the  best 
for  all  classes.  It  is  a  rule  in  our  country,  that  those  classes  which  love  or 
use  much  bodily  exercise,  aft  farmers,  mechanics,  manufJEtcturers,  etc.,  must 
bave  meats  or  animal  food  three  times  a  day,  more  or  less.  This  plan  of 
living  we  believe  to  be  a  great  mistake,  even  for  the  working  man,  and  much 
more  so  for  the  man  of  in-doors,  or  light  labor  and  sedentary  habits.  A  diet 
of  one  hearty  meal  (dinner)  of  animal  food,  with  a  breakfast  of  shad,  or  other 
fish,  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  dish  of  tea  at  night,  with  a  slice  of  bread 
and  butter  and  a  cake,  will  give  more  comfort  and  good  health  to  a  man  than 
a  larger  amount  of  flesh  or  hearty  food.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
bard  laboring  man,  as  the  &rmer  or  mechanic,  can  live  on  as  light  food,  or 
on  the  same  amount  of  food,  as  the  in-door,  or  sedentary  man.  But  what  we 
mean  to  say  is,  that  one-third  less  of  animal  food,  and  two-thirds  more  of 
light  or  vegetable  food,  would  be  much  better  for  the  hardest  working  man, 
both  for  comfort  and  general  health.     Of  course  the  general  rule  is  to  stop 
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eating  when  jou  have  enough.  Dot  if  we  were  to  6top  while  we  have  some 
appetite  left,  it  would  be  better  for  ta  than  to  surfeit  the  stomach  as  we  oftn 
do.  Severe  exercise  or  hard  labor  directly  aflter  eatings  a  hearty,  meat  dinoer 
is  injurious.  Children  from  infancy  should  be  tau^t  to  eat  a3  Httie 
food  as  may  be,  and  still  hare  them  satisfied.  Some  mothers  seem  to  go  od 
the  plan  of  *^ stuffing"  their  children  to  keep  them  quiet — a  praedce  vhidi 
will  lead  to  gluttonous  habits  when  they  grow  up.  As  to  the  amount  of  food 
necessary  for  a  meal,  a  great  deal  depends  on  habit  In  feet,  we  are  ereatum 
of  habit  in  this  respect,  like  others.  Then,  again,  some  constitutioiis  maj  re- 
quire more  food  than  others.  One  great  thing  should  be  retnembm, 
namely  :  system,  and  order,  and  regnlai-ity  in  meats — an  essential  point  in 
securing  good  health;  Another  great  point  is  a  proper  araouot  of  eserdse 
for  the  body.  All  out-door  laboring  men,  with  many  in-door  inechanks,  get 
enough  of  this  exercise  for  the  body  while  about  their  daily  business.  On  the 
other  band,  many  men,  like  merchants  and  other  business  men,  in  the  town 
and  city,  do  not  get  this  exercise.  The  consequence  is,  or  will  be  in  a  couise 
of  years,  if  inclined  to  flesh  up,  that,  by  and  by,  dropsy  and  gout  will  mske 
their  appearance.  Such  men  should  make  it  a  point  to  walk  several  miles 
every  day.  Riding  on  horseback  is  good  ;  but  what  is  still  better,  would  be 
hard  labor  in  the  garden,  or  on  the  farm,  where  all  the  muscles  of  the  body 
could  be  brought  into  action.  We  do  not  stop,  now,  to  say  whether  s 
morning  walk,  a  mid-day  or  an  evening  jaunt,  are  preferable  as  to  health. 
But  what  we  claim  is,  that  the  denizens  of  the  town  and  cify  shonld  hare 
exercise  at  some  rate  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

We  know  a  man  in  a  neighboring  city  who  has  made  it  a  point  for  years 
to  take  a  "  morning  walk  "  of  a  mile  before  breakfast,  rain  or  shine,  snow  or 
mud,  invariably  every  morning.     He  says  that  his  constitution  is  invigorated 
and  strengthened,  and  his  appetite  sharpened  by  the  plan,  of  which  we  hare 
no  doubt.     All  constitutions  might  not  stand  this  test,  but  his  does  at 
least.     We  learn  that  in  the  country,  the  early  morning  air,  in  a  clear  morn- 
ing, is  healthful  and  invigorating  to  the  constitution — sleepy  denizens  of  <atia 
who  call  it  poisonous — to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.    A  large  amoaot 
bf  exercise  or  labor  before  breakfast  might  not  be  advisable ;  bat  a  moderate 
degree  of  it  is  healthful  and  bracing  to  the  system.     Of  course  the  citj  deni- 
zen had  much  rather  take  his  "morning  ni^"  than  a  "morning  walk. 
And  why !     Because  the  city  people  have  a  universal  habit  of  turning  night 
into  day,  and  day  into  night.     We  doubt  much  whether  one-half  of  the 
adult  population  of  our  large  cities  ever  see  the  bed-chamber  before  twcJre 
o'clock  at  night,  while  a  large  portion  of  them,  like  the  drunken  dandj  poet 
in  Broadway,  will  hear  the  bell  toll  out  full  "  seventeen  o'clock,"  before  they 
are  abed.     Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  they  want  their  "  morning  nap    in- 
stead of  a  "  morning  walk  "  for  health  and  comfort  ?     The  truth  is,  the  body 
must  have  about  so  much  rest  in  the  way  of  sleep ;  if  it  can  not  have  it  in 
darkness  it  must  have  it  by  daylight.     But  does  this  make  out  a  case  that 
the  -**  morning  nap"  is  more  healthful  than  the  morning  air!   By  nomeanf. 
We  learn  that  in  the  city,  as  customs  are,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  retire  to 
bed  early,  or  even  at  a  reasonable  hour.     Then,  again,  many  kinds  of  biKi- 
nes3  in  the  city  require  a  goo<f  part  of  the  night  to  carry  them  on,  like  the 
printing  of  the  daily  papers,  etc.    Thus,  all  conspire  to  turn  night  into  dayi 
and  day  into  night.    But,  then,  a  reform  id  neceasaiy  to  the  masaes  in  «» 
respect  of  keeping  late  hours,  and  then  "  sleeping  it  out "  by  daylight.    "^ 
do  not  know  why  a  "  morning  walk  "  in  the  .city  can  not  be  made  as  ^f^ 
able*  in  the  city  as  the  country — saving  the  difference  between  the  pnnty  o 
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the  air  in  the  country  and  that  of  the  city.     Of  course  all  having  damps  and 
fogs,  in  spring  and  fall  especially,  in  the  night,  hoth  in  city  and  country, 
should  he  avoided  and  guarded  against.     So,  too,  the  exhalations  and  mi- 
asmas arising  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  in  and  near  swamps,. 
peat,  mud,  6te.,  should  be  avoided.    But,  then,  outside  of  these  objections,  a 
good,  clear  atmosphere  is  always  healthful,  invigorating,  and  bracing  to  the 
system,  whether  that  be  in  the  morning,  at  mid-day,  or  evenihg.    If  this  be 
80,  no  person  in  health  need  fear  of  taiing  his  out-door  walk  or  exercise  in 
any  part  of  the  day  or  evening.    That  class  of  the  population  which  stand 
in  most  need  of  out-door  exerdise  is,  we  think,  the  female  portion  of  it,  espe- 
cially in  the  country  and  villages ;  for  we  believe  it  to  be  true,  in  general, 
that  the  female  community  of  3ie  city  take  more  open,  out- door  exercise  than 
they  do  in  the  country  or  village.     Which  of  the  two  portions  spend  their 
time  to  the  best  advantage  throughout  the  day  we  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
cide.    In  times  of  prevailing  epidemics,  like  the  cholera,  dysentery,  etc.,  then 
the  evening  air  should  be  avoided,  and  other  exposures  which  might  help  to 
bring  on  disease.     We  are  satisfied  that  more  people  die  for  the  want  of  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air  than  there  are  that  die  from  inhaling  morning  air  into 
the  system  ;  and  that  we  should  all  get  along  much  better  if  we  studied  the 
laws  of  health  more  and  practiced  after  them.     What  the  system  wants  is  a 
systematic  course  of  life — to  live  every  day  alike,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  when 
we  are  made  certain  that  the  system  is  a  healthful  one.     We  think  that 
many  diseases  might  be  kept  off  the  system  by  taking  this  course.     Of  course 
we  do  not  mean  thkt  a  person  should  go  entirely  on  an  empty  stomach,  as 
this  would  be  unsafe.     But  to  eat  moderately  of  light  food,  in  case  of  pre- 
vailing epidemics,  or  ill-health  and  severe  colds,  we  believe  is  advisable.    To 
force  food  down  when  there  is  no  appetite  for  it  is  a  poor  plan.     It  is  better 
to  wait  till  the  natural  appetite  comes  of  itaelf.    The  amount  of  sleep  required 
in  twenty-four  hours  for  a  healthful  hodf  of  course  will  range  according  to 
constitutions ;  some  require  more  than  others.    Seven  hours  of  sleep  are 
enough  for  many,  while  others  claim  that  they  want  from  nine  to  twelve 
hours  sleep,  and  they  practice  accordingly.     Still,  we  believe  habit  to  be  the 
great  rule  in  this  matter  as  a  general  thing.    All  children  and  young  persons 
appear  to  want  more  sleep  than  adults  or  older  people.     Hence,  as  people 
grow  older,  they  seem  to  require  less  sleep;  and  a  disposition  to  wakefulness 
through  certain  parts  of  the  night  is  very  common.    All  know  the  eflfect 
which  is  produced  on  the  mind  by  care  and  trouble,  often  creating  fatal  dis- 
eases.    '^Lunatics"  get  little  or  no  sleep;    Night  and  darkness  appear  to 
increase  the  power  of  their  disease.     It  is  has  been  said  by  those  skilled  on 
this  subject,  that  no  person  would  ever  become  insane  who  can  secure  their 
regular  sleep.    This  shows  how  nece$sary  regularity  of  habits  is  in  order  to 
preserve  good  health.  Yours,  <fec.,  L.  Durand. 

Derby,  Conn.,  May  8,  1866. 


Value  of  Land. — A  statement  has  recently  been  made,  and  generally 
copied  into  the  newspapers  as  extraordinary,  that  a  piece  of  land  has  been 
sold  in  London  at  the  rate  of  two  million  dollars  an  acre.  There  is  land  in 
Boston  worth  double  that  price.  The  owner  of  the  lot  at  the  corner  of 
State  and  Exchange  streets,  occupied  by  Gilbert  <fe  Sons,  refused  eighty  dol- 
lars per  foot,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $3,484,800  an  acre. — Traveller. 
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PROFITS    OF    FARMING. 

In  New-England,  this  is  a  very  fruitful  topic  of  cUscuasion  in  farmers^  dobi 
and  debating  BocieUes.  Facts  are  the  best  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  of 
these,  those  matters  of  experiment  undertaken  with  specific  refereDce  to  tlie 
value  of  the  crop,  will  generally  be  regarded  as  meet  wcnrthy  of  atteatieis, 
since  such  are  likely  to  be  conducted  most  carefully* 

The  Hampshire  Co.  Agricultural  Socurr,  in  Western  MassacfausettE, 
presents  the  following  as  the  results  of  sundry  experiments : 

R.  Wales  Smith  says,  that  on  his  farm  of  ^ghty-five  acres  he  tills  abost 
fifty  acres  in  nine  years ;  has  twenty  heads  of  cakle  in  winter ;  fattens  and 
sells  one-third  of  them  in  the  spring.  He  sells  his  dairy  produetB.  His  ro- 
tation is  corn,  oats,  and  grass.  He  says,  '^  During  the  present  year,  I  have 
cultivated  six  acres  in  corn  and  potatoes,  and  four  acres  in  oafaSy  aod'  moved 
twenty  acres.  The  labor  has  been  wholly  performed  by  myself,  except  for 
sixteen  days  in  the  hay  season,  when  I  hired  a  nwn  to  assist  me. 

PRODUCTS. 

30  tons  of  hay,  at  $12,50,  .'-...  $375,00 
6  acres  of  grass,  sold  at  $11,60,  ^         -         .         .        57,50 

260  bushels  of  com,  at  $1, 250,00 

160  «  ofoats,  at  62^  cents,  -  .  -  -  93,75 
Pasturage  of  13  horned  cattle,  26  weeks,  at  33 J  cents,  112,66 
25  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  60  cents,  .  -  -  -  12,50 
20  "  of  apples,  at  60  cents,  ...  -  10,00 
52*7  pounds  of  cheese,  at  10  ctnts,  -         .         .        -    52,70 

250  pounds  of  butter,  at  20  cents,       ....        50,00 

10  tons  of  com  fodder,  at  $5, 50,00 

2  tons  of  oat  straw,  at  $5, 10,00 

260  loads  of  compost  manure, 250,00 

il82MI 

EXPENDITURES. 

My  own  labor,  226  days, $225,00 

Hired  man,  16  days,  in  hay-time,  -----   iOfiO 
Grass-seed,      -.-....         -        -        6,00 

Seed-corn,  1  bushel, -     *»^^ 

Seed-oats,  10  bushels,  at  62^  centa,     -        -         -       -        6,25 
Seed-potatoes,  2  bushels,  at  60  cents,      ...       -     1,00 

1000  pounds  of  plaster, M^ 

76  bushels  of  oyster-shell  lime,      -----    12,00 

260  loads  of  compost  manure, 260,00 

Interest  on  69  acres,  tillage  and  mowing,  at  $60,    -        -  207,00 
Taxes,     -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -   J^^ 

Net  profit, «564,8» 

ffadiey,  Oct.  4,  1854." 
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In  a  repot t  on  their  whent  crop,  Messrs.  D.  D.  &  J.  Whittemore,  Jr.,  say, 
'^  Our  crop  of  wheat  was  raised  in  Sunderland  on  one  acre  and  forty-one  fods 
of  ground.  In  1861,  the  piece  was  sown  with  barley,  and  seeded  with  clover. 
About  the  12th  of  September,  we  ploughed  in  the  second  crop  of  clover,  and 
sowed  two  varieties  of  wheat,  viz :  baJd  and  bearded  white  flint — one  bushel 
of  the  first,  and  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  the  last,  and  harrowed  well.  Early 
in  the  spring,  we  sowed  tbree  bushels  of  salt,  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  plas- 
ter, and  five  barrels  of  slacked  oyster-shell  lime.  Our  wheat  suffered  from 
the  severe  winter,  and  from  the  drought  in  summer.  We  judged  that  for^ 
per  cent,  was  winter  killed.  We  harvested  in  July,  and  for  want  of  bam 
room,  had  it  threshed  immediately  by  hand ;  consequently  we  lost  a  large 
per  cent,  by  its  being  left  in  the  straw.  The  quantity  thus  lost  was  estimated 
at  from  three  to  five  bushels.  Of  the  bearded,  we  had  nineteen  bushels,  and 
of  tho  bald  six  bushels,  or  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  perfectly  free  from 
rye  and  all  foul  seeds. 


VAL  TJ  B     OF     0  R  O  p. 

26  bushels  of  wheat  sold  for        -        -         -        -        -    162,60 
Value  of  straw,       -        -    *    .        -        -        -        -  7,00 

•69,60 

BZPBN8E8. 

Ploughing,  sowing,  and  harrowing,  -        -        -        -    $8,76 

Seed-wheat, -        -        -          8,37 

Lime,  plaster,  salt,        -        -        -  -        -        -        -      6,36 

Harvesting  and  threshing,         •       •-  -        -        -           8,00 

Interest  on  land,          -        -        -  -        -        -        -      6,00 

$26^ 

Net  profit,  -     * $44,03 

Sunderland,  Nw,  8,  1854." 

In  a  report  on  oorn,  Austin  L.^^Clark  says,  of  an  acre  of  pasture  land,  not 
ploughed  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  *^  In  May,  I  ploughed 
it  about  six  inches  deep,  turning  in  ten  loads  of  barn^yard  manure.  I  then 
harrowed  in  eight  loads  of  compost  manure.  On  the  26th  of  May,  it  was 
planted.  Eight  bushels  of  leached  ashes  were  dropped  in  the  hill.  The  com 
was  hoed  twice.  The  hills  were  not  raised,  and  were  three  feet  apart  each 
way.  The  soil  was  a  clayey  loam.  On  the  14th  of  September,  the  crop  was* 
harvested. 

VAL  UB     OF     CROP. 


76  bushels  of  coru,  at  $1,    -        -  * 
4896  pounds  of  fodder,  at  $6  per  ton, 
4^  bushels  of  soft  com, 


$90,69 
43 
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EXPENSES. 

18  loads  manure^  $18,00 

8  bushels  leached  ashes, 60 

Ploughing,  harrowing,  and  hauling  manure,  -        -        -  *  6,00 

Planting  and  seed, 1,25 

^  Hoeing  and  ashing, *      -        -  8,50 

Gutting  and  stacking, 1        .  2,00 

^     Carting  and  husking, 0,00 

Interest  on  land, 5,00 

142,55 

Net  gain, 148,04 

Sunderland,  Oct  25, 1854." 

Mr.  Chester  Cowles  reports  his  crops  as  follows,  the  quantity  of  laad  being 
three  acres : 

▼  AL  UB     OF     OEOP. 

180  bushels,  at  1100,        ..!...    |180,00 

8  baskets  of  sofb  com, 2,00 

Corn  fodder,  estimated 18,00 

t200,00 

EXPSVSBS. 

45  loads  of  manure, $45,00 

Manure  and  spreading,   - 17,00 

Planting  and  seed,      -        -        -•      -        -         -        .  4,00 

Hoeing  and  cultivating, -  23,00 

Gutting  and  stacking, 7,00 

Carting  and  husking, 15,00 

Interest  on  land, 18,00 

1129,00 

Netgwn, $71,00 

Amherst,  Nov,  14,  1854. 

George  Dickenson  cultivated  rye  on  land  of  second  quality.  Tn  the  spring 
of  1863,  it  was  ploughed  from  seven  to  eight  inches  deep.  Tffelre  loads  of 
manure  were  applied  to  ths  acre  and  harrowed  in.  Com  was  then  planted 
jind  thoroughly  cultivated.  The  corn  was  cut  up,  the  second  week  in  Sep- 
tember, and  yielded  at  harvest  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  The  ground  was  agam 
ploughed  from  eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  and  sown  with  a  bushel  and  a  half 
of  white  rye,  per  acre,  at  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel.  The  crop  was  ha^ 
vested  the  Idth  and  14th  of  July. 

VALUB     OF     CROP. 

65i  bushels  of  66  pounds, $^6,63 

3i  tons  of  straw, 10^ 

$06,13 
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Ploughing  and  sowing, $3,00 

8  bushels  of  rye, 2^6 

Haryesting  and  housing, 5,00 

Threshing  and  cleaning,    -i 6,00 

Interest  and  taxes, 15,00 

»81,25 

Net  profit,         ...        .        -        -        -      164,88 
HadUy,  Jravmber^  1864. 

On  two  acres,  Mr.  Oowles  estimates  a  crop  of  rye  as  follows : 

VALUE     OF     CROP. 

60  bushels,  at  >1,25, |62,50 

Straw,  by  estimate, 16,48 

BXPBH8E8. 

Seed,  -      .  - $2,26 

Ploughing,  harrowing,  and  aowing,    -        -        -        -  8,50 

Harvesting  and  threshing, 12,00 

126,75 

Net  profit, t62,23 

Albert  Montague,  of  Sunderland,  makes  the  following  estimate  of  an  oat 
crop : 

VALUB     OF     C  R  O  P. 

60^  bushels  of  pats, $30,25 

1^  tons  of  straw, 9,00 

$39,25 

.     EXPENSES. 

Ploughing  and  sowing,          -        -        -        - '       -        -  $2,00 

Seed,      -        -     .    -        -        -        -        -        -        -  2,00 

Harvesting  and  threshing, 4,50 

Interest  on  land, 4,50 

$13,00 

Net  profit,      '   -        -        -        -        -        -      $26,26 

Sunderland,  JTov.  1, 1 854. 


SxmPBKDBRS. — ^The  New-Haven  Palladium  says  the  manufacture  of  woven 
BUfipenderai  in  the  United  States  was  commenced  about  the  year  1840,  at 
Middletown,  Mass.,.  with  a  capital  of  $40,000.  There  are  at  present  six  fiu> 
tones  in  the  country,  five  of  which  are  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  one 
at  East  Hampton,  UasB,  The  capital  employed  in  the  business  is  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 
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THE    IMPBOVEMENT    OF    HONEY. 

[OxTR  Polish  friend,  alluded  to  upon  another  page  of  this  number,  hu 
given  us  the  following  results  of  his  own  experience  in  this  branch  of  india- 
try ;  and  it  being  written  in  French,  as  was  the  other,  we  have  thus  translated 
it  into  English.— Eds.  P.  L.  ife  A.] 

rOB  TBI  PLOVOH,  TBI   LOOK,  AITD  »■  iJITlZ.. 

Mr,  IbiTOB : — ^The  State  of  New-York  produces  honey  which  I  haTe 
carefully  examined.  It  is  a  fluid,  of  light  weight,  and  the  wax  is  yellow. 
To  improve  the  quality  of  it,  I  make  the  following  suggestions : 

The  honey  of  wild  bees  inhabiting  the  forest  is  dark  colored,  and  its  vu 
is  yellow.  The  honey  of  bees  feeding  in  orchards  is  clearer,  and  the  wax  is  more 
yellow,  but  sometimes  these  cells  are  very  white,  and  the  honey  winch  tbef 
contain  is  very  white.  In  my  country,  Poland,  I  attended  extensively  to  Um 
production  of  honey ;  and  I  perceived  that  bees  placed  in  my  orchard  gave 
me  a  crop  of  honey  clearer,  and  the  wax  of  it  white.  The  honey  which  was 
separated  from  the  wax  by  draining  was  found  white,  compact,  and  resem- 
bling sugar  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  cut  with  a  knife.  The  wax  was  very 
white.  The  following  year,  the  honey  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  as  well  as 
the  wax.    The  third  year,  the  honey  was  improved. 

1  then  made  an  investigation  of  the  subject  i  examined  the  haOits  of  the 
bees,  «nd  came  at  length  to  the  solution  of  the  enigma  which  had  occupied 
my  attention  for  three  years.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  apiary,  I  had  a  field  in 
which  I  sowed  buckwheat  While  this  was  in  flower,  I  perceived  that  the 
bees  constantly  frequented  this  field,  and  that  they  labored  with  remarkable 
diligence,  and  their  product  wa*  very  large.  The  honey  of  this  year  was 
improved  in.  quality  and  m  quantity. 

The  next  year,  I  inade  an  experiment  While  the  buckwheat  was  in 
Slower,  I  removed  their  hives  upon  the  borders  of  the  field.  I  noted  earefnllj 
the  diligence  of  the  bees.  What  was  remarkable,  and  afier  the  flowers  dia- 
Appeared,  my  curiosity  led  me  to  open  the  hives,  and  I  was  greatly  aston- 
ished to  find  the  comb  lull,  and  constructed  of  white  wax,  while  the  honey 
was  also  white.  That  which  I  separated  from  the  comb  by  draining  and  a 
gentle  heat,  and  placed  in  pots,  formed  a  compact  mass  analogous  to  iogsit 
«o  much  so,  that  it  might  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

I  left  two  hives  without  disturbing  the  honey ;  and  at  the  lyjnroachof  an- 
tnnn,  I  again  collected  the  product  The  portions  from  which  the  hon^ 
had  been  removed  after  the  flowering  of  the  buckwheat,  had  been  refilled 
with  wax  and  honey,  but  of  an  inferior  quality ;  those  of  the  jonng  repub- 
lics from  which  the  honey  and  comb  had  been  removed,  had  been  agaJ^ 
filled  ;  but  the  two  hives  which  had  remained  untouched,  had  been  depnved 
of  their  honey,  and  presented  the  aspect  of  empty  and  dry  cells, 

I  was  satisfied  that  the  excessive  abundance  of  honey  had  induced  idlenefis 
in  the  bees,  who  fed  upon  their  superfluity,  and,  refusing  to  labor,  quietly 
consumed  the  product  of  their  past  toil.  r 

Having  this  experience,  after  the  season  of  the  flowering  of  the  buckwhea^ 


gathered  my  crop  entirely,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter,  I  inspown 
my  hives,  removed  the  super-abundance,  and  if  the  season  was  not  favoraWe, 
I  supplied  those  hives  which  were  not  in  good  condition.  ^ 

By  this  means,  I  learned  that  the  flowers  of  buckwheat  P''^°^   J^ 
material  for  honey  and  for  comb,  which  they  supplied  both  in  abttodan 
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and  of  superior  quality.  Hence,  I  have  siDce  continued  the  practice  above 
described ;  and  I  advise  farmers  who  give  any  attention  to  this  product,  to 
give  proper  consideration  to  my  experiments. 

It  should  be  added,  that  this  gathering  of  the  sweets  of  the  flowers  of  the 
buckwheat  does  not  at  all  diminish  the  quantity  of  grain,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, its  effect  is  favorable,  and  even  increases  the  amount  of  flour. 

During  my  residence  in  France,  in  Sologne,  a  country  situated  on  the 

banks  of  the  Loire,  in  the  departments  of  the  Loire  and  Cher  and  T^ ^ 

in  Mayenne,  and  in  Bretagne,  I  repeated  the  same  experiments  with  the 
sanae  success ;  and  to-day,  the  French  apothecaries  make  use  of  this  same 
white  honey,  which,  in  common,  is  cabled  the  honey  of  Orleans,  and  which 
commands  a  price  one-third  higher  than  that  of  ordinary  honey. 


BBEBDS     OF     OATT  LB. 

At  a  late  discussion  on  cattle,  at  Albany,  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  t)^e 
New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,  is  reported  by  the  Country  Oentleman 
to  have  said : 

The  West  Highland  is  a  small,  black,  shaggy  animal,  perfectly  hardy,  and 
runs  outin  the  winter.  The  beef  is  of  extra  quality,  superior  to  any  other  ii 
the  London  market.  A  higher  price  per  stone  is  paid  for  them  than  any 
other.  In  Norfolk  they  are  the  most  prevalent,  and  are  considered  the  most 
profitable  bre^d  of  cattle.  Mr.  Colman  speaks  of  them  as  of  extra  fine  pro- 
portions, being  a  perfect  parallelogram.  A  gentleman  from  Western  Virginia 
who  thought  that  State  had  the  best  cattle  in  the  world,  and  that  he  should 
find  Nothing  in  England  to  equal  them,  went  with  him  (Mr.  Johnson)  to 
Snaithfieid  market,  and  when  he  saw  the  black  cattle  from  Scotland^  he  el- 
claimed,  in  perfect  astonishment,  "  I  give  it  up.  I  have  never  seen  any  thing 
equal  to  this."  They  would  be  admirably  adapted  to  Vermont,  and  other  New- 
England  States,  and  to  the  northern  countries  of  our  own  Stale.  A  few  have 
betti  imported  into  Canada.  The  Short-horns  stand  pre-eminent  for  early 
maturity,  and  great  aptness  to  fatten,  with  a  fine,  mellow  skin — whiuh  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  fine  fattening  qualities.  Will  mature  from  six  to  nine 
months  earlier  than  any  other  breed.  Had  known  a  herd  of  Short-horn 
grades,  of  the  same  age  as  a  herd  of  native  cattle,  fed  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, bring  fifteen  dollars  a  head  more  in  the  New- York  market. 

Herefords  are  a  very  superior  breed,  though  not  very  extensively  intro- 
duced here  yet.  Has  visited  England,  and  never  saw  finer  catUe.  Feeders 
uniformly  told  him  they  could  make  more  on  them  than  on  Short-horns. 
Not  so  the  breeders^  however. 

Devons,  in  quality  of  meat,  are  next  to  the  West  Highland..  For  beef, 
milk,  and  the  yoke,  they  are,  and  always  will  be,  a  most  popular  breed.  The 
celebrated  red  cattle  of  New-England  have  been  thought  to  be  Devons.  They 
are  more  like  the  Sussex,  a  little  larger  and  coacser  breed  than  the  North 
Devon.  «They  are  a  very  valuable  breed  for  milk,  working-oxen,  etc,  and 
there  is  no  breed  of  cattle  better  for  crossing  with  the  Short-horn.  It  is  to 
these  breeds  we  must  look  for  improvement  Breeders  must  aim  at  de- 
veloping the  parts  of  cattle  which  command  the  highest  price. 
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HOW   TO   JUDGE  A  H0E8E. 


A  OORBESPONDEKT  of  the  Prairie  Farmer^  contrary  to  old  maxiips,  tin- 
dertakes  to  judge  the  character  of  a  horse  bj  outward  appearance,  and  offen 
the  following  suggestionB  a&  the  result  of  close  observation  and  long  experi- 
once: 

If  the  color  be  light  sorrel  or  chestnut,  his  feet,  legs,  and  face  white,  these 
are  marks  of  kindness. 

If  he  is  broad  and  full. between  the  eyes,  he  may  be  depended  on  as  a 
horse  of  good  sense,  and  capable  of  being  trained  to  almost  any  thing. 

As  respects  such  horses,  the  more  kindly  you  treat  them,  Uie  better  joo 
will  be  treated  in  return.  Nor  Will  a  horse  of  this  description  stand  the  whip 
if  well  fed. 

If  you  want  a  safe  horse,  avoid  one  that  is  dish-^aced ;  he  may  be  bo  ftf 
ffentle  as  not  to  scare,  but  he  will  have  too  much  go-ahead  in  him  to  beuft 
for  every  body. 

If  ^ou  want  a  fool,  but  a  horse  of  great  bottom,  get  a  deep  bay,  with  not 
a  white  hair  about  him ;  if  his  face  is  a  little  dished,  so  much  the  wone. 
JAi  no  man  ride  such  a  horse  who  is  not  an  adept  in  riding — ^they  are  tricky 
and  unsafe. 

If  you  want  one.  that  will  never  give  out,  never  buy  a  large,  overgrown 
one.     A  black  horse  can  not  stand  heat,  nor  a  white  one  the  cold. 

If  you  want  a  gentle  horse,  get  one  with  more  or  less  white  about  him, 
the  more  the  better.  Many  suppose  that  the  parti-eolored  horses  beloogiog 
to  circuses,  shows,  etc.,  are  selected  for  their  oddity,  but  the  selections  thus 
made  are  on  account  of  great  docility  and  gentleness. 


CORN    STATISTICS    IN    FRANCE. 

2N  our  February  number,  we  published  a  short  extract  from  I^  Siecle, 
this  title.  We  have  since  received  a  reply  from  a  Polbh  geDtlemas, 
now  residing  in  this  city,  written  in  the  French  language,  which  we  hire 
translated,  and  here  present  to  our  readers. — Eds.  P.  L .  <fe  A.] 

FOft  TRK  YLOVaH,  TBB  LOOK,  AND  TRK  AXVIL. 

Mr.  Editor  :---In  your  journal,  "  The  Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the  Anvil," 
for  February,  1866,  page  482,  you  give  the  Com  Stotisticfl  of  France  from 
Le  Siecle.  That  those  statistics  are  erroneous,  you  will  be  convinced  after 
having  examined  those  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  French  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  of  Agriculture  for  the  preceding  twenty  years,  [See  the  taW&J 
This  table  shows  that,  during  these  twenty  years,  agriculture  has  made  grw 
progress.  The  crop  of  wheat  has  more  than  doubled ;  that  of  lye  has  neanj 
doubled ;  mixed  grain  has  increased  fifty  per  cent,  and  barley  still  mow- 
Millet  and  maize  remain  neariy  the  same,  as  also  the  buckwheat,  cxiept  tA« 
in  certain  years  it  has  increased,  not  from  a  njore  extensive  cultiwtioo,  w 
because  the  season  was  peculiarly  favorable  to  its  growth.  ^  . 

Since  the  year  1835,  agriculture  has  made  great  progress  in  FVanoe.  Maca 
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heath  land  has  been  made  productive  with  the  add  of  manure,  lime,  dead  an- 
imals, and  poudrette — ^the  animal  manures  being  ipade  more  effective,  by 
mixture  with  blood,  and  the  flesh  of  horses  no  longer  fit  for  service. 

It  is  computed  that  France,  since  1835,  has  increased  her  ciops  by  one- 
third,  except  the  millet,  and  maize,  and  the  buckwheat,  which  have  remained 
without  much  variation. 

When  Le  Siecle  supposes  that  the  crop  of  rice,  harvested  in  France, 
amounts  to  $26,000,000  hectolitres,  it  is  in  error.  The  whole  of  this  crop  is 
consumed  ^  France ;  but  it  is  not  a  common  article  of  food,  except  in  the 
cafes  and  the  restaurants,  where  rice  is  eaten  with  milk  and  with  fat,  (gros.^ 
In  private  houses  it  is  used  sparingly,  as  in  soup,  with  onions,  with  cabbage, 
and  with  crumbs  of  bread.  This  rice  is  grown  in  France,  and  is  imported  from 
the  colonies,  from  Italy,  and  from  the  Carolinas.  One-fourth  of  the  buck- 
wheat is  fed  to  animals  ;  the  last  is  sowed  with  millet  and  maize ;  and.  the 
consumption  of  these  two  products  is  rare  in  France,  except  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  season  of  harvest  that  it  is  served  to  laborers.  The 
population  of  France,  which  is  about  85,000,000,  is  fed  chiefly  with  white 
bread  and  mixed  bread,- the  last  being  composed  of  th^  flour  of  mixed  grain, 
or  of  rye  mixed  with  wheat  of  the  worst  quality. 

Bread  of  pure  rye  is  found  only  in  Paris,  and.  in  some  of  the  large  cities. 
It  is  a  fancy  bread,  dearer  than  that  taxed  by  the  police,  though  exempt 
from  any  tax.  The  Frenchman  every  where  uses  bread,  and  at  least  he  re- 
quires, when  he  labors,  three  pounds  of  bread  in  his  soup,  with  his  wine,  or 
with  his  meat ;  but  to  eat  alone  a  pound  of  bread  suffices.  An  ounce  of 
flesh  or  of  lard  is  required  for  a  meal,  and  a  very  little  bread  with  cheese,  but 
a  very  small  quantity  suffices  with  apples,  and  other  fruits,  grapes,  and  also 
with  potatoes.  This  last  named  article,  potatoes,  is  consumed  in  great 
quantities,  they  being  pared,  fried,  and  salted.  Bread  is  an  essential,  while 
the  potato  is  a  luxury  to  the  French. 

NUMBER   OF   HEgTOLITRES   OF   OERTAIK   CROPS   GROWN   IN   FRANCE. 


NouBRES  d'  Hectolitres 
recoltes  but  la  totalite  des  terres  ensemendes,  en 


1 

Mixed  Grain. 

■ 

Wheat. 

(Wheat  ft  Bar- 
ley.) 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Maize  dc  Millet. 

Buck'wheat. 

1815 

39,460,791 

8,733,133 

19,678,595 

12,999,751 

5,630,960 

5.314.642 

J616 

43,816,694 

9,308.887 

20,943,556 

13,810.847 

4,153,310 

3.638,984 

J8I7 

47,984,044 

9,731,194 

22,42-2,870 

16,508,998 

«,850,836 

6,499,778 

1818 

52,697,927 

10;438,D83 

34,734,130 

13,186,458 

6,101,563 

3,368,098 

1819 

59,841,160 

12,405,588 

80,9H225 

16,634,424 

9,123,813 

6,646,830 

1820 

44,847,780 

9,398,580 

25,400,471 

19.:479,157 

5,786  988 

7,745,108 

1891 

58  319,368 

11,394^60 

30,884,961 

17,710,319 

5,047.168 

7,987,309 

18M 

•  50,856,707 

10,168,887 

27,059,635 

14,065,328 

6.044,119 

8.371.076 

1838 

58.676,862 

11,075,194 

29  913,341 

17,509,319^ 

6,657,510 

6,544,211 

18S4 

61,788,972 

11,371,909 

29.923,148 

17,010,859 

5,906,815 

7,361.851 

18tS 

61,035,177 

11,851,398 

86,723,161 

14,485,070 

6,519,046 

6.126,734 

1886 

59  631,917 

11,111,493 

29,834,465 

15,893,582 

7,140,888 

7,408,499 

1887 

50,785,944 

11,226,696 

97,565,282 

15,7*1,223 

6,047,891 

6,979.888 

1888 

68,823,512 

10,936,593 

29.035,621 

16,126  903 

6,378.625 

9.839,915 

1829 

64,385,531 

11,680.386 

32,652,568 

15,695,765 

6.590,604 

7.949,859 

1830 

52,782,n08 

0,917,241 

26.876,157 

19,901,716 

7,330,701 

7,46H,080 

1831 

56,4^^9,694 

10,831,675 

S7,!S46,6l8 

18,119,033 

7,490,343 

10  206,848 

1883 

80,089,016 

13,697,190 

87,906,765 

18.617,259 

4,086,637 . 

6,151,803 

-1833 

66.073,141 

11,435,433 

34,291,539 

15,007,119 

7,239,083 

5.922,084 

1884 

61,081,336 

11,289,972 

29,410,983 

17.474,857 

8,412,045 

10,166,666 

1835 

71,697.484 

12,281,020 

82,996,950 

18,184,816 

6,051,179 

5,176,033 

/ 
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VHAT  POOD  WILL  PRODUCE  THE  MOST  WOOL 

P£A9,  beans,  Tetches,  etc^  are  useful  for  the  purpose  of  eDrichingthebloodt 
by  furnishing  it  with  large  supplies  of  albumen,  which  is  its  principal  con- 
stituent  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  analysis  of  flesh  and  blood  the 
relative  proportions  of  their  constituents  are  nearly  identical ;  consequentlj, 
whatever  food  contains  nitrogen,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  albuAen,  is  bes^ 
adapted  to  the  development  of  flesh  or  muscle,  and  is  therefore  the  most  nn- 
tritious.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  contain  large  qusnti^  of 
albumen,  especially  the  first  two ;  while  oats,  it  will  have  been  seen,  oontains 
ten  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  its  organic  elements  of  albumen,  and  peas  and 
beans  no  less  than  twenty-nine  per  cent.  What  conclusion,  then,  is  to  be 
drawn  from  this  ?  "The  chemical  composition  of  horns,  hoo&,  hair,  woo/,  and 
even  feathers,  is  substantially  the  same ;  their  organic  elements  are  coagu- 
lated albumen  and  gelatin,  and  their  inorganic,  silica,  carbonate,  and  pliofr- 
phate  of  lime,  and  the'oxides  of  iron  and  maganese.  Hence  it  will  reailj 
appear  that  food  given  to  the  sheep  which  will  supply  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  albumen,  in  the  same  ratio  will  increase  the  wool  secretions,  ani 
consequently,  be  productive  of  the  most  wdol,  provided^  however,  theyaUo  hU 
in  suitable  combination  the  inorganic  substances  of  wool,  without  which  thej 
absimilate  mostly  for  the  formation  of  flesh  or  fat.  This  may  be  exemplified 
thus  :  a  soil  may  be  highly  productive  of  corn,  as  weH  as  a  few  of  the  cereal 
grains,  yet  for  the 'production  of  wheat  it  may  lack  the  proper  proportion  of 
3ie  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and,  consequently,  the  berry  will  Dot 
only  be  deficient  in  quantity  but  quality. 

Tbe  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  the  distin- 
guished agriculturist,  De  Raumer,  on  the  effects  produced  by  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  several  substances  in  increasing  the  flesh,  tallow,  and  wool  of  sheep : 


Iwaatpe  Prodaoed 

weight  of  living  animal,     wool  ««»*• 

lbs.  lbs.  11* 

1,000  lbs.  poUtoes,  raw,  with  salt,  -      -    46^  6^  ^^ 

do.      "        do.  without  salt,   -        44  6^  ^^  ^ 

do.      "  mangel  wurtsel,  raw,       -        -     88J  5i  ^  * 

do.      **   wheat,        -        -        -        -      155  14  ^H 

do.      "   oate, 148  10  *H 

do.      "  barley,        -        -        -        -      136  Hi  ^^ 

do.      "  peas,     • 134  14^  ^^ 

do.      "  rye,  with  salt,      -        -        -       133  14  ^^ 

do.      "  rye,  without  salt,     ...    90  l^  ^ 

do.      "  meal,  wet,  -        -   ^    -        -       129  18|  ^H 

do.      «  buckwheat,    -        -        -        -  120  10  ^^ 

These  results  are  said  to  agree  with  those  of  De  Dombale,  and  with  those 
of  a  number  of  other  agriculturists. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  above  table  that  wheat  produces  the  gre«esi 
increase  in  the  flesh  of  the  sheep,  though  but  little  greater  than  oati ;  thstj^wj 
wheat,  and  rye,  produce  the  greatest  increase  of  wool ;  and  that  barlty  m 
whmt  cause  the  greatest  increase  of  tallow.  That,  as  an  average,  grain  p^ 
erally  gives  about  three  times  the  increase  in  the  flesh,  that  roots  do  wbeD  » 
equal  weight ;  that  grain  produces  about  twice  as  much  wool  as  is  caused^/ 

equal  weight  of  roots,  and  several  times  the  amount  of  tallow. 


jiiL^ 
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The  legitimatQ  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  is,  that  the  flock-master, 
whose  object  is  wool  only,  must  rely  on  good  haj  and  some  straw,  whose 
constituents  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  and  perfection  of  wool, 
with  a  moderate  allowance,  daily,  of  ground  peas  and  oats,  and  some  potatoes 
as  green  food,  for  the  greatest  amount  of  wool ;  and  those  gross  substances, 
oil-cake,  "corn-meal,  riita  bagas,  may  be  turned  over  to  the  producers  of  fat 
mutton.    This  will  presently  be  adverted  to  again. — Morrelts  Shepherd, 


VOB  TBI  PLOCOB,  THl  LOOM,  ASD  tBI  AUTflL, 

OP    LINBN. 


Mr.  Editob  : — I  have  heard  much  said  of  a  want  of  lioen  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  its  high  price,  and  of  the  want  of  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant  in  this  part  of  the  world. .  The  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  flax  is  no 
where  better  than  in  Vermont  It  is  good,  also,  in  New- York,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  Delaware,  and  in  Maryland.  But  had  any  one  examined  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  this  crop,  and  the  neoeesiUes  for  this  particular  growt^  f  Of 
ibis,  I  have  doubts. 

For  this  reason,  permit  me  to  present  the  following  for  your  consideration. 
The  ni^rsal  complaint  is  that  flax  does  not  succeed,  and  all  the  fault  is  laid 
to  the  %rge  of  our  liiother  who  feeds  us,  the  earth,  which,  in  this  country, 
IB  unfavorable  to  its  cultivation. 

We  believe  the  causes  which  prevent  the  success  of  this  particular  branch 
at  cultivation  to  be — 1.  The  want  of  good  seed ;  2.  The  bad  selection  of 
soils  ;  a.  The  bad  manipulation  of  the  fibre. 

The  seed,  which,  comes  from  Riga,  (Russia,)  can  not  meet  the  expectations 
of  the  farmer.  And  why  ?  The  supplies  of  the  large  magazines  of  Riga  are 
furnished  either  by  the  extensive  proprietors  of  the  soil,  or  by  the  tiade  of 
Jews  who  buy  in  small  quantities,  and  resell  to  the  merchants  of  Riga. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  this  traffic  are  mostly  Jews. 

The  proprietors,  persuaded  of  the  good  quality  of  their  merchandise,  hold 
it  Arm,  and  sell  at  a  very  high  rate,  while  the  merchant  holds  on  to  his  own 
price,  believing  he  has  a  good  article.  The  Jews  buy.  the* flaxseed  of  the 
same  proprietors,  with  little  regard  to  their  quality,  but  are  content,  since 
ihey  can  buy  and  sell  at  a  good  profit  to  the  merchants  at  Riga,  who  can 
thus  supply  the  wants  of  commerce  at  a  small  profit. 

But  perhaps  you  will  reply,  but  tlie  grain  is  as  good  and  as  heavy  as  any 
other,  so  that  agents,  ignorant  of  any  thing  better,  are  induced  to  buy.  But 
not  knowing  the  fraud,  they  deceive  themselves,  and,  in  their  turn,  they  de- 
ceive others.  In  appearance,  there  is  no  diflerence  in  the  quality.  Thus,  the 
Jews  who  carry  on  the  small  commerce  in  flaxseed,  buy  it  of  bad  quality  and 
small  size,  boil  it,  and  give  to  it  a  lustre  the  appearance  of  that  of  the  best 
quality*  Thus  improved  in  its  appearance,  they  ofler  it  in  the  market. 
Being  purchased  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  it  will  not  reproduce  enough  to 
make  painters'  oil.  It  disappoints  the  manufacturer ;  and  the  cause  of  its 
deterioration  is  imputed  to  the  efleets  of  the  sea.  But  it  is  true,  that  as  the 
boiled  egg  will  not  produce  a  chicken,  so  boiled  flaxseed  will  not  produce  a 
stalk.     This  flaxseed  is  known  in  North  America  under  the  name  of  Swedish. 

Poland  produces  much  flax,  but  of  an  inferior  quality,  on  account  of  the 
use  of  seed  grown  in  Lithaine  being  mixed  with  good  seed,  which  attracts 
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tbe  aqueous  particles  from  it,  renders  it  more  slender,  (maigtie,)  and  the 
stalk  e mailer  and  weaker,  and  less  fibrous.  But  some  agricultunsts  in  tlm 
country,  and  am(fng  others  the  undersigned,  were  persuaded  of  the  inferior 
quality  of  Polish  flax  when  compared  with  that  of  Lypse,  in  the  northern  put 
of  Hungary,  which  is  long,  white,  and  strong. 

After  having  learned  the  method  of  manipulation  of  the  fibres,  in  those 
places,!  procured  seed  from  that  country — to  wit,  from  Knieson,  a  city  situa- 
ted in  the  county  of  Lypse.  I  sowed  it,  and  obUuned  flax  white  and  a  yard 
in  length ;  and  we  had  grain  which  produced  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of 
oil  produced  from  Swedish  flax  ;  and  so  great  an  impr«vement  was  made  in 
this  branch  of  industry,  that  we  even  rivalled  the  flax  of  Austria. 

The  American  Consul,  at  Trieste  might  procure  flaxseed  at  Knieson,  or 
Lubownia.  Tho-families  from  which  it  might  be  obtained,  without  fear  of 
fraud,  are  those  of  Kawecki,  Eigzyk,  Ongorko. 

This  is  the  counsel  we  would  give  to  the  farmers  \of  this  country— tkit 
they  shoulci  procure  se^  of  this  plant  that  will  not  disappoint  their  expecta- 
tions. They  may  thus  do  a  good  service  .not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the 
country,  and  rid  themselves  of  the  payment  of  a  large  duty  on  flax  to  which 
they  are  now  subject 

During  my  sojourn  of  twenty  years  iir  France,  in  the  department  of  ^• 
yenne,  I  discovered  that  the  crop  of  flax  was  mean  and  of  bad  quality.  I 
made  known  my  opinions  to  M.  Desjardin,  councillor  of  the  department,  and 
he  followed  my  advice,  and  procured  seed  from  Lypse,  abandoniD|^e  use 
of  Swedish  flaxseed,  and  the  improvement  was  decisive.  If  the  tidos  of 
Tokay  can  be  imported  into  New- York,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  can  k  no 
difficulty  in  importing  the  flaxseed. 

A  single  word  upon  its  cultivation.  The  spot  for  this  growth  should  be 
selected  upon  the  southern  border  of  a  stream.  A  black  soil,  without  ma- 
nure, is  the  most  favorable  to  its  growUi — such  as  is  suited  to  the  growth  of 
clover.  In  places  remote  from  a  stream,  the  land  selected  should  be  moat 
and  well  cultivated. 

After  the  flax  is  gathered,  the  sUlks  should  be  dried ;  and  after  the  seedie 
separated,  they  should  be  exposed  for  a  fortnight  to  the  dews,  or  they  may  w 
plunged  in  water  for  three  days  or  more,  and  then  dried,  acoorditag  to  circum- 
stances, either  by  the  sun  or  in  heated  ovens.  After  this,  the  usual  manipu- 
lation follows.   •  Saniewbw  Fkux. 

[The  above  was  sent  us  in  French,  and  we  have  translated  it  into  English. 
The  subject  is  of  great  importance,  and  these  suggestions  may  prore  to  be 
eminently  worthy  of  practical  regard. — Eds.  P.  L.  &  A.] 


A  New  Cotton  Gik.— S.  R.  Parkhuret,  of  this  city,  has  succeeded  in  per- 
fecting, to  his  entire  satisfaction,  we  believe,  the  American  cylinder  cotton  gm. 

The  steel  cylinder  cotton  gin  as  now  made  by  Mr.  P.  only  needs  to  be 
oiled,  and  the  hopper  filled,  and  the  cotton  kept  back  in  the  lint  room.  Tw 
feeding  apparatus  adapts  itself  to  the  motion  of  the  machine,  and  will  supply 


pound 
taw-gin,  while  it  .does  its  work  much  faster,  and  with  less  labor. 


J 
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PEAS  AND  SWEET  POTATOES  FOR  FATTENING  HOGS. 

Mr.  Nathan  Wikslow,  of  Perquimons  county,  fattens  his  hogs  for  slaugh- 
ter and  sale,  as  well  as  for  his  own  consumption,  almost  entirely  on  peas  and 
sweet  potatoes.  From  the  1st  tb  the  16th  of  September,  the  hogs  are  turned 
on  a  pea-field.  At  the  same  time,  a  small  portion  of  the  sweet  potato  ground 
is  fenced  off.  The  wood-land  is  close  at  hand,  and  the  hogs  are  tumed.therein 
every  day.  This  is- done  because  he  deems  it  better  for  the  health  of  the 
hogs.  Every  night,  alternately,  the  hogs  are  ti^rned  into  the  pea-field  and 
the  potatoes — new  portions  of  the  latter  being  brought  in  as  the  first  enclosed 
are  exhausted.  Thus  kept  on  peas  and  potatoes  alone,  (for  he  supposes  they 
.  get  very  little  from  the  woods,)  the  hogs  become  very  fat  For  change  of 
food,  and  late  in  the  fattening,  swill  is  added  to  the  food,  made  of  turnips, 
boiled  with  a  little  corn-meal,  and  seasoned  with  salt.  Mr.  Winslow  is  con- 
fident th^t  all  the  com  consumed  during  the  whole  time  of  fattening  does 
not  exceed  the  average  of  a  peck  for  each  hog ;  therefore,  the  fattening  is  due, 
in  a  very  slight  degree,  to  com,  and  almost  entirely  to  the  peas  and  potatoes. 
Peas  alone  will  fatten  very  considerably,  but  not  enough  to  make  good  pork. 
But  with  potatoes,  the  hogs  are  not  only  made  very  fat,  but  their  fat  is 
even  more  firm  and  white  than  of  hogs  fattened  on  corn.  After  cold  weather 
requires  that  potatoes  should  be  dug,  they  are  boiled  before  being  fed  to  the 
hogs.  Mr.  Winslow  is  a  very  large  and  successful  raiser  of  hogs,  and  seller 
of  pork.  I  learn  from  others  that  his  pork,  fattened  as  above  stated,  is 
deemed  the  best  in  the  markets, — Southern  Planter. 


GTTANO    FOR    SUGAR-CANE. 

We  recently  met  with  Col.  John  S.  Preston,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
returning  from  his  sugar  plantation'on  the  Mississippi  River.  In  speaking  of 
guano  as  a  fertilizer,  Col.  Preston  informs  us  that  it  was  a  very  profitable 
fertilizer  for  sugar-cane.  He  used  it  first  in  1858  on  a  field  of  fifty  a9re8 ; 
the  land  was  much  worn.  He  took  twenty-four  acres  of  the  field  for  the  ex-* 
periment,  upon  which  he  applied  the  guano,  by  putting  on  200  pounds  per 
acre ;  on  the  balance  of  the  field,  the  same  quality  of  land,  he  applied  no 
guano,  cultivating  each  portion  in  the  same  mangel*.  The  guanoed  portion 
produced  900  pounds  of  sugar  more  per  acre  than  the  other,  which,  at  4^ 
cents  per  pound  for  the  sugar,  gave  an  actual  money  profit  of  $40  per  acre, 
9 for  the  five  dollars'  worth  of  guano  used.  The  next  year,  1854,  the  field  was 
still  cultivated  in  cane  from  ratoons.  It^^was  remarked  by  every  one  who  saw 
it,  that  the  guanoed  portion  (24  acres)  was  the  finest  ratooned  cane  in  the 
country.  The  result  of  the  crop,  the  second  year,  from  the  guanoed  portion, 
was  greatly  superior  to  the  other — the  difference  more  than  sufiScient  to  pay 
for  the  guano  used. 

Last  year,  Col.  Preston  used,  50  tons  on  500  acres  of  cane ;  the  result, 
though  not  so  great,  from  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  season,  was  entirely 
satisfactory,  increasing  the  crop  on  the  500  acres-to  the  extent  of  upwards  of 
400  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre ;  and  he  confidently  expects  the  increase  on 
the  crop  of  ratooned  cane  this  year,  from  the  same  500  acres,  to  pay  back 
the  $2,500,  the  cost  of  the  guano,  with  interest  *He  is  usiAg  the  same  quan- 
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tity,  50  tons,  this  year.  GoL  Preston  remarked  this  fact,  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  gaano  as  a  fertilizer  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  that  it 
prodaoed  the  finest  effect  upon  their  most  exhausted  lands.  Col.  Preston  bia 
promised  us,  for  the  columns  of  the  ^  Cotton  Platter,"  the  particalaxs  of 
these  interesting  experiments,  which  w^  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our 
readers  some  time  this  spring. — American  OoUon  Planter, 


PRACTICAL    AGRICULTURE. 

Givx  us  special  directions — ^more  practical  directions ;  giveus  r^nlar  rain 
for  the  production  of  the  various  crops,  so  that  we  can  ruse  our  annual  pro- 
ducts by  them,  as  a  carpenter  builds  a  house  by  his  plan.  Such,  we  suppose, 
is  what  many  people  expect  of  a  "  first  class"  agricultural  paper ;  and  josk 
so  far  as  any  file  of  weeklies  or  of  monthlies  comes  short  of  this,  just  so  hr  shoit 
it  comes  of  its  obligations.  Are  we  right  in  thus  describing  at  least  the  secret 
'  hopes  of  many  readers  of  those  useful  journals,  if  not  their  actual  expectations  I 

If  so,  we  are  perfectly  willing,  for  one,  at  once  and  for  all,  directly  and 
explicitly,  to  extinguish  those  hopes,  and  annihilate  those  expectations^  so  £u 
as  the  expression  of  our  views,  and  opinions,  or  expectations,  may  pioduoe 
such  a  result ;  for  we  have  no  sort  of  confidence  in  any  such  plan  of  opera- 
tions, and  the  louder  any  co-laborer  should  proclaim  this  as  his  definite  object 
and  expectation,  just  so  far  our  own  conviction  of  his  unfitness  for  his  place 
would  be  increased,  and  we  should  look  upon  liim  in  the  same  degree  as 
a  charlatan.  We  are  well  aware  that  some  of  our  ablest  journals  hare  now 
and  then  been  so  unwise  as  to  give  countenance  to  this  notion.  They  have 
permitted  themselves  to  go  quite  too  far  in  holding  up  the  idea  that  scientific 
farming  might  be  reduced  to  such  plain  and  practical  rules,  that  an  ignora- 
mus might  refer  to  them  to  learn  what  to  do  next,  just  as  he  would  to  the 
calendar  pages  of  his  almanac  to  know  the  day  of  the  month.  One  who 
talks  on  quite  a  high  liey  about  this  noble  science,  has  more  than  once  inti« 
mated  that  when  we  have  advanced  a  little  further  with  our  model  farms,  we 
shall  know  just  how  mnch  com  it  takes  to  nu^e  a  pound  of  pork  ;  and  othera 
may  have  erred  (and  ourself  among  the  Test,)  in  not  being  sufficiently  guardeid 
on  this  vital  point. 

But  why  can  we  not  reduce  practical  agriculture  to  a  few  simple-  rules,  by  . 
which  all  farmers  can  be  guided,  and  thereby  become  rich  !  One  good  and 
sufficient  reason  is,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  condition  of  the 
land,  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  or  which  may  be  wanting,  the 
comparative  value  of  the  same  crop  at  different  places,  or  of  different  crops,  ^ 
and  of  manures,  operating  differently  on  different  soils,  or  in  different  seaaous, 
and  the  indefinite  cost  of  fitting  the  soil  for  one  or  another  kind  of  growth — 
all  these  and  other  particulars  are  so  various,  so  changing,  and  so  wholly  un- 
known to  the  conductor  of  a  journal,  that  specific  instructions,  requiring  no 
skill,  no  science  in  their  application,  are  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  impoesi- 
bility.  Indeed,  it  requires  but  little  less  skill  to  apply  than  to  construct  the 
laws  of  agriculture,  though  the  kind  of  knowledge  required  for  the  different 
positions  of  teachers  and  of  learners  may  be  somewhat  diverse.  For  example. 
The  teacher  may  contrive  sundry  important  experiments,  in  reference  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  given  crop,  and  to  do  this  wisely  requires  a  previous  fitness  in 
the  experimenter.*   But  when  all  this  is  completed,  it  requires  a  knowledge  of 
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soils  Id  the  farmer  who  would  saceessfully  apply  the  principles  taught  by 
those  experiments. 

Another  may  carefully  teat  the  &ttening  qualities  of  certain  kinds  of  feed, 
in  relation  to  his  own  animals.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  other  animals,  long 
accustomed  to  a  different  diet,  or  those  of  a  different  oi^ganization,  would  uni- 
formly exhibit  exactly  the  same  phenomena  under  the  same  treatment 
Again,  where  land  commands  a  large  price,  certain  kinds  of  cultivation  will 
be  profitable,  when  they  would  be  ruinous  if  applied  on  any  low  priced  lands. 
Where  land  can  almost  be  had  for  clearing  it,  ^  high  farming  '^  is  not  the 
most  productive,  nor  would  the  rules  of  scientific  management,  as  generally 
understood,  be  properly  applicable.    Extreme  cases  generally  form  exceptions. 

Having  thus  shown  our  meaning,  we  have  only  to  answer  affirmatively 
the  question,  what  is  the  teacher  of  agricultural  science  to  do  f  And  we  an- 
swer, he  is  chiefly  to  do  with  general  principles,  and  general  rules  of  practice, 
in  the  application  of  which  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  practical  skill  on 
the  part  dt  the  learner.  ISTo  book,  and  no  collection  of  books,  can  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  practical  skill.  They  will  furnish  valuable  aid  ;  they  will  di- 
rect the  attention  into  the  right  direction,  and  show  where  to  look  for  the 
cause  of  given  failures,  but  they  can  not  become  oracles,  and  he  who  makes 
them  such  will  find  himself,  not  unfrequently,  as  far  astray  as  if  he  had  fol- 
lowed an  ignis  fatuus.  The  book  may  be  right;  the  application  of  it  may 
be  wron.g 

Hence  it  is  that  we  deal  so  much  in  principles,  and  so  little  in  practical  de- 
tails, in  regard  to  specific  modes  and  processes.  If  we  can  give  to  our  readers 
a  proper  conviction  ofxheir  own  wants,  and  of  the  principles  by  which  they 
must  be  governed  in  their  pra&ical  operations ;  if  we  can  induce  them  to  be 
in  earnest  in  becoming  good  farmers,  we  shall  do  a  great  work.  To  do  any 
thing  else,  with  many,  is  utterlj|r  useless.  If  there  is  one  who  exhibits  a  prac- 
tical contempt  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  manures,  for 
example,  how  foolish  it  is  to  discuss,  ybr  his  sake,  the  comparative  advantages 
of  drills  and  sowing  broadcast ;  of  guano  and  poudrette,  etc,  etc.  He  will 
heed  none  of  your  advice ;  but  call  you  a  fool,  and  a  mere  book-farmer,  if 
you  advise  any  thing  contrary  to  his  own  past  practices* 

There  are  those  who  will  be  benefited  by  any  one  soliCary  fact  in  the  expe- 
rience of  a  farmer.  Being  systematic  in  their  views  and  their  thoughts,  they 
know  at  once  what  to  do  with  every  statement  of  fact,  properly  authenticated, 
which  is  brought  to  their  attention,  and  they  work  it  into  their  system  just  as 
orderly  and  skillfully  as  a  seamstress  uses  up  the  parts  of  a  garment,  or  the 
thread  with  which  she  unites  those  parts.  These  details  are  all  useful  to 
them,  and  chiefly  to  them  alone. 

Probably  an  opinioji  the  reverse  of  this  would  be  given,  at  first  thought, 
by  many.  They  would  say  the  mere  statement  of  fact  is  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  ignorant,  while  the  scientific  man  alone  can  comprehend  prin- 
ciples and  theories.  But,  after  reflection,  we  are  sure  that  all  will  agree  with 
us.  Who  appreciates  the  fact  that  a  given  medicine  produced  certain 
symptoms,  in  a  given  ease,  but  he  who  understands  both  the  medicine  and 
the  disease.  To  receive  the  fact  as  true,  merely,  without  reference  to  the 
lesson  it  teaches,  is  useful  to  no  one.  Such  a  reception  of  truth  is  unworthy 
the  name  of  knowledge. 

But  any  child  can  understand  a  plain  description  of  the  various  chemical 
attractions  and  combinations,  and,  in  the  light  of  such  instruction,  can  see  as 
at  a  glatice,  the  bearing  of  any  given  fact;  and  they  can  take  an  interest  in 
such  teachings,  and  will  grow  wiser  under  such'instructora. 
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**  I  have  laid  great  €tress  upon  possessing  a  heap  of  compost,  ready  to  ap- 
ply to  roots  and  shrubs  every  spring  and  autumn.  Wherever  the  loil  ii 
good,  the  floweiB  will  bloom  handsomely ;  and  no  lady  will  be  disappointed 
of  that  pleasure,  if  a  compost  heap  forms  one  essential,  in  a  hidden  comer  of 
the  flower-garden.  If  you  raise  your  perennials  from  seed,  sow  it  when  the 
ground  has  become  thoroughly  warmed,  in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  in  the  open 
ground.  Let  the  bed  be  in  a  genial,  warm  situation^  and  divide  it  into  small 
compartments ;  a  compartment  for  each  sort  of  seed. 

Sow  the  seed  thin,  and  rake  or  break  the  earth  over  them  finely.  Let  the 
larger  seed  be  sown  half  an  inch  deep,  and  the  smaller  seed  a  quarter  of  n 
inch.  Water  the  beds  in  dry  weather  often,  with  a  watering-pot,  not  a  jug. 
The  rose  of  the  watering-pot  distributes  the  water  equally  among  the  leed- 
lings;  whereas,  water  di\shed  upon  them  from  a  jag  falls  in  masses,  aod 
forms  holes  in  the  light  earth,  besides  prostrating  the  delicate  seedling. 

About  the  end  of  May,  the  seedlings  will  be  fit  to  remove  into  another 
nursery-bed,  to  gain  strength  till  October;  or  be  planted  at  once  where  they 
are  to  remain.    Put  the  plants  six  inches  apart,  and  water  them  moderatelj  ' 
to  settle  the  earth  about  their  roots. 

But  it  is  rarely  required  to  sow  seed  for  perennial  plants,  they  multiply  so 
vigorously  and  quickly  of  themselves  by  offsets,  and  cuttings  may  be  naade 
of  the  flower-stalks  in  May  and  June  in  profu^on. 

The  double  scarlet  lychnis,  and  those  plants  which  rise  with  firm  flower 
stems,  make  excellent  cuttings,  and  grow  freely  when  planted  in  fflOMt 
weather.    Double  rockets,  lychnidea,  and  many  others,  succeed  well. 

Ca|;nation  and  pink  seedlings  must  be  taken  great  care  ot  They  wijl  he 
ready  to  plant  out  about  the  middle  of  June ;  and  as  innumerable  vaneUes 
spring  from  sowing  seed,  they  should  be  planted  carefully  in  a  bed  by  them- 
selves six  inches  asunder,  and  they  will  flower  the  following  year,  when  yw 
can  choose  the  color3  you  most  approve.  Carnations  properly  rabk  ^"^®{^ 
head  of  biennials ;  but  pinks  are  strictly  perennial  plants,  and  ninch  has  been 
written  upon  this  hardy  and  beautiful  flower.  It  comes  originally  from  » 
temperate  climate,  therefore  the  pink  loves  shade ;  the  fervid  sunbeams  cause 
its  flowers  to  languish  and  droop.    You  may  give  them  an  eastern  aspect 

Be  careful  to  watch  pinks  when  they  are  budding,  and  do  not  allow  two 
buds  to  grow  side  by  side.  Pinch  off  the  smaller  bud,  which  wonJd  only 
weaken  its  companion.  Keep  the  plants  free  from  decayed  leaye8,wd  gen- 
tly stir  the  earth  round  them  occasionally  with -your  small  trowel.  •^'^"^^ 
ration  refreshes  them.  Stake  them  neatly,  that  they  may  not  M  prostrate 
after  rain. 

If  you  wish  to  preserve  any  particular  pink,  let  it  grow  in  a.  pot,  ^'^^Pr 
a  raised  platform,  that  it  may  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  ^"^."r*  ' 
or  poultrjT,  and  be  more  easily  sheltered  from  lonff  and  severe  frosto  * 
rains  in  winter,  and  from  the  dry  heats  in  summer,  eiflier  of  which  "^^ 
the  beauty  of  the  flower.  The  pots  can  be  sunk  in  the  ground  in  fine  ^®^' 
Do  not  hide  your  pinfa  among  larger  flowers ;  let  them  be  distinctly 
If  you  water  pinks  too  much,  their  roots  become  rotten ;  and  if  yo^  * 
them  to  be  too  dry,  they  become  diseased.  Beware  of  extremes.  Th^  . 
rule  is  to  keep  them  lust  moist.  A  fine  pink  should  not  have  ^^^^P*?^^ 
flower-leaves;  they  should  be  round  and  even  at  their  edges,  and  the  coi 
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should  be  well-defineci,  oot  running  one  into  the  other,  the  flower  should 
be  large ;  it  should  possess  a  great  many  leaves,  and  form  a  sort  of  dome. 
Piping  and  sl]p))ing  is  the  most  expeditious  mode  of  propagating  plants  from 
any  selected  pink.  ' 

Pansies,  violets,  etc,  are.  very  easily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  when 
the  flowers  are  past  Pansies  are  very  beautiful  flowers,  and  cuttings  of  their 
young  shoots  will  grow  very  freely  if  kept  moist  and  shaded  for  some  little 
time.  By  refreshing  Ae  soil  every  year,  you  insure  large  flowers.  Pansies 
and  violets  bloom  early  in  the  spring. 

Hepaticas  must  be  parted  like  violets.    They  appear  so  very  early  in  the  . 
year  that  no  garden  should  exist  without  these  gay  and  modest  flowers. 
The  leaves  appear  after  the  flower  has  passed  away. 

The  polyanthus  blooms  among  the  early  tribe.  In  planting  this  flower,  be 
careful  to  insert  the  roots  deep  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  leaves  may  rest  upon 
it,  for  the  roots  are  produced  high  upon  the  stem,  and  those  ropts  must  be 
enabled  to  shoot  into  the  soil.  The  polyanthus,  like  almost  every  other 
flower,  loves  a  good  soil  with  a  mixture  of  sand.  ^ 

In  dividing  these  fibrous-rooted,  perennial  plants,  take  only  the  strong 
offsets,  with  plenty  of  fibres  attached  to  them. 

Polyanthuses,  auriculas,  double  daisies,  double  camomile,  London  pride, 
violets,  hepaticas,  thrift,  primroses,  gentianella,  etc.,  succeed  well,  taken  up 
and  divided  in  September,  for  they  will  all  have  done  flowering  by  that  time. 
Indeed,  all  perennial,  fibrous-rooted  plants  may  be  taken  up  in  October  to 
have  their  roots  parted,  and  the  soil  refreshed  round  them. 

Peonies,  and  all  knob-rooted  plants,  should  be  taken  up  in  October  to  part 
their  roots,  and  transplant  them  to  their  intended  positions. 

The  saxifrage  has  very  small  roots,  which  are  apt  to  be  lost  in  borders  if 
not  carefully  looked  after.    Like  the  anemone,  etc.,  sift  the  earth  well  for  them. 

Dahlii^  require  a  word  or  two  upon  their  culture.  They  love  sand,  there- 
fore allow  them  plenty  of  it,  but  do  not  put  manure  to  their  roots,  which 
throws  them  into  luxuriant  leaf  and  stem,  to  the  deterioration  of  the  flower. 
Feat  mold  is  good,  if  you  can  obtain  it,  to  mix  with  the  sand,  as  it  assists  the 
flower  in  developing  stripes  and  spots.  Train  each  plant  upright,  upon  one 
stem  only,  and  give  it  a  strong  stake  to  support  its  weight,  which  soon  suc- 
cumbs under  gusts  of  wind.  Plant  them  in  open  and  airy  places.  When 
the  stems  become  black,  take  them  up,  separate  the  roots,  and  plunge  them 
into  a  box  of  ashes,  barley  chaff,  or  sand,  to  protect  them  through  the  winter. . 
Plant  them  out  in  May." — Ladies'  Flower  Gardener, 


Plum  TREKS.—^Plant  your  plum  trees  near  water,  and  inclining  so  as  to 
hang  over  the  water,  so  that  you  can  gather  the  plums  in  a  boat.  I  have  a 
hundred  of  them  growing  on  my  farm  in  that  way,  around  an  artificial  lake, 
and  not  a  plum  has  dropped  from  them.  The  curculio  has  here  and  there 
made  its  segment  of  a  circle  on  the  skin,  and  then  thought  better  of  it,  for 
it  left  no  egg  in  the  incision,  observing,  no  doubt,  that  when  the  plum  fell  it 
would  be  into  the  water,  and  so  drown  the  progeny.  Our  plums  generally 
did  well  on  all  soils  south  of  the  Highlands  twenty  years  ago. 
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JAPAK    CEDAR. 
[CBTPTOMXRIA     JAFOKIOA.] 

Among  the  namerous  trees  and  plants  introduced  into  England  by  Ui 
Fortune,  the  Collector  of  the  London  Horticultural  Sotiety  in  Chinaf  do  one, 
perhaps,  has  attracted  so  much  attention  as  the  Japan  Cedar.  It  is  neiriy 
allied  to  the  Cyprus,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  100  feet  in  its  native  faabi- 

tation   in  Gbint 
.  t  and  Japae,  beinf 

a  great  favorite  for 
avenues,  and  tiI* 
uable  for  timber. 
Whenever  foreit- 
culturesbalJcooh 
inand  the  atteo- 
tion  which  it  de- 
serves in  thiscwm- 
tiy,  this  "  Queen 
of  Evergreen 
Trees,"  as  it  hw 
been    called   bj 
high  authority,  is 
likely  to  be  ex- 
tensively cflWw- 
ted  on  aocoont  of 
thedurahititj"?^ 
firmness  of  it» 
wood,  and  the  (act 
that  the  tree  bai 
a  free  growth,  aj 
well  as  a  gr«cefiil 
form.    It  i*  em- 
ployed in  Cbioa 
for  the  high  pow, 
i  Trhich  are  e?eiy 
vhere  placed  «J 
the  dwellings  of 
mandarios  to  de- 
note their  rank, 
whereitisBsidto 

last  to  ages. 

Oflyafewtwa 
of  the  CrypiorM- 
TiaJap(mu!a^^^^ 
BS  yet  hee^J^ 

ported  into  the  United  States ;  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  a^°^*°^.  ^ 
they  have  attained  sufficient  age  to  yield  a  plenty  of  seeds.    The  n 
received  in  England  from  Mr.  Fortune  arrived  fn  1844,  hipdwth 

Mr.  Barry  thus  commends  i t :     "  While  in  England,  we.  were  deligove  ^ 
this  tree  wherever  we  saw  it,  in  the  open  ground  or  in  the  house. 
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it  uoquestionably  tlie  most  graceful  and  elegant  evergreen  tree  of  the  immense 
numW  cultivated  in  Europe.  It  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  in  England, 
and  its  growth  is  exceedingly  rapid,  equalling  the  Norway  Spruce.  We  saw 
an  elegant  specimen  in  the  Chiswick  garden,  nine  feet  high,  that  had'  made 
four  feet  growth  last  season." 

A  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  some  peat  or  leaf  mold,  is  the  kind  of  soil  best 
adapted  to  the  Japan  Cedar.  Care  should  be  had  not  to  permit  a  wet  sub- 
soil to  damj^e  the  roots  by  stagnant  water.  Smith,  in  his  Landscape  Qar- 
ifentw^,  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1652,  says  Uiat  it  was  "  still  doubtful 
whether  the  Japan  Cedar  will  become  more  than  a  bush  in  this  country,** 
meaning  Great  jBritain.  The  climate  of-  our  Centra)  and  Southern  States  is 
much  nearer  that  of  China,  and  more  likely  to  suit  the  Cryptomeria  than 
that  of  either  England  or  Scotland. — Genesee  Farmer. 


FOR  Tfil  PLOVttH,  TBI  tOOK,  AITD  TBI  AIITIZh 

PEAO  H-TR  E  E  8  — M  B.    CHAMPION.    . 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Your  Washington  correspondent,  Mr.  Champion, 
.  thinks  that  our  peach-trees  were  not  killed  during  the  cold  weather  of  last 
winter,  but  attributes  their  destruction  to  the  frosts  of  the  last  fall,  or  to  a 
similar  cause.  The  sap  did  not  '^sef^  *igH  he  thinks.  With  due  respect 
to  Bin  C,  I  dissent  from  his  views  on  the  subject  He  says  when  the  sap  is 
ID  circulation,  (and  it  may  be  seen  in  a  frozen  state  in  beech  and  maple  trees, 
in  winter,  when  wood-choppers  are  cutting  down  timber,)  the  tree  can  not  be 
killed.  Now,  Mr.  Champion  must  know  that  the  sap  of  trees  does  not  flow 
in  the  center  of  the  trunk,  but  within  the  liber^  or  inner-bark,  where  the  al- 
iwmum  is  deposited.  There  always  is  moisture  in  the  inside  of  trees,  but  no 
real  cireulatioa  of  sap,  as  I  apprehend. 

Again,  the  peach-iree  is  really  not  a  northern  plant,  but  seems,  indeed, 
to  flourish  best  in  a  moderately  warm  country ;  like  Jersey  for  instance.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  organized  to  withstand  the  severity  of  our  climate  at  all 
tinddSy  particularly  when  the  thermometer  indicates  25^  or  dO^'  below  zero, 
as  it  did  last  winter.  Trees  which  I  have,  (Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State,)  that  were  buried  up  in  the  snow,'ar6  not  dead,  but 
will  live  and  do  well.  A  bud  which  I  saw  on  one  of  them  was  actually 
gt^een,  and  would  have  doubtless  produced  a  young  peach  had  I  not  removed 
it  Here  is  proof  conclusive  that  it  was  thelntense  cold  weather  of  last  De- 
cember or  January  that  killed  the  trees,  and  not  the  *'  sudden  frost  ^'  in  the 
fall,  of  which  Mr.  Champion  speaks.  By  reading  St  John^s  geology,  you 
will  find  that  there  is  an  order  of  plants  in  the  northern  latitudes  constituted 
so  as  to  exist  in  cold  weather ;  and  immediately  on  the  mercury  ribing  above 
the  freezing  point,  indicating  a  warmer  temperature,  the  plants  wither  and 
die !  Why  is  this  ?  Palpably  because  they  are  organized  to  live  in  cold 
oountrieSy  in  Iceland  and*Nova  Zembla ;  while  it  seems  that  peach;trees  are 
created  with  organizations  suited  to  southern  parallels  of  latitude.  We  do 
not  raise  many  peaches  south  of  the  4dd  degree  of  latitude.  To  New-Jersey, 
this  season,  peach-trees  are  represented  to  be  doing  well,  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  an  abundant  crop.  Then,  the  frost  in  the  fall  did  not  kill  the  trees.  Why 
44 
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notf  Mr.  Champion  t  An  explanfttion  from  joa  upon  this  point  wonKi  be  ac- 
ceptably received. 

The  whole  truth  of  the  matter  Beems  to  be  this :  It  was  so  inteDsely  odd 
last  winter,  in  many  parts,  that  peach-trees  oould  not  liTe ;  they  had  to  yield 
to  the  severity  of  the  winter  frost,  and  not  to  the  **  fall  frost'*  Many  pa^ 
trees  are  dead,  and  also  frait-trees  of  other  varieties. 

We  had  a  tree  on  our  farm  which  bore  peaches  for  more  than  forty  yews, 
and  then  died  of  old  age.  The  tree  stood  on  a  sandy  knoll,  where  it  wtt 
exposed  to  sweeping  winds  and  cold  weather.  We  have  no  diflBculty  in 
making  trees  live  aiid  bear  fruit  here  for  ten  or  even  twenty  years,  except 
the  cold  weather.  The  curWeaf  we  can  get  along  with,  and  other  similtf 
diseases,  but  the  cold  weather  is  too  much  for  us,  in  consequence  of  whid 
we  shall  lose  many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  trees  in  this  section. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  Tapjpis. 

BMwifmille,  IT.  J^  May  10,  185& 


CULTURE    OF    THE    GRAPE. 

All  well-prepared  vineyards  are  first  trenched  to  the  depth  of  twofeit,it 
a  cost  varying  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  All  tbelowr 
looee  stone  is  thrown  out  during  the  operation  of  trenching,  and  i»  w^J  ^* 
constructing  the  walls  for  supporting  the  terraces  into  which  the  bill  wde  » 
necessarily  thrown  in  order  to  facilitate  cultivation,  and  preveat  wtfbi&g  or 
sliding  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains.  The  ground  ia  then  laid  off  ioto  roin 
for  planting — the  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  the  vinea  three  feet  ap^ri  io  tM 
rows.  There  are  some  variations  from  this,  however,  but  these  distanoet  are 
those  usually  adopted.  It  gives  two  thousand  four  hnndred  sod  tvc°9 
plants  to  the  acre.  .  It  is  considered  the  best  policy  to  plant  cuttings  atoMe 
in  the  vineyard  where  they  are  to  remain,  instead  of  roots ;  as  the  great  dif- 
ference in  cost  is  not  compensated  for  by  the  difference  in  their  time  ^^^ 
ing.  A  vine  does  better  that  is  suffered  to  grow  where  originslly  piwH 
taxing  for  granted  that  the  soil  has  been  properly  prepared  for  iu  rfceptjoa. 
Phmt  two  cuttings  in  a  place  in  the  direction  of  the  slope  of  the  bill ;  ow 
bud  only  above  ground,  the  lower  ends  some  distance  apart,  the  top  eM* 
close  together ;  if  one  dies,  you  have  one  left;  if  both  live,  p«li  "P  ^"*  "^ 
supply  the  vacancy  elsewhere.  Roots  one^  year  old  are  worth  twenly-nv« 
dollars  per  thousand. 

Nothing  need  be  done  the  first  reason  except  to  keep  the  pUnts  free  fr^ 
weeds,  and  the  ground  well  stirred.  No  standing  water  should  be  permittea 
to  gather  about  the  plants. 

The  second  year,  in  January  or  February,  or  as  much  earlier  aa  you  p^e>^^ 
In  fact,  any  time  after  the  plants  have  cast  their  leaves,  cut  them  back  to  tw^ 
eyes ;  if  both  start,  break  out  the  weakest,  and  permit  but  one  to  grow,  i 
plants  will  need  only  the  same  sort  of  culture  as  the  first  year.    Keep 
fioil  well  stirred,  and  'free  of  weeds. 

The  summer  pruning  during  the  second  year,  consists  in  shorteniflg 
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breaking  the  ends  of  the  laterals^  which  grow  in  the  axilla  of  the  leaf.  Do 
not  break  them  out ;  merely  shorten  them  by  breaking  or  bending  over  the 
end  of  the  lateral. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  third  year,  the  plants  must  be  cut  back  to 
theee  or  four  eyes,  in  order  to  ensure  the  growth  of  two;  after  they  have 
fairly  started  break,  all  off  except  the  two  strongest  The  plants  must  be 
staked  this  year  as  soon  as  they  are  pruned,  «nd  as  they  progress  the  young 
shoots  must  be  carefully  tied  to  the  stake  with  bands  of  rye  straw  made  pli- 
able by  so  aking.  Treat  the  laterals  in  summer,  by  pruning  same  aa  before  ad- 
vised. 

The  fourth  year,  (or  first  bearing  year^  the  vines  are  cut  back  thus :  diere 
being  two  main  shoots  or  canes  grown  tne  past  year,  one — ^the  lowest  down 
— ^is  cut  back  to  three  or  four  eyes ;  two  only  being  permitted  to  grow ;  the 
other  is  designed  to  bear  the  fruit  of  this  year,  and  is  cut  b^ck  to  about  five 
feet  (supposing  it  to  have  grown  beyond  that.)  Some  persons  coil  this  cane ' 
into  a  bow  or  hoop  by  turning  the  upper  end  down  and  tying  it  to  the  stake 
with  basket  willow  twists.  Reason,  supposed  that  it  causes  a  more  equal  dif- 
^  fusion  of  the  vigor  of  the  plant  to  all  the  grapes  borne  upon  it;  it  being 
"  thought  that  the  shoot  at  the  extremity  of  the  cane  absorbs  too  great  a  share 
of  the  juices  of  the  plant,  from  the  known  tendency  of  the  upper  shoot  to 
grow  more  vigorously  than  those  lower  down. 

The  summer  pruning  consists  in  treating  the  laterals  same  as  before  ad« 
vised,  with  the  additional  labor  of  bending  so  as  to  break  the  end  of  the 
stem  (not  entirely  off,  however,)  upon  which  the  fruit  is  borne,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  joints  from  the  last  bunch  of  grapes.  Never  break  off  the 
leaves  of  the  vine  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  In  well 
located  vineyards  nothing  could  be  more  improper,  as  the  south  or  south- 
eastern slope  of  a  hill,  unshaded  by  woodland,  is  quite  warm  or  hot  enough 
to  make  it  desirable  that  the  vine  should  be  permitted  to  retain  all  the 
covering  with  which  nature  has  furnished  it.  It  destroys,  too,  or  dioHnishes 
the  vit^ity  and  health  of  the  plant.  The  object  which  is  attained  by  the 
functions  of  the  leaves  in  the  elaboration  of  the  sap,  is  of  course  arrested ; 
the  whole  proceeding  is  wrong,  is  unnatural,  and  contrary  to  common  sense. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  year  the  entire  bow  or  shoot  which 
bore  the  fruit  the  previous  season  is  cut  off  as  low  down  as  possible.  This 
operation  would  leave,  of  course,  the  two  canes  which  have  been  produced 
from  the  short  shoot  the  year  before.  One  of  these  canes,  the  most  vigor- 
ous, is  to  be  left  (as  last  year)  to  bear  the  fruit  this  year,  while  the  other 
shoot  is  to  be  cut  back  to  several  eyes,  (leaving  only  two  to  grow,  however,) 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  aa  advised  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
year.  When  the  vines  get  to  be  seven  or  eight  years  old,  two  bearing  canes 
may  be  retained,  besides  the  little  spur  which  must  be  always  left,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  bearing  wood,  and  as  near  the  ground  as  possiblci  to  produce  the 
canes  for  the  ensuing  year. 

This  method  embraces  the  whole  principal  of  vineyard' pruninsr,  as  gener- 
ally adopted.  There  are  other  methods,  such  as  spur  pruning,  trellis  pruning, 
etc,  which  are  not,  however,  very  extensively  practiced. 

After  the  vineis  are  pruned  and  tied,  the  next  duty,  is  to  dig  or  loosen  the 
soil  of  the  vineyard.  The  proper  time  for  this  is  as  soon  as  £e  ground  has 
become  free  from  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  the  spring  rains  have  ceased,  and 
left  the  earth  in  a  fit  state  for  gardening. — Home  Journal. 
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PEACHES. 

The  winter  has  prored  too  serem  for  tbis  fruit  Not  only  hare  the  Ml- 
buds  been  killed,  bat  reiy  many  of  the  trees.  Indeed,  I  have  neyer  koowa 
the  peach  to  Buffer  more  in  Maaaaehnsetto.  The  trees  which  survive  seem  to 
have  escaped  bo  aa  bj  fire.  There  will  hardlj  be  peaches  enough  in  tin 
region  to  keep  np  oar  aoqaaiataace  with  this  delicious  fruit 

There  seems  much  to  discourage  the  peach-grower  in  this  dimste.  He 
cannot  calculate  upon  a  crop  oftener  tiian  once  in  three  yean;  yet,  bo  ddici- 
ous  is  the  fruit,  and  so  easily  is  the  tree  produced,  that  no  one  vho  ha 
sufficient  room  akould  n^lect  ita  culture. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sadafied.  A  quick  growth  should  be  avmded.  To 
this  end,  a  light  dry  soil,  with  a  gravelly  aubaoil,  is  to  be  prepaiecL  Sopplf 
little  or  BO  maawe,  mdeas  it  be  ashes  to  keep  off  the  bofera,  and  t  light 
dressing  of  chip-dung  when  the  soil  is  rery  poor. .  Let  the  grass  gnm  sM 
the  tree,  and  the  doaer  it  binds  it  the  beUer. 

In  my  garden  are  treea,  now  in  a  healthy  ooncBtion,  which  have  beenlD 
bearing  tvrelve  years.  The  ground  about  these  trees  has  not  been  disturbed 
during  that  time ;  nor  have  they  been  manured  at  all. 

In  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  same  garden  two  sets  of  peach  trees  hire 
grown,  borne,  died,  and  been  removed  in  the  saore  time.  Hmios,  I  infer,  tbit 
in  the  culture  of  the  peach  in  thia  climate  the  true  policy  is  the  **  let  sIom^ 
policy. 

The  promci  for  apples  is  good.  The  bkssoms  are  out  earlier,  by  st  lent 
one  week,  than  the  average  for  the  last  fifty  years,  winch  ia  the  25th  of  May. 

In  Worcester  county,  and  further  east,  the  catterpillar  is  comnitaBg  ito 
usual  ravages  among  the  apple  trees*    There  are  but  few  in  this  region- 
Grapes  and  graina  look  unusually  well  hereabonto.    The  season  i>r  plait- 
ing has  been  good;  and  if  there  is  not  an  abundant  harvest  it  wiU  not  be 
because  farmeis  slept  in  seed  time.  B.  B.  E 

Amkmi,  Mky  IM,  ISaft. 


THE  FACTORY  OF  ACIDS  FOB  THE  MUTT. 

In  the  process  of  refining  gold  for  coinage,  large  amounts  of  nitric  sod  bu- 
pburio  acid  are  required.  When  the  contract  was  made  in  WnabiDgtoQ  f^ 
the  erection  of  a  Mint,  another  contract  was  made  for  a  supp/y  o^  ^'^ 
sufficient  for  a  coin^  of  $6,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trtfssury  wsi 
informed  that  the  &mand  for  the  coinage  would  be  muehlsijg^^^!^^^" 
confidential  advisers  asserted  the  contrary,  and  he  took  their  sdvice.  In  tne 
spring  of  1864,  the  Mint  Acid  Factory  was  erected  near  the  Mission  Dotowfc 
There  are  two  frame  buildings,  each  of  one  story,  one  about  ninety  feet  io^» 
by  thirty-five  wide ;  the  other  is  a  chamber  coated  Mih  lead,  one  hundred 
feet  long,  by  thirty  wide.  ^ 

The  sulphur  to  make  sulphuric  add  or  oil  of  vitriol,  is  brought  irom  tw 
Island  of  Sicily  to  New-York,  in  vessels  laden  principally  with  ^^J^ 
New-York  the  sulphur  is  re-shipped  for  tbis  port,  and  costs,  ^^^^'^^'^TVf 
eighty  dollars  per  ton,  or  four  cents  per  pound  !  There  arelarge  w<»  ^ 
sulphur  in  California,  but  in  its  native  state  it  contains  forty  or  fifty  per  o^n 
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earthy  matter,  and  the  &ctory  cannot  use  it  if  it  containa  more  than  fifteen 
I>er  cent.  No  one  haa  yet  undertaken  to  refine  it  It  is  said  that  sulphur 
can  be  furnished  from  China  at  forty  dollars  per  ton.  There  is  a  village  on 
the  coast  north  of  Canton  occupied  entirely  in  the  mining  and  refining  of 
sulphur,  where  it  can  be  obtained  by  smuggling,  for  foreign  yeflsela  are  not 
allowed  to  trade  there.     A  cargo  from  China  is  now  expected. 

In  making  add,  the  sulphur  is  burned  in  an  oven,  and  the  smoke  passes 
over  into  a  chamber  of  sheet  lead.  (Sulphuric  add  does  not  dissolve  lead.) 
Then  steam  is  thrown  upon  the  fumes,  which  take  oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
the  sulphuric  add  settles  upon  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  The  acid  is  then 
concentrated  by  means  of  evaporating  pans  and  a  worm,  and  drawn  into 
carboys.  The  factory  can  furnish  three  thousand  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid 
daily,  and  the  capadty  may  be  easily  increased.  At  the  present  the  demand 
is  not  equal  to  the  ability  to  supply.  The  main  point  in  making  sulphuri<^ 
add,  is  to  manage  so  that  each  pound  of  sulphur  shall  make  three  of  add. 

The  chief  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid,  or  aqua  fortis,  is 
nitrate  of  soda,  an  inferior  kind  of  nitre.  Our  supply  of'  nitrate  of  soda  is 
obtained  from  Iquique,  in  the  southern  part  of  Peru,  where  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive mine  of  it  It  costs  here  about  ninety  dollars  per  ton.  In  making 
the  add,  the  nitrate  of  soda,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  placed  in  an  iron 
boiler,  and  a  moderate  heat  is  applied.  The  soda  has  a  greater  affinity  for 
the  sulphuric  than  f%r  the  nitric  acid  :  and  therefore  it  drops  the  latter  and 
takes  up  with  the  former,  making  a  sulphate  of  soda ;  and  the  nitric,  acid  is^ 
driven  off  by  the  heat  through  a  pipe  into  stone  jars,  where  it  settles  in  a 
liquid  state.  This  process  leaves  it  mixed  with  some  muriatic  acid,  which, 
being  more  volatile  than  the  nitric,  is  driven  off  by  a  second  heating  in  large 
glass  retorts.  The  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  nitric  add  is  entirely 
distinct  from  that  for  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  sufficient  to  make  twenty-four 
hundred  pounds  daily.  At  present,  the  manufacture  of  nitric  add  is  stopped 
for  the  want  of  nitrate  of  scxia.  Provision  was  made  by  the  manufacturers 
to  supply  the  amount  contracted  for,  but  the  demand  for  the  mint  has  been 
so  much  greater  that  they  have  been  unable  to  meet  it  A  vessel  has  been 
due  from  Iquique  for.  some  two  weeks,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of 
soda. 

Muriatic  add,  or  spirits  of  salt,  is  made  by  heating  common  salt  (muriate 
of  soda)  with  sulphuric  add.  The  soda  having  a  greater  affinity  for  the  oil 
of  vitriol,  deserts  the  spirits  of  salt,  which  goes  off  in  steam  and  a  huff,  and 
cools  down  and  settles  in  a  liquid  form  in  stone  jars  to  which  it  is  led.  The 
other  acids  require  a  second  distillation  to  purify  them ;  muriatic  acid  is 
sufficiently  pure,  after  the  first  process,  for  ail  practical  purposes.  The  same 
boilers  and  receivers  are  used  for  making  nitric  and  muriatic  add.  When  all 
are  in  use  for  making  nitfic,  they  can  furnish  twenty-four  hundred  pounds  in 
a  day ;  when  all  are  used  in  making  muriatic,  they  can  make  thirty-six  hun- 
dred pounds ;  if  equally  divided  between  the  two  acids,  they  can  supply 
eighteen  hundred  pounds  of  one,  and  twelve  hundred  of  the  other. 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphur  are  to  be  obtained  here  only  by  sending  ves- 
sels to  great  distances,  under  special  charters.  This  difficulty  will  no  doubt 
be  obviated  within  a  few  years ;  but,^concurring  with  a  demafad  for  acids  to 
refine  at  the  rate  of  $20,000,000  a  year,  instead  of  $5,000,000,  as  contract<Jd 
for,  it  has  now  almost  stopped  the  mint 

There  has  been  another  difficulty  besides  the  want  of  nitre.  The  glass 
retorts  of  ten  or  twelve  gallons  each,  are  yerj  liable  to  breakage,  and  the 
supply  brought  from  the  east  was  suffident  for  the  amount  of  acid  required 
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by  contract ;  but  a  much  larger  amount  having  been  supplied,  the  rctoiti 
have  been  broken,  and  tbe  factory  must  send  to  Philadelphia  for  them. 
These  retorts  cost  at  Philadelphia  Id  each ;  the  freight  hither,  on  aooonntof 
their  bulk  and  fragile  character,  is  $9  each.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  thst 
some  enterprising  person  does  not  establish  a  glass  factory  in  San  Frandsco. 
The  soda-ash,  an  important  material,  might  be  furnished  from  the  acid  fto- 
tory,  and  doubtless  any  experienced  person  would,  at  some  place  on  oar 
coast,  find  the  clean  white  sand  necessary  for  vitreous  manufactures.  The 
acid  factory  experiences  another  difficulty  in  its  want  of  stone  ware,  vhidi 
can  be  had  only  at  a  great  expense  by  sending  to  the  Atlantic  The  ordinsit 
clay  is  not  sufficiently  close  to  prevent  the  acid  from  percolating,  and  its 
said  that  there  k  no  clay  fit  for  the  purpose  in  ,the  State.^ — Cali/omui  Chrtm^ 
ch. 


{(TAMPBD  BIVYVLOPJBS-MODB  OF  HANUFAOTUBS. 

An  account  is  given  in  the  Timet^  at  considerable  length,  of  the  Tsnoof 
stages  of  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  We  have  c&ndensed  portions  of  it 
below,  as  a  subject  of  great  general  interest : 

f  The  paper  from  which  the  envelopes  are  manufactured  is  made  exproslj 
for  this  purpose,  and  bears  the  water  mark,  "  P.  O.  D. :  U.  S."  These  initiali 
of  the  Post-Office  Department,  United  States,  are  eo  arranged  that  thef 
appear  on  each  envelope  after  the  pi4>er  is  cut  The  paper  is  brought  m 
large  sheets  from  the  mills,  packed  in  cases,  and  carefully  counted  and  mvlea 
in  divisions  of  fifty  sheets  each.  This  is  the  first  countitt^.  When  it  ardres 
at  the  factory,  it  is  examined  and  reckoned  again  to  ascertain  that  the  Dum- 
ber of  sheets  agrees  with  tbe  invoice.  This  is  the  second  counting.  It  > 
then  taken  to  the  cutting-room  in  the  basement  of  No.  167  Pearl-stn^t  In 
this  room  is  situated  the  ingenious  cutting-madiine,  driven  by  steam-poyer* 
The  knife,  which  is  made  of  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  tbe  envelope  before 
it  is  folded,  is  placed  upon  a  file  of  four  hundred  sheets,  and  being  set  nsder 
the  lever  of  the  press,  is  made  to  pass  easily  through  the  whole  thickness  ot 
paper,  producing,  in  about  three  seconds  of  time,  four  hundred  en^'eJopes, 
cleauly  and  perfectly  cut,  ready  to  receive  the  stamp  preparatory  to  being 
folded.  The  sheets  thus  cut  are  counted^  third  time,  and  oonvejed  to  tlie 
stamping  or  embossing  room  on  the  first  floor.  Here  are  ten  or  twelw  in- 
geniously-constructed embossing  presses,  superintended  by, as  many  intelli^D 
and  expert  young  women.  Each  presff  stamps  with  a  perfect  and  beantJfu 
impression,  as  near  as  we  could  judge,  about  sixty  envelopes  jper  minute, 
after  which,  having  been  counted  a  fourth  time,  and  the  imperfect  impressions, 
if  any,  removed,  they  are  handed  to  another  class  of  jroung  women,  whwa 
business  it  is  to  place  the  adhesive  self-sealing  preparation  on  the  outer  flap 
of  the  envelopes.  So  skillful  are  the  hands  in  this  department,  that  one  jw- 
son  is  able  to  prepare  and  dry  about  six  thousand  self-sealing  ®^^®'°P?,  iC 
hour  1  After  this,  they  are  counted  the  fifth  time,  and  passed  to  the  fol<l"« 
department  The  machines  employedTor  this  purpose  are  among  the  mow 
ingenious  and  perfect  that  we  have  ever  witnessed.  Ten  or  twelve  of  tn«» 
are  employed,  and,  like  the  stamping-presses,  each  is  managed  by  *  y^^* 
woman.  The  press  moves  with  the  most  perfect  regularity.  Tbe  *"f^M  jj 
cut  into  the  proper  shape,  sUmped,  and  made  self-sealing,  are  brought  to 
instrument,  which  completes  the  process,  and,  in  an  instant  of  time,  pr«P«^ 
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each  envelope  for  use.  A  feedinfif-band  is  employed,  on  which  the  flat  en- 
velope 18  laid  ;  it  is  thus  carried  forward  to  an  apparatus  which  places  the 
adhesive  gum  on  the  side-flaps,  folds  the  envelope,  fastens  it,  and  drop^it 
into  a  tin  box  which  quietlj  counts  oflf  its  contents  into  layers  of  twenty^ve 
each,  and  hands  them  over  to  be  counted  again,  bandaged  and  packed,  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  Postmaster  General.  About  fifty  hands  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  this  department  alone ;  and  we  understand  it  is  Mn 
Nesbitt*s  intention  to  manufacture,  in  addition  to  those  made  for  the  Govern- 
ment, a  supply  of  his  beautiful  article,  unstamped,  for  the  trade. 
i 


CHURCH  AROHITEOTURE— TRINITY  CHAPEL. 

We  are  not  inclined  Jto  volunteer  a  defence  of  the  very. expensive  style  of 
church  architecture^  as  it  is  usually  managed  in  this  city.  What  the  rent 
of  pews  will  be  in  the  chapel  we  are  about  to  describe  we  do  not  know. 
That  corporation  have  the  means  for  building  very  costly  churches,  and 
keeping  them  rent  free,  without  a  dollar  of  individual  donation.  If  rich 
men  are  inclined  to  honor  God  by  thus  giving  a  few  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  such  purposes,  very  well.  We  will  commend  them  for  their  liberality ; 
but  to  expend  thus  lavishly,  and  make  the  valuation  of  the  pews  and  the 
taxes  on  that  basis,  so  that  none  but  the  rich  can  afford  even  to  hire,  as  is 
often  done  in  this  city,  is  a  sin,  of  which  all  who  participate  in  it  must  repent 
before  they  can  enter  heaven ;  for  it  has  itS' beginning,  and  middle,  and  end, 
in  pride. 

Let  the  rich  give  for  such  purposes,  and  furnish  pews  that  are  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  but  a  fortunate  few,  and  they  may  have  churches  that  will 
eclipse  the  splendbr  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  yet  offer  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
perfect  simplicity  of  heart 

We  find  the  following  description  of  the  new  Trinity  Chapel,  on  Twenty- 
fifth  Street,,  between  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues,  in  the  Times : 

**  This  imposing  structure  may  challenge  comparison  among  the  many 
Chrialian  temples  rapidly  rising  in  this  city,  for  its  characteristic  purity  of 
style  and  correctness  of  detail,  from  which  not  the  minutest  departure  has 
been  allowed. 

"  The  building  was  consecrated  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  following  brief 
notice  of  its  architectural  peculiarities  may  serve  to  mark  the  prodigious  in- 
crease of  elegant  and  most  expensive  structures  in  our  metropolis.  Though 
Trinity  Church  is  larger,  it  will  not  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  woi^ 
shippers. 

"  The  styl^  of  Trinity  Chapel  is  early-  English,  being  composed  of  nave, 
46  feet  by  126,  and  chancel,  30  feet  by  43.  The  side  walls  are  supported 
by  buttresses.  An  octangular  bell  turret  rises  from  the  northeast  angle  of 
the  church,  capped  with  a  pinnacle  ornamented  by  crochets  and  atinial. 
The  cliancel  is  apsidal.  From  this  aspect  is  obtained  the  best  view  of  the 
building. 

"  The  font  is  simply  composed  with  four  large  buttresses  and  a  large  wheel 
window.  The  principal  entrance  has  deeply  splayed  jambs,  the  columns 
being  richly  ornamented  with  foliated  caps. 

^^  On  entering,  the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  elegant  propo** 
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tioBs  of  the  buildiog  and  the  height  of  the  open  roof.  The  dianoeL  udb 
and  the  illummated  timben  of  the  roof  form  a  perfect  ehef^cewrt  oC  ardn* 
tectural  effect  The  walls  are  pierced  with  deep,  narrow  windows  of  stained 
gim,  and  those  in  the  chancel  are  filled  with  a  well-painted  Scriptoral  illtt- 
tiation  of  the  Transfiguration.  The  inside  walls  are  of  Caen  stone;  the 
roof  is  supported  on  carved  stone  oorbels,  and  illiiminated  wiUi  a  hive  ground 
dotted  with  gold  staia. 

^  All  the  furniture  is  of  oak,  most  elaborately  carved.  The  chancel  is  sbt- 
rounded  by  canopies  over  seats  occupied  by  the  clergy.  The  altar  (whidi  ia 
the  gem  of  the  church,)  is  elaborately  carved  aud  richly  illuminated  wiA, 
monograms  and  symbols.  The  font  is  of  Caen  stone,  richly  carved  and  de- 
gsnt  in  design.  The  pulpit  is  gorgeously  illuminated  and  surmounted  bj  a 
canopy  of  light  and  graceful  proportions,  the  finial  being  a  spear  and  croa 
indicative  of  religion  triumphant  The  organ  is  situated  in  a  room  vbidi 
communicates  with  the  chancel  and  nave  by  two  arches-— one  to  each.  In 
the  arches  are  carved  screens.  This  position  uf  the  instrument,  is  not  modem, 
being  the  revival  of  a  belter  practice  than  placing  jt  at  the  west  eod  in  t 
lofty  gallery. 

^  The  floor  is  of  illuminated  tiles,  and  the  steps  of  the  chancel  are  of  m»^ 
Ue.  Although  the  general  efifect  is  pleasing,  because  there  is  noincongnntj; 
the  treneral  design  is  carried  into  all  the  minutae  of  detail.  Nor  is  tlws 
anything  unreal — ^no  plaster  nor  artificial  and  temporary  expedieift  to  prodnse 
effect  Though  not  the  largest,  perhaps  it  forms  tiie  most  ariHoeraik^^ 
interior  in  the  city. 

"^  Trinity  Chapel  (like  St  Paul's  and  St  John's)  is  sustiuned,  and  hss  bees 
erected  by  the  friends  of  the  Corporation.  The  design  is  that  of  MeBas. 
Upjohn  &i  Co. ;  the  masonry  was  by  Mr.  Thomas  Williams;  the  caipenhj 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  George  Riker;  the- illuminations  were  executed  by  Mr. 
Ackeroyd  ;  and  the  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Sharp  &i  Steel.  The  ptiniiojrs 
in  the  chancel-window  are  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Robert  Weir,  of  WeitPomt 
The  turret  holds  a  chime  of  three  bel£,  cast  in  England.''  * 


Brerch-Xoadino  Cannon. — We  saw  on  exhibitioo,  in  Wall  ^^''JJ 
front  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  on  Tuesday,  a  large  cannon  ot  m^smm 
dlBiensions,  and  apparently  of  tremendous  death -deahng  propeDSibes. 

It  is  the  invention  of  John  P.  SheukI,  a  German,  now  a  resident  d  ii^ 
Boston,  Mass.,  where  the  invention  was  projected  and  completed,  under  tne 
aaspices  of  a  number  of  wealthy  citizens  in  Boston.  ^      *i<ioo 

The  cannon  is  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  in  the  vicinity  of  13 
poun.ls.     Its  qualities  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  the  invention  pr^ 
nouna^  J  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  19th  century,  so  far  w  relates  to 
naval  warfaring,  for  which  this  instrument  is  peculiarly  adapted. 

At  a  recent  trial  of  this  gum,  it  is  stated  that  a  conical  ball  weighing  ww 
pounds,  was  thrown  a  distance  of  4  6-8  miles,  with  three  ponnds  of  P^^  . ' 

One  great  advantage  this  cannon  has  over  the  ordinary  gun  consists  m 
fact  that  it  can  b<j  loaded  and  fired  fifteen  times  a  minute,  and  onlj  reqn«^ 
three  men  to  work  it,  while  the  guns  now  in  use  in  our  navy  want  ten 
twelve  men.     A  patent  for  tlie  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  cannon  h»   ^ 
taken  out  for  the  United  States,  Eugland,  France,  and  Beigiuni.-^-^- 
Paper, 
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DININa-EOOM    STOVE. 

Wb  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  new  cooking-stoveB  described 
upon  the  last  two  pages  on  the  cover  of  this  number.    Notwithstanding 

stoves  have  been  so  long  and  in 
such  general  use,  and,  consequent- 
ly, have  had  such  an  amount  of 
energy,  talent,  and  capital  employ- 
ed in  their  perfection,  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  patentee's 
model,  his  claims  and  specifica- 
>  tion,  we  must  confers  our  opinion 
of  this  stove  is  rery  favorable. 
We  can  appreciate  views  as  to 
the  defects  of  other  patentees ; 
and  we  can  not  see  why  his  im- 
provements do  not  produce  the 
advantages  which  he  claims.  The 
arrangement  for  the  dining-room 
stove,  represented  by  the  cut,  we 
also  highly  approve  for  the  pur- 
poses designed.  It  is  arranged  on  the  same  general  plan  of  the  kitchen-stove, 
except  that  the  oven  is  ma(^  single  instead  of  double,  and  is  brought  for- 
ward over  the  seccmd  tier  of  boilers. 

It  is  a  stove  long  wanted  for  dining-room  purposes,  in  private  families,  in 
this  and  other  dties.  It  is  manufaiBtured  by  James  Wager,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
either  for  wood  or  coal. 


American  Agrioitlturists  ik  Palbstinie. — The  New- York  Evening  Post 
publishes  an  interesting  account  from  a  new  class  of  missionary  laborers  in 
Palestine — a  company  of  Americans  who  have  emigrated  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Joppa,  and  commenced  an  agricultural  mission,  having  in  view  the 
general  improvement  of  the  country,  and  particularly  the  conversion,  eleva- 
tion, and  general  improvement  of  the  poor  Jews  of  Palestine.  This  company, 
after  leasing  a  small  tract  of  land  on  the  plain  Sharon,  an  elevated,  healthy, 
fertile  and  beautiful  region,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  city  of 
Jaffa,  (the  ancient  Joppa)  have  finally  purchased  and  made  it  their  permanent 
abode,  and  have  commenced  agricultural  operations,  employing  the  poor 
Jews  to  assist  them,  and  thus  affording  them  support  and  protection.  The 
sheiks,  who  were  at  first  suspicious  of  them,  and  demanded  tribute,  after 
narrowly  watching  the  movements  of  the  Yankees  for  some  time,  have  at 
length  become  their  bat  friends ;  and  the  Turkish  authorities  also  manifest 
great  interest  in  the  experiment  of  restoring  the  land  to  its  ancient  fertility. 
The  success  of  this  enterprise  has  encouraged  the  formation  in  England  of 
two  societies  on  a  similar  basis,  one  among  the  Jews  itnd  the  other  among 
the  Christians.  The  Christian  society  has  already  selected  the  site  of  its  mis* 
sion  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cesarean  which  lies  about  thirty-five  miles  to  the 
north  of  Jaffa,  a  heap  of  ruins  tenanted  by  jackals,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean. 
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ROBINSON'S  HAND  CULTIVATOR. 


The  above  engraving  is  a  perspective  view  of  an  improved  cultivator,  de- 
signed for  garden  or  field  cultivation,  and  particularly  adapted  to  dnll  sown 
wheat  and  other  small  grains.  The  patentee  is  Jonathan  A«  RobiDsoDf  of 
Fremont,  N.  H.  It  was  patented  on  the  20th  of  last  February.  The  ma- 
chine or  implement  consists  of  cutters  attached  to  the  two  ends  of  a  yoke,  of 
such  height  as  to  pass  over  the  tops  of  the  plants,  the  knives  being  adjnsted 
to  run  as  near  the  plants  ai^  may  be  desired,  and  the  whqle  being  made  to 
travel  on  wheels. 

A  is  a  yoke  or  bow,  to  the  lower  ends  of  which  are  secured  the  cutters,  B 
B,  each  being  allowed  to  swivel  around  the  point,  a,  the  not,  6,  aenring  to 
hold  them  secure  when  placed  in  the  required  position .  By  this  method  of 
adjusting  the  cutters,  they  are  made  to  cut  more  or  less  distant  from  the 
rows  of  plants,  ' 

C  C  are  the  handles  for  guiding  the  machine.  They  carry  short  shmt 
D,  on  which  are  the  wheels  ;  c  c  are  square-headed  pins  which  pass  thrown 
the  lower  ends  of  the  handles,  and  screw  into  the  end  of  the  yoke  bow.  Tha 
allows  the  bow  a  limited  motion  to  make  the  cutters  dip  more  or  less  be- 
neath the  surface;  a  shows  another  square-headed  pin  which  passes  through 
a  slot  in  the  butt  of  the  handle,  (one  for  each  handle,)  and  also  screws  into 
the  yoke,  A,  the  length  of  its  slot  The  yoke  is  by  these  pins  set  in  poaiuoa 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  dip  of  the  cutters.  By  tightening  this  screw, 
the  cutters  are  held  in  place. 

A  device  is  employed  to  make  each  cutter  move  at  an  equal  distance  froo 
the  row  of  grain,  or  whatever  the  crop  may  be ;  j  is  the  guide-point,  anoB 
held  over  the  center  of  the  space  between  the  points  of  the  cutters  ^J  *  "^ 
^'^^^^ffi  which  is  attached  to  each  arm  of  the  yoke,  and  is  supported  by  a 
chain,  ^,  from  the  apex,  t,  of  the  yoke,  A.     This  guide-point  is  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  guiding  the  machine,  the  points  of  the  cutters  being  under  the  ground 
when  the  machine  is  in  operation.  The  machine  is  used  by  wheeling  it  for- 
ward like  a  barrow,  the  guide-point, y,  being  kept  exactly  over  the  row.  It 
will  be  observed  that,  as  the  cutters^can  be  set  and  adjusted  to  any  distance 
from  the  plants,  the  weeds  and  grass  can  be  cut  up  very  near  the  rows. 

Mr.  Robinson  informs  us  that  he  has  hoed  small  carrots  with  this  machine,' 
the  points  of  the  cutters  being  1^  inches  apart,  and  he  walked  right  along, 
hoeing  them  perfectly.  As  the  cutters  are  adjusted  to  cut  a  little  more  than 
half  way  to  the  adjoining  row,  the  work  is  done  thoroughly,  no  unhoed  space 
•  being  left  between  the  rows.  The  cutters  being  set  at  an  acute  angle,  they 
,cut  the  weeds  easily.  The^can  also  be  adjusted  to  take#the  earth  away 
from,  or  carry  it  up  to  the  rows. 

More  information  may  be  obtained  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  patentee  and 
manufacturer,  at  Fremont,  N.  H. 


ItfPROvjEMENT  IN  VEHICLES,  By  Abram  J.  QiPSON,  of  CHuton,  Mass* 
Dated,  July  25,  1864. — This  invention  consists  in  the  combination  of  arch- 
springs  connected  and  bearing  from  axle  io  axle,  and  in  placing  the  foremost 
pair  of  wheels  forward  of  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  perch  and  axle,  by 
extending  the  axle  outwards,  and  then  giving  it  a  bent  form  forwards,  the 
required  length ;  thence  bending  the  axle  outwards  again,  enough  to  admit 
of  placing  the  wheels  the  usual  distance  apart,  and  allowing  them  to  revolve. 
By  this  means,  the  foremost  wheels  are  brought  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  hindmost,  to  allow  of  entering  the  can-iage  easily  and  readily, 
without  coming  in  contact  with  either  pair  of  wheels.  It  also  allows  of  bring- 
ing the  hindmost  wheels  forward  from  their  usual  position,  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  same  facilities  for  entering  the  carriHge.  'By  this  arrangement 
the  vehicle  is  made  shorter,  and  turns  in  less  space  than  what  a  straight  axle 
would  admit  of.  By  the  form  and  arrangement  of  springs,  which  support 
the  body  of  the  carriage,  the  amount  of  material  used  in  making  springs  is 
reduced. 

The  patentee  says,  "  I  claim  giving  the  forward  axle  a  bent  form  in  com- 
bination^ with  arch-springs,  connected  and  bearing  from  axle  to  axle,  for  the 
purpose  and  in  the  manner  and  form  substantially  as  set  forth." 

Impkovembnt  iw  Horbk-Shobs.  By  William  H.  Towirs,  of  Philadel- 
phia. Dated,  July  25,  1854. — ^This  invention  consists  in  attaching  to  the 
heels  of  the  shoe  curved  springs,  having  corks  formed  on  their  flexible  ends, 
or  otherwise  made  rough  to  prevent  the  hoof  from  slipping  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  secured  firmly  in  spaces  on  the  under  surface  of  the  shoe 
by  p(Mews,  or  other  means,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  elasticity  to  the 
heel,  and  by  enabling  it  to  slightly  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  horse  when 
planting  his  feet,  legs,  and  other  sensitive  parts  of  the  horse,  heretofore  affected 
by  the  solid  blow  given  when  planting  the  feet,  and  also  enable  the  springs 
and^corks  to  be  readily  removed,  and  others,  more  or  less  roughly  shod,  as 
occasion  may  require,  substituted  in  their  places,  without  removing  the  shoe 
from  the  hoof. 

The  patentee  says,  "  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  steel  or  other  elastic 
springs,  having  corks  formed  on  their  flexible  ends,  and  capable  of  being  re- 
moved and  attached  with  facility  and  dispatch,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
shoe,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth." 
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iMPROTBHiirr  IN  MACHiHte  FOR  Stiokiho  Caw)  TmBTH.  By  G.  W. 
CoATB  and  J.  Rubbbll,  ef  Springfield,  Ohio.  Dated,  Augmt  1,  1854- 
The  patentees  say,  "  We  claim  the  mode  of  imparting  the  inteimitteBt  no- 
tion to  the  mttn  carriage,  for  spacing  the  teeth  and  revernng  the  ^^me,^ 
means  of  the  screw-leader  attached  to  the  main  carriage,  and  passing  ^^^^^ 
a  nut  mounted  in  suitable  boxes,  and  rotated  by  cog-gearing,  asdescnbed, 
when  this  is  combined  with  a  clutch,  operated  by  a  cam,  to  clutch  and  vor 
clutch  the  wheel  which  receives  motion  from  the  wheel  or  wheels  on  the  man 
shaft,  and  imparts  the  reauired  and  measured  intermittent  motion  to  theut, 
substantially  as  and  for  tne  purpose  specified.  We  also  claim,  in  comlnM- 
tion  wiUi  the  mode  described  of  imparting  the  spacing  motion  to  the  man 
carriage,  the  employment  of  the  cams  on  the  main  carriage,  wWcb,  at  me 
end  of  each  traverse  modon,  act  on  a  lever  connected  and  combined  with  md 
operating  the  clutch,  to  clutch  and  unclutch  the  wheel  which  reodvee  motm 
from  tlie  main  shaft,  to  operate  the  shifting-wheel  which  operates  Ae  dom 
clutch  on  the  main  shaft,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified.  We 
also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  mode  described  of  operating  t^«J"^ 
carriage,  the  mode  of  operating  the  second  carriage,  which  holds  the  eheekw 
leather,  to  determine  the  space  between  the  rows  of  teeth  by  meana  of  the 
shifting-cam,  called  the  twUled  cam,  and  the  shifting-sector  cog-wheel,  whid, 
in  turn,  imparts  motion  by  the  cog-wheels  and  shaft  to  the  cog-wheel  throi^ 
which  passes  the  feathered  shaft;,  mounted  on  the  main  carriage,  and  which, 
in  turn,  imparts  the  required  motion  to  the  drums  for  lifting  the  second  ca^ 
riage  at  the  end  of  each  complete  motion  of  the  main  carriage.  And  in  com- 
bination with  this,  we  also  claim  making  ^e  nut  on  the  screw-leader  in  two 
parts,  divided  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  when  the  two  parte  are 
attached  together  so  that  ttey  can  be  turned  on  each  other,  suhstaowjr » 
described,  so  that  the  threads  can  be  set  to  any  wear  of  the  ^'^^ 
thus  avoid  end  play,  as  described.  We  also  claim- making  (he  arbonof  tbe 
two  rollers  with  cylindrical  boesep,  to  determine  their  distance  ^?^^^ 
bination  with  the  naode  of  mounting  them  between  boxes,  and  withom  »• 
terposed  boxes,  the  said  arbors  being  prevented  firom  having  ead  play  oy 
means  of  V  shaped  or  curved  metM  on  the  arbors,  fitted  to  corr^<»og 
cavities  in  the  boxes,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpoae  specified.  ^ 
also  claim  mounting  the  bending  fingers  in  the  sliding  top-plate  "*^*P®?"^ 
of,  and  below  the  slide  or  carrier  of  the  former,  around  which  the  *^"*  f^ 
bent,  the  said  carrier  being  provided  with  an  inclined  plane  or  cam,  aciw 
upon  by  a  like  inclined  plane  or  cam  on  the  top-plate  of  the  fii^Wi  ®*^ 
sUntially  as  described,  so  that,  as  the  fingers  are  drawil  back,  the  formff 
shall  be  lift^ed  up  preparatory  to  its  back  motion,  as  fully  set  forth. 

For  Self-Loadino  akd  Dumping  Carts.  By  SABrfOW)  Sto»b,  « 
Kirkereville,  Ohio.  Dated,  August  1,  1854.— The  nature  of  tba  invenuon 
consists  in  arranging  the  cart-body  with  a  scraper  on  iU  fore  end,  *^^,"Vj 
to  tilt  forward  to  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  scraping  up  the  earm  ^ 
loading  itself  immediately  from  the  ground  by  its  own  action ;  ^^r^'  ^ 
employing  an  endless,  horizontal  belt  for  and  in  the  pkce  of  the  ^|  .J% 
the  cart-body,  so  arranged  and  operated,  by  any  suitable  means,  that  n^ 
b^  made  to  revolve  in  me  proper  direction  during  the  time  of  *^"1^  ^ 
unloading  the  cart,  but  will  not  act  while  drawing  the  cart  ^?^.^^^. 
j)lace,  for  the  purpose  of  assibting  the  operation  of  loading  *»Yi!^tfi 
thirdly,  in  the  combined  arrangement  of  the  cart-body  with  ^®  "*^^a 
which  it  tilts,  at  a  suitable  distance  above  the  revolving  axle  of  the  can, 
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driving  cog-mheelf  and  two  pinions  placed  upon  ahaftn,  by  which  the  endless 
belt  is  driven  in  sach  a  manner  that  the  forward  pinion  will  play  into  the 
cog-wheel  when  tho  cart-body  is  tilted  forward  for  loading,  and  the  hind 
pinion  play  therein  when  tilted  backward  for  damping;  but  when  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  neither  pinion  will  be  geared  therewith ;  fourthly,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the^ack  on  the  cart-body,  the  pinion  on  the  draught  frame 
playing  therein ;  the  ratchet-wheel  on  the  pinion-shaft  and  the  two  spring* 
clinks  actbg  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ratchetrwheel,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
cart-body  may  be  tilted  either  way  to  any  position,  and  prevented  from 
moving  therefrom  in  either  direction. 

The  patentee  says,  '*  I  claim,  lirst,  arranging  the  cart-body  with  a  scraper 
on  its  fore  end,  and  so  as  to  tilt  forward  to  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of 
scraping  up  the  earth,  and  loading  itself  immediately  from  the  ground  by  its 
own  action.  I  alsd  claim  the  employment  of  an  endlesd,  horizontal  belt,  for 
and  in  the  place  of  the  bottom  of  the  cart-body,  so  arranged  and  opera^, 
by  any  suitable  means,  that  it  will  be  made  to  revolve  in  the  proper  direction 
during  the  time  of  loading  and  unloading  the  cart,  but  will  not  act  while 
drawing  the  cart  fkom  place  to  place,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  opera- 
tions of  loading  and  dumping,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth.  I  also  claim 
the  combined  arrangement  of  the  cart-body,  with  the  fulcrum  or  centre  on 
which  it  tihs,  (at  a  suitable  distance  above  the  revolving  axle  of  the  cart,) 
the  driving  cog-wheel  on  said  axle  and  two  pinions  placed  upon  the  shafu^ 
by  which  the  endless  belt  is  driven  in  such  a  manner  that  the  forward  pinion 
will  play  into  said  cog-wheel  when  the  cartrbody  is  tilted  forward  for  load- 
ing, and  the  hind  pinion  play  therein  when  the  cart  is  tilted  backward  for 
damping ;  but  when  in  a  horizontal  position,  ndther  pinion  will  be  geared 
therewith,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  endless  belt  when  and  only  when 
required,  substantially  as  herem  specified.  I  also  claim  the  combination  and 
anrangement  of  the  raek  on  the  cartrbody,  the  pinion  on  the  draughtrframe 
playing  therein,  the  ratchetrwheel  on  the  pinion-shaft,  and  the  two  clinks  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  ratohet-wheel,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cart-body  may 
be  tilted  to  any  position,  and  immovably  held  there,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed." 

licpROvsuxNTB  IK  (RsvoLYiNO  Breeoh)  FiaB-AjtMS.  By  JoBiAH  Eljlis,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Dated,  August  1, 1854. — ^This  improvement  coq3i8t8  in  the 
use  of  a  vibrating  stud  in  the  trigger,  in  combination  with  a  hammer  with  a 
chamfered  or  bevelled  edge,  and  with  a  notch  near. the  extremity  of  its  toe, 
which  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  repeating  fire-arms,  by  means  of  which, 
by  simply  pulling  the  trigger,  the  hammer  is  raised  to  full  cock,  or  fired  at 
pleasure,  the  stud  yielding  laterally  to  allow  of  the  deecent  of  the  hammer, 
and  recovering  its  position  on  the  toe  of  the  hammer  for  repeated  action. 

The  patentee  says,  *'  I  claim,  first,  the  use  of  a  stud  in  Uie  trigger,  vibra- 
ting laterally  in  combination  with  a  bevel-edged  hammer,  with  a  notch  at  its 
toe,  by  means  of  which^  by  simply  nuUiDg  the  trigger,  the  hammer  is  rabed, 
and  may  be  either  allowed  to  stana  at  full  cock,  or  fired  at  pleasure,  while 
the  trigger,  afUr  firing,  will  regain  its  position  for  repeated  action ;  second, 
the  use  of  a  doable  spring,  or  spriaff  and  lever,  for  the  purpose  herein  before 
set  forth;-  thml,  die  mode  herein  before  described  of  locking  the  rotating 
breech  at  tlfe  moment  of  firing,  by  means  of  the  locking-bolt,  in  combination 
with  the  cam  shoulder  on  the  trigger,  and  the  hexagonal  neck  of  the  rotating 
breech,  which,  nevertheless,  permit  the  breech  to'be  folly  rotated  by  hand,  or 
otherwise,  when  the  trigger  is  not  drawn  back." 
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Improvxmbnt  in  Machinss  for  Moi7U)ino"Crackeb8.  Bj  Phikeas 
•Emmons,  of  New- York,  N.  Y.  Dated,  August  1, 1854. — ^Tlua  invcBtion  coa- 
Bi&tA  in  arranging  a  set  of  feed-rollers,  having  semi-circukr  chanads,  Una- 
versely  of  their  axes,  and  matching  together  so  as  to  form  or  cut  a  cylindnol 
strip  of  dough  as  it  passes  between  them,  in  combination  with  a  third  roller, 
made  like  the  foregoing,  a  little  lower  down  than  the  lower  feed-roller,  and 
in  front  of  it,  so  as  to  form  a  continuation  of  the  diannel-waj  for  the  eylis- 
drical  strip  of  dough,  and  for  catting  the  same  into  short  lengths,  sdtsblefor 
crackers,  by  means  of  a  series  of  cutters  placed  in  its  channel-way,  and  open- 
ting  on  the  strip  of  dough  as  it  is  fed  through  the  roUen.  Also,  it  canas^ 
in  the  use  and  arrangement  of  a  pair  of  moulding-wheels,  harisg  ie  their 
inner  faces  a  semi-circular,  concave,  annular  groove,  the  said  wheeU  beiogio 
adjusted  on  their  axes  as  to  form  an  annular  core  at  the  junction  of  the  tvo 
semi-circular  grooves,  at  the  front  edge  of  tUe  wheels,  and  opening  obliqwlj 
backwards,  so  as  to  allow  the  ball  of  dough,  when  moulded  by  the  riAuf 
action  of  the  wheels,  to  fall  from  the  madune;  and,  also,  it  ooneMti  is  ^ 
use  of  feed  and  guide-cords,  for  conveying  and  confining  the  duogh  in  yus^ 
through  the  machine,  with  suitable  mechanical  devices  for  propellmff  it 

The  patentee  says,  *'  I  claim  the  use  of  a  roller,  made  BubfltaotiaJly  as  aet 
forth,  with  cutters  in  its  channel,  in  combination  with  the  feed-rollen,  for 
forming  and  cutting  dough  into  suitable  i^apes  for  making  cncker8,sab- 
Btantially  as  set  forth.  I  also  claim  as  new,  for  rolling:  dough  in  ball,  the 
conical  or  nearly  disc  form  of  the  wheels,  whereby  they  are  made,  bj  their 
oblique  position  on  their  axis,  to  combine  a  twisting  and  rolling  motion,  the 
rolling  motion  only  having  been  heretofore  employed  in  cylindrical' grooTed 
rollers." 

Tmproybi)  Mode  of  Oonstbuotino  Iron  BinLonYOfl.  By  Amos  J. 
Saxton,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Dated,  August  8,  1854.— The  patentee 
says,  "  I  claim,  first,  the  method,  mode,  manner,  or  process  of  cono«*Dg 
and  combining  all  the  different  pointty  by  all  or  any  of  the  improved 
joints^  so  arranged  at  all  of  the  different  points,  by  all  or  any  of  the  ^^^J^ 
joints,  at  the  sectional  points,  as  herein  set  forth  and  substantially  deaoribed. 
Th^  use  of  screws,  rivets,  bolts,  or  nails,  is  not  required  in  the  erection  of  ifoo 
frame  fire-proof,  or  other  buildings ;  second,  I  claim  the  method,  mode^  ^ 
process  of  erecting  iron  fire-proof  and  other  buildings,  and  of  uniting  or  coo- 
necting  each  substantial  part  to  each  other,  or  of  connecting  ibem  at  ail  of 
the  sectional  points  by  the  different  joints,  as  described,  without  the  V8^ 
screws,  rivets,  bolts  or  nails,  as  herein  set  forth,  and  substantially  deecnbed; 
third,  I  claim  the  method,  mode,  or  manner  of  so  arranging  and  combining 
the  different  points  of  the  columns,  posts  or  studs,  girders,  beams,  aabie^»n<i 
interior  plates,  (or  any  of  the  sectional  parts  of  the  build tngN)'^'tb  theaifler- 
ent  joints,  so  combined  in  snch  a  manner  as  when  the  diffi5r€nt  pointe  aw 
properly  united  and  combined  with  the  different  joints  m  all  of  tbe  aecwon 
parts,  they  form  a  substantial  iron  frame  fir&-proof  or  other  buildings,  as  sh 
stantially  described  in  nil  of  the  different  ccffnbinations.'' 

Improv£ment  in  Lasting  iNsmuMBNTa.    By  Thomas  DocomBn, 
Erie,  Pa.    Dated,  August  1,  1864.— Tbe  patentee  says,  "I  claim  bo  cor 
structing  the  machine  as  above  described,  that  when  drawn  up,  I  ba^e  afflp*| 
room  for  putting  in  the  tacks  or  pegs,  and  having  a  heel  which  serve*  » 
fulcrum,  so  that  by  pressing  back  the  top  of  the  machine,  I  am  able  to  r 
the  entire  jaw  clear  of  the  sole,  and  prevent  the  jaws  from  ruflMtig  ap 
inner  sole." 
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Impbovbiiknt  IK  Machihbs  voft  Q&ADUATiNa  Carpxkt^rs'  Squares, 
By  N.  MiLLiNOTOs  and  D.  J.  Gkoros,  of  Shaftsbury,  Vt  Dated,  August 
8,  1854. — This  invention  coDftista  in  providing  twenty-four  or  more  graverB. 
about  fonr  inches  long,  firmly  set  in  xoetallic  handles,  about  twenty  inches 
lon^,  and  attached  to  a  rod  about  one-fourth  the  distance  from  the  front  end 
of  the  handles ;  the  rear  ends  being  adjusted  l^y  screws  jtnd  springs.  These 
bandies  are  placed  side  by  side,  one  inch  from  centre  to  centre,  and  are 
attached  to  a  carriage  about  one  foot  wide,  and  two  feet  long,  which  slides 
laterally,  sufficient  to  make  the  longest  cross-mark  on  ways,  and  is  pressed 
forward  to  cut  the  marks  by  a  wheel  in  the  rear,  having  on  its  periphery  a 
Boccession  of  eight  cams,  (to  divide  the  inch  into  eighths,)  the  highest  point 
of  each  rising  to  the  same  plane,  but  differing  in  depth,  to  give  the  desired 
length  of  marks  to  each  of  the  several  diviuons  of  the  inch.  The  square  table 
graduated  is  confined  to  the  front  rail  of  a  carriage  directly  under  the  points 
of  the  gravers,  which  is  moved  at  right  angles  from  the  motion  of  the  gra- 
Yers  by  an  inclined  plane ;  and  the  motion  of  the  two  carriages  so  arranged 
that,  as  often  as  the  square  is  pressed  forward  one-eighth  by  the  inclined 
plane,  each  of  the  gravers  cuts  at  the  proper  place  the  desired  cross-marks 
for  the  inch,  half,  quarter,  and  eighths,  and  as  there  are  twenty-four  gravers, 
each  graduating  one  inch,  the  whole  square  is  completed  whilst  the  square 
movei  longitudinally  but  a  single  inch. 

Improveukkt  in  PouaBiNG-WHEEis.  By  Bbnjamin  Wxbb,  of  Unadilla 
Forks,  N.  Y.  Dated,  July  26, 1864. — ^This  invention  consists  in  providing  a 
polishing- wheel,  the  periphery  of  which  is  formed  of  a  series  of  blocks,  each 
standing  upon  a  small  spiral  or  other  spring,  the  latter  resting  on  a  solid 
surface  of  the  central  portion  of  the  wheel ;  these  blocks,  forming  an  outward, 
circular  surface,  are  bound  by  a  leathern  strap,  on  which  the  emery  or  other 
polishing  substance  is  placed,  so  that  an  elastic  surface  is  formed  for  grinding, 
by  means  of  which,  the  article  to  be  polished,  when  pressed  to  the  surface  of 
the  wheel,  comes  in  contact  with  a  larger  surface  than  it  otherwise  would, 
and  the  polishing  is  done  in  a  more  uniform  and  perfect  manner. 

The  pntentee  says,  "  I  claim  the  forming  of  an  elastic  polishing-wheel,  to 
be  used  for  polishing  and  grinding,  by  the  use  of  a  series  of  springs  placed 
under  sections  of  the  surface  moving  vertically  from  the  centre,  and'  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed, the  whole  being  combined  and  arranged  substantially  as  above  set 
forth." 

Improvement  in  Warpino  and  Dressing  Yarns.  By  Samuel  T. 
Thomas,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  Eliza  Ann  Everett,  administratrix  of 
Edward  Everett,  deceased,  late  of  Lawrence,  aforesaid.  Dated,  August  1, 
1864. — The  patentees  say,  "We  claim,  first,  warping  and  dressing  yams 
directly  from  small  spools  or  bobbins,  instead  of  large  section  beams  hereto- 
fore used,  to  sectional  loom  beams,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  uniform  ten* 
sion  in  the  yarns  wound  upon  the  loom  beam,  and  also  imoi'ding  greater 
facilities  for  readily  producing  a  variety  in  the  stripe  of  the  fiabrio,  as  hereto- 
fore set  forth ;  second,  is  claimed  our  improvement  in  the  fan  cylinder  for 
drying  the  yams,  which  eonsists  in  a  cylinder  oomposed  of  slats,  arranged  with 
spaces  between  them,  and  around  which  slats  the  yarns  are  made  to  pass, 
revolving-fans  being  arranged  within  the  said  cylinder,  and  revolving  inde- 
pendently of,  and  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  said  slatted  cylinders, 
whereby  a  laige  portion  of  the  yams  are  kept  in  a  gentle  current  of  air,  and 
rapidly  dried,  as  above  deacribeoL" 
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Improvsusht  nr  Buooibb.  Bj  Jambs  8.  McCjubilaipd,  of  Jefierwrnf  hd* 
Dated,  Aagost  8, 1854. — ^This  inventioo  ooonstB  in  amusgtng  tbebodyof 
the  bogffy  apon  Bpring-ootipUngs,  in  sets  or  pain,  in  endh  manner  as  tint 
additional  pain  or  eets  of  spriDga  shall  oome  into  action  as  the  weight  isiB- 
creased  on  the  body,  and  this,  in  combination  with  the  fastening  of  the  bodj 
forward  of  its  centre  to  one  set  of  springs,  and  in  rear  of  its  centre  to  anothff 
set  of  springs,  so  that  the  bod j  may  have  a  rooking  motion  in  the  dindka 
of  its  traverse  corners,  and  yet  the  tendency  of  the  body  to  yield  io  oDepoiit 
be  connteraeted  by  its  lifttn^  the  spring  in  an  opposite  point 

The  patentee  says,  ''  I  claim  the  arranging  of  the  body  upon  spriog-eoi- 
plings  in  such  manner  as  that  additional  pairs  or  sets  of  springs  ahall  oook 
into  action  as  the  weight  is  inoreiMed  on  the  ^  body,  and  tlus,  in  eombiDSlioo 
with  the  fastening  of  Uie  body  forward  of  its  centre  to  one  set  of  tpr!ogs,ud 
in  rear  of  its  centre  to  another  set  of  springs,  so  tbat  the  body  may  bin  t 
rooking  motion  transTersely,  and  the  tendency  of  tbe  body  to  yield  it  ooe 
point  ^  counteracted  by  its  lifting  the  spring  in  aaother  point,  sobstaatiiilf 
as  described."  % 

IlfPROTBMBNT  IK  MaCHIKSS  FOB  TlTRNINO  TBREOtTLAR  FoRHS.     Bf  AiXOOT 

D.  Crank,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Dated,  August  15,  1864.— The  nature  of  this 
inventioa  consists  in  cutting  or  turning  wood  or  metal  with  r^lar  or  irregu- 
lar curved,  plain,  or  spiral  surfaces,  by  means  of  a  series  of  cntten  or  hires, 
so  adjusted  on  a  shaft  as  to  travel  in  a  longitudinal  direction  the  length  of  tke 
materials  to  be  cut.  Said  shaft  being  adjusted  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  motion  of  the  said  materials,  and  said  cutters  W  materials  both  n- 
volving  at  a  high  rate  of  ^leed  in  the  same  direction. 

Improved  Mode  of  Securing  Hcbs  to  Axles.  By  Cook  Di«uko, 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.  Dated,  August  15,  1854.-— This  improvement  cowists  in 
providing  a  mechanical  arrangement  of  parts,  to  be  fastened  spon  the  ootff 
end  of  the  wheel-hub,  by  which  a  pair  of.  movable  guard-plates  are  made  ^ 
embrace  the  end  of  the  axle  as  it  extends  through  the  hub,  when  the  wheal 
is  put  on,  and  to  hold  the  wheel  and  prevent  it  from  coming  ofl^  unlesB  these 
guard-plates  (held  together  by  a  spring  in  a  box)  are  forced  apart  by  meav 
of  a  )cey,  so  as  to  let  the  knob  which  is  formed  on  the  end  of  the  tfle  Jt» 
between  them. 

Impbovbd  Arranoembivt  of  Means  for  Workiko  aito  Stovrm 
Chain  Cables,  By  Thomas  Brown,  of  London,  England.  Pstented  m 
England,  April  20, 1847.  Dated,  July  26, 1 854.—"  I  claim  the  arraDgement 
of  the  capstan,  the  removable  rollers,  and  the  sockets  for  said  rollers,  in  suoi 
a  manner,  and  having  such  relations  to  the  hawse-holes,  cbsinlocker,  deci* 
pipes,  and  under-lifting  stoppers,  that  a  chain  cable  can  be  eontinuoasly  hove 
in  by  means  of  said  capstan  and  rollers,  or  be  directly  run  oat  of  the  ^^^^ 
without  any  previous  overhauling,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth.  I  wo 
claim  the  arrangement  of  the  wjthin  described  under-HfUng  bow-stoppere  sua 
after'Stoppers,  by  which  more  cable  can  be  gradually  and  controllsblj  gijj® 
to  a  vessel,  whilst  ridmg  heavily  at  anchor,  substantially  as  herein  set  foitn. 

ViCTOMA  Bbid«e,  Montreal.  JExiractfrim  ths  Report  o/^^'^^ 
SUphenaan  m  the  Orand  Trunks  Railway  of  CbwMfo.— Regarding  W^ 
point,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter  on  a  diaenssion  ^^  *^^  ^*^®'?^^ 
ions  which  have  been  expressed  by  engineers  both  in  England  and  ^"^ 
as  te  the  comparative  merits  of  different  dasses  of  bridges,  and  ^^^ 
dally  as  between  the  suspension  and  tubular  priadples,  when  wfi^^ 
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become  a  matter  of  necessity.  It  is  known  to  me,  that  in  one  case  in  the 
United  States,  a  common  suspension  bri«lge  bns  been  appbVd  to  railway  pur- 
poses ;  but  from  the  information  in  my  possession,  from  a  hi^h  engineering 
authority  in  that  country,  the  work  alluded  to  can  s^rcely  be  looked  upon 
as  a  permanent,  substantial,  and  safe  structure.  Its  flexibility,  I  was  informed, 
was  truly  alarming;  and,  althouirh  another  structure  of  this  kind  is  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  near  Niagara,  in  which  great  skill  has  been  shown  in 
designing  means  for  neutrjilizinij  this  tendency  to  flexibility,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  no  system  of  trussing,  applicable  to  a  platform  suspended  from  chiins, 
will  prove  either  durable  or  efficient,  unless  it  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  approacb  in  dimensions  a  tube,  fit,  itself,  for  the  passage  of  railway  trains 
through  it.  Such  bridges  may  doubtless  be  suecessfully,  and  perhaps  with 
propriety,  adopted  in  some  situations ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  even  in  such 
situations,  while  they  will,  in  first  cost,  fall  little  short  of  wroughtiron  tubes, 
they  will  be  more  expensive  to  maintain,  and  far  inferior  in  efficiency  and 
safety.  I  can  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  tubu- 
lar bridge,  similar  in  all  essential  particulars  to  that  of  the  Britannia  over 
the  Menai  Straits,  in  this  country ;  and  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  essential 
features  being  the  same,  although  the  length  much  exceeds  that  of  the  work 
alluded  to,  none  of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  its  erection  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  present  instanc**.  In  the  Britannia,  the  two  larger  openings 
were  each  460  feet,  whereas,  in  the  proposed  Victoria  there  is  only  one  large 
opening  of  330  feet,  all  tbo  rest  being  240  feet.  In  the  construction  of  the 
latter,  there  is  also  every  facility  for  the  erection  of  scafliblding,  which  will 
admit  of  the  tubes  being  constructed  in  their  permanent  position,  thus  avoid- 
ing both  the  precarious  and  expensive  process  of  floating,  and  afterwards  lift- 
ing the  tubes  to  the  final  level  by  hydraulic  pressure.  In  s])eaking  qf  these 
facilities,  it  is  a  most  agreeable  and  8ati>factory  duty  to  put  on  record  that 
the  government  engineering  department  has,  throughout  the  consideration  of 
this  important  question,  exhibited  the  most  friendly  spirft,  and  done  every 
thing  in  its  power  to  remove  several  onerous  conditions,  which  were  at  one 
time  spoken  of  as  necessary,  before  official  sanction  would  be  given  for  the 
construction  of  the  work. 


ROCKET  BULLET.— -An  EwotreH  Invention. 

A  writer  in  a  foreign  journal  says  :  "  I  have  lately  made  some  practical 
trials  of  a  species  of  projectile,  which  I  have  termed  a  "  Rocket  Bullet,*'  pos- 
sessing very  superior  powers  of  range ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  capable  of  a 
longer  (ange  than  any  other  known  missile.  This  result  is  arrived  at  by 
preserving  the  initial  velocity  of  the  bullet  unimpaired,  or,  indeed,  even 
adding  to  its  rate  of  movement,  by  meanspof  the  propulsive  aid  of  a  compo- 
sition contained  within  the  bullet, reacting  in  the  manner  of  a  rocket;  at  any 
rate,  as  the  composition  is  fired  by  the  explosion  of  the  charge  of  the  piece, 
the  vacuam  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  bulh^t  through  the  air  is  at 
If^t  filled  up,  so  as  to  sustain  the  velocity,  if  it  does  not  positively  accelerate 
it  by  its  reactive  force. 

•*  The  ballet  is  made  hollow,  cylindrical,  and  tapered  to  a  point  at  one  end, 

and  filled  with  a  rapid ly-burnin«]j  composition,  which  is  ramm^^l  tightly  into 

it     This  cylindro-conoidal  ball  is  made  a  good  fit  to  the  barrel  of  the  piece, 

and  it  is  rammed  down  upon  the  powder  charge  without  the  use  of  any 
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wadding.  To  prevent  the  ezplosioa  of  the  charge  from  iSring  too  mach  of 
the  int^nal  composition,  the  part  nearest  the  mouUi  of  (Jie  ball  is  of  aalower 
burning  character  than  the  rest 

^'The  ball  is  about  double  the  weight  of  a  spherical  projectile  of  the  ssme 
diameter.  It  is  obvioikly  most  suitable  for  heavy  ordnance,  where  long 
range  is  most  particularly  required.  To  give  great  accuracy  of  flight,  spiral 
grooves  may  be  formed  on  the  cylindricS  part,  the  ball  being  fired  from  s 
smooth  bore.  I  am  aware  that  a  rocket  has  been  proposed  to  be  fired  from 
cannon,  with  a  fuse  to  ignite  its  composition  when  at  its  greatest  elevatioD; 
but  the  complexity  of  this  plan  has  led  to  its  failure." 


WATER    PBESSUBE    ENGINES. 

There  is,  and  for  many  months  has  been,  a  water-pressure  engine  in  daily 
use  for  driving  the  press  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respectable  of  the 
daily  newspapers  in  Boston.    This  city  is  supplied  with  fresh  water  bj  an 
aqueduct  leading  from  Cochituate  Lake,  the  level  of  which  is  sufiScientlj  iigh 
to  supply  the  water  to  every  desirable  point  without  pumping ;  and  the 
quantity  is  sufficient  for  all  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  the  scrapnlooslj 
cleanly  citizens,  leaving  still  a  considerable  excess  to  be  expended  in  foontaios, 
and  for  other  purposes.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  proprietois  of  the 
Daily  Traveller^  having  ordered  a  new  and  fast  press  to  be  located  in  the 
densest  portion  of  the  city,  sought  for  a  suitable  prime  mover;  and  their  in- 
quiries resulted  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Samuel  Huse,  an.  ingenioas  and 
skilful  mechanic,  and  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Water  Worb,  who  con- 
structed for  them  a  ^'  water-meter,"  or  rotary  water  engine,  of  sufficient  povtf 
to  impel  their  press  when  the  water  is  at  the  lowest,  the  arrangement  inrolr- 
ing  but  a  reasonable  expenditure  for  water  rent.    The  machine  consists  of  a 
hollow  cylinder,  10  inches  deep,  and  16  inches  in  diameter,  inside  which  is  a 
cylinder  about  6  inches  in  diameter.    This  inner  cylinder  has  flanges,  on 
which  are  four  valves,  or  folding  wings,  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  the  cylinder,  and  attached  to  the  flanges  by  hinges.    Hie  valres,  when 
folded,  are  shut  into  the  cylinder,  and  cover  a  little  more  than  half  its  snzfaoe. 
Upon  one  side  of  the  meter,  the  space  between  the  inside  of  the  hollow 
cylinder,  and  the  surface  of  the  central  moveable  cylinder,  is  filled  np  to  fonn 
an  abutment,  occupying  something  more  than  the  width  of  one  of  the 
valves.    This  fibutment  is  made  to  fit  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  pass- 
ing.   The  water  enters  the  meter  upon  one  side  of  this  abutment,  being  dis- 
charged into  a  sewer  from  the  other^side.    The  meter  is  set  so  that  the  force 
of  gravity  assists  in  opening  the  valves  as  they  successively  emeig®  from  un- 
der the  abutment,  and  also  acts  in  closing  them  when  approaching  it  from 
the  opposite  side.    With  every  revolution,  a  given  quantity  of  water  passes 
through  the  meter,  a  quality  which,  in  fact,  constitutes  its  sole  value  as « 
water-meter.    The  number  of  revolutions  is,  of  course,  registered  by  smtaWe 
mechanism,  so  that  the  precise  amount  of  water  expended  in  driving  we 
engine,  which  is  estimate  to  work  with  about  three  horses'  power,  may  w 
exactly  ascertuned.    This  engine  is  supplied  vrith  Cochituate  water  by  a  two 
inch  lead  pipe,  and  is  related  by  hand  by  means  of  a  screw  valve,   its 
stud  to  perform  very  satisfactorily,  and  to  give  a  tolerably  l«ge  V^^T^ 
of  power,  in  proportion  to  the  fall  and  amount  of  water  consumed.  « 
believed  to  be  the  only  instance  of  the  permanent  and  regular  emplojm« 
of  such  a  prime  mover  for  any  situation  of  importance. 
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To'  NoN-ScjBSCBiBERS. — ^Through  the  medium  of  a  fnend,  this  number 
will  be  forwarded  to  many  gentlemen,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  who 
are  not  subscribers  to  the  work.  Shotdd  they  wish  to  become  such,  by  for- 
warding their  orders  and  address,  with  a  remittance,  as  advised  on  the  2d 
page  of  the  cover,  the  work  will  be.regularly  sent 

The  Monument  to  J.  S.  Skinner,  and  Fund  fob  his  Widow,  progresses 
very  slowly;  but  we  hope  that  better  times,  and  the  bright  skies  of  this  beau- 
tiful season,  will  open  the  hearts  and  hands  of  our  readers.  From  some  thou- 
sands of  circulars  issued,  we  have  received  only  about  one  hundred  replies. 
Will  the  reader  enclose  to  this  office  any  amount  he  may  be  induced  to  give 
for  this  noble  object,  before  it  passes  out  of  his  mind. 

John  S.  Caulkins,  69  Maiden-Lane. — We  have  lately  had  our  atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  umbrellas  and  parasols  manufactured  at  this  well-known 
establishment.  If  any  better  articles  are  made,  or  at  more  reasonable  prices, 
they  have  not  attracted  our  notice.  We  commend  them  to  our  readers,  who 
are  in  need  of  such  articles,  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

Industrt  of  Ware,  Mass. — ^The  Otis  Company  run  four  cotton  mills, 
employing  650  hands,  working  up  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton  per  week — 
requiring  20,000  spindles  and  600  looms,  and  making  about  6,500,000  yards 
of  cloth  per  annum.  The  Company  pays  out  about  $11,000  per  month  for 
help.  They  hare  just  erected  a  large  orick  building  neai*  the  new  brick  mill, 
which  contains  the  cloth  room,  a  room  for  drying,  another  for  sizing,  and  an- 
other still*for  drying.  This  contains  a  large  machine  composed  of  cylinders, 
which  being  heated,  dry  the  yam  as  it  passes  over  them. 

The.Otis  Company  purpose  soon  to  build  a  new  mill,  which  is  to  take  the 
place  of  the  two  old  ones.  This  is  to  be  a  model  mill,  with  improved  ma- 
chinery. 

Trade  in  Ware. — ^We  heard  a  good  business  man  say  this  week,  when  in 
Ware,  that  there  are  more  goods  sold  there  annually  than  in  any  other  town 
in  the  county.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  the  neighboring  towns  find  a  market 
for  their  wool  and  produce  there,  and  consequently  do  most  of  their  trading 
there. 

Bonnet  Business. — ^L.  Demond  does  a  large  business  here  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  straw  bonnets.  He  has  employed,  during  the  past  winter,  about 
120  persons.  Thus  is  a  large  amount  of  stock  brought  into  town,  which, 
after  being  made  ready  for  market,  is  sold,  thus  benefitting  both  the  employer 
and  employees,  and  thereby  enhancing  the  business  of  the  village. 

WoouN  Mills. — Stephens  and  Gilbert  each  has  a  mill,  which,  when 
i^nnning  mil,  requires  4000  lbs.  of  wool  per  week,  with- seven  sets  of  cards, 
giving  employment  to  110  hands.  These  two  fkctories,  according  to  esti- 
mate, consume  annually  more  than  200,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and  give  employment 
to  about  225  persons,  producing  about  750,000  yards  of  doth. 

The  aforesaid  brief  statements  give  one  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  manu- 
iJMstnring  done  in  old  Ware. 
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The  Ericsson's  Trial  Trip. — ^The  steamship  Ericsson  (formerly  Caloric) 
made  a  very  satis/actory  trial  trip  down  the  Bay  recently,  wi^h  her  owners 
and  a  number  of  invited  guests  on  board.  In  her  machinery  Capt  Ericsson 
claims  to  have  made  an  important  improvement  on  that  in  general  use  in 
steamships.  The  boilers  of  the  Ericsson  are  filled  with  fresh  water,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Captain's  improvement,  he  claims,  will  not  be  wasted  by 
use,  and  that,  consequently,  she  may  carry  the  same  out  from  New- York  to 
Havre  and  return  without  diminution  other  than  what  might  result  frofli 
accidental  leakage.  In  addition,  she  has  apparatus  for  distilling  1000  galioofl 
of  fresh  water  from  salt  a  day,  so  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  water  tanks  is 
saved  for  freight.  The  room  occupied  by  the  machinery  and  boilers  is  on- 
usually  small,  and  the  necessary  consumption  of  fuel,  it  is  said,  greatly 
reduct'd  from  the  old  standard.  It  is  stated  that  her  furnaces  cannot  consiime 
over  thirty  tons  a  day,  and  it  is  expected  the  Atlantic  voyage  will  be  mada 
on  a  ton  an  hour.  The  speed  of  the  ship  on  her  trial  trip  was  about  twelw 
miles  an  hour,  with  an  alleged  consumption  of  ftiel  not  exceeding  three- 
fourths  of  this  quantity.  The  underwriters  rate  the  Ericsson  the  best  and 
strongest  built  vessel  in  the  United  States,  She  is  provided  with  fear  large 
quarter  boats,  all  slung,  and  two  deck-boats,  all  of  them  Francis'  life-boate. 
In  addition,  she  carries  a  life-cart  mortar  and  lines,  which,  in  case  of  her  b*- 
ing  driven  upon  the  coast,  would  enable  her  at  once  to  communicate  with 
the  shore.  The  owners  of  the  Ericsson  intend  to  send  her  as  a  ooDtribntion 
of  American  skill  to  France. 

Railroads  in  Maine. — ^The  following  table,  condensed  from  the  SUiU(^' 
Maine^  shows  the  cost,  length,  and  business  of  the  railroads  of  the  State,  lot 
1854: 

*^**-  Na  of  WJ 

Ntme.                             Length.          Cost.  Passcogrn.  Btnuogt. 

Atlantic  and  Bt  Lawnnoe^  -        -140      $6,019,929  185,105  $470,647 

Anilroecoggin  and  Kennebec,    -        55        2,106,884  129,045  Vl^^ 

Androscogein,      -        -        -        -    20           843,317  22,235  29,S9« 

Baogor  and  PiMatoquiS)   .        -        18           178,233  76,980  44,8^9 

Calais  and  Baring,        ...    '6           277,780  16,720  81,640 

Kennebeo  and  Portiaod,  -        •        72i      2,618,470  268,992  2l7,S57 

Maohiaaport,      *  •        -        -        -      7i         100,000  '.^00 

Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth,    61        1,815.976  284,635  272,950 

York  and  Cumberland,        -        -     18           765,018  82,640  5<^^1^ 
Bnckfield  Branch,     -  '     -       -        12 


404       13,759,988         1,066,352 

The  footings  for  the  two  years  just  past  stand  as  follows: 

1853.  19*4.     ^^^ 

Length,      ...        -  404  ^^  . 

Cost,       ....  $12,681,878  $18,769,988  $878,110  inc. 

No.  of  PasBengerf,      -        -  919,106  1,166,862  67,246 

Earning*— PaMengers,    -  609,988  672,392  ''1»*^  . 

"          Freight,    -        -  411,496  687,388  76,898 

•*          Miioellaneouf,  62,235  41,019  11,218  dec 

Sugar  Tradb  op  the  Ujotbd  States.— The  total  ^receipts  of  foreign  fflj- 
refined  sugar  into  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  D,3oember  SI,  18^) 
were  165,924  tons  against  receipts  of  212,746  tons  in  1853,  itod  the  qoanti^ 
Uken  for  consumption  in  1854  was  150,855  tons  against  200,610  iox»^^ 
sumption  in  1853, 196,568  tons  in  1852, 181,047  tons  in  1851;  snd  U3,0ja 
ia  1850,  being  a  decrease  in  ^he  consumption  of  1854,  as  compsrrf'""* 
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1853,  of  49,766  tons,  or  over  24  per  cent,  while  the  total  consumption  of 
1854  (assuming  the  stock  of  domestic  Ist  January  each  year  to  be  equal) 
was  385,298  tons,  against  372,989  tons  in  1853,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  3^ 
per  cent. 

The  very  large  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  foreign  taken  is  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  unprecedented  crop  of  Louisiana,  which  was  449,324  hhds., 
and  the  low  price  at  which  it  was  offered,  the  yield  being  by  far  the  largest 
ever  gathered  in  that  State,  though  produced*from  a  smaller  number  of  plan1> 
ations,  some  growers  having  abandoned  the  culture  of  the  cane  and  substi- 
tuted cotton,  the  returns  obtained  not  being  considered  remunerative. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  u^ade  from  molasses  the  past  year  shows  a  consider- 
able diminution  when  compared  with  ihe  quantity  so  produced  in  1853.  It 
is  estimated  at  12,628  tons,  or  50,000  hhds.,  53,000  yielding  500  lbs.  each, 
and  3,000  of  concentrated  600  lbs.  each,  against  66,500  hhds.  (14,977  tons) 
in  1853 ;  the  estimate  given  is  believed  to  be  rather  over  than  under  the 
actual  amount.  This  falling  off  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  low 
prices  that  have  ruled  for  raw  sugar,  and  the  high  rales  whic)i  molasses  has 
commanded,  thus  diminishing  the  profits  and  production,  and  rendering  the 
business  unremunerative.  If  to  the  above  figures  we  now  add  the  yield  of 
the  maple  tree,  say  12,300  tons,  and  the  estimated  consumption  of  California 
and  Oregon,  4,700  tons,  would  give  a  total  comsumption  in"the  United  States 
of  414,931  tons. 

Splendid  Panorama. — ^The  Panorama  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith,  now  on  exhi- 
bition in  Broadway,  is  the  finest  work  of  that  description  we  have  ever  8e<?n. 
The  views  of  the  principal  European  cities  are  admirable,  while  the  closing 
scene,  the  view  of  the  city  of  "Sebastopol,  with  its  fortifications,  harb(5r,  and 
fleets,  th^  latter  both  at  rest  and  in  action,  and  aUo  in  a  storm,  is  one  of  the 
most  capital  scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  he  is  so 
well  patronized. 

Johnson,  Cox,  Leslkt  <fe  Co.,  No.  376  Broadway,  are  Agents  for  Sadler's 
Stoves  advertised  on  the  last  two  pages  of  the  cover. 


General  Aoenot.— The  publisher  of  The  Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the  Anvil, 
believing  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  essential  service  to  the  readers  of  that  iournal, 
in  the  purchase  or* sale  of  various  articles,  and  the  transaction  of  varions  kinds  of 
business,  would  announce  to  them  that  he  is  ready  to  execute  any  such  commis- 
sion which  he  may  receive,  including  the  purchase  of  books  of  any  description ; 
implements  connected  with  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  mechanical  opera- 
tions; artificial  manures ;  farm  and  garden  seeds,  etc.,  eta  One  of  the  gentle- 
men connecte'd  with  the  journal  is  a  proficient  in  music,  and  experienced  in  the 
selection  of  piano-fortes,  flutes,  etc.,  and  will  execute  orders  in  tliat  department 

He  will  also  act  as  agent  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Real  Estate. 

gP^Particnlar  attention  to  busuiefls  connected  with  the  Patent-Office. 

School-Teachers.  —  Having  had  occasion  to  fbmish  teachers  for  some 
of  our  Southern  friends,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  learn  of  several 
young  ladies  who  are  admirably  well  qualified  for  families  or  schools,  and  if  any 
are  in  need  of  such,  a  letter  addressed  to  us  wiU  receive  inunediate  answer.  We 
shall  not  fear  to  guarantee  that  any  reasonable  expectations  will  be  fully  met. 
Some  of  them  are  desirous  of  going  South. 

Letters  of  inquiry  on  these  matters  will  be  promptly  attended  to  if  addressed 
to  M.  P.  Parish,  or  to  the  Publisher  of  this  Journal,  9  Spruce  Street. 
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Thc  ^omplri  WoKsa  of  SaAKSPEABS,  KTO.    Fablished  by  Hartia  A  Jolinson,  Tt 
Beekman  Street 

We  described  this  elegant  quarto  edition  in  oar  last  number,  with  reference  to  the 
first  fire  numbers.  We  refer  to  the  succeeding  numbers  only  to  say  that  eseh  is 
yery  elegantly  illostrated.  The  sixth  and  succeeding  numbers  give  a  repreBenUtioo 
of  Prince  Arthur  and  Hubert,  Mistress  Ford,  Mr.  Haokett  as  FaUtafl^  (capiuU  Mi» 
Julia  Dean  as  Beatrice,  Mr.  Da?eoport  as  OtheUo,  Mrs.  Mowait  as  BosaUnd,£diD]md 
Kcan  as  Gloster,  Thomas  Hamblin  as  Ooriolanus,  Mr.  Lester  as  Prinoe  of  Wales,  Ms 
Drew  as  Sir  Andrew  Affuecheek,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  as  Touchstone  and  Audrey, 
and  Maeread^  as  Shylock.  All  these  are  done  in  excellent  style.  Seventeen  nam- 
bers  are  received.  Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  by  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  tventf- 
fire  cents,,  (not  thirty-one  as  before  stated,)  and  postage. 


Tbm  Robin  Red-Bbbast:  a  new  Juyenile  Singing-Book,  containing  a  choice  eolleetien 
of  Popular  Music,  Original  and  Selected,  arranged  for  one,  two^  three,  or  four 
▼oices»  mostly  with  Piano  Accompaniments ;  also,  a  brief,  eomprehensire  eoanioi 
Instructions  m  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Vocal  Music  For  the  use  of  frmc 
and  Private  Schools,  Singing  Schools,  etc.  By  B.  A.  Rotmll  and  G.  W.  Siwas, 
Aufliors  of  the  "  Young  Vocalist,"  etc.  Chicago:  S.  0.  Gri^s  &  Co,  HI  Lake 
Street    New- York :  Ivison  A  Phinney. 

This  long  title  is  a  full  description  of  the  book.    Being  designed  for  the  nse  of 
families  and  schools,  and  well  adapted  for  such  use,  it  must  have  an  eztensireasle. 


Haxmont  of  thx  Foob  Gospbls,  according  to  the  Common  Version.,  Nevlj  srrtDg»T 
with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Edmtod  Bobdiboji,  D.D,  LL.  D.,  Professor.  Mor. 
Crocker  <b  Brewster,  1854. 

The  reputation  of  the  learned  Professor  is  auch  as  to  assure  the  public  that  tlus » 
a  valuable  work.  It  is  useful  for  all,  whether  learned  or  unlearned.  Snfih  an  tf- 
ranffement  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  historical  parts  of  the  g06pel%  vitli  an 
readers^  and  is  exactly  fitted  for  Sabbath  Schools  and  Bible  Classes^ 


Thb  EKQLxaHWOHAN  IN  RuBsu :  Impressions  of  the  Society  and  Msnnera  of  the  Bos- 
sians  at  Home.  By  a  Lady,  ten  years'  resident  in  that  country.  With  msfn- 
tions.    New-York:  Charles  Soribner,  1855.     12mo,  816  pages. 


We  have  here  a  well-written  and  highly-entertaining  account  o{  Eosbm  ^^^^ 
life.    On  this  subject,  we  are  less  *'  at  home  "  than  we  are  in  relation  to  jnJ ^°S. 
'  of  equal  importance  on  the  globe.    The  author  is  quite  too  modest  in  her  preniw. 
She  deserves  a  very  prominent  place  among  the  successful  writers  on  fore^  ^^^ 


IsBAXL  PorrxB;  His  Fifty  Ybabb  of  Exilb.    By  "Homls  MiivttU.  Anther  of 
**  Typee,"  etc.    Third  Edition.    New-York :  Q.  P.  Putnam  &  Co«  1855, 

This  first  appeared  in  Putnam's  Magazine,  and  the  readers  of  thst  P^P^^^^^^'f 
need  not  be  told  that  it  is  capitally  done.  To  othens  we  say,  buy  it  at  the  earuw 
opportunity. 


Di&CBNB'  HoUBKHOLD  WpBBB. 

Pittham'b  Maoazikx. 

These  two  popular  journals  retain  their  high  position  fully,  under  themaMS*"^ 
of  the  new  publishers,  Dix  &  Edwards,  10  Park  Place. 
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List  df  Patents  Issued 

raoM  APBIL  8,  1856,  to  mat'  1,  1866. 


Warren  Aldrieh,  Lowell,  for  Improyed  lathe. 

John  Andrews,  Winchester,  Maas  ,lmproTepient 
In  drlUs  for  artesian  wells. 

Nelson  Barlow,  Newark,  for  saw  teeth. 

Horace  Boardman,  Flattsbnig,  Improrement  on 
steam-boilers. 

Solomon  £.  Boilers,  Rochester,  ICass.,  ImproTed 
machine  for  raising  and  transporting  stones. 

Ljman  Bralnard  and  Levi  Newton,  Attlea,N. 
T.,  improvement  in  rotary  barrows. 

Byron  Boardman  and  Qeorire  O.  Sweete,  Nor- 
wich, Oonn.,  improvement  In  machinery  for  wind- 
log  np  lines,  twist  or  cord. 

Stephen  M.  Gate  and  Edmund  Jordan,  Water- 
bnry.  Conn.,  improved  arrangement  of  dies  and 
stocks  for  ornamenting  metal  tabes. 

John  Chilcott  and  Bobert  Snell,  Brooklyn,  Im- 
provement in  boot  forma. 

Thomas  C.  Connolly,  Washington,  improve- 
ment in  machines  for  recording  votes  in  legislative 
bodies. 

Jason  W.  Oory,  CrawfordsvlUe,  Ind.,  inprove- 
inont  in  seed-plantera 

Joslah  J.  Dnoher,  New-Haven,  improvements 
in  locomotive  boilers. 

Wright  Boryea,  New-York,  for  card-exhibitor. 

Benjamin  B.  Eames,  South  Newry,  M&,  im- 
provement in  portable  door  fastener. 

Salathel  EUIs,  New-Tork,  improvement  in  fra- 
ming for  -building  concrete  walls. 

Henry  C.  Garvin  and  J.  H.  King,  Hagerstown, 
for  tool  for  boring  hubs. 

Hoses  Thompson,  Henrico  Co ,  Va.,  improve- 
ment in  (tamaoes  for  burning  wet  itieL 

Charles  B.  Hutchinson,  Auburn,  for  mode  of 
guiding  reciprocating  saws. 

James' H.  Jones,  Scio,  N.  T.,  improvement  in 
railroad  car  coupling. 

Ferdinand  Klein,  Newark,  improvement  in  fire- 
arms. 

Alexander  B.  Latta,  dndnnatl,  improvement  in 
steam-generaton^ 

Walter  Lackey,  Worcester,  Mass.,  improvement 
in  straw-cutters. 

Bobert  F.  R.  Lewis,  Annapolis,  for  spiral  wheel 
for  repladttg  railroad  cars  upon  the  track. 

W.  Loughridge,  Weverton,  Md.,  improvement 
in  graduating  the  tension  of  car-bmke& 

William  Loughridge,  Weverton,  Md.,  for  sta- 
tionary bydropneumatic  engine  for  extbagnlshing 
fire. 

John  F.  Manahan,  Lowell,  improved  machinery 
for  boring  wells.  ^ 

Samuel  N.  Maxam,  Shelbnme  Falls,  Mass.,  Im- 
provement in  machine  for  paring  apples. 

A.  H.  Morell,  Harlem,  Improvsment  in  oultira- 
tors. 

Benjamin  T.  Norris,  Lynn,  machine  for  mortisfaig 
blinds. 

Samuel  P.  Parham,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  improved 
gas-regulator. 

J.  Bodster,  CUiclnnatl,  Improyemont  in  bedstead 
fastenings.  yUA 


I     Ira  Rose,  Akron,  0.,  improvement  in  straw- 
cutters. 

Charles  Rose,  Allentown,  Pa.,  improved  Vene- 
tian window-blinds.     , 

David  RoBsell,  Drewersburgh,  Ind.,  improve- 
ment in  straw-cntter& 

Samuel  T.  Sharp,  Danville,  Mo.,  Improvement  in 
straw-cutters. 

David  M.  Smyth,  New-York,  improvement  in 
platform-balances. 

Thomas  C.  Simonton  and  Loren  J.  Wicks,  Pat- 
terson, N.  J.,  improvement  in  straw-cutters. 

Albert  S.  Southworth,  Boston,  plate-holder  for 
cameras. 

John  and  Thomas  Sweeney,  Birmingham,  Pa., 
improvement  in  adjustable  friction-rollersu 

John  B.  Hall,  New- York,  apparatus  for  feeding 
paper  to  printing-presses. 

WUliam  Thomas,  Hlngham,  Mass.,  improve- 
ment in  cabin-chahrs. 

Isaac  B.  Trimble,  Baltimore,  improvement  in 
wooden  spliee-pieoe  for  railways. 

Hiram  Wells,  Florence,  Mass.,  deyiee,  allowing 
circular  saw-spindles  to  yield. 

.C.  N.  White,  Concord,  N.  C,  improved  imple- 
ment for  boring  the  earth. 

David  E.  Paynter,  Philadelphia,  assignor  to 
Israel  M.  Bissell,  of  same  place,  improved  paint- 
mllU 

J.  M.  Stone^  Manchester,  N.  H.,  assignor  to  the 
Manchester  Locomotive  Works,  improvement  in 
lathes  for  turning  locomotive-drivers. 

Charles  T.  Appleton,RQxbury,  Ma88.,bleaching- 
apparatus. 

W.  E.  Arnold,  Rochester,'  N.  Y.,  aash-fastener. 
'  H.  P.  M.  Birkbine,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gas-retorts. 

Marshall  Bamett  and  Charles  Vanderwoerd, 
Boston,  Mass.,  mackiines  for  punching  metals. 

Jeremiah  Oarhart,  New- York  City,  melodeons. 

Jarvis  Casc^  Springfield,  Ohio,  grain  and  grass 
harvester. 

Alfred  Drake,  Philadelphia,  exploeive-gaa  en- 
gines. 

Nathan  Dresser,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  lubricating 
compounds.  ' 

S.  B.  Ellithorp,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  gas-generator  in 
a  parlor  stove. 

James  Emerson,  Worcester,  Mass.,  ship's  wlnd- 

iBBO. 

C.  W.  Finsel,  Bristol,  England,  process  for  melt- 
ing sugar. 

C  H.  Fonde,  Mobile,  Ala.,  dredglng-maohine. 

E.  B.  ForbuB,  Buflblo^  N.  Y.,  grain  and  grass 
harvester. 

W.  K.  Foster,  Bangor,  Maine,  moulds  for  casting 
pencil-sharpeners. 

De  Qrasse  Fowler  and  George  Fowler,  Walling- 
ibcd,  Oonn.,  machines  for  punching  metals. 

Isaac  Gallup,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn.,  fbr  turning 
the  leaves  of  music-books. 

8. W.Hopkins,  assignor,  dec, fcc, Frovldence, 
R.  I.,  stud  a&d  button-fksteDlngs.  . 
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Abraham  Msaaoo,  Philadelphia,  Ps.,  rotary- 
engioM. 

I}.  K.  McClelland,  Elderfyille,  Pa.,  foantaio-peo. 
Francis  Peabody,  Salem,  Mass,  haj-making 
machine. 

J.  B.  ehcDclr,  Anaonia,  Conn.,  -abat-off  Talve- 
gear. 

John  Slmpnon,  Atlantic,  G^,  hone-powerai 

Lewis  Smith,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  compenaatioo- 
beariiigv. 

C.  A.  Thompson,  Adrian,  Mich.,  making  printers' 
Ink. 

W.  H.  Tawera,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa  ,  pen-holder. 

J.  T  Wilimarth^  Nortbbridge,  Maaa.,  di*a  for 
bolt-lorgiog  machines. 

T.  J.  Kaldwio,  Bridg(*port,  Ck>nn.,  paper-roling 
machini*. 
8.  P.  Brooke,  Suffolk,  Mass.,  piano-forte  action. 

W.  P.  CoHTerse,  Harrison,  9.,  Sodia-mbber 
ppring& 

M.  R.  Griswoid,  Watertovn,  Conn ,  arrange- 
ment or  rollers  for  making  metitl  tubea. 

Pells  Uannj,  Waddams  Grove,  IIL,  hay^prow. 

Andrew  Myer»,  Phitedelpfaia,  Pa;,  gu  cookings 
atoTi'S. 

C.  A.  Nayes,  Pittofleld,  Mesa.,  slide-rest  for  lathes. 

J.  T.  Pheatt,  Toledo,  O.,  life  prenerriDg  doors. 

John  Stryker,  Six  Mile  Run,  N.  J.,  cultlTators. 

Phiio  S>lla,  Elgin,  III.,  grain  aiul  graas  har- 
vepters. 

John  J.  Thomas,  Manayunk,  Pa.,  rotary-englnee. 

Chestfr  Van  Ham,  Springfield,  Mass.,  slide  ^st 
for  lathes. 

William  H.  Webb,  Jr.,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  metallic 
holier. 

0.  VV.  Rayley,  Manchester,  N.  II.,  famaee  for 
locomotives. 

ni'nr\  Ohat field,  assignor  to,  Ac,  Jtc,  Water- 
bury,  Corai.,  rukea. 

Willi:im  O  Fagieaong.  assignor  to,  Ac,  &c., 
Xenia,  ().,  foldinx-tops  for  carriages. 

WilH  im  D.  Jones,  Pouirbkeepsie.  N.  Y.,  assign- 
or 10  Il^-nry  Winfifld.  N.  Y  City,  propellora. 

Ruru!«  Porter,  Waabiuffton,  D.  0.,  and  Jonathan 
D.  Bradky,  Braltieboro,  Vt..  assignora  to  Jonathan 
D.  Bmiiley.  aforesaid,  and  George  Dvnntson,  N. 
Y.  Ciiy,  elastic  tube  pump. 

E.  linn y  Amitb,  assignor,  Ac,  tc,  N.  Y,  City, 
s«wiiii;>Tnacliine. 

George  Nelson,  assignor  to  himself  and  Nehe- 
mlah  fiunt,  ftoston,  Ma^.,  e«f>i-iroa  pavements. 

Jearam  Atkins,  CbicMgo,  ItL,  Improvement  in 
plallorms  of  KralO'harvesters. 

J.  W.  t'iirey,  Crawfordsville,  Tnd.,  spring  con- 
necting-rods for  washinK-mschines. 

JonathAn  Johiiaun  and  Jooi  E«  Orane,  Lowell, 
Ha^s.,  improvement  in  stovea. 

NorinHH  C.  Harris,  Puuitney,  Vt ,  aanafacture 
of  elaif-ppDcila. 

Palmer  Lancaster,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  implemmt 
for  chearmfr  ^heep. 

IsMSc  B.  Livingston  and  Miltes  Waterhouae, 
Barnei,  Vt.,  new  method  of  feeding  paper  to  print- 
lng-pr«s?pf. 

J.  G.  Melville  and  William  Brayshaw,  Wether- 
Till'*.  Md  .  mpn»vement  in  looma. 

William  Munroe,  Boston,  Mass.,  improved  piano- 
forte UOliOD. 

Thomas  Murgatroyd,  Jr.,  Smithville,  Canada 
West,  iniprnvemeni  in  carriAse-i^prings 

Lucius  Page,  Cavendish,  Vt.,  combined  table 
and  wriiliiff-dosk. 

L.  8.  Robblns,  New- York  City,  machines  for 
pollfthiiig  81  one. 

J.  II.  Tiiompson,  Pattenon,  K.  Y.,  machines  for 
planing  metal. 


Abner  Whlteiev,  Bpringfleid,  Ohio,  new  aeOud 
of  attaching  wheels  to  harvesters. 

Abner  Whiteley,  Springfield,  Ohio,  InprOTSBteDi 
in  harvesters. 

John  CoDMtock.  New-London,  Ct.,  sniiUDorto 
Peter  HaykMT,  of  New-York  City,  improTcd  l(K{^ 
hammera. 

R.  L.  Hawca,  Worcester,  Masr.,  snignor  to 
Robert  Bennfe,  Lodi,  N.  X.,msehine9  fordrenisg 
lawns. 

W.  J.  Von  Kammerltaeber,  Wsshiogtos  Otr, 
D.  0.,  prq)ectilefl. 

Abner  Whiteley,  Springfield,  Ohk),  irrugi«r 
shafts  and  |»Ileya  at  an  aagle. 

R.  M.  Wade,  WadsviUe,  Va.,  lubricator. 

J.  Wilkinson.  HopeweU  Cotton  Worka,P.O., 
Pa.,  selMoadinigand  unloading  carts. 

John  E.  Wcotten,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  regaldkg 
the  discharge  of  exhauat  steam  in  IccoModWfc 

Nathan  Ames,  Saogua,  Mass.,  poOiMiig  Mlir 
and  morocooi 

Elisabeth  A.  SUnmim,  New-York  aty,  ftnMf 
for  burning  bagasse. 

James  Temple,  Birmingham,  Ps.,  boriagftefll* 
poftta. 

BL  A.  Tubbs,  Hampton,  N.  H ,  asrifoor  to,  i&, 
Ate.,  sawing  fire-wood,  fce. 

William  Apperly,  LoulsviUe,  Ky.,  Uckrt-r^iatff 
for  railroad-cars. 

Jqhn  R.  Adaaie.  Port  Jarris,  N.  Y.,  flrefOglDet 

William  Aahton,  Mtddietown,  Csos.,  b«Q«^ 
moalda. 

H.  and  M.  Blake,  Hartford,  Vi.,do{l)(t  pis  oa- 
chine.  ^  ^  „ 

Chauncey  Cowdry,  Orrin  Tolls,  and  a  CTjUs, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  wheelwrights'  boring  tod  tanuag 
machine. 

Oharies  Campell,  California  pioeesaai  furjaXj' 
Ing  and  cleansing  wheat. 

John  Haw,  Deer  Park,  Ulefa.,  BschiseAir  tas- 
dling  fleeces  of  wooL 

J.  B  Hurt,  Nattoway  Co.,  Va., applying d«tt« 
wheel  to  water-power.  ^      ' 

Laroy  Litchfield,  Soathbridge,  Usk*  w^**'" 
for  lm»ms.  ^  ,^ 

Ezra  P.  Marble.  New  Worcester,  MaM..  tbtWM 
for  looms.  __ 

Clement  Russell,  MaasUlon,  Obfo,  borw-FO««s> 

Presley  Raines,  London,  Ohio,  ooni-pliniers. 

John  Schneider,  Rochester, N.  y.,atann-tftt«ft- 
ment  for  donr-lo^a.  _. 

David  Ruaseli,  Drewisbarg,  lai,  wladow-ww 

'  J^ohn  A  Smith,  Clinton.  Mass ,  and  P-  E  ^^^ 
Foxborough,  Mass.,  making  paptf  hoxt»  uA 
envelopes.  ^. 

O.  E.  Davia,  Lowell,  Masa ,  bencb-ptaae  rtw*. 

Thomaa  Fh-th,  Cincinnati,  Ohie,  •IioJ»  ^'J^^ 
nai  boxea.  ._,  .* 

James  Fleming,  Portsmouth,  Va,  ««»«  o^ 
piles  auder  water.  ^.       ,.   ^1,5^ 

C.  L.  Haraen  and  H.  B.  BwBey,  Norwlk,  Ohio 
farm-gates.  ^  . ._. 

T.  J.  Hall,  Tawakana  Hra^'^x»^  P^R'^^T' 

John  and  Jacob  Hartshorm  Boston,  Mi»f 
spring-rollers  for  eurtalas.        .     -^    . -*»  md 

Warren  Bolden,  PhiladeipWa,  Pa.,  »<««  "* 
shoe  fitreteher.  ^    ..»;-«ii* 

H.  B.  Norton,  NortbvDlc,MichTbooKrls>pW 

machine.  „   ^.  hm. 

Bben.  HoyI,  Ohelsea,  Maia,  pitjeclil*  (or  nw 

arms. 
Matthew  Spear,  Bowdoinhsm,  Me^  w*5*J?* 
S.  P.  Smith,  U.li  Moon,  N.  Y.,  daopinj-iW^ 
0.  W.  Sfcedman,  Vftnna,  N.  J.,  "^"I^SiSt 
Jeremiah  t^tever,  Bristol,  Oobb./m«w"*  "^ 

burnishing  metals.  .  ^^,   «-— i—ftr 

W.  R  Thompson,  ClevelsmI, OMo.fteBse*iw 

heating  wrooght-lron  wheels  for  foigiflft 


Ir         AMERICAN 

OOKIiG-STOVE 


^ 
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ToB  undersigned  Uaylng  been  constantly  engsff^d  in  the  retail  Stove  trada  since  1828,  and  having  spent  mach 
time  and  money  in  the  invoniion  and  structure  of  Pattftrns  during  the  last  flftren  yeani,  he  hns  now  tiie  satisfaction 
ofbeiDf  abie  to  announce  to  the  Store  Manufacturers  and  the  public  that,  in  November,  1852,  he  obtained  a  Patent 
for  a  combination  of  improvements  in  the  Coolcing  Stove,  and  that  since  that  time  he  has  been  thoroughly  testing, 
hnproving,  and  perfecting  the  Stove  containing  the«e  improvements.  Tiie  above  cut  represents  the  Stove  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  and  the  undersigned  presents  it  to  the  public  with  entire  confidence  as  to  its  superiority. 

The  main  object  of  this  circular  will  be  to  point  oue  the  above  imrrovements  and  the  consequent  advantages. 
But  It  may  be  proper  first  to  show  the  prominent  defects  in  the  more  popular  stoves  now  in  use,  that  the  importance 
of  theae  improvements  may  be  more  readily  understood.  And  it  may  be  here  asserted,  that  among  the  almost  endless 
variety  of  names  to  stoves,  as  well  as  designs  and  forms,  there  are  really  but  two  distinct  principles  in  general  use. 
These  are  distinguished ^s  the  lii^h  and  the  low  oven  ;  the  high  oven  being  located  above  the  fire,  and  the  low  oven 
below.  Among  the  important  and  unavoi«lable  objections  to  the  low  oven,  are  the  following,  viz  :  First,  The  want 
of  heating  surface  for  warming  rooms  where  beat  is  desired  ;  the  top  or  boiler-plate  being  the  main  heating  surfisee. 
(as  beat  will  not  act  to  any  extent  upon  the  outer  turface  when  forced  downward  under  the  oven,)  while  the  elevated 
oven  baa  the  same  heating  surface  lower  in  the  room,  (cofsequently  much  better,)  the  oven  acting  as  a  pt'rfect  drum 
on  the  top,  producing  at  least  double  heat  with  the  aame  fuel,  giving  this  priuci|>le  a  great  advsntage  during  the  cold 
season,  especially  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and,  in  a  good  degree,  to  the  mechunical.  The  next  objection  tu  the 
low  oven  as  a  wood-stove  is,  its  liability  to  be  hfTected  by  the  action  of  pyroligneus  acid,  which  forma  upon  the  under 
snrfiice  uf  the  inside  bottom  oven-plute.  This  formation  becomes  a  solid  crust  on  the  oven-plate,  and  can  not  be  sepa- 
rated, except  by  excesst wheat,  which  can  not  be  applied  without  talcing  the  atovc  to  pieces,  and  this  crust,  when 
formed  to  any  extent,  is  a  perreci  nun-coiiducior  ol  heat,  and  the  oven  falls.  The  third  objection  is  a  want  of  dura- 
bility, upon  the  principle  that  no  plate  can  be  sut<tained  long  near  the  fire-cbamber  without  a  fr«re  action  of  cold  air 
upon  its  opposite  surface,  and  the  baclcplate  to  the  flrecbamber  can  not  have  this  action  without  a  aerious  iujury  to 
the  oven.  The  fuurlh  objection  is  illc^^a^ed  expense;  as  the  lining  to  the  low  oven  must  be  cast-iron,  while  the 
lining  to  the  elevated  oven  should  be  sbeet-inm,  which  ia  much  less  expeuAive,  and  in  this  oven  is  equally  durable. 
ToeflAh  objection  is  inconvenience;  as  ths  boilers  and  fire-chamber  are  too  high  and  the  oven  too  low.  The  objec- 
tiona  to  the  high  oven  as  generally  introduced  nte- Firsts  The  great  distance  from  the  fire-rhamber  to  the  oven, 
causing  a  great  Increase  of  fuel,  and,  consequently,  ureal  inconvenience  from  tb^  excessive  heat  during  the  warm  sea- 
ion,  ss  well  as  extra  expense.  The  great  elfurt  which  has  been  made  to  overcome  there  defects  ia  the  strongest  proof 
of  iheir  (Xistence.  The  oven  ha^^  been  raised  on  pipes  over  the  boilers— this  was  impraUicablc  except  lor  a  two- 
boiler  stuve  ;  it  has  ben  placed  b«<  k,  and  the  movaliie  plan  called  the  railway  adopted.  But  the  want  of  lightness, 
the  expense  of  machinery,  and  liability  to  g»t  out  of  order,  were  the  objections.  The  seeond  fire-chamber  baclc  of  the 
main  chamber  has  been  tried,  but  the  dratl  being  at  one  end  of  the  chamber,  and  no  ability  to  convey  it  through  the 
chamber,  it  has  been  found  iinpraciicHble  and  generally  abandoned.  Many  other  plana  have  also  been  tried,  and  have 
i>een  found  wanting.  The  second  objection  is  the  want  of  oven  capacity,  which  has  been  a  serious  objection  to  the 
larger  families,  and  the  remedy  has  been  found  extremely  difficult.  Should  the  oven  be  enlarged  in  width,  the  stove 
would  be  too  loutc,  and  the  amount  of  lu<-i  would  be  much  increased  ;  if  in  length,  the  heat  would  not  act  upon  the 
ands,  und  if  in  height,  the  oven  would  not  bake  in  the  middle.  These  two,  it  is  believed,  ate  the  only  important 
objections  to  the  elevated  oven  ;  and  to  avoid  these  may  be  imputed  the  sole  cause  of  the  fir<tt  introduction  of  the  low 
o^en  ;  the  high  oven,  in  all  other  respects,  being  superior.  Now,  the  object  siid  design  of  the  undersigned's  im- 
provements is  to  entirely  remove  the  objections  tu  the  high  ovtn,  retaining  all  its  advantages,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
poss-'ss  all  the  benefits  ot  the  low  oven,  uvoiding  its  delects.  And  to  eflfect  this  object,  a  deep  sink  is  first  placed  in 
the  fire  chamber  ;  this  gives  extra  room  lor  fuel,  and  is  di  signed  ft  r  the  cold  season.  A  grate  is  next  atu  cbed  in 
front,  end  a  bedplate  in  rear,  sufficient  iy  largo  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  sink,  and  resting  upon  its  top  ;  bock  of 


ihc-iQ  pUlci,  d*:  the  c  >ntrc  of  the  nre-cUaiiiber.  a  cross-sink  is  placed^  exteadin;;  back,  aad  in  tn  apwud  drectas 
lo  the  Iroiit  of  Urn  oven. 

Tliis  c onstni-Hioii  briiurs  the  fuel  near  Uie  boilers  ;  the  coals  are  retained  on  lhebeJ-pIatebackoflheer»t«;  cbt{a 
or  charcoal  burn  equally  ^mH  with  woul  and  with  the  cross-sink  wood  burns  endwise  frorn  ih?  front,  fre*  io  ii« 
bick.  il  bfing  rai'*ed  at  the  hai^k.  by  ine  wink,  i(ivin2;a  free  circulation  of  air  underneath.  Twoohj^cta  are  ihii<«?J'?ii*i 
Th'.'  first,  a  \terft^ri  nnmn\cr  nrr/in-jem  -nt.  The  second,  brimjins  the  tire  as  near  the  oven  a*  desired  in  the ra-^t sbb- 
ple  and  praciicMl  m  inner,  wiihoni  lie iiing  bur  a  imall  part  of  lUe  front  of  the  stove,  and  eniirc'y  avoiding  its  saw- 
cess.iry  lioai  and  exno.isc  iitiach-d  to  other  elevated  ovens.  For  ironing,  for  the  dair}-,  and  ot!i*r  pur'-L-?'^  ilir*« 
boilor-h.)lc  it  p!.T*ed  over  the  ccniro  of  the  li-e-ch amber,  where  the  gad  iron  may  bo  boated  with  cLips  orc!:i:Mt'i5 
economic  illy  us  in  the  ftirnace.  anl  ihf*  brass  keiilc  or  any  largo  vessel  may  be  a;ed.  At  the  back  cad  of  itts  ra* 
sinWuii  atj;4al:ir  di\  isiun-pla'e  is  uit-.irhed.  elanding  upriijht.  This  divides  the  heat,  and  causes  it  ro  strikf  i£e:iT§i 
ncir  e;i<'h  end.  r,wm  this  division  pliic  ro.-iffi  u  ciirvc-plate.  the  front  edge  striking  the  top  or  ho;  It^r-plaie  ]■>!!>• 
w;\rd  of  ilie  front  oi  iho  oven  ;  this  phiic  curves  l»ack  indcr  the  oven  near  to  its  centre  ;  thus  the  beat  iscdmeits 
th»!  cntrc  i»f  the  oven  and  near  each  end,  and  there  it  drat  acts  upon  it.  The  bottom  of  the  oven  being  Cistirss  i:^ 
un  a  liiic  with  iho  top  or  boiler  plite. 

Tiie  next  improvement  i^,  to  place  Inlernally  two  ovens  the  one  abovo  the  other,  both  ovens  bein?  «he»^-,rBi  a- 
cept  the  lower  botioni-iilaie  ;  on  t-ach  side  of  tht -^c  oven'?  a  plaie  ca'.lcd  a  guard-platts  is  attached  and  citsi'.s'Ja 
oui'^idc  pli'«'.  Th.'sts  plate-<  extend  Inwardly  mdway  lijtwen  Ihc  two  oven>j  50  far  as  lo  force  th?  heat  iu  ra^ 
them.  In  tliis  in?.iincr  the  heat  divide?*  upon  the  fiottom  of  the  lower  ovca  near  each  end,  passing  up  and  vm^ 
both  sides,  and  by  the  jrnard-plato  is  curriej  to  the  centre  between  the  two  ovens;  Lore  it  divides  anl  piis^sc*^ 
Ihe  upper  own  111  the  same  m  inner,  nnd  oat  at  th'*  collar  on  ihl  lop.  Th'is  il  will  hi*  Bc?n  that  tl'o  sain-  hcansB*! 
doubly  over  the  em  ire  siirface  of  two  distinct  or/ms  instead  of  one.  and  ih?  moil  Daturnliy,  perfect!/.  an-Jerossst- 
cally,  that  it  can  be  applied  upon  an  oven.  A  Riop  is  also  placed  upoa  the  ovon-hcad  bcrwecn  the  twyyvea',  ft.! 
when  raisod.  alio-.v.s  the  ?team  to  pas^  out  of  tli-^  ovens.  The  efl-ct  is,  first,  to  allow  meats  to  beb:iked  in  itn  lo^tf 
oven  a^  perfe.nly  as  in  the  tin  kiieh.ii  before  the  fireplace.  Secondly,  to  allow  ait  kinds  of  pastr)'  to  be  bikini  i^  tk 
upper  oven  al  the  f5amc  time  as  prriectly  as  in  the  brickovc.T  .  and  a3  to  capacity,  the  oven  en  the  Diae;r.;b  ftim 
bakes  nine  common  pie-tuis  at  once,  witli  )u'.  changing  in  any  nimncr,  or  six  loaves  of  bread.  This  ^aishu  ikm- 
provi-ment  in  th'.  t^>o!c-Siove. 

The  underHi;ined  would  nex:  present  a  Stove  arranged  for  the  Diainj-Room  during  ihe  cold  season.  Sacat. 
page  Ttr*,  of  thiH  number. 

This  stove  i3  arranged  on  the^-!n^e  ^'r;;eral  jdan  of  iho  rook,  cicccpt  that  the  oven  is  raadesInsIeinflcadofiK^. 
and  IS  broui-ht  lorward  and  placed  o\er  the  Kocond  tier  of  boiler.^.  This  stove  is  a  line  beater.  Il  requires  b)  s^^ 
room  than  the  parior-8t(»vc  ;  ha-sfour  go  »d  boderi^hca  the  oven  is  not  in  use,  otherwise  two  boiler?.  HasiJ*^ 
celleni  oven,  and  in  nrranpemcni  for  broiiiie.;.  ironing,  and  cooking  is  complete,  and  is  much  the  chf3pe?t.<tcff  fe 
its  Hi/A-  and  eapanty  in  niarliet  ;  a!io::rili;«r.  the  mo^t  durable,  and  Muricicntly  ornamented  for  any  sinm^rv'os  *» 
admirably  arranged  for  coal  as  well :»«.  wood,  and  tor  the  small  family  as  well  as  iho  dining-room.  ,    . 

Extensive  arranjemfnts  hive  been  mide  with  MR.  J.\Mi-:s  WAGER,  of  Troy,  for  the  mannfjctnrc  *oiJss«j 
bDth  Stoves  and  Patterns  for  the  year  Ir.'jO,  and  cither  will  be  furuished  having  a'l  Ihc  style  and  liauh  iaai  tti«  t«» 
artiHt««  and  manufaclurt^rs  in  the  city  of  Troy  can  produce.  , 

The  ni^nufaciurcrs  will  understand  that  these  are  easy  stoves  to  cast,  and  simple  to  meiint;  thst.  as  th;  pns^ 
pic  is  Patented,  they  can  have  the  control  for  many  years  ;  that  cxclu.sivc  Furnace  liights  will  t^ given  intbt:^*--'' 
Palterns  ;  that,  bavinj;  ilic  Patterns  for  the  Cools-Stove,  only  a  Jew  extra  picccb  wiii  be  required  for  tiie  Dii'JOi'iuoJB 
All  si/.os  will  bo  furnished  that  may  be  desire  I.  ^ 

All  communications  addressed  lo  .MR.  JAMCS  WAHER,  of  Troy,  or  to  the  undersigned,  at  BsoCKr<>ET,X>- 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  ___ 

M.  CHAPIN  SADLEB. 

P.  P.— As  a  proDf  of  th*-  merits  of  ih2   above  Improvetncnl."*.  Certiflealcs  from  those  who  liava iwieJ  ilienj  ^ 
ihouHands  can  bo  farnisbed.  but  ih'^  following  jire  presumed  lo  be  r  ulljcicnl.     The  firM,  with  n':ir'.yrony  toHi".-:- 
signed  at  an  A;;iiculiMral  Fair  held  at  Hueh.  .ster,  and  mostly  by  ftrani^ers  to  Iho  undcrsigucd,  acd  tiivviitin*' 
hours'  lime.    The  oihrrs,  by  the  most  buLstauiial  men  engaged  in  diflcrcnl  pursuits. 

We,  the  nndersiined,  ciM^en^  of  ."^fonror  County,  N.  Y.,  and  vicinity,  hereby  certify  that  wc  hav<? had ia ^'S^^J^jJ 
sume  tune  p:i>i.  tbo  Western  Anierieau  Ccoking-b'tove,  Invented  by  ^f.  C.  S:idror,  of  Brockp'^^rt;  tfcat'--  ^^^",'l''j.  -j 
decidedly  tha  h'  st  f-tove  wc  have  tried,  and  sli-^u'd  much  prefer  il  lo  any  stove  we  have  iccn.  Tko  0^-"  '^ V^ f  rcfr 
unetiualied,  b?ini:  a  pfnen  bik^r.  baking  me.if*,  pastry,  dec.  all  at  the  eamo  tini".  The  boiling;  ^'''^-''-^^'^'^j'.'Li 
fer  lo  any  wo  have  noticed,  brlieving  that  can  set  more  heat  witli  less  fuel,  and  les?  lalor  in  ircpariaj  it-  ^"^^^, 
this  Stovo  seems  to  perfect  every  object  de.'^mncd.  It  is  simple  to  manage,  economical,  tas'y  in  n[,  carar.w  a^  .^ 
vcnient;  and,  w.>  !)■  licve,  the  mo.st  durable  fiovc  in  market,  and  the  brst  adapted  to  the  wants  ef  tbe  '""!  '^^^ 
docs  the  W(irk  in  *U:nmcr  w  ithout  an  e\rc  ^ivc  heat,  and  is  the  in3s:  pleasant  winter  store  we  Uive  found,  gi'*  *> 
most  -steady  and  uuifonn  heat,  with  the  Ic:;.'^:  fi-.- 1. 

Georok  S.  Cloi  GJt,  Li'Ts  Kdmond'?,  .IoNATn.isR.vRKL:?.,      J.  A.-^iiTOK,  WheaTl'd,  f"     fj... 

Thomas  r;.  Clvviov,  K.  L.  ».  ("ru  1  i-^,  doit. s  IMot tor,  J.  N.  Lincoln,  lif^u'rEn 

Kdwin  S.  Root.  Jn.-  RiricAiii)  (Ii  K.\s^rc.  M.  C.«\rdx«u,  E.G.  VVildlb,  n  «  r\  « 

GiLBKRT  roRiii,^,  Gi;oui;E  VV.  Lkll.  G.  VV;.  Hrink,  Mrs.J.  R.CitAMBiT.TMv,  ''•^•5;,^*' 

Wakrbn  Ci.ARK,  H.  Ill  nnAKi),  GuruM;.    Joiin' Perry,  Rei  di:n  R.  Pek^  ill    Hood 

Amoi;  Ml  Cri.i  (K  u,  iMoM;^  Fargkson,  W.  E.  Johnson,  U.  T.  Peruio,  w  i*  Pict 

Orrin  ^c  )HKLD.  Hhnry  Hi'BB.Mti',  Nel?on  Hatcii.  VV.M.  G OOI^KXOrCK.  ^^•^■^ 

—    -••••-       - 

M.  C.  SAor.En,  Es\\— Dear  Sir  :     I  take  pI'MHure  in  certifying  that  I  have  one  of  your  Kc  «  ^V^" J^tJ",! arUW 
Cooking-Sioves  in  use.    T  Ii  ivc  tcstid  it  one  y  ar.  iind  find  it  entirely  fatisiVicLory.    It  ''•'<^^^'''^''^'{'''"l.'''„fri"r  i'^*  •'' 
ment,  most  pnrlVct  in  aj)plioaiioii  for  i:!I  Jlu  vnrieiy  of  cookery.    I  con^idcr  tho  principle  *'-'''-'^"j!  '  jj  raoro  rip-'l 
Three-Flue  Low  U\en  arrangement,  (bavin:,'  tesled  this  arrangement  before  using  ytiurs,;  asitis  m  i- 
in  it.s  operation,  a-ul  rc'iuirc-'  much  less  fuel.  Yours,  A-c,  „     ,  „.,, 

ELIJAH  FOOT,  Keeper  ri'irding-IT'.a^^.  Bro.-l.M' 
THOMAS  TAId-OHU.  lnu-K<:cpo.-. 
SIJ.A:^  WAl. BRIDGE,  Inn  Keeper. 

—    •  •  • 


M.  C.  Sam  Ln,  E>sj.- Di  vr  t^iri :     In  :\:iSV.'er  to  your  inquiry  us  to  the  ni:riis  of  your  ^\'\  ^^  ;  ^.^^^  ^  ^\   .itij- 
..-:-ly  .say.  1  h.Tve  u:*ed  one  of  Vdur  larjest  si/c.  for  nearh  o.uo  year,  and  Had  1:  all  that  i-  "''■'r^^,j,.3i,  ami     """ 
Stove.    Il  has  the  ijijsf   ):'jrr;'ci  oven  1  li  ivc  ever  found— a  stove  period !y  simple,  durable. f-*'^^^^^  (•,, 
nient  ,-  and.  I  tiiinU,  paiucnl  irlv  adaj.ted  lo  the  wauls  of  the  farmers,  who  Uie  tlicir  ^^-^ '"'■'■, V,.,,h,rcr 


freely  .say.  1  h.Tve  u:*ed  one  of  Vdur  larjest  si/c.  for  nearU  o.uo  year,  and  Had  1:  all  that  i-  "''■'"^  ■„,:.„i  ami     ^*"^ 
Qt ^ I .  I. _    .  1.  _  _        -         .■    "  .   .  ^        .  •  •  ^    K,„ . jjn  «•  •i)iu'jin>-'»'i  1  in? 

their  rooma  in  wmrci  -r;?  the  oven  is  a  drum  for  this  purj>oso.     I  have  ivcpl  public  house  for  auti 
wil!  acquainted  wi:li  stoves,  and  ronnder  \oiir.s  aliogetm  r  .superior  to  auv  I  ha\c  utcd. 


A  ours   Iru'v 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  SONS  OF  IMERICi. 

Vs.  V06IHASIEBS  AXD  OOLPOATEDBS,  PLEASE  ATTESD.—^ad  thu  Proipeetw 
tar^tMy  yourself,  and  Oirculatt  it  among  your  friends.  These  fortkeoming  werks  possess  the 
ftrongest  claims  upon  every  intelligent  df m^nfcan  Citizen,  To  Postmasters,  Agents^  and 
Cfantfossers  who  feel  a  patriotic  interest  in  the  circulation  of  these  Valuable  American  Works 
^  procuring  Subscribers  for  them,  a  Liberal  Commission  will  he  allowed. 


IMPORTANT    NATIONAL    WORKS 

FOR   AMERICAJT    CITIZENS, 

PSKPABXNG  lOK  SPBBDT  PUBUGATION  BT 

EDWAED  WALKEE,  lU  FULTON  STREET,  WS.W  TOEK 


A    VOICE    TO    AMERICA; 

OR,  THE  MODEL  REPUBLIC,  ITS  GLORY  OR  ITS  PALL; 

mOB   A  REVIEW   OF    THE   CAUSES   OF   THE    DECLINE   AND    FAILURE    OF   THE 
RBPUBUOS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA,  MEXICO,  AND   OF  THE  OLD  WORLD, . 

A^FIZEO  to  TBE 

PRESENT    CRISIS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

This  Workj  originally  the  suggestion  of  the  Publisher,  and  prepared  by  able  and 
es^pmrtenced  writers,  selected  for  their  eminent  fitness  for  the  task,  toill  be  made  worthy  of 
ike  earnest  perusal  of  the  whole  American  People  ;  he  therefore  asks  of  them  their  united 
eooperatian  in  scattering  it  broadcast  over  the  whole  Union.  As  he  anticipates  an 
immense  sale  for  this  work,  he  respectfully  requests  all  Agents  to  notify  him,  at  least  once 
a  month,  the  number  of  copies  they  may  Iiave  engaged,  to  enable  him  to  supply  all  orders 
according  to  the  date  of  their  receipt.     {To  be  ready  in  August.) 

OVI   TOL.    OP    ABOVT    A09    PAOS8.      VVSLIIT,    $1    26. 


oo3»r>i*xilKrfris. 


T8M   OBIQIN  AND  SOUBOIS  OF  POLITXCAL  AND  CTVIL 

FBKEDOM. 
m  HIROISX  0F1BH  PMNDBU  OP  POLllnOAL  UBflRTT. 
TEES  AXOLO-SAXON-NOBMAjnC  RAGE  THE  ONLY  PEOPLE 

CAPABLE   OP  SUSTAHnSO   PRIX    POLITICAL  INSTI- 

Tirrioxs. 

AXSBICA  THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  GREAT  DEMOXSTRATION, 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CONWITUTION  OF  THE  XJhartkv 
STATES,  AS  SZPLAINED  BT  ITS  FOUNDERS. 

Bl8P0&'8IBaiTIES  ANI>  DUTIES  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
TO  THEMSELVES  AND  TBE  WORLD. 

fOLmOAL  PRBIDOH  THB  RESULT  OF  OOBBTANT  WAR- 
PARE  UPON  po&.itk:;al  aggression. 

f  ALLICT  OF  8UPP0SIN0  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS  NRBD 

MO  SAVBOVAJUIS.      * 
THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC,  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  WORLB. 
TBB   UNITED  STATES,  XXTROSFBCTIYB   AND  FRO8PB0- 

nvB. 

TOE  CAUSES  OF  THE  FAILURE  OF  FORMER  REPUBLICS. 
SPARTA  AND     THB     FBEB    STATES    OF    GRBEOE    AND 

ROME. 
iEALFI,  AND  THB  REPUBLICS  OF  ITALT  IN  THB  MIDDLE 

A9ES. 
ESOVXIHlNtB  OF  THS  flPAN»a  RAOB  IN  FRBB  OOYBBN- 

MEXT  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD — ^MEXICO,  AND  THE  SOUTH 

AMEBtCAN  RBPUBLICS. 


THE  SECRET  OF  MORAL  AND  POUTICAL  POWER. 
CAUSES    OF   THB    DIFFBBBBCB  BBTWBBH    FBIB    ABB 

DESPOTIC  OOVBRMMENTS. 
REASONS  WHY  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS  ARE  OBNOXIOUS 

TO  BUBOPBAN  RULERS. 
THB  BOUNDARIES  OF  COUNTRIZS,  HOW  ESTABUBHED. 
DEMORALIZING  INFLUENCE  OF  DEMA00GUEI8M. 
NECBSSnr  OF   CONSTANT  yiGILAMGE    IN  8USTAIBIBO 

FREB  POPULAR  EDUCATION. . 
AMERICANS,  CATHOUC  OB  PROTESTANT,  EQUALLY  IN- 

TBBBaTED  IN  MAIMTAUnNO  TBBIR  FKEBDOM  FROM 

FOREIGN  INFLUENCE. 
CAUSES  OF  THE  DEPRESSION  ^.ND  DEMORALIZATION  OF 

CATHOUC  COUNTRIES  00N8IDBBBD. 
WHY   BOMANISM    AND  RBPUBUGANIBM  ABB  IBTAOO- 

NISTIC  PRINCIPLES. 
ADTANTAOSS    OF    NATDRALIZKD    CIT1ZBN8    ADOnKQ 

AMERICAN  HABITS  AND  PRINGIPLHS.| 
DEFECTIVE  OPERATION  OF  OUR  ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE.    " 
WHAT  mVXSIB  THB  RIOHT  TO  VOTE  AT  THB  POLLS. 
NATURAL  RIGHTS  OF  ALIENS  DNDIB  FBEB  INSTITUTIONB 

DEFINED. 
SBOBBT  ASSOaAnONB,  THBIB  USB  AND  ABUM. 
SYUS  OF  MILITARY  AND  CIVIC  ORGANIZATIONS  EXCLU- 
SIVELY COMPOSED  OF  NATURALIZED  CITIZENS. 
TRUE  REPUBLICAN  LIBERTY  VERSUS  LIBERTINISM.* 


Valuable  American  Wwks 


Almost  within  the  lixnits  of  a  life-time,  a  mighty  nation  of  freemen  has  sprang  info 
being— oorabining  all  the  elasticity  of  youth  with  the  rigor  and  maturity  of  manlwod- 
a  spectacle  of  such  imposing  grandeur,  that  it  has  not  only  challenged  the  admirttioD 
of  Vnaukind,  but  marked  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  time  that  must  prove  of  momeD- 
tous  consequence  to  the  entire  world.  It  presents  the  first  instance  in  the  historjof 
nations  of  the  entire  success  of  free  civil  institutions,  and  popular  self-goyemmeii^  1^ 
grand  Confederacy  already  occupies  a  vast  area,  stretching  over  the  American  CoBtineftt, 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Equator,  and  bonnded  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ^d  the  ?vak 

Between  the  thirty  or  forty  independent  Btates  and  Territories  that  compose  thugrat 
Commonwealth,  an  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse  exists,  affording  an  inexhsudble 
supply  of  all  valuable  products  known  to  commerce — ^mineral,  agricultural,  and  mednaw- 
and  presenting  an  illustration  of  the  successful  experiment  of  free-trade.  This  uddoh 
community,  with  its  twenty-five  millions  of  earnest,  intelligent  and  self-governed  ^^ 
has  converted  a  vast  wilderness  into  cultivated  and  fruitful  farms,  intersected  witli  thomuMb 
of  peaceful  hamlets  and  cities;  while  its  sea-girt  borders  are  studded  with  ooiuitks 
winged  vessels,  laden  with  treasures  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Such  is  the  presest 
political  and  social  aspect  of  these  United  States ;  and  yet  with  all  these  unriTalled  adwn- 
tages,  civil,  physical  and  economic,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  serious  social  erai 
existing  in  our  midst,  which  threaten  the  security  and  stability  of  all !  Foremost  among 
these  evils,  is  the  reckless  disregard,  which  has  so  widely  obtained,  with  respect  to  the 
8acrednes3  of  our  elective  franchise.  It  is  equally  undesirable,  as  it  is  impracticable  to  stem 
the  incessant  influx  of  foreign  immigration ;  but  it  is  of  paramount  importance  ihst  it 
should  be  prevented  from  infusing  into  the  social  body  the  poisonous  element  of  a  foreign 
political  faith.  It  is  time  for  the  American  spirit  to  rise  and  '*  adjust  iU  action  to  ciicao- 
stances."  The  integrity  and  security  of  our  civil  institutions,  are  to  be  maintained  and 
perpetuated  only  by  judicious,  vigorous  and  toncerted  action  on  the  part  of  Amencan 
citizens,  in  this  matter.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  our  patriotic  forefiithers  sacnnceo 
everything  but  honor  to  establish  the  Grovernment,  which  we  regard  as  so  excellent ini 
model,  and  so  beneficent  in  its  influence  upon  human  weal  and  human  rights.  The  nas^ 
spirits  who  first  formed  that  political  fabric,  have  confided  to  us  the  sacred  trust  o 
preserving  it  intact  and  inviolate ;  and  unless  we  prove  recreant  to  our  profession 
anfSaithful  to  our  responsibility,  we  cannot  become  indifferent  to  the  dan^feR  vhicn  no 
menace  us.  It  was  the  remark  of  Washington — and  it  seems  like  the  ctterance  of  a  pro- 
phecy—that  "it  is  among  the  evils,  and  perhaps  not  the  smaflest,  of  Democratic 
governments,  that  the  people  must  feel  before  they  will  iee  ;"  when  this  happens,  nowe  , 
they  are  roused  to 'action.  To  remedy  abuses,  and  effect  reforms  in  the  body  pol^c, 
well  to  refer  to  first  principles.  The  stream  may  become  impure  "in  i**  ^"^  J^ 
impr^;nated  by  the  soil  over  which  it  courses,  while  it  is  clear  and  transparent  at » 
source.  If  the  preservation  of  the  saqred  fire  of  Liberty,  and  the  perpetuation  o  « 
Bepublican  model  of  government,  were  considered  by  its  founders,  as  finally  atak 


experiment  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American  people,  with  what  jealous  cares 
-     -  -  r    r   1  .        -^y^-ihdistmsi 

and  hope,  with  envy  and  with  fear.     America  is  viewed  as  the  Sanetwaiy  < 


its  defences  be  watched  f    In  the  eyes  of  the  worid  we  are  regarded  alternately  with  b 
and  hone,  with  pnw  iknA  wWK  faav      AmA«n/».  ;•  maxmAA  m  *\kA  flftnetu aTV  of  theopP 
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C  all  olimes,  the  Citadel  of  Freedom,  and  the  great  theatre  of  human  progress.  Let  it, 
tien,  be  cure  "to  cultivate  a  living  and  energetic  nationality— to  develop  a  high  and  vital 
«triotism— to  Americanize  America!"  This,  it  will  be  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  above 
F-ork  to  suggest  and  enforce.  It  will  present  in  a  popular  and  picturesque  manner  the 
>iresent  aspect  of  our  social  and  political  economy,  the  dangers  which  threaten  its  prosperity, 
ixkd  the  remedies  which  are  to  be  applied  for  their  removal.  It  is  designed  for  the  people,' 
i»d  presents  the  most  urgent  claims  upon  their  attentive  perusal.  The  work,  written  in  an 
»rneat,  American  spirit,  will  be  found  replete  with  startling  and  important  facts,  and 
l&istorical,  social  and  political  information  of  vital  concern  to  the  American  people.  Being 
eminently  adapted  to  the  present  crisis,  it  will,  doubtless,  arrest  universal  attention.  It 
will  be  found  a  work  of  deep,  sUrring  interest^  and  will  make  its  appeal  to  the  heart  of 
every  American  citixeo.  • 


THE 

NATIONAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITHD  STATES. 

OOMPBISING   THE   COLONIAL,  REVOLUTIONARY   AND    CONSTITUTIONAL    RECORDS 

OF  THE  COUNTRY:  EASED   UPON  AND    INCLUDING  THE  STATE 

DOCUMENTS  OP  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

BY  BENSON  J.  LOSSING  AND  EDWIN  WILLIAMS. 

Im  2Vm  M0fml  (kiavo  VolumM^  muUrat$d  with  Nunurout  Bcataiful  Engravings  of  National  Edijlcis, 
PartraitSf  ^,     {Price  $6.    To  bo  puiiished  in  Juno.) 

This  great  national  production  exhibits  the  true,  impartial  and  authentic  History  of 
the  Ck>untr7  during  its  three  great  epochs*— Colonial^  Revolutionary  and  Constitutionaly 
condensed  from  the  national  archives.  It  is  a  work  unique  in  its  character,  and  of  intrinsio 
value  as  a  standard  authority  for  the  Statesman  and  Historian,  and  general  reade^,  and  no 
lesB  important  as  the  exponent  of  the  political  ethic^  a&d  progress  of  the  Confederacy.  It 
eontains  hutorical  notices  of  the  Colonial  Government,  a  carefully  condensed  and  compre- 
hensive record  of  the  Revolutionary  war — ^more  copious  and  complete,  it  is  believed,  than 
can  be  found  elsewhere,  within  similar  compass — of  the  facts  and  incidents  relating  to  that 
memorable  era ;  together  with  impartial  biographical  memoirs  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  times  of  Washington  to  the  present,  their  administrations,  etc.,  and 
a  masB  of  highly  valuable  national  State  documents,  never  before  presented  to  the  public 
in  a  collective  and  popular  form.  The  claims  of  this  truly  national  work  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  at  once  apparent,  since  it  is  not  only  designed  as  a  standard  anthority  of  reference,  but 
also  as  the  best  work  for  all  who  desire  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  theory 
and  working  of  our  Constitution,  its  Institutes  and  Laws.  Comprising  as  it  does,  the  great 
essentials  of  our  National  History,  it  will  necessarily  become  of  imperishable  value  to  th« 
American  people.  The  two  well-known  names  which  appear  on  the  title  page,  afford  a 
lofficient  guarantee  for  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  produced — its  general 
excellence,  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy — Mr.  B*  J.  Leasing,  the  author  of  the  "  Picto* 
.  rial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,"  and  Mr.  Edwin  Williams,  Editor  of  the  *<  Statesman's 
Kanual"  and  other  valuable  statistical  works. 


'4  Valuable  American  Worki 

The  numerotu.illastrataona  which  aooompanj^  the  TQlameii  are  besatiM  Bpocimen  of  ait, 
and  include  exterior  end  interior  viewi  of  the  Senate  of  the  XJ.  S^  and  Houia  of  B^e- 
aentatirea,  Oovenunent  Buildings,  Oapitol,  Custom  Houaee,  Minta,  Forti|  ani  a  m»d 
newly  prepared  portraits  of  all  the  PreaidentSi  4o. ;  copious  analytical  indexsa  an  aixed  to 
the  work,  affotding  ready  aocees  for  refevence. 


THIS  STATEMjAJTS  MANUAL: 

COMPRISING  THE  ADDRESSES  AND  MESSAGES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  INAUGURAL,   ANNUAL   AND    SPECIAL,  FROM  THOSE  OF  WASHDfGTOiV 
TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME:   WITH  MEMOIRS  OP  SACH   OF   THE  PBESIDBNTS 
AND   A  HISTORY  OP  THEIR  ADMINISTRATIONS:  ALSO,  THE  CONSTITU. 
TION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  A  SELECTION  OP  IMPORTANT 
NATIONAL  DOCUMENTS  AND  STATISTICS,  COMPILED  FROM  QFFh 
CIAL  SOURCES. 

BY    BDW.IN    WILLIAMS. 

WITH  POETRAITS  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS,  ENGRATED  OS  STEEL  BY  Y.  BALd, 

ESQ.,  TIGNETTES,  ETC. 

Mn  F&ur  Fbftimet  OctoM,  cloM,  gilt,  $10^ 

This  great  National  Work  has  received  the  highest  commendation  from  ^e  Pws 
'  throughout  the  Country,  as  well  aa  from  eevcral  of  iht  most  distinguished  personage 
connected  with  the  Federal  and  SUte  Governments.  It  is  an  indispenM  work  of 
reference  to  all  persons  seeking,  or  in  any  manner  connected  with  tfce  Federd  or  Sti^ 
Governments.  As  the  official  collection  of  our  national  archives,  it  is  invaluable  to  all  w  o 
deaire  to  uaderetand  the  history  of  the  several  administrations  of  the  General  Gorernmffl  • 
A  full  analytical  index  appended  to  the  work,  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  IjJJ 
immediate  reference  can  be  made  to  any  particular  subject  or  question,  Political,  m 
Legal 

EXTRACTS    FROM    NOTICES    OF    THE   WORK. 

"We  can  say  no  more,  and  ought  to  say  no  leas,  among  the  bo^ks  of  this  ooMtiy. 
of  this  work,  than  that  it  is  the  most  oomplete 
oonstitutional  hUtory  of  the  United  States  that 
exists,  or  that  can  be  constructed  within  the  same 
space.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  library  of  every 
AtteriesA  acbolar,  aa  a  book  of  reference,  and  as 
its  title  indicates,  it  is,  and  always  must  be,  the 
Statesman'i   ManuaiJ'-^Jrew    York   Swening 

.  "  An  indispensable  work  of  reference  to  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  publio  affairs,  and  others  who 
slady  ihe  history  and  practical  operation  of  our 
government/^ — President  Taylor, 

"  A  very  valuable  work  for  reference."— Bbit. 
BUenry  Clay. 

"An  ezoeedingly  useful  and  valuable  work.''— 
President  Polk, 

"  Many  hours  of  idle  dlscusBion  and  senseless 


debata  might  be  spaied  te  heated  partizans,  were 
this    book   at   hiod   for    appeal." — Democratic 
Iteview, 
"It  is  a  oade^neeum  thht  has  no  competitor 


^T^  is  the  most  important  con^'^^ 
American  political  history  e^^.P^'Sfin  ca»- 
tainly,  no  work  can  co»P*«  .^Scr  and  is  »B 
densed  comprehensiveness,  In  ^^^ili^],]^^^^ 
the  features  which  make  «ch  a  fcook  Tainan*. 
a:  F.  Courier  and  ^ngv^r.      .       ^^ 

"  It  is  emnhatically  anatioBil^^^ 
can  library,  however  snail,  m  V^^^  '^  ^ 
which  a  iopy  of  this  Stoleanan'B  Manual 
found."-JV.  r.  Express,  -  gtatifitiflai 

"  It  contiUns  an  immewe  •"f"' f inporttfcc 
information  of  the  Wgb«rt  ^f,f  .SSfTiS  poli- 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  ^^^*^  "^ 

tics  of  the  country."-B^**  f^  el«  to  be 
"It  presents  ^^om^^^  f^^"^^^ 'mj0^ 

found  In  a  combined  form,  of  J?®^X,. 

tance  to  every  American."--^'^*  jjt|,iaD,  or 
"  Indispensable  to  every ,  *'^^jXffitt»t. 

intelligent  patriotic  citi«eB.'^7^»tf;^Talttfc" 
"  It  is  a  work  of  the  utrn**  ^^^^  •"* 

-^Moiton  Beeorder. 
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THE    GREAT    TEXT-BOOK    ON   ROMANISM. 


Now  Ready,  a  New  Enlarged  Edition  with  Supplement. 

THE  BIBTQRY  OF  BOliBUlXaSUL 

THB  BABUEST  COBBUPTIONS  OP  OHRISTIANITT  TO  THE   PRESENT  TIHK 

WITH  FULL  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE,    INDEXES   AND    GLOSSARY,  AND 

FIFTY  ILLUSTRATIVE  ENGRAVINGS.     A  NEW  EDITION,  WITH 

A  SUPPLEMENT,  CONTINUING  THB  HISTORY  FROM 

THE  ACCESSION  OF  POPE  PIUS  IX.,  TO 

THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

BY   JOHK   DOWLING,  D.D. 

Tms  valuable  production,  which  b^  common  consent  of  the  Press,  litonuy,  ScHgioM 
and  Seculaif  throughout  America  and  Great  Britain^  has  been  pv^nonnoed  the  staadwd 
autliority  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  has  already  attained  a  circulation  in  this  oomir 
try  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  copies.  The  great  characteristic  merit  of  this  work^ 
consists  in  the  fact  of  its  being  based  almost  entirely  upon  Romish  authorities — ^for  the 
meet  part  inaccessible  to  Protestant  readers.  It  is  the  result  of  immense  research  and  labor^ 
and  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  reliable  work  of  its  class  eztaitt  The  new  edition  eoo- 
tains  a  supplement  consisting  of  150  pages,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  present  timas. 
It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  fifty  fine  Engravings.     1  vol,  large  8vo.  cloth,  gilt,  $3. 

J^r  The  Prelates  and  Priests  of  the  Romish  Church  are  earnestly  invited  to  ffive  this 
work  their  candid  perusal,  as  it  contains  no  unjust  stiiotures  upon  their  Ofaurcli^  but  is 
catholic  in  its  spirit.  "^M  . 

WST  The  critical  notices  of  the  work  have  been  so  numerous  and  extended  that  they 
would  form  a  volume  of  themselves^ — two  or  three  only  are  sul^joined. 


<'It  is  a  Aif/i?ry— veritable,  aathentic  history— 
not  a  series  of  declaiaatory  tirades  against  what 
the  Romish  Church  is  $uppased  to  be  by  those  who 
discard  her  doctrioes  and  authority — ^but  a  plain, 
onvaroished  history  of  what  she  is  actually  by  her 
own  admissions  and  practices — a  faithful  and  im- 
partial exhibition,  from  her  oton  archives,  of  her 
recorded  and  attested  opinions  and  usages.'' — Pro* 
iestant  Churchman,  ^eto  York, 

«  This  work  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  times. 
Its  circulation  would  do  incalculable  good  in 
making  known  the  system,  tactics,  errors,  and  dan- 
gers of  Popery,  and  thus  most  efTectually  put  us 
oa  our  guard.  We  trust  its  beautiAil  appearance 
will  secure  it  an  iatroduetion  where  its  stirring 
appeals  uid  thrilling  facts  will  tell  upon  the  con- 


sciences and  hearts  of  the  people."— JVafiona/ 
Prote§tant, 

*'  Of  its  usefulness  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  Its 
comprehensiveness,  embracing  as  it  does,  every 
fact  of  moment,  gives  it  superior  advantages  over 
any  other  history  for  general  reading  or  ordi- 
nary referenee.^^— Christian  BefUetoTf  Boston, 

<'A  most  important  addition  to  the  historioal 
and  religious  literatare  of  the  age.  Its  ooatents 
form  a  rich  storebonse  of  historical  inatraetioa, 
which  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  eveiy 
family."— a:  F.  Christian  Mtelligeneer. 

"It  abounds  in  facts  and  incidents,  and  is  better 
adapted  to  furnish  a  vivid  and  impressive  por- 
traiture of  Romanism  as  it  is,  than  any  other 
book  we  know  o/."— W.  F.  Evangelist, 


6  Valtiable  American  Works 

THE  AMERICAN  UTERART  MUSEUM. 

OOMPRISINO  6E1CS  OF  LITERATURE  CONTRIBUTED  BT  MANT  OF  THE  MOST 
EMINENT  AMERICAN  WRITERS. 

lUmtrated  with  upwardi  of  nirty  Jim  Steel  Engravings.   Tu>o  Volumes  890.,  l^S^ pages,  umdm 

extra  gilt  $6|  gilt  edges  $(. 

Tbw  beautiful  work  is  of  itself  a  library  of  choice,  entertaining  and  institictire  reidiog— 
prose  and  verae,  consiBting  of  essajs,  sketches,  tales,  and  historic  and  descriptire  namtirait 
eta  It  18  alike  adapted  for  the  social  and  the  solitary  hour,  and  peculiarly  suited  for  thi 
fiunily  circle.  It  contains  nearly  two  hundred  original  oontributiona,  by  esteemed  sod  popa- 
lar  Aniericaa.  writers.  The  wide  range  of  its  topics,  no  less  than  the  raried  style  of  thor 
toeatment,  impart  to  these  Tolumes  a  novel  and  attractire  interest  and  value.  The  engrtT- 
mgs,  eieeoted  in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  are  profusely  scattered  throughout  the  work, 
aad  give  to  it  an  elegant  and  ornate  appearance,  peculiarly  fitting  it  for  presentation. 

''A  nobler  compendium  of  choiee  literature  could  hardly  be  derired,  or  if  deaired,  eonMlu«l{f  be 
ssleeted.  These  two  large  Tolnmes,  in  the  best  style  of  typography  and  btndbig,  tre  iOnstnted  bjr 
Airty-ene  snpob  engrayiaga  Among  the  coutribntors  arc  many  of  our  best  known  sud  most  pofilv 
It  eaanot  ML  to  oonunaod  a  wide  oirculation.^*— JV.  F.  Mirror. 


114  rULTOir  BTBSET,  HEW  TOBX. 

This  old  establtthmeut  Is  ehiefly  deroted  to  the  finer  and  more  costly  styles  of  BookBiodiog, in 
TtRKBY  MOROCCO,  RUSSIA,  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  and  AMERICAN  CALF,  and  especafly 
those  Unique  and  Economical  Styles  in  half  Calf  and  half  Morooeo.  In  all  cases  the  yajSnt 
Material  and  Workmafiship,  with  strength  and  beauty  combined,  may  be  relied  on  st  tkii  Bmdtiry. 

LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  WORKS,  BOOKS  OF  ENGRAVINGS,  SCRAP  BOOKS,  ALBUMS, 
PORTFOLIOS  and  MUSIC,  bound  with  great  care  and  strength,  in  PIsiq  and  "Elegsnt  Stfl» 

B.  W.  ft  SoMB  return  their  thanks  to  their  Friends  and  the  PnbUc,  for  the  farora  they  have  to 
liberally  bestowed  on  them  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  them  that 
Ibey  have  very  considerably  enlarged  and  improred  their  Establishment,  which  they  beiieTO  to  be  as 
svtenalTe,  and  to  posKSi  as  great  facilities  as  any  Bookbindery  in  the  Uaited  States.  And  they 
eoaHdently  hope,  bj  their  united  attention  and  ezpcrieuoe,  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  tbelr  patrons 
-<who  may  rest  asBored  no  expense  will  be  spared  in  the  adoption  of  every  ImproTemeot,  e 
eftpleyment  of  the  highest  grade  of  Workmen,  and  the  most  careful  selection  of  Stock,  while  in 
instances  the  most  reasonable  Scale  of  Prices  will  be  adopted. 

Genflemen  residing  at  a  distance  may  rely  upon  their  Books  being  Well  Bound,  at  the  Lo» 
ft-Jbes,  and  carefully  packed  and  returned  without  delay.    In  all  sach  oases  the  owner  will  te  ch^K* 
with  freight,  and  an  order  for  payment  of  the  Mndlngy-on  a  bank  or  firm  in  New  York,  is  requi 


In  Pr^ess,  by  E.  Walker ^  New  York.  7 

The  owners  of  boob  thna  sent  are  requested  to  state  expressly  the  roate  bj  which  they  wish  ttaen  to  lie 
x^rned. 

]f  aeie  bound  on  an  improved  principle,  with  Patent  Spring  Backs,  in  neat  and  elegant  bhidlngiL 

^10,000  Copies  of  Harper's  Pictorial  Bible  and  Shakspeare  have  been  bound  in  Splendid 
X*ictorial  Patterns  at  this  Bindery^a  Proof  of  the  Popularity  of  this  Establishment. 

K.  B.— The  Subscribers  beg  to  assure  their  fHends  and  the  public  that  their  Orders  will  reoeite 
Particular  Attention,  and  that  the  Style  and  Workmanship  shall  equal  any  binding4one  efther  in 
JSngland,  France,  or  America. 


E.  WALKER  &  SONS'  LIST  OF  PRICES  FOR  BOOK-BINBING. 


DESCRIPTION    OF   BOOKS. 


Boydell*!  lUuBtrfttions  of  Shakspeftre,  9  Tola,  large  foUo,         .  th«  set, 
▲adubo&'a  Quadrupecb,  8  Tola,  folio,  and  ft  toU.  Sto.  to  a  let, 

Do.  do.  2  vols,  royal  8to.,        .  .  .the  let. 

Do.    .    Blrdf,  T  Tols.  royal  8ro.,        .  .  .      " 

Do.         do.    4  Tols.  elephant  folio,  and  4  Tola,  royal  8vo., .      ** 
Harper'a  Bible,  .  .  ,        . 

Do.      Shakspeare,  3  toIs.  In  a  set,      .  .  .  '        . 

Do.     M^r&sioe,.  ......  .perTol. 

Fletcher's  Bible,  2  toIs.  royal  4to.,  pictorial  beat  style,. 

Amerlaan  Scenery,  and  aneh  like,  4to.,  ....  perToL 

Graham's,  Godey's,  and  auch  like  Uaffaslnea,  .  .  .      ** 

'  Blackwood,'  Knickerbocker,  and  such  like  Magaiintea,*.  .      ** 

Byron's,  Burns'  and  Moore's  Works,      .  *>      . 
I^fe  of  Ohrist,  Family  Derotton,  and  such  like,.  .... 

lUiistrated  London  News,  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Oleaaon,  Bar- 

Bum,  &c.|         ........ 

Mnsic  folio, 

Lossiog's  Field  Book,  2  ToIs., the  set 

.  London  Art  Joamal,         ......  per  Td., 

Waverley  Novels,  Parker's  edition,  12mo.,  64  Tola,  in  27,         .      ** 
Henry's  Bible,  1  vol.,        ....... 

Hlnton's  United  States,  2  Tola.,  royal  4to.,        .  .     ^  .  tho  aet, 

Brown's  Folio  Bible,  .     V  . 


Tvrkay 


$60  00 

86  00 

7  00 
25  00 

8  00 
10  00 

8  00 

20  00 

6  00 

8  00 

8  60 

6  00 


5  00 
7  00 

6  00 

10  00 

10  00 

12  00 


OQtKdfBi. 


$0  60 

7  60 
2  25 

16  00 

8  60 
2  26 

9  60 

8  60 


8  00 
8  00 
10    00 


RomU  or 

out 

GUtEd«w. 


$80  00 

86  00 

4  00 

14  00 


2    60 

2    00 


2    00 
8    00 


2  60 
4  00 
8    00 


8    00 


HdflfimnsL 

Utfbltdw 
Spriikltd  Ucw. 


127  00 

.     8  26 

10  60 

120  00 

6  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 

0  75 

1  26 
9  00 

60  to  6C 

1  60 

8  00 

9  60 
0  00 

4  60 


R  WALKER,   Sen.,  begs  respectfollj  to  state,  thai  he  has  in  preparation  for  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen 

MODEL  AND  B0Ui)01R  LIBRIBIES, 

Oomprisin^  judicions  and  choice  selections  of  the  best  anthors  in  the  several  departments  of  Literar 
tore,  Ancient  and  Modern,  In  various  beantifal  and  unique  styles  of  Binding,  and  fitted  up  in  lieat 
and  elegant  Book  cases.  These  Cabinet  Libraries  will  be  found  to  tombine  great  beauty,  com- 
pleteness and  economy,  and  are  admirably  adapted  as  presents  from  parents  and  guardians  to  young 
persons  starting  in  Ufa,  as  a  wedding  gift,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  those  who  wish  to  procxure 

A  CHOICE  PRIVATE  LIBRARY  OP  THE  BEST  AUTHOBS,  AT  THE  LOWEST  OOBR 

These  splendid  Libraries  will  cost  from  $600  to  $1,500. 

E.  WALKER  ft  SOSSi  114  Fulton  8t.4  H«T. 


W.  H.  TiBSOir,  Printer  and  8t«reotfper,  94  Beekman,  St.,  M.  T. 


BBITISH  PEEIOBICAL  LITEEATVBE. 


LEONARD    SCOTT    k    CO.'S    LIST   OP 
REFUBUCATIONS: 

THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 
THE  EDINBUROH   REVIEW, 
THE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW, 
THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW, 

BLAOKWOOD^S   EDINBURGH   MAGAZINE. 

Tn  wid^-qmad  fiuM  of  thaee  ipleodid  Peiiodicali  reoden  it  neodlaHi  to  mj  moeh  in  tUr  pnii. 
At  litoruy  organs,  thajr  tuuid  (u  an  advance  of  any  works  of  a  similar  stamp  now  pobliditd;  wtii 
lbs  politieal  conpiszion  of  each  is  matked  by  a  dignity ,  candor,  and  fi9rt)eannee«  not  ofiaa Ms 
veiks  of  a  party  character. 

They  embraee  die  views  of  the  tfarae  great  parties  ia  Sngland— Tory,  Whig,  lod  libenl- 
«  BUckwood**  and  the  "  London  Qoaneriy"  are  Tory  ;  the  **  Bdmbvii^  Renew"  Whig,  lil  At 
«  Westminster  Review"  Liberal.  The  **  North  British  Retiew^^wes  Its  estabhrinmt  to  *i  hi 
freat  eccleeiwiiiesi  movemeot  ui  Scotland,  and  is  not  ultra  ia  its  views  on  any  one  of  Um  pii^ 
departments  of  hvman  knowledge ;  it  was  onglnally  edited  by  Dr.  Chaloers  end  raevtlr 
Ibyliia  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hani|a»  but  is  now  oonducted  bv  ProC  Fk«ser»  aseoeiated  with  Sn*  Tkm 
Brewster.  Its  literary  character  is  of  the  Tery  hignest  order,  llie  **  WestnmuAer,"  tboog^ 
reprinted  nnder  that  title  only,  is  pabltshed  in  SngUnd  under  the  title  of  fhi  'FoiMgi 
Qoarterlv  and  Westmioster,**  it  being  in  lael  a  onion  of  the  two  reviews  fermsriy  ]nblhhad  n^ 
reprintea  under  eeparate  titles.  It  Eae^  thereforsb  the  advmntage  by  tiiis  eombiaatieiQfait^l 
In  one  work  the  best  featuree  of  both,  as  heretofore  issued.  ^.^^ 

The  above  periodieals  are  reprinted  in  New  Yokk,  immediaiBly  on  ikmn  mni  ^^  ^^ 
tfeanen*  m  a  beaoiiful  dear  type,  on  fine  white  paper,  and  are  &iihlul  c^ms  of  Ae  oii^ul^  Bw* 
wood's  Msgaiine  being  an  euot  fae  mmile  of  the  Edinburgh  edition. 

EARL.Y  OOPIES. 

Car  late  arrangement  with  the  British  publishers  of  Blackwood  secures  to  ns  esriy  ^"'^jf  ^ 
weik,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  place  the  ^|^  number  in  die  hands  of  ssbeeriben  benn  mj 
pgctioa  of  it  can  be  reprinted  in  any  of  the  American  Jonmala. 


TERMS  I 


Ar  any  .eat  of  the  fen  Raifieini»    • 
For  any  two,  do.. 

For  any  three,  do., 

ForalliburoftheReviewsy    •       • 
Fer  Blackwood's  Magaahie,    • 
For  Blackwood  and  three  Reviewt, 
For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviewer 


«S0O] 
500 
7  00 
800 
S  00 
9  00 

10  00 


PAYMETTTS  TO  BE  MADE  m  ALL  CASES  IN  ADVANCS. 

CLUBBING. 

Font  copies  of  any  or  all  of  the  above  works  will  be  sent  to  one  addresi  <m  ytfWK^  «  "* 
Nigular  Mbecription  for  ihn^*-ilie  fennh  o»py  beia«  gniik  r    vjhm^ 

%•  Remittanoes  mdA  oommunicatione  should  be  always  addressed,  post-HiLTv 
PabLrim.  LEONARD  SCOTT  &  Co.. 

79  FyiTOH  STUIT  (entrance  54  GoM  «.),  Kew  YoU. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRBSBa  * 

.     "  The  repuUioatien  of  the  Foreign  Reviews  and  Blackwood,  iftoed  ao  <»>>^^Kf|'^^ 
brings  the  whole  world  ef  Uteratnre  witifahi  the  reach  of  all  who  read."— JV.  F.  Trmm,  . 

"  These  Invaluable  Reprints  may  be  regarded  aa  a  Und  of  telegnphie  «<>>^"?if*'*^^j^ 
World  of  letters,  and  indispensable  to  those  not  having  the  leisure  to  travel  over  the  gK»H>° 
ihey  occupy.**— Home  /otiriii|f.  j.    j  Ae 

"  We  Bit  down  to  these  Reviews  as  to  a  rich  fesst    Always  replete  with  the  bert  Aos«^^^ 
best  heads  of  England,  there  is  no  more  delightad  intellectual  eicitement  than  diey  »^^' 
fMn  Jnfmbrer,  \  j;--iM»ble  to  i 

*  They  are  afibrded  so  low,  and,  u  the  preeent  unsettled  stste  of  Europe,  stb  so  ""'^follow 
eorreot  understanding  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  important  eveoU  which  '^J^^^^ 
ene  another  there,  that  we  wonder  that  all  who  can  afibrd  mng  Inzniy,  are  not  «hs8iiM»  » 
— Z\Rs«fiMte  Imprinr. 


FOR  BOSTON,  VIA  NORWICH  AND  WORCESTER, 

rom  foot  of  Coartland  street.  Pier  18,  North  Rirer,  at  5  o*eloek  P.  M.  direct. 

The  new.  eloKfint,  and  ftett  aieatner.  COMMONWEALTH,  Captain  J.  W.  Williams,  leaves  New- York  erery 
I7S8DAY,  TIlURi^DAY  and  SATURDAY. 

The  fast  and  magnifleent  steamer,  CONNECTICUT,  Captain  William  Wilcox,  leaves  erery  MONDAY,  WED- 
ESDAY  and  FRIDAY. 

Theso  ateamera  are  nnrarpassed  tor  strength,  beautv  and  splendid  adorning  by  any  In  the  American  Waters, 
MiiiectiDC  at  Allyn's  Point  with  new  splendid  sixteen  wheel  cars  for  WORi'EsTER,  BOSTON,  PROVIDENCE, 
OWELL,  LAWRENCE,  PORTLAND,  NASHUA,  CONCORD,  FiTOHBURG,  6ROTON  JUNCTION,  WHITE 
EOUNTAINd,  QUEBBG,  MONTREAL,  and  all  way  fitations  on  the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  Boston  and  Worces- 
»r»  Worcester  and  Nashua,  Stony  Brook  and  Lowell,  Fitchbnrg  and  Worcester,  Boston  and  New- York  Central,  New 
london,  Willimantic  and  Palmer,  and  Hartford,  Fishkill  and  Providence  Railroads. 

An  Express  Freight  Train  leaves  Allyn*s  Point  ImmediatHy  on  arrival  of  the  boats. 

State  Kocms  can  be  engaged  by  applying  at  the  office  on  the  wharf,  or  on  hoard  the  boots. 

For  farther  Information  in  regard  to  freight,  passage  or  state  rooms,  Inqaire  at  the  office,  foot  of  Coortland 
trret,  or  on  board  the  boats. 

E.  S.  HASTIH,  Agent, 

'     Foot  of  Cenrtland  Street. 

MERCHANT'S  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  FOR  ALBANY, 

I>iimecting  (West)  with  the  New-York  Central,  Great  Western,  Michigan  Central  and  Southern  Railroad-- North 
>7  Albany,  Rutland,  Burlington  and  Montreal  Railroads— through  without  landing— from  the  steamboat  pier,  foot  of 
BU>bfnaon  street,  north  of  Barclay. 

The  steamer  MANHATTAN,  Captain  W.  B.  Nelson,  will  leave  the  above  pier  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
md  FRIDAY,  at  6  P.  M. 

The  ueamer  KNICKERBOCKER,  Captain  £11  Hunt,  will  leare  the  same  pier  every  TUESDAY,  THURSDAY 
■Bd  SATURDAY  at  the  same  hour. 

These  excellent  and  reliable  steamers  hsTO  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  refitted,  affording  accommodations 
to  the  traveling  public  equal  to  any  others  on  the  Hudson  River.  Being  of  very  light  draA  of  water,  no  fear  need  be 
entertained  of  detention  from  arriving  in  Albany  in  ample  time  for  the  earliest  trains  leaving  for  the  West  and 
Il«rtk.  Freight  taken  at  reduced  rates,  and  forwarded  to  all  parts  from  Albany,  as  the  connection  Is  complete  to  all 
pointa  West  or  North. 

For  passage  or  flrelghu  apply  to  the  Gaptam,  on  board,  or  to  GEO.  T.  STANLEY,  Agent,  at  the  office  on  the 
wharf.  Pier  No.  S7,  North  River. 

NEW-YORE  AND  ERIE  RAILROAD. 

On  and  after  Monday,  May  14th,  1P55,  and  until  further  noUce,  Passenger  Trains  will  leave  Pier,  foot  of  Duane 
Street,  as  follows,  viz: 

DuNKiBK  ExpRSfS,  at  6.00  A.M.,  for  Dunkirk.  BurriLo  Express,  at  6.00  A.  M.,  for  Buffalo. 

Mail,  at  8.15  A.  M ,  for  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo  and  intermediate  Stations.  Passengers  by  this  Train  will  remain 
ever  nljtht  at  Owego,  and  proceed  the  next  morninp. 

Rockland  Pasbenobk,  at  3.00  P.  M.,  (flrom  foot  of  Chambers  Street,)  via  Plermont,  ibr  Sulfem's  and  intermedlato 
StalioBS. 

Wat  Passekobb,  at  4.00  P.  M.,  for  Newburg  and  Otisville,  and  intermediate  Stations. 

NioHT  Express,  ai  5.80,  P.  M.,  for  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo. 

Emigrant,  at  6.0U  P.  M  ,  for  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo  and  intermediate  Stationr. 

Wat  Express,  at  7.80  P.  M..  for  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo,  and  intermediate  Stationr. 

ON  SUNDAY,  ONLY  ONE  EXPRESS  TRAIN,  AT  5.30  P.  M. 

These  Express  Trains  connect  at  Eimira,  with  the  Elmira  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  for  Niagara  Falls ;  at  Buffiilo 
and  Dunkirk  with  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  for  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  &c.,  and  with  first 
class  splendid  s' earners  for  all  ports  on  Lake  Erie. 

D.  C.  McCALLUM,  Oeneral  Bup't 

J.  &  C.  FISCHEB 

KAMUFACTUBERS  OF 

FRENCH   GRAND   ACTION 


JEOLIAN  PIANO-FORTES,  WITHMTENT  TUNABLE  REEDB 

MANVFAOTORT  AND  WAREBOOM, 

Ho8.  243,  246,  247  &  249  West  28th  Street. 

Between  9th  and  10th  Avenues,  SrSW^^TOSlS 


J.  A  0.  FISCHER'S  PIANO-FORTES  have  the  Tube,  (which  is  Biipported  on  centres,)  the 
Mraluo  Platis,  the  Kkvkbsid  Bridok,  and  all  modem  ImproyenieDts;  and  for  Jirmneu,  dura- 
M'fy,  and  kebpino  in  tunb,  are  unsurpassed.  They  are  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  m  erials — 
iinde   '*'3ir  own  immediate  supervision,  and  warranted  to  stand  any  climate. 

'  -^Piano-Foftei  Repaired,  Tuned,  and  taken  in  Exchange.  Oet 


PAPAL    CONSPIRACY    EXPOSED, 

AND 

PROTESTANTISM    DEFENDED, 

IN    THE 
WITH    AN    APPENDIX     CONTAINIMO 

A   REPLY    TO  THE    SPEECH    IN    CONGRESS  OF  HON.  JOSEHI 
R.   CHANDLER,   IN    SUPPORT    OF    ROMANISM. 

BY    EDWARD    BEECIIER,    D.D. 

'  PUBLISHED  AND  IFOR  SALE  BY  M.  W.  DODD,  CITY  HALL  SQUARE,  NJ, 


The  courAo  of  crcnta  In  Divine  ProTl.lonce  l3  calling  np  the  attention  of  the  ciyillzed  irorid  vlth  DerftiSeM** 
'^harocttr  o\' the  Itouiish  Church,  and  to  the  duties  of  this  country,  as  Wi?ll  as  of  all  Protestant  nations,  vitii iwpflS to 
juirrv.-'.'iions. 

It  Is  111.'  tlLsicn  of  this  wurk  to  meet  a  want  thus  created,  and  to  enable  any  thoa^bt/al  man  to  give  s  lni«  um»i 
qui'.stlons: 

WHAT  IS  IK^MANISM?    WHAT  IS  THE  CENTER  OF  ITS  POWEK? 

TOWAIJI)    WHAT   I)C»E3   IT  TEND?      WHAT   HAVE  BEEN   ITS   EFFECTS   IN  FACT  05  BOMJSfl  «■ 

MrNiTrK>? 

WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  TO  DEFEND  PROTESTANTISM,  AND  RENDER  IT  YICTOBIOUS  IGAIS 
PAPAL  LNTIiiULE? 

Tln>  iNork  opona  with  a  suuimnry  outline  of  the  purposes  and  plans  of  the  Romish  Church  with  refrffott to  Ihb 
a'nl  an  cxpo^itloa  of  tho  real  center  of  the  strength  of  tliat  corporation,  and  of  what  Is  necessary  forits  'lestmctioB. 

It  procir.ls  thi'n.  In  the  firM  part,  to  show  that  In  Its  os^ontial  principles  Konianism  is  a  fraudalciit and  P^*^**"**^ 
*|>i:M  y  ;i-.ilii>t  all  Proti  stanl  couiitruh  and  ^'overnnientN  fonuaUy  and  on  principle  authorizing  th«  useoflwjWjiM 
h'Wt.l  to  rx.'iMitc  its  jtlanji.  ... 

Th-  piirui|.I.-s  of  ihr  e-mspiracy  are  dfvelopt-d  f:om  their  own  supreme  authorities,  and  arc  iUastrated  brtw 
of  th.' Hoiiil^h  rorptiratioji  whi'novor  In  power.  ^ 

In  tho  H'C'»n''l  pa'-t  thf  !«ysttin  i«*  anftlyzi'd  with  referone«>  to  its  practical  workings  on  human  wdcty  Tbe 
of  the  rKLiuvcY  of  th'»  CLEiy;T,  and  of  the  c»)NFEisioxAL,  Is  first  sej,  forth  as  perrailing  and  penetrating  ^^^T  P"*"*  ^ 
v.lth  a  most  corruplln:;  Inllut-nco.  ..     i-4,W 

After  thK  the  workln;;  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Pop*  n',  taken  as  a  system.  Is  act  forth,  and  their />er«4iw»»  «^ 
on  all  the  social,  elvil,  rojutn.-rcia'.  and  roliidonr*  Inteni^sti*  of  w>ctety  is  llla?trated.    .      .  «|flarfrta 

Tinse  workiii:,'^  are  contrasted  wi'.h  those  of  Protestantism,  and  the  wiiolc  is.  illustrated  with  a  copious  pre«n»»» 
tostinioiiy  of  hij^tory.  <«Pii  innioitiwj 

In  the  third  part  the  historical  forinaMon  of  the  Romish  corporation  Is  considered,  and  It  Is  shown  to  be  a  g«»  ^J^^ 
hasrd  on  Ft.r.«iEUY  and  fiiaud.    The  line  of  Popes  is  divided  into  periods,  and  an  account  is  given  of  Uk  |B0P  | 

inipostnre  from  auv  to  aire.nntll  it  beeaniv  the  DiiSPiiTof  the  troriA  •        •   •  «/ o4i»t  is  csMa^^H 

In  Uie  fourth  part  a  brief  view  is  taken  of  the  ori^'ln,  projres^,  and  results  of  Protesiantlsm,  and  J^^Qjia«4w 
defend  it  atrainst  the  a^^aults  of  Po]»ery.  and  linally  to  deliver  our  country  and  the  world  from  tlic  long-  | 

maliKnant  l!illn»'nee  of  tha»  pcrnleious  and  iiBWKS-DErYiNG  system.  ♦  oln  *  wi*** 

Tlio  work  contains  -VVi  pn^'es,  lariro  T>mo.,  beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  engT»ving^  *°^^^.^^fi  8,\ 
sul.sUntial  manner.    Siti-le  (■«»ples  will  be  forwarded  to  any  Post-otflce  address,  postage  paid,  on  ibe  '^^Kulailon  »» '^ 

The  public  prcvs  both  i-.ll;:l.>us  and  secular,  with  Mneular  unanimity,  have  commended  it  to  aaiwrsa  ^  ^ 
woi'jc  OF  TiiE  AiiK  oD  a  ^u^joet  preirnant  with  interest  to  our  country.    A  few  Extracts  aro  herewith  sflD^JSt 

"We  liave  in  this  vnlnnie  one  of  the  most  searddnjr  and  '  read  this  book.  It  is  a  ^o^^^ie  rf  J^*  ^,  ^JF  ,f],o  U  •  ^ 
thorouirh  .xpo-lti-.n^  of  i:oiii'\iii*m  wlii.h  has  ever  been  pub-  ,  try  Is  indebted  to  tlie  distingulsncti  »  .  DBbUttt** 
\i<hiM\r~/{.Uou  Ihtih,  J.„n;,„!.  '  Christian,  a  patriot,  and  a  m«^fcr  "^^Jj^^V^ifM 

'■It  Is  a  work  lliit  slionld  be  read  and  pondered  by  every  Let  it  be  spread  and  r<?a<^  ^^^^'y,  ,v.nthls  boinfa*''"*2< 
American,  win  ili  r  he  h  a  pious  man  or  iMV'—PhUaddphki  "  No  work  could  be  nwretlmolvinau  v  .,  .^^^^^  4,4; 
ChriMt:,n'  Oh^  :,',"■,:  \  exposure  of  the  arroffaiit  claimsof  the  l-omv^^^j^  ^^  ,5  ^, 

"  It  i-*,  bevotul  all  comparison,  th.-  ablc-^t  Antl-Pop.ry  work   ^howintf  the  true  eh.iracler  of  the  1 »!»     ^^  ^ 

over  publi^l.e.l  in  XuwxwAr-PhiU^'hijJua  D'lihj  X'  wh.  th»na  to  human  rlcht*,'--OW  <^<*,^^Ji'  rod  a  very  5l«»^ 

"The  fricnaiv  ro„,i,l..nitio„s  h..  prcvi.ts  to  Amerh-an  Prot-  -  His  reply  to  Mr.  Chandler,  wlwieu,  i,,Bu5ttrf?^: 
cstant.*^  and  fre.  m.n.  will  uciNc  due  attention  from  our  d.Tense  of  the  Catholic  tliuirh  in  t<>n?n-  ^g,^ri«nP^^^ 
countrymen.--///  .■//«;;,*  JounuiL  1  ductlon,  and  will  tell  upon  the  mlmis 01  ''^f  ifP* 

*'  This  masterlv  w(»ik  !•>  tnilv  opportune.     It  is  a  work  for   when  they  seriously  consider  tnc  p  or*  Dr\ 

the  times  and  >honi.l  he  wid.lV  circulated  an. I  studied  hy  .all   .slhility  of  reconciling  Pop  . 

who  de.-rn  o-ir  politi.-al  a-id  rdi-i.ms  liherlies  worth  preserv.   corder.  i  cj^ 

Infr."— .V.  )'.  (f''^"-r',:  ''It  b  an  able,  learned.  -  poUtW 

"Those  who  wi-h  to  -^.-e  the  stout. st  arirnments  a.rain'it    sysr.>m  of  Popery,  in  its'" 
Pop.TV   arra-,  -d   hv   a    m.i^t.-r   hand,   and   s.v  put    that    the    tendencies."— T.  .*?.  J'^wr*  oa? 

most  unU  Mn'uHl  mav  appreciate  th^m.  will  prize  it  hUhly."—       "  The  book  ouszht  to  be  <  oe"- 

X.  v.  Vtiihf  'I'hnfi'.  of  copies,  and  to  be  res* 

"  "  We  s,\v  to  evcry  Protestant  in  the  land,  fret,  and  thorouirhiy    MotU.  WitruM.  — " 

52^  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  THIS  WOKK  IN  EVT^ 


>aAP* 


^ff. 


iisiMM®!  ^  mimm. 


SUCCESSORS 


RICHARDSON  &  CO., 


374 


NEW-YORK. 


AIR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  WAREHOUSES. 


GHILSON'S  WOBLD'S  PAIR  PBIZE  MEDAL  FinEtHACE,  as  recently  improred  and  patented,  1b 
adapted  to  all  classes  oC^ablic  and  prirate  buildings. 

After  having  been  subjected  for  the  past  five  yean  to  the  most  serere  practical  tests,  this  Furnace  ii  noir  most 
farornbly  known,  and  extenaiTely  used  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  poasesset  adrantagea 
irorlby  the  attention  of  those  in  want  of  a  FIB8T-0LAS8  VEMTJLLATINQ  7UBNAGE ;  ia  a  powerful  haaler, 
rery  dur&ble,  not  liable  to  repairs,  economical  in  the  use  of  ftiel,  equally  adapted  ft>r  Anthracite,  BUominoas  Coal 
or  Wood,  and  ia  partionlarly  approved  for  the  quality  of  the  warm  air  obtafaied-^peeial  protviaion  beiag 
made  for  the  supply  of  a  large  amount  of  moderately  warmed  pore  air,  entirely  firee  from  the  eflbet 
of  contact  with  red-hot  iron. 

Also,  flre  aisea  of  an  lUPSOVEB  POBTABLE  FUBITAGE,  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  erer  before 
offered— aimple  in  its  construction,  compact  in  form,  efficient  in  operation,  and  easily  managed.  Being  entirety 
of  cast  iron  (the  pot  lined  with  heavy  soap^tone),  is  perfectly  durable,  and  not  liable  to  the  ecoape  of  gases 
and  smidMy  which  has  erer  been  the  objection  to  ordinary  portable  ftimaces. 

Four  sizes  of  Dr.  CLABBTS  VXNTILATIKG  SCHOOL  STOVES,  particularly  commended  to  the  attention 
•f  8eho(d  Oommlttees,  and  others  in  want  of  apparatus  for  thoroughly  and  properly  warming  and  ventilating 
■chool-rooms  and  halls. 

EMEBSQirS  PATENT  VEKTILATOBS  of  all  siaes,  and  rentilating  apparatus  in  every  variety.  A  com- 
plete assortment  of  Iron,  Bronzed,  Plated,  and  Enameled  Begfsters,  and  Hot  Air  Grates. 

ICanulkctnrert  of  THE  XETBOPOLITAH  COOKINO  BAHOE,  a  new  and  superior  article,  embracing  all 
the  modem  improvemento,  combining  beauty,  Utility,  durability,  and  seottomy,  with  ptriiMt  efflcie&ey  In 
operation. 

EVERY     RANGE     >V  A  R  R  A  N  T  E  D  . 


AGENTS  FOR  THE 


Pimr  Itarble  anb  Sefo  fork  Parbleb  |ron  Panties 


B«fareoe«s  to  parties  having  our  apparatus  In  use  in  all  parts  of  the  oountry,  with  explicit  direeilons  for  i . 

flie  ftimaeea,  ana  all  information  necessary  for  properly  warming  and  ventilating  publie  and  private  bntldta^ 
may  be  gratuitously  obtafnsd  by  application  to  either  of  our  wareuoaset. 


Jt 


BY  PUDNEY  &.  RUS 


JOHN  STREET,  NEW-YORK, 


NA  MOTU; 

REEF-KOVINGS  IN  THE  SOITTn  SEAS. 

WiU^  M«pi  of  tlid  Stndwicti  ^d  Soeiet;  ItLandii 
AND  TWEIiVZ;  EIiSaANT  ILLUSTIIATIOIfB. 


Thu  ««lk  MBfrttMilM  j^cTMOtl  iiJvtntvtis Of  tti*  muthcvr  Ui  t  .M  !Ur  fu,\  mUiiA  «iiMi4  mm  m  fvitod  wf  If*  ^«^^«     ^^  • 

dttlied  iiito  Tlintt  If  trl*,  Ui  whieli  If  iu!i(|otiKiJ  i,  t  ituiblf  ai»'>  :>. 

fMI  I.«  **Ulcli  itutf  tMi  r*i»rdrdl  m  Lmn>4tt<ft«47  I4*  Hie  u&m)  ^rrHt  m  «i2  »<Wltu^  t: 

AsMifaa  frlukl^^  lb  ntLiilniiC  whir%,  ihs  dflall*  ^t  9kip  dutj,  ukdil.  unf#  ^ma  liftrftoiil^  vmO*^  ,  «iJ^  % 

eoDblotlliiG  (it  incklAtiU,  iTTtcaui  ftCMl  httntoroiu,  imNtKntrct  m  «»  -•  ^rttn  urol  rvna&nf  lacM 

p0li  IL  mtnl  til,  CMatol&Lmf  tiii  mom  mftt^rlil  iiitt^oeo  of  ttiu  n«rf»Ur^  flro  &  tfriipliQ  il«»«lpM<ii  aT  * 

Ml  llM^SMttl'''^''''''    1^1'-  <■'-•<>-.« In r.  (ill,. I  y. 1.-4, u  I    Ultii'l*.      ^i^.alnij  ,1rJ.'/'lr«:i.-iiri  i.r    f.,innni\fi  tt^nmtv    painl>l{il  tJlfftBglt 
fMfaHim  »ITJ  .^  tr^ 

tMlftN,  llMir  tellies,  if>rlhr,).[^pr,  ffii.}  «lk  dl*  ILn  '^  ,  lUK     AH  ti^lW^J^  V^^MT  «  ft» 

■lOli«bMftliOt>«itn  Jm  w|ii>k<  T-  I   iJrvM,  U«tll  iM  fM»i  rfMcv  &fi*t> 

■■iHiWial  MUl  Ik  furM,  thtt  ill  na\x  ^td  Ulutfx«tt«oi«  u  via  ftr*  •  **>» 

WUh  raifpMfl  to  til*  At»^ftd)X,  lU  flnl  iMrCktu  li  "  A  '^  rrvnipnt  V^oD^UoA  of  P«t|iMi^^  vsMlttlil*  !«««•' 

irilli  til*  dtUlsiKi  wriil,  u^l  UMma  tMwUgBtUm  el  tb«  Fj^cifli -^tn  tbart^  «v«ir|r  u  ;  i^  pflMMbs  t*  ti' 


XljMiffBi  «r  Uia  flan^vbh  tiUuik,  lifdn^lag  «l«l»onl«  «la«lill«  if  tftolr  iiiiy«ittti  tCIMlU.  l«fM««,  «f»i««i  4%l  ^^ 


ft^aiif  <Mi<i«  itf  (MliroKMoMCil  ^  Qiis«ii  rt^tasr*  Ia  INI  U  tn 
tb«  Nar^  Asd  Land  IbfMf^  «Qd  piitlie  liDpK>Y<itii«nt»  An  %\ ' 
fftbt-M  ljluidb,ft|n««lbe«ftilkUiduii<?nt  ofitie  rroteotoptitf^  n' 

JlpyMdlxI?^  **Amvic*n  WltiiUng  lalnimli  In  Om  finite,'*  lodutlKi  fMo&bic  lUr 
liflineVt  of  oar  oomtawrv*.     Wlublitiic  If  otiiMttInt  ftnit  crtUttag  giKnUHt*  «n»  doBorUMMl ;  rt 
tblt  O^i  to  tl»4i  «r  4^iir  mtrcbMil  oiartoe,  ind  (o  the  «oii/lltliiii  of  Amvr^nui  «i«iHm  in  ibit 
AQd  (frtirtTiF*,  Find  iheir  wftnl^, 

III  I'  "f  Lbtt  [tVovi*,  H  «l.ll  c^nUltj  m  |i*p  of  ilic  Rtttidwirih^  iitd  < -^  ^c^aA  MUI  9». 

rtaic.;  rtrtditti  ur  itaruArv  It)  lliic  Huiitli  fsea«.  ra  ttia  rXdroitoij  nf  ^  motfi,  tz 


f  It)  iJhiiit^v 


It 


60^  Sereml  goad  Af  sues  wanted,  to  wbom  a  larfir  diicoum  will  be  mU^^ 


▲    COMPANION    TO    THB    "  LABCPLiaHTBR." 


VECXI 


VATGH 


AS  INTERESTING  AND  MORAL  TALE  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 


! 


Vnan  th«  *'  Lampliohtib  "  appeared,  the  reading  pablio  was  taken  bj  forprlM.  It  ma  an  orlriiial 
tiaatlon  in  literature,  and  wai  eafferlj  parobaeed  and  penued  with  an  ariditjthat  proved  the  anthor'e 
power  in  toaohixw  ttie  feelings.  Since  iliat  period,  althoof  h  manj  attempts  hare  been  made,  no  work  hai 
Been  written,  whfoh,  in  the  opinion  of  the  beet  jndgei  of  uterarj  merit,  if  ealoalated  to  aohioTe  inoh  me- 
eeea  aa  the  "  Watohmav.'*  It  ii  a  tale  of  real  lif^  and  liring  oharaotere— moral  and  chaste  in  its  tone,  and 
loltj  la  itiaspicatlons.  The  title  of  the  book  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a  storr  of  hnmble  life— a  plain,  on- 
twniflhed  narratiTe  of  the  distress  and  straggles  of  the  poor  and  lowlj  in  ^eir  battles  with  lift.  It  is  ee- 
Hitlalty  an  American  norel :  for  it  prores  that  in  this  coontrj,  to  the  possessor  of  talent,  indostr j  and  in- 
tegritj,  poverty  and  lowlj  birth  are  no  bars  to  advancement. 

of  the  eharaoters  are  exqoisitelj  portrajed  ;  espeoianT  those  of  Joseph  darter,  the  Citr  Watch* 

jenxT  Selbr,  the  Hooseless  Vagrant,  and  snbseqoentlj  the  wealthy  India  merchant— «nd  Illen,  the 

Watehman-s  child. 

Tho  mtm  it  chieflj  laid  in  the  city  of  New-Tork :  bat  it  changes  occaslonallj— Jost  oflen  enongh  to 
clve  seal  to  the  rolame— to  the  palmy  groves  of  India.  The  **  Watchman  "  will  be  a  wptikj  companion 
to  the  **  Lamplighter.'*  Those  who  have  read  one,  most  read  the  other— and  both  should  find  a  place  on 
the  shelves  of  every  Camily  library. 

Priee  for  the  ooo^plete  work,  handsomely  bound  in  one  volume,  cloth,  gilt,  is  ONE  DOLLAB  ft  copy 
<Hily.    Copies  of  the  above  work  will  be  sent  to  anv  person,  to  any  purt  of  the  United  States,  per  f    " 
■all,  free  of  postage,  on  their  remitting  One  Dollar  to  the  pablisher,  in  a  letter,  post-paid.    Published  i 
t»r  sale  by  / 


hedand 


B.  LONQ  &  BROTHER,  121  Nassan-strMt,  K.  7. 


,t«cA»l 


f 


JUBT  PDBLUHBD,  ▲  BEAUTIFUL  TINTSD  PORTRAIT  OF  MAYOR  WOOD, 
Ml  vp  in  Ui«  l>ig|Mt  It}  to  of  Art,  and  priatai  on  fin«  Paper,  anluUa  fur  preaerrioff  dOwr  in  At  Ik 

-'""'         PRICE  ONLY  12  CENTS. 

Tba  liradt  ivpplto4  on  llboral  tenna.    Ordcm  will  ba  nippHad  aeeordteg  to  ikcir  priority  of  ncspttn. 
m  oaaa  to  aaewa  oaily  inipiaaaiona,  wliiek  ara  alwaya  tlia  flnaat  and  tlio  boat. 

JTAlHEtl  ]IIAGKBAR.ll8Nw««8ii 


Stoatootypos  of  any  of  tba  Pnrtralta  pnblivbed  in  tbe  ORG  A  N,  fvill  be  nimlataad  to  any  of  ear  hrdkiti    ^ 
•A  raaaoiiabie  tecma,  wbieb  wlU  ba  made  known  on  application  to 

JTAinreS  IBLACKEAW,l»8Kifiia«r*l.t 


A  NEW  J  O  U  R  N  A  L  O  r  P  H  O  T  OaRAPBY. 

WILL.  BE  ISSUED^oSTrliE^         OF  MAY, 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOGEAPHI 

AND  THE 

CHARLES  A.  8EEE.Y,  A.M.,  EDITOB  AND  PBOPBIElili 

Tka  Javmal  will  be  promptly  mailed  on  the  lal  and  l(Mh  of  each  month.    $1  per  annnm,  iBwWlflijlM 
A«iureta,  S:4  Broadway,  New -York.  ^IW^, 


Edited  dy  Clergymen  of  the  City  of  Jl^tr-lVrft, 


Mad  OftabNabed  for  tbe  diltailon  of  lntetligrao«^  chiefly  Bndeplaatlcal  and  Relfsteos,  and  f» 
ila^ui  of  otir  i4>rd  Jeaui  Cbriat,  aa  uught  iu  the  Anetout  Creed*  and  the  Rnok  of  Common  Prayer, 


Is  Fubliflhed  every  Thurtday,  at  107  Fulton  Street 

bother  on  bonlnera  or  oiherwlae.  ahonld  be  addieased  to  the  Rot.  Jobi  Birbi 
grUtor  of  the  Chunk  Journal,  107  FuUon  Street,  yeto- York  CUf.  .  .«bI^ 

T£  R  MS  :— 111  the  United  Sutet»  T«ne«  Dollabb  a  ywir ;  lo  aervymen  of  the  Chafeh,Twol>eui»i  »"^ 
fllM,  Dioceaan  and  tieneral,  and  to  Candidatea  for  Holy  Ordfr»,  On  a  Dollar. 


%•  All  lettera,  whether  on  boplnera  or  oiherwlae.  ahonld  be  addieawd  to  the  Rot.  Jobi  Buar  Boffxii>J^'^ 
'  ■    "■  "    vmal,  107  Fulton  Street,  Nevf-York  Citf, 

liied  Sutet,  TnncB  Doll  abb  a  year ;  lo  Clervymen  of  the  ChnKb,Ti 

)ral,and  to  Candidatea  for  Holy  Ord«T»,  On  a  Dollar. 

ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

In  Orenl  Britain, inadranoe, $4,001  Iu  BriUnh  North  Amarlea, inadriPii, ^^ 

In  Wart  Indies,  (BilUah,)..        '^         5,00    Sunth  America,. *^      ^ 

Inltaly, I •»  0,0U  |  ^^^ 

X3^  Adt  penon  remitting  twenty  dollara  shall  reoetre  ten  coplea  of  the  paper  fw  one  year,iBalMI*"' 
lUf' r  quaasltlea  at  the  aame  rate.  ^    ^-.-i.-.  «««•■•*■ 

Sabeeribora  who  eiperlany  derire  RscBirra  to  be  aent  to  them,  will  pleaae  mentioa  the  ^l^f^^TItM,** 
•Moe,  and,  at  tbe  aame  time,  eneloM  a  Stamp  for  tb«  retvm  pootag^  Othervs  wh«i  rspram  *^*2^r i^MvlS^^ 
pleaae  eonaldw  their  reception  of  tbe  paper,  now  that  the  tU»B  St»trii  ban  bean  adopted,'  *""    .i.!^d!fi  Ha*"^ 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISINQ.— AMuareof  tenllBea,flnlinaertion,$l;eTeryBOlw<iatttliiiM»^<^^ 


WlAOHINISTSr  JOOJt^'  *®' 

■EBinEi  RitBiiE  %nnv, 

OF   MERIDEN,   CONN.,      .^^^^ 

Tkraa  and  a  half  hoars'  ride  firom  Ne«-York,  via  New- York  and  Mew-BaYen,  and  HiW  HaTsa  sa* 

■and,  or  Ihlny  minuiaa  ride  ftom  New-Baven  or  Baittord,  Mannfaclurtni  of  fiflKi 

ATHKS,  HAND  At  POWliK  PLANERS)  PKESSV"* 

all  other  kinda  of  Uechanlcal  Toola.  ^,     ^..^.^  i^g/am, 

MILL  6 M  « KlUa,  eiiAFTING,  HA NCERB,  Ac,  with  ample  Ibdllties  formaiDf  He«y  v^  r 
BYUhAlILIC  AMD  MI^iI^C  WACHIMURT  made  to  order.  .    .  v  .  im  »d  Fff^^Q 

ramam  s  Fat^nt  and  Improvrd  rkiuhJe-Acung  Lift  ana  l-t»rre  Fninp*.  Pto^e-Aftjf  *J»  "    ||tiifc«f ^ 
«M  Well  Pao«ps  of  all  eiaea,  and  ai  rnoKed  Air  e««ry  purpose  that  may  be  reHnind     r  aca  »««  «v 
■  ■anafbctnre  wo  guarantee  to  giva  ptr.ecl  satisfaction.    Any  further  iuii.nuktHin « bew'a  y  "''^^j^,  nm^ 
Addma,  XSBUXD  V  AGBXRI  OQIIPAIT,  W«t  9tamH 

Mew-Tork  Oflloa  tuA  Show  Boon,  IS  «•:«  llm^  mp.  of  FlaftU  •»  ■t*'^  Mav-Yaik. 


DWARF  AND  STANDARD  FRUIT  TREES, 

eaAPE  VINES,  STRAWBERBJES,  fte.  fto., 

OKNAMENTAL    TREES    AND    SHRUBS.    EVERGREENS,    ROSES,   &C. 

GABSIAOS  PAIS  TO  BOSTOH  AKB  HXW-70BK. 

-•••»• 

i.  IC  Watsom,  Old  Colony  Noraeriflo,  Plymontlk,  Mbm^  would  etU  attention  to  bit  large  and  flno  aanrtmcDt  of 
V  «ad  Fare  onMimoabil  Tree*  and  Shraba,  Vines,  BTergreeoe,  Roms,  Uodye  Planla,  fce.,  for  ibo  lawa,lBr'Ba«.  and 
BMCery«  Indudlttg  mnnjr  m«w  ▼ari«t<ee  now  off«^ed  for  the  flni  liiue  la  ibis  oouutry  A  fnll  deaorlpUve  prloed  oal»- 
fa»  is  now  read  v,  nod  will  be  Beat  gralb  to  any  Mtdreta.*  The  numeriea  aie  ariibin  tan  boon  of  Mew-Tork  bj  tba 
4  Colon/  and  Fall  River  routn ;  and  B.  M.  W.  takes  pleasure  in  announeiug  tbat  ib»  carriage  of  all  paakai^  will  in 
Dor*  be  paid  Ut  New-York  aa  well  ae  (o  Boston,  and  also  to  all  eutlons  iw  the  0. 0.  and  P.  R.  Railway.  Partlea 
out  pareba»lng  are  invited  to  srml  for  a  caOiliigue  beiore  purchasing  flaewbtre.  Persons  ab«»ai  purebatiag  laiga 
lancUira  of  young  iraea  and  sbrubs  for  maaaes,  bedges,  grOTea,  belts,  Ac,  at  low  pxieae,  an)  reftrred  to  oaiatogva, 
ft.  3  aadi. 

Atev  •  flne  oolleetlon  of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Pears,  Apple*,  Plnms,  CberrlM,  Peeeheo,  Apricots,  Neetannoi, 
linnoaj  Ifco.  Also,  Cnrran:s,  Grap<«,  Onoaebernvs,  Raspberriea,  Strawberries,  Rbnbarb,  Asparagus,  Neadbam'i 
fkM«  BlaefcbertT,  Caliivaied  HlKb-bURb  Rlarfcb«>ry.  Foreign  Grapes  lor  Vlnvriekr-airopg  piantK.  Nutr.,  Figs. 
iHllarn,  Molberrieii,  Ac,  in  Tarieiy.    Among  the  novaliies  are  the  Concord  Grape.  Fertile  of  Angers,  and  rartlle  of 

.and  other  Cnrranis,  (several  new  Pears,  Raspberries, and  also,  Pear,  Apple, Plan, Cberry,  Angora  Quinoa, 

Sb,  Paradise  and  Duncei  Hioeks. 
]^«neriptive  priee  oatalogoea  to  nny  addreaa. 

J.  &  C.  FISCHER 

MAlCUrACTCRBRS  OF 

FRENCH   GRAND   ACTION 


\\  w  ».«•. 


2*r.    ST  B-   »'.  4   10'.   AV. 


£0IMFIAN()-MTI8,WITrrimTT1INAllLK]tlini 

MANUFAOTORT  ANV  WARXROOM, 

No8.  243,  245,  247  ft  249  West  28th  Street 

Bftween  9tb  and  lOtb  Avenues,  SrSW*«TO&X 


J.  A  G.  FISCHER'S  PIAKOFORTES  hare  the  Tubs,  (which  is  Bapp<vrted  on  eentrca,)  tli« 
IfamktiJo  PtiATn,  the  Rsvibbkd  Bbidok,  and  all  m<Hlera  ImproTemenf a ;  and  forjtrvmm,  diir«- 
Itftty,  and  KUPiMO  in  tumb,  are  nnsarpaaaed.  They  are  made  of  thoroughly  leaaoned  n.  mihr^ 
lader  their  own  immediate  supervision,  and  warranted  to  atand  any  elimate.  / 

J/.  B. — Piano-ForUt  Repair^  Tuned,  and  t^iken  in  Exchange.  Oet 

lugtrntj  for  the  Purchase  ud  Sale  of  Inpraved  Breeds  #f  AniMaba 

OATTLB,  SHEEP,  SWINE,  POULTRY,  Ac, 

V«ehaaad  to  order  and  eateftilly  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  United  Butes,  for  wbieb  a  reasonable  aomadssl—  wll 
Is  fhsmr*    The  rollowinic  C^tock  can  be  fumisht^,  vis. : 

Tltoruttab-brvd  Short  Horn  and  Grade  Cattle,       Tborougb-br«4  Aldemey  Cattle, 
Po.        Ayrshire  i  faille.  Do.       Devons       do. 

Do.        South  D<twn  9beep,  Do.       Ootswold.  Oxfordabbna  or  lieieast^r  Sheep, 

Swiae  and  Ponltnr,  very  flae.  of  dUTerent  breeds.    Abo,  Fine,  wall-brokm  Devon  Working  Oaaa. 
AB  letters  post-paid  wili  be  promptly  attended  to.    Address, 

Mbb  94  tt  Sontli  Street^  ak«ve  Otb  ttveet^  PiiiladUlvklii 

HORTH  RWER  AfiBICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

NEAR  THE  JERSEY  FERRY; 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  AGRTGTJLTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  Pern- 
fiin  Qiiano,  at  %4A  for  $2000  lbs.,  Snper-I  bosphate  of  Lime,  Poudrette,  Plaster  foi  Land 
PiffpoMS,  Charcoal  Dost,  Bone  Sawing,  Turning  and  Ground  Mne,  ktu^  Ac, 

OBIFFINO  ft  BBOTHEB,  80  ConrUandt  St 

WaM^R  aai  6N«rtek  8lml%  Iti^Teik. 


THOUSANDS  OF  DELIGHTED  READERS,  AND  HUNDREDS  OF  OUR  BEST  GBITItS 


Now  add  their  tMiimoDy  to  Um 
'* Mrnettaeti,"  ''humor," 


ly  to  thf  "  oriflMllty,"  •^teantr,"  " 
'»  *« pathos,*'  and  "popularity/  of 


frMhnaa^"  <*  briUianey,"  vradaMa."  "|«ialitr.* 


t  "tUi 


II 


Hear  tha  teatlmoiiy  of  tha  Praia.   A  Cnr  liilar«xtraeu  from  many  lonf  notkaa : 


"  *  Star  Papan*  hara  takan  •  ranga  as  wlda  aa  tha  awaep 
of  tha  wrltar*a  great  Intallaet,  or  the  Umltleaa  aphare  of  hto 
wonderftil  Amey.'*— Xocib««tcr  Dailp  AnuricMu 

'*Thoae  who  haya  not  read  theie  p«para  hare  an  on- 
taitad  pleaaare  to  epjojt  the  fhiltion  <n  which  we  envy 
tham."— Home  SmtmeL 

!»'*  Preah  and  sparlillnf  with  eonnUry  dewa,  and  fragrant 
with  eonntry  air,  there  ii  no  ferer  in  these  p^»ers— cool 
and  bradng  to  the  splrlt-^hey  are  joat  the  rcMing  for  a 
sultry  Bommer's  day/*— CUco^  Dailp  Journal, 
m**  We  welcome  thia  book  aa  a  thing  of  beauty  that  abaU 
be  a  Joy  foreTcr.**— iVl  V.  IndtptTUUnL 
f  "'  These  papeia  are  brilliant,  racy,  and  entenainlag,  emi- 
4ieiitly  chaiaeteriatle,  and  ftiU  of  striking  thoughts,  tersely 
and  happily  expressed.**— iV.  Y,  Observer, 
»**  Mr.  Beeeher*a  enthnslaam  finds  full  rent  In  tha  aocnas, 
«eoapatlona,  and  incidents  of  oonntiy  lUh,  and  he  indl- 
eatsa  soureea  of  eoloymenti  which  to  a  mind  less  ftrUle 
in  expadlsoU  would  rarely  occur,*'— Journal  qf  Com. 

**tha  most  deiigbtftil  reading  we  haTe  met  with  fai  a 
twelvemonth  is  contained  in  Mr.  Beeeher'a  Star  Papers." 
^-Albanf  Evening  JoumaL 

**»  is  J  ust  tha  Tolnma  to  take  with  you  to  the  counter  and 
read  In  the  dolce/ar  m*nte  of  a  cummer's  day.**— Times. 

**  There  la  a  freshness  and  acniaUty  about  them  that  we 
like,  and  tha  eameatneaa  and  inaplration  that  breathe  in 
tham  cannot  fUl  to  reaeh  the  heart  and  da  good  wherever 
read.**— Ihf/fato  Daily  Courier. 


**  There  Is  a  oontinnal  chaace  ef  sabjset  sad  tf  qrii^ 
from  grars  to  gay,  from  U^ctf  to  sevem  Is  Wi(tti 
bdok  is  calculatad  to  give  pleaaure  to  sil^iaftffBrfnb 
many,  and  olEmoe  to  none."— iVew-Fsrt  Ctm.  lie. 

*^  Hia  pagca/lneiy  alternate  betweea  humor,  fUtaai 
aeathetic  diseusaien.  Flashes  of  ftu  soddsalj  (hm  « 
tfom  azqulaita  daaerlptlMia  of  rwal  sesnsry  or  ftrntti 
pansiTe  leflecUon."— J^^.  Y.  Trihuu. 

*"  We  hare  had  the  aatiaChetiott  of  leadlBK  tUikMki 
whole  bleaaed  evening,  and  we  fooad  it  mm  My 
packed  with  fresh  and  beautiful  thoughU,  plfsiaitftsiiB, 
genial  humor  and  rich  aaggeatioaa,drawi  frntkiWT 
fountains  of  nature,  than  any  bock  wo  hsTolitA  vir 
many  months.*'— S>r»n{;^eM  Daity  ReyuUieen. 

*"  in  the  work  belbre  ua  we  hare  a  Utann^m^^ 
which  ersry  one  may  partake  with  plaasan  and  pnlL*- 
SL  Louis  Rep^Ucan. 

*'  The  book  is  hartaag  a  rery  exteasire  wle,  lattiar 
one  who  can  find  time  wlU  eqfoy  the  laxsfy  of  i(i(C» 
aaL** Albany  Arguo, 

*'  Wa  hare  laid  aalde  the  rolome  fl>r  oir  pmp^ 
and  blue  water,  aommar  experiences.  No  tailw  iM 
erer  make  a  summer  poeket  that  will  ao(  bold  b,niit 
pocket  that  wlU  hoU  it  ahould  be  emptrof  k  Aiii 
artists  might— or  might  not— siy,  it  bass  P»-Bi|i"* 
odor."— Congre^o/toiia/isf. 

^Thasa  *  papers'  are  gems  of  the  ihst  wttor  dma 
the  llrat  magnitude."— 2^(k  WeeUn  CkrittimiM, 


FIFTEENTH   THOUSAND   NOW   READY. 

One  elegant  Itmo.  rolume.    Price,  $1  25.    Single  eopiea  aent  by  mall,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  priee.  For  Hie* 
ataambaata  and  railroada,  and  by  all  hookaallera,  • 

A  THOUSAND  AGBNTS  WANTED  for  thia  beat  selUng  Book  eztanL 

J.  0.  DBBT,  PnblUktt,  No.  119  Naaaaa  StrMt,  NcvTai 
%«  PublUhen  of  Nawapapera  gtring  thia  adrartiaamant,  entire,  one  Inaartlon,  will  raoatrs  a  copr  ef  tbh  tookW 
aau,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  marked  paper. 

FOR  BOSTON,  VIA  NEWPORT  AND  FALL  RIVER. 

Byltha  aplandid  and  auparlor  ataamers  « Metropolis,**  **  Bb] 
apMd,  particularly  adapted  to  the  narigation  of  Long  Island 
Old  Colony  Railroad,  a  diatanee  of  53  mUea  to  Boatoo,  only. 

Leare  Pier  Mo.  3,  N.  R.,  near  the  BatUiry. 

The  ate         ""  ' 
touching 
days,  at  4  o'clock  r.  m.,  touching  at  Newport  each  way. 


tplre  State,"  and  "Bay  State,"  of  grsit  ttwi^^"* 
Sound,  running  in  oonaestioa  with  tbt  Pdt  wum 


j^eSTV  nor  nu.  a,  n.  n.,  uvht  cuo  j»«fc»vrjr. 

The  ateamcr  BAY  STATE,  Captain  Thomas  J.  Jewett,  on  Mondaya,  Wadnaadays,  and  Fridsrs,  st  9  oM  r^ 
QChlng  at  Newport  each  way.    The  steamer  METROPOLIS,  OaptWm.  Brown,  on  Tuesdaji,nuindi;i) «  BOT- 
_iys,  at  4 o'clock  p.  m.,  touching  at  Newport  each  way.  .      -^ -i 

"  These  stsamara  are  fitted  up  with  commodioua  state  rocoos,  and  every  arrangement  for  the  vwAtj  mdogiWBw 
tha  pamengers,  who  are  aflbrded  by  thia  route  a  night*B  rest  on  board,  and,  on  arriral  at  FiO  ^'^,iJ'^Z«Z. 
Steamboat  train,  reaching  Boaton  early  on  the  following  morning,  or  may  remain  on  board  sad  tsto  »  ««*""^ 


dation  train  at  0^  a  h.,  and  reach  Boston  about  8M  A.  m.  "  '  ..  ^.^^ 

A  baggage  master  is  attached  to  each  ateamer,  who  recelTcs  and  tickets  the  baggage,  and  ieoHi|Maw>  uioins  w 

its  deati  nation. 
A  stpsmer  runs  In  connection  with  this  Uns  to  and  f^om  ProTidance,  daily,  except  Sundifa 


THE  AmERICAN  SOLDIER. 


CRAWLBrS  MILITARY  MENTOR,  FOR  1855. 
CONTENTS. 


The  New  MUItia  Law,  introduced  by  Brlgade-M^or  Caeka,  and  named  during  (ha  last 
tlnguished  Military  Mci|  ;,Straet  Pirlng,  Battalion  and  olhar  Morementa  rf^quisi'a  in  Fbradsijif 


»--JS 


Now  Ready-^Ofdan  Solicited. 


copies,  90  oaati.    A  liberal  diacount  to  agents  and  othan. 

JOHN  ORAWLET  ft  Oa.Prt>U*«*»WlOB*,».i- 


WRITING  TABLES  OF  IW  MTRUOTION. 

WALLING  k  HEDCES^  No.  252  Niitk  AreMne, 

^9  BOW  manitftotiuliig  and  offer  for  Mia  a  new  aitiele  in  the  nimitnro  line,  combining  the  deek,  table  and  «hai« 
■**•  anytUng  erer  before  oObred  to  the  pubUo,  being,  when  doeed  up,  a  fknoy  centre  table,  and  when  opened, 
»  «iBliloned  arm  ehair,  wHh  desk  and  writing  materiaU  complete,  the  opening  or  closlDg  of  which  requirea  bat 
■•  aeeond.  Thia  nniqne  piece  of  fumltnre  most  aoon  come  Into  general  use,  as  It  is  well  adapted  te  the  parlor,  tba 
Ittkiff-room,  library,  offloe,  acbool-rooma,  eourt-rooma,  council  ohambera,  legialatire  halla,  for  atadenti,  reporten^ 
B^  Th«  examination  of  the  artide  by  adlacemiag  pabllo  la  parttcolariy  aoUdled.  The  trade  aapplied. 
K.  B. — Patent  ri^t  secored.  Jnne,  ly. 

BRADY'S   NATIONAL   GALLERY, 

859  Jf  JKO«tfJ91f%tf  1%  Over  Thotnps^n^s  SoMotn: 

This  splendid  eetabllehment  has  recently  added  to  it  a  department  for  the  production  of  Pbotographa,  either  Ltfb 
(MUnet  or  Miniature  dzee.  Colored,  they  supply  the  place  of  Postraite  in  Oil,  and  Minlaturea  on  Irory.  Copies,  bj 
lb»  Photographic  and  Daguerreo^pic  process  taken  in  a  style  of  surpaMlng  excellence. 

THE  GALLERY,  OPERATING  AND  DRESSING  ROOMS  are  upon  oae  floor,  thus  aSbrding  a  eouTtnlence  t* 
Mluiu  rarely  met  with. 

]>ai:iieireotyT>ea'aet  in  Lockets,  Pins,  Seals,  Rings,  and  Plain  and  Fancy  Cases. 

Visitors  to  tne  city  are  requested  to  call  at  his  establishment,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  pnrdiaelog  or  not. 

^ m.  B.  BRADY 

FOR    SALE. 

% 

MT  FARM,  sp<m  whkh  I  redds,  in  the  County  of  Prince  William,  adjoining  the  town  of  BrsntfTllle,  eoa- 
MlBlBg  about  490  ACRES,  and  distant  about  S|  miles  ftom  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad.  The  Soil  Is  sf  a» 
Manisied  red  &ee  stone,  in  a  flne  state  of  cultivation,  a  portion  of  it  haTlng  lately  had  an  application  of  flAy  bnshds 
mi  line  to  the  acre.  This  farm  has  upon  it  Timber  soffleient  for  its  support,  is  watered  by  the  streams  of  Cedar  and 
aiaty  Run,  contains  aboat  100  acres  of  the  finest  Meadow  land,  and  poaseeses  inexhaustible  beds  of  the  red  andgray 
•••  aloae  of  the  finest  quality ;  also  a  Copper  mine  beliered  to  be  Tduabls.  The  improTsments  are  a  good  DWBLL- 
DfO  HOUSE,  Kitchen,  and  all  other  neoeesary  Out-Houses,  Including  Granary  and  lee-House ;  also  an  Apple  Orchaid^ 
■■mbering  about  175  yoong  trees,  and  a  Peach  Orchard,  of  about  76  young  trees  of  sdected  flrult,  beddea  a  variety 
cf  other  improved  fruits.  The  location  of  the  Dwelling  Is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  healthiest  in  the  oonntry.  The 
psttpoaed  Railroad  from  Brook's  Station,  on  the  Potomac  Road,  to  the  Junction  of  the  Orange  and  Manalaas  Roads,  It 
■  supposed  wUl  run  by  Brentsvllle,  which,  when  made,  will  render  these  quarries  of  free  stone,  as  well  as  the  Copper 
~'~  1,  very  valuable.    Beddes  the  inducements  this  property  presents  to  the  Agriculturalist  and  Capitalist,  to  a  per- 


•SBi  wishing  to  combine  the  pursuits  of  a  profesdon  with  those  of  a  Ikrmer,  this  Arm,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
CSounty  Seat,  ofibrs  peculiar  advant«««s.    The  fhrm  will  admit  of  being  divided  Into  lots    I  would  be  willing  to  es- 
skange  It  for  property  In  Alexandria  or  Washington  City. 
1>«^'M  tC  jl.  HIOOZ. 


PARKER    &    BROWNE,    MANUFACTURERS3 

Nos.  20  and  22  COMBCBRCB  8TREBT, 

■g.  1  yr.)  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.        (Beiwem  B$dford  and  BUeck^  St*,,  NBWTOBK. 

» ■'  ■     — 

S.  E.  PAEKHTJEST'S 

PATENT  BURRING  MACHINES. 

Tbs  subscriber,  who  Is  the  inyentorof  the  BURRINO  JUAOBINES  ^lii^h  are  attached  t» 
Machines,  intorms 

WOOLLEH  AHi)  COTTON  XAHUFACTUBBBS 

Ikat  he  baa  faicreased  facilities  for  manuftetnrlhg  superior  Burring  Machines,  and  likewise  for  fieeond  Breakers.  In 
•Mitianto  wfalen,  manuftctorers  who  prder  the  metal  cylinder,  Invented  by  J.  L.  Tuttle,  may  be  supplied  wltk 
Hhm  at  short  notice. 

The  subscriber  Is  giving  his  personal  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  thess  Madiines,  which  he  has  not 
^■M  heretofure. 

The  legal  right  for  bulld<ng  these  Madiines  is  in  the  subscriber. 

Orders  sddressed  te  Hatbs  k.  Binnni,  Ne.  90  Beaver  Street,  wUl  nset  with  prompt  attentlea. 

0.  B.  PABXHinUR. 
lisv  Yed[,  JsBUuy  17,  UM.  Wb>tt 


SHPER  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  MANIM 


Bab  the  plaasure  of  announcing  to  his  former  patrons  and  other  fiurmers  whe  nay  viiti 
uaprove  their  Soils,  that  he  has  during  the  past  year  succeeded  in  manuiactariDgfraBA* 
Qas  Works  around  the  cicj,  a  superior  quality  of  Sulphate  of  ''Ammoaia,"  in  Isiseqai^ 
U^  and  he  is  novr  prepared  to  furnish 

C.  B.  De  Boi^B  Super  Phosphate  of  Lune, 

taghijr  charged  with  ** Ammonia,''  which,  from  experiments  made  by  scmpuloos  ^P*""* 
tors,  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  valuable  element  in  all  kinds  of  Oxgviic  ^  An- 
flcial  Fertilizers.  Pub.ic  State  Agricultural  Societies,  and  dittinguisfaed  ^■""•"^"jJI 
experiments  the  past  season  with  his  preparation  side  by  side  of  Peruvian  GuiDoaodoOff 
ooncentrated  Manures,  with  universal  success — detailed  accounts  of  these  will  b|JJ^j°| 
placed  before  the  public  for  examinatioo.  The  proprietor  is  working  for  fatare  ssdWag 
reputation,  and  begs  to  a-tsure  his  friends  that  he  will  spare  no  pains  or  efforts  to  miM^W 
package  of  **  Super  Pho^tphate"  bearing  his  name,  just  what  it  purports  to  b& 

To  av  lid  imposidon  or  deception  being  practised,  henceforth  all  packages  will  beditfiMft 
Marked,  "  G.  B.  De  Burg's  Na  1,  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime.*' 

Pamphlets,  with  instructions  for  use,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  tt 

C.  B.  De  Burg,  Sole  Profrtetob, 

tc  WHUAlUBUBeH,  L0KG  ISLMD,  IBV-ntt 

HERRiKG  jtco-'s  FiRB  &  mmuMm 


The  andenlabU  crldNnee  of  the  ■upttHorItT  of  Stfet  mmiteetttred  by  the  tuliieribcn  U  knovi  *--—--.  ^-^ 
by  a  dlKriminarliiff  pnbiie,  who  are  amured  that  all  Safcv  made  and  aoM  by  ibnn  or  Uioir  aaihoHscd  «""**" 
«qaal  to  the  b*at,  and  fiptrlor  to  aomo  of  tho  aianf  which  hava  paaa»  d  ihrouKh  the  fi«ry  ordeal  for  <1^«  i***^  irL« 
M  pabllahed  and  eomiBeiiiMl  upoo  by  the  prcaa  of  the  Untied  SUtef.  They  are  aecorvd  with  the  edebfitMiu«'i^ 
PATBN r  PO  WDISR  PROOr  M H:iC«*<ho  eab'crtbera  belo«  the  palenieea  by  parehaae.  ^u^^akti 

ltiaflreoer«llylt"OwnaUotwrf*'  loor/d  thai  the  pmprietnr<«  placed  thi«  Smie,iD  enmpetWaB;rtn«o"r^ 
efhera.  at  the  W()RLD*S  PAIR,  LONDON,  In  tf»l.  placing  wtthln  U  ONR  THOUSAND  1>^I'I'A^J'Vf2i^ 
a  r«>ward  to  noy  who  oouid  open  the  Safts  bar.  not  one  o'  iheoperairn  was  found  aufllctentty  fUMJa  ^.*f*JJS. 
picking  to  piek  the  lock  or  open  the  Safr— thf  money  mnalntKl  secure  for  forty  flre  daye.  At  thedcea  «"*'*'^ 
Hon  the  Jn-y  on  Sufei  and  L'»c  §  very  Jaitly  awaded  ii*para<e  mKlala  fbr  ihi*  Safe  and  L«*,  •*'j*J.^  ,iJr 
•eaapanvl  with  tne  one  awarded  for  the  aame  patenra  at  the  >Vorid'a  BxhlbMon  in  New-York,  ta  ^'^^'^^ 
■     They  can  be  bad  of  the  propneton  or  their  agenta  In  moat  of  the  diloa  In  the  UnLied  Statei  tad  C«aM# 

SILAS  e  HEERINO  k  Ce^,  Pateateei  aad  HaaRfiMtmrt,  cer.PlMfcVilerfi&,f-T* 

N.  B.»Pnrob8a«n  waatlog  the  Patent  Champion  Salb  ttaenld  aee  ibn»  tt  betra  hia  oaawvpn  *^^i^ 
nana  othera  Lelug  geunloe.  &  C.  H.  *  Co.  """^ 


nmmiiyiy^ 

€ontinnea  the  manafhetare  of  TaxTiciL  a,«id  HoatxoifT&L  Dortba  A'-Tiito  Lirr  awd  ^■®*  ?"*'*' ??Jii*d,  eW* 
LiPT  AifD  Poaoa  Panr*.  of  aH  aiz««.  adapted  fnr  every  altiiatioD  where  large  or  aaiail  qnutitie«  an  req  ^^^^i, 
teom  their  simple  eoDitruciloQ  for  repairs  and  Hxaminatioa,  comUined  w«th  hia  late  *IPP">'*°*J^'*|.  gA«i' 
proipma,  are  ftaperlor  to  every  other  form  of  Pomp  lh*t  h%«  yet  ever  been  oonstmcted  for  ''***"JJrjJJL  jnii<«>if 
water  Siatioaa,  raQri<*ries  «rHwerte^  P4p«r  MUia,  Ste«m*xmts  Rhle«.  Water  Rial*,  PampiM  ""SiSn-ritofi; 
Flra  Engines,  fcc  .  fc«. ;  C««te«i  and  Well  Pnmpa;  Horae  Powen;  Water  Wbe«ito;  Le«ih«r  B?*";,  "Jl  gSialk 
Wftiq^U  OASt,  and  Copper  Pipoa;  CuaT  Inoji  FouNTMaa,  of  rartotta  alsea  and  pattenUiUd  an  oh 


Any  ither  InformatlnM  eheerAillr  given,  and  a  mil  gnamntee  clren  In  giro  perfrct  saUffflietlra.   Ad        ^ 
MM  IM,  Maridnn  Maehine  Co^  West  Meriden,  Oenn.    See  Meriddn  Machine  Oo.*s  AdrertlfaaMat. 


FAR] 


Tbe  Xiieb%  Manufacturing  Oompany 

rs  now  ready  to  supply  ouitomer^  with  their  lUPftOVBD  POUDRBTTE.  They  oia  aasaie  «U  those  who  may  d»- 
f«  ^9  1M»  i^  thu  Ui«y  BnaBufiutuxe  this  arUela  \a  eaeh  a  way  that,  while  It  destroys  the  odor,  it  also  ooaoentntce  tn4 
i  entire  every  reriUising  element  of  the  best  quality  uf  night  soil.    The  Company  also  manuraciore  and  sell  hff 


HP  poiaad  a<i  arcie  e  rw>m  night-soil  as  conoenttated  ae  the  pacest  guano.   It  eao  be  used  as  oonTenieotly,  and  Is  as  Oree 


■oonany  diMcreeahle  qu-Ulty  as  the  Pondreite;  only  requiring  Inereased  care  in  securing  it  temporari^  froA  tlie 

iaAer  roou  oi  the  gennlnatlog  plant.    The  terms  en  wbioh  the  Oompany  agree  to  furnish  the  Pondrette  are  as  follows  : 

¥n»  bt»l.,  ^ ;  two  do.,  S3,ft0 ;  three  do.,  $6 ;  Are  du,.98 ;  six  do.,  •9,50.    They  will  sell  at  the  rate  of  $1,50  per  bhl  anf 

-imoatj  ezoeedlng  six  bWs ,  delivered  on  board  any  vessel,  or  at  any  place  In  the  oily  of  "     •--'  _....--.  v    .. 

Lpemeu    They  will  mIso  s«*1I  It  in  bulk  at  the  (tecory  near  the  Conneotleut  Bf  ver.  or  put  It  < 

.Jpen^-el^ht  oents  per  bushel,  for  a  less  quantity  than  one  hundred  bushels,  or  at  $1,50 

CKzeiiian  oontaiuing  directions  for  use,  dEC.,  will  be  forwarded,  fwe  of  postnge,  to  any  wl 


atj  ezoeedlng  six  bbls ,  delivered  on  board  any  vessel,  or  at  any  place  In  the  city  of  Hartford,  without  mrthsr 
nrw ...  „. .. .. ..  W...U  .. .._  ^.,.J. J f.-f /,.  onboard  of  TesseUorscaw* 

)  per  barrd. 
who  wish,  by  addressing 

LIEBIG   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Xat  Hartfori,  Afrit  l«,  18SI. 

AU  otdan  will  naaiT*  prompt  alMntlaB. 

BBxraw  o&MSTiin,  Agt.  &.  ac.  oe. 

B<ut  Harffhrt,  April  H,  186& mtftt, 

FIRST   PREMIUM 


MANnFAOTUBED  BT 

STEINWAT  ft  SONS. 


.8.  A  8.  rospeetraSy  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  splendid  assortment  of  semJ-grnd  and  square  Plane 
Voate«venbraaiug  every  styK  ftom  6  1  •4  to  7  IS  octaves,  and  from  ihe  plain,  round-coraersd  Piano  to  the  most  richly  . 
earned.  In  eonieqaenod  or' the  eonstmctlon  of  their  seml'grand  Piano-Fortes,  all  ihe  treble  strings  running  parallel 
wlfeb  the  kers,  whloi  givei  to  thf  striogs  as  well  as  the  soundlDg-board  a  greater  mounding  power,  the  tone  ooasbinas 
the  power  of  a  grand  PUno  with  the  sweetness  of  a  square.  The  touch,  on  aooount  of  the  superior  action  need,  is  eC 
great  elastieitv,  an  las  pie  iiant  to  the  infant  plaf  eras  to  the  greatest  professional  artist;  ihelr  durability  la  nnsot- 
pa^aed,  aad  they  are  w<irraated  to  staud  any  dlmato,  In  conaequenco  of  an  additional  double  cross  Iron  braelng: 

Tlu  tmu  ia  nokUr,  richer,  and  greater  thati  in  any  other  Piano,  1.  On  aecouat  of  having  four  bridges  on  the  sounA- 
log-board  losiead  of  two.  t.  The  upper  half  of  tho  Piano  havinur  three  strings  to  a  note  instead  of  tw^  8^  The  soubA. 
ing-board  being  like  that  in  a  xraud  nearly  twice  as  large  as  in  any  othor  square  Piano. 

As  apt>of  of  thes'iperiorlty  of  their  Pianos,  S.  At  S.  ouly  ne<«i  to  state  ttiat  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechaoio^  FaS^ 
held  in  Washintccon  City,  they  were  unanimously  awarded  the  First  Premium,  In  both  clasf>e8,  (seml-grand  uid  two- 
sfertnged,)  over  idl  competitors,  among  whom  were  the  most  distinguished  makers  ftom  Boston,  New- York,  PbUa> 
Mphia,  ani  B  dtim-jre. 

Ia  sddition  to  this,  they  have  received  the  highest  and  most  flattering  testimonials  flrom  the  greatest  sod  best  musleM 
Meats  through  the  United  States,  prononnclng  their  Instraments  superior  to  any  other.  Being  thus  eaoonraged* 
BTBiffWAr  ft  Sons  f'ol  eoiifldeot  that  their  Piano-Fortes  are  not  excelled  by  thoee  of  aoy  other  maker,  and.  therefore^ 
lavito  purchaiers  and  debars  to  call  aad  examine  (br  themselves.  Kvery  Piano  is  warranted  to  give  entue  satlsAie- 
ttoo,  ec  the  purtshase  mon^y  returned. 

TO  FARMERS,  GARDENERS  &  FRUITISfS. 

Tev  sat  not  afford  to  be  Ignorant  of  tho  contents  of  the  following  volumes : 

1.    SCHENCK'S  QARDENER8'  TEXT   BOOK. 
taotilnlnii:  full  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Kitchen  Garden.    Priee,  60  cents. 

II.     COLE'S     AMERICAN     FRUIT     BOOK. 
A  nest  eOBiplete  manual  for  the  Fruit  Grower.    30th  thousand.   Price,  50  cents. 

III.    COLE'S  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 
Aa  ianluable  book  for  every  Farmer.    33d  thousand.    Priee,  pO  cents. 

IV.    BRECK'S    BOOK    OF    FLOWERS. 
The  nost  eomplete  work  published  on  the  cultivation  of  Flowers.    Priee,  75  ceuta 

V,     DADO'S     MODERN      HORSE     DOCTOR. 
iTeiy  niB  who  owns  a  hofse  should  own  this  celebrated  work.    8th  thonsind  now  rea  ly.    Pricey  f  1. 

VI.     LEUCHARS  ON   HOT  AND  QREEN    HOUSES. 
VMr  eoaatniellsD,  heating,  and  ventilation.    Price,  f  L 

Vnblitbed  by  YOBST  P.  YBWaTV  db  CO., 

117  ITaalilaffteR  Street  B«at«M. 

Cr  For  Mis  al  an  Book  and  Seed  Stores.  IH^. 


HEW-TOBK  AJXD  ERIE  BAILBOUI. 

Ob  and  aftw  Uondaif,  ll«j  U\h,  leOSi  uid  nntU  ftorther  notke,  PaiMBger  Tnfau  wlU  Imv*  Pter,  IM  «r  tatt 
Street,  m  foIUme»  vis : 
Dvtaamm  ExprntM,  at  0.00  A.M.,  for  Dunkirk.  Bottaim  Exntset,  «t  0.00  A.  M.,  fiv  SoAdeb 

Mail,  at  8.15  A.  M ,  for  Dunkirk  and  Bnflklo  and  tntennediate  SuUona.  Paeeengen  by  (his  IMbvH  mn 
0tw  night  at  Owego,  and  proceed  the  next  momfng. 

KocKLAXD  PAiauoBB,  at  3.00  P.  M.,  <fh>mfoot  of  Chambera  Street,)  Tia  Plennost,  Ibr  Siilbn^  ni  taMBri* 
tiatloaa. 

Wat  PAsemon,  at  4.00  P.  M.,  for  Newbnrg  and  OtlariUe,  and  Intennedlate  Statlona. 

Ni«HT  ExPKSsa,  at  5.80,  P.  H^  for  Dnnkf rk  and  Bnfhlo. 

EvioxAMT,  at  0.00  P.  M.,  for  Bankirk  and  Bvffalo  and  intermediate  BlBlIonr. 

Wat  XzrxKse,  at  7.80  P.  M..  fbr  Dunkirk  and  Buflolo,  and  intermediate  St«tfon». 

OH  StnrDAT,  OHLT  OVS  E^BESS  TRAIK,  AT  6.30  P.  BL 

neae  En^reu  Trains  connect  at  Elmlra,  with  the  Elmtra  and  Niagara  Falla  Railroad,  Ibr  !nigmMi;«M» 
and  DnnkirK  with  the  Lake  Sbore  Railroad  for  Clereland,  Cindnnatl,  Toledo,  Detroit,  ObSeiigio,  ftc,ui«ttV 
elBH  aplendid  fteamen  Ibr  all  porta  on  Lake  Erie. 

D.  C.  McCAXJiUM,  GenaU  Bif^ 

THE  U.  S.  MILITARY  ARGUS. 

Tbla  old  and  popular  Journal,  pnbUabed  at  05  Fulton  Sneet,  coalinuea  its  usual  int-neatSng  Biatter,  amlieiiMr 
aeotod  fritti  the  MlUitaiy  la  all  parts  of  the  UnUed  States,  ▼olnasinoua  oorrcq>ond0nce  tkom  aM  psitsrftN  oia, 
■sleeted  matter,  misoaUanjr,  Ac,  Ae. 


WM.  DILLON,  Assifitsnt  Editor. 


JOHN  CRAWLEY,  Editor  and  Proprntor. 


MERRY'S     MUSEUM, 

AND 

01V£     DOLI^Aa    A    Y£AR»    IN    ADTAIfCE* 

This  work  has  been  so  long  before  the  Pnblio,  that  they  are  able  to  Judge  of  its  Bifrilii<M'^ 
irid*-fiv^ead  popolarity  is  well  known. 

»  sua  popular  JuTonUe  periodleal  haa  reeeiTod  a  alaeeie      *<  If  you  want  to  instrnet  your  (^QdnuiMnV  v^J? 
weleome  Ihxn  Young  America  for  aeTeral  Tean,  and  la  weU   ligenUy,  make  thla  Uta«  work  a  rsgatar  Tiriior  » j^ 
aaited  Ibr  the  pulposeefMr  which  It  is  designed.    Id  ■.---. 


nw»7,  myuti^  m»u  mm>^  tutu  i/vvh  ui  its  BcivuMuua  muu  wnipiuu 

aitlcles  shows  a  pure  moral  taate."->^«te  York  TW^une. 

«  No  better  periodical  U  Issued  IWnb  the  pws.'^^Moii 
CkmaiyQaUonaUtL 

**Thls  work  for  children  is  the  most  popular  periodical 
pabtlshed.**— iSyracuM  Journal. 

<"  Like  aU  of  its  predeoesson,  a  gem  of  iU  kind."— Aratik- 
«r»  Wuily  PotL 

**  One  which  ought  to  be  read  bj  erury  boy  and  gM  hi 
America."— JStfptcMMiafi. 

'*  Unsurpaaiod  by  anything  in  ita  line.**—  UUaa  TImMoUt. 
';  ftmd  of  am 


^'A  perpetual 
XoteeU  Journal  and  Oourier, 

'*It  has  long  been  a  fkrorite  among  the  Ultle  folks.**— 
JK  Y.  BaptUi  B^cordor, 

**Thls  old  favorite  of  the  flreslde  is  as  IhU  of  interssUng 
ftorlea  aa  cTer.**— Ztoy  Book, 


•*The  beet  of  an  the  tribe;  m  rick  sad  isfij»«»»- 

«"  Then  are  sereral  works  PbUU>^ ^%SS2 
ellt  of  the  young,  but  this  is  the  best  of  sU.'^^«»"*" 
Co.  JoumaL  ^  .      .    i,.,<«iiimf- 

"  The  finest  magailBe  In  the  Ualoe  w  J"'«— *"^ 

"  It  is  a  eontinuation  of  the  «W«i»i*'!IS »sb 
adne,  so  weU  remembered  by  ^^L^i^Jc^Sa^ 
acreeable  companion  of  their  yPotkW  ds7*^^«*^ 


*' Decidedly  the  moat  populsr 
eA/*'-OaroUna  BepubUoain.  ihsu  say  oft* 

^•Nearer  to  our  staadaid  of  pirftcdflo  tkia  snj 
work.*«-*OMe  CUppm',  _^  «inibk  «» •* 

-I  know  not  where  to  look  l>r»»»«^***'' 
booka.**— £m>.  J.&a  AVbdKL 

Terms*— One  Doixar  a  year,  in  Adtanoe ;  Four  Copies,  Thrbs  BozxAat. 

The  Publishers  and  Proprietors  of  this  work,  and  also  of  the  Motrcr's  HAOAznrx,  •» 

(StephihT.AiJ^* 

JlsAAcaSr«A«J 
(joHif  N.  BrsABK*. 

AU  oommnnioations  should  be  addresnd—  _  ^ 

•.  T.  ALMMf  &  00., 

116  Naisait  Sntiw,  IR^  i«»- 


BOAROMAir,  eilAY  «  00.*$ 

)LGE  CIMPINA  imCIMBNT  FIINO-FORTBS. 


ALBAirr,  N.  Y. 


Jsmofi  G.  ICaader, 
Wm.  B.  Dempstsr, 
MarotMk. 


TWENTY  YEARS*  experience  as  Piano-Forte  manufacturers,  with  the  thousands  of  our  pianoi  gcatt^ 
«d  throughout  the  United  States,  Canadas,  South  America,  Mexico  and  Europe,  gires  us  oonfidoioe  t*- 
Uflnre  it  unnecessarj  for  us  to  speak  of  their  superiority. 

We  therefore  confidently  refer  to  the  following  distinguished  musicians,  who  hare  oheerfullj  f 
eir  written  testimony,  in  their  favor,  to  that  of  hundreds  of  others : — 

Jenny  Llnd,  Mauriee  Strakosch,       Jules  Benedict,  Catharine  Hayes, 

Sir  George  soiart,        KateLoder,  Charles  G robe,  Cbarlee  Halle, 

fi.  &  Ooleman,  Joseph  Burke,  Riohard  Hoffman,     A.  H.  Wood, 

From  the  numerous  notices  we  have  received,  we  select  the  following: 

fwow.  H.  B.  CoLniAir.  ihs  didi/ncuUhed  Pianist  and  Thtner,  wHtet  otJoUotM :   **I  cont.- _._, 

lay^  Planoe  as  brilliant  and  as  powerful  in  tone  as  any  Pianos  I  have  ever  met  with ;  and  I  peg  to  mVj  t»  iu — -,- 
mt  fenUenwh  that  their  Pianos  po8»«s9  a  qiuuitv  wMch  is  very  rardv  found  in  those  ofothm'  manufactfurertt  vw., 
UT  ov  xnnMO  »  tumb  roa  an  sxtraordiii art  lksqth  of  too.  I  remain,  Ac.  _  „. .  „  . 

WxLwaoTON,  DiL.  H.  S.  OOLEHAN  * 

**It  siTct  me  moch  pleasure  to  speak  in  favor  of  your  Piano-fortes,  which  have  been  used  by  me  atdifllerent  timet, 
orlos  my  sUy  in  this  country.  JENNT  LIND." 

**It  is  my  opinion,  after  six  years'  experience  with  them  as  a  Tanert  thai  thffv  wMbmtlv  stand  in  tune  Bum 

\anikos6  of  any  other  manxifaustwrer,  A.  S.  <H)Ol)R[OH,  .       «        . 

BuBUHOTOH,  vtm  October  10, 18M.  Professor  cfMusic  and  Piano-JbrU  TSmer.^ 

•*The  Piano-fortes  from  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Boabdmas  ft  Qrat,  Albany,  N.  Ym  which  I  have  been  nsinff  fbr 

tnimber  of  years,  in  boardingjKhools  and  private  families,  are  most  admirable  instruments,  pleasant  in  ooality  of 

oae,  and  excellent  in  touch.    j%ev  cannot  he  surpassed  as  regards  their  keeping  in  iune^  and  they  can,  in  all  points. 


der  If easrs.  Boai 


']^t 


Nnmete  snccessftally  with  any  other  manofactorers  in  the  country. 
wa '*—    " "     "  """ 


ITiufDKnoii,  DiL.,  September  9  18M. 


Tours,  fto.. 


CHARLES  OROBE." 


**Sbv.  E.  J.  Haixook  torUes  us  as  follows:—*^!  must  say,  in  Jnstioe  to  yoo,  that  yoar  Pianos  are  worth  on;TBaB 
_.,_ TV ^M .,_ .    .       -.. .  last  and  most  honea  enlightened  cofimction.   Tours 


ion  thaji  any  I  have  used  firom  other  manufactories.   This  is  my 
iQl  be  used  in  this  region  for  the  fkiture,  ftc. 
CAdLsroi  (Vt.)  SiMUiART,  July  86, 18M. 


Tours  very  truly. 


E.  J.  HALLOCK,* 


L.  MoRiAU  QorraoHALK's  Opinion.— **  He  again  and  again  expressed  his  delight  at  the  firmness,  sweetness  and  tona 
rftibe  tostramentimd  seemed  in  sweeping  its  beautlftil  responsive  keys."— UEWrac</r<w» a Wwr 

**  We  know  the  instruments,  and  can  recommend  them.   There  is  no  firm  engaged  in  the  manofao^e  of  PUnof 

non  whom  more  reliance  can  be  placed  than  upon  Uie  gentlemen  who  are  the  suhleot  of  these  remarks.   We  nave  been 

bstrDmental  in  selling  a  number  of  these  instruments,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  the  first  comphiint ;  on  the  contrarr, 

wa  have  been  tlianked  for  our  recommendation  of  the  hoi^e  of  Boardman  A  Qrat."— <7o<2ev's  Lady's  Book^  Hay*  UN. 

We  continue  to  manufacture  our  celebrated 

DOLOE  CAMPANA   ATTAOHMEITT  PJANO^TORTE^- 

0"  All  oub  Pl^o-fobtss  abe  wabranted  to  pboyb  satisfactobt.    Warebooms^  79  BxiTE^ 
ilTD  4  Ain)  6  NOBTH  Peabl  STREETS,  "  Old  Elm  Tree  Comer"  Albany,  K  Y. 
WM.  0.  BOARDMAN,  \ 

jAJii^  A.  GRAY,     \  BOAEDMAN,  GRAY  &  Co., 

SIBERIA  OTT.  )  '  ' 


A  nw  AKBRiQiN  iK)f  H.  n  twma  aKIHIl 

BLANCHE  DEARWOOD, 

A  TALE  OF  MODERN  LIFE. 
"Our  paaioM  are  oar  gr«AU»t  €n«mie«.    He  •▼ib  that  w«  lolbr  mottlj  ipriiig  frsvta' 


"•  ^- '*-'%•>•»'  /v^y^/^  /%^^ 


iBitbtoiT. 

OillMrt  WaldroB. 

The  ArriTftl 

BUMh«  Mid  bar  OoMdUii. 

TIm  Olove. 

LoT«  Md  ft  Vbitor. 

An  Unexpcotttd  Reeontrd. 

LoT«^  mad  an  AdTeotore 

HMotfl  and  Pleasurea 

Sodnan's  Hibtorj. 

Strataffftina. 

Tba  oEl  Soldier*!  Stofy. 

A  XNaaoToiy. 


CONTENTS. 

Pain  aad  Doabt 

Father  and  Son. 

A  Farewell  Repeated. 

Paaeion — Tem  ptation. 

**  Love,  the  Dutorbiog  Spirit  of 

the  Worldr 
The  Toirn— lin.  Oarlton— The 

Play. 
A  Qonference. 
Myetery, 

Desitf  D8  and  Deeiree. 
Old  Scenes  Rerieited. 
A  Farevrell  to  the  Glore. 


Blanehe  ameng  MW 

City  Prienda 

The  PJay. 

Rival  PurpoMi. 

lntrigQe-Siiip»w»-*C»** 

The  BttlL 

A  RevelatieD. 

Mother  and  Soa 

Mr.  Waldroo'i  Hutocy. 

Fcinod  aod  Loii 

Hie  Leec  Farting. 

Gonelnsioa. 


Of  thif  Tolnme,  the  NewTcrk  Expreu  epeaks  as  follows : 

"Blamobs  Da4BwooD  is  a  work  of  gennine  rigor,  full  of  passion,  of  life  and  ^'^"^^ 
eapaeially  a  refleotioa  of  theee,  as  develuped  in  our  midst  It  posseasco  a  ^i*''^'^^^ 
otoer  local  norels—that  of  a  eustaioed  and  dignified  tone,  which,  if  it  doss  "^.""J^f^JJau^ 
ideality,  reaches  an  elegance  and  beautv  in  its  materials  and  finish  qnite  ^°^  V', ,.!  vTh^ 
lish  ^norels  of  society.'  In  iu  delineatioo  of  the  higher  elassea  of  Ameriesa  *fl^ Jt^Ij^ 
too^  fbr  oDce,  somethi  g  like  a  jaot  picture,  ss  far  as  it  goes ;  and  we  were  Tcry  glsd  ^^  jgj^ 
from  the  eternal  vulgarities  of  the  snobbish  satires  on  saobs  6y  snob^  asnsfly  regiroeiv 


penaable  in  executing  such  a  ta<«k.  *ir  i^  tekini 

plot  and  conduct  of  the  story,  we  do  not  recall  another  Amcrifsa  ^'•*  ^'J.^ -jjn 
aa>s  so  skilful  a  deTelopment.  or  so  much  art  in  iu  elaberation.    From  tbe  nm^ 


IT*' In  the 
whieh  disp] 


^1^  X^e  the  hiifhest  merit,  in   these  respects,  to  the  anthor.     The  charactsn  are  ^'J'      pj- 

<«Oletely  fill  thft8cen<>,  and  they  wn  contrasted  with  equal  strength  and  ^"""7 'Jija Sai5i<t! 

^???iere  are  no  shapelesd  crowds,  or  dreary  wastes  of  dull  aimless  dialogue^  ^*"   li    *«/i  tmtm 


AJn^^ere'ere  no  shapelesd  crowds,  or  dreary  wssies  oi  ami  aimiess  aiaioguc^  '""'"ii^and  eoit** 
•«^°le  jokes  and  va^ue  sentiment,  thons^h  these  are  now  the  etaple  ®{"*'Jj?^^.  andeT^*^ 
XoiMUjka     tn  its  < 


tO'thaeiid^  the  interest  is  graduated  witii  aocelcraling  intensity,  and  that  '°*^       ii^j^^ 
P*^  dependent  on  the  masterly  yet  delicate  dinposititin  of  me  niateri>tls,  that  ws  are  ^''^  j^  ^ 
*     in   these  respects,  to  the  anthor.     *"'  ''"    *"" 

sy  ar3  contrasted  with  equal  stn 
as,  or  dreary  wastes  of  dull  aim] 

„  .-3 nent,  thous^h  these  are  now  the  — ^  -  --  .  ^i^^^m 

J  execution  it  shows  eyident  study  of  the  best  models  of  lk«  ^""V  ^nj^m^- 

m!t  J^  ^^  ^*^  exActiuij  requiremeaU  of  the  stage,  Blanche  Bearwood  will  be  foaw  ^ 
'MiiilB^nliftss  production.  •    •    1   coninaft^^*'* 

evhether  we  may  regard  it  as  a  delicious  love  story  (and  we  unhaiiU'ingiT  co      ,^^^ 
Hi^  lovers,*)  or  as  a  well  knit  intrigne,  skilfully  managed  with  a  view  lo  •"•?"'^Jg  of  a  ««* 
l^^^clusioii,  pleaaAttt  description  and  incident,  or  anjr  of  the  usaxl  exeeli«oa    ^^^^ 
we  are  prepared  to  accord  to  it  our  vote  and  eanction,  es  the  best  new  w      ^  ^ 
d  as  likely  to  continue  so  for  a  lon^  season.     It  will  have  a  spleodid  run  wi^» 
y,  be  reprinted  and  read  in  England." 
All  oommnn'^^  ^'^  ®^  postage  upon  the  receipt  of  the  price. 

BUMOS  A  BROTHER,  PuUisbeis, 

188  Haiaii  8tw* '•^^"'^ 


Tbe  Pal 


K  FAl  AND  WATER  POWER  FOR  SALE. 


^R  SALE. — ^A  Farm  with  extensive  Water  Power  Privilege,  together 

I  1S4  Acres  of  land,  looatod  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  EUenville,  id  Ulster  Co.,  os  (he 
&t  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  About  one-third  of  the  land  is  in  a  high  state  of  ealti- 
vtk ;  six  dwelling?  houses,  will  accommodate  nine  families;  a  store,  with  sheds  adjoining;  bafm 
AmdB,  and  a  saw  mill ;  also,  a  never-Csiling  stream  of  water,  with  falls  suflSeient  to  ereot  ser- 
ower-ohot  water  wbeel%  all  of  whic^  is  oonrenient  to  the  dwelling  and  the  road  leading  ta 


f^fr  farther  particulars  enquire  of  8.  OimER,  No.  886  Ninth  Street,  New-Yerk:  G.  SAK- 
U>,  180  Mill  Street)  Po'kee|)sie,  or  of  the  Proprietor  on  the  premises. 

J^aMBS  M.  SAlfFOBD. 


MEXICAN    PHOSPHATIC    GUANO. 


A  pttrasanent  manure  that  will  not  CTaporate  in  the  atmosphere,  bum  the  erep,  or  «!• 
Bit  the  aoa  orOne  ton  of  thU  PHOSPUATIO  GCJANO,  is  equal  to  three  tone  ef  PermTian 
aay  other  ammoniacal  Goano  on  exhausted  lands,  in  yielding  Wheat,  Core,  Rye,  Oats,  or  ether 
prfasit  derer.  Grass,  Ac 

Price  at  Retail,  per  T<m  of  2000  Ibe,  $40. 
"     /or  6  Tbfis  "         88. 

Oaalers  supplied  at  wholesale  from  cargoes  now  arriying,  on  liberal  terms.  FuA  psrticvlais  am. 
fliafttton  to  the  subscriber. 

Srvrj  package  is  branded  with  the  name  of  the  Sole  Agent  and  is  guaranteed. 

Amply  to  H.  ST.  FR7ATT,  Sole  Agent,  161  Water  Street,  .New-7ork  Ctty. 


BiHitui.  mmm,  ui  uMiiirKU  uoutiiit. 

JV^.  3  EITERETT  BtpUSB, 

hi.  ef  Fourth  ATcnue  A  ^th  Street,  SSS^ST^^OflML 

ffaxi  Labenttorr  \%  a  department  of  the  Union  9qaare  Real  Estate  Office,  and  la  under  tie  perMmal  difaattsa 
piitoise  of  Or.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  late  Cbamln  to  the  New* York  8ute  Affricaltnral  Soeletj,  and  wldeij  kaowa  and 
iMgr  e^labrated  for  hla  erotnent  attalnmenta  in  this  and  kindred  departmenti  of  Science. 

Tbe  eh{«e(  of  the  Proprietors  in  establishing  this  Laboratory  is  co  furnish  those  interested  la  Oommereial,  ^ 
iMnharal,  and  MeUllargioal  pursulfs  an  aec««Fible,  ready,  and  reliable  me<in8  for  obtaining  analyaes  ef  Oomtner^ 
■  Attlrtee,  Soils,  Wanarea,  Marl,  Pest,  Limestone,  Gypsum,  Goal,  On>8,  and  Minera's  of  erery  Hesorf^tten,  iogelk^ 
Hi  iH  other  iBformatloQ  connected  with  the  appUeaUon  of  Chemlatxy  to  Agrioulcnie,  Geology,  Mining,  fiaglneerloism 
«1  Iho  Aria  generally.  in 

tefvteyt  aad  Reporti  of  Mineral  Property,  sad  other  boainats  peitainlag  to  Mining  lateiesli,«fliaSiivespesl^, 

OHAROES  FOR  ANALYSIS.  '^ 

eaaatttatireAsalyaiaofCoalorPeat,       ..........    fieM.  fFlsaes 

"             «            Soil,  Lime-rock, Gypaum,  Marl,  Manure, fcc.                          10  OS  »svebe«tt 

"              **            Mineral  and  Spriug  Waters,                !•  Of  ^^JfSSr 

«             «            Ore,  and  Minerals  generally,    -       -       -       -       '      eiOtelOM  Moy^imt. 

The  abere  charges  to  accompany  Samples  or  Communications.    No  Analysis  will  be  sUowed  (e  pas^ 


/  ttil  paid  for. 
Pur  ADal\s(a  enough  of  the  abore- mentioned  substancea  should  be  sent  to  make  one  pound,  f   »,a  «]  •■  ■„ 
ml  iir  Spring  Waters  one  gallon  is  required.  \  (9  oIASE^ 

All  Samples  and  CommniileationK  to  he  forwarded  by  Express,  or  post-paid,  to  Dr.  Jas.  H.  SaliS 

itt  HooM,  cor.  of  Fourth  Avenue  end  17th  Street,  or  presented  In  person  at  his  Office,  No.  1  Appletem 

««R  the  Book  Store,  346  BfMdway ,  New-Tork .  p 

EMERSON  "W.  KETB89  )  B,«,«^A 
P.  W.  HOAGIaAND,  f  "•P™ 


SINGER'S  SEWING  MACHINES. 

Thbsi  Maebines  haTe  just  been  greatly  Improred  by  the  Inrentor,  ao  that  they  work  witheut  Bolaa.i 
■lialf  the  power  formerly  required.  No  other  Sewing  Machinea  are  capable  of  doing  erery  Uad  of  wwk 
key  aew  liiien,  oocum,  alik,  woolen,  and  leather  (kbriea  of  eyary  daaeription,  and  withooiafirait.  anakl 


•^T* 


-4hey , , ,  _ 

J«dieloialy  naad,  will  bring  to  the  owner 

A  Olear  Frofit  of  $1,000  a  Tear  I 

Al  adTerse  patent  claima  affecting  theae  Machinea  hare  been  fhlly  aettlad,  bni  all  the  Ma 

torera  inlHnge  oar  patenta,  and  can  not  be  aafely  need. 

aia  at  all  Umea  on  exhibition,  and  for  aale  at  the 

JRriMeipmi  omee,  898  JBJK  O^JD  ff*«tf  >*,   ^^no-IVrJI. 

ALaO,  AT  THB  BRANCH  OFFICKB  .*  ^^ 

jT  HANOTBR  ST.,  Boston;  S2I  WALNUT  ST.,  dndnnatl;  81  ST.  CHARLES  ST,  Nev-OzteaBs;  IStfTAURIT 
n.r  Philadelphia ;  iO»  BALTIMORE  ST.,  BalUmore ;  834  BROAD  ST.,  Newark.  A|L  Ir 


TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

Tbb  Lcdl  Mannfkotnring  Co.  offer  for  sale  their  IMPROVED  POUDRETTB,  which  has  bovbIomI  tfat  IhI  tf 
^fUen  ytwrw  In  thb  oonntry. 

It  Is  the  only  artiole  that  ia  In  the  nuurket  which  can  be  used  generallff  wiii  profit,  either  la  gBrdeoa  i 
U  is  an  escaUent  aabsUtuie  for  hamyard  manure,  and,  aboTe  aU,  cheap  and  eoonomicaL  Three  douaiv 
■anure  an  aaie  of  oom,  and  cause  it  to  oome  up  qaidLer,  grow  faster,  and  yield  haavier,  than  aay  olhar  ■ 
li  azeellent  far  all  kinda  of  garden  crops  and  fruit  trees— its  results  are  sometimes  astonishing. 

Priea,  $1.60  par  barrel,  for  aeren  barrels  and  orer,  deUreiad,  free  of  caztaffe,  to  any  raihaad  or  Tawil  I&  IkadiTS 
•aoo  for  a  aingle  barrel ;  98.50  for  two  barrels;  95.00  for  three  barrels,  and  $8.00  for  five  bartela. 

A  pamphlet  wiM  he  sent  to  any  enquirer,  poat-pald.    Address,  ^ 

THE    LODI    MANUFACTURINa    CO., 

T4   G9IJRTI.AIVDT   STREET,   He 


Watenown,  Man^  OH.  ISO,  MM. 
IiODI  MAinNPMLCTURmG  00. 

Gbbtlbmbn  :— At  the  request  of  John  P.  Gushing,  Ba<r,  of  tbb  plaea,  I  have,  ftr  •# 
Mst  fire  yeara,  purchased  from  you  two  hundred  barrels  af  PoudreCte  per  annum,  which  be  has  used  vpea  has  oMft' 
slv«  and  celebrated  garden  In  thia  town.  He  gires  it  altogether  the  preference  orer  every  artificial  manure,  (gasi*  i 
not  axeepted;)  speaks  of  it  In  the  higbeit  terms  as  a  manure  for  the  kitchen  garden,  espedally  isr  pataloaa. 

[  am,  gentlemen,  rery  reipeatftiUy,  yaur  mast  obedient  serraBt, 


BLAKE'S  PATENT  FIRE  PROOF  PAINT. 


m^Xj. 


'h»  origijttl  Mid  ooAy  artiele  ttutt  can  be  sold  without  Inftinging  the  pataot,  w&l  ftt  aU  Unci  be  kept,b«lk 
pu  in  OU  and  in  D17  Powder,  at  119  PBABL  9TRKET,  by  the  Patentee. 
The  Patent  hoa  Jn«t  been  decided  in  the  United  States  Oonrt  to  be  good  and  valid. 

In  oonaeqnenee  of  this  deetaion  throwing  the  entire  boalneaa  into  my  hands,  I  shall  Torj  materialiy  ndMS 
grfio*!  IB  I  oan  manwihcttue  a  large  f  nantity  much  cheaper,  proportionally,  than  a  small  one.   All  inMngen  wlB 

IWH.  BLAKE,  Patentee,  119  Pearl  Street,  Vew-Tork. 

NEW     AGRICULTURAL    WORK. 

iBicuiiTURE,  ITS  EsssNTiALs  ASD  NoN-EssiMTiALS,  includiDg  an  Examination  of  Guano,  and 

o^er  Manures ;  by  H.  N.  Fbtatt,  of  New-Jersey. 
EMb  work,  besides  the  general  inlbrmatlon  it  eontains,  will  be  fonnd  a  yalnable  gnide  to  the  Parmer,  Planter,  and 
lieiiltariat  In  pointing  ont  the  essentials  and  non-essentials  to  be  flimished  to  their  lands.    The  seleetion  of  aneii 
aUBen  as  the  soil  wants,  and  the  ayoiding  of  snob  as  it  does  not  want,  ia  pointed  out  in  plain  terms,  and  will  enstve 
wviiv  of  time  and  money  to  all  who  follow  its  advice.    At  the  South,  where  exhausted  lands  require  ■ftmotwug 
restore  fertibty,  which  as  yet  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fonnd,  this  Treatise  will  be  of  the  first  importanee: 
ieed,  the  tiller  of  the  soil  In  every  section  cannot  but  be  benefited  by  a  perusal,  aa  it  lifts  the  veil  of  nneenalnigr 
feich  ha«  hitlierto  enveloped  the  science  of  Agriculture.    Price,  in  paper,  85  oenta. 
AO  ovdcn  to  be  addressed  to  T.  L.  MAGAGNOS,  Publisher,  16  Beekman  Street,  New-Tork. 
For  sale  by  all  BoqMell^rs 


■msr f  of  O  reenwieh,)  by  J.  O.  GARY. 
8epl.lS-ly. 


Tbb  Inventor,  after  thoroughly  testing  this  engine  pomp,  fl>c 
the  past  two  years,  fbels  confident  that  It  ia  not  equalled  by  any 
thing  now  in  market,  in  the  way  of  raising  or  for<dng  water:  tlM 
motion  being  rotaxy,  the  stream  is  constant,  without  the  aid  of  an 
▲IE  vessel.  The  packing  is  self-adUusUng,  veiy  durable,  and  can- 
not well  get  out  of  order. 

These  pumps  are  well  caleukited  for  aU  the  purposes  fbr  wMeh 
pumps  or  hydrants  may  be  used,  viz.,  Factories,  Steamboata,  Tan- 
neries, Breweries,  Distilleries,  Raihroads,  Water  Stations,  Hotali 
Mines,  Garden  Engines,  ke. 

Among  the  many  testimonials  given  of  this  puinp,  la  a  gold 
medal  awarded  at  the  last  great  Fair  of  the  Amerioaa  Institate. 

No.  1  is  a  house  or  well  pump  and  domestic  Fire  Eaglne«  and 
will  raise  fh)m20  to  30  gallons  per  minute. 

No.  S  will  raise  100  giJlons  at  120  revolutions. 

No.S*     «       800         «        180         " 

No.  3      «        300         «        120         « 

The  quantity  raised  ean  be  doubled,  bv  doubling  the  lerohl- 
cions.  These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  8iii»- 
aorlben  ai  Brockport,  N.  Y. ;  also  in  this  city,  48  Courtland  stceal» 

GARY  ft  BRAINXRD. 


C.     Q.     SHEFFIELD, 

URBANA,   OHIO. 

OOnMIISSION    niRONJillT, 

FOR  THE 

Sale  of  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Machinery, 

IN  THE  WESTERN  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  STATES. 
jELxid  0XI.O13L  otlrex^  Z^Atozxteca.  jSLrtloloM 

Ab  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Mississippi  Yallej. 

A  bttjness  reddenca  of  sixteen  yean  in  the  WnTaair  Statxs,  a  very  extended  acquaintance  in 
a&^ef  tiM  principal  Western  Oiiies^with  Ihe  assistanoe  of  TnATXuirG  A«br«,  wMl  oiir  to  E^tftan 
liad  BUenteei  nnnsnal  facilities  through  this  Ageney . 


PHALON'S  PAPHIAN  LOTIOS, 


OR, 


INFALUBLI  It  ▲  PBSBISVATITB    Or 


9gW 


AS  ▲  MEANS  OP  BRADICATINQ  6R  CURING 

VMUtt,  Tsa,  FifliplM,  Chapped  Hsndt,  lips,  tad  Face,  Blotehes*  Son  Bnni,  BwMi,iim<l 
sad  sll  DiiesMs  appsrtalaiag  to  ths  Skia. 


PhaloB*!  PapUsa  Lotloa. 
Tat  moM  brUliant  addiiiuD  lo  the  loilel  which  the  pre»- 
«a  tfa  has  wteaea—d,  wa«  the  fonuuetc  discovery  of  a 
diMlnguislied  pfaymcian  and  Oheataliat,  who  obtained  the 
kaowiadge  of  iu  ingriMlieiita,  and  the  method  of  combining 
thoni,  while  iraveliu|  in  India.  The  rebelpt  or  aecret  waa 
purehaaed  for  $2,500  by  Edwabd  Phalon.  wh».  in  the 
oonrae  of  a  lung  aeriee  of  cxp«rinM;iiia  haa  eo  enriched,  im* 
pPDved,  and  perlbcted  the  preparation,  aa  to  impure  its  re- 
•aftiott  ••  an  mdiapenaable  and  unt^uaUed  article  Cur  the 
MM  ihroufhout  the  eivUized  world. 

To  dMOrlbtf 
m  oret  to  enmnerate  alt  the  inotaneea  Id  which  thla  peer- 
leas  beaut ifler  may  be  recuniuieiiUed  as  an  ualUiling  ape- 
eafle,  would  occupy  a  volume  i  auHloe  It  to  state,  that 
tnong  its  most  itnportam  properties,  is  the  power  to  im- 
prove a  harsh,  pallid,  bronxea,  mottlrd,  or  otherwise  re* 
pulsiveCoMrLCZiuN,and  tu  KUhatiiuieihrfaMcinaiionoTa 
delicate  mnd  daiiJiiig  wliite,  aliernuiiiig  with  a  roeeaie 
Moom.  Perhape  the  blusb  that  beautiflea  the  inner  aur- 
iMe  of  an  ocean-shell,  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  ricb 
transparent  tint  W'bich  n  InifHiria  to  the  ehe<:ks,  while  no 
pearl  can  aurpass  the  exuuisite  (airQesa  which  it  confera 
■poA  the  neck,  hands,  and  arrua. 

Itt  Efficacy 
la  eonntertctlttf  all  iiiturioua  efleeta  arising  <\ram  expoaare 
ta  die  weather  and  ehange  of  climate,  would  be  deemed 
lacrcdible  if  it  w«re  not  autlienticated  by  the  highest  tee- 
tiawny.  Neither  the  freezing  Mast  of  the  north,  nor  tbe 
hUilng  heat  of  ttte  eouib  eaii  deatruy  or  iinpnir  the  beaiit> 
«f  a  eompleiioo  protected  by  the  regular  appiicetion  of  the 
P4rHiA5  Lotion. 

Fair  Complezioni 
we  ■1^*7*  peculiarly  ausceptilile  of  the  inflammatorr  Inila* 
eneea.    Over  exertion  in  warm  weather  frequeutiy  pro- 
daoea  those  uiinleaHsnt  and  irntating  erupciuiis  known  an 
*"  *         ...-.-         ihe  fhoe,  neck 

r  not  promptly 
.       .  _  beblnd.    The 

eooUng,  healing,  and  balmy  effect  of  the  Paphian  LoTtos 
la  truly  wonderful  in  cases  uf  thla  kind.  It  dues  not  drive 
la  the  eruption,  but  ftves  activity  to  the  parous  system, 
aad  causes  the  inJlammatory  principle  or  virus  lo  exhale 
bj  lOMBfliMa  avaporation. 

Ladies, 
who,  whil»  oarsing,  suffer  fhnn  sore  or  Inflnmed  nipples, 
will  find  immediate  and  unfltiling  relief  lYoin  tbe  see  of 
the  PAmiAn  Lot  ton,  whieh  fhim  Us  eitraordinary  power 
loallav  irritation  and  cool  the  mouth,  may  be  truly  said 
to  render  pleaaing  and  painleas.  both  to  mother  and  babe. 
tae  moat  dcllghtfiJU  taak  imposed  by  maternal  duty.  It  la 
BOt,  therefbre.  to  be  oonsidered  one  of  the  mere  conven- 
tfoaa)  appendages  of  the  nursery,  but  aa  an  an  ide  of  the 
Aral  neceaaity  In  that  department,  and  one  that  no  wise 
•ad  prudent  mtahar  will  omit  flrom  her  list  of  indlspenaa- 
Ues  lor  her  Uilhni  and  heraelf. 

Cliapped  Haads  sad  lipi. 
One  of  the  most  painfhl  eonaeiiuenoeeofeevere  weather  to 
ladieaand  children,  m  the  chapping  or  cracking  or  tbe  akin 
«f  the  hands,  it  la  a  painnil  ana  annoying  drawnack  to 
the  amusemeDtsof  the  itsy  winter  eeason.interlering  with 
lfe«  enjoymoni  of  many  a  al<>igh-nde,  and  marring  the 
glaMare  of  aiany  a  sookal  svoninc  by  the  exoeoHiw  trrtta-^ 
tloa  whieh  U  oceaatoua.    Upon  chapped,  aa  also  upon  all 


loae-raah,  nettle-rash,  and  prtckl>*hrat.  on  the  fhoe,  neck 
and  armaof  the  meet  beautilul  hluiide,  and  if  not  promptly 
attended  to,  may  leave  a  permanent  blemmb  behind.    The 


ron^nesa  and  eifbliation  of  the  Mil,  eceadniDfdl 
the  Pa  rn  I A  ft  L«itiok  actslike  aebam.MoitamaiM 
Ing  the  inflamed  and  abraded  •arfheat,  MAcenf  (hah 
rated  cuticle,  and  restoring  Us  Siiibilii|  alH«l 
reney. 

The  Huriery. 
To  pass  over  in  alienee  the  pecntiar  wixfU^miH 
aaintc  fluid  to  the  use  uf  ehdiireii  aod  tbe  fapm 


ourssry  would  be  an  act  ofui'kindaenito  Mitkll 
our  land.    Asa  wash  fbr  infants  it  eiDaoiai«li 


reconimended.  It  promviea  i  bralihjtowniaaa 
superficial  vsaaela.aoapt  tu  bec«*PK  wpi<l  ib»**I  j 
has  a  soothing,  cuoling  rflect  apoa  thetci^aiA«Mj 


a  silky  texture  to  the  your!g  artd  (tn^tr  riaa,nita^ 
it  againat  detriment  (roni  external  '"''■•»'*^       ' 


It  is  better, 
however,  to  preserve  intact  tbe  •nK«liMiiiii**2J 
the  skin,  than  to  reproduce  them  lAcritieyuNW 
partially  destroyed  by  a  lo#  temperaiure;  •■^^"  J 
chapping  of  the  haiida  may  be  eflectuiJly  !"'•'••■  "J  h 
ueeof  the  Lotion  at  the  rooming  ami  e»eata|tw." 
deairahle  that  ladles  should  ibo»  (brtify  ib«r  JrfjJJ  "" 
gers  in  advance  against  the  trencbtni  Naiuof  winie. 
To  Gentlemen  .  .  ^ 
who  sufl^  nrom  tendernesa  and  f^"^^ ^„^!!J![\ 
«AeT  shsving,  Phalon's  P a ph u «  Utws  wiD  !>"«»' 
most  welcome  addition  to  the  coiiif<<u  oA  itienw  wj; 
milet ;  aa  It  allevlatea  the  Irritation  ifl*p«ffli»*"'^  [ 
the  ahavsn  surface  aoA  and  plwMe. 

Lbttbb  raoM  Jambs  R.  Chiitm.O"** 

!  have  analyt-d  the  *•  Paphlati  **«*«•"  ""JSTS 
fying  the  complexion,  msnafariuwd  '»?.■' "f^T-- 
ifnd  It  to  he  a  hanuleae  preparaiioa,iad»i«"J'^ 
iiuurioua  to  the  ekin.  . .j^t 

1  believe  it  will  be  found  aerdeeilileftr ikpBpi"" 


la  Intended. 


Jinn  B.  CBiLW, . 


To  Edward  Phalou,  Eaq.,  i        ^H'SmSl 
Niw-YoBB,  iiec.  19,  IbSa.       I        ff'^*"* 
Lbttbb  raon  Madaiii  Aif«THiiW»- 

To  Edwabo  Phaloii.  B»«-'i^*i;'~flC««J 
my  opinion  of  yi»ur  ••  Pai«bi«n  Mk*  J"  T^-^ 
weight  with  thepuWlo,|ilfcl«««'«-J'yr^-^j^ 
eervice.  I  have  uiwd  the  pr«p«r«-ioj»' •JJ'^^ 
past,  and  And  il  infliHtfl)  ihe  mf  tOtmm*^'*- 
nble  onitmeiic  ti.ai  baeever  «"«*•  •^J.JJTtkt  teitwrfl 

It  unqiieaiifinably  «iftea«  «ni»  •^'S^jiSLILrf* 
the  akin,  and  adds  to  tbe  bn«»*«7  •*»  "*•*'**• 
complex  Ion .  j^    u  by  «»  *^  J 

1  i-iitiHot  be  mistaken  oe  the*  P»™*:r  K,L|*f  a 
applicaiion  I  have  ret«e.i«fl)  "^ilJlltSiw**^! 
ar;  .«easlonrd  by  sudden  d'"''|<«'l*^iflS  s>^ 
I  am  p»rtirularly  aenwtite.  li  «  ""Jir"  iSlliM^* 
'  aide  to  heaut/.-advertnsrf  J^ttewflrtJtt  ""w.^j, 

fll  even  part wly  their  ob|«s  .»«>«'  .ijin***^ 
a4  I  am  cap.l.ie  of  j».d|rt..«.  I-  !^»j  *'Si  fS^' 
I  cordially  rr«-uininei.d  it  to  all  '■"•?  TT^-ieJ  ipirf 
i.ioJ  emiiplexion,  ordwbt  ts  b^  ^^^^nf^ 


unrlouiied  cmii|ilexion.  — --  «,ni«"fw ' 

those  annoying  -l^ert'r'S^    uflV  pStn* 
the  extreiBss  of  heat  and  csld.    i  •«•  "'^ J^  ^f^fu/tt. 

Hbtbopolitaii  HoTBt,  Dec  W,  !»>■ 


Keaalhciared 


.floid).  OiClieieMF««'»»' 


and  told  hj  Sdwabd  PBAi^H.at  If?  and  S17  Broadway  (St.  mchelai  fl| 
•    poM  paid,  a  bottle  wlH  be  aent  by  Bxpress  is  any  part  of  tbe  Vmm  i 

r«  file  Ir  all  Irvf^isti  Hd  fntj  Storn  ii  Ot  Wt*  '"'"* 


.^^ 


^^ 


OHMS,   PI8TOX8,   AND   OVTLBBY. 

ALFRED  —        tmm      ^^  WOODHAM, 

160  wv£,TOJir       ^^jy    Li     "ti^         «  rji^^  r, 

CiB  DooE  Wm  or  Bboabwat,  ^^^         m  ^^f    orrotm  Br.  Paul's  Qmmm, 

NEW-  ^  YORK. 

-  muM  AgtuA  for  KUmra  patent  PEUOBS  and  CARTBJD6E8  for  Patbrt  Nbbbu  Gmit. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN  GUNS,  PISTOLS  AND  RIFLES. 

'M  •wiiiimtly  reeairiiig  from  maniifeotiircra  a  toX\  anortinflnt  of  tb*  above  arUelM,  tofcether  ivHli  WoilMilMte^ 

■Bd  Mber  makrrB  of  Bowlti,  Camp.  Sportamen's  mad  PockK  KdItm;  Powder  PlMka,  Sboi  PiHieb«B,  and  IMta;  Frm^ 

^■Mffliwn  aod  Bogttah  PerooMiim  CHps  (fh>ai  all  the  oelebrated  maken;)  Biildwin*8  aod  ■]>*■  Patent  Gud  Waddlavv 

jgpontan  Implementa,  Flahliig  Tackle,  he, ;  OoU*b  Patent  and  Dwriuger'teeltbrated  Plsfiola ;  FreneirPvior  Plaioli,  aai 

!      Mtmt  for  ^  Pobtir's"  Patent  ReToMng  and  Repeating  Rlflea,  and  for  .all  kindi  of  Sporting  AmmwMm, 

I  'Vili^  he  It  oftring  at  veiy  luw  pricei. 

^      S3r  Pronpt  and  partlcnlar  attention  gben  to  the  filling  of  ordcra.  Deajf . 

IN  LOT8  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS. 
OTEK  tjOOOjOOO  Of  A€11ES  OF  SELECTED  PJUIRIE  FAEM  UHD8, 

Belonging  to  ths  lUinoU  Central  Railroad  Co, 

The  piiee  win  vaiy  frnm  $5  to  $85,  aeoofdiog  to  qnallty,  location,  Itc.  The  pnrebare  money  may  be  peyaUfr 
hi#Ttaeqnal  fantalmenta.  the  first  to  mme  due  io  tiro  yearn  from  dale  of  eonfmct.  ibe  otheie  anovKih  iher«aft<pff^-> 
gffing fix  7e«re  to  pay  for  lb«  land,  with  h  charge  of  unly  TWO  PBB  CENT.  PER  A N NUM  INTEREST.  The  Aii 
tire  jaaii^  InierMt  payable  In  advancoi    The  Company's  comtmetton  bonds  reoeired  aa  cash.    Apply  te 

0HABT.H8  X.  BUPBE7,  Jr.,  Land  Agent  lU.  Cent  B.  B.  Co., 

No.  84  Lake  Street,  ChlsaftH 

VULLUlVL   KEinrON, 

HANUFAOrnRER  OF 

HAND  &  SLIDE  TURNING  LATHES, 
[  rfaudig,  Brillisg  sad  Serewing  HacUses,  Shaftisg  aad  Mill  Ccarbg^ 

ALL  KINDS  07 

HACHmiSTS'  TOOLS,  AND  SCREWS  FOR  ROLLING  MILLS, 

And  an  other  pnrpoaei^  with 

Square  or  T  Thread,  Cat  to  Order. 

STEUBENVILUE,  O. 

Ortefite  n^ftk  adUeiied  and  prenptly  attended  i*.  H^nk,  'SS,  ^ 


CHARLES  dickens' 

Household    Words. 

A  Jownul  ooadoeted  ^  Charlei  Biekeas, 

*  Avlh«rarthcPickwkkPapm,I>imibey*BoB,  B)«^HoiM.HMdnmea,ChiutinMTUM.rt^ 


The  Sabscribera  pabliBh  monthly  a  reprint  of  this  exoellent  periodieaL 

Besideg  its  diBUngnished  editor,  whose  name  gives  warrant  of  itscbaneter, 
A  large  and  able  staff  of  contributors  is  regularly  engaged  upon  it :  among  t&oi 
William  Howitt,  Barry  Cornwall,  Mary  Barton,  Leigh  Hunt,  Fandij,  tk 
eminent  chemist,  and  others  distinguished  in  Art  and  Science. 

In  Household  Words  has  been  developed  almost  a  new  species  of  Litertlv^ 
(«o  superior  have  been  its  articles  of  this  sort  to  anything  of  the  kind  beforei!]; 
the  presentation  of  Science  and  Scholarship  in  a  really  witty  and  entflrtaifliiy 
manner,  without  any  vagueness  or  inaccuracy  in  the  information  ooDveyed. 

A  number  of  the  most  popular,  healthy  and  entertaining  novelfl  ud  tales, 
which  have  appeared  in  England  in  its  day,  have  been  first  published  in  House- 
hold Words— Cranford,  Hard  Timca,  The  Christmas  Stories,  and  North  tnd 
South,  have  succeeded  one  another. 

Alternately  piquant  and  tender  in  style,  always  manly,  democittio  ud  ta- 
mane  in  purpose,  readable,  instructive  and  wholesome,  a  singular  camsUnfj 
af  character  pervades  all  its  articles. 

It  is  especially  valuable  as  an  index  of  political,  social  and  philantlii«p» 
reform  and  of  popular  progress  in  Great*  Britain ;  as  instructive  of  the  lat^ 
applications  of  Science  to  the  Trades  and  Manufactures;  as  enconrapBg*" 
training  the  development  of  beauty  in  the  Household  and  in  the  Mechauifl  Art^ 
and  as  furnishing  the  best  light  literature  of  England,  in  novelfl,  talea,  penoow 
narratives,  anecdotes  Midjeux  d^ esprit. 

The  subscribers'  edition  of  Household  Words  is  printed  with  a  large  deir 
-type  on  excellent  paper.  The  novels  included  in  Household  Wordj  noto  j 
-appear  more  promptly  but  are  printed  better  than  in  any  other  form  in  wwcft  ^ 
are  ordinarily  offered  to  the  American  public. 


Di;{  &   EDWARDS, 

'      ,0  Park  Place,  New  Yort 


TEBM8: 

Three  Dollars  a  year,  or  Twentt-pive  Cents  a  number;  those  remi  i 
Three  Dollars  will  receive  the  ^/Lfi^yxi^  free  of  Postage^  ^^^^-^T^ 
Six- Months'  Parts,  One  Dollar  and  Seventy-five  Cents ;  M"^*";^^ 
TwKNTY-PiVE  Cents  each ;  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commencement  of  p  ^^ 
tion  supplied  to  order.  Clubs,  Two  copies.  Five  Dollars;  ^^'^  p^^>g 
Dollars  ;  Five  copies  Eight  Dollars  and  Seventt-fivb  CBNTf. 
HoNTHLT  and  Household  Words,  Fivb  Dollars. 


THE  BRIlIoH  uuARTERLIES. 

AMD 

BLACKWOOD'S    MAGAZiNE, 

OooBUtteBoe  about  July  Ist,  1854. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  &  CO., 

•   NEW-TOmr,  contiDne  to  repabliah  fbe  fofllowlng  Britiah  Periodica^  tw: 
1. 

9HE  LOBDOH.  aiTABTSBLT  KEVIBW,  (OomerratiTe.) 

XHB  BDHBTTBOE  KBVIEW,  (Whig.) 

THE  VOBTH  BBIII8H  BEITIBW,  (Brae  Qhnrolu)  _ 

*•     I© 

IBB  WBSf  MIBSTBB  BBVIBW,  (IdlMraL)  .  t 

'  '5.  ^-^ 

BLACKWOOD'S  BDgBPBOH  MAOAZIBB,  (Tory.) 

TIm  present  critical  state  of  Earopean  affairs  renden  these  pablications  onosiially  interestiog.    Tbjj  ■ 
fieoapy  a  middle  ground  between  the  hastily-written  news  items,  crud  es]^nIatioDa^  andflj^iii^ramon 
4»f  the  daily  journal,  and  the  ponderous  tome  of  the  future  historian*  written  after  the  liTing  intenat 
and  excitement  of  the  great  political  events  of  the  time  shall  hare  pasaed  awmy.    It  ia  to  thMo^Feri- 
odieals  that  readers  must  look  for  the  only  really  intelligible  and  reliable 

aisMSY  Si  «iisisf  mifs* 

and  as  such,  in  addition  to  their  weH  established  literaiy»  sdenti^  and  theological  character,  wt  nige 
thfPin  upon  the  consideration  of  the  reading  publia 

Arrangements  are  now  made  for  the  receipt  of  early  sheets  from  tbe  British  Publishers,  by  whicb 
-we.  shall  be  able  to  place  all  our  Reprints  in  tl^  hands  of  subscribers,  about  as  soon  as  tlufy  can  be 
famished  with  the  foreign  copiea  Although  this  inyolves  a  very  laige  outlay  on  our  part»  we  shaO. 
oontinue  to  foinish  the  Periodicals  at  the  same  low  rates  as  heretofore,  Tiz : — 

Per  ann. 
.  For  any  one  of  the  four  Reviews,    -  -  -   '  -      f  S  00      . 

Per  any  two  of  tlie  four  Reviews,  -  -  •  6  CO 

For  any  three  of  the  four  Reviews,  -  -  <    '  •     •  7  00 

Forall  four  of  the  Reviews^  -  -  -  •-.  8  00 

For  BUuckwood's  Maffasine,'  •  -        8  00 

For  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews,  -  •  9  00 

For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews,  -  ...  -      10  00  X0* 

Fftyments  to  be  made  in  all  eases  in  advanoe.   Honey  current  in  the  State  w 

iisaed  will  be  reoeived  at  par.  tm. 

A  diacount  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the  above  prices  will  be  allowed  to  Clubs  ordering  four  oi 
more  copies  of  spy  one  or  more  of  the  above  works.  Thus :  Four  oopiee  of  Bladcwood,  or  of  ona  Ba^ 
vieiw,  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  $9;  four  copies  of  the  four  Reviews  tM  Blackwood  for  |S0- 
aad  so  on.  ^ 

lA  sU  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns,  these  works  will  be  delivered,  throoch  Agents,  FRE^  OV  P03TA6B.  Wh^' 
ssBt  bT  mail,  the  Postage  to  wj  part  of  the  United  states  wUl  be  bi^t  TWJBNTY-roUR  CENTS  a  jtt  tbt  "  BlsQ 
woed,'^  and  bat  FOORTEE:!  CENTS  a  year  for  each  of  the  RerlewD.  *** 

.  Bsmlttaaeos  sad  eommanleatioas  ahouid  aliraya  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  Publishers. 

LBONARt)  aOOTT  tb  Ca,  64  Oold-street,  New-Yor^^ 

Vgf  L.  St  &  Co.  have  reocatly  pnbMsbed,  and  hare  now  fSr  sale,  the  **  FARMER'S  GUIDE,*  bj  Hearjr  Bl^^*^ 
ofSabargh,  and  Prof  Korton,  of  Tal^  Oollege,  New  Hav^n,  eomplete  la  two  volames,  royal  oetaro,  oontauP 
1M«[es,  14  steel,  a^  000  wood  engraTings.    Prlee,  tn  mosiln  Uadiag,  ^6. 

%*  See  review  of  thU  work  in  die"  Plou^  Loom  S  Anrli^/or  Mareh^  1854.  .1 


MTJMMA'S  PREMIUM 


d  ftt  the  State  Fair  of  Kmtacky,  In  1853,  aod  at  the  State 

-of  Miohiganln  1853,  and  at  the  AgHcultnral  Fair  oTFrank- 

:o^  Pa.,  and  at  the  Bute  Fair  of  Virginia  at  Richmond,  In 

also,  a  beautifnl  SILVER  MEDAL  at  the  American  In- 

in  New  York,  In  1853. 


PATENTED  JUKE  12, 1849. 

This  BheUer  ii  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer  than  anj  other,  as  aiai 
ind  durable,  not  bels«  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  wUliMI  newor  oldOoi»»  I 
small  ears  perfectlv  clean,  lepacatinstbe  cob  ftom  tiM  com.    It  nma  light  ^  I 
with  It  a  man  and  bo j  can  shell  130  bnabels  perda^--or  two  men  WS    or  wUk  a 
lh>miOOto&l». 

It  la  also  easdy  eonvnted  into  an  eaBsOwt  apiilaaad  Tegetable  grinder,  wliiek  ii  < 
tainly  of  great  adrantage,  as  It  has  recently  been  aaocrtalned  by  actonl  cxporf 
Tegetables,  when  ground  into  a  pulp,  go  much  farther  and  prodnoe  moce  fleeh  I 
oooked.    It  is  alto  much  safer  to  feed  stock  with  grovidlnfieMiftf  eat  Tef0lnkiM,«a 
iharp  comers  when  cot,  are  apt  to  eboke  the  anUnaL 

This  Machine  hae  met  with  the  aniveHal  iqpprobetfon  of  andsMsa  of  i 
latrodoced.   it  was  awarded  the /r«l  fremiwn,  a  beary  8ILTXR  M|CDAi.,  «t  mm  I 
Fair  of  the  Maryland  Instituta,  held  in  Baltimore,  October,  1890. 
It  also  received  the  highest  preutiwn,  at  the  State  Fiir  of  Pe 
The  Sobscilber  bairUM  pvduMd  the  P 
above  Sheller  IbroU  the  Umted  States  sad  ' 
Township,  County  or  State  rights,  on  i 

&.S01 
GioeociBllt,  FirankUn  Oo^  Pa.,  Nov..,  IflBX 


BRIGGS  J^  VICKERE, 

MAiniFAOTURKM  OF 

^-  ^<«y  Qmamental  &  XSnazneled  Chamber 

WB0LB8ALE  AHD  EETAIL, 
wVOe  6  SuUiran  Street,  near  Canmh  JfVtr-l>rft«. 

M  olleiing,  for  the  patronage  of  the  public,  goods  of  our  own 
■aka,  we  feel  confident  of  that  success  which  industry  in  bosi- 
■■■I  OBd  att  honesty  of  purpose,  that  offers  only  good  and 


—iflable  artlolea,  always  merlta,  almply  asking  of  aU  who 


wiah  to  purchase  to  call  and  lodge  Ibr 

6BOS6B 
WM. 
Dsalers  sapplled  on  liberal  torma,  aad( 


N.B. 


attended  to. 


PREPARED    SUPER    PHOSPHATE    OF     LIME, 

BY  THE  UNION  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  L.  1 

HOYT  &  CO^  A6CNT8, 
194  Vr«tor  Street,  a^oiiiinr  tlie  V.  S.  Botd,  Vew-Terfc. 


A  tuiTiLizxx  of  the  meet  approred  qaalitr9  prododi^  all- 
*e  Immediate  effect  of  the  beat  PeruTian  Goano,  with  the  ad- 
^■itage  of  being  much  more  Ustlsg  in  the  solL  Thorough]/ 
tated,  and  found  to  more  than  reaUie  the  expectations  of  all 


vp  In  bage  of  100  Ibe.;  banele  8S0  Mw.  ew^  Bi|m«ai 


I  who  hate  already  tried  it.  The  hest  cTidenoe  of  this  is  the 
iHgely  increaaed  demand  ttiis  seseon  over  the  past  year.    Put 


be  particular  to  obsenre  our  brand  upon  eaflbbtfor  b«nl. 

Also  for  sale,  AmerieanjJBd  Foreign  Field  aadCaidm 9m^ 
Xngllsh  Biqr  Oraes,  Fool  Meadow  Gnas,  fine  mind  LnneBHik 
White  QoTer,  Osage,  Orange,  Ac 

Not..  »53, 1  y. 


f  llEIIfiM  I 


rwmaa  lavonse  s^yie  or  »iuj-nx/tAmi  jrujuixiva» 
ed  bv  gUdiog  in  the  highert  perthotfoa  of  ail 
r  to  be  affected  by  atmoephecie  beat,  amf  lie  MfO- 
ritk  i^aatt  Bedstead,  Wasb-band  Scaad,  OimMWlih 


Uy  inrltea  the  attention  of  the  trade  and  the  public  geqera^y  to  this  new  and  fkvorite  style  oTBBD-XCH^  FURMRVBE 
and  finished  in  Landscape  flowers  and  Scenic  patterns,  and  embellished  1       "  "  '    "  "  ^   ^ 

touth,  It  presents  many  aflTanXages,  amung  wbich  are  Its  non-liability  to 
ce,  cosUng  from  $35  to  $200  per  suit,  comprising  Drsaibig  Boreaa  with  fl 
lie,  Towel  Stand,  four  Chairs  and  Nurte  Rocker, 
ag  completed  his  AJachinery  for  the  Drying  and  Manu/acturing  of  his  Furniture,  he  la  enabled  to  oflbr  greater  I 
f  public  than  any  other  manufacturer  in  the  city. 
B.    Furniture  delirered  Crce  of  charge. 

No.  144  Qnud  Stxeet,  New-^ToriL 

One  Kl«ck  Eavt  •<  Br^m^^vmy. 


St. 


ANDRE-WS    ft    JESUP, 

l¥o.  TO  PIIVE   STREET,  New- York, 


I 


rOK  THX  8ALB  OF  ALL   KINDS  OF 


W<03S(r  €ib 

TH IST'S  TOOLS,  LEATHER  BSLTIVa.  JfeO. :  BBOBXB8  IV  D 
AMD  OILS.    ALSO,  ZBCFOBTBBS  AND  BBALBBS  IM  BVSr 

MANUFACTURERS'    ART|CLES. 


v/OODS,  DTB-BTDfrt 
VAAIBTT  OF 


HBi 


BANK  LOCK.gg 


AUO   LOCKB   FOR 

Safes,  PtisoBfl,  Stores^ 
8UpS|  DweUings, 

fto. 

A   GREAT  YAmiXTT  OF 

BOLTS  ft  SOOBKirOBS, 

eiLVCR  ELATED, 

PORCELAIN,  MINERAL* 

BRASS,  GLASS,  &o« 


For  French  lIHiidoifB. 


finm  Doom  hmI  Chests,  mads 
to  order. 

SILVER  PLATINQ. 


DAT  i  NEWELL, 


Clover  or  Timothy  iSeed 
Harvester. 

«Si^A  A.  WAGNER,  inTentor  and  piqpri«tor  of  th« 
WHEAT  HARVKSTER,  THRESHER  and  CLEANER,  tke 
UoTer,  Ttmothy  other  Grass  S«ed  HarvMLers,  lb  tbe  Clorer  and ' 
otb«r  Graaa  Se«d  Holier  and  Cleaner,  oflers  t9  the  pnbHe  tUe 
Machine,  which  is  snited,  by  a  change  of  its  parts,  to  aU  tbeae 
kinds  of  work,  and  wiUi  the  aid  of  one  horse  «id  a  boy  it  will 
harvCTt  from  8  lo  12  acres  a  day,  mowing,  raking,  drawing, 
breaking,  and  threshing  the  heads  ft-om  the  stalks,  all  at  the 
same  time.    Warranted,  if  properly  managed. 

Rights  for  States  and  Counties  for  sale  on  favorable  tenu. 
Iso  the  right  o  manufacture  the  same.  Apnly  by  letter  to 
the  abore,  137  Madison  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  PfAtney,  Steuben 
County,  N.  Y. 

E^The  Wheat  Harvester  is  also  appUeable  to  Barley,  Rye 
Oats,  and  Hloe.  "  j^  sitf 

PURE    BRED 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 

Having  a  larger  stock  than  my  Venn  will  properly  ucon- 
Modate,  I  wiU  part  with  a  few  Cows  and  fielfera.  Tmj  axe 
n-om  one  to  there  years  of  age— all  etred  bythe  Bates  boll  **  Bel- 
,  and  deseeoded  ttvm.  imported  ateek.    Moe  fIdO  to 


T.  P.  REMINGTON. 
Apply  to  Aaron  Clement,  Agt.,  South  St.,  Aore  Ninth  St, 


AgeMf  for  the  Puehase  ud  Sale  of  ImproTed  Breeds  of  Aekuke 


-  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE,  POULTRY,  «ka, 

Fwehaaed  to  Oder  and  eazoAiUy  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  United  BUtes,  for  which  a  reaaonable  oomml»ion  wiUbS 
^  Ohazged.    The  followSng  Stock  can  be  ftirnished,  tIz.  : 

Thanvgh  bred  Short  Bom  and  Grade  Cattle,       Thorongh  bred  Aidssney  cauia, 
%  Do.       Ayrshire  Cattle,  .  JDo.       Devons       do. 

Do.       South  Down  Sheep,  Do.       Ootewold,  Oxfordshire  or  Leicsster  Sheep, 

3w|ne  and  Ponltry,  very  fine,  of  diflbrent  breeds.    Also,  Fine,  well-broken  Devon  WorUof  Ozqi. 
AU  kctert  pott-paid  will  be  promptiy  attended  to. '  Addxeaa, 

JLAnOH   CI.EMENT, 
let.  M  tc  Sou^  street)  a1>owe  Stit  Sti^et,  PliUadelpkia. 


MoFARLAND'S 


JImproDed  Ixtt  aitb  IButgliar  Jproof  0afe0. 


fan  under  stoned  would  respeetftelly  eaH  the  attention  of  the  Nkw  You,  Aug.  38, 1808 
pabOeiothe  aoove  unequalled  safeguard,  proof  against  the 

ierooitag  etonanl  of  flxe,  as  well  aa  the  meet  anooeaafol  bur-  Afesjrs.  McFarlmid  A  Co.  : 

nli]i0Wh«ita,Jeweller8andBankDireetanLwewonIdonIy  ?*'"*■  •-^**fc''f  ™  pleasure  to  inform  yon  that  the  Fbi 

■y,  examine  them,  and  the  prooto,  and  you  wUl  be  convinced  *"'*,.''"*^'*'  P*>^*?«  ^  purAased  of  yon,  preMrrcd  ou 

ef  their  tnperiority  OTer  all  oOiera  manniMtuiod.  ,^ks  and  paper*  a6  ttoa  dtestioutftfir  ..  q  sp  yaja  •  SaMib 

Our  Imsbees  is  done  In  a  plahi  straight  forward  way,  with-  ^""^  evening,  in  the  most  perJBct  manner.    Althonjfh  It  waa 

9tk  reaortbig  to  fmnbug  or  large  talk.  '^l^  throughout  the  tee,  with  burning  Roai#aiid  othat  oUa, 

Below  is  one  of  the  many  testlmoniala  we  are  daily  recelring  "»<*  <l»i]eeUy  under  a  broken  gas  p  pe,  in  the  moat  Intense  haaft» 

ham  aU  parts  of  the  oountiy.  and  it  speUs  for  Itsck    Messrs  **  »m«»n«<l  tnw  to  *jy  «">^  •"«{<•  oonUnts,  mt^  taken  ont, 

FtndAEHItflheoek's  Oil  Store  waa  situated  dinetiy  under  the  were  not  even  scorched,  and  hardly  bore  the «-                   " 


I  waa  situated  dlieetly 
P^ad  Btnet  Honae,  and  was  totally  oonsnmed  In  that  great 
Sia  er  A««.  83d. 

Our  depot,  whara  an  aaaortment  of  all  Unds  and  sizes  are 
saastanfly  cm  hand,  Is  at    38  MAIDEN  LANE, 

3  doors  from  Nsasan  St.,  N.  Y. 
A  WM.  McFARLAND  *  CO. 


Ta» 


imeU  of  te» 
any  one  in  want  of  a  superior  Safe,  a  perfect  safeguud  ag» 
Are,  we  cheerfUly  xeeommend  your  manulhotive,  harlnff  hnd 
a  personal  ezperienee  of  their  exceUenee. 


BaolOB,  Mass..  Na  M  Blaekatoae  Stieat. 
Mliinoivlid.,  No.  145  Piatt  Street 
CblBaga,DL|Oefner  South  Water  and  fiankUn  Sta. 
Ageaia*— KcndaB,  Riahardson  It  Co., 


Yours  truly, 

POND  ft  HITOHCOCK. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Portland,  Oregon,  87  Front  Street.  • 

San  Frandsoo,  Oal.,S7  Callfomia  Street. 
Port  Phillip,  Australia,  19  West  Straet. 
Bath,  Me. ;  Heuy  Butler,  Bangor,  and  T.  McVsrland,  Ridimond,  Me.  Jaa 


saooL  Fvunw» 


be 


tWG 


DESKS, 
TABLES, 


'i 


Tke  Subscriber  requests  the  amotion  of  Committees,  Teaoh^s,  and  othen  mUmd^ 
is  Schools,  to  the 

IIIPmOVB»  9H8X.S  AM9  OK4ISS, 


whidi  he  believes  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  ioi  which  thej  ire  daagud, 

T^beiiig  of  the  most  improved  patterns,  and  for  strength  and  beantj  uneqiulled.   T^ 

adwOhiur  being  secured  to  the  floor  hj  an  Iron  pedestal,  as  represented  in  the  lanexed  «• 

^  all  §}  S^^^^y  '^^  presents  the  least  obstruction  in  sweeping  the  room ;  the  back  of  tke  CUr 

iwi    continues  down  to  the  floor,  which  greatij  diminishes  the  danger  of  giving  at  tlie  pfeK 

■^  ,  nsoallj  the  weakest 

The  deski  are  made  of  Cherry  and  hard  wood,  put  together  in  the  neatest  and  ffloit 
sobatantiml  mannor,  and' mounted  on  mmamental  Iron  staadaids,  which  bcao0  ifi  Mk 
directions. 

The  nzes  are  graduated  to  the  various  ages  of  pupils,  &om  the  child  of  fbiif  yen  <» 
dM  stadent  at  coll^. 

ALSO,  TEACHBBS'  DB8KB  AND  CHAIBS, 

Cables,  Clfaini  toitj  S^^^  Sasbts  attatjelr  for  |Rfimt^4'^ 

BOOK  CASESJDRAPT  BOARDS,  (fcO. 

The  facilities  for  furnishing  the  beet  make  of  furniture  are  worth j  of  oooiideratioD  bj 
kose  capable  of  appreciating  the  skill  and  ingenuity  employed  in  their  maB«6c*"'^ 

Choice  and  W/Cll  seasoned  materiak,  steam  power,  and  the  most  iDgesioBs  meehmcu 
.  contrivances  employed^  together  with  workmen  experienced  in  fittio^  vp  sekool  room^ 
enable  him  to  produce  work  well  calculated  to  give  entire  satisfiMStioiL 

The^h  school  desk  with  velvet  or  cloth  tops,  with  portfolios  attached,  ^d  vano» 
odier  styles,  fiimished  with  promptness  and  despatch.        % 

B.PATON, 

•84  Grove  treet,  '•*'^**' 
N.  B.— Plans  of  School  Rooms  will  be  furnialied,  showmg  the  number  rf  De"  *  e 
4|air8d,  by  sending  the  size  of  room. 

BANK  AND  COUNTINB  HOUSE  DESKS    MADE  TO  OROEH 


FLAKE'S  PATENT  FIRE  PROOF  PAINT. 


-^«#»«^ 


ha  55  otjglBtltM  oiW  ii«[«l«  fltot  «A  be  ^•pW  wtthottt  SctDtioging  the  patent,  vm  at  dl  times  be  kept,  botb  I 
Hi«ftdlaDnrPowder,atU9PIARL8TRSET,b7thePateBtee.  Fn  , 

na  Patent  haa  Jnat  been  deolded  in  the  United  Btates  Court  to  be  good  and  TalM. 

^  onnaeqmenee  of  this  dedaion  tkwwing  the  aotSie  buslneaa  into  my  banda,  I  aball  Tenr  nuterially  xedneo  the  ntoa,  m 
urn  TnMiBfaanre  a  lai^e  qoanUty  much  ehcaper,  pieporUonaDy,  than  a  snail  one.    All  InMnfew  win  be  prpaeemtedT 

■^^y-  WM.  BIAKE,  Patentee,  U9  Pearl  Street,  Hew-Tork.   ' 

fRlTiNG  TABLES  OF  NEW  CONSTRUGTIOU.  ' 

•  ♦  > 

WALLINfi  k  IBB«B8,  N«.  tit  Hiatk  Areaae, 


pvblie  Is  partteolaily  solicited.   The  trade  snppUed.   N.  B.— Patent  ligfat  seouedL  fvm»  l7« 


S.   R.   PARK  HURST'S 

PATENT   BURRING   MACHINES. 

Ihe  sohsoriber,  who  is  the  ioTentor  of  the  svUnder,  luTcnted  by  J.  L.  Tntflef  maf  be  sopptted  wUh 

them  a^  abort  notioe. 
MUBMIIfO   MAOBIN-SS  Tbe  subseriber  is  girinff  his  personal  attsntloB  to  the 

maanfbotwe  of  theee  M  addnea,  which  he  has  not  d«n 
which  are  att««hed  toOtodlag  Mtthinei,  \okitom  heretofore. 

^^  The  legal  right  Ibr  building  thtse  liaohinca  is  tai  tht 

iDoofltn  anJr  dotton  JHonttfo£torn:0,  ""Sj^^^^-.d  u>h.„.  «^.^  »«.«..««. 

Bnnag  MinWnM,  md  Ukewm  fw  BmoikI  Btatlrait.    In  ,  8.  B.  PiBKBDRCT. 

■daMoD  tnvfalea,  nma&ctann  wko  prattr  the  Bwtal    '  Haw  Tuck,  Jnnvy  IT,  18t4.  Mb.tC 

WATER    WHEELSi. 

«B  MMriben  oOlprfw  aal»<«Jat|eK*feiBMOTed9i«ich   thto  offloe,  or  wiU  be  forwarded  «ow  one  desii^  than. 
|MSMl«rtarmeel,»wUblf«h«7batoTeto%«nriTaUe^  JAG9EB,TftBADW%LL  lb  PKBT, 

iMteifl  and  XMbi  relattBg  to  the  Mae  may  be  obtained  at      Not.  13-tfl  No.  110  Beaver  atree^  Alhtay^  N.  T 

ATKINS'   SELF-RAKING   REARER. 

Ai\  ^^  ^^"^  mawlilnsa  were  used  the  last  harreet  in        $60,  payable  when  reaper  vrorlu  sneoeaftiHy,  and  anoflm 
^\/  glass  or  grain,  er  both,  with  almoat  uniformly  good       Ibr  VW,  parable  1st  December  next,  with  inteiei^    Or 
tai  nine  dUfertnt  States  and  Canada.  $160  cash  In  adfanoe.— nnarranled  tohta  good  StJ^tUM' 


TWEITT-8EK  PREMIUMS,  ^^  Agents,  properly  reommended  wanted,  threoghoni 

ff  TWO  at  like  Cfyttal  P«2ace,  (stiver  and  bronze  the  eountiy.   Ezperieneed  agenU  preferred.    Itlslin|Si 

madnls,)  were  awarded  it  at  the  autumn  exhibitions.   I  am  tant  thia  year  to  have  the  machines  widely  scattered. 
btftfngeBly aoo,  which  are  being  rapidly  ordsred.    Mr.  Desertptlve  circulars  with  cuts,  and  giving  impartially 

JeseghHaU.  aoohcster,  N.  Y.,  wUlalso  build  a  ibw.  the  difllcultlee  as  well  aa  the  soccessee  of  (be  reaper,  mat^ 

Kgr  Saily  ofders  neesesary  to  laaure  a  reaper.  ed  to  poet-paid  appUoaHona. 
mes  at  Chicago  eiT6-f75  Cash  with  order,  note  for  J^  g^    WRIOHT, 

**  Prairie  Farmer''  Warehouse,  Chicago,  Feb.  1^ 

AmmoniaCed  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Ms  vwy  superior  rertlUxer,  having  been  ftiiiy  tested  by  last  much  longer.  It  may  be  appUed  aa  a  top  diesalir 
amers  and  planters,  is  acknowledged  to  possess  many  until  April  with  as  much  benefit  as  if  used  at  time  el 
dvaatagea  over  Gutno.    At  the  same  prtee  per  ton,  and         sowing.      Manufisctored  and  for  Sale  at  the  Seed  aa^ 


lewB  in  equal  <taanUty,  its  first  efflficts  sie  equal,  if  not  Agricultural  Warehouse  of  C.  B.  ROQRRS,  No.  99  Magkel 

sipedor,  on  moat  crops,  to  those  c(  Guaffo,  whihrt  they         Street,  Philadelphia.  Fsh.  It 


im  BAlLii 

WORKS, 
iro9.3Uft3ia][o]iioefti, 

Oppodta  the  AUaire  Wmta. 
SALES  HOOX, 

S  Vow  182  fiOLAIS  RllBf 


rilTedooAEMtor 

Tk»  Ssbceriberi  bftiiBg  ext«BsiT«  nd  mifurpMiod  tmngeniMU  for  muivfaetvrtBffcmrailielelilMhr 
■nsdw  preptfed  to  offec  to  th9  pnUlc  mA  d«altrt  tlttovihoat  ih«  «d«iit9  Waeo«iir  Md  Cmt  Ii^  Itsani 
erwy  dM6r1pcioa ;  Gmiofffl,  Shotten,  Deon ;  PortabU  fzon  Bedsteads,  pUto  and  onumental ;  CrtteaaiCWtaftt 
OhUdiM&i  IroaClialf^  SattMfl,  WaibStuuli,  Flowar  «Dd  Woik  BtMi^  UBbnll»«Biaat8inik,4cc*fri  iH 


lorqnalitjororirQiiFaimFflMM,  alloTirhkh  (kaj  will  w»mat  to  fvpMi  ia  fttiofftfar  dmUtr,  Mlr«f 
aadebtapMM,  tbamaaolfeetarMoraiqrotharHoiiielathdrllne.     OrdeMfromereryseetkaofth^Wi^ 
8t>tet  tliaAkfUljr  receired,  and  axecuted  n^  the  ntmoat  dWpatolu 

^ lENT  Sc  WATERS,  128  Grmnd  Street,  BTX 

1,000  BOOK  AOSiraS  IXT  ANTED/ 

TO  SELL  PICTORIAL  AP  USEFUL  WORKS  FOR  THE  TIAB  MM. 
$1,000    DOLLARS    A    YEAR? 

W^^T*M  SmPU^^V^J^*'  "^^^  UNITED  'i.  to  «abU  tluna  to  mateihwi #3  to  |5 •  *VP«^ 

bX  BCASSy  PUBUrSHlB. 

IBl  WIlllAm  Stn«t»  llewl«** 


taler 


J  of  eome  of  the  boat  .^ ,  --,-^^--  ^  ^, 

To  mca  of  good  eddreea,  poimmtoga  Mnafl  capt-  ^^I^;z;^^x:zr^ 
$3ilp$iOO,MohiiidumaQtii7iUbooftn^  wbowwllwyafo 


For  ftirther  portieulaca  addreee,  (poitace  ptfd,) 


TRADE    MARK. 


Hlgheet  Medal  of  World'b  Frfr,  and  CWilW*"* 
rioaa  IdrI  tote,  awarded  Ibr  theee  gooda 

WAREHOUSE  OF  00^ 

102  BroaAway  and  1  Pia0  0b«i( 

Whefe  mar  be  foanll 

C^UTTA  PERCEA  WU^ 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY, 

iFar  Bi^^or  to  ^ny  oth<  r  Witor  Prwf  ?^»fe£iK,'S 

'  COUNTRY  TRAMTcotiftftini  En  P^^,^' 'iSiSS 
Capes,   Ponehoe,   Oven]  in.  LesJrti*  ^"^aJy^  pliao- 
Camp  Blanketa,  Hone  ^  ^lv■*r^  £^'^J^a|  Ajtid* 
Covers,  FIft  Bnckeu.  Tr:*vMliMf  If«^r  ^^f™  *^ 
Steam  Paoking,  and  hwiJr»-li  oi  otitf  »™^;^^:        ^^pt 
These  Ooodaare  free  WMt^  ^P^T?' ji^nbii^ 
dona,  pUableian^  elastic  ;  iif  ^injgi^  hJ  ""[."l  -^bs- 
and  unlike  In<Ua  Rabbr  r.  -^'i  ^^V'SHlIsrM* 
cp5*  sUoky J  are  cheaper :  -^-^L^^SLTui^ 
Pereha  Fabrioi  made  ia  this  «0BBinF»  **'**^ 
ranted  to  stand  all  climates. 
CaaTiricA  TBS— From  persons  who  bare  tested  the  goods,  may  be  eeen  at  the  store  of  iheC(»p»y- 
Tif  «■  LiBMAL.—Dealen  are  Invited  to  examine  theae  goods  beftne  poitshariog  elsewhere. 
Orders  execmed  to  any  amount  at  short  notlc«  ,  • 

C  A  TT  "F  T  O  HF 

»n?«wi*IiL'i?i?^^J  made  of  VARNISHED  INDIA-RUBBER.  ai«  drea<iy  being  ofltoed  i«?"?S«25!** 
pnrchasera  shoold  bear  in  mind  that  all  genuine  goods  are  stamped  with  theabovcTrade  muk  of  the  a)"*"J 

lley,8t.  , 


IWTT.T.TAM   BUXEB, 


CHILSON/  EICHARDSON  &  CO. 
AIR  WARMING  &  VENTILATING 

J[9*  SM  Brwiway,  ir«w  fork,  ft  Has.  191  ani  lOS  BiaeksttM-strMt,  BoslMi* 

VAKUFACrURERS  AND  DEALERS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  IN 

OHUJSON^S  WOELD'S  FAIE  PRI2aE  MEDAL  i^UENACES, 


I  now  most  f»Torably 


^HiiQl^  wnnhMir^  bMn  8atu«ei«d  foe  the  pMt  Ave  nan  to  the  most  afeywBpraetkal  tab,  we  no 

mmamu  aad  extendvely^  wed  thxoaffhont  the  0BlledSatee  »nd  CanAde  j  TJOamuufCLr  Artwrm>  M  r^qpAUri' 

^9  tn  .AiB  OBTAXnnD,  special  provimoa  being  made  for'  the  supply  of  a  large  ath6nnt'0f  fUBI^ 


„   am6unt  Of  PUU  WABK  AIB, 
,9aiin]jfmJramau^eeHfeimlaotwmVB)  HOT  IRON.  .    i     r  ' 


N.  A.  BOYNTON?S  VENTILATING  HEATER; 

An  entirehr  New  Article,  combining  Stretotb  and  Durabiutt,  Simpucttt  of  constniction,  and  Bcosoirr  in  iho  rwr 
«C  FiieL  with  perilBet  KlBHotoaey  ja  OparatiOIL    b  entlnlj  of  cast  iron,  a&a  lo  eonatineted  as  to  frtml  tkt 

*-— ^'^^ .snacn.-'^  ^^T8««,a*i»tod  Itar  Mak  W«#;  Tvn  mam  ol  FortablM. 


BOYNTON'S  VENTILATING  WOOD  FURNACE; 

▲  NEW  AND  OOaoiglE  VtmLAtlNO  FDRKA<:8;'ES^RES$L'f  DESIGNED  FOB  BURNING  WOOD,  adapted  to 

an  daales  of  FUBUC  and  ntlYATB  BUILDINGS,  pomesslng  peenliarities  worthy  the  examination  of  thoee  who 

require  a  FHSST  CLASS  WOOD  FURNACE. 

•K.  CiARli't  ttMT^HI  tCIHHIL  tT«VSi, 

Pjirtlealarlj  comimended  to  the  attention  of  SCHOOL  COHHITTBXBi  ftnd  othenr  in  want  oTan  AppSratqil 

iwr  tlwrof^y  moA  yrapeniyWawniag  nad  VMitilatiiig  g<hiodl  Boobm  aitd  Halla. 


CHILSON^  NEW  AND  MPROVED  VENTILATING  SCHOOL  STOVES. 

I  ,  T^  812358,  FOR  WO§D  ONLY.      ,. 

EHERSOR'S  Patent  VEWTILATOBS  of  all  sizes,  and  f  entflating  iFRaratus 

W  E7BRT  VABIEW. 

A  complete  a^ortment  of  Iron,  Bronzed,  Plated*  Md  Enameled  Beglstersi^  in 
dsdiiig  ^l(1iree  Sizes  of  a  New  ai^  Impcoyed  Fedeist^il  Register  ;  together  witli 

all  sizes  of  the 

METROPOLITAN  COOKING  RANGE, 

A  New  and  SnperiiMr  aftide,  embi^ng  all  the  modern  improyements,  equali/. 

rrrrH)  tor  the  use  op  ANTHRACITE  or  BITUMINOUS  GOAL,  COKE,  o; 

WOOD.    Agents  in  Nbw  Ywk  for  the  sale  of 

This  Peurhyn  and  Mirror  Marble  BKantles. 

^^       •  ^  , 

References  to  parties  haTing  oar  apparatoB  incise  in  atl  parts 'of  the  eountrf,  with  exniidt  diieetioas  U>y  ^"   ' 
ting  the  fonaces,  and  all  information  neeeesarjr  for  properlj  wannlnf  and  TeotliatiQg  pablie  and  ptlT»te  btriff^in^rr 
Biaytegrataitoaaly  obtained  by  ^>pUeatloB  at  fttharw  oar  WartbooMib  .  ,      . 


ADAMS   II    STEVENS' 

urn  M»  f  1III11&&  MiBti  «mii. 

WASHINGTON,   D.   O. 

ThB  imdanigBMl  (both  late  of  the  Poet  Office  Department)  hare  fanned  a  oo^iertiunUplBrte 
pnctioe  of  Law  and  the  pnwecotkm  of  Olaiiae  before  the  EzeoutiTe  IMpartmciite  or  Ooogrea. 

Banaea  of  vwerj  deicriptioo  requiring  penonal  lervicet  will  be  promptly  attended  ta        * 

Penooe  who  deaire  to  make  oontracts  with  the  OoTemment  can  often  obtain  Taloible  iafaai' 
lion  by  addrawing  ni. 

HaTingabaaiMMoaDDectionwith  JobhP.Sjdslm^  EeouanenterpiiaiwbawinimanwllM^ 
«l  kog  reiid«D0e  in  niinati,  we  can  locate  Laada,  iaraai  ftndi^  eataUiah  Titl^  and  caUeet  Qm 
with  great  adrantaga  in  that  rich  and  rapidly  improring  aection  of  oomtry. 

EXTRA  FAT  TO  OFFICERS,  KARINES,  AND  SAXUM 


By  tl^  recent  law  of  Ooagreai^  all  ciBeer^  Bnariaaa,  and  aailon  of  the  United  States  UnjM 
aiieenB  and  man  of  the  ReTenne  Senrica»  who  aerred  in  thePaoifi^  on  the  ooaat  of  OUifan^  dinw 
thallflzican  war,  or  at  any  time  from  1M6  to  185%  are  entitled  to  exlim  pay.  Li  cMeof  theM 
9t  any  of  the  abore.  the  heira  can  obtain  the  aame. 

EZ-FOERT  KASTERS  AND  KAIL  OOnTBACTOBS 

(To  whom  balanaaa  are  oftap  doe  fir  extra  oompaoaatioii  and  erron  in  aoooonti)  en  hni  A» 
hoBMBB  iproperiy  and  promptly  dona  by  addraaaing  oa. 

UVENTOBS'  JJfD  FATEHTEES 

lli^  addrcaa  aa  npon  any  burineaa  connected  with  the  procnrcment  or  the  couTeyaaDe  of  fM 

^^  •       Addram 

ADAMS  ft  STBVENB^ 

Mi^  WASsiiroTOi«lX(l 

AOBICULTURAL   WAREHOUSE. 


BY   THE 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  ' 

In  184e-1848-184»-1650-18ff3  and  1853, 
l»a  FRONT  STREET,  N.  Y. 

-nrHEEBauTbefeaBdacompMeMMrtaMBttfAgrt.  dBir*is»'OrB«i«V*adaTviety or«ib«rO>tt«il>l^ 
ff    ealturtl  baptneatt,  enbnclDg  aU  the  new  and  "L^tv^       •      .«    -m-   u._  THiuii.  ftf 
aBHacwueh  an  llaehlnaa,OomandOobllllh|Baii,iifl«% 

Moon's  Celataatoa  Pteniiiiii,"  naawB  Kiki,te,  ^  ^ 

•'BAflLB,'*  •*P«ACOCK,'»  HALL»i  StIBL  AKO  BAB-aHAEB,    OOAWe,   BONS   DCiT,    Pl-AaTlB,  «W««  f**"* 

•^MiMOB,  Hoi*oN  It  OoV' **I>>AKoaa  PATvaax,**  '  Lwa,  *c 

STRAW  CUTTEIIS..pa(«Bt8eIfBhanMBliKfllr«w      AUof  w^Awd  be  wairaDtid  to  bt«fft»  "»'*-*' 
Senan,  the  beM  artldela  ue;  alM  '•HorayV^  "Sin.  aadaoldatthatowwtpaoM. 

JOBA    JmO€^tE,  1»S  JPrM^  A*'^'- 


PATENT  REACTION  CENTBIFUGAL,  PUMP  AND  FIRE  EHGI"*' 

A  dapted  to  any  aitimtion;    unlimited  in  pdwer;    certain  in  action;   yermaami  in  °"l^ 
^    withal,  so  low  in  coat,  that  they  are  rapidly  anp^raeding  aU  othera    CaU  and  ^^T: 
of  these  facts  at  the  office  and  warehouse  of  Uwoif  Pow«a  Ooiipaot  of  U.  S.,  Ko.  88  W^'  Jr 
lenored  from  No.  24,  opposite  preaent  atand.         ' 


DEMONET  &  MEYER'S 

Tbi«  is  a  ii«w  arttde  Joat  pretonted  to  tb*  public.  The  pioprieion  haye  made  the  homaa  hair  Ui«  atiaAj  of  iMf 
Mf  waA  Inwlm  bad  ooeMioo' V>  me  tho  thooBsad  and  one  apaolflca  which  ignocaa*  ohfriahmi  palB  wm  tliapmjt 
If  sre  able  tojodge  of  their  inliiftottaiMMS.  After  the  inyeiitioii  of  the  preoecit  Bye^  they  for  a  loag  while,  «>inMK  m 
mf  their  own  oiutomera,  nuwiQ.nie  ef  it  only  in  their  own  bnaineBs;.  bat  Iti  merits  bceomfaig  known,  they  weia 
Miotely  eoBBpeltod  to  brlns  it  before  the  pabUo.  Here  it  has  been  but  a  sbor«  Ume^  yet  its  enoc<»  has  bpsoa 
preeedenlcd, '  lUquMli  for  the  appoiibtment  or  agCD^  for  its  sale  hare  ponred  in  by  erenr  mall,  wl^Qe  the  omef» 
the  arilol^  iteelT  h*Tealmosl  cieeeded  the  abiUty  of  iihe  profprietors  to  sapply.  Its  merita  may  be  enrtly  suBineA 
as  ibUovB :  It  Is  easUy  applied,  and  cao  be  used  by  all  without  danger,  (UU  directions  aooompanylng  ea«h  1m)W^ 
do—  not  ecrior  the  hair  oy  soorohlng,  like  other  preparations,  but  aets  upon  H  by  a  newly  disoovered  ohflinleai 
war.  Recent  reseerehea  show  that  the  hair  is  triangular,  and  in  its  natural  sUte  poaseeBes  all  the  powers  of  tha 
liM.  To  reatora  this  pilnnatie  vlrtne  Is  the  theoiy  of  the  JBUf  Dye.  It  also  gives  the  fibres  their  soft  aad  gloaiT 
Sfeoxa,  aad  protects  l|e  sacs  hi  which  all  ef  them  termfautte.  It  does  not  stain  the  skin,  and  is  the  only  conpoaa* 
fha  Idnd  apon  which  perfect  reliance  can  be  placed,  sft  it  nerer  ails  hi  glTfaig  a  beaatifol  and  oatwal  black  cr 
9wtk  aolor  to  the  hair,  whukers  or  eyebrows. 

Sbe  proprietors  fte  prepared  toftvnish  It  inlaige  or  sinall  quantities.  Price  •!  and  $1 60  per  bottle,  aooovdteg  ia . 
■t.    Uberaldednctlcnto&osewhobuytosdnagidn. 

Jm.  aaewer  to  the  nnmecoas  inquiries  twm  every  part  of  the  country,  Metars.  D.  It  M.  would  tuf  that  if  ther6  be  i^ 
fsai  wlfto  eella  thetr  Dye  in  the  vioinlty  where  Che  party  wtahln^  it  residsa,  by  enoloalng  $  I  a  botUe  wlU  be  forwarde*. 
■aona  aeadiag  reqneats  for  the  agency  of  It  will  please  state  plainly  the  pUwe  or  district  in  which  th^  alah  ta 
lyoaeofU. 

DEMONET  A  MEYERS,  Proprieton^ 

AprD,  '54,  t£  No.  U  Oourtlandt  Stireet,  linder  the  Weatern  Hotel,  N.Y.  €5ity. 

this  Tary  Talnable  Family Jjlemedy  for  the  cure  pf  wounds,  bruises,  cots,  bums,  and  other  diseaaee  of  an  inflsmiaa 

aaatnre,  la  bow  lennledafl  a  desMeratum  fai  medicine.  lor  Inflamed  eyea  and  catarrhal  afteoUona  thla  appllsatfs* 
^^*S  ft>«id  to  he  a  it^d,  safe  and  efltetusl  lemedy.  For  BleedtaigPiies  there  la  no  apptleaUcn  so  eaftetutfaa  4ha 
ttOll.  BlerrhM,  scarry,  rheamatisiQ  and  ch&hlains  are^apeedily  rfU^ed  by  its  use.  ^er  sale  by  DrvggMs  gea- 
mHy,  and  by  the  Ar<^eion, 

iprii,  '54,  tf.  BAT  *  VAH  BEITSBV,  U4  ChaiiLbdn  Street,  Hew-Tork. 

tlie  Office  of  VAN  BEITSEN'S  IMPROVED  WAHPENE  is  remaved  from  No.  128  to  114 
dmmum  Sar.,'  where  the  ProprietoTB,  Day  <fe  Van  DeiUen,  iayite  their  frieads  Mid  patr<nui  mA 
tlie  public  at  lai^^e,  to  call  and  procure  the  above  celebrated  article. 

The  Wahpene,  as  Is  well  known  to  those  who  have  used  it,  is  not  a  Dye,  gotten  up  to  color  the  hair  transiently  i', 
l«M  nodfoal  preperation  which  penetrates  the  6ulb  or  root  of  the  hair,  promotbg  a  healthy  actlea  throughoat,  aa4 
r —lining  it  to  its  natural  fhllneas  of  growth.  Teetlm<mial8  of  Ita  efBcacy,  In  numerous  instances,  from  sources  of  the 
Mibaai  xeapeelability,  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  No.  114  Ohambers  Street. 

SUPER  PHOSPHATE:  OF  LIME, 

FROM  THE 


OF  ST   TEN  ISLAlfD. 

Ibe  Sabscriber  begs  leare  to  inform  the  Fanners  and  Gardenera  who  hare  left  ordera  for  the  abore  Manure,  that 
hU  now  prepared  to  dellTer  the  same,  either  from  the  V^  orka  on  Siaten  Islaod,  or  ftom  the  Depot  hi  New  York. 

Other  persons  requiring  supplies  of  this  well  known  and  yaluable  ftrtiUser,  are  requested  to  mske  appttcadon  eariy^ 
sitte  demand  fbr  this  eeasoQ  will  be  large. 

AliFRED  F.  KJBIKP,  No.  62  Beaver  Street,  New-lTork. 

lAlTHATTAN   LIFE   INSUBANCE   COMPANY, 
CASH    CAPITAL^     •100^000. 

WOSTTET)  WTtH  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE      for  which  Life  Insurance  la  eflbcted,— tanmediate  and  ptv^ 
n^TI  FOR  TOD  8B0URITY  OF  ALL  POLICT      manenft  aid  to  the  Widow  and  Orphan. 

iiI::!:t^^f^^i.^.  Compafay,wfU  be  entitled         C.  Y.  Wi««,  Secraeery.   N.  D.  Moae^,  .dcfuecy; 


ts  Ihiir  pro  rsu  share  of  he  flnrt  declared  dividend.  The         Abrah  Du  Boia,  MJ>.,  Medical  Erammer,  attends  at 

iMei  sad  Dflnciples  adopt^i  haTe  atood  the  test  o(  expe-      ^  oA<^  daHj,  from  S  to  8  o'clock  PJi. 

jteoe,  and  must  lecuie,  beiond  contingency,  the  object        Proapectuf es  to  be  had  at  the  office  gi«(M      May,  4t. 


WHEELER  S  WILSON  MAHDFACTnRfflS  COHPITO 

SEWING  MACHINE, 

MANUFACTURED     AT    WATEKTOWN,    CONN. 

OFFIGE,  265  BROIDWAT,  MEW  70BI. 


► 


These  ICachines  hare  been  in  fiucoessful  operation,  in  the  hands  of  muraftctanrt  m 
fmMm,  for  tii«  peat  two  jeam,  and  in  evBiy  ease  hate  giteo  vnitefaid  flii»&«^  ^ 
Proprieton  are  now  prepared  to  offer  them  to  the  public,  with  that  increafied  oofifitoe  a 
their  merits  which  the  united  testimony  of  their  numerous  customers  has  stfengthesed  ffl» 
confirmed. 

These  Machines  are  entirely  different  from  any  other,  the  principles  on  whidi  ^ «" 
mado  being  exehmtely  our'  own. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  Machine  over  any  others  are  the  foflewing:— 

1.  The  simplicity  of  its  construction,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  cm  be  kept  in  the  nw^ 
perfect  order. 

2.  The  perfect  manner  with  which  the  operator  is  enabled  to  stitdi  and  sew  the  ranoBi 
kinds  of  work,  from  the  fihest  linen  to  the  coarsest  cloths. 

8.  It  particularly  excels  in  the  rapidity  with  which  work  can  be  cxecated;  m 
respect  it  has  m>  equal. 

4.  The  little  ;?ower  required  to  propel  t^em.  enabling  even  tho«  of  the  most  d 
constitution  to  use  them  without  injury  to  their  health. 

We  are  now  manufacturing  a  larger  sized  Machine,  more  particularly  a^P 
sewing  of  leather,  canvas  bags,  and  the  heavier  ^jiinds  of  cloths. 

An  ezaimnation  of  our  Machines  is  respectfully  solicited  at  our  Offiec,-^      .^^ 


J 


I 


Q  EO  RQ  E    W  ALKE  R, 

No.      88      WHITB       STREET, 
NEAE     BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

PATENT      M  I  R  ftO  R      MANTELS, 

8  mtt0on*0  |)atent  ^oxxtBpjDviHn%  0l)ip  t)etttilator«, 

•     -       POND'S   IMPROVED   COOKING   RANQ|. j>^ir. 

IREAT  GENTmT mOUGH  l^^TO  TQE  WEST! 

•  17*    CARRYING    THE    QREAT    WESTERN     MAIL. 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD, 
From  Baltimore  to  Wheeliny^  through  In  18  hours! 

n  TvimtlB  ill  eompletod,  and  Bead  Ui  Alio  ordtt. 


■M^mm^  BXPBB^fll  MAII^  TRAIN  )mtm  BalUmere  at  7  P.  M.  daUy,  on  arrlTil  of  Um  9  A. tf.  Tkain  ff«m 
H«w  Toifc,  and  prooeeda  directly  throngb,— or  Passengers  leavhiff  Neif  York  at  5  30  P.  H,  and  Baltimore  at  8  A.  IL,  mf 
Mm  kk  Cmnberundf  and  proceed  thence  In  the  morning  to  WheeUngy  where  tkejf  arjno^  atlP^iC 

Aggagt  checked  through  to  Wheeling^  and  no  cBA«es/n'  Tranefir  of  Paeeengere  or  Baggage. 

^^  Paiseagers  will  not  fail  to  obserre  that  this  la  tbb  obbapest,  as  well  aa  one  of  the  most  pleasant  routes  to  the  Weit.      ^ 

FARE    BY  THROUGH   TICKET, 
Bt  RIVEB  fbom  Wbbklino,  with  thb  bioht  to  lib  ovbr  oh  thb  boutb. 


Fron^New  York  to  Cincinnati 
Philadelphia  to  do.  - 
Baltim(«e  to  de.    • 

Washington  to       do.    - 


-  $18  (0— To  LouIsTiDe,       -     .  •       -    $14  50 

-  11  00— To  do.    -       -       -       -       18  00 
10  00->To          do.    -       -       -       -       11  00 

-  11  00— To  do.    -       -       -       -       12  00 

iUi  am  additional  chazge  on  board  of  the  Boats  for  Meale  and  State  Roonu  of  only  $3  |o  Cindnnatl— $3  to  LouisrUle. 
BT  LAND  BCHTTS  FBOM  WHEBLINa,  tee. 
From  New  York  to  Columbus,  *       -       •     il5  83— To  Cincinnati,       -       -       -     $18  62 
,       Philadelphia  to    do.        ...       13  30— To  do.  -       -       •       -       16  30 

Baltimore  to      ,  do.        .       -       •       18  30— To  do.  •       -       •       -       15  00 

Washington  to     do.        -       -       -       13  OO— To       ydo.  -  -       -       16  00 

Fob  THBOUGH  TICKETS  and  general  information  apply  at  the  following  places: 
AINbw  Yobb,  to  J.  L.  SLEMMER,  eor.  Park  Place  and  Broadtoay^  opposite  the  Park  andonetlock  above  fitc  Astor  Houee, 
At  Pxholbblpbia,  to  Mr.  BL AOK  WELL,  Library  St.,  or  to  the  Ticket  Sbllbb  at  Bait.  B.  R.  SUtion,  Broad  4*  Prinu  SU 
it  Baltucorb,  to  J.  T.  ENGLAND,  at  Baltimore  and  QMo  Railroad  Station. 
At  WxeBiMTOB,  to  T.  H.  PARSONS,  Agent  at  Railroad  Station. 


Lbatr  Baltimorb  at  - 
Do.  do.     - 

Do.  do,    - 

Do.  do.    - 

On  Su$ulay  at 
Do. 


ixroKFC 

>X>Qr    JEKE^^JBkJS^OlBLm 

4  16  A.  M.      1 

Lkave  Wasbimoton,  Tot  Bait,  at 

6  A.M. 

9  A.  M. 

i        Do.             do.                do.      -  '    - 

8  A.M. 

3  30  P  M, 

Do.              do.                 do. 

S^P.  M. 

7  P.  Mi 

Do.              do.                 do.      • 

6  P.M. 

4  16  A.  M. 

On  Sunday  at 

6  A.M. 

6  10  P.  M.      1 

Do.                                         -       - 

5  P.M. 

\M 


Ihe  FIRST  and  Fourib  Trains  fh>m  Baltimore,  and  the  Secobo  and  Fourth  Trains  from  Washington,  will  be  Xzpr«if 
Mail  Trains— stopping  only  at  Washington  Junction  and  AnnapcUs.  l 


1 


HUDSON      RIVER     RAILROAD. 

SUMMER  ARRANGBMKNT. 
VSW-tOBK  TO  AHS  FSOH  ALBASY  ASS  TBOT. 


Ob  And  aAer  M oadaj,  lUy  t9tb,  1854,  the  PaMDfer 
Tnlu  wU  nm  M  tolloir* : 

Ooiw  No»TB^L«ftTe  M«ir-Tork  tnat  the  offlee  oor. 
(XMmben  8tre«t  mod  CoDega  PI«o«,  ftt  • 

tM  AM,  Exptem  tnln  lor  ▲Ibaoy  uid  TroT,  oomiMt- 
lotwItliBortbcra  Midwcftfnitnlm.  Thronth  In  ftmr 
koan  from  81»t  ■trMt.  . 

7.00  A.M.  Ponghkflepila  Wtj  PtMeager  TMn,  itop- 

0.00  A.II.  MnU  Train  for  AlbujandTroj,  tMApbc 
•t  PMkridl],  OwTteon'i,  Cold  Spring,  PlihkiU,  If ow^EDun- 
bug,  and  nt  aU  Mail  SUtioas  north  of  PonghlEMpslo. 

ICpO  A.1L    PoekaUU  Way  PMMngw  TrainrSopping 

1|OO.M.  WayTnto  forAlUny  •»«  Jftoy.J 


nqyroMot,  ana  caaUHon,  and  ootaooeUng  with  the  Ex- 
piMi  Train  leaving  A  Ibai^  at  OJO  P.II.  Ibr  JloflUo,  and 
at  TMy  with  norfhem  Trains  for  Montreal. 

1.00  P.li.  PoogblEeepaie  Preight  «nd  Faaaeneer  Train, 
etopnlngataUatatioM.  -— »-  , 

ZM  P.M.  PeduklU  Way  PSMengv  TMn,  atoppfag 
at  all  SCetioni.  ^^^ 

4.00  PJf.  ExprenTralfttoAXbaqyafidTVey^atopping 
at  SiM  Sine,  Peekekill,  Qoid  Spring,  PbhkUl,  ^oglikeep: 
^,  RUnel«Qk,  Hodaon,  oonaeetlng  at  Alhamr  with 
Wcitarn  >Kpre«  lYnin  at  10 JO  PJf.  &r  BnlTalo. 

445  P.M.  To  Pooghkeepsia,  ttopping  at  aU  Way  Star 


Gome  BovTH.^'ExftttB  Ptiaeagv  Iraia  to  Tar- 
Toric,  atopping  at  Bodaon,  Bhinetock,  Poaglfcwp*^ 
PlahkiU,  ana  PeekriUD,  leaTe  Ttoj  Uaim  Dep^  ft  iM 
A.M.;  Albany,  4.45  A.M. 

Way  MaU  and  PaMOiger  Train  fir  Vew-ToriLMf 
at  aU  Matt  Stations,  leaTeThJj  Dnin  Depot  tfUliXi 
Albany^  6J0  AM. 

BxpraM  Tnbx  fx  Ncw^Yerk,  stopping  ^  it  IWm, 
BhinebedcPeagfakeepde,  PUbklU  aad  PaeUOLh- 
Th>y  Union  Depot  at  8  JO  A.M.;  Albanj,  &tf  UL 

W»  Train,  itoniing  at  OaaUeten,  Ste|i«Mtj 
We,  Hndion,  Oa^O,  Tlwll,  Bamion,  JUm 
BtaatabmhTByde  Psrk,PonghkMpite,<*««^3aBM. 
PlshUll,  Gold  Spring,  Oerrisons  and  P«k^kfllJm«bV 
Union  DMot  at  10.50  AJi. ;  Albany,  11 00  AX 

Way  P?etebt  and  Paafeagtt  Trrfn  flbr  favMit 
•topptng  at  all  StalSons,  lem  Albany  at  LIS  ML 

KKpreas  Train,  stopplnc  only  at  Hedioa,  BkkM 
Ponghkeepite,  FUhk2],  o3d  Spriac,  aad  F««tatt,l«« 

tions  on  dgnal,  leave  Albany  at  SaOMC.    ,      .v_ 

P^oteBMt  Albany,  ThnN^iiirigbtTMB,]eif«aHr 

a  7.00  P.M. 

LevrePoQgbkeemie  for  New-York  A 

4.00  A.M.  Way  Freight  TWn,  ■tWtan**?ft; 

^  6.U  A.M.  Waj  Fiseenger  !Mn,  Monhf  it  &>• 

lahle  Stattoni,  except  Manhattan.  .  ^ 

4.00  PJf.  Way  Paaaenr*  Trafa^  lUiiiis;  st  d  »> 


5.00  P.M. 


Way  Trafai  for  Albany  and  Troy,  slopping  at 

Ibnytewn,  Peekskill,  Oarrison's,  PIshkitt,  Poogttseprie 
and  atetione  north  o^  signal,  and  conneellng  at  Albany 
at  lOJO  P.M.  for  BnJBlor 


SJO  PJf.  To  PeekskiUf'stopplBg  at  all  Way  Stations! 
It  and  Freight  Train  for  Albany  an* 


tJOPJI.  Anigrant 


IVoy,  stopping  at  aU  Time  Table  Stationa. 

7J0  P.M.  Proa  3Ut  Street,  Thioogh  Freight  Trahi  for 
Albany  and  Troy. 

11  JO  P.M.  ToTWiytewn.Bt<4>pingataJllWayaiatlettS. 

4.90  A.M.  Leave  Pongbkeepsii  for  Albany,  Way 
PM^t  and  Paaienger  Train,  stopping  at  all  Stationa. 


Leave  Pecikakm  for  New-Tork  at 

dJOA.M.  Way  PMSOkger  Train. 

3J0  P.M.  Way  Paasenger  Train. 

aSOP.M.  WayPaaasngerTrBbi. 

Laave  Slag  Sing  for  New-York  at 

e.OOAJf.    Stopping  at  an  Way  Stsljjj^ 

Paasengera  are  reqneetcd  to  PWWwJ^^^SfSii 
terfaigthSeara.  T&tm  purehssediaOie  legfffl  W 
eentoeztra.  T|ahMwiUatopnsttffl«a»tita«^WF 
keepele  for  reflreshmenta.  ^  „_.  ^  .^ 

Mght  forw«ded  to  the  Wsat  and  »«*■  ^*^ 
tioiMly,  safcly  and  eheaply,  as  by  any  ottarWft 

yei-York,MonS^y,  May  20, 1854. 


New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad. 

SUMMER   ARRANGEMENT— 1854.    COMME  NCING  MAT  15, 185i 


TRAINS  FROM  HEW  YORK. 

For  New  HaT«n~Acooniaodatlon~At  T  and  11  90 
J.M.t&d410and515P.M.  The  4  P.  M.  train  ia  Ex- 
praii  to  Qreenwich. 

Espras»-At8A.M.,Saad4P.  M.  The  8  A.  M.  train 
■tone  at  Stamfoid  and  Bridgeport;  the  3  P.  M.  at  Stam- 
ford, Norwalk  and  Bridgeport;  the 4  P.  M.  at  Stamford. 
^  For  Port  Oiester  and  Norwalk— SpecUl  Aoeommoda- 
jtaa  Trains-At  8  45  A.  M.&  0  30  P.M.  for  Norwalk,  fo 
1  JO  P.IM.  *  490  P.  M.  for  Port  Chester. 

For  Boaloa,  via  Hartford, Sprlngfleid  k,  Woneater— Bx• 
prcn~At8  A.M.and4P.M.  Dine  and  sop  at  Springfield. 

For  Conneeilent  River,  Termont  Railroads,  and  Mon- 
—    *t8A.  M.    Dine  at  Springfield. 


ForHowatonie  R.  R.-ExP'W»-^•^J^JtpJ|. 
P^  Nangatnck  R.  R.— Es^rsis- At  8  A.*.  fJl^^ 
Ftt  Danbory  and  Norwalk  R.  R.-A««f" 

7and845A.Mu»a^BxpNM«(41*P'''' 
TRAINS  TO  NEW  YOBH. 
From  New  Baven—AooonunodstloB-Ai  5  ^  ^^ 

10 15  A.M.  and  4  30  P.M.  .^ua^fU, 

fepra»-At9  95  A.  ?•  •«!  Ijl!l!i5i' A^ 
Prom  Norwalk  and  Port  Chertr-yj*  'L^  f^ 

jiatten  Ttalna    from   Norwaik,  at  «  A.  ■"  "• 

Chester.at5aOA.M.,and3MP.B.    ^^g^ 

For  ASosTmodaUon  f^inlof^he-SfiwTaiVi^^  Hart-      J?H^  ^^^ ""'  advartlsanmt - 
fold  and  Sprlngfleid  Ballroad»-Ai  1 1  30  A.  M.  &  3  P.  M.  «««»• 

For  Canal  R.  R.— At8  A.  M.  and  II 80  A.V. 

For  New  Haven  and  New  London  Railroad— Express  at 
8  A.  M.  to  New  London,  Norwich,  Stonington  and  Provi- 
denee,  and 3 P.M.  to  New  London  only. 

N  E  W    YO  R  K    AND 

PASSENGER  TRAINS  LEAVE  PIER  FOOT  OF  OHANE-ST..  /W  FOlllW ^       ^^^ 

Trains  leave  Pier  foot  of  Duane  St.,  as  follows,  via :  Way  Passenger,  at  4  P.  M.  tor  O^snoe  w»^ 

Bvffalo  Bxpres,  at  6  A.  M.  for  BnHblo  difeot,  without  «  diate  atations.  ^    ,w.vm  inf  Bvfiiic^- 

ciumgeofbagRageorcan.  Nlirhl  Express  at  5  P.  M.  for  DanMrt: »»» 

Dimkirk  Express  at  7  A.  M...  for  DnnkiiiL 

MaU  at  8  15  A.  M.  for  Dunkirk  and  BnllUo,  and  Inter- 
mediate stations. 

Way  Eiprms  at  12  45  P.  M.  for  Dunkirk. 

Rockland,  Passenger,  at  8  P.  M.  (from  foot  of  Cham- 
b«r8-at.,)  via  Piermont  for  Bnlfeni  snd  intermediate  st*- 
tloni. 


OBO.  W.  WHISTLKB,  J^--  ^  . 

Vice  Prea't.  and  8npt.'.Ofl«,870Mri,B^'*-' 
AmPt  8tipt.'a  Offlee,  BtaUoaWM;;;^!!^ 

IerTe   rai  lroad. 


Night  Expi , 

Emigrant  Train  at  6  P.M. 


46PM.  . 


On  iuNDAY  only  one  1PJ9»W«  SStelrtth  W***" 
These  Express  TrJio.  <^^l^t^^iimii»^ 
splendid  stearoera  oo  Lake  ■^/"~'Djflrsiil«pra«»^ 
id  at  Dunkirk  with  the  Lrtefibow^  . 

isnd,  ^^-f^^^i:,^^^^^ 


J 


'^i 


'       DAVID    LANDRETH'S 
AGRICULTURAL    AND    HORTICULTURAL 
IKFLEMEHT  AHP  SEED  WAJ^EHOVSE. 
ed  to  Vo.  83  SOUTH  SIXTH  STBEBT,  between  CHESTNITT  and  KABKBT  ttt. 

TBS  BmaOBIBBB  OFFSU  FOK    SALB  AN  BXTEKSITZ  ASaOKTiaST  Or 

ACrRI€lIliTVRAL     I  HI  P  I<  E  HI  E  N  T^, 


HORTICULTI7RAL      TOOLS, 

GARDEN,  GRASS,  FIELD  AND  -FLOWER  SEEDS, 
JIGRICULTURAL    AND    HORTICULTURAL, 

BTJBAL  ASS  BOTAXICAL  PVBLICATIOVS. 

Implement  and  Seed  Catalogues,  Landreth's  RufttI  Regbter  and  Aloumac,  iorniahed  gratis 
ton  personal  or  pre-paid  applicatH)n. 

Oct  '58, 8m.  2512.  D.  LrANDBETH,  Philadelphia.       ^ 


mm  mi-nem  mm. 


Tbb  Inrentor,  after  thorooghlr  testing  thia  engfaM  pump,  for 
the  pMt  two  jearty)  feels  oonfldeiit  that  it  is  not  equaUed  lif 
any  thing  now  in  marketi  In  the  wsj  of  raising  or  fmuy  wator : 
the  motion  belnjg;  rotary,  the  stream  Is  constant,  without  tha  aU 
of  an  AIR  veeseL  The  packing  Is  self-acyostiDg,  Tory  durably 
and  eannot  well  get  oat  of  order. 

These  pnm  ps  are  well  calculated  for  all  the  purposes  for  nhUk 
pumps  or  hydrants  may  be  used,  rix.  Factories,  Bteamboati^ 
Tanneriei^  Breweries  JUsUlleries,  Bailroads,  Water  Btatio 
Hotels,  Mines,  Garden  Engines,  fcc  ^ ' 

Among'the  many  testimonials  giTeo  of  this  pump,  it  a  21 
medal  awarded  at  the  last  great  Fair  of  the  American  Institmi 

No.  1  Is  a  house  or  well  pump  and  domestic  Fire  Bngine*  a^ 
will  raise  f>om  20  to  30  giilons  par  minute.  ^ 

Vo,  2  wUl  raise  100  gaUona  at  llo  rerolutlona.  ' 

No.8i     «       SOO         ««        120         «* 

N0.3      M        300         "        120         «• 

The  quantity  raised  can  be  doubled,  by  doubling  the  rerahi- 
dons.  These  maehiaes  are  manuiiacturea  and  soUTby  the  luk- 
Bcribers  at  Brookport,  N.  Y.,  also  In  this  dty,  48  Oourtlaud  iteafli 
(opmer  of  Greenwloh,)  by  J.  C.  GARY. 

Sept.  18-ly.  CA&Y  k.  BRADnOtD. 


ENAMELED   FURNITURE. 


Subscriber  inriies  the  attention  of  those  about  f^- 
_  g  with  this  elegant  and  fkBhionable  style  of  Chamber 
Tmniturt»  te  bis  stock,  manufactured  from  the  best  of  ma- 
isvtala  and  by  the  most  experienced  and  (aithAil  workmen, 
IBder  Us  own  supenrision. 

Boltes  eottslsting  of  Bureau  with  Glass,  WailMtaBd,TM>le, 
ladrtead,  and  4  Cane  seat  Chairs,  are  oflbred  as  low  as  $25. 
With  saazMe  tops  aa  low  aa  $45  the  buH  and  upwards,  with 
he  addition  of  Commode  and  Rocker  to  $160  the  aet,  price 


ranring  according  to  style 
artt(de  warranted. 


and  expense  of  teish.    ^T«if 


Hotel  and  Boarding  House  Keepers  win  find  this  tiM    ^ 
*  cheapest  and  best  pUoe  to  get  this  style  OtFunotitnm  w» 
manufacture  nothing  but  the  Enameled.  , 

Ordfra  from  a  distance  promptly  attended  to,  and  goodb 
farefdlly  packed. 

S.  WIL.  WABWIOKj 

No.  02  WHITE   STREET, 
Tkrte  doors  Wett  ofBroodway^  N.  Y.  Dee.  ly. 


Ae  Snbseriher,  from  a  long  and  steady  practice  in  the  art  oi;  as  well  aa  by  her  suooess  la,  portraying  upon  caaraa  the 
LIFB  LIKBNB88  OR  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  8ITTBR, . 
Bew  feel*-  warranted  in  inciting  those  who  are  wanting  for  thcAoselTee  or  their  ftienda,  a  well-flnished  and  Uwting  likeoets,  te 
Ml  at  her  Booms,  193  Blkbckxr  Btrbbt,  where  Specimens  of  Art,  in  Tsrlous  styles,  may  be  seen.    Terns  Beaaoaable. 

MRS.    LILLY  m.    SPENCER, 
Bsc^  tf  . .  19S  Bl^ccfcer  Street,  fi^  T. 

MfillS,  liVEITISIS,  It  DBAWIHtS. 

J.  H.  BAILEY,  Agent  for  the  proonriag  and  aale  of  Patent  Rlzhta  for  thia  comitiy,  Great  Britafai  and  the  OonllMftt  * 

MECHANICAL  DRAWINGS. 
Meehanteal  and  Architectural  Drawings  executed  in  all  Uiida  of  P«;ip«cttTe,  with,  di^pitch  and  it  modotfte  iilotf. 
se^Tryeo  Row,  No  9,  opposite  dty  HaU.  tfny  f$-ir 


On  the  Fint  of  April  th«  Fint  Number  of  the. 

It  is  to  be  issued  monthly,  in  a  large  quarto  form,  and  deyoted  to  Scienoe,  Art^  Utentture,  Agneolti 

Oommerce,  Inventions,  in  short  whatever  shall  be  found. most  usefnl,  instruotive  and  intoiettisg  to  tbga 

>dy  of  intelligeut  American  people.    Each  number  will  be  Seantifdllj  illustrated  with  S^grsfiogifli 

pap%r 

Terms,  One  Copt  foe  One  Yeae,  -  -  -  -  $1  00 

Four    «..•*«**  .  -  .  -•-  -SOO 

A  Specimen  Number  will  be  forwarded.  Postage  paid,  to  any  one  encloaiiig  to  our  addreBfliei^ll 
•^three  cent  Postage  Stamps. 

Pablislicil  fcy  A.  JOWES  k  C».,  ll»8.  1,  S  ni  &  Sprace  St,  New-fwi 


US' 

BLBBOKER  ST. 

Ifew-Tork, 


I>oorfrom 

IXToosterSt 


F.  S.  IftERRITT'S        _^ 

w  w  the  best  Bang*  in  me  for  Uking  and  boOing,  and  it  workt  with  half  Q»  fbd  tJiatottaim  Ajwi 
]tag«  ia  gained  by  p«aaiog  tbe  draft  direct  from  tbe  fire  to  the  bottom  d  the  ot«d,  aad  '7^^?^*: 
iber  on  the  vphoo  principle  between  the  fire  and  the  oren,  which  ao  ref^olatee  the  heat  »*■■'" 
Ideealika  llii«Bai«eiaheaTier  than  any  other  of  ito  dee,  of  exta  materia],  and  aoU  <BlfiT^"S 
■nrer,  1X6  BunnK  STa&r,  N.  T.  '•  ^  iastat\ 
<t »».  1  TW. . -i 

C.     Q.     8  H  E  F  F  I   E  L  D^ 

URBANA,  OHIO, 

FORTHB 

Sale  of  Mechanical  and  Agricnltiiral  MacbioeiTi 

^  IN  THE  WESTERN  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  STATEa      / 

JBkJ0L<3L  mxLGlx  otlOLor  Z^Atesx-feecl.  ^Ajrtioiem 

As  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.       .   u^\ 
"  A  bmiseaB  rendeooe  of  lizteeD  years  in  the  WahxRN  St^bb»  a  verr  extended  *^°'"*^Sw^^^tereis  d 
vaaeipal  Western  Cities,  with  the  assistance  of  Thavilinq  Aqentb,  wifl  oflfar  to  Bsitfin  ium»«»»^ 
nteBtees  nnosual  facilities  through  this  Agency. 


©©MlKilD 


a%s,  letoelrg  snlr  ^#  !» 


■vmportant  to  purchasers 


ON    BEOADWAF 


The  ffreat  objection  to  buying  on  this  ffreat  and  splendid  thoroughfare  i^  thst  pn       t^ 
'  e  goods  are  known  to  be  of  the  nrwH 


Toe  ffreat  objection  to  buying  on  tais  great  and  splendi 
higher  uian  in- other  localities  in  the  city,  although  the  goods 

WILLMARTH  So  BENTON 

liMra  orerooma  this  obstacle  ai  their 

as  eztensiTe  a  stock  of  Watches  and  Jewelry 


new  and'sple^d  store,  ^  BBOAPlWX  ^  ^^ 

_  .eweliy  as  can  be  fiwmd  ifa  the  city,  «^  »»*°°5^2e4  ««^ ^*^ 
Ttm  store  being  a  branofa  of  their  extensiTe  manufacturing  bnsinees  aU«adr  •"JJ^^Ljto ww^ 

bles  them  to  compete  snocessfully  with  sny  locaWy' "^ 


Uliat  thej  do  not  manufacture,  enables  i 


goods  to  be  as  recommended.  ^^  ..urthar't  ^ 

Please  call  and  examine,  especially  our  DiamondStoch  and  Fine  WaUhet,  bewra  P™''^-  y 

WnUEASTH  ft  BXVTOV,  843  BroadW^ 


fj0$^ 


J 


umoir  AOBicuixnsAL  ^abehouse  and  seed  citobe. 

BALPK    &    OO., 
Its  rUJLTpjr  STRMET,  A^nr-VVrfc 


■or  amlt  a  lasge  and  Beleet  asBortment  of  Agrfenltaral  and 
pwlttnral  Implementfl,  oonakUng  of  Plows  and  CuUngs, 
JibaUera,  Straw  Cntten.  Hone  Powexa,  Thraehera  and 
»4oi^  Ftfaning  HUb,  Grain  Gradlea,  Scytbea  and  Snathi, 
IBSMy  sugar  HiUc  tloot  Gatters,  Satuage  GntterB  and 
tm^  Ox  YokM  and  Boirs,  Rakes,  Hoes,  Hay  and  Hannre 
%  Spades,  ShorelB,  Carta,  Waggons,  Wheelbarrows,  &o. 
I^e^  Omrdeii  »mJ  Iflewcr  8eeda.— A  large  va- 


riety.      Fertillaera  —  Pemvlan    Guano,  ittpar-Phoapbatt 
Lime,  Bone  Dost,  Pondxette,  Gharooal  Dust,  Plaster,  dee. 

IHaaMfaciwvera  •£  SCH1V]EBI«T'0  Reaping  aad 
Mowing  Maohlne;  DAHTISI^'a  Hay,  6tnw  and  etalk  Out-, 
ters.  Agents  ft>ribe sale  of  Wm. HoTey*s  Patent  Straw  Cuttst. 
A  descriptive  caMQogue  will  be  sent  on  application  by  mail. 

OcL'^ly. 


MARBLEIZED   IRON    MANTELS, 

COLUMNS,  TABLE  TOPS,  &c.,  &c. 

8AX.AMAir»£B.    MA£LSX,£    68. 

irae  to  pieeent  to  the  public  the  largest  and  best  assort-  Is  accurate  as  to  representation,  it  sustains  a  higher  polish, ' 
%  «f  Maahleised  Iron  aanDfadturea.    For  ilehnesa  and  dtll-  aad  la  therefore  more  beautiAil.   In  addition,  it  is  unaffected  by 
«f  eoloring,  correctness  of  imitation,  and  beauty  of  finish  the  action  of  adds  or  oils,  and  having  an  iron  basis  it  la  no^ 
r  axtSdea  are  unsurpassed  by  any  others  that  hvre  'yet  likely  to  be  fagurcd  or  broken  in  transportation.   Bvildaraaf 
I  cAared.   They  hate  the  teetiniooy  of  numerous  Arefaitecta.  ofhera  are  invited  to  examine  the  stock  of  this  Company,  f 
Ana,  aoA  oihen  as  to  their  Tatue,  aad  In  addition  the  award  their  correspoudenoe  la  aettdted. 

4i»Ol(]^  mi  EDA  El  by  the  American  Institute,  and  the      All  communications  maybe  addressed  to  the  FInaadal 
«t  prtie   RI^DAJL   at  the  Fair  of  the  MetropoUtan  General  Agent,  JOHN  HUSTON,  cor.  Hudson  and  18th  Btt« 
taale^  InatStute,  held  at  Wasfafaigton.  New-Tork.  '  Oct,  '58. 

Ml  vaftorial  b  in  many^reapeots  aupetior  te  marble,  whilst  H 

EVENTH  AinnrAL  EXHIBITIQX  of  the  MABTL  ANB  INSIITUTeV 

FOR  THE  PEOMOTION  OF  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


The  Sercnth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Maryland  Insti- 
mirtft  iaihe  place  on  the  18th  of  Beptamber  next,  at  the 
iMfirai  Ball  er  the  Ihstitnte. 

Bsriliaalca,  MaauaMstiiten,  Artiftt%  InTcatora  and  others 
i  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  the  country  at  large, 
la  lea^udfttlly  Intited  to  arail  themaelres  of  the  opportn- 
Mfifen  afiorded  to  display  thdrtaate  and  BkiU  in  the  coI< 
•ctloB  about  to  be  made. 

The  Maryland  Institute  is  now  established  upon  a  footing 
lU^  eaahlea  the  Managers  to  hold  out  atrongaa  attraatlons 
hm^  perbaps,  any  similar  Institution  in  this  Country.  The 
nttral  position  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  ita  contiguity 
(•the  Heal  of  GoTemment,  ensure  the  moat  extended  facil- 
Maafcr  an  Exhibition  of  the  works  of  Art  and  Mechanical 
fiS^Mah  aoay  be  plaeed  in  chaige  of  tbe  Institute :  and 
Ae  fieat  care  heretofore  taken  in  the  appointment  of^auit- 
IIBa  Sid  iBpvtla]  Jndges,  to  esUbUsh  the  grade  in  which 
nA  aontiihutor  is  entitled  to  staad,  aad  to  pronounce 
9aaiha  OvtUcatea  of  jaertt,  gl?ea  earveat  of  the  deeire  of 


the  Managera,  to  aroid  aUgromd  of  ooaplaiatin  this  aoat 
delicate  department  of  their  lahora. 

The  purpoae  of  the  Maaagera  wiU  be  to  nulke  Hm  ap- 
Proaahliig  ExhIUIion  one  of  the  moat  attraeUve  that  haa 
aeretofore  takaa  plaee  in  this  countiyi  thebr  spleadid  Hall 
ia  BOW  complete  ia  all  its.  appoiatmaats,  aad  is  adaiirab^ 
adapted,  aa  la  well  kaewa,  to  the  acooaunodatfoa  aad  dia> 
pliqr  of  the  obtoete  of  taste  aad  interaafe,  of  wfaaterer  daaa  or 
deaoription,  which  may  be  entrusted  to  them  by  those  ea^ 
gaged  in  Mechanical  puraidls.  H 

The  Boards  Maaageia  earaeatly  iaTitetheadlTD  co-op> 
eration  of  the  Mechamea  and  Industrial  Claa«ea  throughout 
the  Country  la  owtributing  to  the  important  object  they 
hare  in  view. 

Any  information  In  refereaee  to  mattera  of  detail,  will  he 
promptly  givea  by  addreasing ;  post  paid,  the  Actoary  of 
the  Inatitate,  BIr.  John  8. 8elb^ 

ZHOS,  aWANN, 
Chainnaa  Bxeoatrre  Conuaittet. 


OVNS,  PISTOLS, 

ALFRED 

Orb  Dooa  Wsbt  of  Bboadwat, 

»u  Ageai  for  KLKOrS   PATENT  PRIMERS  AND 
"^lOES  for  PATiMt  NianLB  Guns. 

riadSMlninChuiiyPiftoli,  wdBiilM, 

ii  coaataatly  lecelTing  from  manufacturers  a  ftall  aasort- 
MBl  of  the  abore  axtides,  together  with  Wostenholm's  and 
Hhcrmakfiaof 

Baf«4e,  Gamp*  Sportanen'a  and  Pocket  Kaitea;  Powder 
flaaks,  Shot  Poaohea^  and  Belts ;  French,  American  and 


iSlftl^ 


AND    OUTLBRTa 

WOODHAIC 
nV  M  E  ]E  Tf 

OPB06IIE  St.  Pattl's  ChTKOB' 

YORK.  hete 

English  Percusdon  Caps,  tOrom.  all  the  celebrated 

era;)  Baldwin's  aad  Bly's  Patent  Qua  wadding;  B>, 

ing  Implements,  Piahiog  Tackle,  4ce.;    Celt*a  Pk . 

and  Bennger's  otiebrated  Pistols ;  French  Parlor  PistoL 

and  Gaps. 
Agent  for  *'  PoRTxa's"  Patent  RerolTing  and  Repeating  - 

Riflee,  and  for  all  kinds  of  Sporting  AmmuaiiioB,  whkfa ' 

he  is  offering  at  very  low  piiceai 
tSr  Prompt  and  particular  attention  girea  to  the  flUiag, 

of  orders.  -    DecJy. 


^ 


aiioaar 

The  above  Cuts  represent  three  sizes  Patbvt  Expansiok  Bits,  when  taken  coUecUTdy  ftMrm  a  eompltte  set  sk- 
Ceatcr  Bits,  wfaidi  will  bore  any  required  diameter  firom  i  inch  to  S|  inches. 

Tais  set  of  Expandon  Bita  will  perform  all  that  81  Okoixabt  Bits  of  1-16  inch  sizes  caa  he  aiada  to^  aad  a?     ■ 
out  aumerous  sixes  betweea,  paving  half  the  expense,. 

All  Artiste  hi  Wood  who  htve  so  fk«4inentty  desired  a  Bit  betweea  the  daea  of  aay  la  thdbr  aet,  will  appre^ 
ita  value  at  dght,  aad  all  persons  nsing  Biu  wiU  find  them  the  great  dedderatam.  *  «ahtta. 

The  above  Patbnv  Expambioii  Bits  can  be  obtained  at  the  prindpal  Hardware  Stores  in  the  City,  aad  KftSi  ' 


'   Bateatee,  C.  h.  BaaaBa,  at  Ms  Manufketory,  37  Hamertley 
inr  Towa,  Cooaty,  and  State  Rights  for  sale.   Apply  4o 


!¥••  •  C«lt«(g«  Flaee,  If* 


umffiiii  uriirnn  v  tb  runti  id  m  in  n 


ri  fEiiiEis  ill  PMEin.  . 

».^.» 

BY  CHARLES  W.  SANDERS^  A.M. 

PUBLISHKD   BY   IVISON   &   PHINNEY,    NEW-YORK. 

Theie  books  are,  In  mattert  ensprarings,  aad  typography,  entirely  new.  Simple  in  style,  wtthont  tefaig  jMk 
ftkighlj  moral  in  tene,  without  being  dull  or  cynical :  carefully  graduated  to  the  known  wants  of  the  achoote;  aiif^ 
to  the  conrenionce  of  the  teacher,  without  attempting  to  reduce  him  tp  the  condition  of  a  mere  aia^iM;  ai 
withal,  unaorpaMed  in  mechanical  execution;  they  are  confidently  offered  to  the  pnblie  as  inferior  to  nasi,  if  K 
«bioiutely  saporior  to  all  other  works  io  this  department  of  education.    The  great  excriience  and  popfslvitj of 

SAITDERS'  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

are  alike  attested  by  the  naqualified  testimonials  of  Practical  Teachers,  by  the  oniTersality  of  th^SK  is  mtmb 
mad  other  countries,  the  sale  hare  alone  being  OVER  HALF  A  MILLIONS  A  Y£AK,  and  by  ibeir  tnwti&iiM 
other  languages.  Among  the  numerous  testimonials  from  the  Jidgbeat  aoarcea,  already  reeeiTeddofiagtbefetnai 
■inoe  this  Series  was  issued,  are  the  followmg : 

7B0K  JOSEPH  McKEEH,  LL.I).,  Superintendent  of  Ck^mmcm  SebooU,  I.  Y.  Q^ 

**  Bander>B  New  Series  of  Reading  Books  have  been  extenshrely  introdoced  Into  the  eohools  of  tW»  Cily.  *»*■ 
express  their  approval  of  the  books,  and  find  that  children  are  interested  in  them.    I  concur  with  tfa«  TetcSenw  ^ 
4hey  are  *  methodical,  progressive,  and  entertaining/  They  are  most  certainly  vindicating  tbtit  way  with  tto  po«-  j 

From  the  Principals  of  the  Ward  Schools  in  the  City  of  Hew-Tork.       I 

**  From  the  nse  we  hare  made  of  8ANDBR»3  NEW  8BRIB8  OF  RVADtNQ  BOOKS,  thus  far,  we  m  prjJJ  | 
10  any  that  we  are  highly  pleased  with  them.  They  are  methodical,  prugressiye,  and  entertainiog,  aod  w«f  taicam  | 
to  form  a  cocreet  taste  ana  make  good  readers."  ^  ,  .    .nvm  I 

Signed  by  the  venerable  DR.  PATTERSON  and  LEONARD  HAZLETINE,  Eaq^  PlintlMls  ^jajJiSSSf  ; 
BOHOOLS  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Edncation  of  New- York  City,  together  with  ONE  HOXDRBD  Awrvu  , 
PRIKOIPALS  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Ward  Schools  of  New- York,  into  utioh  the  books  were  isiisOT"  , 
Unmediately  on  their  isane  flrom  the  press.  .  ...  ^^^ 

R.  C.  COBCRN,  Esq.,  late  Pr«sident  of  the  Teaebers'  Association  of  the  Bute  of  Htw-Tork,  ■.■^SS^ 
Teachers  or  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NEWARK,  N.  J.,  and  many  promtnent  TsiflherB ebe^ew.  laflteWf^^r 
all  who  have  examined  them,  unite  in  high  commfiidation  of  their  merits. 

Ifames  and  Retail  Tricen  of  Sanders'  Series. 

SANDERS*  SPBLLINQ  BOOK.    iSlcenta. 

SANDERS'  PICTORIAL  PRIMER.    Bound,  10  oente. 

SANDERS'  NEW  FIRST  READS R.    Easy  Progreesive  Lessons.    13^  «ealf. 

SANDERS'  NEW  SECONB  READER.    25  cents.  ^    ntaMm, 

SAND  BRS'  NEW  THIRD  REA  D BR.  Progressive  Lessons.  Exercises  in  ArtienlAtien  and  M«cW».  W"""^ 
•tc    38  cents.  ^     .    ,k.MtariiAaiof 

SANDERS'  NEW  FOURTH  READER,  embracing  a  eomprehensive  syttcm  of  Inatnietton  J"  "* JSfS*. 
HLocution,  with  a  choice  colleetion  of  Reading  Lessons,  In  prose  and  poetry,  ftt>tn  the  most  ^W^'^^^^^^f^s^ 

SANDERS'  FIFTH  READER.   For  the  more  advanced  classes  in  Schools  and  Academies.  (8«n« •■»'«" 
having  been  bu  a  short  time  published.)    76  cents.  ^      .  VMAiffBoA 

SANDER'S  ELOCUTIONARY  CHART.    Designed  aa  an  Acoompanimeot  to  Bandars'  ^^i*  <^ '^iHLiI^- 
for  the  use  of  Primary  Bobools,  Academies,  InstUuiea,  Seminadee,  Colleges,  Itc.    By  C.  W.  8ah»»*  a-** 
B.  W.  MsaaiLL,  A.M.    $3. 

IVISON  k.  pmNNST  will  publish  soon: 

SANDERS*  YOUNG  LADIES'  READER. 

SANDERS'  NEW  SPELLER,  DEFINER  AND  ANALYZER.  , 

ITI80H  ft  PHnrmSY  have  also  Juet  Published  ^^ 

A  new,  enlarged  and  revised  edlUon  of  ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGY.  By  EDWARD  ^^^'^2^%tSutT9 
presideat  of  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Theology ;  with  an  tntrodacory  Jioti«»/5Liniv.Wr<««** 
P.D.,  of  London,  Newly  and  copiously  illastrated.  12mo,  418  pages.  %1  *$.  After  the  ssls  <>' ^JJJJ'j,  wdf  tf  ^ 
of  this  popular  scientific  work,  which  has  met  with  general  faVor  as  a  text  book  in  litersry  """JS^Tii 'hM  •**•* 
general  readers,  the  author  has  now  greaUy  improved  the  work,  much  of  which  is  cn'l'*^^'''^J  ja/asW"*  ^ 
many  new  facts,  «fec.,  much  imporlanl  matter,  especially  on  sarface  Geology  and  P'^^^'^^^oSm  tdmsdf  «9>" 


whole  with  nearly  one  hundrod  new  enj^ravlngs.    Prof.  B.  Silllman,  LL.D.,  of  Yale  Co'^^a^^Kj »ddt8«  *«**• 
Tlnce  d  of  its  high  value,  and  recommends  it  in  his  lectures.    Rev.  Prof.  Backland,  D  D.,  P.Rf-,  ">        -  • -^ 


Tlnce  d  of  its  hi^h  value,  and  recommends  it  in  his  lectures.    Rev.  Prof.  Backland,  D  D.,  P-Rp"  'J-^  qJ  \^  Bupen* 
the  London  GeoioKic&l  Society,  praises  the  book.    The  publishers  have  also  the  highest  winmo^.Q^^gy/^tfr, 
merit  ft-om  Prof.  Maniell,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.,  P.G.S.,  &c^  to.,  of  London,  author  of  "  1*«  %'3!t  uaitirf  Ac*i«»f,' 
from  Prof.  Roifers,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Prof.  Mather,  Prof.  Bailey,  ®f  ^«*V  ^D^^Jiitory.S^^ 
and  from  the  loading  scientific  journals  of  this  country,  among  which  are  the  American  Bi^ii^'^^''^ 
J0umal,  and  the  North  American  Review.  .,  wrrelrfttiW^^^Jw 

Those  who  cannot  procure  the  above  books  throu^  booksellers,  will  receive  them,  P'^Pjr*    „reD»M  ^^  "tiS 
price.    TEACHERS  who  wish  to  examine  them  with  a  view  to  Introduction,  will  rceeire  "'J"  ^^{  ftfl  ptftW"* 
/«a(r  the  price ;  and  the  most  liberal  terms  will  be  made  to  Schools  adopting  them.   Cuttusrs 
eat  on  application. 

IVISON  &  PHINNEY,      ^    _ 

SUCCESSORS  TO  MARK  H.  N^T^MAW  »  ^^y|^||^ 
No.  17^  r I7I.XOIC  ^''J^J^,  „d  B^ 
^  Soid  also  by  aRIGG»2«  Co^  Cklcago;  J.  0.  IVISON,  Anbnra ;  MOORE  ft  ANDIRSON. «» 
srtiers  generally.  ^ 


f:^ 


PHALON'S  PAPHIAH  UmOlt, 

FLORAL  BEAUTIFIBB, 

HfTALUBLS  As  A  PBStBETATITB  OF 


AHD  At   A    MBAllS    OF    BBADIOATIHO   OB   CVBIUS 

t  Tan,  PimplM,  Ghiq^^  Haadi^  Idpi,  and  Fbm,  Blotdhe%  8im  Bonn,  Soaldi^  Bim% 
iU  all  DiiMUM  appertaining  to  tiie  BUn. 


FlialoD'f  PaphiiUDL  Lotion. 

Baost  bilUlail  addltiOD  to  tiM  toikt  whloh  th« 

•ealagtthas  wltnoMd,  was  tba  fortoiuto  dlaooTwy 

diiMngnJihed  phpkAxa  and  OiitntaUat.  wbo  ob- 

id  tiM  knowladM  of  its  iagredtonts,  ud  the  xna- 

t  Qf  eombinfaig  tSem,  white  timTaUng  In  India.  Tb« 

'^t  «r  aearet  was  porchaasd  for  $2,500  by  Ed- 

Phalov,  whO)  in  the  eouM  of  a  long  aeries  of 

'  L  has  so  enriehed,  trnprored,  and  perflMted 

ion,  as  to  tnsim  its  reception  as  an  indis- 

_^ I  aneqnailed  arttele  Ibr  the  toilet  throogh- 

■•at  ttiodTillxed  world. 

TodMeriba, 

lor  erea  to  e&iniMfatIb  ^^  the  instanefls  in  which  tbia 

saeerlaMbeantUiw  qsj  be  reoommended  as  an  nnfkil- 

I  mg  opeeifle^  would  oeonpy  t  Tolnmei  aafOoe  it  to  state, 

1  thai  among  iti  moat  important  properties.  Is  the  power 

1  to  UnproTO  a  hanh,  pallid,  bronzed,  mottled,  or  otber- 

wlao  fcpolstre  CoimBBiOiV,  and  to  snbatitoto  the  1l»- 

dMitioa  of  a  deUeatoand  dasling  white,  alternating 

'  witli  o  roseato  bloom.    P^hsps  the  blush  that  beaa- 

tti&ea  the  inner  sorihoa  of  an  ocean  ahell,  will  give  the 

beat  idea  of  the  rich  tranapareat  tint  which  it  Imparts 

to  tko  cheeks,  while  no  pearl  eaa  surpass  the  exqublto 

Mraaaa  which  it  eootet  upon  tba  aeelt,  handa^  and 


Iti  Iffieacy 

in  eoonteraotlBg  all  Injutoaa  effects  srlsing  fkwn  expo- 
sure to  the  wsithar  and  ehanfaof  cUmate^  woold  be 
deemed  inoaWa  if  it  were  not  aathenticated  bj  the 
highest  tosttmoaj.  Neither  the  freesiog  bUat  of  the 
north,  nor  the  biasing  heat  of  the  aoath  candeatrojor 
Impair  the  beauty  ^  a  complexion  protected  by  the 
regular  appUeatioii  of  the  Papexav  LonoK. 

Fair  Oomplaiziooa 

are  always  peooliarly  snaoeptible  of  inflammatory  infla- 
enoeSb  Orar  exertion  in  warm  weather  fteonently  pro- 
dooes  those  nnpleaaant  and  hrrltatlng  erapttons  known 
as  rose-rash,  nettle-rash,  and  prlckl j  beat  on  the  Ikoe, 
neck,  and  arms  of  the  most  beaatUh)  blonde^  and  if 
not  promptly  attended  to,  may  leaTO  a  permanant 
blemish  behind.  The  cooling;  heallDg,  and  bahny  effect 
of  the  PArmAM  Lotion  Is  tnily  wonderfhl  in  cases  of 
this  Und.  It  does  not  drlTO  in  the  amptlon.  but  glTCs 
actiTity  to  the  porous  system,  and  caoses  the  innam- 
oiatory  principle  or  Tims  to  exhale  by  insensible 
evaporation. 

LadiM, 
who^  while  nnrslDg,  suffer  from  aore  or  inlUmed  nip- 
pleai  will  find  immediate  and  oniklling  relief  from  the 
use  of  thePAPHiAN  Lonoir,  which,  from  ite  extraor- 
dinary power  to  allay  irritotlon  and  cool  the  month, 
may  Se  truly  said  to  render  pleasing  and  painleaa,  both 
to  mother  and  babe^  the  most  deligbtftil  leak  imposed 
by  maternal  duty.  It  la  not,  therefore,  to  be  consider- 
ed one  of  tbo  mere  conTentiouAl  appendages  of  the 
nnnery,  but  as  an  article  of  the  first  neoasdty  in  that 
department,  and  one  that  no  wise  and  pmdent  mother 
wUI  omit  from  her  list  of  indlspenaables  for  her  inflmt 
andherseUl 

f  Chappad  Handa  and  Lips.  ^ 

iiue  ol  ihe  most  palnftil  oonseqnenees  of  severe  wea- 
U>  ladies  and  children,  is  the  chapping  or  craokiag 
m4  skin  of  the  hands.  It  Is  a  palnhil  and  annoying 
back  to  the  amusements  of  toe  gay  winter  season, 
teing  with  the  ei^oymtnt  of  many  a  slelgh-ride^ 
naning  the  pieasore  of  many  a  aodal  ereaing  by 
iccearive  liritatlon  which  it  oocasioiis.  (Toon  chap- 


ped, as  also  upon  aU  fonghsess  and  exibllaUons  of  the 
skin,  ooeasloned  by  oold,  the  PAnoAii  Lonoir  acts  like 
a  ehsnn,  sootUng  and  hesliag  the  inflamed  end  abiaded 
torflwa^  softening  the  indniatad  cntlclek  and  restoring 
Kb  flexibility  and  transpsren<7. 

Tho  Hnraary. 
To  pass  oyer  In  silence  the  pecoUsr  adaptation  of  this 
balsamfe  flaid  to  the  vse  of  children  and  the  pnrposes  of 
the  onrsenr,  would  be  an  act  of 'anklndness  to  tba 
mothera  of  oarland.  As  a  wash  for  inflmta.  It  Mumot 
be  too  highly  raeommanded.  It  prooiotea  a  haattlw 
tone  in  the  minato  saperfldal  yessels,  so  sot  to  beooiM 
torpid  in  infsDcy;  and  has  a  aoothtnsL  oodhig  eibet 
upon  the  tender  and  sensitfye  skin.  Seing  not  only 
T  erftetly  tainocnons.  bnt  endnantly  hygeian  in  ito  no*  ' 
tore,  it  may  be  nsed  by  the  most  dellcato  hidy,  or  sp- 
pUed  to  the  moat  feeble  child,  with  perfect  eSiflde^i 
in  Its  hsrmleamess  and  salutary  effect  It  tanparts  f 
ailky  texture  to  the  yonng  and  tender  akin,  and  proteetl 
It  againat  detriment  fh>m  external  Inflnencea. 

It  if  better, 

however,  to  preserve  Intact  the  smoothness  and  beaaly 
of  the  skin,  than  to  reprodnce  them  siter  they  have 
been  paitiaUy  destroyed  by  a  low  tempsratore;  and  aa 
the  chapping  of  the  hands  may  be  effeeraally  prevental 
by  the  use  Of  the  Lotion  at  the  monlng  and  avaDing 
toilet,  it  Is  dseirsble  the!  hMlies  should  thus  fortify  thehr 
delicate  fingers  in  advance  sgahist  the  trenchant  bbsts 
of  winter. 

To  ( 


who  buffer  fh>m  tenderness  and  smarting  of  tha  fece 
after  shavteft  Fiiai/>ii*8  Papoxaii  Lonoir  wHI  pravo 
a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  oomibrts  and  luxuries 
of  the  toaet;  as  it  alleviatM  the  irritaaon  and  pain,  and 
randen  the  shaven  aurihee  aoft  and  pliable 

Lkttix  pkom  James  R.  Chilton,  Cbemiat. 

i  have  analyzed  the  "  Paphian  Lotion"  nsed  for 
beautifyiog  the  complexion,  manufkotured  by  Mr. 
Phalon,  and  find  it  to  bo  a  harmless  preparation,  and 
not  in  any  way  injurious  to  the  skin. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found  serviceable  for  thepurposea 
it  is  intended.  JAMES  R.  CHILTON, 

To  Eo WABO  PHALO.t,  Eso. )  Chemist, 

New. York,  Deo.  10th,  1853.  J  87  Chambers  rt. 

•*'      LxTTix  PROX  Madams  A2«!is  THiLLo:r. 

To  EsWABD  PuALOif,  Esq.— DeoT  Sir;— If  yoa 
think  my  opinion  of  your  "Paphian  liOtion"  will  bum 
any  weight  with  the  public,  it  is  I  am  sure,  very  r 
at  your  service.    I  hav^uaed  the  prepsrtion  for  i  . 
months  past,  and  find  it  infinitely  the  moat  effioacioiw 
and  agreeable  cosmetio  that  ever  graced  my  toilet. 

It  unquestionbly  softens  and  improves  the  texture  of 
the  skin,  and  adds  to  the  brillianoy  and  clearnees  of 
the  complexion. 

I  can  not  be  mistaken  on  these  jpolnte,  as  by  iU 
timely  application  X  have  repeatedly  removed  sock 
blemiahes  as  are  occasioned  by  sudden  changes  ef  the 
weather  to  which  I  am  particularly  sensitive.  It  Is  ooi 
often  that  so  called  "aids  to  beauty'*  advertised  to  the 
world  as  infallible  fulfil  even  partially  their  object,  but 
your  "Lotion,-'  so  fer  as  I  am  capabU  of  Jnaginf^,  in 
really  what  it  purporte,  and  I  cordially  recommend  it  to 
all  ladies  who  value  a  clear  unclouded  complexion^  oc 
desire  to  be  protected  against  those  annoying  affectMoa 
of  the  skin  consequent  upon  the  extremes  of  heat  wad 
cold.    I  am,  Sirjjrours  truly,  Ahnb  Tiiilloit. 

Metropohten  Hotel,  Deo.  5, 1^5:3. 


nfaotured  and  sold  by  Edwabd  Phalox,  at  197.  and  517  Beoadway  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel).    On  tha 
receipt  of  81  pest  paid,  a  bottle  will  be  sent  by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
lao  for  ssle  at  all  the  wholesale  and  retaB  Draggiste  and  Fancy  Stores  throughout  the  United  Stalaa, 
Canada,  ATest  Indies  and  South  America. 


Tfovcmber^  «ft54— Viral  mmmb«r  %f  Tcmik  ir^lvMc 


HOUSEHOLD  WORDS, 

A  JOUBNAL  OONDUOTBD  BY 

CHARLES  DICKENS, 

Author  of  ^  Pickwick  Paptri,^'  ^  Dombty  and  Scm/*  ^  David  Copperfidd,"  etc.,  Ht^  4 


With  a  regular  staff  of  oontributors— fbe  mo9t  eminent  men  in  various  depattmsote  ^ 
Art^  Science  and  Literature— among  which  may  be  mentioned  Farad iv  ;  the  re^ 
nowned  English  Chemist,  William  Howbtt,  Leigh  Hhitt  and  BARar  Cok^wali^ 

Devoted  to  Social  and  Political  Reform,  Light  Literature  and  to  developmenU  of  he^tnif 
in  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  is  withalra  model  of  style  in  English  Compositicn* 

Discriminaiing  Critics  have  pronounced  this  work  the  best  Magazine  publikked. 

The  Press  universally  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  most  marked  encomiums. 

Many  of  our  best  Newspapers  and  Miscellanies  have  drawn  largely  from  its  nch  pagee  ^ 
render  their  own  columns  spicy  amd  instructive. 

Book  after  Book  has  been  completed  from  its  varied  contents,  among  which  are,  "^  A 
Child's  History  of  England/'  "  Cran/ord  Papers,'^  ** Lizzie  Leigh,"  •'  The  World  Here 
and  There,"  ''Name  Narratives,"  ''Home and  Social  Philosophy /^ '' Pearl  Fiihtng:'  et**. 

Frrms — $3  00  a  year,  or  25  oentA  a  number.  To  Clergymen,  Post-ma^r^  and 
Agents,  $2  00.  Bound  volumes  of  6  monthly  parts,  $1  75  per  copy'.  Muslin  Coiref?^ 
25  cents  each.  Bound  volumes  from  the  commencement  of  publication  sapplte^i  to 
order. 

Clubs — 2  < 
trated  '. 
more. 

Address,  pott  paid, 

J.  A.  DIX,  Publisher, 

10  Park  Place,  New- York. 


JB8 — 2  copies,  $5  00;  3  copies^  96  00;  5  copies,  $8  75.    One  copy,  with  The  lUu^- 
[  Magazine  of  Art,  $5  00.    One  copy  gratis  to  the  getter  up  of  a  club  d*  five  or 


A  New  Tale,  "NOBTH  AND  SOUTH,"  by  tlie  author  of  "Mary  Barton,"  ii  imw  U 
course  of  publication,  and  will  be  completed  m  five  monthly  numbers. 

OPINIONS  OF  THfi  PRESS. 

"  We  baye  ao  ort«D  and  so  highly  recommended  '  Household  Wordd '  to  our  leaders,  ihsi  tht  rocaixi- 
lary  of  praise  is  exhausted.  Its  presence  in  a  home  adds  to  the  pleasure  and  the  knowledge  of  all  who 
are  witnin  it.  It  Ih  always  pure,  ^nial  and  humane ;  and  a  family  to  which  it  ministe]^  h^a  an  addi- 
tional  safeguard  to  the  virtue  and  mtelligence  of  its  yoimger  memoera.  We  commend  it  be^ifj-  tv  «1L 
the  world."— //om«  Journal. 

*'  It  has  probably  done  more  good  than  any  periodical  ever  printed  for  a  similar  period  in  Hue  Kag\isli 
Language." — Lord  Brougham. 

"  This  is  a  captivating  magazine.'*— iV.  Y.  Daily  Tmes, 

"  Always  welcome  is  this  cheerfol  friend — always  pleasing,  always  inatrnctlve."— iV.  Y.  £«#.  Mirror. 

"  The  actual  valuable  informaUon  put  into  a  semi-story  form  Is  so  great,  that  the  maga^iue  vcU  ds- 
•erves  to  be  called  *  science  in  disguise.'  ^'-^Neioark  Daily  Advertiser. 

*'  Abounding  in  pleasant  and  profitable  readhig— an  admirable  family  book." — N,  Y,  Obttroer. 

••  We  consider  •  Household  Words '  the  best  periodical  of  the  day."— Bto»ton  Transcripl, 

**  *  The  Household  Words.'    No  periodical  is  more  worthy  of  preservation  in  a  permanent  fom*  tium 
this  admirable  Journal,  which  in  a  short  time  would  furnish  a  valuable  library  for  family  read? 
Klf.'-NeuyYork  Tribum.  . 

QI^  A  lew  AdverUsemeuts  will  b«  inserted  at  reasonable  prices 


I 


[M  ^  ^  la  iBir 


VDderalgned  ktTiDg  been  oonsttnlly  engftir<^  in  the  retail  Stove  trade  ainee  1828,  and  having  apent  much 
money  In  the  invention  and  ttructure  or  Patftrna  during  the  last  fifteen  yean*,  be  hes  now  the  aatitfaction 
ig  able  to  announce  to  the  flcove  JHanufaciarera  and  the  public  that,  in  November,  1852,  he  obtained  a  Patent 
>Dibinatlon  or  improvementa  in  the  Cooldng  Stove,  and  that  since  that  lime  h«  haa  been  thoroughly  testing, 
inf ,  and  perfecting  the  Stove  containing  thete  improvements.  The  above  cut  reprv'senia  the  Stove  in  its  pre- 
fbnn,  and  the  undersigned  presents  it  to  the  public  with  entire  confidence  as  to  its  superiority, 
rhe  main  object  of  this  circular  will  be  to  point  out  the  above  imiroveroents  and  the  consequent  advantages. 
M  h  may  be  proper  first  to  show  the  prominent  defects  in  the  more  popular  stoves  now  in  uae,  that  the  importance 
f  these  improvements  may  be  more  readily  understood.  And  it  may  be  here  asserted,  that  among  the  almoat  endless 
■riety  of  names  to  stoves,  ns  well  as  designs  and  forms,  there  are  really  but  two  distinct  principles  In  general  use. 
Wse  are  distinguished  aa  the  hijih  and  the  low  oven  ;  the  high  oven  being  located  abtive  the  fire,  and  the  low  oven 
elow.  Among  the  important  and  unavoidable  objections  to  the  low  oven,  are  the  rollowing ,  viz  :  Firat.  The  want 
f  beeting  surface  for  wanning  rooms  where  heat  is  desired  ;  the  top  or  bolier-plHte  being  the  main  heating  surface, 
u  heat  will  not  act  to  any  extent  upon  the  outer  surface  when  forced  downward  under  the  oven,)  while  the  elevsted 
iven  has  tlie  same  heating  snrfhce  lower  in  the  room,  (consequently  much  beUer.)  the  oven  acting  as  a  perfect  drum 
« the  top,  producing  at  leaat  double  heat  with  the  aame  ftiel,  giving  this  priucli'le  a  grrai  advantsge  during  the  sold 
eaaon,  especislly  to  the  agriculiural  interest,  and,  in  a  good  degree,  to  tlie  mechanical.  The  next  ubiection  i(»  the 
•w  own  as  a  wood-tiove  is,  its  liability  to  be  sflected  by  the  action  of  pyrollgiteus  acid,  which  forms  upon  the  under 
nrface  uf  the  inside  bottom  oven-plate.  This  formation  beeonus  a  solid  crust  on  the  oven-plate,  and  can  not  be  sepa- 
rated.  except  by  excessiw  heat,  which  can  not  be  spplied  without  taking  the  stove  to  pieces,  and  this  crust,  when 
brmed  to  any  extent,  is  a  perfect  nun-conductor  of  heat,  and  the  oven  falls.  The  third  objection  is  s  want  of  dura- 
bility, upon  the  principle  that  no  plate  can  be  sustained  long  near  the  fire-chamber  wiibout  a  flrre  action  of  cold  air 
rn  us  oppoiite  surface,  and  the  back-plate  to  the  fire-chamber  can  nut  have  this  action  without  a  serious  iujbry  to 
oven.  Tne  fourth  objection  is  increased  expense :  as  the  lining  to  the  low  oven  must  be  cast-iron,  while  the 
Uiinff  to  the  elevated  oven  tbuuld  be  sheet-inin,  which  is  much  less  expenbive,  and  in  this  ov«n  is  equally  durnble. 
rhe  fifth  objection  is  inconvenience;  as  ths  boilers  and  fire-chamber  are  too  high  and  the  oven  too  low.  The  objec- 
lions  to  the  high  oven  08  generally  introduced  are- /'irx/.  The  great  distance  from  the  fire-rhamber  to  the  uven, 
(•using  a  great  Increase  of  fhel,  and,  couaequently,  Kreat  inconvenience  from  the  excessive  heat  during  the  vrsrm  sca- 
ioo,  aa  well  as  extra  expense.  The  great  effort  which  has  been  made  to  overcome  the^e  defecfs  \r  the  strongest  proof 
ofth*ir  txistence.  The  oven  haft  been  raised  on  pipes  over  the  boilers— this  was  Impraktirahle  except  for  n  two- 
l>oile  stuve  ;  it  haa  b  en  placed  bark,  and  the  movaiile  plan  called  the  railway  adopted.  But  the  want  of  tightness, 
ihe  (  lense  of  machinery,  and  liability  to  g»t  out  of  order,  were  the  objections.  The  second  fire-chamber  back  of  the 
nail  hamber  has  been  tried,  but  the  draft  being  at  one  end  of  the  chamber,  and  no  ability  to  convey  it  through  the 
ihar  ler,  it  has  been  found  Impracticable  and  generally  abandoned.  Many  other  plans  have  also  been  tried,  and  have 
beet  id  wanting.  The  aecond  objection  ia  the  Want  of  oven  capacity,  which  hM  been  a  serious  objection  to  the 
^g  nilies,  and  the  remedy  has  been  found  extremely  difficult.  Should  the  oven  be  enlarged  in  widih,  the  stove 
woi  „  too  Ion;?,  and  the  amount  of  luel  would  be  much  increased  ;  if  in  length,  the  beat  ^^ould  not  act  upon  the 
Mrt  id  if  In  height,  the  oven  would  not  bake  in  the  middle.  These  two,  it  is  believei ,  ar^  'Tie  only  important 
M>j4  as  to  the  elevated  oven  ;  and  to  avoid  theae  may  be  imputed  the  sole  cauae  of  the  firKt  iiurnduction  of  the  low 
*v«  ;  the  high  oven,  in  all  (Hher  respects,  being  superior.  Now,  the  object  and  design  of  the  undersigned^s  im- 
pr9  nents  is  to  entirely  remove  the  objections  to  the  high  oven,  retaining  all  ita  advantages,  and,  at  the  aame  time, 
poa  II  the  benefits  of  the  low  oven,  avoiding  its  defects.    And  to  effect  this  object,  a  deep  sink  ia  first  placed  iu 

the  lamber;  this  gives  extra  room  lor  luel,  and  is  designed  fcr  the  cold  season.    A  grate  ia  next  attached  in 

fro  '  •  >MMi.piate  in  rear,  sufilcienily  largo  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  sink,  and  resting  upon  its  top  ;  back  of 


thoM  plat«i,  At  the  centre  of  the  flro-cham*>er,  a  eroes-eink  is  plaoed,  exteading  hmek,  an4  ia  aa  s^vat 

lo  the  front  of  the  oven. 

This  conatructioii  brings  the  fuel  near  the  boilers  ;  the  eoaU  are  ret*inttd  on  the  bad-piste  baefc  of  dt^ 
or  charcoal  burn  equally  wrll  with  wood  and  with  the  ero«B-siiilc  wood  burns  endwiee  from  th«  tnoLt 
back,  U  being  raised  at  the  back  by  theaink.Klvtnga  free  circalation  of  air  underoeaih.  Twoobjeetavtte 
The  flr^t,  a  perftict  summer  arrangement.  The  second,  brioKing  the  fire  as  near  tbe  oven  a<  detiredaari 
pie  ami  prar.ticHl  mioner,  without  heiting  but  aimail  part  of  the  front  or  the  store,  aod  entirely  8Tai«ti 
cessary  boat  and  expense  attach *d  lo  otber  elevated  ovens.  For  ironiOflE,  for  tbe  dairy,  and  other  ^eyMsj 
boiler-hole  ie  placed  over  the  centre  of  tbe  fire-chamber,  where  the  sad  Iroa  may  be  beated  with  ch^sd 
eeonomic«lly  an  in  tbe  furnace,  and  the  brass  kettle  or  any  large  reasel  may  be  ueeiL  At  tbe  baekcadof  a 
sink  an  angular  diviHion-plate  is  attached,  ataoding  upright.  This  divide*  tbe  heat,  and  eanscs  U  ts  aribt 
Dear  eaxh  end.  Upon  thta  divhion  plate  rests  a  curve-plate,  the  front  edge  atrikiag  Cbe  top  or  boitei'ste 
ward  of  ibe  front  of  tbe  oven  :  this  pUte  curves  back  under  the  oven  near  to  its  centre  ;  ibas  the  hat  at 
tbe  centre  of  ttie  oven  and  near  each  end,  aod  there  It  first  sets  upon  it.  Tbe  bottom  of  the  oveo  ieagcat' 
on  a  Itne  with  the  top  or  boiler  plate. 

The  next  improvement  Is,  to  place  Internally  two  ovens  the  one  above  tbe  other,  both  ovens  beag  An 
eept  the  lower  boitom-pIaCe  ;  on  each  side  of  these  ovens  a  plate  called  a  guard-plate  is  attached  latf  A 
outside  plat(4.  These  plates  extend  Inwardly  midway  between  tbe  two  oreas  so  far  u  to  /oroeltehotia 
them,  in  thia  manner  the  heat  divides  upon  the  tuiltom  of  the  lower  ovea  near  each  end,  passiag  cy  id 
both  sides,  and  by  the  guard-plate  is  carried  to  the  centre  between  the  two  ovens;  bere  it  divides  and  pt 
the  upper  oven  ia  tbe  same  minner,  and  out  al  the  collar  on  the  top.  Tbua  it  will  be  seen  that  tbt  tamk 
doubiy  over  the  eniire  aurfaee  or  two  distinct  ovens  instead  of  one,  aod  tbe  tnobt  Drntunlty,  perkeUj,  ui^ 
caliy,  that  it  can  be  applied  upon  an  oven.  A  stop  is  also  placed  upon  the  ovea-bead  between  thstwoonv^ 
when  raised ,  allows  the  steam  to  pass  out  of  the  ovens.  The  eflfeet  if,  first,  to  allow  moats  to  be  baked  in  i^^ 
oven  as  perfectly  as  in  the  tin  kitchen  before  the  fire-place.  Secondly,  to  allow  all  kinds  of  pastry  fo  be  bib 
upper  oven  at  the  same  time  as  perfectly  as  in  the  brick-oven  ;  and  as  to  capacity,  tbe  oveo  on  tM  sfa^taa 
bakes  nine  common  pie-tins  at  once,  without  changing  in  any  manner,  or  six  loaves  of  bread.  This  fl  ' " 
prowmetxit  in  the  Cook- Stove. 

The  undersigned  would  next  present  a  Stove  arranged  for  the  DLaing'-Room  duriji^  the  esltf  f 
page  74.^,  oi  tliia  uumber.  ^ 

This  stove  is  arranged  on  the  sime  general  plan  of  the  cook,  except  that  tbe  oven  is  madeainglehisesdtfi 
and  ia  brought  forward  and  placed  over  tbe  second  tier  of  boilers.    This  stove  is  a  iine  heater.    It  regoiref  at 
room  than  the  parlor-stove  ;  has  four  good  boiler«  when  the  oven  Is  not  in  use,  otherwise  two  boitos.  BuM 
ceilent  oven,  and  iti  arrangement  for  Lroiiiug,  ironing,  and  eooking  is  complete,  and  is  much  the  ebfeapeitrtfl*tl 
its  sizn  and  capacity  In  market;  altogether,  the  most  durable,  and  sufBciently  omameated  for  any uttii{-ra«,V 
admirably  arranged' fur  coal  as  well  as  wood,  and  for  the  small  family  as  well  as  the  dlning-roonu 

Kxten&ive  arrHngemetiis  have  been  mide  with  MR.  JAME6  WAGER,  ofTroy,  for  tbe  minuAetrntuin 
bath  Stoves  and  Patternti  for  the  year  1855,  and  either  will  be  furnished  baring  all  the  style  and  fiaisk  i^mt 
aniHtA  and  manufacturers  in  the  city  ofTroy  ran  pro<Iace. 

The  mwuuraciurers  will  understand  that  these  are  easy  stoves  to  east,  and  simple  to  noDst:  tbat,  >"^' 

Pie  Is  Patented,  they  can  have  the  control  for  many  years  ;  that  excluaive  Furnace  RigbtewiU  *•**'"*■  fjjf 
atterns  ;  that,  havlug  the  Patterns  for  the  Cook-Siovo,  only  a lew  extra  pieces  will  be  required  &' ike Inaiaf-" 
All  sizes  will  be  furniabcd  that  mny  be  detireil.  .. « 

All  communlcationa  addresaed  to  MR.  JAMES  WAGER,  of  TaoY,  or  to  tbe  undersigned,  »t  SxoOFoiT,  x  i 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  .— — 

Aff.  CHAPIN  SADLER 

p.  S.— As  a  proof  of  the  merits  of  the  above  improvements.  Certificates  from  those  ^***  ^'^t '•^jj^jj  I 
thousands  can  be  furnished,  but  the  following  are  presumed  to  be  sufllalent.  Tl»e  Aral,  with  B**'^**'/^?SJfj6»; ' 
sisrnod  at  an  Agricultural  fair  held  at  Rochesicr,  and  mostly  by  strangers  to  the  undersig«erf,  aM  ■"•*"■  *  1 
hours'  time.    The  others,  by  the  most  substantial  men  engaged  in  diffcireot  parsniis.  j 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  and  vicinity,  hereby  certify  that  we  ^■"  **^ij  "5;^  | 
some  time  past,  the  Western  American  Cookin^-Sto/e,  invented  by  M.  C.  Sadler,  of  Brockport;  """J^J^ji^ji 
decidedly  the  best  stove  wa  have  tried,  and  should  much  prefer  it  to  any  store  we  have  seea.   Theovea.  '^  i 

unequalled,  beint;  a  pfrfeoi  baker,  baking  meats,  pastry,  tc,  all  at  the  same  time.  The  boiling  ■"'*'**JJv  ifj^i  j 
fer  10  any  we  have  noticed,  believing  that  can  get  more  heat  with  leaa  fliel,  and  less  labor  in  P"*?*"!^  sodM**  | 
this  Stove  seems  to  pcneci  every  object  designed.  It  ia  aimple  to  manage,  economical,  ttstjio  ■W'^Jt^Jjo,  gi  S  \ 
venieni;  and,  we  bf-lieve,  the  most  durable  i»tove  in  market,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the  want*  or  jjv^-:^n^  i 
does  the  work  in  Bummer  without  an  excessive  heat,  and  la  the  most  pleasant  winter  itore  we  otve  iwiso, » 
most  steady  and  uniform  heat,  with  the  least  fuel.  j 

GaoRQX  S.  Clouoh,       Luis  Edmonds,  Jonathax  Birkke,     J.  Ashtok,  Whiatl'o,    .^  'g^^, 

Thomas  G.  Clayton,      E.  L.  B.  Corti-S  Johw  Proctor,  J.  N.  Likcolr,  f  ^  WtJD, 

Edwin  S.  Root,  Jr.,       Richard Glrasor,  M.  CGardnrr,  E.G.  Wildbr,  n's  Bosft 

Gilbert  Forbes,  Georok  W.  Bbf.l,  G.  W.  Brink,  Mrs.  J.  R- Chami ftti'^  J*  g;  ^j^^ 

Warrsn  Clark,  H.  Hubbard,  Qrercr,    John  Pbrrt,  Rrhben  R.  Pticii  h.iIboop, 

Amos  MrCrLLocH,  Moses  Fargbson,  W.E.  Johnson,  B.  T.  PsRftiOi  -W  Q.?tci- 

OBkiNScoriKLD,  Hbkkt  Hubbard,  NbLsoh  Hatch,  Wm.  GooD«ir«o«tt» 


Wo.  6  Wsstsrfl  Aid*** 
M.  C.  Sadlbr,  Esq.— Dkar  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  certifying  that  1  have  one  ?f  y^t„*elT»Hnpl«in  «^ 
Cooking-stoves  in  use.  T  have  tested  it  one  year,  and  find  it  entirely  satisfactory.  ",",J*5J!LiW  wperior  w  » 
mem,  most  perfect  in  application  for  all  the  variety  of  cookery.  I  consider  the  P^^^^^^^\^i  is  mneh  tacn  ftp 
Three- Flue  Low-Oven  arrangement,  (having  tested  this  arrangement  before  naing  yuuw,;  ■■ 
In  its  operation,  and  requiies  much  leaa  fuel.  Yours,  Ac,  tr—-.  Broclporl  I'"****" 

^  ELIJAH  POOT,  Keeper  BoardlngHottW, B""**^ 

THOMAS  TALFORO,  Inn-Keeper. 
SILAS  WALBRIDGE,  Inn  Keeper. 


M.  0.  Sadlrr,  Esq.— Dear  Sir  :    In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  merits  ^y^Y*  dZr^^  ^  *  TU^f 
p-ee!y  bay,  I  have  used  one  of  your  largeat  sire,  for  nearly  one  year,  and  find  it  all  *J"Ly^,  ecooi*!"*'   •  *"J^iBin« 


rree:y  bay,  i  nave  used  one  of  your  largeat  sire,  for  nearly  one  year,  and  nira  it  a"  *v"L w*  teoaoaa*  ;  •  -^oinu 
Stove.    It  baa  the  most  perfect  oven  I  hivo  ever  found— a  stove  perfectly  »Jn»P^*i  ,r?!«kW-&o*^     r^  i» 

"'-^nt ;  and,  I  think,  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  farmers,     **-"  '^''  *    -u^^reffi, 

lir  room*  in  winter- as  the  oven  is  a  drum  for  this  purpose.    I  have  k 
U.acquainted  with  stoves,  and  consider  >  ours  altogether  superior  to 

Yours,  truly,  i 

For  sale  also  by  Johnson,  Cox,  Lesley  It  Co.,  876  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


their  rooms  in  winter- as  the  oven  is  a  drum  for  this  purpose.    I  have  kept  public  hou»e  Of  ^f^ircr. 

weU.acquaiated  with  stoves,  and  consider  jours  altogether  superior  to  any  1  ht^'y^^t^.pump  ll«B"«*'^ 

Voura,  truly.  A.  W.  CARY.  R***^ 


J 


^^ly  ready,  THE  LIFE  OF  P.  T.  BARNXJM,  WBirrBN  by  HmsKP,  inf  which  he  narrates  his  eailr 
ftwy  j^a  Clmi^  MiBCBiANiv  and  Editob,  and-his  later  career  as  Showman.    With  a  Portrait  on  SteeL  aaS 
BlbroQs  Illngtriihonsi  by  Dailey.    In  on*  ^olonia,  12  no.  ,  Price,  $1,26. 
-In   tUlji  wOTk  i  k«Te  given*  in  •very  partwular,  the  tm*  and  the  only  fall  acoonnt  of  my  «nterpriwa."-Prc/licr 


dd-^lpbft  mm  to  «Mi-.A  Na|«l  Offlogp-1' 

.  ^-W?h  onfof  Water-flrat  VMi  lo  WawYork- 
I  in  the  Oitjr-fip«colation  in  Oransn—OaQaAnd  Tor- 

latio^  IfoFals— Snd  of  the  i^fgW^p^ 

OHAPTEIl  IL  • 

»A' — -     - 


**  *  ^i2";4?  5^^  *<»  .Bosiiieaa-Jokera  Bxchanjce-My 
^lac©— W  iafcnd-AntIdpatlSiD8-An  Bxplorin*  fepedl- 
«^AM»BartheBo«^^  Hornet's  Neit-Th«  PrornkSl  Labd- 
AiMtJKreama-Raaor-Stropa  — Diamond  Cut  Diamond  — 
Td^^ea-Sense  of  Honor-The  Dark  Piftture-Cre  nt 
—Tricks  of  Trade -Three  in  a  Bed— Traps  and  Barrl- 
^fttle  of  the  8i«ir8-The  Wrong  Horse.      »~  »**"     •"* 
OHAPTEIl  in. 
jBnii>AT-8capoL-OL»  Hiama-HODBB. 


■iVliMr  a  .... 


ff^z  —i^ijiirtbpJerKyman— A  Zealous  Brother 
ItnSMi -Awful  Diaefosiires-Saspicioas  Oironm- 
*iJ.":^<*  Climax-Thc  Wedding  Fee-Doctrinal 
'  Old  Meetlng-Hoiue-Tha  Stoye  Reform— Power 
-^  w,  ;---  The  Deacon*  Appeal— Vie  BIMM^sas -The  One 
IS  needful— An  Explosion. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

_  AXBCDonns  wrra  am  apaoDB. 

OrandfSather's  Voyage— A  Stray  Clergyman— The  Beard 

U»ii— A  Qoandarr— The  ¥niitker8  Doomed-Half  Shaved— 

'"rerboiiM— Indian  File -Unique  ProcesMon— The 

t^-Ohrtstlan's  Death-bed— The  Irishman's  Dog— 


.  Raaor  Ot< 
SI  kept  tip' 


aching  the  Barntin— The  Trick  DlgcoTered— Mrs.  O'Brien 
si— Btae-Iawa— The  Stage  Agent— Dodging   t4e   Deaco 
^"^"■"Ing  the  Legs- John's  Consternation— A  Dry  Season— mc 
fHa— Tha  yerdtet-<Hd  Bol^BobJo  the  Bog»-The  Ri 


con- 
iacons— 


— ASIarv for  Ufe-MarUng  the  Value, 
tfc^'-  CHAPTER  V. 

▲  BATOH.  Of  tmJlDUKTa,. 

Hnaldng:*-L<>tteries— An  Mtracttlvc  Scheme— No  Blanks 

Pnaes— Predecessors  In  Humbug— Cutting  up  Bacon— 

of  Breach— An  off  Ox— White-faced  Rum— A  Pillar  In  ttie 

'  I— A  Fish  Story— Tha Tables  Tumid— Tafcing  the  Census- 

" —    "'  -  liy '  " "  ~  '^    ■ 


.iypbics—A  Strange  Name— Taking  an  Oath 

- -he  Tin  Peddler-Tradhig  to  Whetstones- 

DiRrence— Materials  for  my  Book— The  Wood  Chopper- 

' — lent  increhses- The  Wonderful  Bean— A  Joke  foreclosed 

of  sty  Father-A  fnbde  in  Bot«eB-My  Lottsry-Botties 

makers— Lots  of  Tin— Doggeret-Mysterlous  Stockings-^ 

Ooincklence— An  Act  sf  "  Charity'- Queer  fi^mptoma— 

fat— Trade  in  Russia— Comedy  of  Errors— The  Fun  flies— 

Xsn^ation-iWiBgRufla  Bottles-Tbe  OldPensioaers-Ttie 

CUAPTBRYI. 

._  iNOmglMt  AMD  ▼ABIOOBSaaftMfia. 

_A  Toe-String— Spirit  of  Speculation— On  my  own  Hook— Youth- 
pl  BesHeasness— guccgssfnl_  Experiment— Extending 


. _^  ....  .jisgh%se£;^"ffilssl&t 

POmsi9  Wsddlng^The  Disappointed  Squire— The  Quack  Dentist 

S^tessafeathera— Consultotlon— The  Love-Letter— Vinegar  and 

nasy   Pftulkii  Appeal— Tender  lines— The  Oonvromlse— £s- 

araimnt  Living— A  Cloee  Shave— Usefiil  Information— Facts 

M  Hgases-The  Lottery  Mania— Plot  and  CounteiTfot— My 

aaHage-'rhe  Irish  Peddlor— The  Mock  T;-ial— MoUon  to  Ad- 

jnm— A  Real  Lawyer— A  Scattering  Caurt--Judge  Parstao— 

■paSsfcecpfng-BeMglwis  Bscltemenc--Sectarian  PoliUcs-The 

Krald  of  Freedom-^he  Libelftuft-IiiJail-TbeOfLy  of  Jubilee*- 

mlandng  Acoounla. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

STRUOQLINO— JOICB  HMATH— VIVALLA. 


Spbtlces 


Jolce— The  Contract-Exhibition  at  Niblo' 


of  the  Press— Lawrie  Todd— Ancient  Hymns— Jpioe  in 
Jfaelset-Important  Discovenr— AXucHcwua  Inesdeat— 
Vivalla— Mf^  Second  Show— Washington  City— Scene  in 


-  Anna  R«yal-A TempsstofWralb^The Paul Pry^ 
Speculation— Pawning  my  Watch— The  OhaUsnge— A 
-Private  Interview— Great  Excitement— Trial  offfldll— 
*  ueath  of  Joice— Post-Mortem  Exankhiation— A  8tate> 
^'8  Hoaz>4N«wspaper  Contrwrersy-^False  History— 

CHAPTER  VUL  •    * 

,        _      „   .      tna  TXATBLno  ououii. 
JIar  First  Performance-Incident  in  Chanh— Old  Turner— A 
•va  and*  Fealfaers«>The  Wrong  Customer- 
Btned  CKimQ&ny— ArtthnistisaljPuiBlc     ~ 
™a  "    * 


SS5J:5*M  ^•^'"iSll^ili  Dodging-Consplracy  Defeated-OoiK 
^«oted  Qnarters-A  Perilous  Journey— VlvalU  and  the  Indian— 
0«mrage  Oosed  Out-The  Egg  Trlck-A  Discomfited  Jngglei^ 
Yankee  MunchaMen—The  Bfysterious  Boots-A  Long  Nap-^Liv- 
ing  Mummies-My  Uncle's  Numbei^Lcgs  by  the  Bushel-Ba4 
Lock-A  Friend. In  Need-A  Hasty  We^dlng-A  Sudden  Da- 
Varture— Advertising  for  a  Partner— Curious  Propositions— A 
New  Business-Jtemnants  of  My  Capital— A  Batch  of  Recipes— A 
Showman  Agalh-RecollecUona  of  My  Tour-A  Mock  Diamond- 
In  Jail  Again. 

CHAPTERrlX. 

^ew  Kiitcirpri*efi— Foot  ur  tin?  L udder— Be ri^ug  Ecflolutiona— 
The  Arnpj-lc&D  Mupcara— A  Bold  Atismpt— An  tutoriiew— PronO- 
ritloiis-fvy  Inland  Again— A  KepdLse— Tactic*— The  Slioti  Taks 
Erect- l^triitn gem  FoUfd— The  VLclors'- Nee*  or  ffclhlng— Sfu- 
seuMi  lt^p^&T^flr^eIltfl— HuiTibtitf  And  RcsiUtj— Mag^ra  in  the  Mu- 
Betirn-Titial  for  a  CatarxLct-Th*;  F,illsii]  Full  FJijir-Caiight  by 
an  EfliMr— Thr  Cii^lAin  Cook  Oab— My  1  satire  Is  In  Panger— The 
H<  JiJtyr  Uiin^^^il-^Th*-  F^j^p  Sliii  maiii— Putitlt;  for  NjLtiLralli|a- 
Ptu^r:i5or  llrlfflu- Wava  and  Means— An  Ixigenlous  Worfi^^Pre- 
IJEiiiiarie?— 8l«bold'&  Kxp] ana tlf«— Grand  AnnoaELcement^The 
Oul  Dtitcbmiiti- A^lffTii  uf  the  '"Manf-ilald"— Mcrnwid  aod  Ci- 
gar-1  lie  rrofeaior  N<inp3ua?ed— S'lirfkUiff  the  FIrk— ReCeipti  In 
Qonirasi— Prtfll[tttole    Oppo^iilSoti— Ot'Q.   Tori    Tlnimb— A   f^ank 

CHAPTER  X.  ■ 

^  KDItOPSAll  VOUB— TOSI  THUMB. 

Embarkment  for  England— Farewell  Thoughts— The  Tohaeofr 
Triek— Courtesy  for  a  Fee— A  Yankee  Guide— Oloomy  Prospaata 
-^leam  of  Sunshine— Value  of  Dwarfli— The  London  ManAg^<— 
Nobility  Excluded— Mr.  Everett— Visit  at  Rothchild's— Lessons 


in  Kli«}uette— Tom  Thumb  before  the  Queen— Backing  Out— Tom 

-The_  Prince  of  Wales— Rota! 

jularlty- The  Queen  Do 


and  the  Poodle— '__ 
Doodle— Fashionable  P< 


Ity  and  Yankee 
ir— The  Iron 


uoodle— rasblonabie  Popularity- The  Queen  Dowager— The  Iran 
Duke  and^Bonaparte— The  Emperor  Nicholas— Review  at  Wind- 
sor—Louia  Philippe  —  Royal  industry— Brummagem  Relics— 
Worth  Makea  the  Man-Oolden  Calves— A  Day  with  A*"  — 
9nilth<-\nio  is  Shak»eare?—Ouy  of  Warwick-^  A  Flock  of  fl 
men— A  Great  Day's  Work— Castte-huntiDg— Yankee  Curiol, 

A  Lucky  Pile— An  American  Prince— Suspicious  Sausages— A 

dote  of  Franklin— Electric  Qlorv—Distfnguiahed  Americana— 
The  General  at  Home— Twenty-flve  Cents'^  Worth— Tour  in  the 
United  fiutes— The  General  in  Cuba— Raising  Turkeys.    . 
CHAPTER  XVn. 
ra:i  :■■■.    :      1    .  ■    :  ;  ■  ■  ;  j  ■  ■ 

jiik  Ai^tSit  ly  Kurtiuy— L4'i  ni-*  '-\  i'.i.K^iiiiE*;nii.ir.  — -^Ji-it'tifeiienLji- 
Hoas- The  Cijnlr^ct— A  i?^nruriie'— The:  Agreement  ratiflyil- A 
Chriit>  PEeiurp— Prepinijg  iLe  W^jy— First  M«Ling  with  Jtnny— 
The  tJinilinjf-  Wrtter  v^rr-fu-i  Wlrif;- A  New  Pio&tiftitiGn— Jenn^'w 
Bsnevoli^ttce— The  Fir-t  Concert— iCQtliiialas lie  Uecvpt^un— Pflty 
AriLU'^flnc?— ilMJOgj.'inCHt- The  I're^s— Ri:C(;tpi!— Ati  Aflbcting  In- 
cident—A  Kuae— Fawer  of  Imitg]tin.tiaQ — [^enldeDt  Fldmoiu 
Me!»ra.  Glny,  Cas#,  W«beLeT>  aj^d  OtMiten— Wushkitfloti'i^Grive^ 
Shnbhiff  Haflila— KjLlempore  WnUcr— Chrlilmaa  frt*— ^okmn 
linrui'ijt."^— Jentjy  !n  ItrkvaniL^A  Trlumijli- Keprpatinn- Vivalla 
and  ilia  Dog-The  Prcdigv— Up  the  Aii-sisari.l-Tlio  Slyfttintd 
BMrlMr— Tlie  IlentiltflKt- At>i11  Fool— An^Jtlitr  Rune- Humfeog- 
geil  lifitff  all— Ussc'lt'rt*  !t*^vf>lreri!— Tlie  Ku^agenieut  cigsvrl— Jen- 
nyd  ilarridge- Chnrity  O^mrert!*— PrEeo  itl  TSckcts-ToMi  H^. 
ctJi'S-inf  Concert'^  j.-'-v  <  --"'^  tt-— -■^■»" 
CHAPTER  Xn. 
"bids  snows"— BurKAU)  hpbt.  etc. 

Moving  8halnpeare*s  House—Swiss  Boll  Ringers— Various  Bg* 
terprises  —  Philadelphia  Musoum  —  Traveling  Menagerie  —  The 
Woolly  Horse— Frentont's  Nondescripfr-Hls  Last  Kkk-^The 
Herd  of  BuffiUoes— A  Free  Exhibition— BuSUTo  Hunt— Pleased 
with  Humbug— Circumstances  alter  Cases— Monkey  and  Gander 

Skins.  

CHAPTER  Xm. 
TsaipaaAHCB  anp  AOKicuLTiraR. 

My  Temperance  Movements— An  Inastricable  Dilemma~4l7 
Conversion— Self-delusion— The  Maine  Law— Temperance  Lee- 
tures^A  Oueaiion  AnMiered— pot(|  Victuals— A  Man,  without 
Friends^GraWhiglnoiAnt— Temperance  Traet^AiHoulture— 
Small  Potatoes-Grafts  and  Suckers— Indigestible  FoM— Import- 
ance of  Agriculture— Labor  and  Taste— The  Merchant— Astound- 
ing Facts^F^kpocket  on  Show-In  jhe  same  Trap-Takln|t  in  a  ■ 
" ^-The  Wrong  Bamum-^Fanning  Stock— The  Game-* 


Passengei<— ' 
keeper. 


CSAFTBRXTV. 

suKPRT  Bomai 


Fire  AnniUilator— Pequonnock  Bank-  _ 

York  <3iVstal  Rilace--Oopper  Mlncs-Begglng  Lettera-l 
Agents— Rules  for  Making  a  Fortune— Iranistan—*  Home,  Bw( 
Homer 


IlluBtrated  News-New- 
rett 


'TiaVeUng  AgenM  wanted.   Addresst  post-paid,  and  stating 

dlsurtcts  desired.  

J.  8.  BBDmLD,  ^UiilidF, 
Nee.  €10  and  112  Nasbau-st.,  NEW-Tea» 


J.  &  O.  FISCHER 


KAKXIFACTVBSM  OF 


FRENCH    QRAtTD   ACfli 


A.LSOf 


JSOLEAN  PIANO-FORTIES,  WITH  FITINT  liill 

MAHUTACnraBT  Air»  WASHMMI, 

Voa.  843,  S45, 847  ft849  WeMSMC 

Between  9th  ind  lOth  ATenoea,  V  S  W**I|| 


J.  A  a  FISCHER'S  PIANOFORTES  have  the  Tubb,  (which  is  eupported on centm,)  tin  1 
FliAm,  the  Bxvbesid  Bsidgi,  and  all  modern  ImproyemeoU ;  and  ior  fipnneit,  d»raUUtf,miT 
ruKM,  are  unrorpaeeed.  They  are  made  of  thoroughly  fieasooed  materials — ^under  tbeirml 
■Qperyiaioii,  and  warranted  to  stand  any  climate.  A  i 

N.  B. — Piano-Fortet  Repaired,  Tuned,  amd  iokm  in  Exchange.  '  [ 

AGBIGULTUBAL   WABEHOQSi 


1853 


In 


BY    THE 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
1846-1848-1849-1850-1852  and 
1*3  FROUT  8TREE9,  tr.  Y. 


WHERE  may  be  found  a  complete  aeaortment  of  Agrienl- 
tnni  Iffl^ementa,  embracing  all  the  new  and  muat  ap- 
proved B^lea.    Plooffha,  of  everj  deecrlpiioo,  aiQonc  which  are 

Moore's  Celebrated  Premlmii,*' 

*\EAaLWt"     ^PbaCOOK,"     HaLL'I     StSBL    and    BAB-tHABB, 
*MUIOB,       HOBTON     it     OoV*     **DlAMOBP      PaTTBBM,* 

**  CamrBB  Dbavbht."  Itc^  ace 


STRAW  CUTTER8,-Pateot8eir8harp«nlQC  straw  Cm 
tffB,  the  beet  artiele  In  uee;  also   "HorayV*      ~    '     '  ' 


OrMoe'a,'*  and  a  variety  of  other  Cattan  In  x«ni> 
Oara  8heUer^   Fanning  Milli,   Ham  Pm.  < 

yaohioea,  Oora  and  Oob  MU1^  Bakm,  Hon,  a>*«^^ 

Uav  rorka,  Mannra  Forks,  Ace,  Ac^ 
Gu.        ~        "         ~  — 

Ac 


UABO,  BOHB  Dost,  Plastbb,  8vnt 


Copper,  Bnaa  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth. 
All  of  which  win  be  warranted  to  be  of  (b«  1)M^9 
gj^^^^,^,.      soldattheloweatpncea.    • 

aTOJIeV  MOOnJE,  193  Fr^ni  SireA 


MANHATTAN   LIFE   INSUBANCE   C0MFAV7, 
CASH  CAPITAL  AND  ACCUMULATION,  |UIM,»Ot. 


tlOMOO  PBP08ITE1>  WITH  THE  COMPTROLLER  OP  THE 
STATE  FORTHB  BEGURITY  OP  ALL  POUOT  HOLDERS. 
I  Tenoim  InsorinF  with  tMs  Company,  win  be  enettled  to  their 
pvo  lafea  ahara  of  the  difidenda.  Tlie  ratea  and  pclnciplea , 
ai^vled  haya  stood  the  teat  ot  experlenoa*  and  moat  seonre, 
bfy<nd  eomwgancy.  the  obfact  (br  which  LUb  Insnranoe  is 


eA«ted,-4mmedSate  and  pmaaaml  aid  to  tht  WwiriS 
^'^*-  NDEOWiK,iV«a** 

ofloedaUy,fro«9toSo*olo«kPJf-  _^^ 
Proapeetoaea  to  be  had  at  tk«  oBM  P*''*' 


Ageicy  far  the  Puehftse  tad  Sale  #f  Inprarei  Bree^  tf  AaiMk 

CATTLE,  SHEEP.  SWINE,  POULTRY,  Ac, 

the  United  Staftea,  forwhichareaaoBaklco<»«lw*» '^^^^ 


Fnehased  to  ofdef  and  cafelbUy  iMpped  to  any  part  of 

The  (bUowing  Stock  can  be  fbmiahed,  Tic: 


TliOfoash  bred  Short  Horn  and  Grade  Oattte, 
|>o.       Aynblre  Cattle, 


Thorough  bred  Aldeney  Oattl^ 

Do.      Darona      do.  r^^^^AM^.  ' 

Do.       South  Down  Sheep,  Do.       Ootswokl,Oxft>nWiireorWeeil«rBow^ 

SwSaa  and  Poultry,  very  fine,  of  dMhrent  braeda.    Als9,  Fidb,  weU-bxcken  Deroo  Wockfaig  Oxm. 
ill  letters  poit-paid  will  be  prompUy  attended  to.    Address,  ^«  •.•vffwa* 

AASOir  ME««2^ 


f«b.54tf. 


B«iiUi  Stmwt,  mhrnr^  9th  8tree<»  1 


jrVB,  PISTOLS, 

i-AXiFRED 

Ptai  Wiw  OF  Broadway, 

I  NEW 

fMa*   for  KLEIN'S  PATENT  PRIMERS  AND  CAR- 
■•r  Patbjit  Nkbdlb  Guks. 

^  axid  D«al«r  SnGims,  Fiitola,  and  Biflei. 
IM^  reoeiTiBg  from  manoflicturtrs  a  faU  aMortaient 
if»  articles,  together  with  Wostenholm*«  and  other 
fMomrlc^  Camp,  Sportameii'j  and  Pocket  Knives; 
MfcBt  Sbot  Pouches,  and  Belts;  French,  AmerioHa 
p[  Pearcustfon  Cap?,  (from  all  the  celebrated  makers;)  , 


JlLKp   OVTI.SRT. 

WOODHAl^, 
»  T  U  M:  JE   Tf 

OPP06ITB  St.  Paue^  OmmoB, 
YORK. 

Baldwin's  and  «Iy»s  Patent  (Gun  WKdIng;  Sporting  Imide> 
?*?!5  J^^"«  '^~*'«»  *c.i  Coi^'«  Patent  and  DerW's  o5^ 
brated  PIsCols ;  FVench  Parlor  Ptstolm  and  Cape.  • 

A«ent  for  "PorTbe'b"  Patbat  RovolTing  and  Repeatfag 
Rifles,  and  m^U  kinds  ef  Sporting  AmmonUloo,  whlotLheB 
olTerlng  al  veiy  low  prices.  — v---,     -«-^ 

GT  Prompt  snd  partioilar  attention  given  to  the  ttUng  of 


mONDRAILINI} 

WORKS, 
Nos.  311  &  313  Moifiroe  Sh-eet, 

Oppesito  the  AUabre  Works. 
SALES  ROOM, 

No.  188  GSAHD  8TBBET. 

livsAloon  East  of  Broadway. 

rnl^f-T^  having  rj:t?D^ivo  nn^i  nn^urptiBM^d  errang^iQCnt*  for  manuTaetariog  ev^ty  article  in  their  line,  ar    now 

(TiW  tfy  thu  [>xiU\c  mnd  denlpra  ihrfhiifhaitc  tttt!'  tiounir;f  Wrought  and  Cast  laoM  Railuo  of  ertry  deeeripcioo; 

Kpt^  Dociff  ;  PortahlHi  Imtt  n(fd«ii^A4!i,  ^iHfn  find  omtoisntal ;  Cribs  and  Crfldies  for  Children ;  Iron  Choirs,  Setteei. 

Flovr-^r  nod  Wark  ^landt,  ITidlir^HA  nnd  Hot  ^tbud)*,  fco.,  4&c.;   also,  i^  suprrior  qualHj  oC of  Iron  Farm  Fence,  all 

j  will  vsrram  u*  durpa^  In  mriinFth*  dai^bbEitr,  bniFLiity  of  design,  and  cheaiioess,  the  mannfaetures  of  anyoihsr 

ri  r  1 1  n  r     ^t4  t-?  Tr  o  m  ov "  rj  h  t'rt  bn  r>f  i  b  n  U  a  S  t  ^l  ?  tat(?a  thankfmUy  received,  and  execated  with  the  ntmast  dispatch. 

EMT  &  liAVERS,  182  Grand  Street.  W.T 

SUPER  PHOSPHATE  OF  UMK 

FROM  THE 


OF  STATEN  ISLAND. 


^bscriber  begs  leave  to  raform  the  l^armers  and  Gardeners  who  have  left  orders  for  the  above  Haaore,  that  be  Is  aisr 
H  to  deliver  the  eame,  either  flrom  the  \^  orks  on  Staten  laland,  or  Drom  the  Depot  In  New  York. 

Nr  persons  reqcdring  sapplles  of  this  wen  known  and  valaable  ftetlUser,  are  reqneeied  to  stake  ap^icalloik  eadj,  as  tto 
B  W  ttit  jMMOn  wUl  be  large. 

AliFREB  F.  KEimPy  If  o.  B2  Beawer  Street^  New^Tork* 


INDRE    LEROY'S    NURSERIES 


k  li  be^'to  tDform  bis  ntlmerotta  friends  that  he  is  now  prepared  to  mecuto  all  orders  for  l^oes,  Ertr- 
K  Bhruhs,  stock,  <ftc,  oo trusted  to  his  eare.  His  trees,  Ac,  are  Tery  fine  this  year,  and  hia  coUeotioa 
jfMDplete^  Orders  should  be  sent  at  onoe  so  as  to  secure  the  different  kinds.  Tbe  best  oara  will  ba 
^  an  orders  ss  usual.  The  Angers  Onina  Stacks  has  notaueoeeded  well  this  year,  and  are  scarce  and 
Orders  should,  as  usual,  be  addressed  to  our  agent  in  New  York,  Ma.  BoaaAscn,  188  Psabl  Snjrar, 
WiU  gtY6  aU  the  information  desired,  and  nutil  on  application,  free  of  charges,  a  detailed  copy  of  my 
|pe»  with  prices  in  dollars  and  cents.  3m.-!lfoy.  '54^ 


World'f  Fair,  1858,  Three  Prise  Kedab  were  awarded  toi 

OROVESTCEN  «   TRU'^LO; 

BOO    SXl.O.A/O-VtT-^-Z', 

A»MiMiKc  St.  KiGBOLAfi  H<Kna^  330*  £  tXT  -  "S*  O  S 

TOR    TBB    BSI^    FRENCH    ORJiNR    JlGTIOm        h 

Bojm  would  do  well  to  dzamine  their  splendid  asaortmeot  of  PIANO  FORTES,  and.  uho,  of 
MK>llB^  b«fbTe  pvrebariDg  elaewhere.  / 

WE     PUBLISH,    fN    DECEMBBI?, 

THE  LIFE  OF.  HOEACE  Gi^ 

XdiloroftJ&eNew-Torkl>ibiine.    ByJ.  Pastoh.    Daode«imo^  450  pp.   Hiittitrated. 


VRTHn  witb  the  eonoe»Uon  er  cDmpMitloD  of  ih\»  boeki  b««  Ur.  Qreetoy  bed  ao  jthbpf . u  4o.    lb*. 
^»n:    "I(    -  -         ■     -     ■■    -  •  -  — - 


d  eeiely,  beeaaae  I  llk«d  tke  own— beoaate  I  tod  Itken  an 
» told.'*  It  It  ftartber  stated  in  the  prtftee,  ^d  Cko  wnUii 
led  for  the  ealLe  of  m Aing  «Bt  a  cose."    "The  boaky^'.vaajn 


I  aadertaok  tbe  uek,  itaaply  and 
liteafbt  the  etozy  of  hU  life  oocht  to  be  i 

AMI  **  nothlBf  ha«  been  told  or  euppreoeed  for  the  lalie  of  mtting  oat  a  cose.*'    "The  1»Mk,**.vaa3r*  Uio 
■Id  Make  It." 
la  the  preparalAoa  of  thie  work«  the  author  visited  every  jAace  at  which  his  hero  resided,  and  nemffFit  - 
.^Jtlj  life,  whieh  ie  very  Ihil  aad  extremely  intereoting,  from  the  narratlvea  of  hlafrelatLvoe,  echooMsllo^ra, 
S^ow  IboraeymeD.  and  oihere. 

'  Aa  a  ieaaing  objoet  of  tl»  work  wai  to  ihow  how  BoaAcs  GaBSLsr  came  to  bo  the  aian  .fa*  l«,  the  hiiaoty  ie  j 
aalgla  of  his  opinions,  political  and  religions,  and  as  complete  an  account  asposetbls  of  the  woadcrltl  dovi  linpinsiii 
■ilowwd  ciTenmstanees,  and  with  the  moot  reotricted  means.  Mr.  Greelsy's  arriTsl  In  Mew^York  sad  his  ««rlf 
jm*  olrenmatantially  narrated.  His  first  lift  in  life  oecurred  in  eonnectlon  with  the  estsblisbment  of  the  first  cteap  di 
mU  the  aatbor  has  seised  the  opportunity  to  give,  for  the  flrrt  time,  a  lilstory  of  the  Mea,  and  of  lu  ortgiasitioii.  Thsfl 
daapters  present,  in  more  or  less  of  detail,— Rbraee  Orseley  as  an  BdUor,  Poet,  Anther,  aad  Pnblio  Speaker  ;  Earaea4 
•ovgrois ;  Abroad :  in  his  Banctnm ;  In  Broadway ;  at  Ohnreb ;  at  Home  ;  on  his  Farm,  etc  One  cbapiar  o<wifslaa  a  4 
.•fiys  best  Edit  oris]  Repsrtess ;  snotber,  of  his  best  Pradieal  Saggettions ;  another  deecribes  the  Romino  of  tlie  Oa^yl 
pm  aseoant  of  the  Tribane  Office,  by  day  and  night.  In  a  word,  the  pablisbers  believe  that  the  Life  of  Hoiaee  Gnelcy  i 
or  ttw  most  iaierestittg,  complete,  and  reliable  Biographies  that  has  ever  appeared. 

We  also  pnbUsh,  In  Seeember,  ^ 

XX    jA^   Xm   XJit 

A    I>ORIESTI€    TAI.B. 

B  Y     F  A  N  NY     FERN. 

12mo.,  cloth  ;  about  400  pp.    Price,  |1,25.': 

N 

No  American  author  has  achieved  so  brilliant  a  Bnccess  m  the  lady  whose  inrlungs  over  this  name,  thon^  not  t 
Bavo  yet  elapsed  sines  the  sppesrance  of  her  first  book,  are  already  fiimiUar  wherever  the  Bngiish  langoags  is  reatf 
aho  has  giTsn  the  world  nothing  bat  (hgltlve  plecf  s,  snd  her  unpsralleiied  sneeess  hss  been  achieved  in  this,  the  i 

*• -Miliar  aaiAorshipk    The  work  now  aoauaaMd  is  her  first  ooniiDUOus  tale,  snd  aflbrds  full  scope  to  her  e * 

Tke  atory  is  one  of  intsnte  interest,  which  will  enlist  Uie  sympathy  of  every  American,  and  may  exert  aa  in 

'  a  ntam  whteh  has  no  enemies.    It  is,  we  believe,  destined  to  make  a  sensation. 

HASOH  BEOTHEES,  23  Park  Sow,  VevYi 
FOR    SALE. 


Joiaio&  the  town  of  Brent  svUle,  i 

iiiroad.    The  SoU  la  of  an  Improved  red  i 
'  fifty  bnshela  o(  lime  to  the  acre,    TMil 


MT  FARM,  npoa  whksh  I  reside,  in  tbe  Coaniy  of  Prince  WUIiavi,  adioiaj 
dM  ACBBB,  and  distant  aboat  9|  tailleefrem  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Baiiroai 
fia  a  fine  stata  of  cnlllvation,  a  portion  of  it  having  laioly  had  an  sppllcaliun  of  fil 

«peB  li  Timber  snfide&t  for  Ita  snpport,  ia  watered  by  the  ^rtap»  of  Cedar  and  filaty  Bun,  contains  aboat  109 

.  Siaat  Meadow  land,  aad  poawsses  inexhaustible  beds  of  the  red  and  gray  fVee  stone  of  tbe  finest  qoalhy ;  slso  a  ( 

'BiBovod  'to  be  valvable.    Tbe  Improvemema  «e  a  good  I>WBtI>lNe  fiOUBE,  Kitchen,  and  aU  other  nuBtimsiy 

>  IbMladlag  Granan  and  lee-Heaae;  alaaaa  Apple  Orchard,  nnmberfaig  about  176  joung  treea,  and  a  Peadi  Ofah8nl»' 

f . 't^wm  itmm  of  aepeetAd  fruit,  hstf des  a  vsriety  of  other  Improved  rraita.    The  loesilon  of  the  Direnin^  Is  ena  of  iBal 

,  aad  heaithTest  hi  tbe  conntiy.   Tbe  proposed  Ballroad  ttim  Brbok>  8tatien,on  the  Potomac  Band,  toiha  JumS ' 

ahd  Manassas  Bosds,  it  Is  supposed  will  mn  by  BreatsviUe,  which,  whan  nade^  wlilieadar  these  qaanles  of  Aea 
0  tto  Copper  mine,  vary  ^ataahle.    Baaldea  the  iadneem«'nta  this  properly  preienta  to  the  Astlcnltnrsllet  and  Cai 
^aab  wi^biBff  lo  oomhina  thapanoita  of  a  piofessii^n  with  those  of  a  larmet,  thSa  fhrm,  firom  Ita  proxtmity  to  the  CI 
aiMa  paeioar  adTantages.    The  farm  wUI  admit  of  hfiog  divided.  Into  lots    I  woald  be  wflUag  to  axefanga  II  for  ] 
X  ndr^aorWai^ngtonCity. 


PB08PE0TUS  FOB  1655. 

H,E  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST. 

:  ESTABLISHED  AUGUST  4th,  1821. 

WEEKLY  EDITION,  BETWEEN  80,000  AND  90,000. 

IS  iootf  period  of  OT«r  ffini»r*niBSB  tbabs,  duriiig  wh&oh  the  SATUS^AT  BVBNXNO  POST  hu  b«m 
Mifltbbd,  sod  its  preaeni  immeave  eircnlatioii,  «ze  gvajra&tMa  to  all  wlio  may  siibaoribe  to  it  thai  thaj  will 
hm  *  fall  retoTB  for  their  money.  Oar  arrftngements  so  far,  for  the  ooming  jaar,  are  anoh  as  we  tnist  wtV 
Iwc^l  wortl^  of  the  h^  retmtation  of _the  Post.  POSmVE  AKBJQSQVMWTB  already  have  bftfn 
MOV  coatcibatioia  horn  the  gifted  pens  of 

Ts.  SOIJTHWOBTH,   OKACE  GREENWOOD,  Mrs.  DENISON,  M Aftt 

f  IKVING,  Mrs.  CARLBN,  FANNY  PBBN, 

Asd  a  NEW  CONTRIBnTOB,  (whose  name,  by  request,  is  withheld^) 
li^  Bnt  paper  of  Jamiary  i^zt,  ive  design  eommenoiog  the  following  ^Torelet: 
SIX  WEEKS  OF  COURTSHIP, 
BY  Hbs.  EMILIE  W.  OARLBK,  Aathor  of  »  One  Tear  of  Wedlook,"  Mo^  ^o, 

ftdlowing  tUs  with  a&  Original  Norelee-dteigned  to  ffiuslrate,  InsidsaiBlly,  HMgMatmMIOr 

*^       itiUed 


THE   FALLS    OF   THE  WYALUSINQ, 

Br  ▲  KXW  AHD  DUTIHGVISHBD  COHTBIBITTOm. 

»  also  made  arrangements  tn  TWO  8T0BI9B,  to  be  entitled 

THE  ONBIOA  SISTl^RS. 

I,.       ,  THE    NABOB'S  WILL, 

i  By  ORAOX  GREENWOOD,  Author  of  «  Onenwood  l^avm,"  "  Ew  9»fL  WAum"  *» 

i^  l|h»ft|lo«fi«  Addillwil  inklbatl^ 

r  NEW  SERIES    OF    SKETCHES, 

!  By  VANHYnOkN,  Anther^  «<  Van  Leaves,"  Ao. 

i  MAR?C,   THE  SEXTON. 

A  Novelet^  by  Bins.  DENISON,  Author  of  the  *'  dtep-Hother,"  "  Home  Pletnxei,'*  Ae. 
NANCY  SELWYN,  OR  THE  CLOUD  "WITH  A  SILVER  LINING. 
r  A  Novelet,  by  MART  IBVINa. 

Jfadlf^  bvtbymmeani  least— from  the  fiMoiaating  and:  poweiful  pes  of  the  PosTs  eiwn  «Brtnsi««  Mlh 

*^'  V   I   V  I  A  ;  . 

.       A  STORY   OF  LIFE'S  MYSTERY, 

Ry  Mas.  ^MMA  D.  E.  N.  SOUTHWOBTH,  Author  of  «  Miriam,"  "The  Lost  Heiress,"  Ae.,  Ae.,  Ae. 

In  addition  to  the  above  proud  array  of  contributioa,  we  shall  endeavor  to  Iceep  up  our  usual  varisify  of  OBI- 

BaL  g^KftrOHBS  AND  LETTffitSi,  PICTURES  OF  tilPB,  m  our  own  and  Isrslni  Lands,  €80101 

SesOmfitun  aU  souioea,  AGRICULTURAL  ARTICLES,  GENERAL  NEWS,  HUMOROUS  ANECPOTBBL 

Iw  ^  the  PRODUCE  AND  STOCK  MARKETS,  BANK  NOTE  LIST,  BDITORtALS,  dw.,  Ao.,-oS 

iset  beineto  give  a  Complete  Reoord,  as  flur  as  our  limi^  will  admit,  of  the  Gf  eat  World. 

WaRA  vINGS.— ^  the  way  ofBngravipgB,  we  generally  present  sifc  least  two  weekly— one  of  an  hutrasilve, 

id  the  other  of  a  hnsasBOus  eharaot^r. 

2he  Postage  on  the  Post,  to  any  put  of  the  United  States,  paid  quarteriy  or  yearly  hi  adranoe,  at  the  offitt 

here  it  is  received,  is  only  26  eents  a  year. 

TEBKS. 

;fte  terms  of  the  POST  axe  Two  D^Usn  a  year,  p^aUe  in  advanot.  lor  She  |>d8aift,  in  ^dvoMe,  am 
|vs  aant  three  years.    We  oontinue  the  following  low  terms  fof  Clubs,  to  be  sent,  hi  the  dty,  to  one  addrsn^ 

K  bathe  country,  to  one  Post  Office:  ^       _^_^_.._^ 

^    4  Ooplea,....' ~ IMJ  PEBAOTTUM. 

8       «^     (And  one  to  the  giBtter  up  Of  the  Club,) »»     "  * 

13       •*     (AndonetolliegBtterupoftheO!ub^-.-s. JJJt     "  " 

•    9»       "     <Andonetethegott«rupof  IheOlubJ VM  .  ^    "-^      ^^ 

t&e  moMry  for  Clubs  always  nuMt  be  sent  in  advanee.  Subsoc^tions  may  be  sent  at  onr  nsk.  When  the 
»M»ee,  adnftshonld  be  prooored,  if  posrible— the  cost  of  whieh  may  be  deducted  from  the  amooat. 
^nha9.T0U^paul,  DBAOON   &  PlftBRSON, 

No.  66  Sooth  Tom  Snui,  ^xustamtL. 
N.B.'-Awferamdanrau9qfreedoingaeopffofthe  tuemmdaied  99 

0  EDITORS.— monitei^v?^  poitioM  of  it,  M» 

i%or«MweaBtribiitions,andourSfV»).ltotfasirsiiMW€Ota^  shaE  be  suMMnI  tn  an  enhangSk  W 
i^ng  us  n  HMriLsd  espy  of  the  pnpar  eownaag  iba  adveitissaenA  or  nolioe 
Q^f  ComptimsBtey  noHssB  omitted  flbr  want  ef  room. 


TOST  PKHIWMM  mMQJgfQimU. 

WOODWARD    &   B  R  0  ¥ 

Mr  WAsamaroN  street,  boston. 

WOODWARD  A  BROWN  W9n  awanled  lh«  Fxbit  Pabm ivic  for  their  Pianos  «C  the  iMt  Grest  ExUbifkai 

m  BmIm  bf  ihe  MMndiiieetta  CbertuUe  Mecbuiies'  AiMdatlfD.    Th«ir  eompeUion  beiog  tlie  tavBi 

A««4m,  tedadinf  the  Uto  Mr.  Jonae  OhtckertBg,  Pr«eld«Dt  ot  the  above  Aasodatton,  to  whom  vae  «ari« 

^ W.  9,  elae  rveriToa  the  Fnar  Pmmmnm  at  the  Woreeeter  OoiiBto  Fair,  held  Id  the  cKy  ol  WorrwHr^ew  d  a 

■n  teeoaleallbly  prorfaia  the  great  snpev'oritT  of  tbelr  Piano-fortea.  Thaj  were  alao  awarded  the  Vtrat  Prnhna  UM 
iMItate  FWr,  held  In  Boelom  la  October  Imt,  whldi  of  bieir  la  asuflMcat  gnarantea  to  ynbHc  frror.  Aadhail 
■la,  urn  haTo  reeelTod  Dunaroiia  flattertag  teetinonSala  from  Tarioua  IneUations  for  the  imziraled  czoeBeaoe  of  ttth 
■aBvlhotarrd  and  ezhthlted  by  them. 

toaanraged  bj  each  optnleoa  tntu  the  beat  Jadgea  In  the  cooolry,  and  aided  bj  twerUy  ytars  fraetical  etfoimt 

MaMentj^  laTtle  porehaaera  aad  dealen  to  hiap«ei  tht.lr  eloek  hefare  makli«  ■eleecteof.    ia^ef7  fnalnaaeat  vamaiaili 
■at  aallaAutlon,  or  the  parehaM  monev  reftmded. 
(k^  Seeeod-haad  Pteaoa  taken  la  ezchai^a. 


BLAKE'S  PATENT  FIRE  PROOF  PAIN 


na  origfaial  and  oalrartlele  that  ean  be  aoU  without  Infringtag  the  aatent,  wfll  at  aU  Umea  be  kept,  botk 

Md  to  Dry  %mder,  at  119  PBARL  8TRKBT,  by  the  Patentee. 

The  Patent  haa  Jaat  hara  decided  In  the  United  fitalea  Gbari  to  be  goad  aod  vaUd.  ^     ^ 

In  eeaaaqnaBea  ot  tUa  decision  throwli«  tha  antira  biMtaMa  into  my  haada,  I  ahall  T«ry  materially  wdwO 

cn  aanalhctave  a  large  qaanUty  mnoh  cheaper,  proportionally,  than  a  aaiall  one.    All  InlHngars  will  be  proKeaM. 

*»»*^i7.  WH.  BLAKE,  Patentee.  U9  Pearl  Street.  Icf-I 


PARKER    &    BROWNE,     MANUFACTURER^ 

]r<M.  20  and  S2  COMMBRCB  8TBBBT, 

Ay.1  n.) WHOLESALE  AMD  RETAIL.  (I>«fir«««  tttiftr*  and  BlfdUr  SttntSW^. 

S.    R.    PARKHURST'S 

PATENT   BURRING   MACHINES. 


Ihe  Bubacrlber,  who  la  the  inventor  of  the 

BURRING   MJkCHlNES 

which  are  attached  to  Carding  Machinee>  in'otms 

iDi:  £  ill  tu  r  1 C  c        iiJUanufacturrrs^ 

laat  he  has  taieraaaed  facUitleafor  atanufaettfrmg  enparier  Bur- 
mg  Machlnea,  and  Ukewiae  for  Beooad  Breahera.  Ir  addition 
%h  Whtea,  maanfiictaren  who  prelar  the  metai  eyliader,  la- 


by  J.  L.  TaUle,  may  be  wpi^  »**  * 

°The'aubacribcr.ia  giving  his  P»»««^  *^*'!?5il 
nofactore  of  ihe^  Madii^  aWch  he  has  «*«*' 

The  legal  right  for  buildtDg  thw  Iftditow  b  b 
acrlher.  .         ^j 

Ordera  addieaaed  to  .Hatw  *  Hwf«m»»  -''••  "^ 
Stieei,  wUl  meet  with  prompt  atfealfcia 

B.  R.  pa: 

Mew  York,  J^mnary  17, 18M. 


LONG    ISLAND    RAILROAD. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
On  and  after  October  Ist,  1854,  Traine  will  rtart  as  fellows— 

TRAINS  GOWO  WEST. 
«iK>rtatlOA.M.forBifl«Wj^^         . 
19  M.  and  6  P.  H.  ^or  Bempetead.  ''     Farmlogdale  at  7 JO  A.  »./«  SHteMil^ 

3.45 P.  M.  for Parmlagdale.  "     Byoawl at 7^  A.  IL aad  1  ^f J^ lUbrMi 

"    S.40  P.  H.  for  Jamaica. 
_  <'    10  A.  M.  and  3»4ft  P.  Mm  takmg  OyMMt 

J  at  HhdtarUle.  »         • -* 

I^e  Brooklyn  at  ZA&  P.  ^L,  on  Saturday  only,  fbr  Taphank, 
•anrBi&g  Hooday)  6.10  A.1I. 

iLeare  Brooklyn  at  0.40  P.  M.  tat  FarraingdiUe,  retnmlng 
IwHidayy^kW  A.  M* 


TRAINS  GOING  EAST. 
Leave  Brooklyn  at  10  A.  M.  for  Greeaport. 


(^oawlat7.W  A.  BCwd^  vnAPCSrW 
Hempaiead  at6  &S  A.  M. «f<l J^'&p.K 
Jamaica  at  5.40.  T.35, 8.4*  A.  M.. •«** 

Win.  B.  MOBBIS^  ft** 


msm  I  WLSOH  HANOfACTDRINC  COMPANT'S 

'SEWINIx  MACHINE, 

NITFAOTUREI>    AT    WATE  RTO  WNZOONINI 

OFnCE,  265  BROADWAY,  NEW-TORE. 
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These  Machines  have  been  in  successful  operation,  in  the  hands  of  maBufacturers  and  families 
KT  the  past  two  years,  and  in  every  case  have  given  universal  Eatlsfiiction.  The  Proprietor  are  now 
trepaxed  to  offer  them  to  the  public,  with  that  increased  confidence  in  their  merits  which  the  united 
legdmoi^M"  ^^^^  nomerovs  customers  has  strengthened  and  confirmed. 

These  Machines  are  entirdy  different  from  any  other,  the  principles  on  which  they  are  made 
b^^  exclusively  our  own. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  Machine  over  any  others  are  the  following: — 

1.  The  simplidty  of  its  construction,  and  Oie  ease  with  which  it  can  be  kept  is  the  most  perfect 
Older.  .    ' 

2.  The  perfect  manner  with  which  the  operator  is  enabled  to  stitch  and  sew  the  various  kinds  of 
work,  from  the  finest  linen  to  the  coarsest  cloths. 

8.  It  pfilrticularly  excels  in  the  rapidity  with  which  work  can  be  executed;  in  that  Fefii>ect  ii 
has  no  equal. 

4w  The  little  p&ioer  required  to  propel  them,  enabling  even  those  of  the  most  delioate  coDstitotion 
to  use  them  without  injury  to  their  health.  ^ 

We  are  now  manuf)»:turing  a  larger  siaed  Machine,  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  sewing  of 
either,  canvas  bags,  and  the  heavier  kinds  of  cloths. 

An  examination  of  our  Machines  is  respectfully  solicited  at  our  Office,  266  Broadway. . 


MERRY'S    MUSEUM, 
FOB  1855. 

T^  wwk  kM-lwett  16  l0Bff  btfoM  th«  piiMlo  tb«t  tb*/ aM  4l^  to  jidge  «C  ito  Btdti, 
•prMd  popttlflri^  to  well  kaowa.    Almort  ril  yomAg  ptwons  rmnmber  it  ■■  tteigrnMitito  compnUtm  fltf 
thair  yoQtti,  Mid  ilian  tra  nnar  wko  alMbato  taiit  tko  Ant  imyBtaet  ia  tiKlrlatdlMfbMl  IvyMfvoMBt. 

.  WUk  tiM  «x|»irlin«  of  tiM  ^isfc  to  •lAitf)  vdftel  «oii(UlMrt  tlwt  th«  1^ 
ffTTiIiM.    W«  intend  tliat  It  tluai  ImprofTe.    Onrh«ftrU  are  follj  set  upon  making  it  a  model  pubUeaOaB, 
and  wertby  to  go  into  wwj  ikmilj,  aad  worth  roadiog  hjr  ererj  jonth. 

"Wp  intend  that  eveiy  new  year  shall  witneie-dedded  IpiproTements. 

For  the  eomiaf  year  we^ptifptmt  to gtvck  Jkvt,  mors  4UuMr^i9n$;  second,  mor^^^oH^;  tkM,  « 
•§Hm  qfprUet  toMch  vdU  gits  great  inisr^  to  ths  XwiiMp  Chat 

^0  hope  all  our  old  snbeoriben  will  stay  by  as,  and  that  eaoh  will  iadnee  soose  Mead  ake  to  sab- 


if  iU  weald  send  their  snbecriptioa  direotly  to  ua  by  mail,  U  woaU  sare  as  a  great  deal  of  teonUe 
and  earpense.    Will  you  n<  >t  do  It  In  Janaary  ? 

THE    MOTHER'S    MAGAZINE, 

FOR  I8BS. 

III  preaeaHng  oar  olalm  to  the  Gbriatian  pablie  for  their  eoatlnoed  patronage,  we  raly  oa  the  iaHia- 
rie  Importaaee  of  oar  eaose  aad  oa  the  adaptedaese  of  oar  week  to  aeoompUsh  tiie  ead  eoa|^  If  its 
artletoaftom  month  to  month  posiesa  md  intereat  and  merit,  we  are  oooiMeiit  that  tkey  will  be  appnal< 
ated.  The  work  is  deeigned  to  bo  a  mediam  of  iastm<tton  oa  the  snltfeot  of  faooM  edaeatioa.  It  fa  Hie 
oldest  Magaalae  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  aad  no  oare  or  labor  wifl  be  spared  to  make  It  the  best. 

Tor  the  coming  year  we  propose  no  change  except  suoh  improrements  as  experience  Buy  suggest  or 
ear  means  afford. 

An  persons  whose  names  are  on  oaf  books  will  bo  continned  as  sabscribeia  onleee  we  reeelte  noNee 
en  or  bedaas  jtba  Biddleof  0eoeiaber,  lo  dleoontlnae. 

jy  Subscribers  wishing  to  diaoontinae  their  sabseriptiona,  arc  roBpectfUly  requeated  to  give  notice 
ttacmselres  direot  to  the  PnbUAers,  rather  than  refer  it  to  the  PWt  XastexB ;  always  remembexlag  that 
aB  arresrsges  mast  be  paid  before  any  subscription  can  be  dlscontinaed.  ,iajfc  /^^  i  1 

Will  Ji«t  the  fHends  of  the  Mi^aglne  send  in  their  sabscripttons  ?  Win  not  Faatois,  or  their  wires, 
§m  ttiat  the  work  fa  done  in  their  chorahes  immedfately  t  Is  not  tbe  ICagasioe  worthy  of  a  pfaee  in 
OTOiy  American  home  f    Do  not  wait  for  an  agent. 

flttbecriberai  who  are  In  arrears  fbr  their  Magasine,  will  please  send  by  mall  their  daes.  X%  this  re- 
qaeotnareaeonabler  / 

Vtai  Ifoom^  Hnur  BoMc  nuiy  be  hsd  at  thfa  oOoe.  Twenty-five  coats  for  a  single  ospy;  twe 
doUait  a  doaea. 

XmO  OF  SAOH  07  THE  ABOTX. 

One  DoOar  a  year,  If  ia  adraaotk  One  I>onar  and  Fifty  Oents,  (f  payment  be  delayed  (12f  Ae  end  of 
the  year. 

All  fabaortptions  are  oontinued  onttl  ordered  otherwise   ' 

J^oitags  upom  sash  Mag^mine,  pagabls  gwarUrly  <»  adpcmosl  at  the  oSoe  where  it  is  taikea  out,  to 
oaly  fito  Cents  a  yev,  to  say  part  of  the  United  BtatesL 

MrmA  refnaMsawtmtyonliMid.   Prfae  Atom  $1  to  fLSOL 

The  whole  series  of  volomes  of  Merry's  Jfuse»m  makes  a  bcaatif\il  fiunlly  Library,  and  wUl  be  sold 


The  pobUahefs  aad  pMpriefcon  of  boA  the  abora  MsgasioMi  tf» 

( STEPHEN  T.AUAN, 
<  I8AA0  O.  STKAMttt 
UOHNN.  STEARNS, 

An  eommaBlcalleas  shoold  be  addleesed  S.  ^«  AI<IJB1V  dk  COf 


British  periodicals, 

RBPRINTED  PROM  THE 
RECEIVED  FROM  THE  BRITISH  PUBLISHERS,  BY  WHIOH 

EARLY  COPIES  OF  EACH  WORK, 

ARE,  AT  ALL  TIMES,  POSITIVELY  SECURED. 

(LEONARD  SOOTT  &  CO., 

New- York,  continue  to  Republish  the  following  British  Periodioala,  vis:— 

1.  Tbe  London  Quarterly  Reylew,  (Conservative.) 
£•  Tbe  Edlnboi^b  Review^  {Whig.) 

3.  The  Nortii  Brltisli  Review^  .{F^ee  Church.) 

4.  The  'Westminister  ReTl<ew,  {Liberal) 

5.  Bhickwood's  Edinlmrgh  Review^  (Zbry.) 

The  pr'^eut  critical  state  of  Bu*opeaa  affairs,  will  render  these  pnblications  anasnallj  intercrtim 
C«lte<»iiaft  W0U-    i  hey  will  pccopy  a  middle  groond  between  the  hastilj  written  news  Re        ~' 
'.MM,  indfljioff  nunon  ef  to  oiuly  Joonab,  and  the  ponderous  T6nie  of  the  fatum 
after  the  living  interest  and  excitement  of  the  great  politteal  events  of  the  time  shall  faav9  i 


'aner  the  living  interest  and  excitement  of  the  grei^  politteal  events  of  the  time  shall  faav9  paMod  mrftr-  B  iv 
to  these  Periodicals  that  readezs  most  look  for  the  only  raalty  intelligibls  and  leliahla  histoiy  of  oumnft  efm  », 
and,  as  soch.  in  addition  to  their  well-establidied  literaiy,  sdentiflc  and  theological  charaoter,  wS  alg9  ""  ' 
npon  the  coBsi JnattoD  of  the  nadiag  public  • 

Amngements  are  now  permanently  made  for  the  receipt  of  early  sheets  from  the  Bcflblh  Piilwiara,  fay 
which  we  are  eirablcd  to  place  all  oar  Bepriate  in  the  hands  of  siiDscrtbers,  about  as  soon  as  tiUy  aan  be 
foraished  with  the  foreign  copies.  Although  tUs  inrolvMr  a  veiy  Uirgo  Otttiay  on  oor  part,  we  ohaircootiaw 
If*  furnish  the  Periodicafai  at  the  same  lew  rates  as  herotofore,  viz  : 

^  Per  SAD. 

Per  any  one  of  the  four  Reviews, *    •     II^^O 

^r  any  two  of  the  fonr  Reviews,    -       -•-•       - 500 

PW  any  three  of  the  four  Revicwa, 700 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews, SCO 

Por  Blackwood's  Magazine, 800 

For  Blackwood  %nd  three  Reviews, 9  00. 

Per  Blackwood  and  the  four  ReviewH,-  10  00 

P^^maUM  to  be  made  in  aU  comi  in  adaanoe.    Money  current  in  (hi  SlaU  where  iituei,  will  be  rceeiveA  €ii  par 


CLUBBXNO. 

i  the  above  prices  will  de  allowi 
Thoai  Poor  oopies  of  Blackw* 
Tour  Reviews  and  Bhtckwood  fc 

POSTAOE.^ 


A  (ttseemit  of  twenty-five  pec  ct  from  the  above  prices  will  ne  allowed  to  Chifas  ordttiiur  foocr  or  more  Mel 
'eC««jfbi»ormtee  of  tin  above  woria.  Thoai  Poor  oopies  of  Blackwood,  or  of  ono  Bevlew,  wfll  fio  sent  to 
one  addroas  for  $9 ;  foor  copies  of  the  four  Reviews  and  Bhtckwood  for  $30 ;  and  so  on. 


In  aU  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns,  theso  works  will  bo  delivjered,  tiuMgh  Afents,  F^n  ov  Poflvioi. 
Wteiflontbymafl.theppslagetot^ypartof  the  United  Statea  wiU  be  hot  Twraty-Amr  ooBfi  a  year  A» 
'' llMACwooa;'aod  tat  T««fMo«sli  a  srsarfbr  each  of  the  Reviews.  ^  ^,.  ^ 

Rentttaaoea  aad  oovanmicaliomr  shoald  always  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  Poblisneis, 

LEONARD  SOOTT  &  00., 

No.  64  GOLD  8TBEET,  HBW-TOEK. 

W.  B.— U  S.  kCo.  hav« nc^niXj pubUahed,  and  haT* now  for  nle,  the  •'FARMER'S  QOIS^''  1^ BliMtlHilRi  jj 
idittbox^  and  Prof.  Norton,  of  Yale  Orilege.  Hew  Haven,  complole  in  2  vols.,  royal  octavo,  coatafalng  ZWB.fagSS.  U 
Kterl  ana  000  wnod  engraviBga    Frtee  la  laniiiia  binding,  $6.  ^        ^^ 

^^TMf  wtHtit vatOuM^' Book Af  tiieJhrm,"  loJUJy  RXSuscnATED  and Ikrcum Hxxm (he mar\«L 


T.   S^3Srr>S,   ^GE3SrT, 

CaUOGKSOB  TO  M.  0.  NIGBOUJ 

HANOFAGTilRHR  OF  MM  Al  PARLOR  (Htlfl 

WABSBOOMB,  90  TfiBKOVT  STREET.  BORTOV, 

Wbere  znftj  be  fooDd  a  gr«at  yftrieiy  of  InfltrameDtB  of  saperior  tone  and  SuA, 
Theie  Oiffans  are  earefollj  and  snbttanfiallj  made  and  tuned  in  tlie  equal  temperameol^  MUtn 
good  in  the  remote  ae  in  the  ooumion  keya 

STenr  lastrnment  is  warranted  to  be  unsurpassed  in  <]nalitj  and  dnrabiHtv  by  any  in  the  AnoiaM 

ket^  and  for  puritr,  beauty,  and  strength  of  tone  are  believed  to  be  nnequallea.  ^  ^ 

Instruments  for  Parlors^  from  $50  to  $160.     Jnstmmsnts for  Ohurche^  from  $125  to|gOO.    *  sj 

A  MM  Ail  WATH  HWM  fSt  ^U 

FOR  SALE. — A  Farm  with  extensive  Water  Power  Privilege,  togetk» 

Aeres  of  land,  looated  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Eaienyille,  in  Ulster  Co.,  on  the  Hue  tf"! 
and  Hudson  OanaL  About  one-third  of  the  land  is  In  a  high  state  of  ealtlTation;  axdwsBlf 
aeeommodate  nine  families;  a  store,  with  sheds  adjoining;  bam  and  sheds,  and  a  saw-wU;  i 
fiuling  stream  of  water,  with  falls  sufficient  to  erect  seyeral  over-shot  water  wheels  sB  of  ^ 
Tenient  to  the  dwelling  and  the  road  lesdmg  to  the  canal. 

For  further  parttenhurs  eaquire  of  a  CUTTSR,  No.  886  IThith  Street,  New-ToriL:  aSASFOBSi 
MBl  Street)  Po*heepeie,  or  of  the  Proprietor  on  the  premises.  a««iM 

To  Pork  and  M  Butehers,  Mate  Families  and  Ofc 

HNPIIOVED  SAUSAOE  88  PIE  MEAT  CUTTEB  F8II  )»^ 


ThiB  oelebnted  M schUie  Is  wimated,  wltli  proper  eve  end    r  ty  tbaa  Ukj  cstter  at  tbe  yitop-Aptoi  T^VSaJi 

I  off 


use,  to  eot  or  niiiet  4  Ibe.  of  fine  meat  per  mlnate ;  or  940  Ibc. 
asr  Boar,-^iot  liable  to  gec  oat  of  rrpelr,  and  easily  operated 
Wf  a  ■msll  boy.    The  aiamUeity  of  oonatractloa  and  the  esse 


inUi  ^j^^lk^sry  part  an^)««t  to  wear  may  be  replaced,  eerre 


to  reeonnneDd  UUa  aa  tke  cheapest  and  most  perfect  machine 
•rer  inrenisd.  Beiaa  made  entirely  of  Iron,  (with  one  or  two 
asesptions)  renders  It  more  durable  than  those  nsoaUy  made 


r>lai>d%tte  A«rkolt«n»l  F^J^J^jJ^ 

C  institute,  awaidedlWslfsAtofjJJSj 

e  yeers  18U,  1«B2,  snd  !»;  •«^3Sai 

like  flattering  character  ftom  *«»*»?2y33i  | 

ail  occasions  of  eomp«Ut!on,lBiWfd  tWBOfliw*"*^ 

Of  wood,  and  much  easier  kept  sweet  and  dean,  and  no  warp-       priee,  8S,S0L  «^«^  «  sate  nuil 

laa  or  awemng  when  neeenarily  need,  as  is  the  case  with  othert.    '       A  Sni-rste  aitfde  of  Saassge  finnr  «  wvm 
Tl.B^One great  e^«lonU». Meat Cmteta.istha^^^^  I    •Vi?!^i5S<S^  Imple-^ii  ««-««•- SSSJ 

war^ liei^ts and  others,  i»"M do edl ioifk^tw^l 
en  pale,  ewta«to  its  P<»»«>««%!rt*^  taTSSini^ 
totheindCL   TheariIelelsb«?dto5cls|Njj-jw- 


inremion  < 
Thenar 
HeelianioS'l! 


SKS?:3^«g±^S*»-'3S*S5?- 


are  ststlonary.    In  our  machine  the  objection  is  ohrlsted,  aa 

the  kniTes  can  he  taken  out,  cleaned  and  pat  baek  in  a  mlnate. 

She  wsffhine  is  regulsted  for  cutting  flae  or  coarse  meat  by 

lyltlng  In  more  or  leas  kalres. 

•  It  Is  wAranted  to  cat  Sausage  or  Pie  Meat  eqaal  to  any  ma- 

ildae  in  the  coontry,  both  aa  regards  fuantlty  aad  qoalicy.  AI- 

as«wairantedtosutfiTetkneBthesmonnt,andofabetterquaii>    i   saie  aaa  aaiau.  Hi 

i«»t,  8moa F.  B.  PIMBR  A  BRO.,  Kg  97  K,  P«o>  Btxet^^^^SSSL^ 

MEXICAN    PHOSPHATIC    QUANO. 

4.  permanent  manure  that  will  not  evaporate  in  the  aUnoephere,  boni  the  erojH  ^^Pi^!L^ 
eP"One  ton  of  this  PHOSPHATIC  GU AlfO,  is  eopal  to  three  tona  of  Perutian  or  ^^JT^ 
Qaano  on  exhausted  lands,  in  yielding  Wheats  Com,  ftye,  Oats,  or  other  Graiafl^  OloTer,  iirm, 

Price  at  Retail,  per  Tan  o/«20aO  lbs.  $40. 
«  "     for  h  Tom  "         88.  unaoiw*** 

Dealers  saralied  at  wholesale  from  cargoes  now  arriTing,  on  Kberal  terms.   Full  particw" 
to  the  sQhscnbsr. 

Eyery  package  is  branded  with  the  name  of  the  Sole  Agent  and  is  guaranteed.  ^  q 

Ang.  7.    t£         Apply  to  H.  W.  PRYATT,  Solo  Agent,  160  Water  ett^^^^'^ 


NEW    AGRICULTURAL    WORK. 

EOULTUSB,  ITS  Essm^TZALs  AKD  N^N-KSBHTXALS,  including  an  examination  of  Guano,  and  etiidr 
n&animfl ;  by  H.  N.  Fravatt,  of  New-Jersej. 

)  -woilC  bMUl«»  the  general  informaUon  it  oontaioB,  will  b«  /bund  a  vahiable  guide  to  tli«  Ftnnar,  Planter,  and  AgricwltBrirt 
~Ang  out  IIm  apieutlala  and  non-eosentlals  to  be  furnished  to  their  lands.    The  aeleetion  of  such  fertiliucB  as  the  soil  «<irtl| 
ATOMIng  oi  mob  as  it  doea  not  irant,  is  pointed  out  In  plain  terms,  and  wlU  nnaore  a  aaTiag  of  tioie  and  money  to  aU  WBO 
iO  adilce.    At  the  Sonth,  where  otluunted  lands  require  aometniag  to  restore  fwmity,  which  as  yet  does  wA  appivn^ 
fonnd,  this  "nrvatlie  wiU  bo  of  tbe  first  Importanofc :  indeed,  the  ilUer  of  the  soil  in  ovesy  Motion  can  bnt  be  tywwi 
lal^  as  is  h(U  the  Tell  of  naoenalnty  whleh  hss  hilherto  enveloped  the  selenoe  of  Agrieultnre.     Prise,  in  paper,  99  smM. 
I  to  be  addnased  to  T.  L.  MA6AGN09,  Pabttsher,  16  Bookman  Street,  New-Tork. 
r«r  MdebyaUfiookaeUen^  3fN0«. 

fflM?  imi-Miii  mm. 

Turn  InTontor,  alter  thorooglily  tatting  this  engine  pump,  for  the  past  two 
years,)  feels  eonlldent  that  it  is  not  eqnaUed  by  any  thing  now  to  markety  m 
the  wi^  of  raising  or  fbrolng  water:  the  motion  being  rotary,  the  slreov  ll  esB- 
Btant,  without  the  aM  of  an  air  Tsssel.  The  paoUng  is  self-a4iifllteg,  IWJ 
durable,  and  oannot  well  get  oat  ot  order.  ,_ 

These  pumps  are  well  caloulated  fbr  all  the  purposes  for  which  pumps  sv  jg- 
drants  may  be  used,  yIs^  Factories,  Bteamboats,  Tannories,  Breweries,  1m- 
tilleries,  Bailroads,  Water  Stations,  Hoteft,  Hinea,  Garden  Engines*  dee. 

Among  the  many  testimonials  glTen  of  this  pump,  is  a  gold  medal  awarded 
at  the  last  great  Pair  of  the  American  Ijastltuteb 

.  Ko.  1  is  a  house  or  weU  pump  and  domeotic  Fire  Bnginoj  and  will  raise  front 
SO  to  ao  gallons  per  minute.  • 

No.  3  will  raise  100  gallons  at  120  reroluiions. 

No.S^     «        SOO         "        1S20        " 

No.9      «        300         «        ISO         «•  _^ 

The  quantity  raised  can  be  doubled,  by  doubling  the  rerolutions.    Tbeee 
maehlnes  are  manulhotnred  and  sold  by  the  subscribers  at  BrockporLN.  Y 
also  in  this  city,  48  Gourtland street,  (corner  of  Greenwich,)  by  J.  C.  CABT. 
*  OART  4b  BBAmBD. 

Sept.  18-ly. 


PORTRAITS. 


Ihe  fiTabsorlber,  fhnn  along  and  steady^ practice  in  the  art  of,  as  weU  sa  by  her  success  in,  portrsying  upon  canTsa  the 

LIFIS  UKESmsa  OR  PORTRAIT  OF  THB  8ITTBR, 

New  feels  warranted  in  inviting  those  who  are  wanting  fbr  tUemselres  or  their  friends,  a  well-ftnldied  end  lasCIng  UhSBWi,  to  eiU 
at  lier  Booms,  193  Blkbohr  Btrbit,  where  Specimens  of  Art,  in  yarlons  styles,  may  be  seen.    Terns  " 


Deoutf 


MRS.    ZILLY   M,   SPENOEH, 

t93  Bleecker-Street,  If*  T. 


PAtnrs,  iif  EiTitis.  Am  biawhm. 

J.  H.  B  AILBY,  Agent  for  the  procuring  and  sale  of  PatentBlghts  for  this  eoantry>  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  , 

MBOHANICAL  DRAWINGS. 

Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawings  ezecOted  in  sU  kinds  of  PeispsetiTe,  with  dispatdi  and  at  moderate  pittas. 
Mlfle>»yQBB4y<I^No  S,oppositoOltyHaU.  Ifa^lV-tt 

c.    q;  «8  h  e  f  f  i  e  l  d, 

XJRBANA,   OHIO, 

©®(>Xi]lSii].0©'©0®[i^     ^©[iO^TTg 

FOR  THE 

Sale  of  Mechanical  and  Agricultnral  Machinery, 

m  THE  WESTERN  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  STATES. 
J3Lxr<SL  STLOla.  otlxer  Z^Ateiatod  jBLvt±aX&m 

As  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

A  bBBinefB  reaideDce  of  aizteen  yean  in  the  Wwratir  Statib,  a  yer/  extended  acquaintanoe  In  aU  of  tlM 
ndndpal  Wertern  Oiiiee,  vith  the.  aa&istance  of  T&atiuko  AaraT.4,  will  offer  to  Xaetern  Uano&ctnrers  and 
ntaiteea  annanal  fitciMtiee  through  this  Agency, 


raosvBows, 


"An  ZsTaluable  Magazine  for  FumlieB  and  Schools."— >PoBruL]ix>  Xoz.Bonc.  Mi 

THE    STUDENT, 

AMD 

FAMILY    MISCELLANY. 

Xtv  ¥diima-I»p»T«d7-roar  Ftgw  Add8d-86  OotnTO  Paget  Umi^-m^  00  «  jair. 

thm  poftidar  Magi£in«  for  the  FamUy  and  tha  Bebool  hasbeoa  long  iad  fcvonbly  kaowa  kt  its  ainiB  in  cwikeaos 
•  mtn  aDiTaiial  and  acUro  d«tire  amoog  youth,  and  tboM  abo  oC  riper  yean,  Av  thtir  onrn  Mi^in^rawtmmi  inM 
Mm  wU  make  them  nus  lav  avs  txub  woiom.  IIb  artidee  are  perradedbjr  a  Ufh  Bortf  tone,  hnpUaaagM  toie  ftr 
vtftoa  and  wisdom,  and  aim  to  impart  lMtni«tioa  by  teaehing  MinilblBg  ntatal  in  prindple,  fbol,  or  lliai^:M.  wU* 
iMf  develop  a  laele  iar  valnable  reading. 

Aivlda  range  ot  enbileeto  ambraoe  popular  articles  on  fhe  rarloai  Sclenoes  and  tha  Ml^  Iqgofiher  irllh  Blegnihr. 
HMorr,  Poetry,  Tnvcl^  KamUves,  Aneodolea,  Btoilm.  Pnirika,  CinlQ^tifls,  indoding  ate 

WMj  aid  in  aeoompllshing  Its  alms  In  dlfltasing  oaeftil  kiMwledgeL  It  «n  be  amply  lUastnlsd  vltbte^'vood  ta§m- 
ingl,  not  fi»  the  sake  ofplctarM  only,  bat  wKh  the  \iew  of  adding  tBtsresC  to  Its  readlngt  «■  InpnsHag  InfaaalloB  est 
«lkervise  easUy  oommunicated. 

An  Bvavmn  has  been  eztonshrely  used  la  sehools  as  a  peader;  thai  taking  adTiataga  e^^  hmbAoT Ihst  ttte 
llwaya  awakened  on  the  introdoetton  of  aMw  book;  and  whUo  tt  enMndks  in  the  pnpis*  sBinds  a  lava  ftr  nsCiH 
and  learning,  it  teaches  them  the  relations  between  seheol  edueatkNi  sad  Ike  erery-day  soanes  aad  itiUmr  of  settle  tk. 
h  tUs  aeld  Uhss  gained  the  approbation  of  hnndreds of  sdiools,  and  every  BMlh  insrawss  lis  sjfcsfs  ef amt^sB. 

ftea  Diui»a»f,  AHA  Familt  Mhoillaht,  edited  by  N.  A.  CUumn,  esnlalns  <Hr<y  siw  oelairo  psigssi  nooAIr:  ad 
iMU  a  realty  Tolome  of  d8i  pages. 

XERMS,    IN    ADVANCEi 
•i««l«  €«P79  •■•  year   -    •  $1  00         I    •    Bight  C^pfoa,  •»•  FMsr  -    -OOOO 
JFlTwCaplM      <<«<«.    490         I         VUtoMi  C«»iM  <«      <'      .    -10  00 

For  a  Club  qf  XlfU,  an  eitra  oepy  will  be  seat  to  the  person  who  Ibrms  the  Olnb.  For  a  drn^  ^ jytisea^  a  boni 
rolnme  of  Tna  BnrvBsrr,  for  either  l^%  or  16l»,  win  be  sent  to  the  one  wlio  fbrms  the  Clab. 

The  postage  on  Tnn  »im»aMt  to  any  post-office  in  the  United  Btales»  wkea  pntd  qoartsriy  or  yeaily  in  sdvsam,  b 
•Miff  ha\f  a  cent  a  mon^  or  six  oiirrs  a  tbas. 

]r.B.~£diton,  Postmasters,  aad  Clergymen  are  anthorlMd  lo  obtain  stribsetibeia  lor  Tn  Smsan^  and  sibisd* 
per  oenk  on  a&  snbseripUons  when  one  doUsr  is  psid,  or  an  ezfta  eopy  of  the  work  when  they  toward  sobMripttom 
at  Che  Oab  prices.    ^T*  Sample  Btunbers  wHl  be  seat  gratis  wlwa  dsrireO. 

Jgaafi  waatad  to  obtatoaabscriptlons  for  this  work  in  arary  town  in  the  Unton.  All  leOan  relating  la  naflnMR 
•ko«]dbe«idrNsed,poslrpald,to  N.  A.  CALKINS,  Mg  BmAway,  HewT«k. 

Opirilof)?  of  \y  ^l-egjr  ^nd  Ofbelr?. 

**Tha  ediur  of  Tiiu  firtrDncT  devotes  himself  to  his 
lfiD#k  with  unwearied  assiduity  and  rcseareh,  and  brings 
tafcelher  la  it  an  extont  sad  variety  of  oseftil  and  enter- 
tMnlng  \natter,  whioh  makes  it  one  nf  tho  v^ry  best  peri- 
adieals  for  Ihmlly  reading."— TV  Indej^md^nt,  N.  Y. 

**  A  iMttcr  periodical  for  tho  (kmny  U  not  published.?— 
Moekland  Oo.  Journal^  N.  T. 

**  A  beaotlfal  eaeicot  of  goms  for  picneers  in  the  Held  of 
knowledge.  Place  Tub  wtfuaai'  whara  your  child,  oal. 
ff  breath  with  bis  ■p<irtt,  oan  pick  it  np,  and  before  yon 
OK^sanr^t  ho  will  ask  you  to  admire  a  plotare  or  listen  to 


1 


afk>ry  of  some  child  very  Hke  himself,  or  of 

vsry  Uke  yodrself.    By  it  voor  ehUd  to  mad*  a  etwUfii, 

K money  is  reminded  with  compound  lateibst,  and  yimr 
Is  glowing  with  affectionate,  honorable  pride.  We 
feara  tried  this  exp*  riment.  know  how  it  works,  and  shall 
fey  It  again.'*— i&>u^t<rr}i  Mirror. 

*ItB  editor  anderetands  <*atertnji;  for  the  yoathAil  mind 
belter  than  any  others  who  have  undertaken  it."— (Tffsstte, 
HoUdayBburg,  Pa. 

*»We  always  Inm  to  Tas  8xDT>awr  fbr  mstmotton."— 
mtron,  and  ifd».,  Williamsburg,  l».  I. 

"Well  stored  with  truly  valuable  arllclcs  upon  every 
variety  o'  subjects  IntorcstinK  to  youth,  and  those  of  ma^ 
tarer  years."— iVc^j-Z/j  G'a»e4U',  Sa*  li  arbor,  L.  I. 

<■  We chocrfsliy  ncommend  it  u*  pnfOnlsisan  kgiee- 
aUa  and  Tisefal  as^tislant  in  the  educition  of  their  chil- 


li"—-dmer/ciir?  y^ies,  K«ene,  N.  U. 


The  yoong  readers  inqolrs  for  Thm  BnvmnmAtr 
once  did  Ibr  Peter Pailaf.  Bteadnaa  oa  thamgi^ 
can  maha  a  book  thai  pleasss  chlklrea."— «  Mmt 
Mtumget^  Tt 

'' There  seems  to  ba  sooMthiaglike 
around  iheaMetes  writtaa  OrTtaavaaaaf  ;ati 


exercise  a  lasgiosl .—..._. - 

nor  win  they  Impair  the  digaity  of  adntte  to  tmAt-^-^^ 
J.  Vaitvaukbhbuxo,  JPtinHpal  Ot^  JSckooli  JmiMm»' 
son,  la. 


«As  amagsstaM  for  Ike  yoaag,  ips bare 
eqaaL^— ivSieaton,  Haw  BnuwwtBk,  JT.  /. 


Ite  Am  11  ■nil  Is  doing!  Bwra good  ftr 
any  or  all  ofher  means  oflte  fcfaia.^-ri 


-Tna  Stumbii  U  dcddedlv  the  *^ J2!S*^SL*f 
sohotfis  extant.     When  R  airtves,  ■»  tMm  lavifr 

-  -     "-wVut 


aUy  have  an  IntaUeetoal  ftaet"- 
parte,  la. 

"  It  Is  most  ssUmishhig  that  tfaooMBdl  vptai-  — 
of  parsou  send  their  money  Bast  erfwy  ycM  lapMjJJ 
ItfwTirsshy,  vaigsfUteiaKam^te  0»  Aape  ofjuwjgW 
flUed  with  lov^aick  talcs. murdej^and  every  yj*" 
evTlDlkied  the  mk»*  of  tbefr  »»ab,  whBe  pA  avjK 
able  flimily  mlacelUny  as  Tax  BrumBit,  whlea  iwpz::7 
aaOkhig  bnt  Wioa^s  para»  wbolfoma,  W^J^S^m 
ing,  should  be  cfitlrely  ~ 
iVrt,  Ohio. 


sss^^*^*«ss 


Voliim<»     7C.  <)6lMniOiiooa  wHIi   fi^r,  lAMI. 


FROSPnCTUB  FOR  1855. 


L  THE   LITTLE   PILGRIM, 

r  S  HatrtllS  |»uml  to  iStitife   atdj  f  tip, 

:,  '  BDITED  BY     ' 

r        foace  foeeowood  h  Leander  K.  Lippmoott 

,  II^IiUSTRATIOKS   BY    DKYBIJEUX    AUD   OTHJBRS. 

Th«  fieooBd  Volnme  of  Uiia  P^o^r  Periodleal,  mil  commence  on  tho  FIBST  OP  JAKUAHT.  18tf. 
AnoBg  tiie  Contribaton  will  be  found  flome  of  tho 

MOST  FAMOUS  WRITERS  OF  BOTH  ENfiLAND  AND  AMERICA, 

UmA  M— MABTiif  v.  Tdppsr,  Mary  Howitt,  Mias  Pardos,  Mrs.  Kewtom  Gboblamd,  H.  W.  Loirci#BXJUMr. 
J.  Q.  Wbittibb,  Hbitrt  Gilbs,  Bayard  Taylor,  Jaicbs  T.  Fields,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sioovunr,  Mrs.  ArmaCiba 
XiTOBOB  (Mrs.  Mbwatt),  AmfA  H.  Phillips  (Helen  Imng),  Mrs.  Frakois  D.  Oa«b,  sod  masyoUieito,  all  if 
«^m  will  fUmiah  ORIGINAL  ARTICLBS.  ^ 

OR  ACE     GREENWOOD 

WILL    WRITE    ALMOST    EXCLUSIVELY    FOR    THE    LITTLE   PILOBIM. 

tBRMS: 

FIFTY  CENTS  a  Year,  for  Single  Copies,  or  Ten  Comes  for  Four  DoUacs.— PAYABLS 
'  WTARIABLY  IN  ADVA^TCB. 

6^^  SpBOiHEif  Copies  fbmiehed  free  of  ohai-ee.    A  few  hundred  copies  of  Volume  First  can  tM 
lioT  A'-  •' 


be  SQpplied.    Address,  post^Mud, 


liBANDCR  li.  lilPPINCOTT, 

ee  South  T]iir4  street,  PUladelplila.  * 


THE     INDEPENDENT, 

THE  LARGEST  RELIGIOUS  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 

EDITED  BY       '  ^ 

Pastors  of  Conf^reg^ational  Churches  in  New.  York 

and  Vicinity. 

Among  the  Cohtributorb  to  ns  Columks  are  REV.  HENRY  WARD  PBECHER,  REV.  GBOBaB  B. 
CHEBVBR,  D.D.,  MR.  CHARLES  L,  BRACE,  MRS.  HARRIET  BEBCiIBR  STOWE,  and  many  oAer  cfelo- 
trated  writers.  Corbespoudbnts  from  all  sections  of  the  Union ;  from- England,  France,  Germany,  Switzorlaod, 
Itriy,  and  the  Holy  Land,  conti^bute  to  enricii  the  columns  of  this  Journal.  ^ 

IN  ADDITION  to  its  being  this  kurgest,  it  is  ala^the  cheapest  religious  paper  in  the  irorld ;  and  being  pab- 
liahed  solely  with  a  view  of  advancing  the  cause  of  religions  troth,  it  is  sold  at  the  Co9f  !Pbice.  Its  propria 
tin  (fro  enUvely  independent  of  tbo  pap^  as  a  means  of  supporli  (being  engaged  in  mercantile  bnsinosB)  and 
are  detdrminod  to  spare  no  e^rpense  to  make  it  nnsnxpasaed  either  in  the  Tariety,  ricimesq,  or  oxtsnt  of  itsm^ttir; 
it  Witt  be  sold  on  the  foUowing 

TBRMS  ; 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM,  ar  Mail,  if  Pai©  IN  ADVANOT.  Owlew  for  tho  paper,  aecom- 
poiuod  by  the  money,  sddxeesod  to  the  pabUsher,  and  pre-paid,  will  be  oonaidered  at  our  rislc. 

NOW   IS   THE    TIMES    TO    SUBSCRIBE, 

'  Whether  yon  wUi  for  the  papex  immediate^,  or  at  a  fatare  d*te.  We  an  iaUY  fSfeiving  snbsoripUons  la 
be0i»  Jsouazy  L  1855.  Those  who  wish  to  oommence  then  should  send  in  their  subseriptions  early,  and  tne 
laiue  the  reoepUAn  of  the  first  numbers  of  Volnme  SeTenth.  ,       ..  «,.jit    « 

Our  Girenlation,  serer  so  large  as  at  present,  is  hicreasing  at  the  rate  of  Two  Hundred  and  FlOiy  to 

Tttree  Hvndred  a  WeeK  2  ^  .    . 

AaENTS.— €l«i|^eii  aiid  FBStmasters  are  onthoriMd  Agents,  and  axe  soUaited  to  engage  m.  jhf  ^^.^ 
^    ert^iiding  oor  dronlation. ,  For  erery  Fire  New  Names  they  may  send,  with  Ten  DoDsrs,  we  will.lwWaid  a 
fiiitb  copy  grati*  for  one  year. 

ADVBRTISBMBNTa~A  limited  nomber  will  be  taken.    The  extent  and  character  of  the  oirenlstieB  of  ^ 

THE  INDEPENDENT,  make  it  a  desirable  medivm  fbr  adrertieera  ' 

JO0BPH  liADD,  Pnbllalier^  ^       ^  ^ 

Ofiee  dd  Beetaaan  Street^ wew  York. 


\ 


MoFARLAND'8 


Improoeb  fitt  anb  Surgtor .  fproof  0alii| 


Vn  voder  slfiMd  would  r«p«eiftiUj  oall  ike  aUantSoii  of Om 
pabUoto  the  abor*  oiMiqaAllad  salmard,  proof  agaiiMt  ihe 
ikfroiirteg  etemeot  of  Are,  m  wtU  m  tli«  most  ■ooofMfol  bBr> 

To  HoBehaata,  Jowrtlen  aad  Baak  Oirteton,  we  would  only 
Hf ,  «ZMnln«  them,  sad  tbe  prooft,  ukI  too  wiU  be  eooTinoed 
of  thtir  aapeiioilty  orer  all  othrra  maoahetaied. 

Oar  hmikamm  !■  doae  In  a  plaia  atralght  forward  way,  with- 
bai  raaorttof  to  hambog  or  lam  talk.  • 

Balow  la  one  of  ib*  maoy  ta«uiBoaiali  wa  are  dailj  recelrlng 

f  MM  alFparta  of  the  eoaatry,  aod  It  apeak*  lor  Uael£    Meiara 

Pdad  k,  Hllobaoek*!  OU  Store  waa  iltBatcd  dlreoUy  aodbr  the 

Paad  Street  Hoaae,  and  waa  totaUj  consnmed  la  that  great 

faeTAi^.  2ad. 

Oar  depot,  where  an  aMorloMak  of  aU  klads  and  aliet  are 
oaetaaUj  on  head,  la  at     38  MAIDEN  LANB» 

«  doon  from  NaiMa  8t.,  N.  T. 
WM.  MePARLAMD  A  CO. 


New  roue,  A^.  2S,  1»^ 

Uestrt.  McFarland  it  Co.  : 

Oarre :— It  affordi at  pleeooxe  ta  iafbcan  joa  fhal  lke| 
end  Bnrglar  Proof  Safe  we  pninhaurt  of  yov^faaearv  ' 
bouke  and  paper*  at  the  dUaatroof  fire  of  the  Faart  Sl  1 
Uat  eveatagt  la  the  nuieft  perfect  laawnar.    AUt — ^ 
covered  througboet  the  fire,  with  baiBiag  KoaiB  ai 
ahd  dtreetlj  under  a  brokea  gM  pipe,  In  tboBoa*  i 
it  remained  troe  to  iu  name,  and  lia  coatenta,  wka 
wete  not  erea  icorohed,  and  hardly  bore  the  rmmO 
any  one  In  want  of  a  eupcrior  Safe,  a  pcxibat  i 
Are,  WA  ch^M^Uy  recommcod  your  manufaetare^  I 
a  peraoaal  ezprrfcnce  of  thdr  cxceUenee. 

Yourt  truly, 

POHP  Ik  HITCBCaCS.1 


W AREH  O  U  S  ES 

i        Portland,  Oregon,  87  Front  Street. 
Sen  Pranciaoo,  Oal.,  S7  California  Street 
PortPhiiUp,  AnatraUa,  19  Weat8tx«et. 
A«mBia.^KeBdall,  Rlihardaon  Ic  Co.,  Bath,  Me.    Heary  BaUer,  Baagor,  and  T.  Melarland,  ElAmood,  Ma. 


,  MaH..  No.  14  Blaekttoae  Street. 
alltaoffe,  Md.,  Ifa  14S  PlaUBtreet.' 
hieigo,DL, 


Q  EO  RQ  E    W  A  L  K  E  R, 

No.      77      WHITE       STREET,  ! 

NEAR     BROADWAY,   K.   Y.  . 

PATENT      MIRROR      MANTELS,  4 

^mtxBoxC'B  Patent  ^otxtBponhin%  0t)tp  bentilatot^, - 

samossdiiss's  c^AinESsir  no^ss  aim*  ®ao9  memvu^'^^m^ 

POND'S   IMPBOVBD    COOKING   BANGE. pm.!,. 

WRITING  TABLES  OF  NEW  CONSTRUCTION. 

WALL1N«  k  HENR8,  Ne.  Ht  Niath  Areaae, 

AM  aow  oaaaafkcta 


daaafkctariag  and  offer  for  eale  a  new  artlele  ia  the  fomituro  line,  eomblaiog  the  deek,  table  tad  ohair. 

before  oBhrad  to  Ihe  pahUo,  beiag,  when  eloaed  up,  a  foney  centre  table,  and  whea  opeaed,  a  riirtiwaei 

and  writing  materlala  eompiete,  the  openlnf  or  cloiiBg  of  whieh  teoairei  bat  oae  aeeond.     Thie  aa 

ftwritwa  maek  toea  oome  Into  geaeral  aae,  as  It  U  well  adapted  to  the  parlor,  the  ttttlag-reoai.  Uhruy,  ottoa,  aehool< 
raam^aoeaeU  chambere,  legtaUtlTa  hiAs,  for  atadeati,  laporten,  *o.  The  eminarioii  of  the  aiticie  bf  adiac 
ttparttonlariyaoaeited.   The  trade  eapi^ed.   N.  B.-Pateni  right  seonred. 


/ 


"  "Wet  tjM  tre  better  critics  tluui  cold  vorda."— [See  Kotice  Bangor  llercury.] 

10,«00  SOLD  irv  FOUR  UTEEKS. 

QH.BAT  SUCCESS. 

THE      OSTE^W^SBOY. 

FOURTH  EDIIIOV  HOW  SEAST. 


tKJLV  SAT   TBC   CAITICB  OF  LBASINO  PaPBRST 

iflr  JBTero,  i«  Literally  a  Haro,  truly  and  naluralljr  good. 

CAN  BBAD  THIS  8X0RT  WITH  A  DRY  K7fi. 

■nly  maa,  for  ouraelTea,  tba 

:01f  leHT  LAMP  BURNED  TO  ITS  SOCKET 

tt  eonld  lay  it  down.   The  book  seema  to  hare  bad  for 

<*B[owlhr  a 

LilTTJLB  0  AN  OLE  THROWS  ITS  BEAMS; 

■  A  good  deed  in  this  naogbty  world.'* 

[Boston  True  American. 

I  a  mnltitade  of  thrintng  pietares,  which 
UP  THB  FOUNTAINS  OF  OUR  HEARTS, 
mafcfcfwg  oa  ramlUar  with  seenea  of  btltor  want,  enllsta 
1^,  «alls  tot  oharity  and  b8neToIenoe»  hnmbles  our 
Bull  bringa  na  to 

ZB  THB  EXOBLLBNOB  OF  THAT  PROViDENCB 
mm  inada  oa  tt>  feast  on  the  luzarles  of  prosperity  and 
?*  [Highland  Bagle. 

» mUnTf  is  one  of  great  tendemecs  and  feeling,  and  will 
im  Ui*  heart  by  Its  viYid  pletures  of  deep,  soui-felt  aym- 
•    From  the  rade,  rodgh  eocerlor  of  the  Newaboy  wells 
HBtein  of  aataral  truths,  almost  as 
ART  AS  TUB  PROVERBS  OF  8ANGH0  PANZA." 

fM.  Y.  Day  Book. 
AS  OUR  READBRB  ALREADY  KNOW, 
wiaboj  ia  the  book  of  the  season.   Beyond  doubt,  it  is  a 
rfM  |Mrod«ietloD,  replete  with 
IT  AUD  PATHOS,  HUMQR  AND  SENTIMENT. 
IbiQfr  QUbt  waU  have  avowed  a  book  worthy  of  compa- 
lith  ttie  happieat  efforta  of 
ilOI.l.BT,  riBLUING,  STERNE,  OR  IRVINO. 

over  Its  pages,  we  often  find  aide  by  side,  scenes 

I  moat  ludicrous— thus  we  are 
JPOOR  TBARS,  AND  THEN  FORCED 

TO  8MILB  THROUGH  THEM. 
BRB  attidy  the  charm  ter  drawn 

OP  LITTL£  BOB,  OF  SWEET  IMOGEN, 
fUwl,  though 

PCllTANIOAL  AUNT  BECKY, 
•t  admiring  the  oombination  of  powers  oy  wtiich  each 
OMftred  and  delineated.    Bat  better  than  all  is  the 

.BXCBLLBNT  MORAL  TONE 
Bliyary  tendency  of  the  story.    To  reoommend  each  a 
m  die  Newsboy  would  be  almost  as  miperfloeus  as  to  tell 
^labKathe.  [Phila.  DaUy  News, 

ft  Mi  pietUTCs  of  virtue  shining  with  undlmmed  ray 
^  an  vCBoaphere  clouded  and  dark  with  viae,  we  are  In- 


Htaur  overlta  pages,  i 
m  afli«ting  ana  the  m 
P  BBQUILBD  OF  OUR 


irUy  reminded  of  the 

rcrtio 


TOUOHIXfl  WoRD-PADfTING  OF  DICKENS. 
Ill  tr  Iha  name  of  DIckena  waa  wrltCen  under  the  title  his 
■Hon  would  nut  be  impaired  hy  the  as80elatloo.*'^lroy 

ift  book  ia  Ao  less  instreotiye  than  entertahfting.    It  ^ 
mSfOBT,  A  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  YBT  A  NOTBL. 


tt  deals  in  facta  stranger  than  fiction,  and  llcUon  as  zeal  m 
fH0t."~Bo8ton  Bee. 

*'  There  is  some  boldness  in  the  very  idea  of  making  a  rag- 
ged New- York  newsboy  the  hero  of  a  book,  and  there  ia  not  a 
little  genius  displayed  ia  carrying  out  the  idea.  Bob,  the 
Newsboy,  ia  an  original,  and  indeed  a  noble  character.    He  la 

A  JlfiV^BL  FOUND  SHINING  AMID  THE  RUBBISH 
and  rottenness  of  the  great  aty ;  we  become  deeply  faiteresled 
in  him  in  the  very  first  chapter,  and 

CONTINUE  TO  ADMIRE  AND  LOVB  HIM 
on  to  {he  end.    We  are  temptod  to  class  him  with  suoh  crea- 
tions of  genius  as 
PROFESSOR    WILSON'S   "  HOLY   CHILD,"  and  MR& 

STOWE'S  •*EVA.« 
The  story  itself  Is  well  conoeiTed,  and  its  rarious  inddenti 
developed  with  couaiderable  skill.  The  descriptions  of  New- 
York  life  in  ita  different  strata— of  iU  wealth  and  its  poverty, 
its  gilded  and  its  naked  depraTlty— are  graphic.  Some  of  the 
scenes  are  '  . 

FULL  OP  NATIVE  PATHOS, 
and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  calculated  to 

QUICKBN  OUR  SYMPATHIES  FOR  THE  POOR, 
and  to  promote  the  efforta  that  are  now  being  made  to  provide 
homes  for  the  homelesa     It  shows  also  that 
ANY  YOUNG  MAN  WHO  HASBNEBGY  AND  INTEGRITT, 
can  rise  in  thla  country  from  the  lowest  depths  of  Ignoranee 
and  want  to 

INTELLIGENCE,  AFFLUENCE  AND  HONOR. 

[Cincinnati  Christian  Herald. 
'^  Thla  powerfully  written  novel  is  creating  a  marked  i 


(ion.  The  narrative  is  vigorous  and  ezeitinr,  and  the  plel 
skilifuUy  managed.  The  unknown  author  Urawa  largely  from 
real  life,  and  presents  to  our  gaze. 

LIVING,  BREATHING  CHARACTERS, 
whieh  are  readily  reeognaized."  [Boatea  True  Fk^ 

**  It  will  have  a  great  run,  and  will  do  good,  aa  tt  la  a 
GRAND  STORY,  AND  CAPITALLY  TOLD. 

[Detroit  Tribune. 
*'  It  is  a  book  over  which 
l^STET  EYES  ARit  BETTBE  CRITICS  THAN  COLD  WORD0. 
Yet  ilB  story  on  the  atage  woulo  bring  the  house  to  team  aad 
alleDce  the  fault  finder  wtth  eoba.*'  [Bangor  Mereair. 

**The  reader  la  captured  by  the  first  chapter,  and  led  a  irfh 
ling  captive  to  the  end  of  the  bonk. 

»HAVB  TOU  READ  THE  NBWSBOYf" 
is  a  question  passing  flrom  mouth  to  mouih  in  the  eteiem  oi»> 
des.''  "  [Siunalt  (0.)  Beaeoo. 

THE  NEWSBOY  ia  elegantly  get  up  with  illuatratiOBS,  and 
makes  a  large  ISmo,  of  530  pages.    Price  $1.35. 

jr.  C*  BERBT,  PuMlslier, 

No.  110  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 

Book  AgeaU  wanted  to  sell  the  above  popular  Book.    Bvety- 
bodywUlwantU. 


PREPARED    SUPER     PHOSPHATE    OF     LIME, 

BY  THE  UNION  GHEMIGAL  WORKS,  L.  L 

BOYT  A  CO.,  AGENTS, 

Ho.  104  IJITater  Street,  a4}oiiitiig'  the  V.S.  Hotel,  Hew-Tork. 

tenussa  of  the  moat  approved  qualHvr  produdng  all  the  Immediate  efibet  ef  the  beat  Perovfaa  Goaao,  with  Ibe  adf 
let  of  behig  much  mora  lasting  in  the  solL  Thorooghly  t«eted,  and  f(»und  to  more  than  leaHze  the  ezpeelationa  of  aU  ttMi» 
tHft  alftfidy  oied  it.  The  best  evidence  of  this  !■  the  lanmly  laereaaed  demand  this  aeaaon  ever  the  past  '  ^     "^ 

i<(  IfiO  Iba. :  barrelf  950  Ibe.  eaeh.  Bi^yen  will  pieasf  be  partfcular  to  obemrve  ovr^bnnd  upon  each  bag  or  f 


lanmly  laereaaed  demand  this  aeaaon  ever  the  past  year, 
•w  tvw  lov.  \  (MHTDw  siw  iiio.  «Hw.  ow^vsv  •»•»  in«— r  wA  particulaT  to  obewTve  our  bnnd  upon  each  bag  or  banel. 
lifer  sale,  Amarieao  and  Foreign  Field  and  Geidcn  Seeda.  English  Bay  Gxaaa,  Foul  Meadow  Grasi,  fine  mixed  LawnGfM% 


liGtoTer,Oiage  Ocaiige,*e. 


Nor.  JS8, 1  y. 


6  W  Y  li  tt  6^*8 

PATENT  REACTION  PUMP 


AND 


GWYNNE'S  PtMPING  ENGINE. 


PBODUABLT  ADAfTBD  VOB  TOl  VBB  OF 


STSAMSRS,  VBSSBLS,  MANU^AGIOBl£S,  PAPER  MILUB,  tii 

ItiaiSS,  DISTILLERIES,  AND  RAILROAD  STATKHiSt' , 

DRAINAaS,  IRRIQATION,  GOPFERDAX?. 

MINES,  QUARRIES,  DRY  DOOKS 

AND  PIRE  BNGINBa 


fvoin  25  fo  100,000  Gnllonf*  per  yfiSfe  ^l"*** 

MANUFACTURED  AT  THE  "ERA  WORKS,"  BROOKLYN. 

Office  and  Warehouse,  33  Br<M4wajf    . 

NEW- YORK, 


CHEAP  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  MILLION! 

A  PEMT  SAVED  IS  TWO  PENCE  EARNED. 


VoT  the  more  general  diffusion  of  choice  Literary  reading  thionghont  the  oommnnity  at  a  low  price,  wo  have 
Iwen  indnoed  to  make  the  following  SPLENDID  OFFER. 

^  Relieving  there  are  thousands  that  do  not  enjoy  tho  luxury  of  a  Literary  MagaElno,  who  will  gladly  avail 

,  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  many  thousands  now  taking  one  or  more,  who  will  continue  at  low  rates,  we 
aaalce  this  proposition,  trusting  it  will  be  promptly  responded  to  by  all  lovers  of  cheap  and  good  reading. 

"^e  have  Selected  tbe  foUoTFlitir  Magaxlnes  as  belsL^  among  the  Best  PabUshed. 


DOLLAR  MAGAZINES. 

Tbe  I^adies'  Wreath  and  Parlor  Annual, 
The  Ijadies*  Keepsake  and  Homo  Library, 
The  Mother's  Magazine  and  Family  Monitor, 
Merry's  Museum  and  Parley's  Magazine, 
Woodworth's  Youth's  Cabinet, 
The  Christian  Diadem, 
The  Wateroure  Journal, 
The  Phrenological  Journal. 

TWO  DOLLAR  MAGAZINES. 

Peterson's  Ladies'  National  Magazine, 
Arthur's  Home  Magasine, 
The  National  Magazine, 
Tho  Ladies'  Repository, 


THREE  DOLLAR  MAGAZINES. 

Qodey's  Lady's  Book, 

Graham's  Magazine, 

Harper's  " 

Putnam's  " 

Knickerbocker  " 

Frank  Leslie's  Gazette  of  Fashion. 

BOUND  BOOKS  AT  TWO  DOLLARS  BACH. 

The  Ladies'  Wreath,  tho  Ladies'  Keepsake,  and  the 
Floral  Wreath,  bound  in  rich  muslin,  full  £^lt. 

Each  volume  contains  over  400  large  octavo  pages 
of  choice  original  articles  from  the  pens  of  many  of 
the  best  writers  in  tho  ooontry,  and  25  steel  and 
floral  embollishmepts. 


On  the  receipt  of  the  Money,  we  will  send  any  of  the  above  at  the  following  Club 
Price,  which  is  but  little  more  than  the  cost  of  pttblication :  > 

Either  of  the  $3  Magazines  and  tho  Ladies'  Wreath  or  the  Ladies'  Keepsake,                              .           .  3  UO 

Either  of  the  $2  Magazines  and  the  Wreath  and  the  Keepsake,  or  either  of  the  Bound  Books,                  .  3  00 

Either  of  the  Bound  Books,  and  the  Wreath,  and  the  Keepsake,  or  either  two  of  the  other  ti  Magasines,  •  .3  00 

Four  copies  of  the  Ladies'  Wreath  or  the  Ladies'  Keepsake,                       .                                              .  3  00 

Either  of  the  93  Mag.,  either  of  the  $2  Mag.,  the  Wreath,  and  tho  Keepsake,  or  either  of  the  Bound  Books,  5  00 

Either  of  the  t2  Magazines,  either  of  the  Bound  Books,  tho  Wreath,  the  Keepsake,  and  one  of  the  other 

91  JMagaiines,    .  .    5  00 

The  Wreath,  the  Keepsake,  either  of  the  Bound  Books,  and  any  three  of  the  other  91  Magazines,  .  .    5  00 

The  Wreath,  the  Keepsake,  and  any  fire  of  the  other  $1  Magazines,  or  all  three  of  the  Bound  Books,    .    6  00 

Seven  copies  of  the  Ladies'  Wreath  or  the  Ladies'  Keepsake,  .  .  .    6  00 

Either  of  the  $3  Magazines,  either  of  the  82  Magazines,  the  Wreath,  the  Keepsake,  and  any  two  of  tbe 

Bound  Books,  or  one  of  the  Bound  Books,  and  one  of  tho  other  81  Magazines,  .    7  00 

Either  two  of  the  83  Magazines,  the  Wreath,  the  Keepsake,  and  either  of  the  Bonnd  Books,  .  7  00 

Bitber  of  the  82  Magazines,  the  Wreath,  the  Keepsake,  and  all  three  of  the  Bound  Books,         .  .  7  00 

Either  of  the  82  Magazines,  or  either  of  the  Bound  Books,  and  all  eight  of  the  other  81  Magazines,  7  00 

All  threo  of  the  Bonnd  Books,  the  Wreath,  the  Keepsake,  and  any  two  of  the  other  81  MagadAes,  .  7  00 

Ten  copies  of  the  Ladies'  Wreath  or  the  Ladies'  Keepsake,                                                .  .  7  00 

Either  of  the  83  Magazines,  either  of  the  82  Magazines,  all  three  of  tho  Bonnd  Books,  the  Wreath^  the 

Keepsake,  and  any  two  of  the  other  81  Magazines,  .  .  .  .  .  10  00 

Any  two  of  the  83  Magazines,  any  two  of  the  82  Magazines,  the  Wreath,  the  Keepsake,  and  any  three 

of  the  other  81  Magazines,  .  .  10  00 

Any  throe  of  tho  83  Magazines,  any  two  of  the  82  Magazines,  the  Wreath,  and  the  Keepsake,    .  .  10  00 

Either  of  the  83  Magazines,  all  three  of  the  Bound  Books,  the  Ladies'  Wreath,  the  Ladies'  Keepsake, 

and  any  four  of  the  other  81  Magazines,  .  .  .  •  .  .  10  00 

Either  of  the  82  Magazines,  all  three  of  the  Bound  Books,  the  Wreath,  the  Keepsake,  and  any  five  of 

the  other  81  Magazines,  .  .  .  .  .  10  00 

Either  of  tbe  83  Magazines,  either  of  the  82  Magazines,  either  of  the  Bound  Boods,  and  all  elgat  of 

the  81  Magazines,        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  10  00 

B^         copies  of  the  Ladies' Wreath  or  the  Ladies' Keepsake,  .10  00 

'  Money  may  be  sent  at  our  risk,  when  registered  by  the  Post-master* 
All  lkiters  xvbt  bb  addbbssbd  to 

BURDICK  A  SCOVIIiL., 

No.  8  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 


CASH    MUSIC     AND    PIANO    STORE 

OP 

HORACE  WATERS, 

Wo.    333   BKOABWAT,   WBW-TOKX 

OpiKwItloii  to  Monopoly  l-MiMie  «t  Greatly  Bedaced  a.t««. 

Notwlthstandinjf  ih9  combinaHon  ofmtuic  dealers  lo  keen  nn  ih>  ««•—  ^r 
treat,  ol  na/t«  «^pr.«rr  and  their-iefu^  tT^Snd  toT  fvlto^^hT^fnr^  "^"^  **•  »- 

mm*e  Mle.-.having  abundant  evidence,  that  he  hu  vM^<^nnvti^  *fe  *~'^  »«•  «•  "-Wi*  6i^ 

MovoPoLT,  and  In  hi,  elf  or  t,  to  aid  N^tiVk  Talknt"  S^to  arptthTlJJiSxA"?^^^  *?  « 


or  all  kinda.    Superior  Tmed  6 1-2  ocUve  pianos  for  tlTS  ifirw  .«j  aoo.   ,  *  _^       -       ■-•"^■■■■l 
compriaing  those  of  t«  different  manufactories  :  among  theS  the  cSIebitod^^       ^     ««  price  up  to  SI,«QS. 

MODERN  nCPROVEO  HORACE  WATERS'  PIANOB 
and  the  ' 

Fiasr  PHUMIVM  AOUAN  FIANOS  OF  T.  Gll^BERT  4.  CO  18  MAK^K. 

J^Tclirln'J^^tt^r^^^^^^^^^^^^  tl^;    U^U^rr^ 

*c   :  121  2per  cent  ^l^nnti^^'^^^,^^ 

narta  of  the  country,  post-paid.  »t  tlic^oduced  rate.     Sinoral  ^iS^^^^^^  Marictttit  teal 

Pianoi  forwarded  to  an j  addr«M  free  of  char^.  •**"*  ■*^''*  caulogne.  and  achedola  of  priec  gf 

TMtlmonlaU  of  tli«  H.r«4s«  W«Ur.<  «•««,. 

^partnwnltbun  the  PIab.  F«,^'^^i!r#lZ^i^"?*"»J"  •V 


N«w-Yorl 
ROHACR  WATBM,  Erq.,  t3S  Broadway 

.-5^"'-^LT!"*rJ".f  ?''*'"'"*1 .''?"''  f'*"*'  '^o':*^  f-ow  tf lunllfle 


i^vitroir:— tiaTiog  e«aminea  yonr  futio  Fort*.  froi»  tf lunllfle 
and  a^proprlaU  Imu,  I  am  enabled  to  furm  ■  iati.fnrt^rv  jiulzmen: 
of  lb«ir  m«ri»,  an.l  .t  U  with  pUaaura  that  I  can  v{.<.av'or  tbam  ■« 
among  the  mt»*l  ceVbrated  and  improved  make*  of  tlie  dav. 

Foriumer,  Lrillimtiry ,  and  richiieiM  of  twe.  al^iitifitv  of  tooch 
and  be.uty  of  fir  i«h,  thay  will  not  .uffer  in  Comf.»ri^o.r  with  tfaoai 
of  any  «l.:or  mariiir«ciurfr  and  ihow  deairioua  of  obtmniuja  rBally 
g.>od  Piiiiio  Forte— on.  that  will  orov.  an  equivHlri.t  for  thatr 
iiteaus,  wul  god  lach  a  ooa  m  your  b«auti/ul  in»t'  untenbi 

-    .    „      ,       ,        „      ,  THOMAS  BAKPR. 

K.  A   M      Leader  of  Jnllien'i  Bard,  and  arranger  of  Julli«n'a 
ponu'nr  Rei-ortfira  of  diinee  miu^Ic;  fumily  niHiinfer  of  th« 
publuhing  dfj-iiTtnient  of  th*  |treat  rmwic  hou*a  of  JulM*n  * 
I  baj.,;e!-,  I.on.loii,  aiid  aow  Mu»ic»l  Director  and  Conductor 
at  \ibJo'«  Ofirderi, 
For   power   br'.llancy.  and  riehnMi  of  toDo,  tIa»tiei<T  of  touch. 
•legrt-,re  and    dumbifity  of  make,  thev  are  in   advai.co  of   any 
otber  I  iMiioo  In  the  Ignited  Mules,  being  the  re^ullof  louK  exMriono^ 
and  naeriti*  of  a   {.erimei  l«.— >.  Y.   Uiapatch.  •      r^        — i 

Tbe  Ueble  is  rlenr,  pur-,  beautiful  and  very  mclodloos,  th«  htm 
ladeep.  rolling,  and  «oi.ofvu»  ;  the  middle  part  ia  rich  and  ■▼oim- 
Ihct.r   and  jou'eMM  the  |K.wer  ofeinging,  I.  e.,  of  utulinirthe  lound 

Of  e»cb  tone,  m  a  d«gr«e  bjl  rarely  achieved Henry  C.  Walaon. 

Voui  li»i'ament«  aie  a  ner.^ible  iniprovemont  Ufwn  Amortclui 
D»ano».  and  an  h..nor  tothe  .kilful  manufacturer.  1  here  ie  no  doubt 
bnt  tlicy  will  be  appreciated  by  ibo  public,  and  all  admiron  of  tru« 
nieriL — i>»c%r  ComettHnt 

For  puwer  of  tone,  d-pth  of  baa>.  and  brillancy  of  trabla.  together 
ivith  «rrumcv  of  touch  they  are  equal  to  any  n.ake  I  am  acquaia- 
h   "''_y*",*'  '  f'^''l"»"j  racouiiufud  ihom  to  tboea  wiahiof  lo  pur- 

Tho  are  fully  equal  of  any  of  the  kind  1  hara  iomi  \n  the  UnltMl 
States,  and   far  .uperior  to  tt>oe«  of  aelaillar  maka  I  aaw  In  Kna. 
land  --(<eo   W.  Morgan.  " 

'»\    ^»vuv'iiivtiis   uivin  iDstrumoi 
leand  touch.— Augunt  Gockel. 
V...  .  ...u-^.w  nua  at  Mr.  Water'ettoni  the  very  beet  aMortmaat 

of  mu«lc«nd  of  piH.ioe  to  be  found  in  the  United  dUtoa,  aad  «« 
argeonr  Southern  and  Weeteni  friends  to  alva  Urn  a  caliwkao  tkav 
foto  New  York.—tirahani't  Vagatine.  ' 

Woconelder  them  worthy  of  epecial  attention,  fram  tho  "-—>—« 
ly  muicaJ  ti>ne  which  Mr.  Waurt  kaa  sum 


V\\ 


department  than  the  PIaqo  PerlM  ■ 

ofthiicity.— churehmaa.  -  • 

,  aad  ,- werful.-.N.  Y.  Harfeal  ttm^imw.   "^  '"^^  "^  aT-taaa^ 
I       !•;•..  eu|)«rb  InetnuiMaii  ara  aok  mm  t-arfcahh  bm  A^mm. 

I      For  power,  beanty,  and  •waotaaaa  of  tone.  Iba  Romm  Veto 

The  Horace  Wa|«re>  Pino 
'  every  eminant  profeMor  w 
!  the  best  in  tbb 


or  any  otb«r 
'Bfori»  Plan 


•DO  baaolieltod  the  aa^aallflad  pnhoaf 
'he  ha.  toMad  It,  aad  k  r,iMiJi.,Tt7hL 
otbar  eoontfj. — advacata  aid  B«gM«, 


I  take  irreiit  p!eii.«r,  [„  prono-inclnf  them  iDctrnmenle  of  aao. 
penor  oiialiiv,  both  in  tune  and  touch.— Augunt  Gockel. 
')nr  f'uidi  will  find  at  Mr.  Water'ettoni  the  very  beet 


Rahwar. 
Mr.  Waten>  Pianga  known  by  hb  own  nam.  an  .«__ 


National  Pvlfea  Gbzetta. 

In  the  production  of  Pianaa,  It  fa  probaMa.  ihai  Hv  Wates  i^ 
•Hipsedall  compeilton.    Tbi  «^|?^rad  fWa^rtS  W 

their  delicate  tone,  n  weU  aa  their  .aporiar  Bnlak  ^JTSwaaT 
and  have,  m  erery  rwpaet,  reeeirod  tfia  aalvonal  ,^  •"'-•^ 
of  mnaiciane  and  amHttrBe.—TiBiaa  and  I' 


and  e  eeedingly 
•ttainbig  —N.  V 

The  Horaca   \ ^ 

ftnlsb.>.N.  Y.  Ckriatian  ^nqtdrai 


I  SHOoaadadia 


fr.  M«;i"c;i  WoMdandTlmr"'"  "*  -«---»- 

MBl^OOBOnSe-lfiXTRACT  FROM  MUSICAL.  RKVIB^^. 

tha  Kahriiarv  Bninkaf  nf  fk*   0«^*^»    >_. ...—i •_        .   . 


Your  new  aauar*  Ptanoa,  air,  aro  of  aach  a  cl£ 
•f  tone  throughout,  that  ikay  raiy -^^  *  " 
Tolaminoua  and  oxpiaaiva  Omad  L „ ^^ 

TheBdItorofthoSaTaBBah  RapaVUoM,  taTnaaak'oL  a^k. 

«*jt  wilj'ba  oaM  that  Ihalr  aloek  aanarfaM  iMiiiammli  »f  mij 
rrada  of  oicellonaa,  from  tha  w«U  knows  inaiMifbiilaiiM  mUk^£. 

a  oollectio..  there  iroald  bo  aoaia  rorr  flne  faJgaMwa    Bat  bar^ 
ona  which  for  boanty  of  flalah  and  brillaacr  af  teoa.  aanafa.  if  la 

thrbo2*tn!f  «"^^i!?^L2?i??r?f*_^?'^  Bafaj  «i.rtn«tod  ar 
prioeij 

for 


eipiea,  it  bcapabW  e?  laafatinf  tho  ai 
dfiig  a  loag  tlBw  ia  taaa.    The  kaya 

;«.    the  flr.gerboa'd  b  inlaid  »iib  m 

moat  oiabomtoly  carrod.  and  tho  whala 

■tylo  or  freat  eicallnoo  aa  " 

tba  power,  btliilaaay  aad  1 


Bafaig  c««« 
laL-3.^, 


the  boet  and  moat  thorearUy  eaaaonod  nwwIaL  aai  nooa  tmpra^d 

|iabW  of  laaiitinc  tho  a«iaD«f  avoryunniab,  aad 

>y«  aiaaf  paarl,  and  tha  «Mi« 

■waale,  «k»a  fba  1«ip  ai« 


adbaaaty.    Aad  7M  in  ekiaf  nwrH  Tba  in 
riahaM  of  Hi  toaa.  aadthaaiaaliHV  ar 


.»»»w^«.w»i>. — ms^mm%\,a.'   V oa vjm  mvniVJLlt  KKVIIBW. 

n  W°  fr**"  Rr^';i;57/r?*S'"i'''  ^^•^**^'  anawerlng  some  InoQiriw  In  it«a(d  to  t«mp«im»wi bmIb 

Jt.    einee  that  t.me  1  have  examined  a  number  of  Prince  k  Co.»a  MeLxleQiiB.  withmn^JSLS^ 
troent,  and  have  not  found  one  tuned  in  eoaal  tamna^mfnt     A*.  Lltl^ JSS  ff^r  aSf?"^  *• 


Tn  an  article  1 
by  "  William  ^ 

temperament,     rmce  mai  time  i  nave  examined  a  number  of  Prince  A  Ct  

the  teinp«raroent,  and  have  not  found  one  tuned  in  equal  tempenment    '  Jhi^t^Hi^^^i^  STST  iSS^  3 
hl^'hut^iV  r^""'""','*^**'  h.reexamined  approache.  n^mlheeq^al  SiTSS^S Sili^ 

We  are  very  happy  to  atand  corrected  on  this  point.    Wa  m»de  the  atetmieDt  BUtid^d  to  iK^«»3l^t*wi 


eqaaj. 


IIMWlFtCEWT   ENTERPBISEi 

$37,600  XVmth  of  Froperty 

TO  BS  'NUnnBKTKIV-fO  'i 


0BL  OMS^CAtP  THAT  AHOVJXT  TO 

SIXTT  IHOUSAHB  SUBftCRIBSBB! 


Tte  Propii«4ori  of  the  Niw-Yoek  Whkly  Lsadsb  respaetfolly  announce  to  the  olUzenj  of  the  United  Slatef, 
Ml  of  the  Drttieh  FrorinoM  ia  North  Amsrioa,  thet  thtfv  win  present  Thlrty.seren  li^oustnS  Fire  Hnodred  poUars* 
worth  of  Ttf  liable  propertj  to  thetr  first  One  {landred  Thoosand  Subscribers,  or  one  half  that  amount  to  8ixtjr 
Thousand  Subsciibers,  proyidisj^  the/  reoeiTe  that  &|iiabcr  duiog  the  three  yean  foiiowiag  the  first  of  May,  1855. 

]>£|SCBlPT|[03r   OF  PBOPERTir. 

5  Uovues  «nd  lota  ia  a  pleasant  and  growing  tUIagei  aboat  ftxty  minutea'  distance,  by  railroad  flrom 

New-York,  yalued  at  $1,500  each, J       .       .       .$7,500 

i  PoU-elnater  Seta  of  Diamonds,  of  the  first  water, for  ladies:  each  set  to  oonsiat  of  ear*ringa  worth 
$150,  breastpin  worth  $^00,  bracelet  worth  $200,  and  flnger-ring  ^vorth  $'79— per  set,  $526.* 

The  fire  sets,           -•..---. .,  g^oii    ' 

10  Full  Sets  of  Ladiea'  TorquoiM ;  each  set  ooasittlag  of  rich  tnrqnolso  and  paarl  haad-piece,  ear-rings, 

breastpin,  bncel^  and  fmall  enamelled  watch  to  match— per  s^  $113  50.    The  ten  sets,  •  1,185 

10  Pianofortes,  at  $375  each,     - ^       -  *^  •       .       .       .     T      -  3,750 

9  Fixe  and  Barglaz^ProofSafea,  worth  $150  eaeb, 3,750 

I         50  G«wllemen'8  Gold  Watches,  worth  $75  each, 3,750    * 

I       no  Ladiea*  Gold  Watchea,  worth $37  50  each,              .^       -  3,750 

390  Diamond  Rings,  worth  $19  ea^ 3,750 

500  Diamond  Rings,  worth  $7  60  each, 3,750 

■MM  Gold  LoGketfl,  worth  $3  each,              -       -       •  3,750 

~^  GUU^  vataed  at $S7,S00 

The  Prc^rietora  of  the  Leader  Will  pvrefaasd  back,  Ibr  ready  eaah,  any  of  the  glftf  that  ate  awarded  to  the  fbronate 
fobsnlbera,  at  twenty-flve-pe».eeat»  lese  than  t|^e  amoant  they  are  ralaed  at. 

The  aboTjB  gdfts  wiU  be  handed  to  the  Committee  of  Distribution,  ua  soon  as  we  shall  haye  obtained  lOO^KX)  SQb* 
Mribeii,  pfovwng  that  we  get  them  hi  the  coarse  of  three  years  from  the  first  of  May*  1855.  Should  we.  howerer,. 
hire  lecdTod  only  60.000  subscribers  at  that  time,  we  will  hand  oTer  to  the  Distrlbatlng  Committee  gifts  amouoting 
hiTdaeto  one -half  tne  abore  sum,  or  $18,750.  . 

If  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  we  shall  hare  secured  orer  80,000,  and  less  than  100,000  fabicrioen^  the  ralva 
!  i(  the  gifta  will  be  proportionally  UMeasedi 

AB  solwaribers  wlU  nare  the  Leader  mailed  regoKadj  to  tham  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  thfir  raapeqtire  eab^ 

■ripUoaa»  *hd  will  also  be  entUled,  each,  to  a  share  of  the  gifta.    Immediately  after  a  pott-paid  aabaariptk>ii  la 

resiled,  tbere  will  be  mailed  to  the  sender  a  certificate  qf  subanription,  with  a  number  upon  it,  for  the  gnloaooe  of 

ds  Oommiitee  of  Distribution.    Fortunate  aubseribers  may  depend  upon  the  Gifia  awarded  to  them  by  the  Conu 

:  Bitlie  behas-fbrwarded  ftlthfdlly  to  Ihalr  reapeotire  poit-ofllce  addressee. 

I    The  Leader  ia.a  handsome  weekly  Journal,  printed  on  floe  white  paper,  and  edited,  with  mora^  than  mftial  abOlty,  se 
tta(exalnalfa  of  the  great  Inducements  oflbred  to  subscribers,  it  Is  well  worth  the  subscription  prloe. 

KBR9K9  IMT  SUBSOKIlPZlOlf,  (Ihfuximt  ui  Advakol) 

l^lfanSabacribenlnthennitedBUtea,  -      - i  -  .'     ^   $ii» 

Te  Mail  SobacdborB  in  Canada  and  the  other  BxiilahPn>TineaB» i  50 


TO  CfjJrBM. 


5  Coplefffor 
10  Copies  for 
More  thaia  Tan  Oopies,  at  the  e 


» rate,  or  $1  70  per  subscriber. 


$0  00 

17  00 


H.  Rr-Onecopy  ef  theNaw-Yoiv  Wjeklt  Lbadik  and  one  copy  of  the  Viw-Yobk  Wuklt  Tkwomi  wIM  be  • 
wat  one  yestflir  Ihree  Dollan. 

fth  tm  alFWlTaAtapeele-paving  banks  hi  the  United  Statea  and  ihe  British  Ffovinoea  in  North  ABi«io%  taken  at 
|ir ;  but  the  money  mnst  be,  in  all  caaaa,  post-p^id,  -  -■     t. 

&*  No  aabscriptiona  tVcon  Ibr  leaa  tkaA  one  year.    Sample  oOplda  aAit  gntfnitoOBly.    Adficte  aU  orders,  pott- 

''''''  ouBvaziAirB  ^il  nccauLAStt, 

.  .    "*.  Ndi,:iTe|>|M:eiitreH^N«w-Toifc. 

BEAD   THE   FOLLOWING  ^TOTIOES   OF   THE   PBEM^ 

The  New- York  Weekly  Leader  is  the  best  literary  paper  that  eames  to  par  ofllc^.— Coz^oiii  Caur.t  Pfr^r«iur^,7a. 
Xte  tpaleile  a  hMMttifoIly  psiQted,ably  eondooted  aheeb,  of  a  highly  moral  tonst  and  ihe  most  interanltw  exchange 

?or  sound  morali«7>  pve  Utera(ttn«,  and  Keaeml  intelBgeacey  it  is  wnanrpassed  by  anr  newspaper  In  the  esumry. 
,  a  is  ablg<adita<i»  aapA  lyaattfUl^pifvOfkrt^^Ql^.i^nA  /o«nw<,  Aaeaawicor^A,  Ind,  •   ,  < 

It  Is  an  elegant  literary  wo<to  co^triba^  (9  >j  fonie  of  ihe  al^i^t'w^era  ia  tkev«oa«t|QFw— ^nftfirtt>,  J^/tfu- 
wOe,  fnd. 

It  is  ably  conducted,  and  as  its  name  indicates,  it  i s  a  **  Li  adb a"  among  the  moat  prominent  Journals  of  New- York. 


I  ■ 


f  oiTMST  m  MMm  mm 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  A  BEAUTIFUL  TINTED  PORTRAIT  OF  MAYOR  WOOD, 
Mt  «p  in  the  bigbeM  ityle  oT  Aft,  and  pristed  on  fin*  Paper,  nltebla  tor  prMcrrinf  eitli«r  tai  the  Fnae,  m  F^it 
ToUo,  or  Scrap  Book. 

PRICE  ONLY  12  CENTS- 

The  Trade  tnpplied  on  Ubenl  termf .    Orders  will  be  supplied  accordlnc  to  their  priority  of  no&otiaa.   So  «bA  ob 
at  once  u  aeenre  eail  j  impxaaaiona,  wbSch  are  alwagra  the  Snest  and  At  beat. 


Eleetrotjpee  of  any  oftba  PortralCa  pttbliibed  In  tha.QR6  Air,  wiD  be  fVimUbed  to  any  of  our  bretkiea  affha  Tnm 
om  reasonable  ternui  wblch  will  be  made  known  on  application  to 
^ JAMES  MACKE AW,  118  Naaa«B  Straet,  N.  i: 

A  NEW  JOUJ^NAJsjO^lJPJEr^ 

WILL.  BE  ISSUED  ON  THE  1ST  OF  MAY. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

AKD  THE 

GIIARLCS  A.  SEBLT,  A.M.,  EDITOR  AlVB  PROPRfETOB. 

The  JoanEial  will  be  promptly  mailed  on  the  Isi  and  JOtb  of  each  month.    %\  per  annara,  inyartalily  te  i 
Address,  324  Broadway,  New-York.  'Mi 


Edited  bjf  Clergymen  of  the  Citjf  of  JView-lToHti' :. 

And  eitoUlrt^  for  the  diffiision  of  Intelltg enocs  fliiiefly  Eocleslastlca]  and  ReMgloiis,  and  for  the  ttanbamamMW^ 
Qoapal  of  oor  Lord  Jaana  Chrlat,  as  Ungbt  in  the  Ancient  Creeds-aod  the  Book  of  Ooaunon  Prafrr, 

li  Published  every  Thursday,  at  107  Prdten  Street. 

%*  All  letter^,  whether  on  bnslnafs  or  otherwise,  should  be  addressed  to  Ihe  Rev.  Joh*  Hbkbt  HonoM^  Jk,  Ao^ 
prufor  oT  tkt  Church  JounuU,  107  JSJien  SUreet^  A>u-  York  Citif.  . 

TERMS  :— In  the  United  BUtes,  Tbbki  Dollars  a  year ;  to  Clergymen ofUMChnicb, Two DokLSjuj  laMlMipsh' 
artei^  Dioosaaa  and  OaDsial,  and  to  Candidates  for  Holy  OrdeHi  Oaa  Dollab. 

ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS   INVARIABLY   IN    ADVAMCR. 

XaOnatBHMn, fnad^^noe M.SOI  laBritMilfortfa  Aaseriea, fnadva9*ea, fS^ 

In  West  Indies,  (Bridah,)..        **         ft,40 1 6o«itb  America, **         M* 

Inltaly, .V. •*  tjSr\  ^ 

gy  Any  psrson  remitting  twenty  dollars  shall  receifo  ten  eopieaof  the  paper  for  ooa  yaar,aB^Iad  ia  ana  sAa«> 
lamrqnamiticaaitbai 

Snbacribers  who  eapei 
taDoa,  and,  at  the  a 
plaaaeeonalderthi ' 

TERMS  OF 

■EtiDEi  siteBrHB  eeiPiir, 

OF   MBRIDBN,    CONN., 

Three  and  a  half  hofitf  ride  from  New- York,  TlaNew-York  and  New-HarsB,  and  NewHaTsa  a&d  Hnitted  Ba» 
toad,  or  thirty  mln^taa  ride  fton  Kaw-Hatan  o»  Varlibiid,  Maanlhot vsn  of 

liATHBS,  HAIVD  A  POWER  PLANERS,  PRESSES, 

And  all  other  kinda  of  UeehsJoal  Toola. 

MILL  OBAMNe,  SHAFTING,  HANGERf,  d^c,  with  ample  fidUUes  for  mailoc  Si  avy  OaatlBV. 
BTSRAm.TC  AND  MINING  MACHINERY  made  to  otiSr. 


i«s  fsteat  and  ImproYcd  Dontila-Aotlnf  Llf«  and  Force  Pmmpa,  6lBffie*Arrnf  LH«  ev «  ParaaMM 
and  Well  Pumpa  of  all  alsea,  and  arranged  for  every  pnrpose  ihst  may  be  reqvlred.  f  a^ib  end  a«irs>  hnmth^m 
BaBiiibotiurtw»<varaB|ealog|Tape«lbotsatMbeileii.    AnyftetterinfonDBftloAid^epr-tt  y  irtvan^ 

Addiwi,  MSBXDA  MAOHin  WmKSTt  WM  MdrfAvJ  «|Bft 

Nav^Titli  Ofllee  and  Shon  Raoiri,  19  #cf[d  fltilbt,  m.  Of  BaAW  «P  Mln^  K«v*^  «lL 


DWARF  AND  STANDARD  FRUIT  TREES, 

ORA7E  VINES,  STRAWBERKDEia,  &o.  Ac. 
ORNAMENTAL    TREES    AND    SHRUBS,    EVERGREENS,    ROSES,   &C. 

GASBUGX  PAXD  TO  BOBTOIT  AlTD  RSW-TOBX. 
— ♦•<• 

S.  M.  Watsom,  Old  0*l«Bt  NuTMrlA*,  Plymomii,  M«i.,  would  e«ll  attMtlon  to  his  larf •  aad  fliio  anortmnkt  of 
BW  and  me  onwrnoatal  Tre«a  and  Sbrnba,  Vioet,  ETorgrecas,  Roies,  Hedge  PlaaU,  4te.,  for  the  lawD,>Teniiff,  a^Ld 
■BOtetery,  indndlng  many  new  Tarietlee  now  offered  for  the  flrtt  time  In  this  countiy.  A  fiiU  deeeriptive  priced  eata- 
wgwtm  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  address.  The  aoreeries  are  within  ten  hoars  of  New-Toric  hy  dM 
siA  GolOBj  and  Fall  Elver  route ;  and  B.  U.  W.  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  earriage  of  all  package  will  in 
mtUM*  be  paid  to  New-York  as  well  as  to  Boston,  and  also  to  oU  stations  on  the  0. 0.  and  F.  B.  Railway.  Parties  ' 
tfto^tpnrehaslng  are  ihylted  to  send  fbr  a  caulogne  before  purchasing  elsewbere.  Persons  about  ptirchuing  large 
l«aanuttes  of  yoong  treea  and  ahrabs  for  xnasaes,  hedgoa»  grores,  belts,  itt,,  at  low  pKieea,  are  felbned  to  oatitegw^ 
if>.  3  and  4. 

^ a' fine  eoUectlon  of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Pears,  Applet,  Plnms,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Necta^nei, 


tadaseea,  ^.  Also,  Cnrraats,  Orspes,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Rhnbwb,  Asparagus,  Needhanff 
KriBtte  Blaokbeny,  CultiTated  Hlgh-boah  Blackberry.  Fot«)gn  Qrapes  for  Vineriea--«ti<aig  plants.  Unit,  ElgiL 
■adlars,  Malbezriea^  d^c.,  In  yariety;  Asnong  the  noreltief  are  the  Concord  Grape.  Fertile  of  Angers,  and  Fertile  of 
>)Mljsani,  and  other  Uormatf ,  several  new  Pears,  Raspberrtesy  and  also,  pear,  Apple,  Plnm,  Cbany,  Angara  Quinesu 
■aOuUcb,  Paradise  and  Douces  Stocks.  '^     '  #       •  -* 


I>e8eriptlTe  prioe  catalogues  to  any  addresai 


J.  &  a  FISCHER 

KAICUFACTVRBRS  OV 

FRENCH   GRAND  ACTZOfT, 


lOLUN  FIlNO-FORm  WlTrPAf BNI TWABLE 102% 

*  .       XAHUVACTORT  AlfD  WABESOOlf, 

Sot.  S48,  246,  247  ft  249  West  SSth  Street 

Between  9th  and  10th  Arenves,  ST  S  TT  ^Jt  6  91 X 


J.  M  C.  FESOHER'S  PIAKO-t'OUTEd  hare  the  Tube,  (which  is  sapported  on  eentres,)  &• 
IfBXAitfo  PiATSi,  "the  RxvBASED  Bbixkiv,  Bud  aU  noderu  ImpiOTementB ;  and  for  Jlnrmtu,  durtt' 
ytUff^  and  lemam  i«  tmi^  i^  iiofiurpaMed.    They  ore  made  of  thoroughly  leasoued  il»  eriali' 
«Bd«r  their  own  immediate  raperrlBion,  and  warranted  to  atand  any  elimate. 

jr.  A/^-^Unnn-Fwiu  Repaired,  Tuned,  and  taken  in  ExcJiange.  .  (kL     ' 

Igescy  Cnr  tke  Pupeliase  avd  Sale  of  ImproTcd  Breeds  of  AiiiMidSa 


OATTLE,  SHEUP,  SWINE,  POULTRY,  &«., 

order  and  easeM^alilppad  to  any  pan  of  the  UniCad  fltatea,  far  whteh  a  rtaaenibli  eoi— riirtoa  irti 
„  ItolbttO^riBg  aiaeiiean  be  fwnSshed,  vis. : 

IbVOWi^-tefd  ihort  lIo;n  aad  Grade  Cattle,       Thorough-bred  Aldemey  Cattle, 
DO.        Ayrshire  Cattle,  Po.      Devona       do. 

Do^       SoiMtBowafibetp,  Sow      QatewoU,  Oirfordabifeor  Jieleeitir  Bheaf^ 

euMe  and  Poidtnr,  Yoty^B^f  of  dUbceat  bceeds^  Also,  Fine^  wall-broken  Uteron  Woddag  Ozeou 
AHleil5ap«al.paldwHbel?iolnptiyat«ndBdto.    Addrsas,  ^^^ 

AARON  aXfSMSVT, 
iy>,Mtt  momtMg  tgeatf  albowe  9th  Jtrect^  PMHiM^yi 

NORTH  RI7EB  ACHICnLTURAL  WJ|BEHOUS£, 

I  NEAR  THE  JERSEY  FERRY, 

■Meninittldiidsof  AGEICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  Field  and  Gttden  Seeds,  PeriH 
Mm  Gtuno,  et  $48  for  $2000  lbs.,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Poudrette,  Plaster  for  Lend 
^QipoMB,  Cheroeel  Dust,  Bone  Sawing,  Ttuming  and  Ground  Bone,  Ac,  fto., 

^         asro.  eo  oorrxi.-rxjijaLZ«rx>«F  s-r.^ 

ielwtn  Wettalagten  aid  Crcenwicb  Stieels,  Kew-¥erk« 


THE   MODEL   FAMILY   MAaAZINE. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DIADEM  AND  FAMILY  KEEPSAKE, 

FOR   1866,   WITH  A 

COSTLY  AND  ELEGANT  NEW-YEAR'S  GIFT, 

FOR  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  IN  ADVANCE. 

Thb  Propj1i£toii,  enoouraged  bj  the  great  sacoess  which  has  attended  the  ''Diadkic" 
ainoe  its  first  commenoement)  and  especiidljr  doiuig.the  past  year,  (1854,)  is  determined  to 
spare  no  kbor  or  expense  to  deserve  a  continuance  of  the  public  iblyot. 

"ITS   PLATFORM   IS   THE   BIBLE," 

And  att  its  sentiments  and  teachings,  as  heretofore,  shall  tend  to  elevate  the  thougfats  and 
affections  of  the  reader  to  that  great  €md  pure  fountain  of  ail  light  and  KKO^n.EDGi:, 
the  Bible.  We  shall  speak  through  its  pajees  to  mothers  and  daughters,  to  fathers  ajid  sons, 
wgirds  of  counsel  and  encouragement,  and  nimSsh  them  with  such  entertainment  and  instnio- 
tiom,  combined  with  pore  sentiments,  as  shall  qualify  them  for  the  dischtfge  of  tho  duties 
and  relationships  of  after  life. 

And  in  addition  to  furnishing  our  patrons  with  a  periodical  of  a  highly  elevated  moral  and 
reMgious  diaracter,  truly  evangelical,  and  yet  independent,  and 

ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  SECTARIANISM, 
whose  pages  shall  be  filled  with  the  best  thoughts  of  our  best  writen^  and  illustrated  with 
superb  eBgravings,  forming,  at  the  close  of  eacn  year,  a  beautiful  Pctnor  Book — we  are  now 
enabled  to  offer,  as  a  NEW-YEAR'S  QIFT  FOR  1855, 


'A  COPY  OF  THE  LILY  AND  THE  ROSE  PERSONIFIED,. 

which  caimot  fail  to  please  both  yonng  and  old,  or  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the 
beantiful  in  nature  and  art,  being  a  LARGE,  COSTLY  AND  ELEGANT  STEEL  £K- 
GRAVING,  oovtfinff  an  area  of  over  THREE  HUNDRED  SQUARE  INCH£S,^nd  which 
cost,  for  engraving  alone,  in  England,  about 

EIGHT    HUNDRED   DOLLARSI! 

and  has  been  universally  pronounced,  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  to  be  a  MAGNIFICENT 
WORK  OF  ART.  The  price  of  caqh  hnpresnon  firom  this  engraving  alone,  has  been  fixed  at 
One  Dcdlar,  but  from  the  great  number  we  shall  dispose  of^  in  connection  with  the  "  DiAi>EK,'' 
all  our  patrons,  who  send  us  One  Dollar  for  1855,  previous  to  the  first  of  June,  1855, 
s^l^  receive,  la  addition  to  the  Diadem  one  year,  a  copy  of  this 

TRULY    ELEGANT    ENGRAVING,    GRATIS. 

JBX'  Subscribers  in  arrears,  in  order  to  obtain  this  premium,  most  forward  tlie  ftmooni 
now  due,  in  addition  to  their  dollar  for  1855. 

gSSr  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood^  that  neither  old  or  new  sobsGnbera,  who 
pay  their  dollar  to  traveling  agents,  will  be  entiUed  to  this  picture }  as,  flrom  its  gnat  ooe^ 
it' must  be  obvious  to  all  that  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  our  agents  commission  on  sack  oo^ 
lections,  and  still  furnish  the  premium  gratis ;  thererore,  they  should  send  us  the  whole  dol- 
larjbymail  or  otherwise. 

JBST  ^^  public  are  cautioned  against  paying  their  subscnptiooa  to  agents  who  cb,  or  do 
not  promise  the  premium,  unless  they  can  show  a  printed  oertincate,  rtgned  by  the  projHrietoc^ 
substantiating  those  facts,  as  we  cannot  be  respoiisible  for  only,  our  authorized  agente, 

JBSSr  CLUBS.— Any  penon  sending  five  new  names  and  $5,  shall  receive  a  sixth  copy 
gratis,  for  one  year,  and  each  a  premium  Clubs  of  txn  and  upwards,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
dollars  for  vrerj  ven.  and  ihe^prenmum  to  each.  ' 

|Hg»  CONTINUED  EPFORTS.— We  tnistoHP  patrons,  in  every  town,  will  use  their 
Infiuencc  as  they  have  opportunity,  to  extend  our  circulation  and  usefiilnesa.  We  aball  ^rs 
no  exertiona  on  our  part,  until  our  subscription  books  shall  contali^ 

ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  SUBSCRIBERS'  NAMES.  ^ 

JBgr  TRAVELLING  AND  LOCAL  AGENTS.— The  most  liberal  terms  will  bo  offered 
to  raapgnsible  business  men  to  circulate  this  work  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 

£S^  To  Post-MastenL  Clergymen,  Students,  and.  the  Ladies  especially,  we  return  many 
and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  assistance  they  have  iiendered  us,  and  the  man^  cheering  wordf 
of  encouragement^lso  received,  from  them^  and  w<^  sincerely  hope  ^they  will  not  withdraw 
their  sympathy  and  aid  for  1855.  AA  Mnmunications,  »nd4etter6  oontainliig  Mibscriptioiis, 
should  be  addressed.  (Posti^d)  to    *  i.  '  "       > 

Z.   PATEN  HATCH, 

No.  9  Spruoe-0t.,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  — Those  of  our  patrons  who  cannot  continue  with  us  another  year,  will  please  notify 
us  before  January  Ist,  1855.  Z.  P.  H. 


^WRlTiC  TABLES  W  IW  COMHICTIONr 

WALLING  &  UEDfiES,  No.  2S2  Ninth  Aveiioe, 

Mn  now  ntti»iftctiiIftig4iAd4iffer  for  wU  a. new  Arti«lfi.Sa  t^Xttriiltiiio  Une^comVinlBa  the  desk,  table  and  •haiii 
nnUln  anTthlng  erer  before  offered  to  the  publio,  being,  when  dosed  np,  a  fknoy  centre  table,  and  when  opened* 
n  eoflbloned  ana  chair,  with  desk  and  writing  materials  complete,  the  opening  or  dosing  of  which  requires  bat 
«ne  Mcdnd.  This  imlqiie  piece  of  fnmttare  most  soon  come  into  general  use,  as  It  is  well  adapted  te  the  parlor,  the 
iUthu^^rooiB)  Ubnryt  office,  sehool>rooais,  conrt-rooma,  council  chambcm,  legidatlre  halls,  for  studenUi.  reporten, 
Ac.  The  examinaUon  of  the  article  by  a  discerning  public  is  particularly  solicited.  The  trade  supplied. 
If.B.-^PMeni,  right  ieeared.  J«ae,'l7. 

BRADY'S    NATIONAL    GALLERY, 

35d'  JfJftOe^f  JIYf^J?l^  '^»er  Tiunnpsonl's  Saio&n. 

nu  tplendtd  ettahllahmflnt  has  leotntly  added  to  it  a  dqwrtm^nt  for  the  production  of  Phot<«nvlis,  either  Life 
.  <#lil)lliet  or  Ifiniituse  ■ixefc  .Colored,  they  supply  the  pUee  of  Portraits  in  Oil,  and  Miniatures  on  Uory.   Copies,  by 
MM  PhptogtapWc  and  J)aguerreotypic  process  nken  in  a  style  of  surpassing  excellence. 

TBE«ALLERT)  OPERATlNa  AND  DRSSS1N6  ROOMS  an  upon  ooe  floor,  thaa  aflbrdlng  a  convenience  U 
nrtljjneiwHb. 


,11.  < 


pagn^neeljmes^Mt  in  Lockets,  Pins,  Seals,' )llngs,  and  Flaln  and  Fancy  Caaee. 
Vllitorfl  to'the  cHy  are  requested  to  call  at  hie  establishment,  whether  for  tfae  i 


purpose  of  puroMslflg  Mr  n^ 


'  i  FOR    SALE. 

MT  FARM,  upon  which  I  reside^  la  tbo  Couatir  of  Wnce  WHliani,  Adiotnlog,  it*  Iowa  of  Rrentorll^  ton- 
latalBg  about  490  ACRES,  and  distant  about  Sf  miles  firom  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad.  The  SoU  is  of  an 
kavrored  red^kee  s>»pe,  In  a^fine  alatf  of  fnltiTationb  a  portion  of  It  haTlng  lately  had  an  aupUcaUon  of  flflj  huahela 
mt  Ubm  to  the  acre.  This  fkrrn  has  upon  it  Timber  sufficient  for  its  support,  la  watered  by  the  streams  of  Cedar  and 
flinty  Run,  contains  about  100  acres  of  the  flneat  Meadow  land,  and  p<MMesses  inexhaustible  beds  of  the  red  and  gray 
lk«e  stone  of  the  flnosi  quality ;;  «lto  a'Coppermlne  belio^ttA  to  bo  Taluable.  The  improrements  are  a  good  DWBLL- 
INO  HOUSE,  Kitchen,  and  all  other  neceesaiy  Out- Houses,  Including  Clranaiy  and  lee-House ;  also  an  Apple  Orchard, 
WU^ailafltfabottt  176  y/iunft^reea.  And  a  Peach  Orehani«  of  about  76  young  trees  of  selected  fhiit,  beddee  a  Tarlety 
■  MFUaier  liu|m>f  eilmlta.  The  loeelloa  of  Ibe  VwelllAg  Is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  bealthieat  in  the  oeuntty.  The 
piDpoied  Railroad  from  Brookes  Station,  on  tbo  Potomac  Rood,  to  the  Junction  of  the  Orange  and  Manassas  Roada,  it 
u  snpposed  will  run  by  BrentsviUe.  which,  when  made,  will  render  these  quarries  of  ftee  stone,  as  well  as  the  Copper 
Blae,  Tory  raluable.  BeaUes  the  inducements  this  property  presents  to  the  Agriculturalist  and  Capitalist,  to  a  per- 
■osi  wishing  to  combine  tie  fiuaaits  of  n  gioftfaion  nith  those  of.n  turmnv  this  Ihzm,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
Cofonty  Seat,  oflbrs  peeulldr  adVait.B««.  ThO  form  will  admit  of'  befng  diriifsd  iaio  lou  I  would  be  willing  to  ex- 
•taago  it  for  property  In  Alexandr  a  or  Washington  City.  * 

DocW  tf.  i  .  :.  A.  NIVOL. 
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r  ♦. — ■  ..    ., »  ♦  • ft  i  \    ^■';   ;; 

PARKER    8c    BROWNIE,    P«ANUFACTURERS, 

;;    Nob.  20  and  22  OOMOMBRCB  8TRSBT, 
Aag.  1  yr.)  WHOLESALE  AND  rr^TAfL.'       (RsliMen  Btdf&rd  4^  BUeeker  Stt^  NEW  YOBX. 


S.   R.   PARK  HURST'S 

|i«ATElXT  BURRINC  MACHINES,  i 


T«M  subscriber,  who  is  the  inrentorof  the  aUBttlUa  MAOBXITSS  ^i^^^  «»  atlaeked  to 
CirOInt  Machinea,  intorms 

WOOLLEV  AJTB  COTTOV  SCAHtTFAOTUBBBS 

^  linl  ha  haeJacraasod  Acuities  for  msnulaeturing  superior  Burring  Mnrblnea,  and  likewise  for  Second  Breaken.    In 
-  nddittnn  to  whioo.  .manaftuitarerB  who  preler  the  metal  cylinder,  invented  by  J.  L.  TutUe^  may  .be  supplied  iritk 
IhMft  nt  aboet  notice. 

The  aubecriber  is  giring  his  pcraonal  nttentUm  to  tbe  manofhctve  of  these  Mnchlfaea,  which  he  has  »ol 
diooe  heratofute- 

The  ligai  right  |br  buOding  these  Machines  is  In  the  sobadlber. 

Orders  addressed  to  Hatis  k.  Rbofisld,  No.  90  BeuTer  Stiost,  w&l  meet  with  prompt  attentloiL  i 

."  .  S.  B.  PARKHVRST. 

nnr  Tort,  Jsnnaiy  17,'  1864.  Vob.l* 


SUPER  PHOSPNATE  OF  LIME  MANURE 


3mm  the  pleasure  of  announcixig  to  hie  former  patrons  and  other  fiumen  wfio  maj  «.«>«  w 
tAprore  their  Soito,  that  he  has  daring  the  past  year  sacceeded  in  maniifiMtimBg  tsom  ifc# 
Gas  Works  around  the  city,  a  superior  quality  of  Sulphate  of  ^'Anmoiiia,*'  in  Imj^^  qvaafli- 
ties,  and  he  is  now  prepared  to  furnish 

C.  B.  Do  Burg'ft  Super  Flioqiliate  of  lime, 

ughly  charged  with  ^Ammonia,"  which,  Cram  experiments  made  by  ■ompnlmn  fiTpsriwM- 
tors,  is  now  acknowledfl;ed  to  be  the  most  yaloable  element  in  all  kinds  of  Orgauxie  moA  iM>- 
floial  Fertilisers.  Pnbhc  State  Agricultural  Societies^  and  distinguished  FsnDen  triad  maaf 
experiments,  the  past  season  with  his  preparation  side  by  side  of  PeruTian  Qnmmo  and  lAMt 
coacentrat«d  Uaaure^,  with  universal  success— detailed  accounts  of  thSde  wiH  sborily  ba 
plaoed  before  thej^blic  for  examination.    The  proprietor  is  working  for  ftitare  and  I 


reputation,  andb^  to  assure  his  friends  that  Ad  will  spare  no  pains  <«  eiforts  to  make  emf 
package  of  '•  Super  Phosphite"  bearing  his  Bame»  jtUK  what  H  purports  to  be. 

To  M7M  unposition  or  deception  being  practised,  henceforth  all  packages  will  be 
mariEed,  «*  G.  B.  De  Burg's  No.  1,  Super  Pbospfaate  oTIimei'' 

Pamphlets,  wUh  Instructions  for  use,  etc.,  wiU  be  forwarded  on  appliestkm  ts 
C  B.  Ds  Bubo,  Sols  PBOPsmroB) 


AH*  O 

i  —  ; 

"  CMS  MLLAL  A  TiMS.  ^ 

i  8.  T.  AUEV  ft  OQ.  8 

'  U6KaMMiStneC,ir.T.  $ 


fJMt  wHiiB Ml m mrnkv  mm  mm 

CcHiUaiiet  th0  raannflMtoN  orTsKTiciL  and  Hokizontal  Doublk  Actinq  Lift  ajtd  roRoe  Fvkm,  BnraCB  Aenw 
Lirr  AMD  FoRoa  Poim,  of  all  »is«8,  adapted  for  trtrj  sltaatfon  where  large  or  saiall  qaaatHlefl  ti«  iwairaSi  «lMi 
Itom  tMr  nmple  eonftmetloa  for  repairs  and  examlnattOB,  conblaed  with  hit  late  inpix>reiDCBtfl,  ted  tttitte 
nrpseaM,  are  anperior  to  eTery  other  form  of  Pump  that  haa  jet  erer  been  oonatnieted  for  Faotorica,  IIIb0Bi  BiftMft 
Water  SUtiona,  Tanneries,  BrewertM,  Paper  MlDa,  SteamboatSf  Blrlps.  Water  Boats,  PmniMaf  MdhM 


Flre.EogiDes,  kfi,,  «lc  ;  Clatora  and  Well  Pnmps ;  Horse  Powers;  Water  Wheels:  Leather  Roae ;  Hoee  OBapSafi; 
Wrooght,  Cast,  and  Copper  Pipes;  Oast  laoirl^tHTAXirt,  of  rartoos slsea  and  pattenaaad  all  ettier  BMraaBa 
MaofaiBery.  _____ 

Aar  eftar  laformatlon  eheerftdl/  glren,  and  a  tuU  guaraBtoe  fftren  «o  gire  perftet  aatlilhelloa.    Addnta,  0. 1. 
FARM  IM,  Merlden  Uaohiae  Co^  West  Meriden,  Conn.    See  Merlden  MaChlna  Co.*!  AdTartinmael.  I^.tt 


^f«f^F.TH|;;|«|ftPI,R:|aiVUli(|fclii*N  9J!J^ 


HAVE  YOU  READ  SAM? 

A  bmtifiil  ISmo.  toI,  faUj  illtutnt^d,  contfunfng  an  Attthcntic  Ifi^rn^tiTe  of  the  ISyeniful 

^nd  GUtrnf  Hfo  df  iiie  jllustnouB  SenatoTf  JUefOf  JPairiat  and  AxiLVfil^lltAlf, 

^4|i&d  Aov  wa#n  ominous  olbncU  of  8e<stionial  dieoovd^  and  UirealeiiiDgs  ot  OItU  War  on  ow  'W'tot- 
10m.  firontier,  ooam  tluok  and  fast,  all  eyee  are  turned  t6  the  Man  tor  <he  Thnes-^mie  Second  Old 
SxAkory— Jackson's  Friend.    The  ^ero  of  San-Jadnto— The  Conqueror  of  Santa  4jaiar— ^e 
JTfitlt'lTesideat  of  Texas^The  Future  President  of  the  Fnite4.  States. 
^♦gg>|«  liook  viQ  win  Um  hosts  pf  fn9fi4s.*'CLonisTiUs      nf^S^^  w  A'°^^Lr~^.!*^^^ff 

■    .  •»r3y Anialen sheold pontsi It/— CK. V. Ixprsss.] 

*  »nist<ni  fa  a  naa  of  protfii^epce  tX  tUa  time.    His 
ttadtae  lb  *  in  the  months  df  mssu*  *--CAmeH<sm  Orcsa, 

*  JL  stnOMs  Sad  sdreatiiroiis  1U^H>e}roBd  that  of  most 
^^■■L'-^ff.  O.  Cnsomtl 

*  Inteosely  iotorssUog,  and  will  ha  jresd  hj  mIttVsiu.* 
->C9Mhsa  <Ms«.)  Joaraal .] 

'HAoorderer  prossnted  a  mors  atUrsetlye  fses.'— 
gnwr  Bpaaglfld'Bsoirer.} 
^Hs  estt  aaplws^th  Ms  sirord,or  oapttTsIs  imh  «le- 

^^^^BKouiuid^  vttl  read  It  wifh  iathoiiaaB.' 

^^ttoJOfe  te  tba  heads  of  ersry  Amivicsa  ^ttHsa.* 

*  Im  lanffnaaa  ■nah  ■«  will  ti 


»Im laagoago  saeh  ss  vlU tooch  tke lisail,  theeaiUas 
sT  Hontsn*S  Mraer.'— cSsTsaash  COsa  >  JsamsLa 
*Itlaavorko(  the  upost  faBumtte,lwrDiolatsKest.*«- 

^  •MiSwUd  hor^sr  lift, hsitlei  tod  woands  sad  da* 
jiiit'HCCWcsfo  JouroslJ  .    • 

^a  OBadidsts  tines  the  thbs  of  Jsefcsoa  hsa  postsessd 
«|pt»  aratQahJe  polnu.'-tK  T.  Brenbift  Post] 


jAsme  sqd  htetdrjrtAtaeilSsuil^Ci^  to  4 
^foflklo  ChifaUan  Adrod^ts,] 
J  A.  record  not  unworthy  of  a  Pwi^<innti«^  ^»mf^t|^imaL»— 
[j^OTldence  Fosto 

^  A  aaUoaal  man,  who  hsa  foivht  aai  Mad  sod  Uvsd 
for  the  American  iCepa|]Ak.*H|>aiMiasa  Psttiol} 

*  Would  thersjrsre  mom  uke  Ufa  amoiw  oar  pahlle 
men.*— [Gospel  Bsaaer,] 

'  The  work  throuxhout,  la  one  of  dees  aad  thrUUnc  In. 
t«reSt.'HPChriatlsnFreem«».]  -       «  . 

•  Bsm  Houiton  poaaeases,  grest  sad  aahls  QvaUtiea.*— 
COia^  Christum  Jetnraal.}  ^^^'^ 

«^e  hare  read  the  book  with  Intense  iaterasU'^cSchs- 
neotsdj  Reflector:] 


-D 


OoHap^  BMjfSI.  J 

'  ^An  aKtrensi^lntarasUaff  sad  grsphic  mesielr.'— 

*  WIU  eBMa  the  attsoHoa  eC  the  mdsr  Ikam  the 
opening  to  the  cloae.'— cEeshester  Ualsa.1 

<  Deptlned  (o  We  a  lane  ssle,  fer:B«B 
[HsnfiArd  Bepnottcap,] 

<  The  companion  of  Jaekaop,  wapecmd, 
atered  by  liim.;H:Bi|flaa  BeptfbUe^ 


beMsntfedaad 

<WUleTaf7Where  )be  read  ii«th  mash  isteisSt,  tt  k  a 
eopiana  and  tatiUsat.  nstnlltak*H?^*  Ti  OeSoiBMrcial 
Adrertlier.] 


*  f  Sax V  Mends  ^1  perase  the  Toloms  with  iatersst 
M  deU^t.'— cWoroeater  T^ransedptl 
^^TeriSzeeatlre  action  in  peaee  or  war,  s  stotsemsB  as 

Thaahof«lsbattheheyHioteef awpyilaToniblem  ^^  ^  ,^. 

iMsorAmerieaneltissBaamresdbil«lisVoek^rllhdeM     Mmq  merewnaHtfg  Ibr  aa  apawtualty  te  poaaeesg 

J.  G.  DSB8T,  FtTBUIHSB.  119  BTAMAU  ST.,  KT. 
'  '  MblliiMii  of  Papers  B^rihg  tte ttbiff^  one^Wertlonf  rtiall  hsTe  a  eopj  aent  post-paid.  1  l 

JWft&m  Mk  filiiAR  PBiOF lilllg. 


FATBNT  POWDBR  PROOF  LOCK,— the  aubaerlbers  belas  the  patentees  hj  pnrehss^ 

>  His  aaMssBgr  known  aU  •mr  tki  mtrm  tlisi  the  pmwleibA  plaeed  fhSi  8sfe,  In  coropeiraon  wna  aoout  thirty 
^SttMBi,  at  the  WORLDS  FAiB»  LOHDOir,  telSSl^pfsdlag  wlthia  H  OKBTHOUSANB  fioLLARfl  IN  QOLaTu 
a  rtward  to  any  who  ooold  open  the  Safe,  bat  not  one  of  the  operatora  wai  found  auffloiently  akttled  in  the  s«C  elLc«k- 
Msg  to  ptok  the  to*  or  open  tha  Bafc  the  money  remained  Seenre  for  Ibr^-liTe  days.  At  t^  doae  of  the  Bxhihl- 
■tha  Jonrea  BaCas  mal  LoeksTaiy  Jnatly  awariled  asperate  tnedala  fbr  the  Baft  and  Leck«  which  can  be  aecn  snd 
■pMd  with  the  one  anrasisd  Ibr  «hh  amsfa  patsats  at  the  WerM*B  Sxhlbklon  in  N^w^Tork,  in  18A3  and  IflH. 
^ey  eaa  be  had  of  Bm  proprietors  or  tltelr  ageats  la  moat  of  the  cities  In  the  Vniled  states  snd  Csnsdsa 

glUS  A  BfiEU?^ 6  4  €«.,  fttntMB  m4  HMdhMTBfs,  m.  m 

K«B.— Pnrcbis  va  waating  the  PalQ^t  Champion  Sf  (Is  #honId  are  that  ft  teara  his  asms  apon  a  metal  plats, 
awsegaribstQ##aaaias.    .  •  >  .    rT  .  .A  .^.        B.aB.ACa.  JaBe,iis.^ 


OHILDREW  WANT  IT! 

AXD 

FAMILY  MISCELLANY 


Tmii  hiuHr  Pfpiiat  MtgttiM  Hki  be«ii  l<tog  and  hrfn^U  Iwnn  for  f t«  tueomngtHnmt  of  lo«lkia  ^^ 
/C$€wi<Mi, foitu aiwii >%lu  a<lipt>ttPBto aU ihenltfrroflbeflDnUy, andlbr tiBcftl btftraetion.  - 

"  Aa  •  Class  Rbaobe  it  awakraa  an  fntereat  before  noknown  In  the  ecbool-roem.  For  thla  pujpeaa  it  haetan 
ftdopted  bj  Board!  ofEdneaUon  la  aaireral  Sutaa,  rBcaa^mended  by  Bcboot  fly»ariaM«dattt«^  wdM  tulilaj  •§ 
hmxij  approbation  of  teachers,  pareota  and  popila,  whUa  every  monlh  enlarctt  ite  sphere  of  wmfakmrn. 

t  m  AftwoLse.  embradng  the  Sciences  and  ibe  Arts.  Rfatorr,  biography.  Poetry,  TntTels,  KanntiTct,  Spsecaa^ 
DMtoflves,  T«i^«»  Dlfeeo?eiiea,  InTenUose,  Ke«a,  Aneedetet,  fi«ortea,PiizBles,  nifBies,  aad  Corioeitleste  Uaa- 


tpre  sod  Att,  »o  wiitUo  wifk  a  tiew  to  pBOBoie  tb%  grsat  ebject>of  thiairefli^TU  1hrwV9tom  or  UanrvL  KaM*- 

•— *Vhb  flrvniHT,  in  my  eetimttlon,  stands  at  the  head  of  all  fhe  pnbUcations  of  itaUod  in  tbe  ccmbCzj.  Is 
IhaaUy  or  aebool  can  wdl  afloid  to  h«  iritbovt  h.*«-J'  If.  BULKSLBT,  A.  IL,  Cdy  Svftof  Sekools,  JSt^ootiph  (0» 
■eUdated.) 

In  addMfii  to  tfaefbrfffotai,  hlfhly  comntcndatory  opinldnt  have  been  received  from  Hon.  S.  8.  RAWDftTT  jai 

^  JOBBPa  MeKBSir,  tt.  5 ,  City  8npts^  of  ScbooU  for  Mew-York ;  and  from  F aoF.  JOHK  D.  PfilLBBICS^S^  «r 

Public  Schools,  and  Prlnctp«i  of  the  Bute  Kormal  (ebool  for  Co6iiecti<nit ;  alao,  from  H.  C  BICKQK^£«^  Baft  tf 

Commoii  Scheolt  Ibr  Pennsjlnnia ;  and  ftt>m  numwona  teaehenu  asnon^  whom  Is.Pbof.  WU.  F.  PBSU^(Lm| 

Principal  of  the  Experimental  Department  of  theKrw-Tottfltaie  fformil  School 

Tn  trvranT  is  edited  by  N.  A.  CALK1R8,  and  lu  oolmnna  enrif  hed  by  oaMtiibiiUoDa itona  tlie  moat  iiwiiiwi 
writare.  It  Is  ptfUlahed  momhly,  containing  THiltrr-8ir  Oeuvo  paeee,  amply  mnatraied  wU^  Encrmvinfa.  ?«*• 
WMf  Ele9m  c$mmenct»  vath  May.    Jfow  it  the  Unu  to  tuUchbtyOnd  form  c^uik*,  , 

TBRMS,  One  Dollar  a  Year, In  adraaoe.    Flva  Copiea,  One  Tear,  14.00 ;  tight  Copies,  One  Tear,  fgJQL 
'    Hm  Peiiage  on  Tna  grcpiirr  Is  only  uz  ccitb  a  tbaEi  vhen  paid  in  a^r^ee  at  the  post-offioe  wheie  iha  tab> 
ssriber  recetres  it.    |^  Sample  nnmbers  sent  grvfi  to  persons  d^mng  to  form  eliibh.    Aobxts  wanleiL 

ir.  a— All  Letters  relating  to  Tag  Stvvmit,  «od  aB  Banlttucta  km MbeeilpUeB, «o0t  boriif  si  le 

ir.  A.  CALUHS,  PB^Daker,  S48  BHBiWBTs  Vcw^BA. 


.Jit     *"  Let  tkose  write  now,  whenever  itMe  before  V 

Asd  those  wbe  jdWays  wrote,  bow  write  the  more.**  * 

'HtlMCVI  raOf  BAK  WtmVTKXH  PBN  Is  ao  constructed  that  It  stippUei  Itself  wtfh  Ibk^Oitftt  the  treA|aof 

frcqnent  dipplDgt  Itf  the  Infe-etsnd ;  and  tta  nae  is  not  only  a  great  saTlng  of  tlma  orer  the  onttnaxy  Pen,  but  Ibe  ■»• 

^haiifeal  laber  of  •  writing  beeeued  a  pleaenre.    One  mky  write  en  ta  rapidly  n  he  plemaea  for  henrfl.  wSthoot  an  Ink- 

atand  within  reach.    Indeed,  hia  thonghts  are  nitulty  exhausted  before  the  fountain  of  the  Pen  whieh  r^ordtiheik 

.Vhifton^  filled,  whteh  tnay  be  dondn  one  minute,  it  will  Ii^t  an  ordinary  Wllter  fttua  two  to  three  daijibetott 

wfli  need  re-flUlng .    The  Pen  Is  made  of  the  beet  qnallty  o  f  gold,  and  the  bolder  tr  light,  elaatle,  beantinil,  aad  <iAa> 

"  ^iltk    Ita  itttielara  is  iiai|rie,  do<iii  not  easily  get  ott  of  order.    Any  good  Tnh,  free  from  aediment,  may  be  used  i^lk 

ffeeae  Pens  are  or  two  klndfl--rae  lot  the  deik,  whlc^  is  ftlled  by  ^ne^os  of  a  piston ;  the  other  ia  Ibr  canyiBg  m 

the  pocket  and  filled  by  suction— both  write  alike. 

Tbla  Panda  «  deria«atiim  far  the  merchant  or  cleric  tn  tahfog«rdefe,flle  •eeomitavt  tn  makiag  taBgeBtxicL^ 
editor  in  wrlttaic  paniffapha,  the  ia»rfer.hi  ^rawtng  insti«ment%  the  oc^pyui  fn  traaaeriMug,  the  mhrfStr  b  vnmv 
.  fenaona,  the  trafellar  in  Jotiag  down  itawis,  and  iavalnable  fer  rttoorters; 

The  prtoe  is  $8X0,  for  whldk  it  wdtt  he  aerit  BynUi;  ifteaposta^    llMk»oi4s»i*Btt»aho«  staM'whaftv 
they  want  a  stiff  ^  dcxibU  Ppiv  thp  dash  os  Pocket  aty  le.   Address, 

IJf.  A.  OALKIPA  848  Bmadvat,  Neir-Yait 

*    <  mJ. __   J. ■   ■    .  ■  m 

A  BQOK  FOR  SVERY  TEACHER  AND  SCHOLAR  t 

VRi  ■wMaaaa . jiiaae/««BK 

For  R«adiiig,  Speaking:,  and  Exhibilion  iaSohool^  Aeademici^  and  PriTate 

Cirdea,     Bj  WdjjaxB.,Fowli. 

' .'  The  book  contains jQne  hundred  and  SeTcnteen  Original  Pleecii  and  all  hai«af«D  now  utnfeed  ftr  the  Int  ilia 

T^ey  are  amailQ&  entertaining,  and  iaatrucllTe^  and  have  a  law  ri  ami  leftiiaiatoi  j  beaiteg  indeh  wBI  ggnaaeiii  thai 

lo  alt.    All  agree  la  nrononndog  tbU  the  best  work  of  tha  kind,  ener  pnbUiriied.    The  hos^  ttaelfla  the  best  itsim- 

mendatfon,  but  we  add  a  few  extracta  from  the  many  reedved.  \ 

*'  It  contains  thoee  that  are  long,  abort,  humopous,  aeriooa,  smwilny,  and  kiatnMiva^— aflsptoAto  gMa  as wil  la 
tobpys.    Ton.can  ebtain one hundned  and seTcatcea dhdogoas Ibr  o«e  dellar,  leks  than oae  tent  Sfieea.**— Tir Bh»- 

*  The  nua^red  Dialogues '  if  a  me^  valoable  book,  and  BQ|»Hee  a  «aal  that  the  taaofaeiw  ef  elocBlisa  h«e 

lAtheesDn 
kuspiyirrbi 
BDgatyowa 
Imes :  while 

11  rvcejpt  OK  UI9  pnce.  also  Seho<4a  aBCL|iio  xraae  ■vppiiea, 

i .;  M      K.  A.  CALBIKS,  848  BROuyir^,  JTm-Tork 


dtnt. 


paafion,  and  are  bosides  AlUa  bovond  the  AiU  eompgrahenelon  of  the  pipilTbot  tUi  mstk  aToMs  both  of  thsm 
its  atyle  Is  easy,  natural,  and  inteuigible ;  it  la  Teiy  popnlat  among  aty  own  paNI<B«  aadl  vtll,  1  deab*  not,  da  ■ 
good  In  holding  up  to  ridicule  many  of  the  tolllea  and  Tieea  of  the  times :  while  it  will  be  found  an  efilclimt  aid  la  tr 

PrieeJ$l.OO.    Sent  by  mall,  prepaldTon  rece    rirr' .       ..... 


•*! 


*\  *<■■ 


VL 


CASH'   MUSIC    AND    PlANO    STORE' 

HORACE  WATERS, 

Wo,   333'  9110ADWAT,   irBW-TOftS'. 

Oppotlilon  to  Monopoly  1— Mintc  at  Grotty  Rednced  Bkte*. 

And  XnropMii  misl 

Gnat  RodictlM  fat  tlii  Mm  tT  FliiM,  Hdtiittf  a4  Miilcal  ImtruMits 

•iupriilflf  iboMbf  nsr  aOhrent  manafactoriM :  tmoag  them  ^«  eek^tod    '        ^  r*        r      «-t«-^ 

.  ,  ^  £     MODJmiK  Ufi^ILOrSD  HORACB  WAXBSS'  PtAJTOS,    .  ! 

naST  PM«i5k  A6tiIikimAN09  OF  T.  Gll.Bie;11t  ;ab  coos  MA&V^    ., 

>  l<cnff)agij  ortb'e  A)ltott  j^teol)  S«09in)-iuyp  K450B  Ugrcat  t»i»an«.  3?rie^  trom  $40  tp  »1C0.  lijnoown'fcDp^ 

iMra  Atfextet  itutirafiMtoriM,  incittdliig  the  weS  lounm  S.,  D.  It  H;.  If.  SltTCB^  Helodeou.  rtaned  the  eaueJ  temT 

MtthMEtVOe  M  «Mlte  hk  the  UnitoCSIitee.    Prieee  fis,  •«,  fT9,  $1^,  $m,  $139,  $18&',  Mid  $150.  ^UljSi 

Ik)UBLB  Sank  MBLODEONa  $200.   Aid^P<<ri«)(iiKlJr«2«^^iMn^   Tbebeit'wnxiB'tothetoide!7^^^ 

miiot''  "  '  '    ^-^ *^— ^*^-—     *'*  — ■ ^» — ^•_  •--.  ^-     ...    .     ? 


layiiM;  abttodMit  erideme,  that  he  hM pnbUo conntenanee  and  iinport,  In liigmmUom  tolbeGHi 
I  Hi  fib  eflbrti  to  aM  Mitin  Timr,  and  to  adopt  tha  Vmhokal  Omnvor.  fibiitoek  of  7^***^ 
moaie  it  immenae,  aadtlie  ettalogae  of  hit  own  pnbUcatione  ia  one  of  the  Utrged  and  bed  sOsda 


iMdtdtdln 


Prieee  fis,  $9$,  $T9,  $1^,  $m,  $139,  $18&',  and  $150. 

i^     ,«  .  . T  « n  — ,- ««w  and  Meiodponfuaranttti.   The  best  tenne  to  the  tni«,»  -«m«v«i. 

tX  ^  4MH18 X-S  P9f««Pi%  diioMnito  6i$K9jm^  and  ehutiiei.  AU  ovdm  promptlr  attimded  to.  Unele  sent  to  an 
f  .  .^|(u^»f  theoowb7,BMVjMUd«  «|t  the  x^im^  l«tee.    Geoiml  eoid  eeleefc^aitefaBnei  and  eehednle  ef  pric^Hr 

PJ^ee  forwarded  to  aqjat^Arafe  free  of  eh«q^  .  , 


caa  Ofak  <x  tbam  m 


«f  ni7fl«hOT 


lafMbuvTi  ud  thoM  dwirtrai  of  •btelalnf  •  maUv 


«■    Bliy  WW  ■■■  W— wu^r|  — «  "^^^  ■"" •wiw  VI  minrnma 

»,  roUiaff, aad  MBWvw;  ik«  mlddlcMUt  fa  i^ 
1^  Md  1 1 II  mil  tk«  pewsr  tt  liactng,  !.•.,•/■ 


"^fiTSl^U;!!!!?; 


Tb«H«raMWalm*Pba«  luM«U«itod  th«  nqaalUad  pnb««f 
«T«i7  MaiiMBt  pralMMr  who  kas  tMtod  1^  aad  fa  eoaakUrwl  ky  fttr 
4jg>JJe  t^  «  aarr^^  •«uMry.->i4ma|.  f><M>^ 


Natfeaal  PaliM  QMatto. 


ttk fCBkeUa,  ilia|»/  Waton  jkaa 
laMBt  Improrad  PiaaM  wktok  ka 
ia>a»tnw  amtvafaaUf  ■  ada 
~  Mpkrior  ObfakaBd  4 
Oai 


■tadolaat  aad  aBdtanp.,-->TiM  aadXMNB«ar^.,T. 

Valamiaaai  aad  axprw4Ta  Otaad  Fiaaob— Vaodirwyda.    . 

VbaHdHBraflhaifavaBaak  'k*p<M1mmi.  SaTaaaaL  O^m  fnli-^ 
k«  of  tka  naa««ertB  k^  Iqr  lla«ab  J.  W.  Mamini  4>eI!Mni^ 

Mj^towiaAdtMr  iMk  twiiiifaii  hiliiiiifafcf  ft«^ 
gra<e«r  ciaalkB^rftaMlSt  ««■  faim  waatfaaCCt  miAmi. 

cSi,  BaaOQ  /SSm.   1I  nifkl  wi^  bt  iMpom"  that  %i  vtSuS^ 
■  eaWaHloB  Han  waoMka  um  ntfim  tMSSmmmn.   M  kmli'- 

frM  tha  aitrtifchiwaal  af  ■eraM'WatMa.   Babg  toMlraclad  W 
tha  >Ml  aad  loal  thawMahly  wanaad  aw 
MmtUim,  it  fa  eapabla  arratfatinf  tha  ai 
llaagfa )mg tfoa ia tfaa.    fSakaja 


-jtaf  aoartra 

d  aMtarlaL  ana  npaa  Ibi 


thatfifc  aad  1 1 » iii  1 1  tha  powar  ti  aJagiBg,  C  a.,  af  aaittog  tha 

«faaA  tw«;  fa  a,dMaatatia>aIy  i«hfariA^4faing^^  WaiMa. 

Par  ptwaral  toaa^  dapth  af  haai,  aad  MDaaay  «f  tiaUa^  fafadMr 

Itgto «'^ iJlS'lSr.tlff ^'^ *^^ fatmeaaala of  •«- 
atf  MBlaaaiot|iaa«  ta  ha  tmmd  la  tha  Ualtad  ttaMk,  Md  va 

•lfaialM.-l^  y.  MMfaal  W«ddja<%aa. 

Tha  8«>ara  Watan' vlaaai  aif  af  aapafkr  t«aa  aad  abgaat 
^rtJi    ft  T.  ChoftCi*  W^bar^,        ^^  • 

MBliOpBO^B— BXTRACT  FRpH  MVMOAIa  RlsyiBW. 

'  l&itatfiKletollithaf^ftruarTniuiiberof  the  JZArfno,a»awa)ngeoine  InqnMeilnricazdtotemn 
%g^ "  triUiain  W.  ^,  BroofcBeld;  ▼t.,'*  I  notleed  *  itetement'  that  FMnoe'i  MeloOMme  are  timed  in  the  eqnal 
tempetameBt.  Mnee  that  time!  hare  examined  a  aombtr  of  Pktooe  A  Oo»'e]|tlodeoiU|  with  epeeial  leferenoe  to 
the  tsmperament,  and  haTe  not  found  one  tnned  in  equal  temperament.  1i»  temperameal  In  the  Melodeonp  of 
Prince  At  Ob.'i  nnnmlhetare  fhsti  hare  examined,  approaohee  nearer  th«  ennat  than  in  thoee  of  Oitf'hAii  k  M«ed- 
'  biat.1»tnieftofteaieq«al,aaan7eBe«ttfOQUed  withthenieeear/'I  think,  wiU deeide,  if  tbeyiMU try th»  , 
chordi of  F  and  F  Bharpln  laeeieBien.  ▲  TQMkb,  PoaMBagr)  v^t.      * 

▼eaie  tott  happr  to  etandeeetevIM oa thlapeinl    We vade the  atatrtient  illaded  toabore  00  the  anflierlty 
/if  a«^taeocofmaileinthia^,withoiithar'--  *         '•       " ""       '^ 


'do.  trehaTeeineeexaminedPrlneeAt(X>.'a 

lempemneutthaaGhrhart'e  it  iettlll  wneqnaL 

•old  by  Boraee  Wetera,  888  Qivedwnr,  ere  toned  in  eqnel  tespwrwacnt 


i  haflng  eheerred-ln  refeitneeto  it  omeehrw  athiatwevdrr  mU 
MdoSeone,  and  ind  <'JL  Tomer'' rich*.  Thoiifh  neater  the^i 
inaL   Wedoknow.howem,  thnt&UI>.^H.W.8alfh'i]|dQdefi 


THE 

LADIES'  WREATH  AND  PARLOR  AMUIL. 

TWO:  VQLFMESi>  YPAft^  CC(^»J|^CI1©,|UTJ|KH  S^YSmEl 

UNFAIUUXELED  ATTBiiCTIONS! 

Tzyi  Fubllsheni  t^p  plowaro  ip  yiiywngin^tr)  tb^ 
dNE    HUNDRED    THOtTSAND    B£lAX>feRS, 
of  l^ii  l^opalor  McntUj^  that  vitk  Um  Itf  jt  KnVrt»  oommoBeM  Om  poUieatiia  oT 

BB,AUTIPUJ*  Pni;i4  XilBattTH  POETftAITS 

tttt  eoosM  oC  tbo  ^enr  pcoompftQiiMl  with  »,  bwfianihlg^t  afcftfrJi  of  mcq.  m  : 

^BNN Y  lilND.  ANNA  THIIiIiON,  H.  90NTAG,  CATHBRimB  HAT^, 

K  tlMMdmOd  BMC*  wftkitarw,  aUkott^Ttt^  tk|MiM 

at  Ihif  an  dktei«dB«d  tbtt  IIm  WKBATa:  A||9  Ainn?  AL  rii^  eontfiliM  ^ 

THE  BEST  IM)LLAR  MAOAZmE  IN  TIE  WORLD! 

THE  (XQTCEHIB  ynJUL  V^  tJ^KBUJ  QlflfflUKL, 

ftom  the  pens  of  the  ABtSST  and  PlJaSSt  WftlTKRS  in  the  ommtiy.    Althoqsh  a  I4te>« 
thtag  af  an  immoral  or  toaBglQWi  chawoter  wfll  b»  eygftJUj  aamloided.   H  wm  ha  (ba  aim  < 
Uaod  antartaismeot  ivUh  lartrnotirtii  <ha^  wfll.  ook  oa^  «apt»?ata  fiha  liptoWalaa  d 
taiCDTa  the  heart. 

Eaahnamber  wmaoQ«ain«?INB»EniiJBNaitAVIKaaMi»BBAT)T]VfnJ.TOOMKX]>l_ 
fXiAIB  alaaanpwrad  »  alMl,  nifth  nrJiwrfniiaMy  Po|Mlar  Haeea  of  Kniie,  aaS  iMv-iteo  iargm 
pogu  printed  on  fine  paper.    The  ICaj  Knmber  irill  have  an  attnUklTe  iHSe-Pace,  uamg  in  aD  n 
wnm  BMBBixiaHMBHTa,  aaAa  Valottaaf >ibar  H«aiNd  «iA lUf^Hhttr  Afife.    AH  viio  an  Irtwtail  is  a 
Pvaa  KunLT  LnnmATvaByand  aaa  wiitty  la  aMb(  la 

F0STERIN6  THE  BEST  NATIVE  TAlEItT 

aaaiiffritadtohacmaffhioiih»f%aidamtt  tt»oiroolatianh7lndMii«thMrfiEiaMb«»aeaaBai 
attRteOteSladBngniiinftaialkiMr  JMag^«r  thaUleraiyenileB^  aranarifctfaapriflaef  Ikai 


JHJB 

LADIES'  EEEFSAO  AND  HOME  LIBBABT. 

TWO  VOLUMES  A  YBAR^  OOBPnSNGlNQ  JANVAKT  AlW  JULT. 

naNbtkhata  of  tUs  FopaUr  Jfi«gi^iL)a^r  (WifntoM  aakaaidadfMBkite.  paAlnaaa.   II  Iim 
ViMaBdirllloontiaaetohethakaimieMakettft  '■ 

SAFE,  PLEASItIG,  AND  PROFITABLE  FIRESIDE  YlSITOfl. 

BEST     WRITEBS    IN     THE    OOUNTKY. 

Auong  tha  Htera^r  eontuiti  majha  ftond  dMerii^ioihi  «r  liie  IirBintii^m.  Tmm.  Jtaun,  Pubt&m' 
IhxitttT  of  other  aranCneet  Plaa^  ooBrntaatfon  oir  Phyiiolog]r,  and  the^awi  ol^Baatti;  MSS  ZUai» 
Bki|raphy,  and  Poettj,  beildai  nsefal  and  Inten^tto^  inaferaationB  toPuwla  and  CfaiMx«^^.  Ae. 

The  twelve  nnmben  wiil  eeoiaia  384  pagea  of  readfa|e  matter,  piittted  ott  Ihie  trl^to  tiapar,  amhalTMiad  i4k 
fweive  Fhie  Steel  Er^rairisgs,  and  Four  BeatitifbllT  Celoved  l!iMrer  Plater  alK>  eMtared  en  ste^  with  oooa- 
aiOMl  Wood  onto  a^d  Stiuio,  maklag  whlu  hound,  a  SplettdM  €Klt^B]«k,  or  ohuunentSM'  tha  Centia-taUa. 

'  'Kotarithataading  tha  high  piieeof  paper,  and  gredt  QiOBt  6t  OQ^^Wy  co&tdbvtioDa  and  dhier  axneaiB 
n(|aa£&g  the  pablKsatldn  of  theae  ivorkff,  trairQI  eonttnao  to  fdmuh  eWier  of  theoi  ai  tbe  ezoeeding  Imp  pm  of 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  TEAR,  IN  ABVaNCE. 


jPQor  Copies,  One  Year,    ,   «      #3  00     i     Ten  Coplea.  One  Year,   <»      #  7  CO 
Seven  Coplea,  <j     .«<       •«      -     ^  00     |    FUtaen  C^I^eai    ««       -      «     lO  OQ 

_\  ,  In  fonning  Cllnba  either  the  Wre&th  or  Keepsalce  may  be  oaed- 

B9^  SPBCnfE]^  KUMBBltS  wiU  he  sent  QKAttS  to  thoee  OfisiHog  16  sahacxU 

B^  XBATKLma  Aa^KTS  WAKa!£D  m  aU  parta  q(  the  oonntoy  to  pr^wim  < 

Vo  thoM  f oifjahing  good  testimonials  of  choraoter,  liberal  enoouragemeaAMiil  ha  gwisB. 


•  AllaiatimriBedAgeatahaveaOevtilealatftAMejr. 

ra^  liOCAXf  AaBNTS  'WAKPTfiB  fit  ae^ctra!  pf  the  Iar0^  VHUu^  aM  <;tI9es  to  ptocnre  snbacrihen  t6  pa^ 
[tbiy  fo  the  Agent  on  dettvetj  of  thenamber^.    T6  n^eo  ot  one^  haying  a  amall  ca|tttal»  thia  affin^  m 


apportunlty  for  a  pleasant  and  profitable  occupaUon. 

'"'"  Tethoee  sending  ns  an  aecq»teWc^rrtc/<«  ^  

All  conmiunieations  in  aaj  waT  connected  with  the  Wreath  or  Keepsake,  mnst  be  AonBiaasn  la 
b  SCOVIIili, 

No.  8  Spraee  Street,  N«w  Torlb 


To  thoee  sending  ns  an  acceptable  Article  of  two  or  more  Pages  wo  will  forward  the  Wxaath  One  Te« 

* " ications  in  aaj  way  connected  with  the  Wreath  or  Keepsake 

BURDICK  dk  SCOVIIili, 


A  FAl  AND  WAia  POWER  FOR  SALE.  . 

BOR  SALE. — A  Faun  witii  extensive  Water  Power  Privilege,  together 

111  184  Aeres  of  Und,  located  ibout  two  ^d  a  half  mJIea  from  Elt«iiTiili?.  hi  UlBter  Co.,  on  the 
I  oC  the  Delaware  aod  Hp4s(m  CinaL  About  ono^lurd  of  th«  Lu.nd  U  b  a  bl^h  state  of  euW- 
lA>ii ;  nz  dwelliag  hontefl^  will  iboioomii^Qdatdiunefamili^B ;  a  atore,  with  flhf^^is  adjoining;  bam 
i  iJfdi^  and  a  aaw-mill;  aUo»  a  neTei>£ifluig  atteam  of  ^r^er,  willi  friUi  ianioient  to  erect  sey- 
I  oTer-shot  trater  vfaeelB,  nU  oC  which  is  conTem^ni  to  the  d^ellfng  and  the  road  leading  to 


Sor  ftdrCber  partioiilani  e^qx^t^  of  S.  GUTF2R,  No.  886  Ninth  Streel,  New-York:  G.  SAEf- 
l>»  180  Mill^treeti  IVk^epai^  or  of  tiie  Froprietor  on  the  peemiset. 
C  JAMBl^Jiff.  8ANFORD. 


MeXiCAN   PHOSPHATIO    Q 


UAl4o. 


'    Jl  pcnBaaent  tnpmilrt  that  wiU  not  CTapomte  in  the  aknosp^e,  bom  the  cro», 
«i4  «1m  aoiL    grOne  toi%  of  thi«  PHOSPHATIO  GUANO,  i^  eq^ifd  to  three  t6na  of  P« 


or  ex- 

_  .  .  ,  ^  ^,  Pemvian 

>  ammohiacal  Gnai|#<on  ethansted  landflk  in  yielding  Wlieat)  Com,  Bje,  Oati,  or  other 
,  doTer,  GraMi  <fce. 

Price  at  Jtet^U,  per  Tm  of  2000  the,  $40. 
"     forisnne  "         S8. 

.  -I^^lera  supplied  *t  irholi|«Ie  from e«goe«  now  arriTiag,  on  liberal  terms.  Full  psfii^itei  m. 

lyBMitioii  to  the  snbecKiber. 

r     ^isij  paekige  fa  franded  with  the  name  of  the  Sole  Agent  and  is  goarsateed. 

iknlj  to  H.  K.  FRTATT,  Sola  Affnt,  161  Water  8«raat»lIiiW-Toik  ^Wfj. 

amicuL  Mcnm.  m  mmm  mmi 

JV^.  3  EVBUETT  BOUSE, 

Iks.  «f  Foorth  ATenne  d  Vth  Street,  SJIS W<^® [^0& 

Ttfbtdlianioff  b  a  departmeQ^  of  %\e  Uaioa  te^lM  Red  ^et^teOflf^  and  U  uadbr  ilia  scitoBal  dlrMlioa 
mA  tliKfte  or  Dr  J.  ti.  Sftlitbarr,  IUte  C^emlft  to  tbeitew-Tort  State ^fdjoUluna  aodety,  anC.Filbly  kaowa  and 
Isftl;  F*t«br*teil  fiir  b]4  eminent  attammeaU  in  this  and  kindred  department*  of  Scienee. 

Tb'?  oiject  unii^  Proprietort  in  establiaUioff  ibla  Laboratocj  U  to  forniah  tboM  intewated  Ml  Oopunereial, 
.       .....      .    . aceetlble-"" " " -      "  *• ' *  ** 


ifrlenhufAl,  and  MnulCurgieal  portal tfl  an  aeceealme.  ready,  and  reliable  means  for  obtaInl|ig  mal]raetdi  vi 

llal  Art  j  r Lea,  3oli>jp  Mai) area,  Marl,  Peat,  LimestQne,  Gypeum,  Ck)al,  Ocea,  and  Mlnerato  of  every  deeorlpljoii)  i.„ 

Mtk  mU  Qth^  iarorcoaUoD  ooaneoled  with  (he  appHeation  of  Oheailstry  to  Agricultore,  Geology,  Minlof,  Ba^jto^erinf , 
laflftia  Artsj^iirmMj^  ^ 

ftoj-rfyi  uut  Reports  of  Mineral  Property,  and  other  baaiaiss  pertaining  to  Mfaiinipinterat^Liiirfll  i^edvejpecM 

QaaatitattTe  Analyais  of  CkMl  or  Peal,  -  J   '  ^     ■  ^      •       .   ^01 

«'  "«  Soil,  Ume-rpclE^Gyiiaaa,  Marl,  MaaaN,  Ice.  10  OS 

•"  *^  Ore,  and  Minerals  generally, flOUMOS 

Yha  aboVe  charges  Xo  aoeompany  Samples  or  Commdnications.    No  Analysis  will  be  allowed  to  pass  ont  of  the 
KlorytUliAklfbr. 
For  Analysis  enough  of  the  aboTo-mantioned  snbstances  should  be  sent  CS  uaklfWDDilOifM^Maen^;  of 
MssL|lor flpriag  Waters  one  gallon  is roqiUred. 

'  is  SfMBipIes  and  Commonloailona  to  be  fbrwaracd  by  Sxpress,  or  post-iMad.  to  Dr.laaf.H»8al|ahan|jro.  S 
Mm.Hoiis«t  eor.  of  Foorth  ATenue  aad  17ih  Street,  os  pxeseoted  in  person  at  his  Ofllce,  No>  X  Appletynat  BnWinii 
•^ibTBook  Store,  340  Broadway,  Mew-Tori* 


f^^^SSl^'iSf^f'^"^-*- 


SINGER'S   SEWING  M>\CHINE 

Tbisi  Ific  bines  JiAve  ju&i  L.»ta  HotUv  impTi>TPd  bs  ilio  Iflt*ii>rtr,  *■>  *Jiin  *1>*?**'**^1  *TJI3^ 
•M-halftht  power  furmtrJv  rtiiuln,!.     Na  orher  i^ewinf  Mflctiinei  ir*  eit>fth5e  of  limine  ff'<iT>  'J;i^^j6i 

jldieroiulj  «Md»  wfU  bnu^  tn  i!ic  tii4Ti«r  -     > 

A  Clear  Profit  of  $1,000  a  Tearj-J 

•  lt<rli—>  vtji  »i  iJl  umtv  an  mJiibiilaii,  and  loi-  liole  at  tL#  ^ 

JRrineipai  omce^  323  Jff  JI  O  •«  1>  If^  1*.  .Vfir-'^*' 


^HAlfOVSR  ST.,  Bo0tOD;  82S  WALNUT  8T.,  Cindnnati;  81  8T.  CHAl 

n.,  PUMfllphU ;  105  BALTIMORE  ST.,  BalUmort ;  834  BROAD  ST.,  Ntwvk- 


ST.  CHARLBS  ST.,  ffewOtto-''^^ 


TO  FARMERS  AND  6ARDENER& 

Tw  Ledl  VABuDiclariiig  Co.  offer  for  nie  their  IMPROVED  POUDREfTTB,  which  kiiiw» 
4^em  |re«r«  Id  «lito  country.  .fii-riil«*«*LiS 

It  Ss  the  ODiy  «tUc1«  tkat  ic  in  the  market  wUoh  een  U  otMl  generally  wUh  P«>^7n,t;  doUen^W 
It !a  as exeeltont  eabeUtute  for  bavnyard  maQOi^,  and,  abore  all,  cheap  and  •^^^STidhin  ui^^  """^ 
BAAore  an  mm  of  corn,  and  caoee  it  to  oobm  up  qaJbluTi  grow  Cuter,  and  ji^  ^'"lUZi.  "  m 

If  excellent  for  all  kind*  of  garden  crops  and  ftoU  treee— its  result*  are  tomeUmes  ^'^'^^TZi  or  teMl  H  **^ 


Price,  $1.60  por  barrel,  ft>r  leyen 
#t.00 fora  alnflo benel;  S8.S04iw 


n  lnyrels  and  orer,  d^Teted,  free  of  caitacei  i 
iwKsiieiiV  |MOIbrAl»eoUmle,Mdp.« 


^-Ae'iin-- 


A  p^pUil  will  be  sen!  to  any  enqoiiet,  poet-ptid.    Addreii, 


THE    LODI    MANUPACTUBIH6  !;^,^ 

T4  C^UBTI^AlfPT  STB^BT, 

I«ODI  aunRACTURDIO  CO.  ^    rfAbpl^''a^ 

GKMTLtMKir :— At  the  request  of  J<rtm  P.  dtthHUfiJSjS  jm  «rf  ^gTftii 
last  fire  y«are,  purdbased  ft€m  you  two  hundred  barrels  of  Pondrette  per  snuun,  ^^Jt*'  aitiflclBl  !|r!r 
ilre  and  celebrated  garden  in  this  town.  He  gites  It  attogether  th%  p(cft««Doe  oi^^^^^forpf***^ 
BOttzeepted;)  speaksof  it  in  the  highest  terms  as  a  BMoivre  for  the  kitchen  gsrdant^^ 


•f 


I  tm,  geBtttneo,  Tery  rsepettftJly,  yonr  meet 


obedleets^wnt, 


BBTJAH* 


^ 


LAKE'S  PATENT  FIRE  PROOF  PAINT. 


Dris^lnal  ancl  oiriy  arttele  tliat  nm  be  sold  Tritboat  tefHngiog  the  patent,  will  at  ail  times  be  kept,b«tti 
lOU  and  in  Dry  Powder,  at  119  PKARL  STREET,  by  the  Patentee. 
•Patent  haa  J  ust  been  decided  in  the  Ujute4  States  Court  to  be  good  and  valid. 
Monaequenoe  of  this  decision  throwiu|f  tbe  enxlre  bTftlDoes  into  my  hands,  I  shall  very  materially  rednee 

\  I  can  manuCactare  a  large  quautit}^  much  cEcapcr„  pruportionally,  than  a  small  one.    All  inlHngen  wifl 

jWM.  BLAKE,  Patentee,  119  Pearl  Street,  Hew-Tork. 


l4e\A/     AGRICULTURAL    WORK. 

■LiUBEy  ITS  Essentials  am>  Non-essentials,  including  an  Examination  of  Guano,  and 
j^er  'Mtantires ;  by  H.  N.  Frvatt,  of  New-Jersey. 

Mtk».betf4es  the  general  information  it  contains,  will  be  foand  a  yaloable  guide  to  the  Farmer,  Planter,  and 
ipdft  in  pointing  out  the  essenUals  and  non-essentials  to  be  fumbhed  to  their  lands.  The  selection  of  soA 
Mia  ttie  soil  wants,  and  the  avoiding  of  aoeh  as  it  does  not  want,  is  pointed  ont  in  plain  tenns,  and  will  ensofe 
■  of  tlni«  and  money  to  all  who  foBow  its  adyice.  At  the  South,  where  exhausted  lands  require  fomethiag 
M  ftrtllity,  wfaieh  as  yet  does  not  appear  to  have  bed)  found,  this  Trtatice  will  be  of  the  first  importanee: 
LA*  tUler  of  the  soil  in  every  section  cannot  bat  be  benefited  by  a  pemaal,  as  it  lifts  the  veil  of  uncenalBty 
nm  Uftherto  enveloped  the  science  of  A«ricultufe.  Price,  in  paper,  S5  cents. 
Mot  to  be  addressed  to  T.  L.  MAGAQNOS,  PubUsher,  16  Beeiiman  Street,  New-York, 
^■ale  by  all  Booksellers 


The  Inventor,  after  thoxongbly  testing  thia  engine  pomp,  fiM 
the  past  two  years,  fbels  oonfldent  that  It  Is  not  eqvalled  by  any 
thing  DOW  in  market,  in  the  way  of  raising  or  forcing  water:  the 
motion  being  rotary,  the  stream  is  oonstant,  wlthoat  the  akl  of  aa 
Aia  vessel.  The  packing  is  Belf-a4JnsUng,  very  durable,  and  eaa- 
not  well  get  out  of  order. 

Tbese  pumps  are  well  calculated  for  aU  the  purposes  for  whlek 
pumps  er  hydrants  may  be  used,  viz.,  Factories,  Steamboats,  Ta» 
neries,  Breweries,  Distilleries,  Bailroads,  Water  BtatiODS,  Hotoli 
Mines,  Garden  fiiiginefl,  Ito. 

Among  the  many  testimonials  given  of  this  puinp,  is  a  goM 
medal  awarded  at  the  last  great  Fair  of  the  American  Institute. 

No.  1  is  a  house  or  well  pump  and  domestic  Fire  XaglnA.  aad 
will  raise  flromSO  to  SO  gallons  per  mfatute. 

No.  3  wUl  raise  100  wSa<am  at  120  revoIuHoui. 
»No.«^     «•       SWO        «        ISO         •* 

No.3      «        300         «        120        « 

The  auaatlty  raised  eaa  be  doubled,  hv  doubltni  the  refol«- 
•ions.  These  macUnes  are  mannfaetured  and  lold  by  tlie  raj^ 
•eribera  a*  Broekport,  N.  T. ;  also  in  tUt  dty,  48  Ooortland  itred, 

CART  4t  BRAINSB]>. 


nHr:of  Greenwich,)  by  J.  C.  CART. 
"•ptW-ly. 


C.     G.     SHEFFIELD, 

URBANA,   OHIO. 

O0IIII1SSION  ineRoti4iiT, 

<  FQR  IBS    ■ 

Sale  of  Meohamcal  and  Agricultiiral  Machinery, 

IN  THE  WESTERN  AND  SOUTH-WISTERN  STATES. 

As  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Missiflsippi  Valley. 

Abuineas  residence  ef  vixieen  years  io  tlie  Wssfnair  Sx^tb,  a.T«5  OKtendfld  acqnaintance  in 
lU  tf  the  principal  Western  CitieB,inth  the  aaauitanoe*  of  Thaybuno  Agintb,  will  offer  tc  Ewtero 
'bimbchirerB  and  Patentees  onusual  facUitieB  through  this  Agency. 


rr: 


W.  A.  BOYNTON'S 


PATENTED,  1858- 


FOUR  SIZES 

FOBBRiaVOBK; 

FIVE  SIZES 

FOBTABLR 


jCOLD 


BRICK. 


PORTABUL 

An  entirely  new  Article,  possessing  adranta^  worOiy  the  atteatiM  tf  Mr 
in  want  of  a  Powerftil  and  Eeraonical  Heater. 

li  tntoly  of  Ciit  Iron ;  U«  bat  fa«)>oijito,  and  Uiom  m  Amused,  m  to  pfrmt  Ui«  woipe  rfO^""*?! 
The  Fiw  Pot  ^liiied,lh#lUdiatillgSiir&o*  loot  abort  ^the  Art,  and  eqiuUj  «^?o«d  «•»*"*  "^ 
ACtioD  of  the  cold  air.  i  -?         -^       ^     -^  ^ 

^g^^JUay  Oalkrfc  and,  by  the  attachmapt  of  a  aolfclTI>^i»i«g  "ttyH^m-  U  wpedaUr  ittrf  »  tt> 


!^*JST*  ^**^  ^  ^!*  ^•^'»'  ■^**'''  ^  *>®  eoclowd ia  bii«k-work,  and  Or*  tiM  of  portobk*,  idiptoj*  •» 
of  bandings,  and  ean  be  fornisbed  at  a  less  price  than  anj  other  heaters  of  aqoal  cagad^  ia  vm^B*  ""^ 

^JETROPOLITAN  COOKING  KAHQB. 

A  ^TW  and  SUPERIOR  IWTCLB.  ^*'***'12."!S 
.s.i^nvmmOf,  fgu9y  flttad  fcr  the  ait  ef  i»»w»*^ 
,  BITUMINOUS  COAL,  COKE,  or  W«»         wi  pa- 

Ify  bnxninff  tti  fod  in  *  ***"  "•■•'fl^iS  to  a 
fice,  and  haTing  Its  EXTRA,  I-^^^^  ^^J^^!^^ 
Ic-ral  wWi  ilMtopofttM  fire  clMg>*^>  ***r^4.  mt 
-  i\  ed  NATURAL  ORAfT,  and  haTi«  •  '•'•\**2d  «l^ 
CL  STthi  fln  tfiambti,  wtthout  it*,  *^^^'\^^  -^ 
1*ok,  aflfording  Hot  Water  tar  aD  P"'^''^        ^i>,d 
vUiott  for  HW  lir  IMtawi  Ibr  bi»ti«  «*[JJ^^^ 
<^](trafael-it  bMomet  at  oo«ethi«orto«iini»» 
raiaalxaofaJavti 

-  SxamlaattoM  retpaotfally  mHUM' 
At 

lUmmuOlDBB)  AlVD  WOR  BAUB.  WBOtABAUB  AMD  RSfiiZEk  B''' 

BICHARDSON  A  BOYlTFOTff 


(SaoceMon  to  Cdimoh,  Richa«**  *  ^* 
874  Broadway,  H«w-r«* 


crsrs,  PISTOLS,  anb  ovtimBUT. 

ALFRED                   -       I     II  ■  ^  WOODHAM, 

^O    JFVJLTOJT           ^^^J0^  'U'  "^Ik^  S   T  n  E  JE   T, 

^S}oofB.  yivfs  OF  Bboadwat,  '^^^  m  ^^^  oppouTx  Si.  Paul'*  CKom, 

NEW.                     ^  TORK. 

6b  Ag«ttl  for  KLXIN*0  l>ATENT  PRIBCSRS  AND  CARmiDGES  for  Patbrt  Mii&Lk  Gvirf. 

IMPORTER 'AND  DEALER  IN  BUNS,  PISTOLS  AND  RIFLES. 

•OB^anUy  neeiTinii;  flrom  mannftcturen  a  full  Maortment  of  tha  al)OTfl  articleai  together  with  Woatenholm'a 
littler  iBftkeia  of  £o^  Caxap,  Bpottamenla  and  Pockel  KniTea;  PoWder  fhaka,  Shot  Poochee,  and  BalU ;  Frencb, 
■ft  and  EngUah  Percoaaion  Caps,  (flrom  all  the  oelebratod  makers;)  Baldwln^a  and  Xly^  Patent  Gun  Waddiqgt 
\  IiiH»l«mant8,  flahUig  Tackle,  fcc  \  Colt^a  Patent  and  Deringer'a  celebrated  Piatola ;  French  Parlor  Plitola,  and 

ftnr  «^PoRTim'a^  Pateat  RerolTlng  and  Repeating  Riflea,  and  for  all  kinda  ef  Sporting  AmnranltloOi 
''i^  ofbrlng  at  Texy  low  prioea. 


m 


i 


Prompt  and  partlcvtaratteiitleD  givn  to  the  flUing  of  orders.  a)eejy. 


IN  LOTSr  TO  SUIT  PUROHA8ER8. 
OT£R  2,000,000  OF  ACRES  OF  SELECTED  PRAIRIE  FARM  LAITDS, 

i  Belonging  to  the  IlHncii  Central  Jiailroad  Co. 

,^^.Hi>J>H»»  n m  Tfii7  fron  $0  to  $S5»  accoSdlng  to  quaUty,  locadoo,  he.  The  p^rehase  money  nay  be  paya%l# 
mn  UttmiUnaialiOfla.  the  flrat  (o  come  diie  Ia  two  years  ffom  date  of  ooatraet,  the  <oiliera  aonnally  th«realU»— 
Mlg  «6  yeaui  Ui  j«9  for  the  land,  with  a  ehafge  of  oidy  TWO  FRB  CENT.  PKft  ANl^UM  SNTSaSST.  Tli»frf^ 
^ XMHP IntarM. pnyahtolw adTinosw   Tlie Compaity'a cooatincftioB bonda reaetTad aa caah.   Applgr to 

CHAXUKS IL  BUPftlSlP,  Jr.,  Iund  Agent  Hi.  Cent,  B.  B.  Co., 

Ko.  84  XAke  Street,  Ghi(»«iS  lObwII. 

ynLiitAM  KEirsroN,. 

HANUFACTUSER  OF 


HAND  &  SLiDE  TURNING  LATHES, 
fhniag,  DrilUag  aad  Serewiog  HacUaes,  Shaftiag  and  Mill  fieariagy 

,  ALL  KINDS  OP 

MACHINISTS'  TOOLS,  AND  SCREWS  FOE  ROLLING  MILLS, 

And  aU  otfaer  purpoMi,  witb  * 

Square  or  T  Thread,  Cut  to  Order. 

STEUBENVILLE,  O. 

Ord«rt  Yor  irorl  toli^SM  ttA  promptly  attended  t«.  Hmrekf  'M»  ^ 


The  Liebig  Mannfaotiiiing  Compansr 

Are  noir  re&dj  to  supply  customen  with  UmIt  IHPROVED  POUDRETIB.    Thej  oan  aMore  All  fkoir  wte  Mq^  > 
lire  to  «M  tt,  ihit  lh«y  manQfactvra  tMs  artkto  la  meh  a  way  that,  while  it  de«|h>ya  Che  odor,  b  alM  eaneftiinf 
pfeMrres  entire  erery  ferUlising  element  of  the  he«t  qaallty  uf  night  aoiL    The  'Company  nlao  mamiiHtare  it 
the  pound  an  article  fh>m  night-aoil  a«  concentrated  as  the  pnreat  guano.    It  can  be  need  at  ooaveBiaQUy,  l.^ 


from  any  diiagreeable  quality  aa  the  Poudrette;  only  requiring  Inoreaaed  care  in  Mcnrfng  it  i 
tender  rooU  or  the  germinating  plant    The  tarnt  <m  wbieh  the  OoiApany  agree  to  fv&h  the  Poodrcttat 
One  bbL,  92 ;  two  do.,  Sa.50 ;  three  do.,  $6 ;  Ave  do.,$8 ;  ilx  do.,  $6,50.    They  wlU  seU  at  the  rate  of  $1, 
quantity  exceeding  six  bbla.,  delivered  on  board  any  veaael,  or  at  any  place  In  the  ^ly  of  HartfonL  w^:^  ..   _ 
expenae.    They  will  pl«o  acU  It  In  bulk  ai  the  botory  ne«r  the  Coonectlent  Blrer,  or  pat  it  on  board  ar  T«aaeii  v*    ^. 
at  twenty-eight  centa  per  boahel,  for  a  leai  quAntliy  than  one  hundred  buahela,  or  at  $1,50  per  barrel. 
Circulars  oontaining  dlrectlona  for  use,  Ac,  will  be  forwarded,  free  of  poatage,  to  aoy  wbo  wiah,  bj  addiCKBt 

LIEBIG    MANUFACTUKING   CO. 

East  Ifart/ord,  April  16, 1856. 

AJl  ordera  will  receive  prompt  attention 

ssinL7  oLxaxBS,  Afft.  &.  ac  eb. 

Biut  HarffoTd,  Afnl  *t,  1855. !h»tf- 

FtRST  PRBmium 


MANDFACtUBBD  BT 

STEINWAT.  ft  SONS. 


8.  A  S.  respectfully  call  the  attentton  of  the  pabUc  to  thalr  aplcndid  aaaortmcot  of  aemi-graiid  and  aqwi 
Fartaa,  embracing  erery  atyle,  ftom  6  1-4  to  7 1*S  octaret,  and  from  the  pl^n,  round-cornered  Piaao  to  ibo  m  ^-g  -.  —ly  ] 
jarred.  In  eonaequence  of  the  oonatractlon  of  their  aeml-grand  Piano-Fcjtes,  all  ihe  treble  atrings  nuuiioi-  •••m^'  d 
wtth  the  keyi,  which  glTCi  to  the  atrlnga  as  weB  aa  the  soaadlnfr-board  a  greater  aouBding  power,  the  iont  l  .  i^l  u^s 
the  power  of  a  gtand  Piano  wHh  theaweetaeaa  of  a  aqnare.  Ilie  tenth,  on  aceennt  ef  the  anperlec  aadao  4kA  m  «r 
oraat  elasticity,  and  aa  pleasant  to  the  infhnt  player  as  to  the  greatest  prefesalenal  arttat;  ihelr  AiraMI^  la  oaiv- 
pnsaed,  and  they  are  warranted  to  aland  any  climate,  In  eonaeqnenoe  oT  an  additional  deuble  croai  Imo  br^de^ 

The  tone  is  nobler,  richer,  and  greater  than  m  anvotker  Piano,  1.  On  aeoount  of  haring  four  bridge  on  Ehc  x-an  i- 
Inf-board  inatead  of  two.  1  The  npper  half  ef  the  Piano  baring  tbieeatiingate  a  note  Instead  nftwn.  I.  rheeAind, 
iM-beavd  bemg  like  that  in  a  grand  nearly  twice  as  large  as  in  any  other  square  Piano. 

Aa  a  proof  of  the  auperiority  of  their  Piaooe,  S.  6t  8.  only  need  to  state  that  at  the  MelnpoOtan  fel«huie^  Fai£, 
held  In  Vraahington  Ctty,thcf  were  nnantanoualy  hwarded  the  First  Premium,  in  both  claases,  (seni-gniai  aad  t«»^ 
■(ringed,)  orer  all  oompetiton,  among  whom  were  the  moat  distlngnlahed  makers  lyom'SoatonyHew-Yott,  PhLw 
4elpnia,  and  Baltimore. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  haTS  receired  the  highest  and  moat  flattering  testimonials  Crom  the  greateet  and  beat  ei^Aiol 
tilanta  through  the  United  Btatea,  pieMWiieteg  tWr  InntrameMi'Vtparior  to^ny  «^ir.\M«th[u  eaeuurxint 
Btbuwat  &  Boaa  feel  confident  that  their  Piano-Foriea  are  not  exe^led  by  Jh^M^of  ajy  IMhkSpnr,  and,  theraft^^^ 
InTile  pnrcbaaera  and  dealers  to  call  and  examine  for  themsalTes.  Krery  Piano  11  warrintecrtd  glee  eciirw  mW^r 
Hon,  or  the  purdiase  money  returned.  ^ 

TO  FARMERS,  6ARDEHERS  ft  mffmi 

TovteatnotaflbrdtobeignennteftheeenicnuoftheloHewingTolnmaa:  *\^  ^  «    jxj^ 

I.    SCHENCK'S  GARDE.JERS'   TEXT  BOOK.  •*^ 

Containing  ftdldireetlonsfoi  the  enltiTntion4)f  the  J^ltchenGaxdin.    Prioe>  60  penta.    ,       ^  , 

II.     COL'C'S     AMERICAN     FRUIT     BOOK.  | 

A.  noat  eomplete  m«ni^  for  the  Fruit  Grower.    9<Hh  thonaand.    Pride,  50  cents.  .      ^ 

III.    COLE'S  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS.  .'"       *  •       •    '"^ 

An  InTSlnaMe  book  for  erery  Fanner.    33d  thonsand.    Price,  50  cents.  ' 

IV.     BRECK'S     BOOK    OF    FLOWERS. 
Tbe  mo«t  complete  wofk  publlsbed  on  the  cultlratioi^  of  Flowers.    Priee^  75  ospta.   ^ 

V.     DADO'S     MODERN     HORSE     DOCTOR. 
Erery  wmk  who  owns  a  horso  should  own  this  celebrated  work.   0th  tlionsatid  now  ready.    Price,  $1. 

,  VI.    LEUCHARS  ON  HOT  AMD  OtEBN    liQ4J&EJS. 

Tbeir  construction,  heating,  and  renlilatlon.    Price,  $1. 

^  '  MMkdied  by  JOBIT  T.  JBWBTT  dL  CO.,  i 

gy-  For  sole  at  all  Dook  and  Seed  Stores.  1  May. 
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OBLISHED  BY  A.  &  BARNES  &  CO, 
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TUm  Publiahers  would  here  express  their  gratefal  acknowl- 
Igmenta  to  the  nameroos  Edacators  throughout  the  United 
tSes  for  their  patronage  and  kind  expressions  of  appreciation 
f  Qaeir  efforts,  and  the  merits  of  their  publications. 

The  best  talent  that  conld  be  procured  has  been  employed  in 
6a  pivpsrattoB  of  these  works ;  and  the  high  standing  they  have 
hniaj  attained,  as  Class  Books  for  the  institutions  of  our  coun- 
ry,  is  gimtifying  evidence  of  their  intrinsic  merits,  and,  it  is  be- 
ared, iUlj  enntles  them  to  the  name  of  the  National  Series. 

ENGLISH  LANGTJAaE. 

)BTHOGKAPHY  AND  EEADINO.— Price's  English  Speller, 
13  ct& ;  Martin's  Orthoeplst,  60  cts. ;  Wright^s  Ortbogror 
phy,  85  ot& ;  Dictation  Exercises,  25  cts. ;  Parker's  Series  of 
KeMfen;  Parker  and  Zaehos'  Introductory  Lessons,  87| 
ctB. ;  Parker's  Rhetorical  Reader,  $1 ;  High  School  Litera- 
tnre»|L 

KHC^IJSH  GRAMMAR  AND  RHET0RIC.--C1ar1v'8  Analy- 
sis. 87|  da. ;  Clark's  Grammar,  50  cts. ;  Clark's  Etymolog- 
iol  Chart,  $2  60;  Day's  Art  of  Rhetoric,  75  cts. 

KLOOUTION.— Northend'fl  Little  Speaker,  80  cts. ;  Northend's 
American  Speaker,  75  cts^ ;  Northend's  School  Dialogues, 
75  otB. ;  Zacho's  New  American^peaker,  $1. 

CNGUSH  POETS,  WITH  NOTES  BY  BOYD.— Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Thomson's  Sea- 
BODfl,  PoIIok's  Course  of  Time,  $1  each.  Cheap  School  Edi- 
tions of  the  above,  62^  cts.  each ;  also.  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated Editions,  in  various  styles  of  binding. 

mSTOKT  AND  GEOOBAPHT. 

IISTORY.— Willard's  History  of  the  United  States,  $1  60; 
School  History,  75  cts. ;  Spanish  Translation,  |2  00 ;  Uni- 
versal History,  $1  50 ;  Historic  Guide,  75  cts. ;  Map  of 
Time,  76  cts. ;  Last  Leaves  of  American  History,  50  eta., 

\    and  Charts ;  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  Abridged  by  Ed- 

l^vsrd8.6onld,$150. 

AOGRAPHY.—Montelth's  Youth's  Mannal  of  Geography, 
50  cts, ;  McNally's  System  of  School  Geography,  in  Press. 


TEE  SGIENGES. 

MATHEMATICS.— Datxss'  Ststkh  or  Matuxxatxos— .lirtY/i- 
meUoal  Omrs*— Davies'  Table-Book,  10  cts. ;  First  Les- 
sons in  Arithmetic,  20  cts. ;  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  25  cts. ; 
School  Arithmetic,  871  cts.,  and  Key ;  Grammar  of  Arith- 
metic; University  Arithmetic,  75  cts.,  and  Key,  60  cts. 
Academic  Our««— Elementary  Algebra,  75  cts. ;  Elemen- 
tary Geometry,  $1 ;  Practical  Mathematics,  |1 ;  Logic  of 
Mathematics,  $1  50.  CoH^gitiU  C%mr«0— Davies'  Bour- 
don', $160;  Legcndre',  $1  50;  Surveying,  $1  50;  Ana- 
lytical Geometry,  %1  25 ;  Descriptive  Geometry,  $1  75 ; 
Shades,  Shadows'.  &c.,  $2  50 ;  Calculus,  |1  25. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY— Pabkkb's 
School  Cousss— Parker's  Natural  and  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy, $1 ;  Juvenile  Philosophy,  25  cts. ;  or.  First  Les- 
sons in  Philosophy,  87^  cts..  Parts  L  and  II.  Mclntyre  on 
the  Globes,  |1.  SarlUtCa  College  ^ttr«#— Mechanics, 
^;  Optics  and  Aoonstics,  $2;  Analytical  Mechanics,  H> 

ENGINEERING.— Gillespie  on  Roads  and  Railroads,  $1  50; 
Lardner  on  the  Steam  Engine,  $1 50. 

CHAMBERS'  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES.— Introduction  to  the 
Sciences,  40  cts. ;  Tt'easury  of  Knowledge,  75  cts. ;  Draw- 
ing, 62  cts. ;  Natural  Philosophy,  75  cts. ;  Chemistry  and 
Electricity,  75  cts. ;  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology,  75 
cts. ;  Zoology,  |1 ;  Geology,  75  cts. 

CHEMISTRY— Reid  and  Bdn^  75  cts. ;  Gregory's  OntUnes, 
|1 50 ;  Porter's  School  Chemistry,  In  Press. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  PENMANSHIP.-Fulton  and  East- 
man's System. 

MUSIC— School  Song  and  Hymn  Book,  17i  cts. ;  KingsleT's 
Juvenile  Choir,  17i  cts.;  Young  Ladies'  Harp;  Cmik- 
shank's  S.  S.  Gems,  SO  cts. ;  Kingflley's  Harp  of  David,  $1 ; 
Sacred  Harmonist ;  Cheever's  Christian  Melodies,  87^  cts. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK.— Brooks'  Latin  Lessons,  60  cts. ;  Ovid, 
$2;  Greek  Lessons,  50  cts.,  and  Collectanea  Evangelica, 
50  cts. 

STANDASD  LIBBABT  BOOKS. 

SCHOOLTEACHER'S  LIBRARY.— Page's  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching,  Northend's  Teacher  and  Parent,  Mansfield 
on  American  Education,  De  Tocqueville's  American  In- 
stitutions, at  $1  per  copy;  Davies'  Logic  and  Utility  of 
Mathematscs,  per  copy,  $1  25. 

HOME  CYCLOPEDIAS.— Cyclopedia  of  Chronology,  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Geography,  Cyclopedia  of  Biography,  Cyclopedia 
of  Useful  Arts,  Cyclopedia  of  General  Literatore  and  Fine 
Axi&y  Cyclopedia  of  Architecture,  Cyclopedia  of  Europe, 
at  |2  60  per  copy. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES.— Manual  of  Fine  Arts,  $1  25;  Lec- 
tures on  the  Progress  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  $1 25. 

BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.— Tschudl's  Pom,  $1 ;  Peruvian  An- 
tiqnities,  $1  25;  Curzon's  Monasteries  of  the  East,  $1 :  Lay- 
ard's  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  $1  25;  Spencer's  Sketches  of 
Travel  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  |1  60;  SiUiman's 
Visit  to  Europe,  $2  50. 

HISTORY.— Polar  Regions,  60  cts.;  St  Petersburgh,  6»  cts.: 
CoUon*8 Shlpand Shore,  |1 ;  Land  and  Lee,  |1 ;  Deck  and 
Port,  $1 36 ;  Three  Years  in  California,  |1 25 ;  Sea  and  Sailor, 
$1 ;  Cheever's  Sandwich  Islands,  $1 ;  Mansfield's  History 
of  Mexican  War,  $1 ;  Willard's  History  of  the  United 
States,  $150;  Universal  History,  $150;  Last  Leaves  of 
American  History,  75  cts. ;  Alison's  History  of  Europe, 
$160. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  AND  BIOGRAPHY,— United  States 
Constitutions,  $2 ;  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  In  Amer- 
ica, $2  50 ;  Colton's  Public  Economy,  $2 ;  Dwight's  Lives 
of  the  Signers,  $1;  Mansfield's  Life  of  Gen.  Scott  $1 ;  Col- 
ton's Life  of  Henry  Clay,  $4 ;  Lives  of  Dr.  John  Donne, 
Hooker,  Herbert,  and  Sanderson,  $1. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— Montagu's  Selections  from  the  Works 
of  Taylor,  Latimer,  Hall,  Milton,  Barrow,  South,  Brown, 
Fuller,  and  Bacon.  Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind;  Lady  Wllloughby's  Diary;  Homer's  Iliad. 

DMcHpti^e  Catdloguef  of  A-  S.  Barnes  4s  Co.'s  Publications 
sent  by  mail,  upon  application  to  the  PublUhenk 
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Sal  eft  lloaittt  Ifo*  1. 

ala9aHofl|lAfnylMtl«tlilallU^f;Mel^  iisTbHtttiitt,iadfiai« 

Sales  IE99m«  ?fa.  3^ 

cat sfcmik  i|fl*0()iil  luip  iCil*  of  pgUcviL 

Sale#  R«QtA»  llo^  4« 

Ii9W  Ptlct  liiKflift  OHpitL-^lifM  lumdivd  t^Uoit  of  ICiNflnBi  ^uftlliy  lafratn  C«rp«tt, 
<nuia  p«uam»,  miua&fflBtwl  fet^  CUgr  liada,  totSKUbta  lair  ftrieii  «i  1*.  ftJ^  fin^  4i^  &■.  |^  t«t^ 

Sates  ttoom*  If  a*  Jl. 

&ii§fi  iiiiLt  Cru^fffn^-^Bngiiiii  t)p«niii47ifi!«  wUii^  a,D0O  rirai  ano«  PI1M4  Dni|Qp«itta»tf«4i'«ts^tf^ 


Sn: 


SUdTftOji  HaUOv9#li^-M>.000  7Afikt.:  if  ovp««»««9i^&kii«i(*^^ii«< 

ti^  Oi,«  md  Tf,    Atwv  Giiiifi,  Dttlidlli  AOd  Mftaii  •  ^  t  r^ » u  i>Nr  a/»  f ui,  ii  uj  l>,  ■.ud  Biona^  dttii^ 

Boytl  T«It«^  Tip«i<i7«  and  Bf  itt^  ftvoi  Ilia  iaittoiiia  FirrtwlM  of  Jolta  Oawlf  ^^Bcat,  Mil  UamK  Jl< 
•«a  Ji  C«^  u)d  ivibMv,  Kagtead^  all  6l  oar  a«a  ImpcinMkB,  aoow  of  mfMtk  af«  coidalniy  ««t  ««s 

Iw  AwimL  at  VI  f  aitaw  imibHihtTiMit 

8al««  B#aai4 1V4»«  9* 

■f*  KiUl  at  iBOdHaia  {ul«%  Aad  ta^itfaabdi  la  Oia  inarkti  tl  All  SilablldUMiit. 
fblTVti  Tlipttiift  Bnuieli  OMa^j  iad  Ni^i**'*  Vf  i>'Uka  Aislf  Ou|i«tlsCi  lamillaa)!^  «kai^ 

Sal  iiif  Via*  to* 

fKteat  IhptitTjr  larrnla  Oirpitt.-'OoL  vi*,  Buo;  an.t  ^^ai  window  iteit««,«i  Onia^Mft.'^ 

ai  110 fmr  pair;  "Tibltuid  naeo Ovff«ri»  lllt«Pi  snO  iiraafilfek  Eadt,  fiulor  i»mir  Uau,C«lrliaid^;  alM^l^a 
te^M.  WbU9cad€lii4kOuiloiilltSika&«ta««t<^ 

BZmJkJK  AlTDBSSOir, 

K«l^-*]!«|ii%lmci^i%CI»taiMbBilMtDial«i,«sid]|i9^  tl^fkAdvai^a 

0M  or  ifc«  raan €tt|M>74mci«id  rTptwlvb^fin  h  rofvfftM)  to  <al  a»l  liy  CUtiKit^  oa  Qiiliaii^  lUMit  Wla««a  SkadMf 


1 


3^ 
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i^^^ 


(a  story  of  things  actual  and  possible. 

tr      ■"  WC    SMAK    THAT    WC    SO    KNOW,     AND    TESTIFY    THAT    WE    HAVE    tCStt." 

•le  ?ol.  Iim9,  Cl«tl,  478  pages,  Plriee  $l.», 

TtiB  \aoDA9t  the  most  thriUlof  ud  InteDWly  intercsUng  Btories  of 

*  SOUTHERN  LIFE  AND  MANNERS, 

«hiA  bm  «ainated  from  tte  AmttflMR  Prera. 

Wo  one  who  enjoys  m  exqaWUfc^  told  SI017,  sttU  less  vaj  AnU-iUTery  maa  or  iroio«n,  viU  negtabt  ifeie  oppor^ 

fuitar  t»  read  thte  wondoffol  book.    The  relations  of  Hester  aad  Sbivo,  as  sanctioh bd  bt  law,  aad  the  preoltaBl 
.  woramgB  of  the  Systein,  under  the  ooatrol  of  those  who  would  be  humane,  it  eircumstanoes  and  the  laws  pendttod, 
'  BTO  flMot  mphieaUy  depleted  la  this  hou^,    ^9  tho  fftder  prooeeds,  it  beeomes  evident  that  the  authorees  ftneiw  «f 
■  mhiU  9kt  qfirmsy  end  *'  te9Ml§M  0/  that  sh»  luu  seen:* 
I  Kewspaper  commendatiottB  have  been  literally  exhausted  upon  iu    The  fello-wing  are  a  few  only  ooft  of  ikm 

^^lipgadredslbat  mlftit  )pe  prodnoed,  equiUy  lkfk>mlde. 

.     The  story  seemed  starling  by  lorksi  Th«w  wss  a  wiry  edge  to  the  etyie  IwUcaUBg  ab  n«nif  cUaed  ^ujL  :BBt 
I  ««a  thle  Tery  soon  wore  oit  The  iniiid  of  the  writer  limbored  out  aud  mellowed  aslt  moved  tfong.   There  begcaio 

#  ^  ^*^  '^  of  the  true  metal  aod  flwhes  of  th^  true  ire^,   IVesentiy  the  story  wsa  all  aliye  .and  gl«rUlg«   U  9^mA 
i'Vm  •«#  sJ^HUfaleB,  made  us  ^iget  our  tasks,  almost  forget  our  dinner,  and  rushed  on  with  tv  flke»^hirfwad» 

ttU  tile  more  than  four  hundred  and  flAy  pages  were  finished.    Whoever  may  have  been  its  auihor,  it  is  a  great  book. 
Thoasmdawili  read  it  and  be  thrilled  bylt,  and  bless  God  for  sending  another  sodh  pei^  amongst  O.-^ftetflted 
I     Chruttan  Mirrf. 

. «: .       We  have  r^ad  thi)i*Jbook  with  inteoee  inlerast.    The  exQltiag  su)i|ect  «ipoa  irhkh*  It  bears,  Is  eiioi||h  toiarress 

\ih«  ^itfeentlon.    But  the  extraordinarr  literary  abUlty  whioh  is  displayed— the  compUcaUd  and  woU-construoted  plot 

•  ef  the  story— the  beautiful  descriptions  of  scenery— the  well-drawn  obaracters— the  suoof  blows  whieh.  ate  dMlt 

r.     against  the  fnlustiee  and  wrongs  of  SUvery,  wUI  chain  the  attention  of  the  reader,*  unttrhe  fiss  fished  fhdllM 

page.>~^ac^•£ra«en  Journal  A  Cottrier. 

in'<.  ]d^ltoiB0«e'Of-Oleiat«t«Mitleoneof  tfeebestoftheantl-slavirynovcas.  it  !•  a  remarkable  book  In  more 
than  one  partlcnlar.  First,  for  the  sustained  vigor  and  easy  flow  of  its  style ;  secondly,  for  the  intimate  knowiedge 
tt  betrays  of  all  the  phases  of  Sonthem  lift ;  and  thirdly,  for  the  moderation  of  Its  tone,  and  the  kfmUr*  OrKHtn 
aad  phUantliropic  spirit  that  pervades  it.— Portland  Transcript. 

Tkf  olmsM|B9«r  Idi  Vtsf  i^ooe  sp  tgttfntte^Qy  ex<|«tttte,  So  tnte  te  IttelT aiftqtfho^t  tVB  tOEmw^ne  thai 
00  enliMy  wuellft  Urujto  our  InterteteH  and  ev«n  affeotlonate  sympathy,  that  wc  soon  eah  hardly  riban^e  Ae  le  not 
«ne  of  our  most  Intimate  aequalntanoes  rather  than  an  Ideal  creation  ef  another's  brain.— Jfesfen  Atlas. 

: ..  .'  .Qb  ten  ellbota  of  Sl^veiy  are  treated  of  rather  ineldentaUy  than  direotly,  and  ftlwirrs  without  bittemees.  We 
do  not  know  why  the  book  should  not  be  read  with  s  atUftction  at  the  Bonth,  as  a  forcible  repreeentation  ofjeeal 
oustoms  aod  sceoeiy.  •  •  *  *         The  ipeelmeno  of  aegro  dlalogne  are  rtfadived  vtth.  Mwle 

spirit,  and  were  evidently  obtained  from  personal  observation  at  the  South.— ZVsv-ybrX:  Tribune* 

It  is,  wfthout  exsggeratkm,  one  of  the  moet  poweti'ia  works  of  fletieft  thai  have  yet  emsaiatod  Ctom  an  Amo- 
rioan  pen.-^V  Y  Commercial  Advertiser.  , 

Ida  May  will  be  wideW  read  as  a  tale  of  unusual  power.  It  is  rare  that  a  single  obsraoter  is  so  skilfaliy  drawn 
as  hot  A  from  whoia  tHe  book  is  ciamed-«  beaoUfiil  iAsai  of  the  psJUesit,  geAne^lMl  iMTotd  w<Htttui,  yet  fUthftil  in 
Qvery  respect  to  homan  impulses  and  our  common  nn,tiBn.^Chieafo  Vailp  Jovrnat 

Whoever  Mary  Langdon  is,  we  are  euro  she  is  destined  for  wide  renown.  We  are  aafe  in  the  prediction  that 
Chia  book  will  ^ve  an  enormous  ciroulation,  such  as  those  books  merit  whieh  appeal  directly  to  the  de^ptvt.  feelings 
eommon  to  humanity. — Aurora  of  the  VaHrft.  ' 

,       .     .  .Single  copies  will  M  ggnt  by  mitil,  free  of  postage,  on  the  recaipt  of  $1.35. 

^  '    PHILLIPS,  SAMPSOlit  it  CO., 

BOSrOJRTv 


•^hte  ^^PhoMitand  Agents  WatUeit. 


L_^ 


Sewing   Maetlaes! !i 


Thb  aU«Btioii  of  the  public  is  retpectfally  ,  invited  to  tbe  eupulb  Sxwiicg 
cfferefl  for  tile  at  Uie 

OFFICE  Of  TtK  AVEaV  SEWiNfi  ItMCHmE  COMPANY. 

Ik  km  hMn  oar  aim  to  adapt  our  Maebin«t  to  tke  pntiaidar  uees  for  whidi  w« 
tham.  Tlia  saperiority  of  our  Machines,  built  with  this  view,  will  be  readilj  appreciate  ly 
tliflaa  who  have  bought  other  machines  warranted  to  do  all  kinds  of  work.  We  baye  qwrcd  as 
pains  or  expense  to  improve  our  Machines  and  render  them  perfect 

We  now  offer,  to  those  in  want  of  Sewing  Machines,  a  full  assortment  of  all  Tarietiea 

TIE  rW0  lEESLB  ■AeillE, 


tha  Patent  of  which  has  recently  been  purchased  by  the  French  GovennMnt^  and  ia  < 
ainploycd  l>y  them  i&  the  manafactnre  of  Army  and  NaTy  clothing.  Hiia  ifo<^ht»>f  reevrad  tbt 
#lnil9refllClllllih>mthe€Sonimittee  of  theNewTork  Crystal  Palace,  on  aoeoqat  of  tbe  fiasl 
itoeiifth  and  beauty  ef  its  stiteh. 

Of  SHUTTLE  MAOHDIEB  we  have  several  khid%  built  with  particolax^eference  toan^lidlj 
a9d  fMiUty  of  operation. 

Our  Ha  1.  ia  a  large  and  very  strong  machine^  adapted  to  Heavy  Leatber  work;  sad  is  BMk 
eileiBedby 

SABDLBBS,  HAHnBIS  KAXXB8,  BOOT  AVD  SHOE  nTTXRS,  *e. 

Ha  2  if  a  mediom  aiie  for  Tailors  and  PamiUea.    It  work*  with  e^ual  liasilitf  m  tkwk  aid 
tkbi  fabrics^  and  cannot  fall  to  give  perfect  aatisfkotion. 

We  Imve  other  styles  fitted  lexpressfy  for  ptitienlar  i 


Price  of  Machines  from  $40  to  $10a 

AH  who  want  Sewing  Machines  will  find  it  fer  their  interest  to  call  at  the 

OFFICE  OF  THE  AVERT  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

.T«.  351  JIJEO.«l»1f*.f'i*, 

JtK.  c  moi.  Opposite  tiie  Pork,  ..^  NEW-YORK. 


X  &  O.  nSOHER 

FREKCH  .GRAND  ACTIOST 

miiKFIifiO-FORm  WM  nTMT  TUNABLE  RIEDB. 

MANUFACTOBT  AND  WAIUEROOH, 

Hos.  243,  245,  247  ft  249  West  28th  Street, 

Between  Oth  and  lOth  AwBQM,  9rSW*«TO&3K 


J.  a  C.  PBCHER'S  PIAKO^FORTES  havA  the  Tube,  (which  is  Bupported  on  centies,)  the 
tjBTALUO  Plates,  the  REVKBfiED  Bbidgx,  and  all  inodern  ImprovementB;  and  iov  finnnm,  dura- 
Mtjf^  aad  kxcpoia  in  Tum,  are  unsurpasaed.  They  are  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  noaterials— 
hAer  their  oim  iinniediate  snperyision,  and  warranted  to  atand  anj  climate. 

JV.  ^, — TianfhForieM  Repaired^  Tuned,  and  taJcm  in  Bxchange,  Oct 

aLGRICULTURAL   WAEEHOUSE^ 

AWABBBD  FIRST  PREMIVM 

BY    THB 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 
In  1846-1848-1849-1850-1852  and  1853, 
103  FRONT  STREET,  N.  Y. 

JUL/  UBUS  may  be  fbiud  a  eomplete  aasortment  «f  Agrienl  tvral  Implementai  embradng  all  the  nev  and  moat 
T  T     appn>Ted  etyles.    Ploughs,  of  eitrf  deeeiiptioo,  among  -which  are 

^' MOORE'S   OELEBRATEn   IPREMtUM/' 

*Sa»i.b,*'  ^Pbacocjc,"  Hall'8  8nvL  axo  BAa-fBABa,  **MiiceB,  Hobton  Jc  Oo'b/'  '*I>iamohd  Pattibx, 
*OaieTBa  Dbauvht.*'  Ao,  Ice. 

STRAW  CUTTERS,— Patent SeifShaipeBiiifSliaw Ovtten,tfaa  b«M  artieie  in  oie;  a]ao**HofBf'i,'>  xSitt- 
ilalr^"  Gieene'i,''  and  a  Tarlcty  of  other  Cutten  u  general  qm. 

'  0«na  flheUer*,  Faantag  BlUli,  Hoim  Poveis  nneAlBg  VaeUnee)  Con  and  Oob  Milla,  Rakae,  Hmb,  Shoreli, 
lpadea»  Hay  forke,  Haanre  F^ka,  Jce^  Ae., 

Ovaao^  99m%  Durr,  PLAarsm,  Surxa  PROspBATa  or  Lims,  4e. 

Coppciv  Biaaa  and  Iron  WlreaoUL 

An  ar  tfbiob  wlU  be  irairaated  to  be  of  the  haat  qnatt^  and  ioM  at  the  toviit  pneaa. 

^ JOMJr  JaOOME^  198  WroHt  SttreeU 

KANHATTAX   LIFE  INSUBAirCE  COMFANT, 

CABU  VAPlTAh  AND  ACCUMULATION^  MOO^COO. 

^)M,060  PEPOSTTBD  WITH  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  8T ATX  FOR  THB  SEOVRTrY  OFALLPOLICT 
HOLDERS. 

;>ro  rata  ahare  of  the  diTidenda.  The  rates  and 
_ ;  seeore,  beJ'^ud  eontingsncy,  the  ol^act  foe  wUoil 
)  Widow  aad  Orpbab. 

N.  D.  MOEGAK,  FrstUera 
C  T.  WsMPLB,  Stcretarv, 

Abbax  Dv  Rois,  M J).,  Medical  Exvnmery  attenda  at  the  oflke  dally,  from  3^8  odeek  P.M. 
Proapeeinaea'  to  be  bad  at  the  o0oe,  gratia. 

Igency  for  the  Piircliase  and  Sale  %(  IiiproTed  Breeds  of  Aniinalss 

CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE,  POULTRY,  &c., 

p«r«iiaaed  to  order  and  eanfhny  ahtpped  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  ftv  vhJch  a  reasonable  ocinBilasio&  wtt ' 
be^batged.  The  foUowtag  Stock  can  be  ftinished,  tIz.  : 

TheroURb-bred  Short  Horn  and  Grade  Cattle,       Theroogh-bred  Aldemey  Cattle^ 
Bo.        Ayisbire  Cattle,  Do.       Deroaa      do. 

Do.        Soath  Down  Sheep,  Do.      OotswoldtOBlbrdshlTOerLeleesker  Sheep, 

Swine  and  PoidtiTf  very  fkie,  of  dUhnnt  breeds.    Also,  fine,  weU-brokcm  Deroa  Woifclng  Oxen. 
All  letteie  pcat-patd  will  be  prooptly  attended  to.   Addzeas, 

AARON   OLEMSNTj 
Teb.  M  tt  Sotttli  Street,  siNiTe  9tli  Street,  PliUAdel|ilila 


Penona  Inanring  with  this  Gonpany,  wlU  be  entiUed  to  their  pro 
prtacjplea  ad«'»ted  have  stood  l^  test  o(  ezpertstoce,  and  mast  se 
Life  aaunece  li  efheted,— 4huaediate  and  pennaaent  aid  to  the  Win 


To  Fork  aiid  M  Bntehers,  PriTate  Families  &  (MiM 

IMPROVED  SAUSASE  OR  PK  MEAT  6VTTER  FOR 


Ibia  celebrated  MacLioe  is  warrantod,  with  proper  care  a&d  um,  to  eaC  or  adnee  4  lbs.  of  line  meal  pa^m 
-«r  MO  Ibe.  per  hour.'BoC  UaMe  t^  got  out  of  repelr*  *nd  easily  opetaied  by  a  email  bojr.  The  iliniBiifi  «C 
etnietioB  a&d  the  eaee  wltb  wbtch  every  part  eubjeet  to  wear  may  be  reptaeed,  aerre  to  reeemmcDd  itti  m 
dmapeit  and  moetperflMCmafOitfae  ever  favenied.  Beiaf  made  eMlrelyorim,  (with  one  or  two  esaepcioM)vm 
It  more  dorable  than  tbooe  nanally  bumIo  of  wood,  and  maeh  eaatar  k^  eweet  and  dean,  and  no  warpinf  er  i 
lac  when  neeeflmrily  need,  ae  le  the  eaee  with  olhenL 

P.  B.-^)oe  great  objection  to  MeatOiilien  le  that  the  knireaare  atatienary.  la  o«r  maehiao  the  d^eettam 
viated,  ae  tbe  iuiivee  can  be  taken  out^cleanad  and  pot  baakin  a  minute.  Xhe  maehiae  ia  ngeiaud  tot  et"^ 
«r  eoaree  meat  by  putting  in  more  or  Uaa  knlTee. 

It  is  warranted  to  oat  Baasage  or  Pie  Meat  eqaal  to  any  maehiae  In  Che  oovBinri  both  aa  regarda  qaanHty 
icy.   Also,  warranted  to  cot  lire  tiana.the  amo«nt,aad  ofabetter  qoaUty  than  any  entter  at  the  p«to»-4. 
aempltwued,  more  diurabla,  rwivlriiig  leae  power  to  operate  It  than  an/  aimllar  Invention  of  the  aaa. 

The  Maryland  State  A|riculinrai  Pair,  and  the  Maryland  Mechanics'  Inetltnte,  awarded  this  Machine  a  tna 
nraminm  In  the  years  18S1, 185t,  and  16«3 ;  and  eoconinms  of  the  like  flattering  chaiaetar  from  dlacrhnloaling  J 
haTO,  on  aU  oceoaloas  of  competition,  CsTwed  tUs  uaeAd  artldei    Retail  priee,  |SJa 

A  Arat-rate  aitido  of  Sausage  Staflbr  ar  Illler  retail  from  $4»  $4  M^  $S,  M«i 

N.  B.— Agricttltonl  Implement  Makers  and  Venders,  Hardware  Merchants  and  others,  woald  do 
■aehine  on  mle,  owing  to  Ita  popularity,  a^  tbe  UbenI  dfeooaaU  made  to  the  ftada^  The  artlelato 
peaaeesion  o'  every  ftrmer  and  private  nmily.  We  have  In  atore  and  laady  fbr  haeeason,  aho«t  S 
which  we  soUeit  buyers.  Wholesale  and  BaiaU. 

JStpt,  3  mo4,       F.  B.  DZDnSR  ft  BRO.,  Tfo.  97  N.  Paoa  Street,  Balttnum, 


THE  MUSICAL  WORLD  FOR  1855. 

TERMS,  -        nnrarihblj  in  advance,)      -        -        -        .        $5.oiL 

TWO  COPIES.         -        - -        .  5.00. 

.FIVE  COPIES. lO.OO. 

IHD.UCBKEHTS: 

H*^r^  eheicc  ef  two  «r  the  following  mualor^-portralia.  engBaved  on  steel,  neatly  mailed  on  a  wOlm,  flr  liiart  aa 
the  oomiBncBMEifT  or  a  GALLiar  or  Musical  Poutbaits  to  be  hung  around  erery  family  piaaoL 

1.  HENRI ETTE  80NTAG.  3.  WBBSB.  &  LISKT.  7.  mXOBMKt. 

SL  BIBTUOVEN.  4.  MENDEL880IIN.  6.  SCHUMANN.  t.  WALLlCiL 

Each  $3  Subscriber,  on  mallteg  his  ■absertpllew,  will  pleaaeto  amte  what  two  partraltB  be  ctwoaiW-  lb  divdb  «i^ 
scribets^  and  to  all  persaaa  anhacriMngtarough  Mi^nta,  we«hre  tha  ahalee  of  bat  one  portrait. 

II.—Frush  M  tiic— Tonr  ptges  erery  week— which  can  be  detaAed  frten  the  readioc  matter,  is  paged  snmate^, 
aad  can  be  bound  at  the  end  of  the  Tolnme,  fonning  a  choice  mlscellaneoas  collection. 

III.— iNarauonrrTB  MvaioAL  RgADtira. 

IV.— BifTBnTiKiirn  OtimAL  BaiMnc. 


UflBABBtmBS  waUB,  JBdltar  tad  FKipdite,  Si7  BimAwiv,  M«v-T«k. 


MAOHINISTS'  TOOLS,  AC. 
■  EBiDii  lAeillE  ttlPAIT. 

OF    MERIDEN,    CONN., 

Thiaa  aad  a  half  hours  tide  tUM  Now-Yoric,  via  New- York  and  New-UaTsa,  and  New-Haren  and  Hartford  Bai* 
road,  or  thirty  minutcfl  ride  from  New-naren  or  Hartrord,  Maauftclnrers  of 

liATHES^  HAND  Sk  POWER  PLAINERS^  PRESSES, 

N  And  all  other  kiiids  of  Mechanical  Toole. 

MILL  GEARING,  ^IIAFTING,  HANGEKS,  &c,  with  ample  facillUes  for  makiac  Ileavr  n*«Hw>« 
HYDRAULIC  AND  MINING  BIAOHINERY  made  to  order.  ^^'— ~« 

Farsam's  Patent  and  Improrod  Double>  Acting  Lia  and  Force  Tumpa,  Bingle-Acting  Lift  and  Forte  ?»■>■> 
and  Wrll  Pumps  of  aU  sisea,  and  arranged  fbr  every  purpoee  that  may  be  required.  £ach  and  etery  farandh  of  «« 
manufactaro  wv  guarantee  to  give  periect  salMketloB.    Any  Anther  Inftatmation  chectfolly  gtren. 

Addro^a,  HKBIDBir  XACHUnS  OOVPAHT,  We*  Xeziden,  Cm. 

New-York  UAjcc and  SUow  Hoi>iQ,  15  Gold  sireet,  oot.  of  Platl,  up  statrti,  New- York. 


\nm%  INVENTIONS,  m  drawings. 

[B.  BAILEY,  Agent  fte  the  procarlng  andiale  of  Patent  Rights  for  thi«  country,  Greet  Britain  and  the  OontisMC 

MXOHAHICAL  DBAWINGS. 

Medienieal  and  ArehitGetunl  Drawinga  ezecnted  in  all  kinds  of  Petapective,  with  dispatch  and  at  modecato 
L       OlBoe^TryonBoWfNo  S^oppodteCitjHan.  Uaj89*««l 

WRITING  TABLES  W  NEW  CONSTRUCfloF 

WALL1N«  k  IE9«iS8,  Ne.  2S2  Hiatli  ATene, 

BOW  manufietnring  and  offer  for  aale  a  new  article  In  the  ftaxnltnro  Hne,  combining  the  desk,  table  and  cbi^e 
fee  SBogrtUag  ererbefoce  oiwBd  to  the  pnbttei  beiBg»when  dosed  up,a  Itaogr  eentre  table^  and  when  op«nea» 
■sUoned  arm  chair,  with  dock  and  writing  materials  complete,  the  opening  or  dosing  of  which  requires  hot 
I  •eoond.  This  aniqae  piece  of  fumitore  most  soon  come  into  general  lue,  as  it  Is  well  adapted  te  the  parlor,  th* 
'^ff-mn,  library,  ofllee,  8diool*roomB,  ooari-roome,  eoonell  dttmbsrs,  legislative  haDs,  for  studentsi  fepertess^ 

TIm  examination  of  the  artlde  by  a  diseemhig  pablle  Is  partionlarly  solidted.   The  trade  sapplied. 

.  B.— Patent  right  seenred.  Jane,  Ij. 

FOR    SALE. 

MY  FARM,  upon  which  I  reside,  In  the  Gonnty  of  Prince  William,  adieiniog  the  town  of  Bientsiilie,  cos* 

«  about  450  ACRES,  and  dlsUnt  about  3|  miles  bom  the  Oraege  and  AlexandDrla  Railroad.    The  Soil  Is  of  •» 

kayrpTied  red  ft^e  stone,  in  a  line  state  of  cultivation,  a  portion  of  it  having  lately  had  an  application  of  fifty  bnshelB 
ef  lime  to  the  acre.  This  fhcm  has  upon  it  Timber  snlBelent  forlts  support,  is  vratered  by  the  streasm  of  Cedar  a&A 
■aty  Run,  contains  about  100  acres  of  the  finest  Meadow  land,  and  poonoiees  inexhaustible  beds  of  the  red  and  grey 
t—  stone  of  the  finest  quality ;  also  a  Oopper  mine  believed  to  be  valuable.  The  improvements  are  a  good  DWbLIv- 
IWQ  MOUSE,  Kitchen,  and  all  other  necessary  Out-Houses,  Including  Granaiy  and  lee-Honse ;  also  an  Apple  Orehaid,. 
vaaliering  about  176  young  treea,  and  a  Peaioh  Orehard,  of  about  75  young  trees  of  sdeot^  firnit,  besides  a  variety 
«r  «lber  improved  fruits.  The  locaiton  oftbe  Dwelling  Is  one  of  the  handaemest  and  healthiest  In  the  country.  The 
ptopoeed  Railroad  from  Brook's  Station,  on  tbe  Potomac  Road,  to  the  Junction  of  the  Grange  and  Manasett  Roads,  Ik 
s  ssipposed  wBl  mu  by  BreatsvtBe,  which,  when  made,  will  render  these  qusrrles  of  firee  stone,  ati  well  as  the  Copper 
■iae,  very  valuable.  Besides  the  inducements  this  property  presents  to  the  Agriculturalist  and  Capitalist,  t»  a  pei^ 
sen  wishing  to  combine  the  pursuits  of  a  profession  with  those  of  a  farmer,  this  fhzm,  from  itn  proximity  to  the 
Cevaty  Seat,  ofliars  peenllar  advaaUB^a.  The  form  will  admit  of  being  divided  into  lots  I  would  bo  willing  to  ex- 
ikSBige  it  for  property  in  Alex  an- )r  a  or  Washington  City. 
l)ee.»94  tf.  A.  NJOOZ,. 


PARKER    «ft.  BItOWNE,    MANUFACTURERS, 

Nm.  20  and  22  COMMBRCB  STRBBT. 

Aug.  1  yr.)  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.        {Btwen  Bedford  end  BUecker  8ts„  NBW  TOMU 

S.  K.   PAEKHUKST'S 

PATENT  BURRINC  HIACHINES. 

i" 

The  subserlber,  who  Is  Iho  Itftentorof  the  BURntNO  MAOBIHSB  "^^^  •^  «*aslMd  «» 
0Mfllnfl:  Machines,  Informs 

WOOLLEH  AHD  OOTTOH  XAirUFACIUSEBS 

tkstbehaafatereused  facOitieefbr  manufbetorlng  suptrtcr  B«riag  MaoWoes.  and  likewise  for  Second  RrsskefSL  la 
tri^t^to  whlen,  manuftctnrers  who  prsler  the  metal  cylinder,  Invented  by  7.  h.  Tuttle,  maj.b^  sapplied  uttb 
Am  at  ibort  notlee. 

Tbe  subscriber  is  giving  his  persoual  attention  to  the  mannfketure  of  the«e  Vaefaines,  which  he  ha«  mUt 
dase  heretofore. 

The  Isgal  ri^t  Ibr  bunding  ibese  Uatihlnes  is  In  the  subscriber. 

Orders  addisssed  to  Hatis  fc  RnvuLn,  No.  90  Beavtr  Street,  will  meet  with  prompt  sttentioa. 

8.  B.  PARKHURBt. 
(few  York,  Januaiy  IT,  1864.  M^IT 


SUPER  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  MANBRE. 


Has  the  pleasuie  of  announcing  to  his  fonner  patrons  and  other  fimners  who  may  ^M^iflSi  t^ 
improve  their  Soils,  that  he  has  during  the  past  year  succeeded  in  manufacturing  firona  Ar 
Gas  Works  around  the  dty,  a  superior  quality  of  Sulphate  of  "Ammonia,"  in  large  <iii«iiti- 
tiM»  and  he  is  noir  prepared  to  furnish 

C.  B.  De  Burg's  Saper  Phosphate  of  Lime, 

highly  charged  with  ^Ammonia,"  which,  from  experiments  made  by  scrupulous  expcriiBCB> 
tors,  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  valuable  element  in  all  kinds  of  Oiiganic  and  Artf- 
fioial  Fertilizers.  Public  State  Agricultural  Societies,  and  distinguished  Farmers  tried  maiij 
experiments  the  past  season  with  his  preparation  side  by  side  of  Peruyian  Guano  and  other 
concentrated  Manures,  with  unirersal  success— detailed  accounts  of  these  will  shortly  be 
placed  before  the  public  for  examination.  The  proprietor  is  working  for  fiiture  and  lasfeia^ 
reputation,  and  begs  to  assure  his  firiands  that  hs  will  spsrs  no  pains  or  eilbrts  to  make  every 
package  of  "  Super  Phosphate^'  bearing  his  name,  just  what  it  purports  to  be. 

To  avoid  imposition  or  deception  being  practised,  henceforth  all  packages  will  be  distincdj 
marked,  "  C.  B.  De  Burg's  No.  1,  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime.** 
'  Pamphlets,  with  instructions  for  use,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 


Feb     U, 


C.  B.  De  Bueg,  Sole  Propbietor, 

WTTiTJAUHBOTflH,  IflHO  IBLAXD, 


J.  C.  FOLSOIM, 


MANUPACrDBXB  OF 


MBLomova* 

(OARHARTS  PATENT,) 

FROM  4  TO  6  OCTAVES,  ROSEWOOD  CASES, 
2S«  WaaliiBgtoii  St., 


la  poial  of  flnwh,  or  ton^ta^^^  lUtodtontaynatgnmiiMd  \j  thote  of  any  oUwr  I 

Mr.  F.  »lM  manulketiiivi  Ctafl  UJSLOVEOV  OMAll^OhaNaof,  with  two  oe  threo  mU  of  Rubs,  waA  «  P«ww- 


fill  Bub  Bam  Uiat  eooplw  nndor  ttie  keys,  making  U  ooiiToiiloat  for  tboae  who  are  not  aoqwalnnwl  wiA  Aot  t 
Tkma  Otgum  aro  oMie  of  tho  b«t  iDaliriala-vpoo  a  priocfplo  eadretar  now^tba  BoUowt  beiaf  of  liidiaKabfeor, 
•ad  of  the  Caebait  Patbiit,  and  ara  not  liable  to  get  oat  of  ordor.    The  tone  b  round  and  taUf  aad  niraaCed  to 
giro  iatlaf aetton. 
Prices  of  Melodeona,  •  from  |45  to  |1C5.  |  PHcee  of  Orgafts,     .     from  $150  to  |225. 

J.  C.  FOLSOM,  286  Washinotok  St.,  Boeroii. 

riK^  liTin;  ID  m  iM  IK  IF  irmnit  utiimi 


CF.  Jl.  F^tUTJUa, 


LtrT  Aiu  FoR<?g  FuAiff,  cif  rwll  Aixi*,  adapld  for  tfvcfjr  vktvat^DD  «bfr«  Iv:,  ^    ' 

Jlrom  tbeit  rmpUi  roniiructWn  for  repilr*  ■!■!  «lX!lmi^i;iDtl«  criiublDcd  w 

prqgiw,  Is  mpertor  to  sv^-rjr  wider  f'.>nu  of  Pump  Uial  b*i  y«t  rT*f  t**Q  ^Wi^^uctvct  lor  b\\fn,i}thrii^,  Kioaai  V 
WatPT  StatiDDu,  Tanji«Tip^  Ptu^VL^Ha^  PikpH-r  Mflla,  SLeimUiatKi  J$b|p!«.  Wntisr  Boatis  PuEnpiri;  AIciiimiip?*^  9ai 


prqgiw,  Is  mpertor  to  sv^-rjr  wider  f'.>nu  of  Pump  Uial  b*i  y«t  rT*f  t**Q  ^Wi^^uctvct  br  Ti\fn,i}tkv^,  Hlx 
WatPT  Stationy,  Tanji«Tip^  Ptu^VL^Ha^  PikpH-r  Mflla,  SLeimUiatKi  J$bj|>!«.  Wntisr  Boatis  PuEnpiri;  AIoiimiip?! 
Fire  EDaifnt::^.  iti:  ,  &(!- ;  Clttom  ami  WeH  Poinpii  \    fToWfl  P*tin*pii;  W»l<rf  Wh«l*;  L*atH*t  Ifofc  ;  Bof* 
Wrmi^ht,  Cut,  an^t  Cttpiptrr  Pipo^i  CxiT  Ijtatf  ForHTAiMif  oT  rvlciiu  ffiei  and  pMtam*,  aad  tM,  u(i]«r  IlidfiA* 
ftlaehijiorj. 
Any  I  ihcr  mforoi&f^uii  •buinrulh-  Eir^ii,  a&d  a  fuH  sil«raQ;(>o  iflTOn  t4  gfr^i^  pcrffd  a4ti»^tk>a      Addraa,  0*1, 


I;-  WHEELER 4 WlMMANUFACfORING COMPANY'S  "'^ 

.      SEWING  MACHINE, 

jpA.nriJFACTVRED    AT    WATEBTOWN,    CONff^ 

']      OFHOE,  265  BROADWAY,  NEW-TORE.     : 


a>' 


w   tl   2 


H  g  s 


e<^       i«  ^.       W^^V^  _r< 


s     ),L\  Y     I  s  r  s 

ft      .^HIb^     I  11,. 


a 


¥ii6«e  ICacmoM  hftve  b«^  ui  ftuooMsfal  op«r»tm,  in  tbft  luuicbi  of  iwuiuftMstttFers  and 
flmiliett  for  the  past  two' yean,  and  in  every  case  have  given  universal  satiaftction.  Tie 
Proprietors  are  now  prepared  to  offer  them  to  the  public,  with  that  increased  confidence  jbi 
tfceir  merits  which  the  ludted  testimony  of  their  numerous  Customers  has  streofthened  atf 
QOnfirmed.  1 

These  Machines  are  entirely  different  from  any  other,  the  principles  on  which  th# 
av$  made  being  esselunoelif  our  own. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  Machine  over  any  others  are  the  lUtowiag  :^— 

1.  The  simplicity  of  its  construction,  and  the  ease  with  whieb  it  can  be  kept  in  the  moit 
pfrfoct  order.  1 

2.  The  perfect  manii^  with  which  the.  operator  iB  enabled  to  stitch  and  sew  the  variofi 
kinds  of  workf  ttom  the  finest  linen  to  the  coarsest  doths.  ^* 

8.  li  partisdMr^oxosli  in  the  mfUktfi  wifli  mimk  work  tm  b*  eaeouted;  in  thjlt 
reapectil'lM'nietteL  '  ;.| 

4.  The  little  power  required  to  prop^  them,  enabling  even-  those  of  the  most  Mio||e 
eo^titnijon  to  «»e  them  wiUiout  injury  to  their  health.  [; 

.   We^ave  now-  manufhtiinring  a  larger  sized  Machine^  more  particularly  adapted  to 
gewinfc  of  leather,  canvas  bags,  and  the  heavier  lands  of  doths. 

An  examination  of  our  Machines  is  respectfully  solicited  at  our  Office,  266  Broadway. 


-»  -.^v"     .f --W  - 


II 


TBI  rrnKKVIlN  FAfiLOR  JtASiZm 

is  (leisigned  to  \)Q,  at  !t«  name  ImporU,  a  FamiJx  '^^  Tlreside  ComptnioA.  li 
was  originally  based  on  a  strong  persuaaioD  of  the  yalue  of  ao  eoli^teiied  «|id 
viituooa  homo  influence,  and  In  a  dekire  to  pnt  into  tbe  hands  of  the  vaiioiis 
members  of  the  family  group  a  description  of  reading  which  shall  be  at  onoe 
pure,  entertaining,  .instnictiT«,  and  elevatfog.  We  shall  wMj  and  labor,  cos- 
stantly  and  earnestly,  to  secnre  to  the  Magazine  a  jnst  claim  to  this  high  eh»- 
raeter.  And  many  of  the  best  writers  will  favor  ns  and  our  readen  by  adding 
their  contributions  to  enrich  ita  pigea.  Tkna,  through  thia  medium,  we  hope  to 
diffose  a  large  amount  of  useful  knowledge,  in  eonnection  with  the  incnlcstion 
of  Tirtuons  principles.  We  shall  aim  to  make  Hie  work  ao  attmeibe  in  dreas, 
manner,  and  matter,  that  itahaU  be  a  welcome  guest  and  an  agreeftUe  viator  to 
those  who  honor  it  with  their  patronage. 


THE  CUBISTIAN  PAELOB  UAQAS^JSE  wUI  be  issued  in  monthlj 
aumbers,  commencing  with  January.  Each  munber  will  contain  32  pages  of 
original  matter  and  choice  selections,  and  will  be  embellished  with  in  elegant 
8ieel  Engraving,  and  a  Colored  Flowjsr,  copied /rom  natore ;  and  alao  with  aa- 
perior  Wood  Cuts,  prepared  expressly  fot  this  work.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  beautiful  volume  will  be  completed  of  384  pages. 

It  will  be  seen  by  those  who  examine  the  work,  that  our  oljeot  la  not  to  : 
shoir  h9^  gveait4he  iinantity,  hat  how  exoeMoit  the  ^foaftty  we  ou  givo  to  o«r  ! 
subecrib^rs. 

Price,  Two  DloUara  a  yeiu:,  i^  advMoiv  .        •      . 

To  Clergymen  at  half  price. 

To  Clubs  of  not  less  than  twelve,  and  paying  in  advance,  One    Dollar  < 

and  Fifty  Cents.                                                                            '  \ 

In  all  cases  where  payment  is  delayed  six  months,  fifty  eeuli  will  be  added.  < 

Tjiftitnfrdk  this  offiee  win  be-pre-paid.  < 

.i.    |jcM^#t|i&iemeemiiik4iothewiB^  i 

All  orders,  letters,  and  communications  must  be  addreased  to  < 

E.  CAJftPfeOTER,  116  Waaaaa-street,  HewToik. 


1    M.  S.  Siiba«riheit  ait  taiitianefl  mi^wukt^  pigmMtti  lo 
ing  to  be  Agent  for  the  Magaane,  mdeaa  tiiat  person  bears  a  C< 
wi^in  wi  monthn  previona,  and  aignedbythe  pnbliaher. 

B.  cjJBPBirrBfi. 


<^<N/%^v»^wws^ww^^<r>^^v»n^^^^»»v»Ai%»vv\^fWv^^ 


^^^-c^^s^^-^ 


® 


[■HE  AMERm  NAMAL  PREACHER. 


Ikne  ffATDDNin  PfttACRCiu— Thti  TalQ^te  periodical,  now  ia  the  tw^'ntjr-ninldb^ 
MMr  of  its  iHiblkmtioA,  embddyiBgin  its  paet  and  preaent  volanes  many  <»f  tbebestr 
id  mo6i  eToNqaent  discourses  of  American  divines  of  different  EvangelicaJ  denomi- 
itaons,  is  alill  imder  tke  editorial  supwvis^n  of  the  Key.  Eber  Carpenlier.  Mr.  Car- 
nater  10  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  ahd  has  been  an  able  anasuccessful  pastor 
>out  twenty  years.  He  brings  into  liis  sphere  of  labor  sound  views  in  theology, 
id  s^  disorinunatLpg  judgmenV-suoh  as  will  cpsimen^  iJiemflelvee  to  aU  who  love 
le  trutbs  of  the  gospel.  We  wish  him  large  success  in  this  responsible  field  ol 
kbor. — New  York  Evangelist. 

Tlie  Treather  has  maintained  a  high  standing  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  its. 
olniiies  ennbody  avast  number  of  abler  eloquent,  and  edif^inc  sermoDS. 

The  Preacher  aisus  to  give  seleot  discourses  upon  the  ^eat  themee  of  the  6o0pel> 
ifild  In  common  by  all  evangelical  denotpinations,  furmshed  by  ministers  of  tiiose. 
iiwttnX  denaminatooiis,  thus  forming  a  truly  National  and  a  truly  Catholic  pulpit. 
%B  Ibaok  Tolumes  have  passed  into  onr  standatd  religious  literature,  and  will  have 
C  permanent  value  y  and  its  new  issues  come  with  a  ^eshness  that  makes  them  ever 
velofioie.  Itis  amdium  through  which  ministers  of  various  denominations  may 
oaow  eaeh  other,' and  do  eaoh  otfasr  good.  It  4s  a  usefal  work  for  the  fitmily— es- 
peeially  for  home  preaching  oa  rainy  Sabbaths :  and  for  churches  left  destitute  of 
\ibm  miaislry.  WehopethaiMr*  CavpenterwiU  be  able  gready  to  anlarge  the  sphere 
of  its  influence.  His  name  will  be  a  suAcient  guarantee  of  the  diaracter  or  the 
irork.  The  Preacher  is  published  at  the  cheap  rate  of  one  dollar  per  onniun. — New 
Yenk  Indepeiutent, 

Thb  Amsricau  NatiomaXi  pRKA?u&a.  I^ew  Yotik.  116  Nassau-street. — ^We  have 
vMeatedly  ealled  attention  to  this  monthly,  becaase.  we  think  it  adapted  to  be  use- 
fplk  and  worthy  of  a  liberal  pa^tronage.  We  tuiderstand  that  all  the  previoue 
v^hunes,  twenty-eight  in  number,  can  be  obtained  ^t  the  low  price  of  $1  a  volume. 
Ho  lil»ary  is  complete  without  thenb  .  We  woukl  especially  recommend  to  eoiiere>^ 
ntlons  forming  linrariee,  and  indfviduals  who  are  intending  to  make  a  present  of 
Moks  to  their  paators,  to  purchase  the  entire  set.  A  more  acceptable  present  to 
them  cannot  be  made.  We  notice  witli  pk^asore  that  Rev.  E.  Carpenter,  the  present 
editor  and  proprietor  of  this  periodical,  Is  3><^^h3e  no  paint  to  increase  its  value,  by 
ebtainisg  the  ablest  and  ihost  approved  ^flot'ts  of  the  American  Pulpit.— J^^M^  York 
Christian  LnUUigeneer* 

Am.  National  Pbbachek. — ^Wc  tuke  pleasure  in  inviting  the  attention  of  our  four 

thoosand'^iiGrtteidefgtotlag  trdy  vw^diie  and  nationm  work.    We  trust  that  a 

larjp  proportion  of  them  have  long  been  patrons  of  the  work,  but  there  are  probably 

nakny  who  have  not ;  and  among  this  number,  we  doubt  not,  there  are  sc(h^  wno  would* 

aabecribe  iSor  it  at  once,  did  they  but  know  its  intrinsic  value.  It  is  under  the  patronage 

of  all  evangelical  denominations,  and  has  long  maintained  a  very  high  standing.    It 

•on||in^ii|iirM^:^igllt««ii4k€S  tiewcMaM^  hayidcjid .  panasns, 

vokif  of  thftm  among  fte  most  ab)e,  eloquem,  anS  eWying^iat  have  been  preadied  by 

.American  divines  during  the  last  thirty  years,— indeed,  we  scarcely  know  where  another 

work  of  the  same  size  could  be  found,  containing  an  equal  amount  of  sermonic  matter. 

'  ij^  has  llwa)»  been  ibly  jpaducted)  but  never  090%  so  than  ijif  ^prqri^.    M  t|e  i29flk "  f 

'  TjbamieomTaeiX)e»with.J|mnary,qns  is  £lfa(vorable  setfuion  te  f  il>  flribe.    A  few  eom-  " 

plete  setB  of  the  work  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices,  bv  early  applicatu>n  to  the 

prcqprktor,  UtAf- »  ^Wertpr,  Ut.!f«Ba^  ]»nS^ia^  Y^-^iimn  ^^^^porttr, 

iBoaUmt  Mass. 

ThefRMt  exmnae  of  MMrwand  fna/UDff^reqmvef  ppcwiplkiide  i» 

'"  jiemittancoB,  wMch  abQula  Uwaja  \>Qk  made  in  advanco.  Subscribers  in." . . 
ajrearB,  who  receive  billa,  are  reflpectfully  recpeeted  to  attend  to  H^ern 
Withont  delav.     The  twenty^ght  back  Volames,  are  kepi  conskantly 
onhand^aba  foil  setd  can  be. supplied.     Letters  maybe  addressed 
(poet  paid)  to  THE  AMERIOigW^  NATIONAL  PREACHER      . 

IM  Kassan^etreet,  New  York. 


>• 


.HUDSON  BIVSR  BAZLRP^D- 


WI NTBR     AHRANOEMBNT. 


On  mmI  after  MONDAY,  Not.  sotb.  tiM  Train*  wiB 
aarv«  Obambera  St.  Station,  aa  foUowo  :— 

Ibyrep  Trala,  7  A.  »L,  oaoMettaf  witli  Nirtlifni  and 
WaOMrnTratna. 

M aU  TMo.  9  A.JL,  13)iou«]i  Way  Traia,  1%  M. 

For  Povghkoepflie  Way  Paaaenger  TralDS  at  7  13  and 
MaOA.M. 

Iw  PoakakiU  at  S,  4  and  ft  90  P.  M. 


Par  Tarrytowa  at  1  and  8  P.  IC 

Tbo  Tarrytowa,  PeokakOl  asd 
atop  at  all  the  Way  SiatiaM. 

Paaaaatera  ukan  at  Ohaabera,  Oawil, 
idtkaiidSlatStrwBta. 

SUNDAY  MAIL  TRAIN  at 9  A.M., 
f<m  Altevy,  etopplBf  at  all  Way 


PHILADELPHIA,  WU.MIN8T0N  A  BALTIMO     RAILRIAIL 


?A88n«GSR  TRAINS  LRAVE  PBILAD>1LPBTA 
far  BALTIMORE  at  8.90.  A.M..  (18.45,  aul  S,  P.M.< 


■areftoJaDdll  P.M. 

^w  WILMINGTON  at  8.80,  A.  M.,  12.45,  8, 4.30,  add 

Vor  NEW  CASTLBat8.30,  A.M.,  lS.45,aiid  4.80  P.M. 
TRAINS  TOIL  PHItADELPBIA. 
^tawra  BALTIMORE  at  (aS%  Sxpreao,)  11,  A.M.^  5.30 


Leave  WILMINGTON  at  7^  1L18,  AJT,  1.1S^9« 
II  P.M. 
LaaTO  NRW  C  ABTLS  at  7 J»,  IOlIS,  AJL,  1  PJL 

BALTIMORE  AND  HAVRE  DB  GRAGB  . 
DATION  XRAIN. 

.LeaToa  RAVRB  DB  GRACE  at  8  A.  M. 
*LeaTaa  BALTIMORB  at  8  P.  M. 


B.  L.  8PAFF0ED,  QtMnX 


HARLEM  RAILROAD -INLAND  ROUTE. 


9n  and  altar  Monday,  Dec  U,  Bvndays  exeepcvd,  Uf 
'iUbflDiy  and  Troy, 
f  LBAYING  DIPOT  COR.  WHITE  *  CENHLE  BT8. 

Malt  Train  at  7J0  A.M.»«op|fa«  ci  WlBiama' •Bridge 
•M  Mail  Stations  North. 

Way  RxpreaB300  P.M.,  ktoppins  at  While  Plains,  Kew- 
«MK  Qrolon  VaUa,  and  auklooa  Nartli,  Binniiig  at 
i  Poor  Comera  with  Western  Rtilroad  Elpreas 
B,  arrirlrg  at  Albany  at  U  P.M. 

Paapragarp  may  alto  nroc^ri*  tlekeou  aad  bave  their 
hMgafe  ehecked  for  UUop^  BuiDtlo.  and  other  jdacea 
Waafe^and  Kotth  of  Albany,  at  the  Oompaay's  Ofleen, 
#amer  of  Bowery  and  Breomr  St.,  and  Fourth 
BMiat 


At.  and 


RBmRNlNG  TO  HMW-TOUL 

MaU  Train  learlnc  Chatham  Fov  Conera  at  8  AX^j 
aioMilngatall  MaB  ■•atfona  nba»e  WBHbmi^  fc<»at»-i 
riTinffatllew.Yetkatl2.4ftPJ|.  | 

LcaTing  Depot  Weatem  KaOroni,  ceraer  of  MaUBil 
LaaaaadDaanat. 

Szpraaa  Train,  leawaa  THvy-^t  OO  r  Jf  ^  tmA  MS^m 
9.46  P-M.,  itopplof  at  dial  ha  ai  Fov  Coraoa^  IMb^ 
Martindale,  BUIadale,  Copakc,  Miikriaa,  ATnffila>*^ 
•ale,  Deirar  PlafcM,  Boilli  Dc^^^r.  PK^no^e,  n*«^^ 
Towners,  Brewiier,  Crolon  FalN.  v.  iili«  FlAia«,api  W' 
liama*  Bridge.  Paaiengerahy  ii-isima  wUtD«^kti 
between  Orotoa  FaUt  and  WUUhttjia'  Bii<S|i««iliK4 
fhwi  ahfre  Orotan  FaBa.  Pi^^^p^^tm^vTMan  ^ 
FaUa  and  WOliaia^  Bridge  moi  ^   . .'     ~^ 

Icnrlng  Croton  Falta  at  8  P.M. 

Freight  for  Albany  receiyed  daUy,  until  4  PJL,  at  1 
Papal,  eoroir  of  Oantp»  nnd  White  ate. 

JOMN  P.  ELU«TT»  BI7FCMIHTKICBBBT. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

'       tuk  UodI  Mannfaeturing  Co.  ofVir  for  nlD  their  IMPROVED  FOUPRBTTB,  which  hm  new 
jl^em  yeitrt  In  thia  ootmiry . 

.  ^M^  m^f  artMerthai  ia  in  tba  niarliet  wbiab  oan  l>e  vaed  gmunUif  with  profit,  elllier  la  f 
MiaaneaqpeUania»baUt<i^  tor  ba»nyaa*  manta,  and,  abaee  aU,chea»  and  eoenaartoal.  ntai 
fiiAore  an  aiwe  W  OPfn*  and  4anH  U'to  oQBoaii^  gtiekti^  ffiaw  fiilar,  aaA  1  lfll4  benfiar,  Ihan  an^ 
^ esoeUa«tX(kr aU bindn oCgar^ cropa«p4 l»i*tigaii   ita iMBlta nre aematitaa aatentihlng 

Price,  81 -^O  per  barrel,  for  aaTcn  barrela  and  orer,  deUrcrad,  free  of  cartage,  to  any  railread  or  Teaaal 
iift8t  fM»«ln^'bafi«l;  BSJB Itotwo ban«to;-«M8 fbr  tlMe  b«mla,  and  8RM Ibr  ff^ 

A  pMBpblet  will  be  sant  to  any  cnqdier,  poac>p«ld.    Ad«ra«^ 

THE-IODI   MANUFACTTJiLlHG    CO, 


the  Met  # 


JLODI  MANUFjkCTVRnrCDPO. 


T4  OOVrmTIiAWDT  8TBBST,  Hew^Twk, 

WatcrAnm,  JWaaa.,  Oct.  18tt,  MBI. 


GiMTLBMKN  :— At  the  requcat  of  John  P.  Cnahing,  Raq ,  of  tbia  plnaa,!  bnm^ftr  lit 
«M8vey«ara,ptt«ebaaadlN«  yen  tiK>  bundled  barrala  or  rondrMte  par  anBonitWiiiebba  baa  naad  npen  biiciMn- 
etv«  and  ealebrated  garden  in  thia  town.    Be  giTea  it  altogether  the  pratoanee  atar  every  aaliaeinl  aaanmt.  igmm 


I  ADifgenlkeinsu,  vepy  reipeclfiillf,  yew  mtietDherila^i  ■ 


rpftfiA 


BLAKE'S  PATENT  FIRE  PROOF  PAINT. 


Ti%m  oriclMi  and  only  article  that  can  be  sold  without  inMnging  the  patent,  will  at  aM  timei  be  keolu  b«4h 
Ml  la  OU  and  in  Dt7  Fowder,  at  119  PfiABL  8TRXET,  by  the  Patentee.  "^ 

Tkm  F^ifeeni  has  just  been  decided  in  the  United  States  Oonrt  to  be  good  and  T&Ud. 

In  oooaaqveQce  of  this  deeiaion  throwing  the  entize  bnBineea  Sato  mj  hands,  I  shall  reiy  materially  ndnaa 
—^  I  can  manofocture  a  large  quantity  much  cheaper,  proportionally,  than  a  smaR  one.    All  inflriaffuv  irfll 

fWlL  BLAKE,  Patentee,  119  Pearl  Street,  Vew-Tevki 


B^ly. 


NEW     AGRICULTXJF^AL    WORK. 

RicuiiTURE,  ITS  EssBNTiALs  AND  N»N-EssENTiALS,  including  an  fJxamiDation  of  GuAMo,  and 
oilier  Manures ;  by  H.  N.  Fbyatt,  of  New-Jaraoy. 

Mb  weik,  besides  the  general  infbrmation  it  contahis,  will  belbond  a  Tilvable  guide  to  the  Wfttam,  Planter,  and 
-" — ""nrlM  fn.'^oftitiiig  out  t&e  ettenHals  «nd  non-eas«litia]s  to  be  furnished  to  t&elr  lands,    the  setsaOon  of  snei 
as  flie  son  wanU,  and  the  awlditg  of  such  10  it  does  not  want,  is  pointed  out  in  plain  terms,  and  wlU  entore 
^  tittle  and  money  to  all  who  follow  its  adtlde.    At  the  South,  where  exhausted  lands  require  s^ethtag 


»  fbmiity,  which  aa  yet  does  not  appear  to  imve  1>ecn  found,  this  Treatice  will  be  of  the  first  impoitaftee . 

eei,  the  tlUer  of  the  soil  in  eresy  section  cannot  but  be  benefited  by  a  perusal,  as  it  lifts  the  yeil  of  unosrtaiBty 
lehluMhilbeftosnTelopedttiesoieMeofAgriettllure.   Price,  in  paper,  85  cents. 

Ul  iwdwa  to  be  addressed  to  T.  L.  MAGAGNOS,  Publisher,  16  Beekman  Street,  New-Yorlc.  < 

"^  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers 


r  of  eteenwicll,)  by  J«C.JDARY. 
aepUl<^-ly. 


Sbb  Inventor,  after  thoroughly  testing  this  en^^e  pomp,  Ibc 
the  paat  two  yeaxa,  fbels  confideat  that  it  la  not  equattld  by  ai^ 
thing  new  in  market,  in  the  way  of  raising  or  foroi^g  water:  Ite  . 
motion  being  rutaiy,  tbeetream  is  constant,  irttlievt  the  aid  of  aa 
▲iR  vessel.  The  packing  is  self-adjusting,  very  durable,  and  caa- 
not  weU  get  out  ot  order. 

TtMse  pumps  are  well  calculated  for  all  the  purposes  fbr  wMcb 
pamps  er  hydraats  may  be  used,  yix..  Factories,  Bteambeaitsv  tam- 
aeries,  Breweries,  Disiillflries,  Raihroads,  Water  Staaona,  Holali^ 
MJtoes,  Gazden  Engines,  Ice; 

Amoi^;  the  many  testimonials  given  of  this  pump,  Is  a  geM 
medal  awarded  at  the  last  greti  Pair  of  the  American  Instituted 

No.  lis  a  hoaee  or  weH  pump  and  domestio  Fire  XBclBe»'smi 
will  laise  from  90  to  30  gallons  per  minute. 

No.  fi  will  raise  100  g^lons  at  120  rerolutiotts. 

No.9i     «       SOO         **.     1^^        "• 

lfo.3      «       SOO         •*        m        •* 

The  quantity  raised  can  be  doubled,  bv  doublinc  the  reTota- 
Ueas.  These  maehines  are  manuiiaeturea  and  sold  by  the  sab- 
scrlbers  at  Brockport,  N.  Y. ;  also  in  this  dtj-,  48  Courtland  street, 

GARY  fc  BRAINBRB.  *" 


C.Q.SHEFFIELD, 

URBANA,  OHIO, 

FOR  THE 

■  -i  a 

Sale  of  Mechanical  and  A^oultnral  Machineiy, 

.      IN  THE  WESTERN  A^STD  SOUTH-WESTERN  STATES. 

JSM3.C3L  isTxolx  otlxox*  Z*  A  tented  .^LX^tlQloMr 

As  are  stiited  to  the  wants  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

A  busineae  residence  of  eixteeti  years  'id  the  WmxKRJc  States,  a  very  extended  acquaint auce  hn 
ail  of  tibe  principal  'Western  Oities^with  tbe  ajBsi&tancc  of  Tbaykul^q  Aoutifs  will  offer  to  B^stefP 
MamUaoiorera juid  Patentees  unusual  fficilities  through  this  Agency. 


.1  AtJrtflSD 


On  DooB  WuT  or  Bioaowat,  ^^F^  m  '         ^^V     oppoam  Si.  ftxaim 

KEW-  .  TOBK. 

teu  ▲(•ot  for  KLEIMV  PATENT  PRIMERS  AND  rAKnin>G)»  (or  Patsiit  Hxbbu  Gnu. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN  6UNS,  PISTOLS  AND  RIFLES. 

b  eoDftontly  nedrliif  from  manonictol'era  a  fan  auortnent  of  tfac  abore  aitldea,  together  witli  W< 
■ad  other  makrrt  of  Howie,  Camp,  9p<jrUmen'«  and  Pock<>t  Kmres;  Pow<|er  Plaski,  Shot  Pouches,  and  Mha; 
'    fpAftoaW  £ngttila  PeftuMicM  CtaiM.  cTroai  an  tiM  a^braiod  aaUnuBMdwiii'a  and  BIy'a  Patent  Gva  ~ 
irttog  (mplcmCDta,  Fiahiug  Tacklf ,  &c ;  Colt's  Paie&l  and  Deriuger'toalebratad  Pistola ;  Frcneh  Parlar ' 

it  foa  ^^ftoa»aa7«''  Patent  llewlTisff  apxt^nqieaUiii  Wfla%  aad  «»  «B  kiada  ef  ttpartiflC 

^«'  ii  f.#tlDt  tft  tny  low  pdN-a.  .           '  .,         n 

lar  Pronii-i  HUH  parUcalar  attention  gb»n  to  the  fllling  of  ordert.    Hw  1j  || 


M^orttng  (n 


IRON'  RAILIRf 

WORKS,  I 

'  Nos.  311 4;  313  Monroe  St, 


On>o«tl*tk«  ABtrin  WakiL 
SALB8  aOOlC, 

182  OKAHD  STBSIT. 

FiTe  doon  East  of  Bmadw^. 
arraBfeasenU  fbr  manaiaetiuiii^  cvecy  artde  iBfliA^fiM^ 


I  axtaeilTe  and  nntnrpaaied  arraBfenenU  tor  maiMuaetiufii^  cvecy  arade  mflMrBM^ 
r  to  the  pvbUe  and  dedara  thfoagbiMl  ttie  aoontry  Wt<^u«BT  and  C^arr  laow  EaaflM  af 
PL  gtatiera,  Doera;  PertaMe  bon  Bedaleada,  pitin  aad  DnaMaatal ;  CMba  aadCtaAtftr 


nia  Bvbaeribeta  baring  axtaeilTe  and  i 
flra  Aow  p  tpared  to  offcr  to  the  pvblle  an  . 

mmf  diaarlpckm;  Oratiaga,  8tatiera,  Doeca ;  PertaMe  bon  Bedaleada,  pltfn  a 

OhUdrea ;  Iron  Ckair>,  Setteea,  Waih  Standf ,  Flowir  and  Work  Stands,  UbtetUa  and  Bat  Btaada,  kx^  ^c;  mmm, 
Afliperior  aoallly  of  of  Iron  Varm  Pence,  aU  of  which  they  wlU  warrant  to  nrpasa  in  itrencth,  dnnMO^,  ^^mf^ 
daitan,  aad  cheapneM,  the  aaaaAictaTca  of  any  other  HnoM  la  their  Uat.    Otdcts  froai  orcay  aaotian  of  ika  Vtflai 
miaollMBkftiUy  taeolvad,  and  exaomod  with  the  maiott  diepateh. 
Janotf , Elf  T  Sc  ULT^BM^  ft  Cwa^dl  MU^mU  y>Y 

SUPER  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

FROM  THE 


OF  8TATEN  ISLAND. 

Tke  flabaeriber  begi  leaToto  tnftirm  the  farmera  and  Gardenera  who  hare  left  ordera  fior  tha  abeva  Maawre,  fteft 
kola  now  prepared  to  dellTer  the  lama,  either  from  the  VA  orka  on  Staten  laUod,  or  from  the  Depot  la  Nov  Torfc. 

Ottiar  parauos  rooaSrlac  aoppUea  of  thia  well  known  and  raMdMo  IhrtlUaer,  aia  reqoeatod  to  maka  appUeaidaB 
aoilr,  aa  the  demand  for  thla  laaaoo  will  be  laigo- 


AliFBBD  F.  KEMPf  Ho*  68  \ 


ANDRE    LEROY'S    NURSERIES 

A.  L.  bags  to  inform  bia  numerooa  friends  tbot  be  ia  now  prepared  to  execute  all  orden  lor 
ft9^  fiyergreens,  Shnibe,  stock,  d^c^  enCrusted  to* bis  care.  His  trees,  Ac,  are  Terf  ^t  tfcii 
year,  and  bis  coUeetion  Tery  complete.  Ordera  ahould  be  sent  at  once  so  as  t«  eecore  tbe  tt 
ferant  kindc  Tbe  beat  care  will  be  given  to  all  orders  as  usual.  The  Angers  Quinee  Stocks  b«r« 
BOt  succeeded  well  this  year,  and  are  scarce  and  bigb.  Orders  sbould,  aa  usual,  be  addreassd  to 
•ur  agent  in  New  York.  Ma.  Bossanqi,  188  Pxakl  Stexkt,  wbo  will  give  all  tbe  infonaatMn 
denred,  and  mail  on  Application,  free  of  cbarges»  a  detailed  copy  of  my  catalogue,  witb  priesa  io 
daflars  and  oentt.  Sul-Mot.  'S4L 


:      PORTRAITS.  > 

>,  ftom  a  long  ^d  steady  pracUee  In  the  art  oA  aa  weU  aa  hj  h«r  auecats  in,  pcrtraytng  npon  aanva* 
ZJFX^.|iZBSNB88  OR  POJRTBAZV  Oi*'^^ 

rc«l8  waiTMifcad  in  inyiling  thow  who  are  wanting  for  themsalTea  or  their  friends,  a  well-flnlahed  and  lasting 
isa.  to  eali  at  her  Rooms,  193  Blbboxbr  BraacT,  where  Speelmens  of  Art,  in  Tarions  stjlea  maj  be  tMn. 

MRS.  LILLT"  M,  SPSNOEBj 
9,tt  193  Bleecker  StrMt,  If.  V. 

■■■M  in  nmM  kd  abgais. 


T.  SAXn>S,  AOrESBIT, 

(BUCGnSOB  TO  M.  <K  NIOBOia.) 

ANUMO'lfRlR  OF  OHUROH  &  PARLOR  ORGANS, 

WABESOOini,  Ho.  9D  TEEHOHT  SXRBBT,  B08T0H, 

TVIiere  may  be  found  ft  great  variety  of  Instraments  of  superior  tone  and  finiah. 
Ttkeae  Organs  are  carefally  and  sabetantially  made^  and  tuned  in  the  equal  temperament^  «•&• 
[iMnily,'  aa  good  in  the  remote  as  in  the  common  key& 

Brery  Instrument  is  warranted  to  be  unsurpassed  in  quality  and  durability  by  any  in  Uie 
mariean  market,  and  for  purity,  beauty,  and  strength  of  tone  they  are  b^eted  to  be  unequalled. 

litftnimenta  for  Parlors,  from  $60  to  $100.    Instrumenta  for  Ciiurobee^  from  $125  to  $600.^ 

atpim 

A  M  AND  WATER  POWER  FOR  SALE. 

FOR  SALE. — A  Farm  with  extensive  Water  Power  Privilege,  togetber 
Hh  184  Aerea  of  Uod,  JlooaAod  about  two  and  a  half  milea  from.EUenTille,  in  Ulater  Co.,  on  tka 
M  of  the  Delaware  aod  Hndaon  Canal  About  on^third  of  the  land  ia  in  a  high  state  of  enlti- 
ition;  six  dwelling  faoufle^  will  aeoommodate  nine  families;  a  storey  with  sheds  adjoining;  ban 
ad  fldieds,  and  a  saw-mill ;  also,  a  nerer-fiullog  stream  of  water,  with  falls  sufficient  to  erect  aer- 
nl  oTer-shot  water  wheels,  all  of  whieh  is  conrenient  to  the. dwelling  and  the  road  leading  to 
ike  canal. 

For  farther  particulars  eaqutre  of  8.  OUTFER>  No.  886  Ninth  Street,  New-York:  G.  SAK- 
X>BD,  180  Mill  Street,  Po'keepsie,  or  of  the  Rroprietor  on  the  prenuses. 

tf JABffBS  M.  BAir^RD. 

MEXICAN    PHOSPHATIC    QUANO. 


A  permanent  manure  that  will  not  evaporate  in  the  atmosphere,  bum  the  oro]^  or  «z- 
lauai  the  soil  f^One  ton  of  this  PHOSPH ATIO  OU ANO,  ia  equal  to  <Af  €»  tone  of  Peruviaa 
ir  any  other  ammoniacal  Quano  on  exhausted  lands^  in  yielding  Wheats  Com,  Bye^  Oats,  or  othsr 
]h«iafl^  Clover,  Qrass,  dec 

Brief  at  ItHaU,  p^  T&n  of  200O  Ibi.  $40. 
"     for  6  Tons  "         88. 

Dealer!  rapplied  at  wholesale  from  cai^oeanow  arriting,  on  liberal  tenns.  Fidi  particvlan  <n 
ifffliofltion  to  the  subscriber. 

BTery  package  ia  branded  with  the  same  of  the  Sole  Agent  and  ia  goaraBtead. 
Apply  to  H.  N.  FRTATT,  Sole  AgOBt,  161  "Water  Street/^Hew-Tosk  O^f. 


T 


^ 


TUi  IW-YOfiK  HJCme  GiilDE,  VOL 

'ONE  OF  THE  UIWE8T  AND  CHEAPEST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  0.ll 


THE  GUIDf  U  dcToted  to  OommeroUl  Eak«rprlM,  tfee  Arte,  SelemoM,  Literatniv,  PoIIUcb*  t 
NawA.    BMh  »iuib«r  oomlaiM  •  «opl»M  ^vmm«S  of  the  Fortifn  ud  PonMlio  Nsvi.  UlKaiy  \ 
MtpondtiiM,  Bdltoriali,  Itc,  ko.,  at  well  u  a  neat  rviety  of  aieedlMieou  reMUaf,  whicik  b  tetotf 

v«T  beet  wrttan  of  the  day.    f  to  Ovi»b  la  ladaptndeat  in  PoUttea,  and  wtU  adroeale  8«eh  i 

toiV«bMilot«raatortlMwtetoUaioB,liiM|»eeUfear|i«tkaaadottt«aa.   The 
la  anlj 


The  7«ari7  ■nbw.ripaaa  w  I 


«aafciag  U  vaqeetiesaU/  the  aheapaat  TamUi  St^tfKptr  yvUlabed  te  the  TTnited  Stataa. 

When  dealred,  aabeerlptlona  for  Six  Montha  wiU  be  reeeired,  which  but  be  remitted  in  P.  O.  Staspa 

■  IPiSSTrBaiASTIll^S 

and  othaia  aie leapcetfuDy  feqiiaitarl  to  act aa  A— ktj tor  ftj^  lapar to whoaa  wig  baforwardedi 
fVee,  when  deifavd.  


fottowinf  Premlnn 


'  Aa  an  indneemeot  lor  peraoM  to  intareM  thcantelrea  to  oMaia  anbacrlbeia  for  the  IfercaiUiic  Giaie,  w*  c 

Dlnaiai and npon  the  _  _  _: _,_ 

.«therwiaey  If  ordered,  to  tha  addreca  of  tboae  entitled  to  tbam. 


[upon  the  receipt  of  the namoa  and  pay  in  advanety  we  wID  forwwd  then,  par « 


For  three  handr^l  anbaetiberi,  eaah, fIS  «|. 

Vor  two  hundred  and  ftfty  aubaaiibara,  wa  will  giTe  one  iplandid  fHia  Gald  Wntah,  (wna- 

ranted  for  titne,)  worth,  tSM 

For  two  Ifandred^one  elagant  Fine  Gold  Ladlea  do.,  Huntias  Caaai  worth,    -  9t  M. 

For  Qne  hundred  and  Olif,  one  elegant  Bimoelet,  (line  cddj  worth,      ....        Ji  OL 

For  one  httodrcd,  one  Gold  Veet  Cnain,  worth, SM. 

For  eeTenty-flTo  aabeeribere ,  one  Gold  Pen  and  Gold  Holder,  bandaoaDely  cQgraTed,  worth,  9D  M. 
For  Fifty,  one  do.  do.  do^  19  9^ 

For  Forty,  one  do.  do.  do.,  19  M. 

*For  Thirty,  one  do.  do.'  da.,  tilL 

For  Twenty,  one  Bank  Pen,  do.  ,  <V>-t  ^  *^ 

For  Fifteen,  one  Commercial  la  Double  Extcnsiuu  Holder,  worth, 3  Si. 

rar  Twelve,  oaa  Lady'a  do.  do.,  ....  s  OL 

#uc  Afama  ni»y,  ahonid  theyprefer  eaeb,  dedoet  25  per  crate  fbr  tbeir  Gocconlnlott  nnd  remit  us  tha  I 
«Thia  GOLD  PBN  and  GOLD  HOLDER,  is  the  LADIES*  BIZE,  and  ie  a  beautifU  azticle. 

All  the  aboTe  geoda  ahall  be  proeured  from  the  New  York  GoM  Pen  MaaolheiQrio^  Coaapnny,  ik»  i 
b«et  Gold  Pen  and  Pencil  Case  HannfacturerB  on  thli  Continent. 

'!^aaypeni0aieildii«aiiriVSDatl4AE^  roll  PlVf  VIARLT  BUBECRIPTIOKSTO  TQBGVlDB,aqr» 
of  the  IbMowlnr  choice  pnblleatiotxfl  wifl  be  eefit  b/retorfl  of  mail :—  ' 


by^iorfl  c 

H«Blin*0  0IIiL^  frtfiB  the  Diair  ol  a  PeneSter.  B 
FASHION  AND  FAMfNB.  By  Ann  8.  Stephnia.  Do.  VARA  ;  or,  THE  CHILD  OF  ABOPTKW.  Do.  n 
r. ..       F«Btll4»AVE8FBO|IFAMHr8P<mt»0lil».» 


RUTH  HALL.    By  Fanny 
—  ^AMI» 


MayBPlC&SONSAMDPLAQBS.  «rN.?,Wii^ia.  Da.  FERW  t4AV£8PBO|IFAiniraP<miV0UB.  • 
MABEL  GRANT' A  HIGHLAND  BTORV.  Do.  THE  PARISH  8U>&  With  UnatxattoniL  Do.  Mttta 
DOMEffnO  COOKKRT.  Aninvuhiablebook.-  Do.  TRC  SAY1K06  ANB  DOINGS  OF  iOtS.  PABtORnJ 
ANDOTHERBOFTHBFAMKLY.  Do.  AMBMGAN  HJBTORY.  Fnnn  17M  t*  I77A.  By  Prof,  a  Bavli.  i 
LIFE  OF  P.  T.  B ABNUM.  Written  by  UUfiBLr.  Do.  HX  OQUBTSBIP  AND  ITB  COttSlQDEBCBBB.  I 
Uenry  Wlkoff.  Do.  THE  LIFE  OF  UORACEGRfiEl^Y,  Editor  of  tno  Kew-Yorh  Tribune  By  J.  Partoa.  » 
AH  tbo  above  books  are  elegantly  bouul,  and  are  ranked  among  tbc  moet  popular  wotka  of  tbf  day. 
Any  Lady  or  Qentmaan  can  eeeure  one  nit  all  of  these  pciaee  by  a  moderaW  effort  on  bdialf  ofthe  Ciudf,  and  in 

they  are  north  trying  for.    Our  arrangements  are  ample  for  any  demand  for  the  above  preainjaa—^  lend  oaf 

•aanei^ 

.        CLVB8 

"•aa-be  adfmntegeoifly  firmed  In  every  village  and  city  of  the  Union,  and  a  large  number  of  fiaivenbeia  ohtatnedj 
thts  way.  Such  as  would  intprcAt  themselves  for  the  Guide,  can  be  well  rewarded,  aa  our  list  of  Presninma.  ab« 
will  show.  ' 

Who  would  desiro  an  excellent  Family  N«w»papor,  abould  at  onoe  avail  chemaelvea  of  che  Giiue,  the  price  bd| 
raueh  below  any  other  newapaper  pubUihcd. 

AGENTS  , 

Wanted  for  cvorV  cUv  town  and  viUaj<o  in  the  United  Statts  axd  Canndo,  B*»poii4lhle  puties  who  « iU  art  u  aj^ 
fer  the  GutoB,  will  pieaec  f^rniab  us  witti  their  names  for  publication. 

T0THKLADIE8  i 

We  would  partimilarly  appeal,  kaowini?  .the  effldeacy  of  .^eir  aervieee  vhau  miargeiically  d&reded.    By  Chcic  cm 

ration  our  subacription  lic>t  wotild  soon  outnumber  uny  paper'published  on  tills  continent,  and  to  gain  this  ^^fl 

At  all  timei!  strive  to  embody  in  tho  columus  of  tlie  Gnioa  tomethlns  not  only  to  pleaae  but  instruot  oorfMtl^M 

xona.    Our  subscription  price  being  so  low,  there  wLU  be  but  little  difficulty  in  iheir  procuring  for  na  cnongh  "^ 

'  bcrs  to  obtnJn'nny  of  the  Rich  Preminms  above  d«cr!b?d.  and  what  lady  would  rot  desire  a  handsome  Coio  WaW 

i<ocxBT«  Bracilit.  Pbm  and  Pkmcil  ! 

SPECIMEN  00?tf9  aent  FREE,  byaddieftainK  the  Editor,  poat-paJd.  J 

-     tW  AH  communicaUona  ahoold  be  addreaeed.  paat-paid,  io  «  W.  li.  Bl.AKfiKBY.  Bditor  and  PaVa<Jiffo{( 

•V^/'-Vc'''-  M.'rcantUf  Cni/tr,  No.  8  ?prupp  Street;  N.Y." 


NEW  BOOKS. 


159  FVI^TOjr  STREET,  JTEW^'YOnH, 

HAVE   IN   PRKSS: 
t. 
THE  PRACTrCAL  LAND  DRAINER— Being  a  TreaUae  on  Draining  Land,  in  wMch  the  mosi approve* 
•ystams  of  Dralnaffe  are  explained,  and  their  differences  and  comparative  merits  discussed ;  with  fall  Directions  for 
Che  Cutting  and  Making  of  Drains,  with  Remarks  upon  the  varioos  Materials  of  which  they  may^  be  composed. 
With  many  Itlnatrations.    By  B.  Mann,  Landscape  Qaxdener.    Price,  50  Cents. 

11. 
THE   PRACTICAL  FRUIT,  FLOWEI^,  AND  KITCHEN  QARDENER'3  CALENDAR. -By  Patrick 
N«ai.    Xdited  by  6.  Emertfm,  BL  D.,  Editor  of  '*  Johuon's  Farmer's  Xnoyclopedia."    With  Notes  and  Additions,  by 
S.  G.  Pardee,  Author  of  <«  Manna)  of  the  Strawberry  Onlture.'*    With  ttlnstretions.     Prices  f  1 95. 

III. 
DOWNINQ'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.— A  new  and  ^gknt  edition  of  a  treaUse  on  the  Theory  and 
JPractlee  of  Laadleape  Gardening.  Adapted  to  North  Ameriea,  with  a  view  to  the  Improvement  of  €k>untry  Resident 
ces,  comprising  Historical  Notices  and  Qeneial  Principles  of  the  Aru  Directions  for  Laying  Out  Grounds,  and  Ar- 
canging  Plantations)  the  Description  and  ColUvation  of  Havdy  Trees*  Decoration  Accompaniments  to  the  House  and 
Gvonndy  the  Formation  oi  Pieces  of  Artificial  Water,  Fiowor  Gardens,  etc,  with  Remarks  on  Rural  Architecture,  by 
A.J.  DowMiNO.    Price,  $8  60. 

YOUATT  AND  MARTIN  ON  THE  HOG.— A  TreatisA  on  the  Breeds,  Management,  and  Medical  Treat- 
men*  of  Bwlne,  with  dhreotions  for  Salting  Pork,  end  Garinc  Baeon  and  Hams.  By  William  Yoaatt,  R.  S.  lilustra- 
t«d  with  engravings  drawn  from  Ittis.    Bditsd  by  Anbiose  fltereas.    Prloe,  75  Cents. 

PARDEE  ON  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE,— A  Complete  Manual  for  the  Cultiratiou  of  the  Strltwfeerry; 
with  a  deacriptlott  of  the  best  varieties.  Also,  notices  of  the  BaspbenT;  Blackberry,  Carfknt,  Gooseberry  and  Grape ; 
-with  direetlons  for  their  cnltivalion,  and  the  aeleotlon  of  the  beet  vanetiee.  *'  Every  process  here  reoommended  has 
b«eB  proved*  the  plans  of  others  tried,  and  the  tesilt  is  iiere  given."     Price,  50  Cents. 

ELLIOTT'S  AMERICAN  FRUIT-GROWER'S  GUIDE  IN  ORCHARD  AND  GARPENl-Being  a 
Oompend  of  the  Mscory,  Modes  of  Propagation,  GQItare,  M.,  of  Frttit,  Trees,  and  9b  rubs,  with  descriptions  of  nearly 
,all  the  varieties  of  Fruits  cultivated  in  this  country-;  and  notes  of  their  apaplaiion  to  localttlei,  .soils,  aad  a  complete 
list  of  Fruits  worthy  of  coitivation.    By  F.  R.  EiUott,  PonologisU    Price,  f  1  23. 

The  above  hooia  will  he  sent^  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 

11911  %  •iM58ffYt&  Wn%  k^^^ 

Is  addition  to  our  usual >toc1^  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  we  would  invite  special  attention 

t»th«foii«wuf:  poEBIOH  GRAPE  VIHBS  IH  POTS. 

We  bivd  on  hand  a  good  stock  of  one  and  two  years  old  vines,  grown  from  eyes  in  pots,  which  we  will  furnish  at 
teasonaWe  rales,  by  the  doien  or  larger  quantity. 

SVPERB  DOVBLE  DiLHlSAS. 

Our  stockfOf  dry,  sound  toots  la  large  and  ve  are  ai>le  to  oflbr  tbem  at  low  rates  by  the  dozen  or  larger  quantity. 
The  coIlQcUdn  has  been  made  with  the  almost  care,  and  embraces  the  best  new  foreign  ptlse  sorts  up  to  last  year. 

PLowmuoro  shrubs. 

Having  on  band  a  geod  atoek  of  the  most  oranmentil  hardy  flowering  sltfnbi,  i^e  e«Br  put  op  good  assortments  of 
fltfoogpUmts  at  $12  per  100— our  choice.  

EVEBO&EESS. 

Nmtw^Sprvet^finfy  well'grown  nursery  plantSyOf  various  slseefiromaU  to  twenty-four  inches,  in  quantities  of 

^Cnptanuria  /a/wfuea.— Japan  Cedsff.  |  ^bies  Jfonnda.— Himalayan  Spruce; 

*Jluracaria  unfrrtcolo.— Ohlll  Pine. , ,  I  Cednu  Deotforo.— Deodar  Cedar. 


•ra«odtumMm^ervtraw.>-B.edWe<idof  CiSfllbmtt.    |  ni«M  i}nfmtcat<-*IEiah  Yew. 

jeng,  fine  planto,  not  newly  Imported,  but  welt  established  In  pots  or  in  the  nursery  rows.     Tho 
In  DOta    All  inese  will  be  supplied  at  very  moderate  prioes.    Packing  done  in  the  very  best  manner. 
ThefbllowlatCMhlogwswIUbe 


_  Mnt  gvatia  to  all  wiio  tpplgt  post-paid,  and  eneloee  scamps  to  prepay  postage. 

Ko.  1.  A  DeetJrtpttve  CMalogne  of  Frofts: 

No.1  A  Deseilptife  Caftalsfae  of  OfBimental  Trees,  Bhmba,  Roses,  ^cu,  dtei,  Ac. 

No.  3.  A  CaUlogue  oi  Dahlias,  Terbenaa,  Petunias,  i    "     " 


SUeog,  fine  planto,  not  newly  Imported,  but  welt  established  In  pots  or  in  the  nursery  rows.     Those  marked  * 

.-»...  .€ .1. 1 u^  -4 ^A^^t^  -'-ioes.    Packing  done  in  the  very  best  manner. 

o  MliTt  post-paid,  and  eneloee  scamps  to  prepej  postage 

Bhniba,  Roses,  Acuf  dtei,  Ac. 

and  select  new  Green  Hotiae  asid  Bedding  Plants,  paUished 

^^  t^A  WleMde  Prleed  CMtsOogw  fbr  NiMeryiMii  Msd  Dealen. 
'   No.  5.  A  SopplemsBtal  Catalogue  of  FniMa— sonialDlag  Prioes  of  FruU  Trees  for  1654  and  1863,  and  Lists  of  new 
.nirtet1«l,h»lprtinM.  BItliWANOBR  A  BARHY, 

^j^  \U  MOWr  HOPE  mfinBEW,  KOCIIESTB)  i*  t. 


NEW-YORK  EECOEDER  &  .EE6ISI 

A  RELIGIOUS  AND  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER, 

Formed  by  tbe  Union  of  tha  Hew-Tork  Seooriftr  ai^  Sew-Tork  Baptist  S( 

PUBLISHED   WCSKLY   BY 

BEECHER,  TEN  BROOK  &  CO.,  115  NASSAU  STREET.     , 


S.  S.  CUTTIXG, 


A.  M.  BlSBEE, 


L.  F.  Beecbcr, 


A.  Tci 


TtiOM  paper*,  in  their  f  eparate  form,  baT«  be«D  to  long  befbro  the  public,  tbat  tlieir  character  19 «i 
and  the  proprietors  renew  their  pledgea  that  they  ^1  tpwa  bo  labor  aor  expense  to  mAintaiii  the  highefauM 
the  united  paper  new  bear?.  ' 

The  place  of  publishiog,  at  tbe  Commercial  Smporioxn  of  tbe  Western  Contiiieiity  givM  the  proprifWl 
for  makicg  a  newfpaper,  of  -wbich  they  will  avail  tbemselvei  to  the  ftiUest  extent.  ] 

They  have  consummated  arrangementa  wbieh  will  enable  them  to  enrich  their  cohnzme  weeki/  itf) 
contributions  and  corretpondence  from  varfons  parts  of  onr  own  country  and  Europe.  J 

Special  care  will  be  given  to  the  collection  of  ReUglous.  General  and  Literary  Intelligence,  and  to  AM 
of  new  works  as  they  ate  published.  Tbe  proprietors  are  able  to  give  the  newa  of  tbe  day  up  to  tJ^c  botr^t 
presf. 

Bv  weekly  reports  especially  prepared  <br  tbe  Reeorderand  Begbter*  an  accurate  view  of  tbe .:; 
kets  is  given,  enabling  farmers  the  better  to  meet  thoae  who  come  to  their  doer*  frcaa  "week  to  vcMe  i^-   -^ 
producer  of  their  farms.    Tbe  cause  of  sdeotiflc  and  praetieal  agrlcnttiue  wiU  leoai^ra  particnlarattit   ^ 

The  size  of  the  psper  baa  been  increased  to  thai  of  the  largeat  xeUgiona  josuraal,  whfle  ilamadu:-^  ^ 
it  in  tbe  first  style  of  the  art. 

TiaKa.-4'2  a  yiiar,  in  advance;  |2.M  a  year,  if  pajoMat  is  delayed  over  three  moncha. 


FUflNiTURE  &  chairs; /f 


A   LARGE   ASSORTMENT  OF  FASttI 

CABINET  FURNfr 


1 


■■IT  «.  KIMlUr 


Late  partner  of  Pbilfs  4c  Kinomax,  invites  Mttfv:i«eiBiit 

6KT6N9IVE  A880RTHERT 

Of  thoroughly  made,  and  wsrrant^ 

miMM  fill 

td  Chamber  Fonitare  are  offered  at  WHC 
irices.    Ttkote-  who  are  pnrsltaalog  Fatnitore  nng  rely  upon  finding 

BSNBY'    W.    KlNaMJlLNJrCO 

4M  and  4SS  PSABL  snfflBT,  mj^ 


WHOLESALE  A  BBTAIL 
4.^4p.  pearl  ST.  M.y. 


CHAIRS,  BEDS,  MATTRESSES,  and  Parlor  and  Chamber  Fonitare  are  offered  at  ^^^^^^IS^^^ 
at  the  most  favorable  prices.    Ttkote-wbo  are  tMurltaaloff  Fatnitore  aiM  relj  unon  finding  doiaoie  ««>">" 
satisfaction  In  all  respects. 


W  0  O  D  W  A  R  D    &   BE  OWN 


387  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON- 

and  Fatr  htltl  in  Uosloii  by  thu  MiMii»*:]ioteLls  Charii^Mt  M'-diiiii^ra'  AiotiaMOB,    Ifc*  ^^^^^HZ  A****'*** 
tlia anguished  mat^m  In  America,  InclBrftng  ftoa  Ut*  Mr  JotiM  Cbiektring,  fkvsliail  rfWi»"^™^ 
wbi>m  wia  iti«igia#d  ib?  i<>rDQ4  pr^ntum.  riiV^oitf^^^ 

W  B,  RiBQ  rewiveii  tiiti  htisr  Pkemum  at  (he  Worc«ter  CounLy  Fair.  beJd  in  tbe  ciiy  ^fJ^J^i*  *■* 
C0BjptfUUjn4  thus  SdCoDti'iaTiMy  [travinij'  Urn  «rT»i  lapv'oHcy  a<^  Wielf  Piano^CirtHl     f*»J  "ft*rL«d«l(^f''' 
pTeTOiTira  ml  tb(*  Marytond  fulame  t*lr,  btM  in  Baltltnorar  in  <'*aiohftT  taet,  whl*h  *f  '**vfj  JJirtlipi*^ 
Ifl  yub\ir  fiiTor     And  in  arldjiino  lo  alf  lIiI*,  fhey  hare  r-ectrlved  Htimtrou*  fl*U*riDf  iflitftoo™*'  "^ 
1  niU « n  ^  for  Ibo  umi  ^  ale  J  tioiOiftn  o«  of  losLrtini  e  n  t  s  mftnufattiir  «4  tvnd  ox  bl  lifted  by  (ls«^>  ^  wm^  ^ 

Eaccmrag^  by  faqh  opidtaji  Jrc.ia  %h^  beat  jgdgei  in  tbt  cruiutrr,  on**  'Mei  ^^^  ^'*?* 'JTJrti*  t^" 
rwnff,  W.  t  B  wniflif«nt1y  IriT^I^  imT-^JifUf-^rfl  und  dealen  to  ln*pect  tb*lr  iMwt  ^for*  flimlcwf  "^^ 
Bruuieiit:  wnffjintpfl  10  ^ivp  pflrferrt  satifirnrrLion]  or  the  purcb^w  money  rtfondedt 

OO^  Second  hand  FLaii^  taktu  In  eicbange^ 


DWARF  AND  STANDARD  FRUIT  TREES, 

ORAPE  VJStEB,  STRAWBERRIES,  Sec.  &c. 

tNAMENTAL    TREES    AND    SHRUBS,    EVERGREENS,    ROSES,   &C. 

CABBIA.OE  FAH)  TO  BOSTON  AND  NZW-TOBK. 


L  \Va.t«on,  Old  Colony  Nurseriea,  Plymouib,  Msm.,  would  call  attention  to  his  large  aud  fln©  aaBOrtmtnt  of 
nd  rare  ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Vinea,  Erergr^ons,  Rosea,  Hedge  Plants,  ^.,  for  the  lawD^'srenue,  and 
ery.  Including  many  new  varieties  now  offered  for  the  first  time  In  this  country.  A  full  deacriptiTe  prioed  cata- 
i8  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  address.  The  nurseries  are  within  ten  hours  of  New- York  by  the 
n\oT^7  vnd  Fall  RiTer  route ;  and  B.  M  W.  taXes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  canine  of  all  paaka(E^  will  in 
I  be  paid  to  New-Tork  as  well  as  to  Boston,  and  also  to  all  stations  on  the  (X  O.  and  F.  R.  Railway.  Parties 
ipurcbasin^  are  invited  to  send  for  a  catalogue  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Persons  about  purt^taslng  large 
titles  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  for  masses,  hedges,  groves,  belts,  &c,  at  low  prices,  are  referred  to  catalogue, 
rsBQ  4« 

»  a  flne  coUecUon  of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Peaie,  Applet,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peltchea,  Apricots,  Nectarines, 
aes,  &;c.  Also,  Currants,  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Riupberries,  Strawberries,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Ntedham'a 
Mt  BlMkberry,  Cultivated  High-bush  Blackberry. »  Pore%n  Grapes  for  tineries-«irong  plants.  Nutc,  Figs, 
iaf».  Mpll>erries  Ac.,  in  variety.  Asnong  the  novelties  are  (he  Concord  Grape.  Fertile  of  Angers,  and  Fertile  of 
WKj  mtt  other  Currants,  several  new  Pears,  Raspberries,  and  also.  Pear,  Anble,  Plum,  Cherry,  Angers  Quince, 
lleb.  Paradise  and  Donees  Stocks.  i    ir   ,  7  ^       ^ 

2«acriptiTe  price  catalogues  to  any  address. 

J.  &  C.  ^SOHER 

MANUFACTURSRS  OP 

FRENCH   GRAND   ACTION 


fiOLIAN  PlANO-FORTBa  WITH  MENT  TOAfiLl  REZIft 

MAmiFAOTORT  AND  WABEROOM, 

N08.  243,  245,  247  &  249  West  28th  Street. 

Between  i»th  and  10th  Avenues,  airSTr»TO&S: 


J.  A  C.  FISCHER'S  PIANO-FORTES  haye  the  Tubs,  (which  ia  sopported  on  centres,)  the 
Raluo  Platxi,  the  Revisssd  Bridob,  and  all  modem  Improyementa ;  and  for  Jimmeu,  dwrnL- 
%,  and  EEEPDTO  in  tuns,  are  unsurpaseed.  They  are  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  materials — 
Kder  their  own  immediate  superyision,  and  warranted  to  stand  any  clipaatQ. 

y.  B. — Fiano-Fortes  Repaired,  Tuned,  and  taken  in  ExcJiange.  Oct 

RATTAN   LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
146  BROAJaJVAV,  JV.  1*.,  Cor.  JLiberty  Street. 


BiN 


CASH  CAPITAL  AND  ACCUMULATION,  9290^000. 

tlOaOOO  DEPOSITED  WITH  THE  COMPTROLLER  OP  THE  STATE  FOR  THB  SECURITY  OP  ALL  POLIOT 

|r<i«As  tnsTiring  with  this  Company,  will  be  entitled  to  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  dividends.  The  r^tee  nkd 
jracipleB  adapted  have  stood  the  test  ot  experience,  and  must  secure,  beyond  contingency,  the  object  for  whMi 
«•  loBuranee  is  effected,— imvediate  and  permanent  aid  to  the  Winow  and  Orfhak. 

N.  D.  MORGAN,  PnndttU 

^''^'yf^mvi^  Secretafv, 
'  Mum  Bu  Beis,  IfJ).,  MedutU  JSromtaer,  attends  al  the  office  dally,  firom  3  to  8  oelooik  P.M. 

ftq^cctusesMo  be  had  at  the  ofllce,  gratis. 

Igeiey  for  tke  Pmrehaie  and  Sile  #f  Inpro?ed  Breeds  of  Animilsf 

CATTLE,   SHEEP,   SWINE,   POULTRY,  &o., 
'^vkMed  te  Older  and  eemtal|rebii|»d  to  iinrpirt  of  OelftiiWl  Slates,  for  irhidh  t  reasonable  oomadssioii  wU 
••«»>M|«d.  T1»(blloWinr«ockc&beteijSSearTl*.J  .  T 

Tbeioa|bH>red  Short  Mors  end  Grade  Cattle^       TtMrtrngMnd  Aideprney  Cattle, 
D6.        Ayrshire  Oattie,  te,       fet^nS       to.  ; 

Do.        Sooth  Down  Sheep,  I>o.       Ootswold,  Oxfordshire  or  Leleester  Slu 

^„ ,  Swine  sad  PeHtnr,  Tsrr  tee,  of  dtlkisii^bteflji.   Ufa,  Wtm,  weU-l»ok«t  i)evan  Working  Oxen. 
^  iMiin  post-paid  wiU  be  promptly  attended  to.    Addrees, 

AARON   OLEMBNT. 
^^^tl  Sontb  StMef,  aboTe  9tli  Street,  FhUadelplOa 


M  I 


.'         THE  MUSICAL  WORLD  FOR  1855. 

'  TERMS,        -        -        -        (inraritbly  in  »d7anc«,)      -         -        -        - 

TWO  COPIES. 

FIVE  COPIES. ^ 

IVDUCEKEHTS: 

1.— The  choice  of  two  of  the  foQowfiig  mwlcal-portralts.  «Bgnvtd  on  fti«el,  aeaUy  maiJed  oo  anOi 
tho  OOMMBXCKMENT  OF  A  O^LLERT  OP  MUSICAL  PoETmAXTt  to  be  fauDg  arooiid  eveo'  family  piano. 

1.  HENRIETTE  SONTAG.  3.  WEBER.  5.  LISZT.  7.  8CBI 

2.  BEBTHOVEN.  4.  MENOELMSOHN.  6.  SCBUUANX.  8.  WAIl 
Each  $3  Sub«eiiber,  on  Inailing  his  snbscriptioii,  will  please  to  state  what  two  portraita  be  cheoM 

Kriben,  and  to  all  persoos  subsezlbing  tnroafh  agents,  we  gire  the  choice  of  bat  one  porttmit. 

II-— '»a9H  Bf  cue— Foar  pe^M  every  weMc— which  can  be  detached  fw/fn  the  raadhig  matteiv  i«pvl 
and  can  bo  bound  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  fonniDg  aehoice  mlsceHaoeous  collection. 

III.— Insteuctive  Musical  Rbadino. 

IV.— ENTBKTANiifo  General  Rbadino. 

BICHABD  8I0BB8  WILIJB,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  2S7  Brtmdwtjfl 


MAOHINISTS'  TOOLS,  &( 
lIBIiii  lAiHIlE  tllPlll 


OF   MEBIDEN,    CO 


N  N.,         J 

tad  New-Hareo  xii  ^ 


Three  and  a  half  boon*  tide  rron  New-York,  via  New- York  and  New-Haven,  and 
xoadf  or  thirty  mlnuteB  ride  from  New-Haren  or  Hartford,  Manofactnrers  of 

LATHES,  HAIVD  &  POWER  PLAIWERS,  FBm 

And  aU  other  kinds  of  Heohanicai  Toole. 

MILL  GBARINO,  8UAFTIN6,  HANGERS,  Itc,  with  ample  facUiliea  for  making  Heavy  C^-^u^ 
HYDRAULIC  AND  MINING  MACHINERY  made  to  order.  ,     J 

Famam'a  Patent  and  Improved  Doable- Acting  U(t  and  Force  Pucaps,  Single-Acting  Lift  rt^:  t  ^ 
and  Well  Pumps  of  all  eiies,  and  arranged  for  every  porpoee  that  nay  be  required.  Bach  and  evcii  ^^  >i 
manuiacture  we  guarantee  to  give  perfect  aatisfketion.    Any  further  iaf6rmation  cheerfully  gitea. 


J 

Addreu,  XXBIDEN  ULCSIKE  OOXFAKT,  Weit  Ibin^^ 

Nonir-Yerk  Office  and  Show  Room,  15  Gold  atrcet,  eor.  of  Platl,  up  atairs.  New- York.  i 


AffRlCULTirnAL  WAREHOffJl 


(N£AR  TH£  JERSEY  FERRY,) 

DEALERS  IN  AL.L,  KINDS  OF 


PERUVIAN  aUANO,  at  $48  for  2O00  FobbiN 

SUPBR-PHOSPHAIS  OF  LIMB,  POUDBBTTB, 

Plaster  ibr  Land  Purposes,  Obarcosl  Vm, 

BONE  SAWtNB,  TUmiNB  &  BROUND  BONE,  &C.,  ^m  _ 

No.   60   COTJRTLANBT  STK£i;J^ 

Between  Wafhiogten  and  ^hwowich  8tg.,  Neir-Tork. 


X 


mm  TABUS  Of  IW  fOlTHUCTION.' 

WALLING  k  HEDfiBS,  No.  253  Ninth  AreiiDe, 

MAfaetxuringaBd  offer  fox  sale  a  new  article  in  the  fOTDitnro  line,  comblnJng  the  desk,  table  and  chair, 
mns  eTor  before  offered  to  the  puhlle,  being,  when  closed  up,  a  fluey  centre  table,  and  when  opened, 
V  vrm  ^udr,  wttli  datk  and  \nidag  mAttriala  complete,  the  opening  or  cloaiog  of  which  fequlree  bnt 
^  Tliia  unlqae  piece  of  famlture  matt  eoon  oome  into  general  use,  as  it  la  well  adapted  te  the  parlor,  the 
%i  llbrmi7«  ofllee,  eeliooNrooma,  court-rooms,  conndl  ohaniberfl,  lei^alatlTe  halls,  for  students,  xeportscs, 
(Xamlnatlon  of  the  article  by  a  discerning  public  Is  particularly  solicited.  The  trade  sappUed. 
icent  risbt  secured.  '  Jose,  ly. 

AADY'S   NATIONAL   GALLERY, 

'  '         859  J9JtO«tfJlff*«tf  1%  Over  ThotHpsatVs  SMoon. 

flaDdId  enftfillshment  has  recently  added  to  it  a  departmenfe  for  the  produotion  of  Photographif  either  Life 

Minlrtara  lises.  Colored,  they  supply  tlie  plaoe  of  FortraiU  in  Oil,  and  Miniatures  on  Irory.  Ck>pies,  by 
w^upUo  and  Bagnerreotypic  process  taken  In  a  style  of  surpassing  excellence. 

jPALXBBT,  operating  and  dressing  rooms  are  upon  oae  floor,  thus  aflbrding  a  oonvenienee  to 
-ytj  mei  with. 

«r«oljpe0  set  in  Lockets,  Pins,  Seals,  Rlqgs,  and  Plain  and  Fancy  Cases. 

JKS  to  tbe  city  are  requested  to  call  at  his  establishment,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  pnrchaaiDg  ornet. 

|l  FOR    SALE. 

f  FARM,  upon  which  I  reside,  in  the  County  of  Prince  William,  adjoining  the  town  of  Brentsrille,  eon- 
lont  450  ACRES,  and  dlsUnt  about  3}  miles  from  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad.  The  Soil  is  of  an 
I  red  free  atone,  in  a  fine  state  of  eulti ration,  a  portion  of  It  havhig  lately  had  an  application  of  fifty  hnshele 
)ll9  •creL  This  farm  has  upon  it  timber  sufiloient  for  lis  support,  is  watered  by  the  streams  of  Cedar  and 
contains  about  100  acres  of  the  finest  Meadow  land,  and  possesses  inexhansUbfe  beds  of  the  red  and  gray 
_  if  the  finest  quality ;  also  a  Copper  mine  beHevod  to  be  Taluable.  The  improvements  are  a  good  DWELL- 
ipJBE,  Kitcben^  and  all  other  neceasaiy  Out-Houses,  including  Oranary  and  Ice-House ;  also  an  Apple  Orchard, 
m^  tltMat  176  yomg  trees,  and  a  Peach  Orchard,  of  about  76  young  tree*  of  selected  fruit,  besides  a  T^ety 
•nproTod  fruita.  The  location  of  the  Dwelling  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  healthiest  in  the  countiy.  The 
4 Railroad  from  Brook's  Station,  on  the  Potomac  Road,  to  the  Junction  of  the  Orange  and  Manas^  Roads,  it 
i^Msd  wUl  ran  by  Brentsville.  which,  when  made,  will  render  these  quarries  of  free  stone,  as  well  as  the  Copper 
jry  valuahle.  Besides  the  induoements  this  property  presents  to  the  Agriculturalist  and  Capitalist,  to  a  per- 
;fpf  to  combine  the  pursuits  of  a  profession  with  those  of  a  farmer,  this  farm,  from  ita  proximity  to  the 
:|wSl,  oflbrs  peculiar  adTantabcd.  The  form  wSl  admit  of  being  dirlded  into  lota  I  would  be  willing  to  ex- 
r  It  for  properly  in  Alexan  Ir  a  or  Washington  City. 
'^  tt  A,  JNTICOL. 


*8? 

•oCl 


;     PARKER    8c    BROWNE,    MANUFACTURERS, 

Nob.  20  and  22  COMMERCE  STREET, 
i|.lyr.)  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.        ( Between  Bedford  and  Bleecker  fits.,  WE  W  YORE. 


,  S.    R.    PARKHURST'S 

PATENT   BURRING  MACHINES. 

The  subscriber,  who  is  the  inventor  of  the  BtOfBRXNO  VACSINES  which  are  attadied  to 
ttag  Machines,  intorms 

WOOLL£H  AHD  COTTON  SCAHITFACTUBEBS 

I  be  has  increased  faciliUes  for  manu£acturing  superior  Burring  Uachlnes,  and  likewise  for  Second  Brealrers.    In 
iiliSBto  wikl<n«  manoAicturers  who  prefer  the  metal  cylinder,  inyented  by  J.  L.  Tuttle^  may  ^be  supplied  with 

The  sabKribeir  is  giving  his  personal  attention  to  the  mannfiictiire  of  these  Bfschines,  which  he  hai  net 
A«  heretofure. 

The  legal  right  for  building  these  Machines  Is  in  the  subscriber. 

Orders  eddresBed  to  Hatbs  fc  Rbofislo,  Ko.  90  Bearer  Street^  will  meet  with  prompt  attentloB.       

8.  B.  PARKHURST. 
St^  York,  Janaary  17, 1654.  leb.  It 


PER  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIMEMINUI 


Bis  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  his  A>rmer  patrons  and  other  fanners  who  mAj  wlikj 
mproTe  their  Soils,  that  he  has  dniiog  the  past  year  suoceaded  in  maao&ctiinng  fr 
Gas  Works  around  the  city,  a  superior  quality  of  Sulphate  of  "Ammonia,"  in  large  * 
ties,  and  he  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  ] 

C.  3.  De  Burg's  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime, 

itfhly  charged  with  "Ammonia,"  which,  from  experiments  made  by  scrupulous  experitti 
tors,  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  raloable  element  in  aD  kinds  of  Orgaaie  and  id 
fldal  iWOlisers.  Public  State  Agriouttaral  SMaeties,  and  distiiuEuishod  Fannen  triad  mi 
experiments  the  past  season  with  his  preparation  side  by  side  of  Peruvian  Gtumo  and  m 
concentrated  Manures,  with  universal  success-nletailed  accounts  of  these  wiH  8hi»t^  t| 
placed  before  the  public  for  examination.  The  proprietor  is  working  for  future  endlamj 
reputation,  and  begs  to  assure  his  friends  that  he  will  spare  no  pains  or  eflbrts  to  make  €f^ 
package  of  "JSuper  Phosphate"  bearing  his  name,  just  what  it  purports  to  be. 

To  avoid  imposition  or  deception  being  practised,  heaeelerth  all  packages  will  be  distinoil 
marked,  "  C.  B.  De  Burg's  No.  1,  Super  Pho^hate  of  Lime," 
Pamphlets,  with  instructions  for  use,  etc,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 

C.  B.  De  Bubo,  Sole  Proprietor, 

It  WTTJiTA  MgBUBgH,  LQS0  BBLAVD,  WSW'YQBL  j 

j:  c7  FOLsosirl 

M4HurACiUBB  or 

HILOSIOIS^ 

(OARHART'S  PATENT,)  ' 

FROM  4  TO  6  OCTAVES,  ROSEWOOD  GASE^ 
236  Washington  St,,  Boston. 

In  point  of  finith,  or  tone,  these  Melo<leocM  are  not  eoxpaeiid  by  Uiom  of  uy  other  Meanfliotiucr. 
•^Mr.  F.  alao  nuumCKtor^  the  MBLOD£ON  ORGAN,  for  Chuvfaee,  with  two  or  three  eete  of  Rbbbs,  tnd  a  pew- 
fnl  Bee  BAat  ihet  couplet  under  the  keyi,  iitldag  It  eoiiTenint  Ibr  tlioee  wboarenotaeqnafailBdwHkihetfiiiai 
These  Organs  are  made  of  the  beet  matarleb— upon  a  prindplo  eotirelj  new— the  Bellowe  beUic<^biiiSdbta, 
and  of  the  CARHAat  Patbxt.  and  are  not  UaUe  to  get  oat  of  order.  The  tone  is  roond  and  fUl,  and  varraaiatf  to 
gire  saUsfaetion. 

PricM  of  MelodeonB,  -  from  $45  to  $155.  |  PricM  of  Organs,      .      from  $150  to  $225. 

J.  C.  FOLSOM,  236  Washikgton  St.,  Boho*. 

fiis.  mm.  ill  m  mil  mis  ir  imiiui  umnn. 


Continues  the  msnulhotuee  of  Yiitioai.  amu  HoaisoHTAi.  DoonLS  Actimq  Litt  and  Io&os  Pukps,  Sixoli  kcrm 


VVaier  Stations,  Tanneries,  YlVowerles,  Paper  Mills,  Steamboats,  Ships.  Water  Boats,  Pomping  Molssws,  f 
Flre^Engioee,  &o..  Ice. ;  Cislem  and  Well  Pumps ;  Hone  Powers;  Witter  Wheels;  Leather  Hose ;  Hose  Ooapfia|i: 
Wrought,  Cast,  and  Copper  Pipes;  Cast  laoif  PorMTAna,  of  rarlous slses  and  patterns, and  aB  other  Bydrstfc 
Machinery- 

Any  ether  Information  oUcerfUlh'  glTeo,  aid  a  fail  goarantee  RiTenio  giTO  perfect  satisfhction.    Addren,  G.S- 
FARM  kU  f  Merldon  Machine  Co.,  iVeet  Mei  I  leu,  Conn.    S^e  Merlden  Maomne  Co.*s  AdTerUsemeot.  Feb.  tC 


$37,SM  Wortii  of  Property 

TO  BB  PUWIKTED  TO 


OB  ONS-HAtF  THAT  AM0U2(T  TO 

SIZTT  IHOTSASB  SVBSCBIBESS! 


Sb;^^  SC«H«i!;S:llr^*K.^'"!^'^  ^!\^"*  "•P^ctfuUy  announce  to  the  clikew  of  the  United  SUtei, 
r^S^^  ^J^^22^»? !!ll!:KiS^^'S^^ S"  P"»*"*  TWrty-aeren  Thousand  Five  Hondred  IMlta^ 
Si^SKS^?r^?SS.if'^*'  *^  One  fliuwlwd  ThovsBnd  Sabscrtben,  or  oae  Iwiif  that  amotint  to  81«y 
a  BabSGribors,  providing  they  reeaive  that  naaitar  during  Uie  three  yvart  foUoirlng  the  first  of  May,  18M. 

l^BSCRIPTiaH  OF  FB0PSRTT* 

^®*?SiJ'^JSJl&iS^*?"2?*.!S*  8rowlng  vfllag«,  about  forty  minutes'  distance,  by  railroad  from 

New-Torkauived  at  91,500  each,        -  -       .-  ,       .;      .       .       .$7500 

2?2f  v'  ^,«''^'«?<>J»?»,of  thofirat  wat«r,forladle8;  eachietto  eonalst  of  ear-ifoga worth      ' 
TS?five ^t?  -    •  I    '  ^•^ !'  ^t'^^  ^^*  "^  iftjer-ring  worth  $75-per^  $515. 

^**V™?^^?**'  T^<l^«|f ■« ;  •fc'*  •^  oonalating  orrlch  turquoise  and  p«krl  head Vieoe,  ear-ricgi,"    *' 
«ajSlSrte£  S  iSw  eaeh     •°*^/°*"*"**  ^»^*»  to  match-per  eet,  ^112  50.    Ae  ten  sets,  -       1,1« 
Flr«  and  Banla^Proor  Safes,  worth  tl5(reach,  "-*-'.'.'-*.*."-'-*-"   i?50 

►  Gentlemen's  Gold  Watches,  worth  $75  each, Jtm 

^Lsdlea' Gold  Watches,  worth  $37  40  each, iTgO 

f  IHaamond Rings, worUx 915 eadi, ^. 3750 

lDlS3nondBiQgB,worth$7  50eaoh,  -       -      .      -       . STM 

|<Goi4  Lockets,  worth  #3  each,       - J;?^ 

I  GlOs,  Talned  at ^7,000 

i^l^rSetora  of  the  Leader  will  purchase  back,  tor  ready  cash,  any  of  the  gifts  that  are  awarded  to  the  forunate 
iMKBy  at  twe&ty-flve  per  cent.  leas  than  the  amount  they  ara  valued  at. 

above  gifts  will  be  handed  to  the  Committee  of  Distribution,  us  eoon  as  we  »haU  hvro  obtained  100,600  sub- 
P^jwoTlding  5«twe  get  them  in  the  coarse  of  three  years  ikom  the  fiest  of  May,  18©5.  Stould  we,  howerar," 
Mred  only  60.000  subscribers  at  that  time,  we  wUl  hand  orer  to  tho  Discribating  Gommtltee  gUls  amounting 
MTto  OQ9  half  the  above  sum,  or  918,754.  ■  »  » 

IS*  expiration  of  three  years,  we  efaall  have  secured  over  60,000,  and  less  than  100,000  subsoribera.  the  val»e 
Ijgtta  will  be  proportfonally  increased.  ^ 

l^acrlbers  wUl We  the  Leader  maUed  regulariy  to  them  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  tbair  reapeetive  aub- 
M,  and  will  also  be  entlUed,  each,  to  a  share  of  the  gifts.  Immediately  after  a  post-.paid  aubaoripUon  is 
M,  tliaio  vrill  be  mailed  to  the  sender  a  oertiflcate  of  eubecription,  with  a  number  upon  it,  for  the  guioanee  of 
nunittee  of  Distribution.  Fortunate  snbscribers  may  depend  upon  the  Olfta  awarded  to  them  by  tha  Com- 
•  being  forwarded  faithfully  to  lhflSrras|>eoavepost-offlee  addresses.  j  ^ 

>  leader  is  a  handsome  weekly  J'ournal,  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  and  edited  with  more  than  usual  abilily.  ao 
sxfllnfliTe  ot  ttie great  iadneements  offered  to  anbacribers,  it  is  well  worth,  the  subscription  price.  , 

TEBintS  or  SrBSGRIPTIOl^v  (iHPLixtBLY  IK  Advanci.) 

Eb  Man  Sabsoribers  in  OieUnitiMl  States, 92  00 

lb  Mail  Sobaeribers  la  Canada  and  the  other  British  ProTinces^ -8  50 

TO  CliVBSf* 

,JCopie8i"or 90  00 

10  Ck>plei  for - 17  gp 

ore  than  Tan  Ck)pies,  at  the  same  rata,  or  $1  70  per  subscriber. 

B.-^)Qe  copyof  thoNnw-YoAK  Wbbki.y  Lsadkb  and  one  copy  of  the  Nbw-York  Wbskly  TaiBtJWt  wiH  be 

one  year  for  Three  Dollars. 

ate  oa  an  BolTentspeeie-pi^tng  baaka  in  the  United  States  and  the  Brltlih  Provinces  in  North  America,  taken  at 
ibat  the  money  must  be,  &n  all  cases,  post-paid. 
^  No  subscriptions  taken  for  less  than  one  year.    Sample  copies  seat  grataltousTy.    Address  all  criers,  po«f- 

CUIVS&Am   A   BKcSUULTB, 

•  No.  17  Fprace  Street,  Pfew-York. 

BEAD  THE   VOLL^WIXQ   KOTIOEa    OF    TtSK   PKBU. 

he  lev. York  Weekly  Leader  U  the  best  literary  paper  that  oomes  to  our  offlce.— (7ae.  and  Cour.f  Parkersburgy  Fa. 
Im  Leader  is  a  beantifiilly  printed,  ably  conducted  shodt,  of  a  tbhly  moral  tons,  and  ibe  mo>t  interestioc  excbanie 
WllaL— Pitot,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  t.    ^  f  a  •• 

'« sound  moraUtf,  pure  literature,  and  geiieral  int!tirtgen09,  It  Is  un9urpa*«ed  by  any  new^pijpjr  in  the  c^untrj. 

tablj  edited,  and  beautiftilly  printed.— SotuA  Ind.  Journal,  LtarenH^orth,  Ind. 

lisan  elegant  Hteraiy  weekly,  cjntribated  to  by  some  of  the  tblesl  filters  la  t>.c  country.— £'ici«r«r,  pAans- 

lis  ably  condueted,  and  aa  iUaims  lnc'l:ate.9,l'.is  a  **LiA3'»a"*am«^n^  the  most  ptoTilEenfcJoumn's  of  Ne^-Tork. 


New  Yojmne.— Now  is  the  Time  to  Sijbscribe. 

^ , : ; J ^- : 

Tbe  Parent's  Friend;  the  Teacher^s  Afd,  tbe  Stndenrs  Instrnetor,  and  the  Children'i  Fivffie.| 

THE    STUMNl; 

AND 

FAMILY    MI6CELI.ANY. 

DETOTED  TO   THE 

Diffusion  of  Uwfiil  Knowledge  and  Home  Initruction ;  alio  Dengned  ae  a  Vonthly 

Ibis  Highly  Popular  Magaiise  bw  been  long  and  bTorAtfly  known  for  its  enoonragement  o€  joiA'mS^}*' 
provementy  for  its  admirable  adapUUon  to  aU  mMsbeta  of  the  finrify,  and  for  tbe  large  amoant  of  iMfol 
which  it  imparts  while  implanting  a  lore  for  good  reading. 

Aa  a  QanJteader  it  awakensan  interest  before  unknown  In  the  aekool-room.    For  this  porpoae  It  baa  be 
by  Boards  of  Education  in  wveral  Btaies,  reoommended  by  School  SnperlnteBdenla,  and  ferecelTin^  fhe  Ueartt^n**' 
Uon  of  teaehen,  parents,  and  papUs,  whUe  erery  nsonth  enlarges  Its  sphere  of  useftdness. 

Its  Articles,  embradog  the  Sciences  and  iha  AHa,  History,  Blograpby,  Boelry,  Thtvela,  NarratiTe*,  SpeMhs,  £» 
loguos,  Teaching.  Discoveries,  InvcnUons,  News,  Anecdotes,  Stories,  Poxxlea,  Enigmas,  and  Curioal^ic*  n  Uimilamim^ 
Art,  are  written  with  a  view  to  promote  the  great  object  of  this  work^m  DnrrsiON  or  Uanvr^xowiXDSK 

ItB  Aims  are  to  be  vahiable  as  K  Is  oseAil,  amusing,  aUd  interesttng,  that  !l  may  be  instrtictire  l9afl. 

The  Stndent  U  edited  by  N.  A-  0ALKIN8,  and  lt«  eolamns  enriched  by  c^tributions  from  the  m^w:  emiaeBl  wans 
and  teachers.  It  is  published  monthly,  conL&ining  Tuiktt-Six  Octavo  Pages,  amply  illuslrated  with  Kz^Taviaga.  tsaSg 
a  large  ud  valoablo  yearly  volume  of  nearly  440  pages. 

Terma,  One  I>«llar  m,  Tear,  bs  Ad  ranee. 

ItB  Qiaracter.— A  few  extracts  from  the  numeroos  high  enoomiuins  bestowed  upon  it  by  eciinetU  edsojiatf^ 
school  superintendents,  teachers,  and  editors,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  reputation  it  has  obtained : 


•*  I  deeire  to  express  to  you  the  great  pleasure  and 

satisfaction  I  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  Tna  Studeivt, 
and  my  eonvielion  that  iu  use  as  a  reading-book  In  our 
schools  could  not  fkil  to  prove  interesting  and  instructive. 
As  an  educational  periodical,  I  wbh  it  aUsucoess ;  but  es- 
pecially aa  an  auxiliary  to  the  teacher  in  his  reading  classes.'* 
— S.  8.  BAND  ALL,  CUy  Sup'L  of  ScJu>oU  for  Neu}  York. 

**  It  affords  me  sincere  pleaisure  to  commend  to  peb- 

Uc  favor  and  patronage  that  most  excellent  FmnOff  Mitt- 
cdlatty^  Tna  frrrnsKT.  It  contains  alnindant  ston-s  of  good 
reading,  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  voung  persons.  The 
worthy  Editor  and  Publisher  has  been  fnrailiariy  known  to 
me,  as  has  also  his  periodical,  for  several  years,  nnd  I 
apMk  of  him  without  scruple."— JOSEPH  McKEEK, 
Am«L  CUy  Superintendent  cf  SdioolffNew  York, 

"  Having  been  flunllinr  with  The  Student  from  Its 

commencement,  and  having  for  a  portion  of  the  time  prac- 
ticallv  tested  its  value  as  a  most  interesting  and  instrucUve 
reading-book  in  the  school-room,  allow  me  to  bear  humble 
testimony  to  its  merits.  The  interest,  variety,  and  Instmc- 
tiveness  of  its  articles  are  eaualed  only  by  their  admirable 
adaptation  to  every  class  of  Juvenile  readers,  while  they 
furnish  food  for  profitable  reflection  even  to  mature  and 
cultivated  minds.  It  is  well  adapted  to  fkmily  use,  and  in 
my  judgment  is  worthy  to  take  the  place  in  every  family  of 
the  once  celebrated  "  Pariey's  Magszlne.'"— "WM.  P. 
PHELPS,  (Late)  Principal  of  th€  JSbBpeHmental  Depart- 
ment of  the  yew  York  State  Nonnal  School. 

— >'' I  have  used  TBaSTvsBMT  as  a  reading-book  for  the 
last  six  years,  in  the  achools  that  I  have  taught,  and  I  Uke 


fthat  I  have  found  iifdr  superior  to  any 
I  ever  used.    It  is  a  work  which  every 


"  The  Studest,  in  Its  present  improred  frnsu  I  eos- 

sider  a  very  important  anxittary  to  fhe  school  and  fin^ 
in  alTordbtg  rational  amusement  and  eoond  iosawe^an^ 
the  young.  The  young  teacher,  and  jcmog  motbet.  iio>- 
woQld  flud  it  an  invaluable  aid  in  tbe  diKbar^enf  ^e^ 
important  duties^  Its  moral  tone  ta  uaexeeptKaaUrsai 
its  literary  character  most  respectable.  Ila  mr»:Uy'Mt> 
scum*  affords  an  interesting  eolleetkm  of  the  rare  wH  » 
riousln  art  and  literature;  it  ia  evphaikaily  km!^** ** 
panro.  I  should  be  most  happy  to  kaov  of  ia  gattd  'or 
iroduciion  Into  all  of  our  famflic«,^eboob,  and  sehooLti»' 
ries.  Tub  StuAent,  in  mv  estimation,  ataads  aiiJa  bad<^ 
all  the  publications  of  its  kind  in  the  coantry.  5a  ia^ 
or  school  can  well  aflbni  to  be  without  it."^ — I.  W.  EClA- 
LET,  City  Sup't  qf  SdtooUfbr  BroolOyn  iCamUdm^ 

"  1  assure  yon  that  I  think  higtaly  of  Tn  Sins^ 

It  ooDtains  a  great  rarlety  of  instraedre  and  uilLiliVsg 
reading,  and  Is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wanli  of /sfoir 
readeia^  It  la  an  exeellent  paper  for  a  fuBlly  of  iii*n ; 
and  it  might  be  profltablv  used  fbr  etafl»-rea<ung  ia  « 
But  it  is  not  a  mere  ehild'a  magazine ;  neariy  every  b 
contains  some  articles  which  persons  of  nunutty  aadtetf^- 
lug  would  be  glad  to  reed.  I  wlah  ft  aaeec8iL'«-4QHH  1>. 
PHILBBIGK.  SnperinUndeiU  ef  \ 
Principal  of  the  State  Kormal  SOuxl  fbr  i 

"  I  have  for  several  yean  nasi  been  Ikmi&Br  wilk  ibe 

character  and  contents  of  Tan  Biuuaai,  and  Mllere  u  to 
be  a  publication  of  much  value  to  Uie  cause  cf  popul^ 
education,  whose  merita  entitle  it  to  puhOrcoefrksoe,  an^ 
peeuliariy  fit  it  for  useftdneas  at  tbe  fiudy  iiesMe,  and  as  a 
reading-book  in  the  public  schools :  and  as  sock,  worthy  or 
Venerd  ch\;ulaUon.»'— H.  a  HICKOE,  iH^w^S'  Stpertn- 
tendent  of  Common  SchodUf^r  Penniyhisma. 

"  The  Student  is  one  of  the  very  beat  niagszlnea  fcr 

yoQth  and  for  iismily  reading,  eontaining  a  laree  amouiU  o( 
OMlht-knowledge  and  of  wholesnme  connsd,  illuatrstod 
with  numerous  choice  engravings.-— T&e  Jndependmi. 
New  York.  •  »        *  *- 

^  Tmi  8ftui>*WT  Is  a  betp  to  (he  parent,  teadter,  irf 

student  in  their  several  tasks  of  teaemag  nd  leania^  ^ 


pleasure  in  statini 

e4her  reader  that  i  ever  used,  it  is  a  work  which  every 
teacher  who  desires  the  children  under  his  charge  to  receive 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  should  introduce  into  his 
school"— A.  I-  FOOTE,  Freeport,  Jf.  Y. 

"  Its  aims  are  of  the  bluest  and  noblest  character ; 

ever  upon  tlic  alert  to  impart  useAil  information  to  the  young, 
and  it  seldom  ihils  in  awakening  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  Are 

Sour  children  doll  and  careless  In  their  studies?  PlaceTrt 
TUDEJiT  in  theijphands.    Are  they  amblUooa  and  striving   -™^,«  ««.  ^,«« ,..«.  „.  ^««^  — «  -»-«^  - 
for  knowledge  ?  Then  by  all  means  give  them  The  Studest.    is  dolni  much  eood,  is  highly  popular,  and  deserves  to  ^^ 
It  IS  the  very  work  they  want."— iFS«oortt  Iferald,  Me.      I  -^NewYork  Zfaily  Timet. 

TERMS,   IN   ADVANCE,   FOR   CLUBS. 
Fire  Cepiei,  One  Yrnr,     -    -     *S4  60    I    Fifteen  Cai^iea,  One  Tcar,^.    *  ^t^  m 
^'B^'         *^  *'  "  '    '    *     BOO    \    Twenty. fftur  "  **        -    -     1^  04 

MosfiiV  inaj'  1  •■'  nr-n\  h^  maii^  in  payiQotiL  i-f  subsrriptioD^  &t  my  fiUJt,  jf  '•■  RegisLM-ed'*  by  ttie  FovlmBil^. 
TEiQ  PoflTAGE  m  TiiB  BTiTDKhT  IS  ocly  ei%  cm^i  A  TUB,  when  ptiti  in  adinaic«  ai  the  pei£-4>18ee  where  Iha  «4a^sa' 
rtwives  rL    fSf"  j^ampli*  nnnibprs  Bt^c!  grails  lev  persona  dcskiug  tn  form  eTult     AaesTS  wanM, 
N  U.  AH  IrfLteri  rfLilir.fr  la  Tetr  SjTti[>E:;Tf  and  nW  KemiEEancev  for  ^tiLicriptlaBt  most  W  aJ^lrcsMd  t#— 

N,   A.    CALKINS,  Publisher,  348  Broadway,  Msw  Tort 


Vol II til (>    \M,    commences  Willi  yiuy^  185*. 


>ASH     MUSIC     AND     PIANO    STORE 


OP 


HORA€£  WATERS, 

o.    993  BROADWAY,   XTBW 

Opposition  to  Monopoly  l—Music  at  Greatly  Reduced  Rates, 


toOKTy  and  .in  Ui  eflbrto'to  aM  Kmrm  lUura,  andito  adopt  th»  N^noira.  doBSisrer.  ^Saltock  of  Anflrioaa 
JKoropMsa  xaxtito  lofaBmonso,  and  tho  estalogo*  of  lili  own  paUieationa  Is  one  of  the  larma  and  bea  adai^  in 
>TlBMea8tetM.    Bdhastiflomadea  ^  - 

GfMit  Bediiea«a  tn  t&t  Pxlees  of  Piwuis,  MeMeons  and  Mnsleal  InstnuaitB 

M»^.  Supvierjbnei  6 1-2  ocfcare  pUnoii  for  $176,  $200  and  $225,  int«rior  of  aa  good  quaHfy,  and  Inrtru- 
M «CroM  and  aa  dwioNe  aa  those  which  oost  $600.  Pianos  of  erery  Tarioty  of  style  and  pri(5np  to  $1.00a. 
klnipthoMrof  ner  diffBreniDiannfaatortea:  amoiifpthflmthaoelehrated  .  * '^^^ 

MOBBRR'  nCPROVBD  HOHACB  WATERS'  PIANOS, 
andtha 
1PI&81!   PKI^ttlVlI  AOlilAlf  PIAHOS  OF  T.  QlliBBBT  A  C0.7S  HAILS, 

SK**'*?•-**^^'^**'y^P•^^^''**«*i^*»•^*'*'»•  Prfo«Bfrom$40to»160.  MBLobwiai  f rom 
WAffemt  munfactoxiei  mcludlngtheweftlft^  D.  A  H.  I?.  SMITH'S  Melodaoni,  (tnned  the  eaual  tttnw 
numentO  a«  I)ea  make  tn  the  Unftod  States.  Priees  $46,  $60,  $76,  $109,  $116,  $126,  $185,  and  $160.  SaHTHW 
JUBLB6ANKMBIi)DBONS,$200.  Ec^Bi^<^Md0d6ok^u<ianM.  The  bwt 'tSS  to  the  tSlde,  whoo^ 
»- »  13 1-2  p«r  cent  discount  to  clergymen  and  churches.  AH  orders  prompUy  attended  to.  Mnsio  sent  to  all 
yrtM  of  tha  county,  postpaM,  at  the  redac4d  rates.  General  and  select  catalognes  and  schedule  of  prices  of 
laaoa  forwarded  to  any  aodreas  free  of  charge. 

.4.<  VegfUiioitlaU  off  tke  HoMM  "UTatcrs*  Pianos. 

Nothing  at  th*  State  Fait  dkpUrMl  gi«Mir  '«zmUmm  ia  aax 
imuttamtthui  the  Pkno  FotIm  mushrtaMd  hj  Honee  Watm» 
of  thk  eity.-~Chardunan. 

Hine*  Wat«n'  Piano  lortM  art  of  fall,  xioh,  and  •▼•ntone. 
MMlp^wetful^N.Y.  Motel iUriew, 

Tb«M  BOMib  inttnubontl  are  not  n 


Kew.York,  Dectmhor  IS.  1884. 
MMLACB  WATIK8,  Eeq.,  O*  Broedway  t 

1keatSiv>— Having  examined  joar  Piano  Fortief.t>iB  iciMitiSe 
i^«&  aMrepftota  SaeliL  I  am  enabled  to  form  a  tatleikctoty  iudgmens 
IK  tbdff  mMitt,  and  it  la  with  pleaene  that  I  can  ipeak  of  tbemaa 
.^■MBgthe  meet  celebrated  and  improrei  makei  of  the  day. 

For  pvirar,  brIllUaey,  and  riehncM  of  tone,  elaetielty  of  toneh, 
i^ad  baaoty  of  Snbh,  they  will  net  mfTer  in  eomparlmn  with  thoee 
t^  aayother  manafaetnrer.  and  thoee  deelrloni  of  obtaining  a  naUj 
C«od  Tiano  Forte— one  that  will  prove  an  eqolTaleot  fer  Ihitt 
intitff*.  will  find  each  a  one  in  your  bfantlfal  laetrumeots. 

THOMAS  BAKBB. 
B.  A.  M.    Leader  of  JoUien't  Band,  and  arranger  of  Jallien'i 
popalar  Beportolre  of  dance  mwie}  fonnly  manager  of  the 
pauhhlng  department  of  the  great  oioiie  nonae  of  JslUen  & 
ChMpelf,  Lendoe.  and  now  Muiical  Director  asd  Condoetor 
at  lflble>B  Garden. 
For  power,  brillancv,  and  rlebneei  of  tone,  elasticity  of  toach, 
elegance  and   durability  of  maJce,  they  are  ia  adrance  of  any 
other  Planoe  in  the  United  Stotee,  bcbs  the  remit  of  long  expirlenee, 
and  aeerlea  of  eiperimenta.— N.  Y.  Diepateh. 

The  treble  b  clear,  pure,  beantlful  and  very  melodlooi,  the  baaa 
ie  teep.  tolling,  and  aonotoue ;  the  middle  part  la  rich  and  eynpa* 
thetie.  and  peeaMee  the  power  of  einging,  i.  e.,  of  nnitlng  the  aeond 
eroaebtone,  ia  a  degree  bat  rarely  acbieTed.—BearyC.'WateaB. 
Ymu  inatrnmenti  are  a  lenaible  ImproTeoient  open  American 


tone,  in  a  degree  bat  rarely  acbioTed. 

inatrementa  are  a  lenaibte  ImproTi  , 

piaaKoe,  and  an  honor  to  the  akilfn  1  manafaetnrer.    Tmi*  ia  so  donbf 


bat  they  will  be  appreciated  by  the  pablic,  and  all  admlren  of  tne 
■erit.— Oicar  Comettaat 

For  power  of  tone,  depth  of  baai,  and  brillaney  of  treble,  together 
with  aeeonffT  of  toeeh.  they  are  eqna)  to  any  make  I  am  acquain- 
ted with,  and  I  cordially  recommend  them  to  thoee  wiahing  to  pnr- 

^        ^T$W  of  aay «r  the  Uida  ttava  aeen  In  the  Vnitsd 
tr  «4>nvr  to  w«m  da  almilar  makeiaaw  In  Bag. 

laad^Oee.  W.  Morgan. 

1  take  |ieat  pleoanrt  ia  prononneing  them  inatnimenti 
Mskr  qnaltlyiVh  plote  Slf<L  (ooeh^Augatt  Goekel. 

Ow  friadlfWliriteS  M  Mr;Wcter%  Aore  the  Tory  beat  aaeortmetrt 
of  Mwaieipd  of  piaaoa  to  b*  found  in  the  United  Statea,  and  we- 
arge  ovr  SMtheta  and  Wealara  frienda  to  give  him  a  call  eifcen  they 
foto  Neir  Xedc.— Grahain'aMagaaiile. 

we  eonaMe^  them  worthy  of  aeeoial  atteofion,  fma  the  reeenant 
and  exceedingly  moieaA  ten*  which  Mr.  Waten  hae  aneeeeded  In 
atabibj|.-N.  Y.  MoilBal  World  and  Timea. 

The  Berace  Wateia'  pianoo  are  of  anperior  tone  and  elegant 
taUL^ft.  Y.  ChrJatian  Enqnirer. 


aapeib  Inttmibentl  are  not  more  remarlurfile  for  the  ex- 
quail'  beauty  of  their  flaiah,  thie  fer  their  brtlUaiMy  and  great 
beauty  of  tone.-~N.  Y.  Courier. 

For  power,  beauty,  and  aweetaeae  of  tone,  the  Horace  Wateie 

PiaooPort^  challaoge  eemparlMn  with  the  beet  in  the  world 

Wall^i.  Joumai. 

The  Hiirace  Watera*  Piano  haa  elicited  the  nnqnallfied  praiae  of 
CTcrr  eminent  profeaaor  who  haa  tested  It,  and  ia  eoaalderod  by  far 
the  beet  in  thia  or  any  other  eoiutry^Adrocata  and  Beglrter, 
Bahwajr. 

Mr.  Waian'  PUnea.  koewn  by  Ua  own  name,  are  eelebrated  for 
their  great  pewer  aad  riefaoem  of  tone,  and  elaeticity  of  touch.~ 
National  Police  Gatette. 

In  the  production  of  Piane^  It  la  probable,  that  Mr.  Watera  ;baa 

eclipsed aH  -——'»* —     '"»- " ^  "• *-'-^  • 

haa  preaent4  .       ^ , 

their  delicate  tooia,  aa  well  aa  their  anperior  flaiah  'and  elegaBM, 

aad  hare,  ia  every  respect,  received  the  nnlveieal  eom 

of  musleiane  and  araituree.~Timee  and  Meeseo|er,  N.  Y. 

Ybur  new  aquare  Pianoa.  air,  ara  of  auch  a  cleameas  and 
of  tone  throughout,  that  tiie< 
ToluminoQs  and  expreesive  '' 

The  Editor  of  the  Savannah  Bepnbllcaa,  Savannah.  Ga.,  apeak- 
ing  of  the  Piano  Fortes  kept  by  Meant.  J.  W.  MorreUft  Co.,  of  thai 


)sed  aH  eoametlton.    The  raeeot  improved  Piaaoe  which'  he 
presented  to  the  public,  have  become  universally  adaalnd  for 


sy  veiT  aucceaafully  compete  with  the 
GraocT  Piano — Vanderweyde. 


ItwUl  be  seen  that  their  stock  eomprlcea  instnimenti  of  every 
Kmde  of  exeellenee,  from  the  well  known  manafaeturing  adabUsh- 
menta  if9hic1t«rLag*  Sen,  Hof»ee  Val^n,  H.  WorofMeklfanni  *. 

ClarLJkaooaARaraa.    limtghl  wKllbeanppoeed  tiiatiiealarie 

*   1 1  a  eoBaetion  there  would  be  acme  rtry  fine  Inatrnmenn.    Bat  here  ia 

at  &  ■■.      <"*  which  for  beauty  of  finish  and  brillaney  of  tone,  eqinala,  if  It 

^'  *  '*     I  does  not  excell.  anything  of  the  kibd  we  haw  ever  sMn.    It  la 

,  from  tl^  ertaUIAment  of  Horace  WaUi*.    Being  eevtraeted  of 

tha baai ax^l  moat  thorenrhly  seeaosed  malerlaL  and  opoa  Impr9ve4 

prineipW,  it  iacapable  of  reslatiagthe  aetiea  of  erei/  «llaate,-ak$ 

rtSBdiog  a  long  VB»ia  tune.    The  keys  araof  pearf,  aadthe  reeeas 

;  f^r  the  finger  beaW  ii*^lhlaU  with  ttoaale,  whUe  the  lege  an 

'  most  elaborately  carve^  and  the  whole  inatrumeat-flaiahed  up  in  a 

I  sty  Ie  of  great  exeellenoe  and  beauty.    And  yet  its  chief  OMrit  llsa  ia 

the  power.  briUioacy  and  richaesa  of  Its  tone,  and  the  elaatieity  ef 

its  touch." 


inmxiries  te  regard  to  temperamsnt  mada 
loe^s  Melodeons  aro  tuned  In  tfie  equal 


MBLOOEONS— EXTRACT   B^ROM  MVSICAl.  RKVI£\V 

In  an  article  in  the  February  number  of  the  Review,  answering  some  inq 
by"W)IllaiDW.ir.,Bk-ookfieTdvTt.,"l  nottoada  statement  tttX  PrineeP 

temperamflnt.  8inpe  that  time  I  have  examined  a  number  of  Prince  &  Co.'b  Melodeons,  with  special  reference  to 
llsa  tsmpenment,  aad  have  not  fonnd  one  tuned  In  equal  temperament.  The  temperament  in  the  Malodeona  of 
Pifnee  k  Qd.'i  muxufMture  thotl  hare  exmnined,  approaiohes  nearer  the  equal  than  in  those  of  Oathart  k  Maed- 
bavu  bat  it  isfsr  from  equal,  as  any  one  *  *•  troubled  wlSh  the  nice  ear,' '  I  think,  will  decide,  if  they  will  txy  ttas 
ckoffds of  F  and  F  Sharp  in  succesaion.  A  TmraB,  Poultosy,  Y4 

We  are  very  happy  to  stand  corrected  on  this  point.    We  made  the  statement  alluded  to  above  on  the  authority 
of  ft  pnftMsr  of  muaie  in  this  city,  without  having  observed  in  ref erance  to  it  ourseWefli^ft  thing  we  VM7  s  " 


do.    we  have  lince  examined  Prince  ft  (^.'a  Melodeons,  and  find  ''  A.  Turner"  right. 

^^.^RMUnttluin  Carhart's  it  is  still  unequal.    We  da  know,  howevi       -^  '  -  --  • 

adUoy  Horace  Waters,  333  Broadway,  are  tuned  in  equal  temperament. 


Though 


leqnal 


t«h|{«iawnt<ttian  Carhart's  it  is  still  unequal.    We  da  know,  however,  that  a  D.  &  H.  W.  Smith's  MelodsOBB. 
aoldoyHora 


ALLEN'S   PATENT  MOWER. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  MACHINE  YET  INyENTED ! 


nr^HIS  MACHINE  wu  ptUBtedlB  IflK,  ««4  bu  bi0ti«ted  bf  «larff»  lUlBbtr  oriiicellig«at  tottera  tbrtwotm- 
A.  fOM ;  tad  ■#  •aptrlar  bts  it  prored  ItMlT  orer  aR  otheri,  that  It  !•  now  f r««Uf  preferred  wheterer  koowa. 

TUa  npertorlty  comIms  : 

let.  In  perfectly  eutting  any  J^ind  of  ffraea,  wtietker  Aoe  or  eMrae,  lodged  or  eUadiBf ,  and  Belt  Meadovi  ae 
wall  aa  Upland. 

M.  Owing  to  the  form  of  the  knifii  and  lu  raap  pateat,  it  dope  not  clog  eran  In  the  flaeat  graaa. 

Sd.  Hie  gearlag  being  hung  on  ^oriaontal  ehafta,  and  joatlj  balanotd,  aaaUea  Che  novar  to  ran  parfeoHy  mar 
in  a  atralf  ht  or  curved  Une^  and  with  oi»B-Uilrd  Leaa  dra«ght  than  any  othar  yat  nadb  It  aiaa  wa  wttk  inili  )tm 
noiae,  and  with  no  Jerking  motion,  In  eonsaqoanee  of  the  knife  beiag  oparaiad  by  a  ^riieel  Inaraad  of  a  eaank.  Tta 
knife  can  be  Uken  ofTor  pat  on  in  a  moment,  withoot  the  naceaaity  of  paaeing  It  thf««gh  the  anas  af  ite  4rJrtit* 
wheel. -^Thla  it  a  yery  gre^t  conTenieoce,  and  obviatef  a  great  objiecUon  to  Mowiog  Uachinaa. 

4th.  The  enparior  geariag  emMae  the  knlfb  to  play  with  aofleiant  rapidity  to  do  Ita  work  wall,  at  a  apoed  of  aat 
oTer  two  and  a  half  to  three  mUea  par  hoar.  Moat  other  lAowara  reqaira  the  team  to  walk  at  tha  rata  of  Ibv  mite 
per  hoar,  which  i»  vm-  diatreaaiag  to  the  horaea. 

4th.  A  amaller  wheel  Is  attached  to  thie  Mower,  by  a  apring  axle,  whiah  rdbi  paiallal  wHh  tha  drtriaa  whad  - 
Thia  enablaa  tha  machine  when  thrown  out  of  gear,  to  be  driTen  over  tha  field  or  along  iha  rand  aa  raMily  at  it 
hnng  OB  a  pair  of  wagon-wheela. 

oth.  A  reaping-board  can  be  attached  when  reqalred,  thai  making  it  a  Mower  or  Reaper  aa  deaired. 

7th.  Thia  Mower  ia  made  in  the  most  perfect  numner  andia  jwanlaed  to  gi^  aatiafeeitaiL 

Iha  laigeit  and  most  complete  assortment  of  AgricnUaraTlmpIements,  such  as  Plows,  Harrowa,  GUctrators, 
Horae  Powara,  Thraahing  Maahlaes,  Faa  MiUs,  Hoim  Bay  Kakea,  ftc,  of  all  klnda,  Hoctie«lt«nl  Taolh  aiw 
aaaortment.  Seedafor  the  HeM  and  Oaiden,lrash  grown  and  of  the  beat  aorta.  Famfiaa  enaiw,  B«p«r-Fha^ph«a 
of  Lima,  Bona  Dnat,  Poodrette,  Plaatar  of  Parte,  and  other  Feniliaen.  ** 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 
Mar.  8  BL  »t.  lf»  Mi  191  WATBt  SrtKT,  nW-TMI. 


^  AJtS  O 


Oaa  BOLI^AE  4  TB4R. 

0.  T.  AILXir  4  GO.  S 

I16KassaaStKel,ir.T.     p 


aVNS,    PISTOLS,    AND   OUTI.EHT. 

ALFRED                   —          ,,       —  WOODHAM, 

160    JFVJLTOJr            ^[^^n^^ilL^  S   T  M  m  JE   T^ 

Onb  Dooe  Wjbbt  of  Beoadwat,  ^^^         m          ^^^  oppowtb  St.  Paui's  Gboecs, 

NEV-                .     ^  YORK. 

801.1  Agent  for  KLEIN'S  PATENT  PR1MBB8  AND  CARTftlOGES  for  Patijit  Nkidli  Gnrs. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN  6UNS,  PISTOLS  AND  RIFLES. 

li  coBstsnUy  raeeiring  from  mannfhetnren  a  Ml  assortment  of  the  abova  artidea,  tegather  witli  Woatienholm*f 
and  othar  makers  of  Bowie,  Camp,  Sportamen's  and  Pocket  Knivea ;  Powder  Plashs,  Shot  Poochea,  and  BdU;  Fvaneh, 
American  and  Bttflith  Percussion  Caps,  (from  all  the  oelebrated  ftiakers;)  Bsldwin^a  and  Ely^  Paaaafc  Gun  Wadding: 
Sporting  Implsmente,  Pishing  Tackle,  ^c ;  Colt*i  Patent  and  Deringer'e  celebrated  Pistols ;  French  Pallor  Pistala,  snl 
Oapa. 

■^ Agent  fbr  ^'Portka's*'  Patent  RevoMng  and  Repaatiag  RIdeSi  and  fcf  all  kinds  af^iortlng  Ammud^ 
which,  halt  offering  at  v«ry  low  priees. 

or  Ptompt  and  particular  attention  given  to  the  fllHng  of  orders.  I>eeJ[y.9 


{ FARM  MMiOlMR  SALE. 

OR  SALE. — ^A  Farm  with  extensive  Water  Po\^er  Privilege,  together 

184  AcTM  of  land,  locftted  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  EUenyille,  in  Ulster  Co.,  on  the 
tf  th«  Delaware  and  Hudson  OanaL  About  one-third  of  the  land  is  in  a  high  state  of  cxM- 
m. ;  tax  dwelling  houses,  will  aecommodate  nine  families;  a  store,  with  sheds  adjoining;  ban 
"fcodfj  and  a  saW'SiiU;  also,  a  neTer-Csiling  stream  of  water,  with  falls  sufficient  to  ereet  ser- 
over-shot  water  wheels,  all  of  wfaieh  is  oonyenient  to  the  dwelfing  and  the  road  leading  to 

BMaal.  

^or  further  particulars  enquire  of  S.  OtTTFER,  No.  886  Ninth  Street^  New-York:  O.  SAN- 
UO,  180  MHl  Street,  Po'keepsie,  or  of  the  Proprietor  on  the  premises. 

JAMBS  M.  BAffFOmX 

MEXICAN    PHOSPHATIC    GUANO. 

A  pemuuieiit  manure  that  will  not  evaporate  in  the  atmosphere,  bum  the  crop,  or  «z* 
i8ttfa«  soil.  Erpn«  ton  of  this  PHOBPHATIO  GUANO,  is  equal  to  three  toM  of  PeniTiw 
any  other  ammoniaoal  Guano  on  exhausted  lands»  in  yielding  Wheat,  Com,  Bye,  Oats,  or  other 
mn\  Glover,  Qnu,  ^ 

Price  at  Retail,  per  T&n  of  2000  lb$.  $40. 
"     /or  6  Jbiu  "         S8. 

DealoKi  BQpplied  at  wholesale  from  cargoeanow  arriring,  on  liberal  terms.  Fdll  partic^dan  om 
plioation  to  toe  sabsoriber. 

Byery  pasfrage  is  bnoded  with  tiie  naae  of  the  Sole  Agent  and  is  guaranteed. 

.^ly  to  H.  XT.  FR7ATT,  Bole  Agent,  161  Water  Street,'' New-Toik  Cttgr* 


cmnitui  MCHTHU,  ui  mmmm  imm. 

J¥6.  3  EVEMMTT  HOUSJE^ 

lor.^f  Pourth^renue  A  1th  Street,  RflSW'^VOKBJ. 

iKii  Lsbontorr  is  a  department  of  the  Union  Sqaare  Retl  Estate  Office,  and  ie  under  t&e  personal  dlreeltoa 
lad  ehacge  of  Dr.  J[.  H.  SsUsbnrjr,  late  Chemist  to  the  New-Tork  State  A<ricaitiiialfiociet7y  aad  widely  known  uut 
QSUy  celebrated  Ibr  hlf  emfnsot  attainments  io  thla  and  Icindred  departmanti  of  Sclenee. 

The  objeot  ef  the  Piroprieton  in  establlahlag  this  Laborato^  is  to  fbrnish  those  interested  in  Cosuaerdsl, 
Hgrlenltnrsl,  aad  HfetaBagloal  pursnito  an  aeeesslDle,  ready,  aad  reliable  means  for  obiaining  analyses  of  Oommar- 
9ial  Articles,  SoilS)  Mannrea,  Marl,  Peat,  Limestone,  Gypanm,  Goal,  Ores,  and  Minerals  of  orery  deacriptloa,  together 
wriOk  all  ether  Information  connected  with  the  appUeation  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture,  Geology,  Mining,  Eaglneeriagf 
ladJUie  Arts  geoerally* 

B«f«ys  and  Bepeits  of  Mlaeral  Property,  and  other  business  penalntog  to  Mining  Interests,  will  reoelve  special 
alteoiiOB. 

OHAROES  FOR  ANALTSI8.    ' 

QaamitallTeAoalyBisof  CoalorPeat,  $10  00 

"  '*  Soil,  Lime-rock,  Gypsum,  Marl,  Manure,  &0.        -       -  10  00 

*'  **  Mhieral  and  Spring  WalMS,  10  00 

•  «  Ore,  and  Minerals  generally, $10  te  10  00 

The  abOTS  charges  io  aeeompaoy  Samples  or  Communications.  No  Analysis  will  be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the 
Uboratery  till  paid  for. 

For  Analysis  enough  of  the  above-msntioned  substances  should  be  sent  to  make  one  pound,  when  dry ;  of 
Mineral  or  Spring  Wateis  one  gallon  is  required. 

Afl  Ssmples  and  Communications  to  be  forwarded  by  Bapreea,  or  post-paid,  to  Dr.  Jas*  H.  SaUsbnry,  Ifo.  • 
iTsreti  Honse,  cor.  ef  Fourth  Avenue  and  17th  Street,  or  presented  in  person  at  his  Office,  NO.  1  Appletons*  BoMdlag, 
OTsr  tbt  Book Stere,  346  firoadway,  New- York. 


EMERSON  W.  KEYBS,  J  p«««ri^t«- 
|P.  W.  HOAGLAND,         ^Proprietors 


BVBSON  BIVBR  RAILROAD. 


:er1 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


On  and  &fW  MONDAY,  Nov.  SOtH,  ibe  Traiaa  ^ill 
•tTe  Chambers  St.  Station,  as  follows  :— 

Express  Train,  7  A.  M.,  connectinf  wilb  Norttaem  and 
Wastem  Trains. 

Mali  Train,  9  A.  M.,  Througb  Wmy  Train,  II M. 

For  Pougbkeepsie :  Way  Passenger  Trains  at  7  15  and 
1030  A.M. 

For  PaaUkili  at  S,  4  and  5  90  P.  M. 


For  Tarrytown  at  1  and  8  P.  M.  „    ^^    .   _ 

The  Tarmown,  PeekakUl  aad  Poaghlnejoe  Trui 
atop  at  aU  the  Way  Stations.  ^^^.^ 

PaaMBfera  taken  at  Chambers,  Oiul,  CWttofte, 
MlkandSlsfeStreeU.  „    ^      ^   ^. 

SUNDAY  MAIL  TRAIW  at  9  A.  M.,  froB  Cuii  Si, 
for  Albany,  stopping  at  aU  Way  Stations. 


HARLEM  RAILROAD -INLAND  ROUTE. 


On  and  after  Monday,  Dec.  11,  Bandays  excepted,  fer 
Albany  tnd  Troy. 

I  LEAVING  DEPOT  COR.  WHITE  A  CENTRE  STS. 

Mail  Train  at  7.90  A.M.,  Mopping  at  WlUiaais'  Bridge 
and  MaU  Stations  North. 

Way  Expre8i3.«9  P.M.,  stopping  at  White  PUine,  New- 
MiUe,  Oroton  Falls,  and  sUtions  North,  connecting  at 
Chatham  Fonr  Oonsers  with  Western  Riilroad  Express 
Tnbi,  arriring  at  Albany  at  11  P.M. 

Passengers  may  also  proeore  Tlelsete*  and  hare  their 


hacgage  checked  for 
Weat  ai 


99th  it. 


and  North 
of 


for  Uiioa,  BolTalo,  and  other  places 
of  Albany,  at  the  Companv's  Offices, 
■ad  Breome  at.,  aad  Fborth  At.  and 


EETURNIXa  TO  NKW-YORK- 

Mafl Train  leariag  ChaUiam  Fbnr Cemers  sieAJI, 
stwplBg  at  all  Matt  Statfena  abora  WiUkn^  Bridr^r 
rMng  at  New- York  at  12.45  P.M. 

LeaTlnc  Depot  Weatem  Railroad,  eormr  of  Mirfa 
Lane  and  Dean  sc  «.««..      j  iik«r 

■zpiesB  Train,  leayea  Troy  at  8J0  FM^uA^ 
SASlP-M..  stopping  at  Chatham  J?»f?»flvJrC 
Martind^erHmsdale,  Copake,  Mlltetmj, AsierijfJ 
saic,  Dow  Piaina,  South  I>o^«:P»™g^  tSwS 
Townen,  BrewSarTcroton  Falls,  WMte  Ptetns, »» w; 
liams' Bridge.  P«»«>ngers^thtotrriawffli^ 
between  Croton  Falla  aad  WlWama'  Brid«,mli«"2»l 
from  abore  Croton  Falla.  '^•np" '5!!!!L"5r 
Falls  aad  WUliama'  Bridge  nnist  take  CheB^nar  lasi 
learing  Croton  Falla  at  8  P.M.  ui-  .ii  .♦  *• 

Fre^t  for  Albany  feeelT»ldaUf,«ntf  «Wt,it» 
Depot,  comer  of  Oeatra  and  White  its. 


IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS. 
OVB  2,000,000  OF  ACRES  OF  SELBCTQ)  PtiDUE  FiU  LilfDS, 

Belonging  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 


The  priee  will  vary  from  %b  to  $35,  according  to  ouality,  location,  9cc.    The  ptdrehase  money  »y^J^2Jr. 
ia  ire  equal  instalments,  the  first  to  come  due  fan  two  years  from  date  of  oonl^ac^  the  oi»»«»  •SSSSi'^Bftsi 
giving  six  years  to  pay  for  the  land,  with  a  charge  of  only  TWO  PBB  CENT.  PER  ANNUM  ^J^^'  ' 
two  yeata*  interest  payable  In  advance.    The  Company's  construction  bonds  received  aa  oiah.   Apply  to 

CHABLB8  M.  DUFBET,  7r.,  Land  Agent  HL  Cent  B.  B.  Oo^ 

No.  84  Lake  Street,  Chi«SO,IIIlae* 


TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

Tee  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co.  offer  for  sale  their  IMPROVED  POUDBETTE,  which  has  now  stood  H* ' 
4^«en  ycart  in  this  country.  .-a^  « i»  ^^ 

It  is  the  only  artkia  that  is  In  the  marfcH  whloh  eaa  be  used  genenUy  wim  profit,  •*'>^^l!^^  trortk  viU 
s  an  excellent  substitute  for  bamvard  manure,  and.  above  alL  cheap  and  economical.    *^*'' ^Str  Bnaait'  /< 


It  la  an  excellent  substitute  for  barnyard  manure,  and,  above  all,  cheap  and  economical, 
manure  an  acre  of  com,  snd  cause  it  to  come  up  quicker,  grow  faster,  and  yield  heavier,  thj 
la  exceUent  for  all  kinds  of  garden  crops  aadihdi  tiaas    its  resaUa  are  aomalimea  astoalflilng.  .■.(!,•  citf  *, 

^railiaalof^**"* 


Price,  $1.60  per  barrel,  for  seven  barrels  and  over,  delivered,  free  of  cartage,  to  any  railrsm « 
0200  for  a  single  barrel ;  18.50  for  two  lyureLi ;  $5.00  for  three  barrels,  and  $8.00  for  five  btrrels. 
A  pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  any  enqnirev,  peat-paid.    Address, 

THE'  LODI   MANUFACTUEISG  CO., 

r  sxBEEX,  ««*-^** 

TCduest  of  John  P.  Cashing,  Eiq ,  of  this  P"J"'  ^^  bit  ai-^ 
Id  orPnudiTttf  ptt  tutium,  '^^***  "'^^JJi  aW-'^^  *^' 

i :)  ppvitM  of  tt  in  the  lili^b^^t  ternM 

1  anit  ffentl«nen,  yrrj  rf^peclftailyt  your  mott  t^b^wo*  wrfSJAi  ^^ 


74   COURTI.ANDT 

LOW  MANTJFACTURmG^CX). 

GsK'ri.BlcBTt  —Attbe 

um  vo'i  twf*  hundred  barrelB 
r»\Kii  (i!ml«i  in  \h»  town.    Ue  §iv«iit  alMcalber  iMi  prff(?n^iioe  over  eve^  *JJ'»\ 
M  Bs  a  manure  fof  ihe  kJtf  bi'ii  Fardei**  #ep«ia"i 


IdJ!' 


■lit 


^M. 


AXE'S  PAHNT  FIRE  PROIF  PAINT. 


--•.#.«^ 


The  original  and  only  ta'tiole  that  can  be  sold  wikboat  infringing  tlie  patent,  will  at  all  times  Le  kept,  b«Ck 
rooad  ia  OU  juid  in  Dry  Powder,  at  119  PEARL  STREET,  by  the  Patentee. 

The  Patent  baa  Just  been  decided  in  the  United  States  Court  to  be  good  and  mlid. 

In  cooseqvenoe  of  this  decision  throwing  the  entire  bosiness  intff  my  hands,  J  shall  very  matoiially  reduise 
bA  pzioei  as  1  can  mannfactuze  a  large  quantity  much  cheaper,  proportionally,  than  a  flstiall  one.  All  infringers  will 
>e  prosecuted. 

Tune.ly. 


:WM.  BLAKE,  Patentee,  119  Pearl  Street,  Sew-Tork. 


NEW     AGRICULTURAL    WORK. 

Agriculture,  its  Essentials  and  Non-essentials,  including  an  Ezanunation  of  Guano,  and 
other  Manures ;  by  U.  N.  Fryatt,  of  New-Jersey. 

Tbia  work,  beekiefl  the  general  information  it  coataina,  will  be  fixind  a  vaioable  guide  to  the  Farmec,  Planter,  and 
AcTicnltaiist  in  pointing  out  the  essentials  and  non-essentials  to  be  furnished  to  their  lands.  The  seieetioa  of  tneh. 
fextlUzers  as  the  soil  wants,  and  the  avoiding  of  such  as  it  does  not  want,  is  pointed  out  in  plain  terms,  and  will  ensure 
m  saTing  of  time  aad  monsy  to  all  who  follow  its  adriee.  At  the  South,  where  exhausted  lands  require  something 
to  restore  fertihly,  which  as  yet  does  not  appear  to  have  been  found,  this  Treatise  wiB  be  of  the  first  importance : 
Indeed,  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  every  section  cannot  but  be  beneftted  by  a  perusal,  as  it  lifts  the  veil  of  uncenaintj 
whleb  has  hitherto  enveloped  the  science  of  Agriculture.    Price,  in  paper,  25  cents. 

AH  orders  to  be  addressed  to  T.  L.  MAGAQNOS,  Publisher,  16  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 
For  sale  by  all  Bookseller? 

mi  ms>i!s@ii  raff 

Tbs  Inventor,  aftsv  thoroughly  testing  this  engiae  pump,  fitt 
the  past  two  years,  feels  confident  that  it  is  not  equalled  by  anj 
thing  now  in  market,  in  the  way  of  raising  or  forcing  water:  tbm 
motion  being  rotary,  the  stream  is  constant,  without  the  afcirof  aa 
AIR  vessel.  The  packing  is  self-a^jusihig,  very  durable,  and  can- 
not well  get  out  of  order. 

These  pumps  are  well  calculated  for  all  the  purposes  for  whieb 
pumps  or  hydrants  may  be  used,  viz.,  Factories,  Steamboats,  Tan- 
neries, Breweries,  Distilleries,  Railroads,  Water  Stations,  Ilotds» 
Biines,  Garden  Engines,  fcc. 

Among  the  cany  testimonials  given  of  this  pump,  is  a  gold 
medal  awarded  at  the  last  great  Fair  of  the  American  Institute. 

No.  1  is  a  house  or  well  pump  and  domestic  Fire  E^tgine.  and 
will  raise  nrom30  to  30  gaUons  per  minute. 

No.  S  will  raise  100  giOlons  at  120  revolutions. 

No.  2i     *«        200         ««        ISO         '' 

No.  3      «*        300         *«        190         " 

The  quantity  raised  can  be  doubled,  by  doubling  the  revolu- 
tions. These  maddnee  are  manufkcturea  and  sold  by  the  sub- 
scribers at  Brockport,  N.  Y. ;  also  in  this  city,  48  Courtland  street, 

GARY  4c  BRAINBU). 


corne  rjof  Greenwich,)  by^J.  C.  GABY. 
Sept.  18-ly. 


C.      Q.     SHEFFIELD, 

URBANA,   OHIO,  '^ 

oonmssioN  mmonaiit, 

FOR  THE 

Sale  of  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Machinery, 

IN  THE  WESTERN  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  STATES. 

Jk;wxdL  aixolx  otlaex*  Z'AtezxtocaL^AjrtlcleM 

As  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

A  bttiaeiB  rMid«nee  of  sizteeD  jean  id  tbe  Wmtsbn  Statk,  a  very  ezteodMl  BapauaUmce  in 
all  of  the  principal  Western  Oities,with  the  aaeldtance  of  Teatiumo  AaKfin,  wHl  offer  to  Ba^tem 
MaoafiKtareca^^  flAd.  Briteitteea  ns^^  fadlitieo  through  this  Agencj. 


BVSSON  AIVBB  RAIX.HOAS. 


:er. 


WINTER    ARRANOEMENT. 


Om  and  aA^  MONDAY,  Nov.  30t|k,  the  Traina  ."^ill 
•are  Chambers  St.  Station,  as  follows  :— 

Express  TraiOi  7  A.  M.,  connecting  with  Northern  and 
Wastwn  Trains.     . 

Mail  Train.  9  A.  M.»  Through  W«y  Train,  13  M. 

For  Poughkeepsie :  Way  Passenger  Trains  at  7 15  and 
M30A.M. 

Vor  PeakaUll  at  S,  4  and  5  90  P.  M. 


For  Tarrytown  at  I  and  8  P.  M.  ^      ^^      .    ^ 

The  Tanytown,  PodwkiU  a»d  Pooghk«qwe  Trui 
stop  at  aU  the  Way  StatJoma.  ^    .  ^^  .^ 

Passsngers  taken  at  Chambers,  OtBal,  CuistcfiB. 
14th and 81st Streeu.  .   .,    ^       ^    ^. 

SUNDAY  MAIL  TRAIN  at  9  A.  M.,  from  C&oii  fc, 
for  Albany,  stopping  at  all  Way  Stations. 


HARLEM  RAH-ROAD.-INLAND  ROUTE. 


On  .and  after  Monday,  Dec.  11,  Sundays  excepted,  fer 
Albany  and  Troy. 

t  LEAVING  DEP8T  COR.  WHITE  «  CENTRE  STS. 

MaU  Train  at  7.30  A.M.,  stopping  at  WlUianu'  Bridge 
■Bd  MaU  Stations  North. 

Way  BxpresB3;«0  P.M.,  stopping  at  White  Plains,  New- 
MsUe,  Cnton  Falls,  and  stations  North,  connecting  at 
Ohatbam  Fovr  Oomers  ifith  Western  Railroad  Express 
Train,  arrlylng  at  Albany  at  11  P.M. 

Passengers  may  also  proeore  Tickets,  and  hare  their 
bygwge  checked  for  Utioa,  BuHklo,  and  other  places 
west  and  North  of  Albany,  at  the  Company's  Offices, 
oomer  of  Bowery  snd  Broome  St.,  and  Foortti  At.  and 
Stth  St. 


RBTURNINa  TO  KKW-YORK. 

MaU  Train  learing  Chathana  Few  Comers  at  CAJ^ 
stopplag  At  all  Mail  SftatSo&a  abore  WSmni^  Bii||^» 
tufng  at  Hew- York  at  12.45  P.M.  ^  ^  ^ 

LeaTinff  Depot  Wertem  BailiXMul,  comer  of  Mute 
Lane  and  Dean  su 


saic,  Doyer  Plains,  Soath  Dorer,  Pavmp,  ««■» 
Townors,  Brewster, Croton  Falls,  WhitePtos, bJW 
liams' Bridge.  Passengers  by  this Uain  wfll noiteMte 
between  Croton  FaUs  and  WflUama'  Bridge,  aahaaijj 
from  above  Croton  Falls.  Pasaengers  »>«*^^°J" 
Palls  and  wniiams'  Bridge  must  take  theRigav  iWr 
leaving  Croton  Falls  at  3  P.M.  „  *  .  ,*  ^  a. 

Freight  for  Albany  reeolTed  diUy,  onti  4  Wtt«* • 
Depot,  corner  of  Centre  and  While  ats. 

J«aW  I».  KUJIOTT,  BlTPMfcmisdiimi. 


IN   LOTS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS. 
0¥EE  2,000,000  OF  ACRES  OF  SELECTia)  PRAIRIE  FARM  IMDS, 


Belonging  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 
The  priee  wUl  vary  from  $5  to  $95,  according  to  quality,  location,  ftc    The  purchase  money  s 


CHARLES  M.  DVFRET,  Jr.,  Land  Agent  HL  Cent,  B.  R.  Co., 

No.  84  Lake  Street,  Chlc^ni^aci. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS.  , 

Tni  Lodi  Manufticturing  Co.  offer  for  sale  their  IMPROVED  POUDRBTTE,  which  has  now  »twi  ik«  '^ 
f^flttii  years  In  this  ooiutry.  .  ^^ 

It  is  the  only  artkde  that  is  In  the  market  which  can  he  used  generaUy  wi«i  profit,  ettherjn  PJ*JV*Ljtfc  vjU 
It  is  an  excellent  sabstitate  for  barnyard  manure,  and,  above  all,  cheiq)  and  economical.    Three  ^^^^gg^  ]\ 
■tenure  an  acre  of  com,  and  cause  it  to  cr>me  op  quicker,  grow  fsster,  and  yield  heavier,  than  any  otner  ■»-« 
is  exoeUent  for  all  kinds  of  garden  crops  and.ftuit  tfses— Us  results  are  sometimes  astealshing.  ^^  ^,^ 

Price,  $1.60  per  barrel,  for  seven  barreU  and  over,  delivered,  free  of  cartage,  to  any  rallrosd  or  veiK*  »■ 
$2.00  fer  a  sbigle  barrel ;  $8.50  for  two  lyirrels ;  $5.00  for  three  barrels,  and  $8.00  for  five  barrels. 

A  pamphlet  will  be  lent  to  any  tnqairev,  post-paid.    Address, 

CO., 


THE 


LODI   MANUFACTURING 

74  COUBTI.ANBT    STREET,  Jfe^^ 


LOW  MAmJFACTUlllNG:©0. 


Watertowny  Mass., 


fcf* 


last  five  years,  purchased  from 
sive  and  celebrated  garden  ' 
not  ex'-epted \)  ^jwn" 


GxKTLaMBN  :— Atlhe  request  of  John  P.  Coabing,  Esq,  of  tbfa  pJ^Ot       ^^^^ 
based  from  you  two  hundred  barrels.of  Poudrette  per  annnm,  which  be  naj jaj*  JuxW,  (P** 
sarden  in  this  town.    He  gives  It  aliegether  the  preferenoe  over  every  •[^■"TL^to*. 
kt  cvf  it  Id  Itie  bfgbeft  tenn?  pi  a  munure  for  the  kitchen  parden,  tspeciauy  w  p" 


I  am^  gcatleuKfii,  v^ry  rcspectftally,  fOui  mcntebfd'tenl  iflrnuiti 


BESlAaJJf  ^^^^ 


SINGER'S  SEWING  IVIACHINES. 

Tbksk  Machines  have  jnst  been  greatly  improved  by  the  Inventor,  so  that  ihey  work  without  noise,  and  with 
oae-tialf  the  power  formerly  required.  No  other  Sewing  Machines  are  capable  of  doine  every  kind  of  work  perfectly 
—they  sew  linen,  cotton,  silk,  woolen,  and  leather  fabrics  of  every  description,  and  without  a  fhiilt.  Each  Machine, 
judiciously  used,  will  bring  to  the  owner 

A  Clear  Profit  of  $1,000  a  Tear  I 

ty  All  adverse  patent  claims  a/ffecting  these  Machines  have  been  folly  settled,  but  all  the  Machines  of  other 
naannfacturers  infringe  our  patents,  and  can  not  be  safely  used. 
Machines  are  at  all  times  on  oxhibitlon,  and  for  sale  at  the 

JRrineipai  Omce,  323  IB  Mt  O^nJW^^lT,   Jrew-JTork. 

ALSO,  AT   TOE   BRANCH   OmCES  :    , 

H  HANOVER  ST.,  Boston:  223  WALNUT  ST.,  Ciacinnatl;  81  3T.  CHARLE3  ST.,  New-Orleans ;  130  WALNUT 
ST.,  PhUadelphla ;  105  BALTIMORE  ST.,  Baltimore ;  334  BROAD  ST.,  Newark.  ApL  ly. 

VT-ILLIAM    KENTON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


HAND  &  SLIDE  TURNING  LATHES, 
PlMin^,  Drilling  and  Serewing  HaeUnes^  Shafting  and  Hill  Gearings 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

^    MACHINISTS'-  TOOLS,  AND  SCREWS  FOR  ROLLING  MILLS, 

And  all  other  purpoaea^  with 

Square  or  T  Thread,  Cut  to  Order. 

STEUBEN VILLE,  O. 

Orders  for  work  aolicited  and  promptly  attended  to.  March,  '55,  If. 


TSE 

LAD1ES\  WREATH  AND  PARLOR  AMUi 

TWO  VOLUMES  A  TEAR,  COMMENCING  MAT  AND  NOYEIBI 

UNPABALLELED  ATTRACTIONS! 

Tide  Pablishen  take  pleatore  in  amwanoingio  tfaa 
ONE    HUNDRED     THOUSAND    READERS, 
of  thii  Popalar  Mcntfaly,  tiiat  with  the  Mat  Kumbsb  commnoM  the  pablieitkBar 

BEAUTIFUL   FULL    LENGTH   PORTRAITS 

of  some  of  the  moit  celebrmted  lioaioal  Penonages.    The  foUoinag  which  aie  already  eognrad  wiS  ip 
the  oouzBe  of  the  year  accompanied  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  eadit  viz  : 
JBHNYIilND,  AlOTA  THIIiliON,  H.  90KTAG,  CATHERIITB  HAYES,  ALM 
and  MRS.  £•  G.  BOSTWICK. 

If  these  flhoold  meot  with  favor,  althoogh  rery  ezpeDave,  they  win  be  fbHowed  bf  othen  of  a  mk^ 
as  they  are  determined  that  the  WREATH  AND  ANNUAL  shaUoontiniie  to  be  not  only  OMehiip^U 

THE  BEST  DOLLAR  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

THE  GOVTEHTS  WILL  BE  E17TIBELT  OEIGIIAL, 

from  the  pens  of  the  ABLEST  and  PUREST  WRITERS  in  the  country.  Althou^a  Literaiylfaiiffi^ 
thing  of  an  immoral  or  irreligiouB  character  will  be  earefolly  excluded.  It  will  be  tho  aim  of  ths  msuh 
blend  entertainment  with  instruction  that  will  not  only  capUrate  the'  taste  but  also  elento  tto  tbM{H 
improve  the  heart.         '  „«««■ 

Each  number  wUl  contain  a  FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINa  and  a  BEAUTIFULLY  COLORED  FWI 
PLATE  also  cDgraved  on  steel,  with  occasonally  Popular  Pieeei  of  Music,  and  thHs-iv* lorp» 
pages  printed  on  fine  paper.  The  May  Number  will  hare  an  attractiye  Titk-Page,  nakiBg  a  ifljjj 
71  vn  EMBBLLI8HMENTS,  and  a  Volumo  of  Four  Hundred  and  Thirty-four  Pagv.  AU  whom  mtRinti 
Pure  Family  Literature,  and  are  willing  to  assist  in 

FOSTERING  THE  BEST  NATIVE  TALENT 

are  invited  to  become  subscriber!,  «nd  aid  in  its  ciieulation  by  inducing  th^friBBth  tft  sNOeVf 
One  Dollar  a  MagaiEliie  Wortb  Three, 

as  either  the  Steel  Engraving,  the  Flower  Plates,  or  the  Literary  contents,  are  wprffatbepriae'rfttg**^ 

THE 

LADIES'  KEEPSAKE  AND  EOME  LIBEAEl 

TWO  VOLUMES  A  YEAR,  COMMENCING  JANUARY  AND  JULY.  ^^ 

The  PnbHshors  of  tbU  POfwlar  Magarine,  tender  their  grateful  acknowledgnMOta  fi«  P^ '''^ 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  their  aim  to  make  it  a 

SAFE.  PLEASIflG.  AND  PROFITABLE  FIBESIDE  yiSll. 

A  work  that  parents  maj  with  lafoty  pot  into  the  hands  of  their  Sont  and  ])ttughten.  ItopV"*"^ 
with  articles  from  tiie  pens  of  many  of  the  .  .  ^    < 

BEST     WRITERS     IN     THE    GOUNTBJ 

Among  the  literary  contents  may  be  found  descriptions  of  the  IraABiTAsrs,  T"^i?J^j(er»l  W 
SciSNEBT  of  other  countries ;  Pleasing  conversations  on  Physiology,  and  the  Lawi  of  U^  ^ 
Biography,  and  Poetry,  besido3  useful  and  interesting  instructions  to  Parents  and  ^.^^^'^wr  inbdlEM* 
The  twelve  numbers  will  contain  334  pages  of  reading  matter  printed  oa  to©  •^^^  I**^  ^y,  oeca* 
Twelve  Fine  engravings  and  Four  Beautifully  Colored  Flower  Platsi,  also  ^S^'^^i.SbMt. 
•  Woo*J  Cuts  and  Mu?!c,  naking  when  bound,  a  Splendid  flift-boofc,  or  omamtjnt  frr ft* Ceoiw »^'^ 

Kotifithftaa  ijHF  '  e  high  price  of  popet,  and  gr*!it  wjat  of  cogtaviiig*,  ^'^^^■if^tf^drnt^^' 
attan-ling  the  piiblL  ^ij^m  of  those  works,  we  will  amtmue  tofunaish  eUkcr  of  xh^»-^  asecwi-^t 

ONE  OOLrLAR  A  lEAll,  IN  ADVANCE,    ^^ 

Four  Copies,  Out  Vear,    -    -    93  OO    |    Ten    Copies,   OoijYear,     ■      j^qq 
Seven  Copies,   **       6*    -      -  5  OO    t   Fifteen  Copies,  **      **     ' 

Tn  formtog  Clulja  flither  the  Wreath  or  Eoepeakeinay  be  "^"j^^jWirmjfte*!* 
fiy  SPECriLEN  NUMBER?  will  be  sent  GEATIS  t^po^t^paid  applwatiaoa  of  tW*"^^ 
or  C>cni  II  club-  ,        mj^s?*'* 

i:,-^  TKAVELL\(x  AGENTS  WANTED  in  :ill  parts  of  the  count ry  tj  j)ro;u?e  adia™; 
thoae  fumishing  g^^j  icjUmooials  of  cbaractjer,  llbcrai  encmiTagem'Mit  will  bo  giTWU- 

Ali  authDi-iTioil  Agent*  have  a  Certtficite  of  Ag«B^        ^^nm  rebsri***' 

tfT  LOt^-iL  A(1ENT5  WANTED  m  several  of  the  larje  viUDgM  "^^^^  **Sj^»ffiriJ* 

moa  iMj  io  til  p  A  1^*1  L  *  on  t]  c^It  vd  rj  of  th  b  d  umbo  rs.     To  OJitA  of  en  orgv  hsfia  g  a  tmui  capi*i  ' 

tunity  for  a  f^ltwi'Eir.r  nud  proStablo  cH^cuf'atian.  _      | ^  [^^  ^^^\ 

i^  EDITORS  pvftig  this  ujhertiseaient  two  or  more  insertioiB  pfeTiom  tf>  ■'"^* Jj  ,  xd^^*^ 

tUoEf  papor  marked,  und  noticing  our  monthly  is^uw^  will  be  entitled  to  fln  cJfh"^**' 

W  rait  b  or  J vpij j^ako  h  n  ndso  mely  bo  uiifi  i  d  f  ul  I  gilt,  cuhj  eet  to  their  order  i,      n«t  be  Sit^'  ^ 

13^  All  '.c-iDniLiTiicaiioa.^  h\  any  w^y  L^onnected  with  the  Wreath  or  EmismSj  ™"^  ^^yt 

aitJllDlCK  ^  SCO\II.Ij,  No.  8  SprnetStl***'^* 


The  Cheapest  Family  Newspaper  in  the  World ! 


A  FIRST   CLASS    AND    COMPLETE 

WEEKLY  FABSILY  NEWSPAPER, 

Which  can  bo  read  by  all  the  members  of  a  household,  in  town   or  country 
with  a  guarantee  of 

Fare  Entertainment  and  Usefal  Inforfflation. 

It  combines  in  one  sheet  ezoellencles  heretofore  only  to  be  found  in  many 
and  embraces  among  the  departments,  which  are  faithfully  and  carefully 
filled,  original  and  republished  Romances,  (written  and  procured  expressly  for 
this  paper,  at  large  outlays,}  Sketches  of  Oharaotee,  Scenert  and  Adven- 
ture, throughout  our  own  country  and  from  abroad,  by  our  own  contrib  utors; 
original  Poems,  and  an  endless  variety  of  Wit,  Humor  and  Anecdote  ; 
The  News  of  the  Week,  Foreign  and  Domestic ;  Edftorial  Articles,  in- 
cluding leading  comments  on  passing  events.  FuU  reports  of  the  Domestic 
afld  Cattle  Markets,  Prices  Current,  d&c,  &c.  The  whole  arranged  so 
as  to 

IiiBtniet,  Improve  and  Blevate  the  Babitual  Beader. . 

An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  is  regularly  engaged,  and  eycry 
department  is  under  the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience 
can  suggest  or  money  produce.  Lacking  neither  the  means  nor  the  will,  the 
proprietors  of  the  ''  Empire  Orr?"  are  enabled  to  lay  before  their  readers  as 
ffiod  and  certainly  the  CHE  APflST  original  weekly  paper  in  this  country. 

Tzizi.3»a:s. 

Single  Copies  at  the  Empire  CUy  •         •         .  |(],00. 

Ten  Copies  ror    ---.*.  §,00. 

Twenty  Copies  tor       -          .         -         .         •  15,00. 

Subscriptions  may  commence  at  any  time.  Payment  in  advance  is  re- 
quired in  all  cases,  and  the  paper  is  invariably  discontinued  at  the  expiration 
of  the  advance  payment. 

Money  may  be  remitted  for  subscriptions  in  letters  at  oar  risk :  but  the 
Postmaster  at  the  place  where  the  letter  is  mailed  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  its  contents  and  keep  a  description  of  the  bills. 

No  subscriptions  received  for  a  less  time  than  one  year. 

Bills  of  any  specie-paying  bank  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  recei- 
ved at  par  for  subscriptions. 

Specimen  numbers  sent  gratis.  Address  all  orders  for  "  The  Ehpirb 
Oitt,"  distinctly^  (stating  the  name  of  the  party  subscribing,  name  of  the  Post- 
office,  County  and  State,)  to 

l\  Ia.  SEcEI^RATH  A;  CO«, 

Publishers, 
Ifa  17  Spnioe  Btnelt,  Kew-Tock. 


PERIODICALS   AT  WHOLESALE  BATES. 


evrrUSD  'to  ICAU.  8lIB8CBIB,^StS  BY 

p.  D.  OBVIS.  PUBLISHER  AND  DEALEB 

iVb.  130  FVLTON'STREET,  San  Buildings,  New-Tark 


THREE  IMLLAR  IIQHIHLDIB  FOB  TWO  DOLLARS  lEl  YEAB: 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  GRAHAITS  MAGAZINE, 

PUTNAM'S  MAGAZINE,  MAGAZINE  OF  ART, 

KNICKERBOCKER  M AGAZINK,  FRANK  LESLIE'S  LADIES'  FASHIOK  BOQL 

GODEY'S  LADY'S  BOOK,  BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINR 


ENLARGED    SERIES. 

WUb  the  September  nomber  Ib  oommenced  an  enltrged  series  of  the  New-York  Joaniil  vndff  ^ 

the  tide  of 

TEI ILUSTUTIB  IIW^TOBI  JSilllLi 

Etch  Monthly  Part  consists  of  sixty-foar  to  eighty  pages  of  the  best  popular  literatnre,  iodM| 
more  than  the  contents  of  any  of  the  Three  Dollar  Magazmes. 

TERMS. 

Monthly  Parts,  64  to  80  pages, ;•;•]* 

Yearly  Subscription, M  ?! 

Ten  oopie^  1  year,  for 4?: 

Yearly  Subscription,  with  CHAMBERS*  JOURNAL,  one  year *'" 


The  OCTOBER  number  contains  eighty  pages,  filled  with  tlie  most  beautiful  i^'^^T^ 
lished,  and  a  great  rariety  of  original  matter  by  the  most  popular  writers,  interfpersed  wja  cbw» 
selections,  Ac,  Ac.  .^■Klfii  ^ 

A  new  feature  was  initiated  in  the  September  number,  CHESS,  by  MR.  STANLEY,  the  mortBDB" 
player  hi  the  Union,  and  others  will  shortly  follow. 

BACK   NUMBERS   AHD   VOLUMES. 

THIRTEEN  MONTHLY  PARTS  of  the  NEW-YORK  JOURNAL  have  been  ^^f^J^^ 
be  supplied  by  the  Publisher  or  any  Periodical  Dealer,  of  whom  they  may  be  ordered, « iw 

fiO  75 

First  Volume,  in  Paper  Covers, j[  46 

First  Volume,  m  doth, "*  !.0  62) 

Second  Volnme,  in  paper, '2  50 

The  Two  Volumes,  in  one  elegant  cover,  gilt  edges, 

PvhUiUd  hy  P.  D.  ORVIS,  «  Sun  BvBn^*^'^-  ^■ 

THE  NEW  YORK  REPBmT  07 

CHAMBERS'  EDINBUBGH  JOUBNAL, 

IS   PaBLfSHBD  UONTllLT 

At  One  Ddlar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  year— Ten  copies  for  Ten  Ddltf»- 

BY  P.  D.  ORVISj  ^'BumByMf^^^'^^ 


finnni  ininoiT  ir  nt  riniii...TB  li.  m  m  m. 


'  JtfST  PTJBLISHEb. 
f»UDNEY«6aU8SELU,  79  JOHN  ^TREET,.NEW-Y0RK, 

KEEF-IIOYJNGS  lK,SW^  WW?  SEAp, 

AND  TWELVE  ELEOAIIT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


•  *'  -■■'.•^-•^ 


I  Pick  foaairifM  4l»0  Kr4#9fl  iuivti»tW6».QC  ||i«i  auU^i  in  lU^.Pii^pCt  wW^T^xf^^U^  QV»r.a  pefiod  of  Ave  yean.  It  Is 
d  Into  Thxeo  Parts,  to  wMcb  la  loilOoinAd  »  ndfitUe  aadialaeMtiag  Appm^^ 

i  I.,  ynddh  maj  b«  feg«nied  4»  tatrodvoCoiy  ia4l»  nwMitTatlMitlblloway  naipMi  sW  inoslki*  cxperitSM  »a  boar<  an 
kwawlii^fta  relating  «ih^»tha'4*tfll*  of  s^p  du^tUsuallj  itnintorefltlng,  have  been  studloiulyavofded ;  whfl«  a 
■atlon  of  Lnddentt^  serioui  anA  iMuaoroaai  preiflBtad  in  an  aitxacUya  JTorvv  import  an  oir.ot.roiaanea  to  the  Qtnerwlie 
%  tlMd«^  ar  tw  nweiBiN. 

to  IXi  and  HI,  oontainUig.  Uxt  qiore  material  aobJiDcts  of  tliic  narrative,  g^re  a  graphic  description  of  a  frde^nd-easy  lift 
Sandwioh,  the  Georgian  and  Society  Islaals.  Glowing  ddKilptlQna  of  rotoantie  aitoQer}',  rainOlcs  through  palm-groyei, 
l^g  mmung  Mei,  ebnUiiBM  fVoA  isife'anA  lagDOW*  mmgnm  ralWyi^  aM>w-flappad  maaataiM  and  volcaaoeih  transport, 
Ighiatlon,  Um  reader  to  tlie  eciire  akias  and  tweet  icaiiad  «alta  at  tte  tfd^m:  PolatB  of  ebaraoter  hm  Men  ikatohed 
d  onthne,  and  tbe  Ught%  and  iliadowB  of  Polynesian  Hfe  are  Tffldly  portrayed ;  emfiradns  tbe  ftasts  and  pastlmea  of  the 
ia,  their  batHe%  nytholoiy,  and  all  Uie  vcan  premiaeAt  Xeainrai  ot  eenu-Uarl^io  USe,.  An  laUreaUng  chapter  on  lOi- 
^alao  been  appended,  and  thoagtitfcatHMle  ptattomeeuaiiedl»a«MciBatl»g  dffpw,ttwm  bo  ftmad  ekelee  alike  Is 
^i  and  diction.  *  It  U  belieTed,  therolbre^  that  In  eonnectleii  ir^tb  the  Appendix  and  Dlbfltratloas,  it  niU  prote  a  ralth 
iddltion  to  our  liieratnre  of  tl»e  PadAe. 

OlTeapeet  to  Kha  Appendls,  iu  fltos  poctton  ia  **A  QUmm  al  tte  Pfeaaait  Cbndlttoa.  of  Polyneeia)"  exhibiting,  in  a  con- 
brm,  the  geography  and  ulaeslfleaiiMi  ofgnrnpA^HiaV  ilf»ia  aaiaiid  |iwtfiiailaaa""«papnlailon---pliyaieai  artymranea 
Urtlectiwl  aepaotty  or.tba-natlreef-UiaU^abUs  and  Jaqgmgs-i^ovejrnmen^  aiul  aaci^l  QondlUon— reeovroea  and  relaUons 
Iha  dTtUzed  world,  and  steam  narlgation  of  the  Paeiflc— in  short,  erezy.lUiiff  «C  Interest  partalninKU  thUdiriaion  of 
dea. 

pendUIIn  «<  Iha  I^d  Kingdom  of  the  North  PacMc,**  It  a  eompiehaii^Ve  ^fknoe  tt  the  geography,  roeotireea  and 
■ana  ai  tbaflaadwioh  lalands,  Ineliftding  d^liQcata  atatiatios  of  their  Im^rta,  exports,  rev^oe,  cenaua,  <fco.;  also,  the 
at  «r  their  aoMxatieii  to  flia  Ualtad  Atataa  ktt  bees  conaklere^ 

|aadts  lit,  **  The  Freneh  in  the  Paalftq,**  Gommenoes  with  the  oonqneat  of  the  Marqaeeas  Islands,  by  Da  l^etlt  Ihooara 
II,  Inelnding  an  account  of  tbe  aocupatten  of  tb*  OeoxgUm,  Gambler,  p^nmotOy  and  Mralils  Islands,  also  the  afljaofa  of 
(MedooUlAtflSe.  Thla.aaUteafllrtaajte  the  TahitlaalaiaBda,  Iha  capital  of  the  Fmen  poasesaloBa  ia  this  oceany  show- 
la  lUibenl  policy  manifesied  by  that  nation  in  ita  relations  with  naUraa  wad  Ibrelgnera,  mors  eafweiaHy  the-  BnglUhMia- 
daoe  tbe  dethronement  of  Qoeen  Pomare  In  18i3.  It  Inalndes  the  Port  and  Pnlloe  U^gvJatlons  of  Tahiti  \  remarlca  npoa 
laval  and  Land  foreee,  and  pnblie  Improwmania  Aa  aUnaloik  la  alao  made  tp>  the  dedline  of  t^e  conHnajrabl  praaperity 
Me  Uands,  sinee  the  est  ibBshm^ift  of  the  PfOteetotate,  ae  eirtdaaaad  b)F  eoaspaiiafe  tlie  Itatmer  with  the  pseeent  aoodltion- 


PMdix  IV.,  **American  Whaling  lateieata  In  tbe  itadUCi**  teolodea  Valoable  ataiiatiea  pertaining  to  this  great  maAltte 

oh  of  oar  comiafroerv  Wibalieg-bi  otoealfl«dand  oraising  groonds  are  deaerlbed;  reference  is  also  made  to  the  relation  of 

leet  te  thaltf  onr ifei^h|n|4iM«b, uttd  (p^t^aodiUQH  of  AmarteaB  eeaman  In  this  ooean,  their  relationa  to  SMUtera 

yiJi,  and  theU,  wanta. 

woactatl^  or  the  above,  it  will  contain  a  Map  of  the  Sandwieh,  and  one  of  the  Georgian  and  3odety  Islanda ;  also  twelTa 

m  tfaited  engrarlaga  affiaaaenF4a4he  BentKaM*i  in  th%  axwoilfln  of.  vhl^^  artlvtlo  vm\h  &°<1 «  fkithiU  deUneaUoa  or 

Mghial  Tiewe  taken  by  the  author  en  the  apotfliaTe  bean  eqaally  aetghl. 

(MtofiHoA  ^tb  the  jdtlci»p|ea8  of  the  work,  the  pabUahera  have  aparad  no  pahia  to  render  It  one  of  the  moat  popular 

rihaetlre  books  or  the  hind  CTer  published. 

Seyertl  good  Agents  wanted,  to  whom  a  large  disooimt  will  be  made.^ 


THE  HORSE,  THE  HORJ 

THE  NOBLEST  OF  DOMESTIC  .ANIKALS, 

A  sd  the  one  noti  fireqnenUy  iU-treaied,  neglected,  ud  abwed.    We  baT«  Jntt  pnUisbed  ft  book  so  rwhuMe  to  t 
own* ft Bofw,tbftt BOOM  should  vllliacKy  he  vktout It    itiiflBtltled, 


Aadlefh>mihe])enorthfttedobrated^ii|^VM«l]itfT.6iu:|0on,  ^     ' 

DR.  GJBl)/ ^  DA«DI>, 

Well  known  fbr  many  yean  In  thla  eoontry,  •■  one  of  the  moit  nioeeiiral,  ■ctontjflc  and  popular  wiftatrs 
branch  of  medical  and  mirgical  idenoe.    The  hook  which  he  now  4Abi  to  the  public,  to  the  recutt  of  many  yeart" 
tlied  experience  which  few  hftTe  had. 

~     I  tha  nnMerooe  and  itmnf  nnwmnadiMi>n  of  Jittlngylehod  fwp  and  fl*i  neaipftini  peeea^ 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  FROM  MON.  J&HN  H.  CUFrORD,  E)(-QOVeRNOR  Ot  HASL 

Db. Dadd,— Dear ar:-4 hdposfMr MrnNrflollilft  idiliiM  HHiHiiniftii  tUA^m mnaghm^penaUtBA tohaMhi 

tloB,  (the  Uoffae)wiU  meet  With  that  eneeeiL  Which  all  Tovefforta  in  thJa  direction  iowdldeaemL  

Tow  obedient  eerfaat,  JOHN  H.  GLOn 


FROM   HON*   MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

the  mnlti  oC  yoar  own  I 

.  wan 


Dm.  Dadd,— My  Dear  fllr:»I  am  gfeotty  obnged  lo  yon  fdf  (he  Va&able  tredtiaft,  the  rnnlti  oC  yoar  own  I 
hich  you  hare  recently  Imued,  hoping  that  l«|pay  meet  with  the  patronage  of  a  dieciQnlinring  comwonitr. 

ffeiitln  yolimittigMtrBgyii,  MARttwATA  P» 


The  JfotffmirerMltacCor,byDr.  O.  B.Dftdd,lf  antaHnialpf  gen«taeieleDoe,nd  oiq|M  to  b«  owMf  «■« 
eeon  of  humanity,  ae  weU  ae  interest,  by  oTcry  mmn  ¥ho  owns  a  hoite.— JbelMl  C^ngregatintdhaL 

Dr.Diiddheehnd|iMteBpericBeelntkaeoi»crilefeMf«i»JM*oiSUhmt«»wV«ftof  hIaMoeani  in  « 

The  author  of  this  work  is  well  known  sa  a  most  skilful  Tctcrnuury  sorgeoa.   IDs  book  Is  based  on  the 
— ns,  tnd  as  a  hand-book  for  practicsl  use.  we  know  of  notidng  to  compsn  wUh  R.—yMfctf^  Bkde. 
r  Dr.  Dadd  well,  and  are  satUSod  thai  he  poesessse  meet  important  faalifieatiooa  far  | 


We  know 

MasKB.  Jewett  A  Co.  hare  jnst  pnbUsbed  ft  Tory  Tslusble  w<^  ^  Dr.  Dadd,  ft  WeU  fcaown  rotcilatrr  Mg^^^ 
cftuses,  nature  and  treatment  of  diseHse,  and  lameneet  in  horses.— Fdrmer**  CdMnet  .  .J 

Thie  is  one  of  the  most  Tftluable  treatlBes  on  the  smMeel  oM»  pnWIsiMd;  and  Bs««Bsr  cTthnl  noUeak  of  the  ^am 
thehefae,ehonMbewiiho«tlL    Fipeeydly  sheli  It  be  hi  Mm  I— iee€awiyhotal  i^i  Hrety-ataWe  k^cpei:.  IbB««M 


woold  tt  be  vofttL  hundmda  of  doUan  ency  jnx^Ind,  PsmeeroC,  ONUord. 
By  far  the  most  learned  and  copious  work  on  Ow  horse  and  1'    ~ 
One  of  the  greatest  and  moet  commendtMe  qualities  of  OIIb 


One  of  the  greatest  and  most  commendtMe  qualities  of  OIIb  work  ftk  It  li  prectiewl,  nod  plate  to  ao 
-.w^  -- —  -. — ^^  U  to  mainly  dmiSMd,   The —— " " 


,  imlSM^   The  mmrsraC  ttoai mw»t  jnftm  gwiwH/ n  mar 

^ ,  jB  •nrnitvlonilf.OTiBltai  works  onfluriery*  Jso  mnner  or  owner  oC  a  hens  • 

without  this  book.   Btoble  keepers,  stage  propiletdrs  and  ka^Mt,  we  beBdre,  ^uld  deil«^  profit  by  hariiv  at  lesrt  e 
hung  up  in  their  stables  for  use  and  referenee  by  their  stable  men.— DoiZy  JVHss,  PMlMMj^Ml. 

There  is  more  oommon  OMse  in  thto  book  ih«i  say  ef  tie  Ifad  «a  lh«9  ofhttfaeof  OBdlhaoan  attd  owwn  ef 
iindltftms|tar«foeeBomrtopoesemlhemitli«iof  It   Ui^hnof  wot^MrffieethenihoAOBBBelorftscoceoToiximeiy 

vra  deem  CUi  deddedly  the  best  und  mott  ttflable  #oik  M  fin  «  bhuas,  IffifthM,  KBd^htrntmcnt  of  Dbems  md  Lam^ 

tnBbweg,'*eTcrpublished.-^Wwi<iifl*e<  M^»,  .  .      . 

What  we  hare  reed  of  this  book  taidnces  us  to  rsgmd  it  aa  a  Tery  sensible  and  valuable  wortc;  aad  «•  learn  thai  tbfise^ 

ThUbook supplies  a grttatdMlderatum  which  SUili^ admimmehrUne  bn tbe SSm iiA fioiil.  Srcry  man fl^ 
own  Tetertoary  eurgeon,  aad  wHh  much  greattr  sitfbiy  to  Ihia  iM^le  anSmtf ,  than  Ipy-trtttfiig  him  to  Ae  Uiiimirt  ofiha  ■J 
I  cinerants  who  Uifest  the  country.    It  U  weU  Ulustrated,  sad  shoiM  bo  pMshMoA  ^mfKT  men  wh»  owis  ahacm-JH^ 


ihis  Is  a  book  that  should  be  fbribw)th  pa(  into  Iho  han^  of  aU  who  o^««rtiot  drire  hora«,'dbe<he^  C*  Om  dny  v  A 
theplough.  omnibus  or  road,  for  hsnl  service  or  n0ftsure.—Jir(?ara*niPrCo«fifl^,n^^  -'    .     ,_^- 

A  Mod,  clearly-written  book,  wdilch  shotdd  be  intiA  hha^a  of  evesy  nam  wim  A«»*hsm^  atae.flta,  hii.  i^«v** 
pw mftfcsU worth wme to oniw<—JawiisrJf<fsirfc  •  a   ^  .     -a-  .  ._.^.  .     w-»i 

Tl^  is  a  scientific,  thorough  and^omfdete  treatim  udqq  the  diseases  to  Vhich  one  tf  the  mA!l«rt  of  aMOhlr  to  lalf*^ 


U)o  remeditt  which  they  ecreraily  tequlje.--'^ .  -, . _„,.. 

HlBaTftluabloboektethoeewhoha^thecfefrHflrass.    Uu^i^m^mU.  ^.-  ^ 

BetoimtwQiihytohvpoahQrsalnhtoe4io»iif*wittHM.ws»Mi£j^werkt^ 

Commomoeo^Cik,  Bowim.  ^^ 

PUBMSSmBY 

CIiSTBItAinkM 

-For8il«by«]lBookMU«n.  Ml 


ftlGHLMD  NURSERIES,  NEWBURGH,  t  Y. 


Oo., 

In  tofitlaa  tbe  ittaDtion  •(  Ibeir  patrona  and  the  pabUc  In  genenl  to  t|i*ir  my  extmOr*  toUecUon  of 

;FRUiT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c., 


WoDld  rwp«etfUly  inrorm  dMm  tbal  Ike  ■ioektheT'  off»r  flir  tale  the  coning ▲atamn  is  uaosoaUj  fli^e,  botb  as  regards  quaticy  of 
traes,  rartety,  of  ktatta^  Aa^Jbc. 

IVe  Mil  and  ellMate  of  the  Hi^OtM  BtghlalMli  bvre  rendered  proTerbtfl  the  suoceif  of  tbe  tfrtes  Hni  from  herto  to  all  parft  of 
he  Union,  and  the  aeottrky  and  jnreclilott  ao  faidiapensable  In  the  propagation  of  trvdl  treof  for  which  this  eetabliahment  has  long 
lieeii  «el«hrftted,  render  erron  la  noitMolalmn  of  rave  oocurrenc*. 


To  particalartze  within  the  Umlta  of  an  advertiaemeitt  wo^U  be  impeealMe;  they  rafor  to  th«^  General  Catalogue^  a  copy 
<tf  whieb  win  be  sent  to  all  pofii>ild  ap|»lleaiila,  on  enclosing  a  Po^t  Office  stamps 

The  following  comprieee  a  portion  of  their  stock,  and  Are  all  ff  fine  growth,  titi  * 
^  Ffi  ABS  in  orer  400  Tarleties,  both  standards  on  their  own  stpck  for  orchard  oaltare,  and  on  the  qnhice  for  dwarfs,  pyxaauds, 


and  quenoueile,  for  guden  coltare. 

APPLE  ik  gfer  MO  varietlM^  botl 
OHERRIBliL  both  standards  and  d 


th  itgdards  and  dwarfs. 


OOOS£BEUIE$,  (SO  beet  Laneaa^iire  TarieUes,)  OXmRANTS,  BASPBERfiY,  and  STRAWBERRY  pints,  of 
idl  leodiag  vnd  Jmown  kipds.  together  with  9EA  KALE,  ASPAft AaTTfU  «^  RHUBARB  loota. 

OXir4lllUE([TA:X«  niSWi9,  tmVOBU,  and  VINES,  both  deddooea  and  evs»greeo,<8idtablfftvBtteee  and  lawn  pluit- 
teg.  embraelog  all  t%t  new  and  rare  conifers.  weeolDg  trees,  and  ahmba  of  reoent  iotreiloetioB. 

SOSES  Ui  evetY  Tarletr,  IndudiOff  Hybttd'  Perpetnal,  HybiHd  Bouibon,  Ilycrid«C^tnn,  Hybrid  IXamsak^  Prairie,  Bonrmlt, 
Ayt^hre,  ind  other  hardy  cutnbtng  and  gardeh  rartetiea,  as  well  «a  the  more  tender'Tda,  Ohhia,  Bengal,  Bborboo,  and  Mettette 
TaiiotljML. 

"'  "  "^"^^"^  PLANTS.—A  large  collection  of  Peonies,  Phloxes,  Caapanola,  Penst^raaon,  (Bnotbera,  4cCo  <tc* 


DAHLIAS  and  BEDDINO  PLANTS,  for  the  parterre  aid  flower  gaitteo,  in  lavge  qtumllties  and  Tarlcfy. 
H9DOB  PLAllT».*-«MI,g0O  aCMhg^  9  yWar  old,  Oisge  Orange,  in  three  different  sixes,  at  tiQ,  $8,  and  96  per  JOOO.    Buck- 
thorn planta,  S  years  oU,  $8  per  1000. 

Dealers  and  Planters  of  trees  on  a  large  scale  will  be  dealt  with  on  the  sMMt  liberal  termr.  Oct.  9t 


ALFRED 
160    JFUJb!tOJ^ 

On  Doom  W^  ^»  BiuvioirAT, 

NEW 

SoLB  Agent  Ibr  KLEIN'S  PATBNt  PRIMSBS  ANIXCAl^- 
TBIDGES  for  PAvnrt  JfaiMJi  awM« 

Importer  sad  1>Ml«rltfCtaiis,  Pltttils,  snA  Xiilei. 

■Mkni  er  Bowie,  Cmn^  SpoataMn'a  ••d^*;^*  .4^J«M 
Powder  Flasks,  Shot  Pooches,  andlBelts;  French,  American 
and  EngUah  Pereossion  Cape,  (from  aU  the  eelebrated  makem;) 


ikim 


OlTTX^BRY. 

177QODHAM. 
ST n  JE  x:  T, 

dr.  Paul's  Chvbch, 
YORK. 

Baldwin's  and  Ely's  Patent  Gnn  Wadding;  Sporting  Imple- 
ments, FifUng  tackle,  ite, ;  Colt's  Patent  and  Deringer's  c«|^ 
'braied  Plet«4ai  Freskch  Parlor  Pistols,  asd  Cspt. 

Agent  for  ^^Portbb's"  Patent  RevolTing  and  Repealing 
BlAes,  and  ftw  aU  kinds  of  8|«rtbig  AmmuiitloD,  which^  he  is 
offering  at  Tery  low  prloee. 

tSr  Prompt  and  partionliv  attantkm  giten  to  tb^  Olllftii  of 
orders^  DecJy. 


miQnmAnjNQ 

WORKS, 
Kos.  311  &  313  Monroe  Str^t, 

Opposite  the  Allaire  Works. 
SAXJM  ROOM, 

Ho.  122  CPBAHD  8TBEET, 

Pire  doors  East  of  Broadway. 

bsTlng  ext«ttlve  and  nnsorpaased  arfmifemeftta  fw  vmfliitMnt  e^iy  article  ^n  ,*»»«*^«J«|!;^^„T 
n  #Bi;^i;rofftf  to  iSe  nnbUc  and  dealers  thronghont  the  eonntry  W«Ou«i/t  and  CAe*  Ikofi  Kailwo  of  ereiy  descriptfon ; 
PJ3S!?  SiiJS^nSJ..  Portable  Iion^S^^  tnd  ♦mamiatal ;  CUbs  and  Cradles  for  Children ;  Iron  Chalra.  Settfl^ 

S^SfiSWwm-uS  towSa^^  *o<*  cheapness,  the  manofkctures  of  any  other 

j^B^  mnV  *  I-AVEBSt  ?«B  Qxmud  Street,  N.T  j 


BANK  LOCK. 


c-u 


1 

f 


0« 


AL«o  L.OCKS  rpa 

Safes,  Primms,  Storesi 
Ships,  Dwellingii 

A  GREAT  VAmirrr  of 

BOLTS  ft  SOOBXirOBS, 

SILVER  PLATED, 

POROELAINp  MINERAU 

BRASS,  QLASS9  Sto. 

SSPAGKEOLETTS 

For  French  Windows. 


Iron  Doon  and  Chests^  made 

to  order, 
'    i-VER  PLATING. 


DAY  i  NEWELL. 


^-X3 


Olover  or  Timotliy 


'  KATTHA  A.  Wagner,  InTentor  azad.  pxaaietat  oft 
WHBAT  HaRVBSTER,  THRESfiKR  matd  CLRASES,« 
Clover,  Tlmoihjr  and  Graas  Seed  HarreataKS,  and  ibe  Okmn 
oltMrGraii$«ffl  Hollar  and  Cttanor,  oShrs  to  tte  (IbMbI 
Maehlni,  y^ilisk  la  suited,  bj  a  chtoge  of  Its  pttta,  to  iH  I 
kladaof  irock,aiMl«4fckthe  aUofoaa  horae  and  a  tof  Ht 
harvest  ftrom  8  to  12  aerea  a  day,  movioa*  xakii^  Ami 
braakk^aad  thni14i«thah«Ml«  from  Ute  saaUcayall* 
■ana  ttatt.    Wanaartad,  if  Kop^ily  iMaaicad. 

BiSkfa  for  BMrtaa  aad  OoaaUca  for  aale  on  fkvonble  M 
alao  Um  rif ht  to  aiaimfaetwa  ibe  mmd«.  Applj  bf  ten 
ilM  abf>Ta,m  Madtoan  Slrael, M. Y^ «ad  P«llB<7,Btal 
Gouty,  N.  T.  ^ 

rsr  Tba  WlMut  Harraiiflr  ia  alaa  aypKeable  to  Bart^t  S 
Oala,aDdaiet.  Jk-** 


PURE    BREI> 

SHORT-HORN  OATTLE 

HAruiO  alaxger  fiook  (baa  my  Farm  wm  properif  Mfxm- 
modate,  I  wtU  part  with  a  few  Cows  aad  Uelfera.  The;  *« 
from  ona  to  three  years  of  age— all  aired  hy  the  Bataa  baO  "M 
Tldere",  aaddeacended  frgia  imported  stodc  ftfee  |1»b 
e^OOeach. 

▲aply  loAaroaCIaiBealkAgU,  aovQLSt.,  aJ^oreKtatk^ 
Pfailadelpbia. 


Jlgewy  ftf  the  Fnrehwe  aid  fiale  #f  Itt|»r«T4»l  Breeds  df  Anfauk* 


CATTLE,   SHBliP,  SWIJ(E,   POULTJi;?,  ^^c. 


PprobaMd  to  <vdar  and  c«eAil|y  ddpped  tojmy  part  of  tba  United  8utii|p%  wfaic^  a Beawnalllft^M 

The  foUowiDg  Stow  eao  be  fnmishM,  viz.: 
Thorough  bred  Short  Horn  aad  Grade  Cattle^       Thorough  bred  Aldemey  Cattte, 
Do.       Ayrshire  Cattte,  Dt>.       veiTOBS       do. 

Do.       8ea«h  Down  Sbeef ,  Do.       Ootewold,  OzlbPdsldM  ar  Leloeeler 

Swina  and  Poultry,  Teiy  09«>  of  dtArtnt  breeda.    Abo,  Fin^^  weU-lxoken  Daroa  WvfUng  O^cflo. 


BlMPoawmbaehvgBi 


All  It-tiers  poet-paid  will  bfpnmpUyaiteiidad  to.    Addree^ 


Feb.  54  If. 


JLAUON  CZEMSITT, 
fS^unk  street^  abore  Otb  Street,  WhUmM^^ 


MoFAEXA^P'S 

KiwfroaK,A«s.S^l»& 


TuE  under  sisncd  woiiki  r«epa#tfh11y  call  the  attentton  of  tie 


public  to  the  abore  unequalled  safeguard,  proof  against  tbe 
jevouriog  element  of  fire,  af  W9II  as  ue  most  suocesaful  bar* 
glbr.  , 

To  Merchants,  Jewellem  and  Bank  Directors,  we  wonra  oaly 
■ay,  examine  tbevii  aad-MS  prooli,  and  you  will  be  oonYinced 
of  their  superioHty  orer  all  others  mmufiietured. 

Our  business  is  dona  in  a  plain  straight  forward  way,  with- 
hue  resorting  to  humbug  or  large  talk. 

Below  is  one  of  the  many  testimonials  we  are  daUr  receiTiag 
from  all  parts  of  the  eooawy,  and  it  speaks  for  itseIC  Meran 
Pond  k  Uitchoock's  OU  Store  wsa  situated  dtreoUy  under  thd 
Pearl  Btriel  Hbu|^aadwaata|aUy  aenaumed  In  that  great 
ilre  of  Aag.  23d. 

Our  depo^wbeieaDMSortineatofallklnda  and  sixes  are 
constantly  on  hand,  in  A    3S  BlAIDEN  LANE, 

8rdoocsfl«nKassaufii.,ILY^    . 
WM.  MerARUAVP  4  Cp/ 

WAREHOUSES. 

'Beaton,  Mass.,  I7o.  U  Blaokstone  Street.  t        PofQand,  ONgon,  97  Front  fiNreet  -  > 

.  BalUraOre,  Md.,  No.  145  Piatt  Street  6an  Pran«laeo,  Gal .,  «7  CsMforaia  fltreat 

.  Ohleago,  ill.,  coiner  South  Water  and  Franklin  Sis.  |        Port  PhlUlp,  Aastnlla,  It  Wcet  filreet. 

Agenta*— Kendall^  Ri3hardson  It  Co.,  fiafh,  ffe.  ^tory  Butler,  Bangor,  and  T.  MeFarland,  Biehmond,  Me. 


M«Mra,  McFarland  ic  Co, ; 

0 1  si' s :— 1 1  fiir  ffdft  «i  pla...^n„  ^  — , 

bc^jk*  sdU  [mpBi*  at  tbc  dU&HtrDUH  ftrt  of  ih*  pearl  fUtinm 
Itfrl  t'THiitjiut,  in  rnt  mt»l  ffecTeet  wma?t.    hM^^nt^  'i  ™ 

and  4irwU]r  imder  a  tirqfcen  g«a  plp*>  futbe  mort  tDSfnsi.'  »^ 
It  remftluiid  irQ«  to  i^a  rxunc^  an4  \\^  etn»teal«,  when  t:^^'^  '*V' 
Wn»  not  even  ifiort^bi^ii  aiitl  fuurifj  t5<?re  Ibe  t-djcI^  t'T  ^'  '  ° 
any  ont  in  waiit  of  a  tuf-f  riwr  ^afe,  a  perfect  isfrgiiiipi  a^t^ 
Or<*H  wo  cheOrMlj  r*cOBini*fid  your  mBimiaiAui>rt  tii-^s  ^^ 
a  pi^rstidnJ  e^pcri«iice  of  tLtIr  cxMlleiwe. 

Yottn  truly, 

POMVttHXKBCOCK. 


Isaiyr 


DEMONET  &  MEYER'S 

IMIFAILILIIIBILIE  ILIOTIH])  MAm  BYE,  ' 

Tma  la  m  new  article,  Jiut  preeeated  to  tbe  public   The  proprietors  hvre  made  the  human  hair  the  itady  of  their  lives,  and 


«blic.  Here  it  has  been  bat  a  short  tlme«  yet  its  enocese  baa  been  unprecedented.  Requests  for  the  appointment  of  agents 
(»  its  aale  bay«  ponred  in  by  every  mail,  while  tbe  orders  for  the  artide  itaelf  have  ahnost  exceeded  tbe  abilitT  of  the  proprietors 
o  sapply.  Its  merlta  may  be  eurtly  sommed  «p  as  Jbllom :  U  is  eaMIy  WpUed.  and  can  be  i^ed  by  all  wltbont  danger,  fall  dlrec- 
Ipns  amompanyiBc;  each-  iotle.  ft  doee  not  color  ib«  katrby  sqorehhig,  ltaM^<Ahe#  prepAatiAna,  bufr  aeta  Apon  It  by  a  net»ly 
Bacovered  chemical  power.  Recent  researches  show  that  the  hair  is  trlangalar,  and  in  its  natural  state  poasesMs  all  the  powers 
tC  the  prfam.  To  restore  this  prismatic  virtue  is  the  theory  of  the  Hair  Bye.  It  also  gives  the  fibres  their  soft  and  glossy  texture, 
Bd  protects  the  sacs  In  which  all  of  thetf  lerodiuita.  R  doea  not  sttin  tte  isldo,  and  ts  ibe  only  oovpound  of  the  kind  upoa 
wbleh  perfect  reliance  can  be  i^aeed,  as  It  never  fhils  fai  glvfaig  a  bean  vol  aAd  %at«ral  Waok  or  brown  color  to  the  hair,  whiskers 
9r  eyebrows. 

The  proprietors  are  prepared  to  fhralsh  It  in  large  or  small  quaallMes.  Price  f  I  and  $1 60  per  botUe,  aeoordfaig  to  siae.  Ubenl 
tedactlon  to  those  who  ony  to  sell  asain. 

Ixk  answer  to  the  numerous  inqturiee  fh>m  eveir  part  of  the  country,  Mesara.  D.  At  M.  wmdd  say  that  if  there  be  no  agent  whe 
•eMa  their  Dye  in  the  vldnity  where  the  party  wishing  it  resides,  by  fndosing  $1  a  bottle  irm  be  forwarded.  Peraons  sending  re- 
%«eat8  lt»r  the  agency  of  It  wlU  please  state  plafaily  the  place  or  disirfet  in  which  fhey  wish  to  <nqK>se  of  it. 

DEMONET  4  ilETEBS,  Proprietors, 

Apn!^  '54^  t£  _  No.  IS  Courtlandt  Street,  under  the  Western  Hotel,  N.Y.  City. 

■  ■■  ■  ■-■■•.     t»  ,1        ■     -        .    '  _  ■     ,      ,  — . — _ . — , .. — 

This  very  valuable  Family  Remedy  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  bruises,  cuts,  burns,  and  other  diseases  of  an  iaflammaeoiy  nature, 
la  now  regarded  aa  a  desideratum  in  medidne.  Por  inlUuned  eyes  and  catarrhiii  aflTeeUoaa  this  ap|dication  will  be  found  lo  be  a 
mild,  safe  and  effectual  remedy.  For  Bleeding  Files  there  Is  no  application  so  effectual  as  the  Oak  Oil.  Diarrhna,  scurvy,  iheu- 
matlsm  and  chilblains  are  speedily  relieved  by  its  use.    For  sale  by  Druggists  generally,  and  by  the  Proprietora, 

April,  '54.  tf.  SAT  &  TAH  DETJSEV,  Ul  Chambers  Street,  Hew-Tork. 

mmmoTAiA. 

The  QffiM  of  VAN  DEUSEN'S  mPfiOVED  WAHPENE  is  remoyed  from  No.  128  to  114  CHAMBcas 
St.,  where  the  Proprietors,  Day  &  Van  Deuseo,  invite  their  friends  and  patrons  and  the  public  at  large,  to 
call  and  procure  the  aboye  celebrated  article. 

TheWahpene,  as  Is  well  known  to  those  who  have  used  it,  la  not  a  Dye,  gotten  up  to  color  the  hair  transiently ;  but  a  medical 
waparation  wblch  peaetratea  the  bulb  or  root  of  the  hairi  promoting  a  heallhy  action  throughout,  and  resioring  it  to  its  natural 
rollness  of  growth.  Testimonials  of  its  efficacy,  in  numerous  instancas,  Drftm  souii^ce^  of  the  hlgheat  xespectabiUty ,  may  be  seen  at 
the  Office,  No.  114  ChambersJBtreet.  ^  

SUPER  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

FROM  THE 

iB«9  awe  91  jm  >4ii  va 

OF  STATAN  ISLAND. 

The  Subscriber  begs  lesTS  to  Infbrm  the  Farmers  and  Gardeners  who  haye  left  orders  for  the  aboTy»  Manure,  that  ha  la  now 
prepsred  to  deliver  the  same,  eitlier  flrom  the  vN  orks  on  Staten  Island,  or  from  the  Depct  In  NVw  W<ntl»  v 

Other  persons  requiting  supplies  of  this  well  known  and  valuable  fbttiHser,  are  requested  to  mak<  application  early,  as  the 
dfiww^  Hot  this  seasop  will  be  large. 

AUttaaa  r.  KEUPt  Wo.  ee  Beaver  street,  Neir-Ttorfe. 


The  above  Cuts  represent  three  sizes  Patent  ExrANSiON  Bitc,  when  taken  collecllTely  form  a  complete  sea  of 
Center  Bits,  which  wtU  bore  any  reqnlre<l.dlameter  ttom  1  Jnc|i  to  2\  Inches^ ^  ^    ^ 

This  set  of  Kxpansion  Bits  ^\  putbrm  ell  thai  01  ORbjlTARr  3rra  tf  M<r%oh  sizes  can  be  made  to,  and  also  cut 
numeroua  sizee  between,  saving  half  the  expense.  ."''  .    x^  ,  ..i  ^.    .. 

Alv  Artist*  hi  Wood  who  bave  eo  fluently  desired  a  Q^t  between,  tha  sises  of.an^  h>  t]^ir  aet»  will  appreeiate  its 
value  at  sight,  and  all  persons  using  Bits  wiU  find  them  tbe  great  desideratum.  •  .     ^    ^.         ..  ^  .v 

The  above  Patkmt  Expansiom  Bits  can  be  obtained  at  the  principal  Hardware  Stores  In  the  City,  and  of  tbe 
Patentee,  C  L.  BAKitas,  at  Us  ManuAkctocy,  17  Mamer$lt]f  Street^  N,  Y, 
OOf  Iowa,  County,  and  State  Kifllbts  for  sale.   Apply  to 

GBAlUbBS  Xi.  BA&»Bft, 

N«.  9  Cottage  PIsicc,  If  •  X» 


BLAKE'S  PATENT  FIRE  PROOF  PAINT, 


Th«  origiiuU  and  only  article  that  can  be  sold  without  Infringing  the  patent,  will  at  ail  timeabe  kept,  both  graadiaQI 
and  la  Dry  Powder,  at  119  PBARL  STRBBT,  by  the  Patentee. 

The  Patent  baa  Just  been  dedded  In  the  United  Butes  Court  to  he  good  and  Talld. 

In  consequence  of  this  decision  throwing  the  entire  boalaMi  into  my  baada,  I  ahall  rmj  materially  redaeetlsprici,at 
can  raanufkciure  a  large  quantity  modi  cheaper,  proponlonally,  thaa  a  aaiall  one.    All  Infriaters  viO  be  preseeaicd. 


JoBSfly. 


WK.  BLAKE,  PatentM.  U9  PmtI  Street,  I«w-TcL 


WRITING  TABLES  OF  NEW  GONSTRliCTIOE 

. mt^    9  

WALLINC  t  flEBCBS,  Na.  2$«  matk  Artwu, 

▲ra  now  maaatetwing  aad  offer  for  «le  a  new  arUele  te  IIm  AimUarallMs  eomblnbif  tlie  daak,  taUa  uAfiuk.xaa»af 
thing  erer  before  offered  to  the  public,  being,  when  cloa«d  up,  a  fency  centre  table,  and  when  opened^  a  eaddoBMiiB(» 
with  da*  and  wrtotng  OMterials  ^Mmpmt,  the  openl&f  or  otosini  af  wMch  vaeoirea  but  one  a«coi4-  Tbk  noifw  m^ 
f  amltwe  rbbH  aoea  ooMe  Into  general  «a«^  aa  tt  ia  veil  adapted  to  the  parior,  tbeaitting-roon,Ubnry,  oAeei  MfcooJ^ygg 
rooma.  council  ohambera,  legidUttiTt  baUa,  for  sludenta,  aeportera,  Ac  The  examteaiton  of  the  article  by  adiac««^^ 
U  particularly  soUcited.    The  trade  snppUed.    N.  B.— Patent  right  aecqred.  *'''^' 


IT*  XI.  I  g;- e:  XI 

, * 9^^^ . 


■r 


ii.&^ 


PARKER    So    BROWNE,     MANUFACTURERS, 

ftfom.  20  and  22  COBSMERCB  8TRBBT, 
Aug.  1  rr.l  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.  IBttutn  Bedf^ri  tauS  BIttdter  8lt„  SBWYMt 


S.   R.   PAEKHUBST'S 

PATENT   BURRtNG  MACHINES. 

The  subscriber,  who  is  the  Inrentor  of  the 

BURRINO   MACaiNES 

which  are  attached  teOfeKfllBglfacldneaf  Inforais 


iDooUen  anb  ((ottott  IRantxfattnttxB, 

hat  he  baa  increased  facBittesfor  nmnfaoturmg  aipew^  Borv 
nng  Machinea,  and  Vkttm  tfbr  8eaood  Breakers.  |n  ikldRioD 
tn  whioo,  manufacturers  who  prefer  the  metal  cyUnaer,  In- 


vented by  1.  L.  Tottte,  a^y  ba  snpplled  wi*  *«  **''^ 
BOtiee  ii*  a^ 

The 'subscriber  ia  giTivg  his  P«*onsl  sttentioato  W 
nufhcture  of  these  Mlaehlnea,  Which  he  bss  not  (»« -^ 


The  legal  right  Ibr  IniiUlUig  th«e  liacbiB« 


jiiBlfce"^ 


Orders  addressed  to  Haybs  k  RlD/at»i  ^  * 
Street,  wni  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

R*w  Tork,  J«naai7  IT,  18S4. 


ATKINS'  SCLF-ftAKINQ   REAPER- 


yf  rk  OF  theae  maehtnes  were  used  the  last  harreat  in  grass 
frU  or  grain,  or  both,  with  almoat  uni/brmly  good  success,  in 
nlae  dttfcrani  Stetee  and  Canadi^ 

TWSVTT-SIX  7BEHIUHS, 

including  two  at  the  Crystal  Palacty  (silver  and  bronxe 
medals,)  were  awarded  It  at  the  autumn  eihlbittoiis.  I  am 
building  only  900,  wMcb  are  being  rapidly  ordered.  Hr.  Joaeph 
Hall,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  will  aSso  build  a  few. 

ISr  Early  ordera  veesMvy  to  Inawe  a  laaper. 

mc€  at  CUoago  f  ITI-fA  Caah  wltlierAe^,  mote  IbcflO, 


•rforSS", 


psjubtp  wtien  reaper  wmki  racMfM^Ji*"^  |jj(j  c 

ad  vuncT,--  ^Yan-an/eii  to  be  a  giUfd  ^'if'^ft^ZAMJi  lhe(!««t' 
Aii^uu,  propcriv  rec*in>nifti5ded™>« "Sf^i  (Jii7*tf 

In,    KJiperiiwceU  oewitft  Mrtjftf^*^'    HJi'*r- 

to  hnvf  the  oiactiint-a  wldflj  K»i^!tJt*"v  -jj,  iisB«li*J'!)r  ^ 
iH^PcriplSvt  circular*  wUli  cute,  "^.'^  *^^J  flillfed ti> ?«*' 

dHDcijlUH  M  wdl  u  ihe*0CPf?^f^*  "  "^'"^^ 

paid  applieationab 


«PrairieF( 


jtJJSSS^ 


PATENT  REACTION  CEBfTBitrtJGAL  PUMP  AND  FIRE  ^^^^Z.,^ 

•  ii^twd  to  any  situation ;  unlimibed  in  poww;  oertatn  in  action;  pennanent  in  ^'  ^^ctiitA* 
xi.  low  in  008t»  that  they  are  rapidly  auperaedinj?  all  otht^ra  Call  and  be  •*^"K  \„  Vq.  24,  ^Pf^^f 
office  and  warehouse  of  Uwiox  Powkr  CdicfaIit  of  U.  S  ,  Na  SS  Broadway ;  renior«d  aomi  ^^  ^ 
present  stand. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  JOURNAL 

KOW  IN  ITS  FI?Tff  YOjSm^ 

A  Newspaper  of  the  veiy  lirgest  Oass, 

^XTell  sued  wtOt.  the  Otirront  Hews  from  all  parts  of  ttie  WoiUt 

WUh  a  hangt  amemU  ofLUerary  and  SeitnUfie  Mattar,  Origindl  and  StleeUd, 

BA-NK  NOTE  LIST  AND  PRICE  CURRENT, 
^Lin^  jW  a  >anr  isa>  talvabus  wuasan, 
TWO  BEAUTIFULLY  ENGMVfB  PflRTRMTS  «  DISTINGUIOifO.INfiiVIDUAU, 

7.  AK-  SPCBIUSO^^      PO.y 


AT  THE  UNPRECKDENTP).  LOW  PRICE  OP  25  CJNTS  A  TEAl^ 
7b  tndties  persons  to  send  in  Clubs  of  SubscrUmrs,  the  fallowing  Premiums  are  offered: — 

TEKMS  A«tp  PAEiyAIU|il»  FpR  CiirUBS. 

<'  Bertha  wd  ii];,  « .Ihit  Banowis*  of  Beech  Glea." 
By  Vrs.  E.  0«ke«  Smith.  A  highly  interesting  romance. 
Jiwupabliabed,  and  beaatifaUy  iUvftrsled. 


iO!(>-Twettt7-fiTe  sento  ft.ye^r. 
fl,  four  copies  and  either  of  followii^  yr^if^  >- 

•<I>itiireofKaiioni.^>    By  tovii  Eonntk. 

*(  beay  on  Waieai " 

*«Um  of  IMwMD.*'  ito  PhyMoal,  btalleelMl  ud 
Ifonl  EActs. 

**  Teeth."  ^eir  Stractare,  Diseaae  and  Hanage- 
nenL  (wilh  many  enffnmags.> 

^^^btnperaace  and  light  Lacuei"    By  a  &  Fowler. 

«<f9ireaolcigya3idttMScri|Mwea."  I)yJohiiPiei|Wia> 

|3,  eight  copiet  and  either'of  the  following  works  :— 

.MATttvto«atch«aDobacm.*'    By  Ifiis  Qlanchlfv 
'*  The  doud  with  Silver  lining. "   By  Miss  Blaachie. 
*'  ^ar  in  the  Desert."    By  Miss  Blanchie. 
f(  BanieT Webster.''    By  ftifus  Choata. 
»*  PaycholPgy, «  Sci«Dc«  oCU*  aoui**,  (l^ii^trated.^ 

43y  twelve  oopies  aa&cidiir  of.4iaibUewiBti!prk»>- 
**iifrort^iT  Mfilfflliss  " 
•<  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh." 
M  Uncle 'I\>m's  Cabin." 
* 'Art  and  Industry.'^    Bjttorapetfpefley. 
"  Characters  in  the  Gospelft.  *    Bhistraung  Ukases  of- 
Gbaraeter  at  the  present  day.    By  £■  H.  Chapm. 
**  Foetical  Love  Token,"  (with  giit  mnding.) 
"Poetry  of  the  Heart,"  (wilh  gill  bmding,) 
**  Gems  from  American  Poeta."-^'       " 

94,  sixteen  copies  and  one  copy  o^  the  ^*  United 
SUMd  Vagasiae'^  oge  y«ar. 

Uy  twenty  copies  and  either  of-thd  fdn<nivi|if  WorJi^  h- 

"The  life  and  Adrentves  of  PimohaMUo.  •(Etadwf 
liilisd  with  100  designs.) 

"  Confeuions  of  Fitz-Uoodle  and  Tremendous  Advea- 
tares  of  Major  Gahagan."    By  Tliaekeny. ' 

'»BMk  of  Snobs."  Bv  Thack^eray. 

^'llieW  Elonems  ofdeometry.'^   ^  9eba  Smith. 

96,  twenty-ibar  copies  and  aither  of  the  following 

*' Egypt,  Past  and  Present.*'  (Got  up  In  splendid 
giyle,  witJEi  twenty  elegant  iUoitratieiiik)    By  Joseph  P. 

"  »W^b«wn  Ba<  or  Portwitpfesof  tWnkee'life.*' '' 
SS4  pages.    By  Seba  Smith,  the  original  llajor  Jadk 
PowiUBg.   WJDiaisgwtUlQiuipUidDs. 


fSi  ihirty-tW9  copies  and  either  of  the  fbUowing 


*'A  Joarney  to  Central  Africa,  or  life  and  Iiaad- 
scapes  from  Egypt  to  the  Kegro  Kingdoms  of  the  White 
Nile."  By  Bayaid,  Taylor.  lUustrated  with  elegant 
tinted  plates  and  engraviags  on  wood,  frmn  drawings 
by  the  author,  and  yn\h  a  portraii  of  the  author  la 
Otienf&l  costume.  Gopiplete  in  one  handsome  vdurac» 
about'600  pages. 

"Oriental  and  Sacred  Scenes."  From  Notes  of 
t!ra««l  in  Greece,  Turkey  and  Palestine.  A  splendid 
parlor  work,  embelliidied  wilh  colored  plates. 

forty^dght  copies  and  eithar  of  the  following 


^ 


'<WiI!son'9  Outlines  of  History."  ninstrated  by 
■umerous  Oeographidfl  and  Historical  Notes  and  Maps, 
and  embmclug  Ancfetit  and  Modem  History,  together 
with  *'  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  History."  MO 
pages.  8vo. 

-  *'  Tne  Works  of  Josephus."  Complete  in  one  volume 
of  over  880  pages,  in  moroceo  bindmg,  and  containing 
aiarge  number  or  beautiful  tinted  iliustrations. 

The  bo6k«  wiR  be  selit,  postage  paid,  by  refatrniaail 
on  the  receipt  of  the  money.  ^ 

49"  -Oanada-sobscriptloiis,  87 1-3,  as  we  have  te  pre* 
pay  the  postage  to  the  lino.  Qups  increased  m,  ^^ 
portion  sYe  etiutled  to  the  premiums  offered. 


In  addiiiou  to  thfi,;.fth9vat  we  wiilj  on  the  £5th  day  of 
Hay,186A,  gire  t'W&vA  the  fbtlowing  premiums  to  the 
.lwanty-suc);)enmis  lorwarding  between  nowandiHaf 
time  the  tl^enty^iz  Isghestiuimbers  of  subserdierSi  io 
their  order. 

126 

100 

100 

•    66 

29 


-Thvfiratprentim,  iaaoMMy  .  .  .  . 
Re  aheoBd  (iremioin, «  sewisg  machine  worth  . 
'fteHiini  ^premium,  a  sewing  machine  worth  . 
'T^e  fourth  premium,  a  g»ld  watch  worth  . 
The  finh  and  sixth,  each  a  gold  watch  worth  . 
'  Ifte  n«Sl  tM,  fzO^  a  sQ«erVatch  wortii '  • 
Hie  next  twenty,  each,  wuch  books  as  they  shall 
select,  al  paUis&eia'  priees,  worth  .  ; 


10 


erBCIMEIV  OOP|B9  OP  THE  JOUa\A^  SEVr  f3,^^T^ 


1,  3j  5  (Ss  7  8p»voe  Sthiet,  Nkw  York 


J.  ft  C.  FISCHER, 

KJorvFAorrmKU  op 

FRENCH    GRAND    ACTIOt 


MM  PIAN8-F0RTE  WITH  PATENT  TliBil 
Fofl.  248,  245,  24T  ft  249  West  28tli  Btml 

BMWMtt 9t1inid  lOm  ATODiMis  VSW-YOI 

.  ■  •-■ 

J.  <fe  0.  FISCHER'S  PIANO-FOBTES  bart  tb«  Tubs,  (which  is  atpported  oneentra,)  th* 
Plath,  the  RKvutsKD  Bbidov,  and  all  modern  ImproTementi ;  and  for  ^xneas,  durMliiy,  and  i 
TUMB,  are  nnsurpaistd.    Thej  are  nade  of  tiraraaglilj  Mtaoned  material! — under  the^  own 
raperrision,  and  warranted  to  stand  anj  clunata. 

y,  B. — Piano-Fortes  Repaired,  TStnedf  and  takejf  in  Exchange, 

9.  FEUIT  Am)  OENAMtlNTAL  TREES. 

Th«  SobMriber  offera  fmr  Mde  the  pvtettt  Pall  at  Ids  HimtriM,  iMar  fiifhtstown,  Nev-Jeney,  a  larve  and  acieet  i 
of  dURtreot  kinda  of  Fruit  and  Ornameatal  Ttmi,    Thajr  oa*  be  porcbaaed  at  reMonabla  piioca,  eitber  ai Vbetaaal#  or  f 

Tbtrty  thoasand  Peacb  Trr«^  one  yeara'  growtb  fton  tbe  bod.    Ten  thouaand  Staodanl  Cherrj  Tr«ea,  00%  two,  a 
yeara*  growtb.    Three  Thoasand  Dwarf  Cherry  Treea,  en  Mahaleb  8lo«ka,  two  aad  three  yean'  growtk  from  the  bad. 
thouaand  Dwarf  Peara,  on  French  Quince  stocka,  of  one  and  two  yean'  growth  from  tbe  bod.    Also,  a  fine  eoBcctiae  of  i 
Paara,  Plana,  Apricots,  kx„  &e. 

The  ornamental  departmvnt  oenelsta  of  tbe  largeat  alie  of  Deeldnoaa  and  Eretgraen  treea  for  OUesIa,  Parts,  C 
Alao,  a  larf  e  coU«ct1on  of  plants  for  hedgtng,  aneb  aa  Hemlook,  Amcrieaa  Arbor  VlUe,  Osage  Orange,  Ac  Fifty  Tbo« 
Maple  Seedlings.  For  particular?,  reference  can  be  made  to  my  cetstlogiie,  whkli  will  be  sent  to  ell  applteaats  on  Ike  n<>'^  j 
poatage  a  tamp.  Ordere  (h)m  a  disunoe  era  punctually  attended,  and  tbe  grcatcat  care  ia  cxcrdaed  hi  pocking  trees,  ao  thff  4 
■lay  be  sent  any  dutance  with  perfect  aafety. 

IgAAO  PULLB J,  HightrtowB,  Mctcct  Co,  I.  J^ 

AGBIGULTUEAL   WAREHOUSE? 

AIXTABDED  FIRST  PRIiBaUlK 

BY    THE 

AMERICAN  INSTITirrE 
In  1846-1848-1849-1850-1852  and  1853, 


193  FRONT  STREET,  N.  Y. 


w^ 


may  be  found  a  complete  aaaortaient  of  A^ricnl- 

.  .  i  Implements,  embracing  all  the  new  and  moat  ap- 

proTSd  styles.    Ploughs,  of  erery  deeoription,  among  which  are 

Moore's  Celebrated  Premium,'* 
'*Eaoli,'*   **  Pbacock,"    Hall's   Snat  amd  BAa-tsaaa, 
^MiMoa,     Hoavoji    k.   Go's,"   ^JhAMoan    PaTTiaK,*' 

**CBMTaB  DaADOHT."  4tC.f  Itc. 

STRAW  CUTTERS,-Patent  Self SharpeniiV Straw  Oat- 
ters,  the  best  article  in  use;  also   ^'HoTivV'  *' 6indair%*' 


Gresne*a,'*andaTariety  ofotborCnttenlBfSMRlwe.  ^ 
Com  Shelleni,  Fanidng   MUia,    Horn  Powers,  TbiiM 

Uachlnea,  Com  and  Cob  MUlii,  Ralces,  Hoes,  ShoTah,  SpaJ( 

Bay  Foricsi  Manare  Forica,  Aul^  Ac, 
OUAKO,  BoMK  DuaT,  Plastuk,  Svrca  PaoarHAva  or  Lori 

*a. 

Copper,  BroM  and  Iron  Wire  Ooih. 
All  of  which  win  be  warranted  to  be  of  the  boat  qaal^i^ 
■old  at  tbe  lowest  pnces. 


JfOHjr  MOORS,  193  Front  Street 


MANHATTAN   LIFE   INSTTBANOE   COMPANY, 

146  jBJSO«tfJ»lf%tf  1%  jr.  r:,  Cor.  lAbertw  Street. 


CASH  CAPITAL  AND  ACCUMULATION,  Sa90,000. 


$100,000  DEPOSTTET)  WITH  THE  COMPTROLLER  OP  THE 
STATE  FOR  THE  SECURITY  OP  ALLPOLIpT  HOLDERS. 
Persons  Insuring  with  this  Company,  will  be  entiUed  to  their 
pro  raU  ahare  of  the  dlvidenda.  The  ratea  and  priodplea 
adapted  bare  stood  the  test  or  experience,  and  muat  aecure, 
beyond  contugency,  the  object  for  whieh  Life  Insuranet^  U 


effbcted,— imaiediate  and  permanent  aSd  to  the  Wxoov' 
Orpuam. 

N.  D.  MORGAN,  Pntideii- 

C.  T.  Wbicplb,  SecreUrf, 

Assam  Du  Bots,  M.D.,  Medical  E*mmmer,  attends  st  I 
office  dftllj,  from  C  to  S  o'elcrf^k  P.M. 

pEMpecLusei  to  be  bad  at  tbe  q£lj»  gt^iiL 


^^^M 


WHEELER  «  WILSON  MANDFACTURING  COMPANY'S 

SEWING  MACHINE, 

A^lsrUFAGTUREJD    AT    WATERTOWN,    CONN. 

OFHCE,  265  BROADWAY,  NEW^TORE. 
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These  If aeiiines  Jmvb  been  in  saccesslal  operation,  in  the  hands  of  maBu&cturers  and  families 
NT  the  past  two  years,  and  in  ereiy  t»8e  haTe  giyen  nniyersal  satisfi&ction.  91ie  Proprietors  are  now 
lepared  to  offer  them  to  the  pnbHc,  with  that  increased  confidence  in  then*  merits  which  the  imited 
BStimony  of  their  nmnerous  castomeis  has  strengthened  and  confirmed. 

These  Machines  are  entirely  difierent  from  any  other,  the  principles  on  which  they  are  made 
lemg  exchmvely  our  own,  . ! 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  Machine  over  any  others  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  simplicity  of  its  construction,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  kept  in  the  most  perfieet 

2.  The  perfect  manner  with  which  the  operator  is  enabled  to  stitch  and  sew  the  Tarious  Idnds^ 
voiiy'tfom  the  finest  linen  to  the  ooarsesi  cloths.  .    .  "^ 

8.  It  ptftfQukifly  eiiQce^  in-*^  rapidity  with  which  work  can  be  executed;  in  that  respect  it 
lu0  no  equal. 

4.  The  little  power  required  to  propel  them,  enabling  even  those  of  the  most  delicate  omstitHtion 
to  use  them  without  injury  to  their  health. 

We  are  now  manufacturing  a  larger  sized  Machine,  more  particuUtrly  adapted  to  the  sewing  of 
ttther,  danvas  bags,  and  the  heavier  kinds  of  cloths. 

An  examination  of  our  Machines  is  respectfully  solicited  at  our  Office,  265  Broadway. 


Mi  PftU.ll  HUI  MSU 


M.    LUC^S    &    CO., 

CB||C<B18QB&  TO  ».«.  HIOaoqBJ 

UMUFAOTdRlRS  OF  GHU  AND  PARLi  i 

WABEBOOXS,  90  TBEMOHT  8TBSBT,  BOSTOV, 

Whert  may  h%  ibnad  Agre%^  irwiilj  oC  XnatniBiMfeto  off  0|]|pfrior4Qtt»  ami^nMfc 
ThflM  OiigMW  Are  Mrefullj  and  mfcaU^ifflyiaUatad  iuMd  in  tka^qul  iin|Mr«Q<Dft,  c 
gpod  in  the  remote  m  in  the  oommon  keyib 

ETenr  Izutrament  is  wArranted  to  be  QnsurpaaBed  in  ijaality  and  darabOity  by  any  in  the  1 
ket»  apd  for  purity,  beauty,  and  strength  of  tone  ara  b^evad  to  ba  nneauallacL 

Instruments  for  Parlors^  from  $50  to  tl69*    lubuments  for  Oharene6»  fh>m  $125  to  $000. 


A  rftM  ftiB  wftTn  PSWM  rw  ti 

FOB  SALE.— A  Farm  with  extensire  Winter  Power  Privilege,  to^theriwi 

A«res  of  land,  located  about  two  and  a  half  mil«i  froa  ]BI>eii:dlli^  k  Vlrter  Co.,  <a  the  hne  ef  tkeDdi 
and  Hadson  CanaL  About  one-third  of  the  land  is  in  a  high  sUta  of  cultivation ;  six  dveOing  uw^ 
aeeommodate  nine  fismilies;  a  store,  with  ahedf  adjoining;  bam  and  sheds^  and  a  esw-nilj;  ^^^ 
iaQing  stream  of  water,  with  falls  sufficienl  to  erect  several  oyer«hot  water  wheeli^  ^U  of  wliiv  ** 
Tanient  to  the  dwelling  and  the  road  leedSng  to  the  Mmal 

For  farther  parUeulais  enquire  of  8.  CUTTER,  Ko.  386  Ninth  Strael^  New-York:  G.SAlOOBAl 

MUl  Street^  Po'keepsie,  or  of  the  I^rietor  an  the  pfamiaan  aalMBD 

tfc     JAMB8  M.  oAnrv  ^ 

To  Pork  and  Beef  Batekere,  Prirate  Fajnies  d  OlW 

IMmVED  SAUSAM  OR  PK  MEAT  CUniR  FOR  186^    I 


fUi  eelebrated  MaehiDe  Is  warranted,  with  proper  care  and 
■M.  10 euc or mtnee 4 lb*. oTfliw neal pa? mimiia x  oc 910 lbs. 
per  boor,— not  liable  to  get  cm  of  repair,  and  eaally  operated 
hf  a  small  boy.  The  simplicity  of  eonstmolion  and  the  ease 
witk  whleh  every  part  subject  lo  wear  may  be  replaeed,  aerre 
to  rseonunead  this  as  the  choapest  aad  moot  perfect  maohiao 
•rer  Inrented.  Being  made  entirely  «r  Iron,  (irith  one  or  two 
I  Ft  mora  donMo   ' 


aKospUons)  ronders  Ft  mora  da 


than  those  naoally  mads 


oTwbod,  aad  much  easier  kopc  awaat  and  dean,  and  no  warp- 

laa  or  snelllng  when  na  casiarily  nasd,  as  is  tha  case  wlthothen. 

N.  B^— One  great  objection  to  MaatOtttaia  la  thss  Chs  knives 


I  great  objection 
are  ataUonary.  In  our  maohine  the  objaetloa  |i  obrlated,  aa 
tte  kalres  esa  be  taken  ovt,  rieened  sad  pot  baik  In  a  aUaatia 
The  machine  la  regulated  for  eutting  flaa  or  ooaras  moat  by 
patting  In  more  or  leas  knlTssL 

It  ii  warranted  to  cut  Bauaage  or  Pie  Meat  equal  to  any  na- 
•sMaa  In  (ha  country,  both  as  regards  qusatlty  snd  ooaUty,  Al- 
— *' "    "   sstKeamoont,sndofaCetter(     "" 


so,  warranted  to  cut  flira  times  tj 
8epL,  8mos 


invention  of  the  i 
Thai 


Ivm  in  thajssrs  18M,  l«fi, '^J^SiaSSSt^^^J^ 
like  flatitotftg  ebaraelnr  ft«m  ^^f^SSJSi'  ta4, 


prk»»95^ 


ariTiiiMHd^ 


A  arat-rata 


Sftlsle  of  Ssnsage  Stoflr 


^m^^ 


tJS;*^' 

ftiiMr'aSlirtlatc  flunllyT  We  >«2  «^«  bvt^^  I 


vara  Mero^asts  aii4o£«i^  1'<>^/^^^ 


amount,  snd  or  a  Cotter  qusH- 
F.  a  DIDZBR  a  BRO. 


to  tha  trader   The 

and  private  .i..sr-   -■-  .i^- 
about  SMtt  CaOsni  focwM*** 
aieandBeialL 


M  E  X J^^JIJ^JIO  8  PM  A  TIC 

nanent  manure  that  will  not  eyaporate 


QUANO. 


A  permanent  manure  that  will  not  eyaporate  in  the  atmospberoi  born  the  crof^  <'^^ 
iV^Aa  to&  of  this  PfiOfiPHATIO  GU ANO^  Is  eqaal  to  tikf  s»  tans  of  Peruyi^  ot  •^^^ 
Guano  on  exhausted  Unds,  in  yielding  Wheats  Com,  Rje,  Oats^  or  other  Graioi^  dorer,  uraw^ 
iVtM  at  Retail,  per  Ton  of  2000  lb.  $40. 

"     /tfrfi  floats  "        00.  vni«(»- 

Deale^  supplied  at  wholesale  from  caigoes  now  arriving,  on  liberal  terms.  ^^  particaiv' 
to  the  subsenber. 

Brery  package  is  branded  with  the  name  of  fiie  Sole  Agent  and  is  gaaraiteei  y^  W^ 

Aug.  n.    t£         Apply  to  H.  H.  FRTATT,  Bolo  Ageat;  160  Water  Strweti  V^' 


ffiw  Mi-mmi  mm. 


Tbs  Inrentor,  after  ^oroa^ly  testing  this  engine  pnmp,  for  tbe  past  twp 
yef«i,)  feeli  ooiOldeiit  pat  It  b  not  equAed  \^  any  tking  now  in  market,  ftk 
tto  way  of  faifbg  ortbiMng  irater :  the  motion  Being  rotary,  tbe  etnam  is  can-  ^ 
•taut,  without  the  aid  of  an  xin  veseel.   The  pacldng  la  Bolf-a^Jneiittg,  v«xy 
tfvAlria,  and  enutot  wel^Mt  ent'et  cwdar. 

These  pumps  are  well  calculated  fbr  alt  the  purposes  for  which  pumps  or  by- 
dranta  may  be  used,  viz^  Factories,  SteamboatSi  Tanneries,  Bieweries,  Dis- 
tilleries, Bailroads,  Water  Stations,  Hotels,  Mines,  Garden  Engines,  4te. 

Among  the  many  testimoidals  gkren  of.  this  pfomp,  la  a  goM  medal  awarded 
at  the  last  great  Fair  of  the  Amnrioan  Institiite. 

No.  1  Is  a  house  or  weU  pump  and  domtatioFlie  Xngino*  aad- will  niee  fironi 
$0  to  30  gallons  per  minute. 

Vo,  9  wUI  ndae  ItO  galiena  at  120  rerolntiMift. 

No.3^     «        900        H        Ifio        ^ 

No.3      «f        300       i>tf        19»        *»> 

The  quantity  raised  eafei  be  doubled,  by  dMbttng  the  reToluftons.   Thee* 
maehines  are  manu&otured  and  sold  by  the  raheciibeca  at  Breekpoitf  N.  Y 
also  In  this  city,  48  Ckmrtland  stieafc,  (eomer  of  ttieeawleh,)  by  J.  C^  CART. 

CARY  at  BRAINRKD. 

Sept.l8-tr.  . 


ENAMELED   FUBNITQRE 


irfber  inTttea  the  attention  of  those  about  A»olil4»8 
MBBt  and  (hfhlonable  a^le  of  C^/amber  Fumitvret 
Cttittiifhotuted'ftamlbe  beet  oTmatei^aiidby 
3»0tlenced  and  faithiU  vbrkmen,  under  ob  own  stt- 

aaisiliiK  of  Bureau  with  Olaas,  Wksft-iUmd,  TUbla, 
nA  4  Cana  aeat  Chain,  are  offered  as  low  as  f  SS. 
hb  Mips  as  low  as  |lStlo.aiat  tttd  vpwaida,  wih  tbe 
Ooanmode  and  Rocker  to  $160  the  set,  price  Taiyiag 
p  alyle  and  flabb.    Sveiy  article  warrantedl 


JB^Rtal  and  Boarding  House  Keepers  will  find  this  the  dieapeet 
t  place  to  get  this  style  or  fWn ' 
■othing  but  the  Saameied. 


and  best  place  to  get  this  style  tif  Furniture  as  we  manuActvre 


Orders  firom  a  dlstante  promptly  attended  to,  ai^goodi  ean- 
uUyyaaML 

ft.  M.  WARWICK^ 

No,  09  WBIIB  STREET, 
Dee.  ly.  Three  doors  West  o/  Srooiwayj  N.  7. 


PORTRAITS. 


ItilfBr,  |krom  a  lo^g  and  tteady  »raOt|oa  in  the  an  ^i;  ai  weV  as  Ir  &ef  lucosss  kk,  pcrtx«|ing  upon  oaafaa  tfm 

UFB  UKBIOpsa  OB,  PORTfl^IT  OF  TfiqQ  WBXT^R, 

warranted  In  iuTlting  those  who  ara-waattaigfor  tbenselTesor  «Mr Mends,  a  weil-flniabed  and  lasting  ttkenetf,  to  eall 
ana,  lOS  Blhoxbk  Btubt,  wheraS^aateenabf  Art,  la  Tariouaatgrles)  may  be  seen.    Terms  Reasonable. 


aw 


p.  »AI&SY,Af«ii^lkapfoearing  mid  sale  of  Patet  Bjgblaltemnaiitiy,  OwaiBrttaia mi  tte  OoMllBeprt, 

HBdttAKlOAL  DRAWINGS. 

tsbaaleal  and  Arehiteetoral  Drawings  executed  in  all  Unds  of  PemiMcUto,  yfiOh  dispatch  and  at  moderate  prices, 
yon  Row,  Mo  5,  opposite  Oily  Aai.  Hay«0-tf 


C.I   Q.     S  H  E  F  F  I  E  U  Q, 

URBANA.  OHIO» 

16  of  Mechamcad  and  Agricultural  Machinery, 

IN  THE  WiSTHeN  AHD  SOUTH-WBSTEHN  STAIES. 
As  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Missiisippi  Vallej. 

rbn^efls  residence  of  afxteen  yean  in  tbe  Wibtsbm  Srana;  a  ym  eztmuied  aequaintaBoe  k  isU  of  the 
Ml  Weatero  Cities,  with  the  aeaistance  of  TaAVZLiira  Agknts^  ww  effer  io  Bi«tem  MaonfiuAoren  apd 
ees  mnistuil  fadlitiea  through  this  Agew^, 


FIRST  PRBMiiM  WK^weHyeum 

WOODWARD    &   BEO 

387  WASniNQTOfi  STREET,  BOSTON. 


WOODWARD  A  BROWN  wen  awvded  the  Viwn  Pebm ^uii  for  tfaelr  PUaoa  at  the  iMt  Gnat  E 
in  Boston  bj  the  HaMsachusetu  CharlMbI«  Meehaoles*  AnodaUoa.  Their  coaipetitort  being  Uw  mwt  d 
AflMrtan,  iD«ladiB«  Che  lau  Mr.  lonaa  Ohlckoclnf  ,  Pr«aldait  of  tha  abora  Aiiodalion,  ro  whom  was  wuiguii^m 
_  W.  B.  alao  raoei ved  the  Fiiit  PaamuM  at  the  Woceaster  Oountr  Fair,  held  in  the  dtj  of  Worartec  ow  i 
thoa  incootaatlbly  proTiog  the  graai  nprn^mttj  of  their  Piaao-torten  And  in  additian  to  this,  thef  haTtreeenedf 
Ing^laaUmoniala  from  Tariooa  Inrttutions  for  the  unitraled  ezeeUenee  of  the  fnstramenta  Baanaftctand  lad  e 

EneoQiaged  by  anch  optnlom  from  the  beat  Jttdgea  An  the  eonntry,  and  aided  by  ttoattf  yean  < 

'  iBTlte  porehaierB  and  dealara  to  impeet  th«ir  alock  befora  maUi«  adeetioBB.    Eterf  tr- *  * 

«Uon,  or  the  nnrchaiie  moan  vaftuided. 

6Qh  Secood-hand  Plaooa  taken  In  exchngew 

AanTa.~ialBMnd  k,  Brother,  389  Broadwajr,  N.  Y. ;  John  H.  Menoc,  Plttabnrgh,  Pa.;  Colbani  k  I 
JfflMa  Tarph^  Dayton,  O. ;  WUlard,  BtoweU  k.  WiUard,  IndiaaanoUa,  Ind.;  F.  L  Ilaley,  Albaqr,  V.Y,\J.J.r 
wL ;  L.  &  batt,  Boriington,  Vt ;  E.  8.  NaM>n,  WoreeMer,  M aaa. :  Danlbrtbp<70D,  Pxovidenoe,  B.  I. ;  FHttradf*)^ 
S4pt,    ly ^ 

BRIGGS  ^  VICKERE, 

MANUFAGTUREfiS  OF 

Plain,  Ornamental  A  Enameled  Chamber 

WHOLESALE  AND  KETAU, 
jro.  6  SuUiran  Sireei,  near  Canal,  JV^-Vorb 

In  offsring,  for  the  patronage  of  the  pnbUe,  goods  of  onr  own  mak^  we  ML  confident  of  thai  ■»««*■•!£  rfSJ 
and  an  honesty  of  purpose,  that  offers  only  good  and  warrantable  arUeles,  always  mertti)  simpiy  »*^„'!Jg^ 
pwehase  to  oaU  and  Judge  for  themaelTea. 

ygy^  W,  Ijr:  M.B.    Daalara  cvpplkd  on  Ubaraltarma,  and  ontaf  promptly  atunded  to. 


oFuS 


PREPARED    SUPER    PHOSPHATE 

JBY  TUB  UNION  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  L  I     I 
HOrr  A  CO^  AGENTS,  ^ 

»o.  Mft  Water  Street,  adtJoiniiiflr  the  V.S.  Hotel,  *^'^^| 

qnatttTi  prodndnff  aU  the  Immediate  aflbct  of  the  ^J JT^^edadivf  < 
le  BOiL    Thoroughly  tested,  and  found  to  more  thin  ^^^^^f^^^Sr^. 


A  TntTjunn  of  the  meat  «pi 
vantage  of  being  much  more  lascmg  In  the  soiL   Thorougl 
who  hare  already  cried  it.   The  beat  oTidenoe  of  this  is  the  Ui 
bafaof  IflOlba.;  barrela  S50  Iba.  aaoh.  Bayoci  wUl  pleaM>  be 

Also  for  ssle,  American  and  Poraign  Flold  aad  Oanlsn  Saec 
White  Ctorer,  Oaage  Orange,  dfce. 


inereased  demand  this  ie«»0B  c 


trRely  tnoreasea  aemana  vu,>  TZ^^-Ai^orMBw 
» »«particnlar  toabaarveewbnad  npoo«^^ 
Saeda.  £i«lldi  Bay  Oraai,  R»ul  MsBdorw*^       g^^r 


'3 


No.  67  PINE   STREET,  Wew-Yorlt; 
COMMISSIOlSr    mekchants*. 

worn   TBS  BALI  or  ALL  KINM  OF 


pTB.STOl< 


MAOHnriBT'B  T00L8,  LEATHER  BBLTHTO,  kO.j  BHOKBKS  iWJSJ'^ffilr  OP 
AKD  OILS.    ALSO,  IMPOBTUM  aAd  DEALERS  TS  BVBBT  VAfix*- 

Octiyear. MANUFACTURERS^    ARTlCLESj^.^^^-- 

UHIOH  AGaiCTTLTURAL  WABEHOTJSE  AW)  SEEP  ^"^^^ 
RALPH  A   00a,     ^ 

aelfoi  aasortment  of  AgrieolHml  and  1  rietr.     Fertlll^frt- J^SKod  d««i,'w3*;^ 


Ofhr  fiir Mle  alaige  and  aelfoi  assortinent  of  AgrieolHml 
Hortlenltural  Implements,  consisting  of  Plows  add  Osstings, 
Com  ShellOTs,  Straw  Cntteri|  Horse  Poweia,  ThrMbeia  and 
S!K'*i2S5'  '">«»*n«  MiUs,  Grain  Cradles,  Scythes  snd  Snaths, 
2SiL?*^  ^^  mill.  Root  Cutten,^6aJsage  OnUers  and 
SSr^  ^;  ^^^  *****  ^^'^  ^^^^  Hoes,  Hay  and  Manure 
Forks,  Spadea,  ShoTels,  Carts,  Waggons,  Wheelbarrows,  to. 
VIeM.  Osirdem  u4  FUwer  SMda.-A  Urge  va- 


Liine,  Bone  Dnat,  I 

BIa».f«ctwr2*  •; ^j; JSy.  SJS^ 

Mowing  Machine;  »AJH«^jjoTey'»P^ 
tem.    Agenta  for  the  «'«J[  Jl^*  «  «i«***  ^ 
A  dflseriptiTe  catalogue  »«"  **  *" 
Oct.'5S,ly. 


t 


G  E^  R  Q  €    W  A  L  K  E  R , 

No.      77      WHITE       STREET, 
NEAR     BROADWAY,   N.  Y. 

PATENT      MIRROR      MANTELS, 

trson'0  JJoUnt  ^ortejBiponbing  Sljip  bcntilatora, 

POND'S    IMPROVED    COOKING    RANGE. 


Deo.17. 


X8a8. 


AT  CENTRAL  THROUGH  LINE  TO  THE  WEST ! 

17    CARRYING    THE    GREAT    WESTERN     MAIL. 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  EAILROAD, 
Prom  Baltimore  to  Wheelings,  throug^h  in  18  liours ! 

Xiumels  all  oompleted,  and  Boad  in  fine  order. 
!  KXPBBflv^  miAJIti  THAIN  leaves  Baltimore  at 7  P.  M.  daily,  on  arrival  of  the  9  A.M.  Train  from  New 
I  pfoeeeda  diiMl^  throiigh,-ror  Passenger^  leaving  New  Yortc  at  5  80  P.  H,  and  Baltimore  at  8  A.  IL,  uiaj  lodge  In 
iBd,  and  proceed  thence  in  the  morning  to  Wheeling ^  where  they  arrive  at  1  P.  M. 
ft  checked  through  t9  Wheeling ^  and  no  chakoe/ot  Troa^^fer  if  Paesengert  or  Baggage. 

feHengera  will  not  Call  to  observe  that  this  Is  tus  cheapest,  ae  well  as  one  of  the  moet  pleasant  routes  to  the  Wett. 
\  FARE    BY   through:   TICKET, 

Br  RIVER  FROM  Whbblino,  with  the  rioht  to  lie  over  on  the  route. 
From  Vow  York  to  Glnelnnati       .       -     $13  60— To  Louisville,       -       •       •     914  50 
Philadelphia  to       do.    •       -       -       11  OO— To  do.    -       -       -       -       13  00 

Baltimore  to  do.    -       •       -       10  00— To  do.    -       -       -       •       1100 

Washington  to        do.   •       -       •       11  00— To  do.    •       •       -       •       12  00 

If'illtlftrf'  charge  on  board  of  the  Boats  for  ileal*  and  State  Rooms  of  only  $S  to  CtnokmatS— $3  to  LouisrlUe. 
BY  LAND  B0X7TB  FROM  WHEBLIira,  Ace. 
npem  New  York  to  Columbus,  •       -       •     $15  03— To  Cincinnati,       ...     $1862 

Philadelphia  to    do.        -       -       -       13  30— To  do.  -       •       -       -       16  30     ' 

Baltimore  to         do.        ...       19  30— To  do.  -       -       -       -        15  00 

Washington  to     do.        -       -       -       13  00— To  do.  -       -       -       .       16  00 

RROUOH  TIOKETS  and  general  information  apply  at  the  following  placet: 

'  ToRx,  to  J.  L.  SLEMMER,  cor.  Park  Place  and  Broadway,  opposite  the  Park  and  one  block  above  the  Jiator  House, 
LADiLPuiA,  to  Mr.  BLACK  well,  Library  St.,  or  to  the  Ticket  Sbllrr  at  Bait.  R.  R.  SuUon,  Broad  ^  Prime  Sts, 
TmoRB,  to  J.  T.  EN Q LAND,  at  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Station. 
miiOTOM,  to  T.  H.  PARSONS,  Agent  at  Railroad  Station. 

4  15  A.  M.  Lbave  WABBiMwroN,  for  Bait,  at 

9A.  M  I>o.  do.  do. 

3  30  P  M.  Do.  do.  do.      • 

Do.  do.  do. 

On  Sunday  at 


•lATR  Baltiitorr  at  • 

Do.  do.     -       -       -       . 

Do.  do,    -       •       •       • 

JOo.  do. 7  P.  M. 

k  Sunday  at        -       -       -       -       •       4  15  A.  M. 
PO        .  6  10  P.  M. 


Do. 


0  A.1I. 
8  A.M. 
SiP.M. 
6  P.M. 
dA.M. 
5  P.M. 


9n  nd  fooBTB  TraloB  fh>m  Baltimore,  and  the  Secomd  and  Fourth  Trains  from  WaahfaigtoBi  wlU  be 
Mall  Trains — stopping  only  at  Wa»hlngton  Junction  and  AtinapoUa. 


LONG    ISLAND    RAILROAD. 

SUMMER  ARRANOEMENT. 
On  and  after  Saturday,  July  lit,  WO,  Traina  will  atart  as  Mowf- 


TRAIN8  GOING  SAfiT. 
Leaye  Brooklyn  at  10  A.  M.  ftr  Greenpart. 
^  "  12  M.  (or  SyoflMt. 

«  «    8.4AP.M.  fbrYapbMik. 

"  **    4.1S  P.  a.  for  ByotMC 

"  **    6  00  for  HemH^eid. 

«  "    7.80P.  ■.foriamalet. 

On  8»twd«ar,tlie  3.45  P.  M.  Tnln  will  ran  lo  Greapert,  nni 
loaT«  Oreaport  u  AJfi  k.  M.  Montej.  Ob  Wadniifagrt  «&d 
tetordays  the  7.30  P.  M.  for  Brooklyn. 

Jamaica  tndn  wiU  ran  to  Farmincdalo,  mA  tasro  Fanatai^ 
dale  on  Tboradays  and  Monday!  at  AM  A.  M.  for  Brooklyn. 
Freight  Train  leaves  Brooklyn  ai  7  A.  M.  for  GfMliport. 


TKAIHS  6QIHG  WEST.    1 
X^nTe6feeiiportatlOA.ILlbrBnal4i.    I 
^      Yapbank  at  «.0S  A.  M.  fbr  Bfooklri' 

<«      l3yo«»t^7A.M.andU6P.kfrft 

«     JaAaIaifa5.40. 7.88, 8,  Mid  8.«  A-  ■» 

6  23  P.  M.  for  BrooUya.         ,^^ 

Frolghi  train  wttl  le«f»  0««iip«l«  7  Al 

On  BenpeleMl  braaeb,  e«»wjfl«"y"3 
traliw,  except  the  one  at  4JS  P.  M.  fm  BmH 

The  Yaphank  train  wfll  mke  o*  ttym 
folog  either  way.  and  tb«  «yoa«!iinh ««»" W| 
ind  00$  at  4.15  F.  M.,  wfll  noc  «uip  b«lweeii(| 
malea,  except  at  Hempetead  brvn. 


New  York  and  New  Hayes  Kallroad  i 

I 
SUMMER   ARRANGEMENT— 1854    COMMENCING  Mini,  1« 


TRAINS  FROM  NBW  YORK. 

For  New  HaTcn—AceomauMtauien— At  7  nd  11  90  A.  M. 
and  4  10  and  5  15  P.  M.  fbe  4  P.  M.  train  ia  Expren  to 
Ofotmiteli- 

axproM-At  8A.M^8and4P.  M.  The  8  A  H.  hnin  tteno 
at  Stamfocd  and  Bridgeport;  the  3 7.  M.  at  Stamfbrd,  Noriralk 
and  Bridgeport;  the  4  P.  M.  at  Stamford. 

For  Pott  Cbeeter  and  Norwalk— Special  Aceommodation 
Tnani*-At8  45A.M.  acOSOP.M.  lbrIforwa&,  fe  191P.M. 
A  4  ao  P.  M.  for  Port  Cheater. 

For  Boitoo,  via  Hariford.  Springleld*  Werewter— Exprtea^ 


At  8  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M.    Dine  ud  snp  at  Bpiiogaeld. 
lent  Rirer,  Termont  iteilroedt«  and  I 


Hontoaai- 


For  Conneeilcut 
aapii<ai    At  8  A.  M.    Dine  at  8l „ 

For  Aceonunodaiion  Tralni  of  the  New  HaTO,  Haitted  nd 
Springfield  Baliroada— Al  11  98  A.  M.  Jb  3  C.  M. 

For  Canal  R.  R^At  8  A.  M.  and  11 80  A.  M. 

For  New  Haren  and  New  London  Railroad-— Express  at  8 
A.  M.  to  New  London,  Norwich,  Btonington  and  ProvktaBoei 
and  3  P.  M.  to  New  London  Only. 


ForHewaftonle  R.  ^-^^^tltiuili 
For  Nnuatnck  f  «---*?n'^!JsS2 
For  Danboiy  and  W«^?i-r«^^^^ 
845  A.  M.,«id  BxpreisstlMP.Mi 

tRAINBTO  NEITTOa..     j 
Fm  New  e«Te— Aeconan-li*"^'"^** 

T^Tt^rN-i^sj^tffiStffl 

A.M.,nnd3*0P.l<.  .^teSt*»a 

See  laico  blU  of  edraltoeBnel  H  fte  ^«»  ^ 

Hotels. 


TlcePre.1.a.dS«pt«*0aa^«a»-^*-' 
Asa*iafipt.*i  0aee,8tstisaIi-%Jf«-^* 


NEW    YORK    AND     ERIE    RAILROAD, 

PASKNGER  TflAlNS  LEAVE  PIER  FOOT  OF  OTARE-ST..  AS  f'^"*^^^^  ,^' 

Trains  leaye  Pier  foot  of  Dnane  St.,  as  follows,  vU :  Way  Passenger,  at  4  P-  M.  *  1 

Buffalo  Bxpress,  at  6  A.  M.  for  Bnflalo  dUeet,  wlthoat  change     stattooe.  ^  >  p  m  ur  M^ ^ 

of  bagcage  or  cars.  *""*'*  "— —  «»■'■"• 

Dunkirk  Express  at  7  A.  M.,  for  Donklrk. 

MaU  at  8  15  A.  M.  for  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo,  and  Intermediate 
itations. 

Way  Expieas  at  13  45  P.  M.  fnr  DonMrk. 

Rockland,  Pis«enger,  at  8  P.  M.  (from  foot  of  Cbambeta-st.,} 
Tia  Plermont,  for  Buffem  aa^  Intermediate  stations. 


NltrbtBxpressrtSP.ltfcr* 
Emigrant  Train  •»  «  P*  IL. 


i6?.K 


Dunkirk  wUh  the  ttkj  »f^ 

naU,  Toledo,  D^jM^JgB^GK^* 


REGULAR  UNITED  STATES  MAIL  ^^^ 

FOR  BOSTON,  WORCESTER,  LOWELL,  FTTCHgURO,  ^ /^^^^  S^^^^S^^f^^^t 
and  Worcester,  Worcester  and  Nassau,  Boston  and  Worcestsr.  New-London  and  ^"SS  dsy  »» 5  o"****  ^"^ 
Psssengers  by  this  line  leafe  plsr  No. IB,  North  RiTcr,  foot  of  Couitlandt  street,  ereu    '        ^^ 

^''^temner  CONNBCTIOUT,  Ca^tate  J.  W.  WlUlsms,  will  leave  New-York  '^I^%^Ba^l'^^' 
%tomS  WORCBOTaa,  CapUln  WUilam  Wlloo«,  will  leave  New. York  every  OpoW^  " 
Passengers  by  tWs  line  aitive  In  time  to  save  the  earty  trails  out  of  Boston.  ,  ^  ttoi*»"SIIrff««^ 
An  e^ess freight  train  leaves  Allyn»s  Point  for  Bostoolmmedgjely  <>«  .^•gtSS, MoaiOB.  Fj^JdW 
PasMOgers  taken  ai  the  lowest  rates  fbr  New^nden,  Norwich,  WUHmsntlfc  SU^i  "^j^jdwreiB'' 

fitchbnrg,  Lowell,  Lawr«nse,irashna,  Concord,  Bellows  Falls  and  other plaoas  in  Nortneni «.         ^^gtOi^^ 

•^°  F*or*toS??ntoS;tlon  UKinire  of  F.  S.  MARTIN,  at  the  ofBce  on  Plsr  18.  ^^  «»"'^  ^ 
No  fkelght  rceeived  after  4i  o^olock  P.  M. 


3SrA.SSA.TJ   STREET 

CLOTHING     AND    OUT-FITTINQ    STORE. 

80    NASSAU    STREET, 

IB  his  friends  and  the  public  to  give  him  a  cal],  either  to  leaye  their  measure  to  be  made  to  order  frdn 
1  selected  stook  of 

DLOTHS»  CASSIMERES,  AND  VESTINGS, 

or  tito  Hewest  Style  and  most  FiEuAlonaUe  Ffttterns, 
Or  to  HUctfnym  a  large  Hooh  itf 

READY-MADE  GARMENTS, 

KAma  nv  tbdb  Mocnr  FAffiEiioirABtiE  stvi^c  and  m»T  utorkihansrif. 

ALSO,     A    STOCK    OF 

fShlTt^^  €rarat8^  Gloves^  Masierp,  ete.y  etc.^ 

All  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  for  Cash.    Call  *arp  see. 

J.  D.  PRICE,  80  Nassan  Street. 

'  2^,  B. — Do  not  fhUtdke  the  name^  as  there  are  two  stores  No,  80  in  the  same  street       It 


GMAPGST  FURNITIIKE  ESTABLISflMHT 

IN  NEW-YORK. 


WM.  SIMPSON. 

89  BdVERY,  NEj^R  HESTER  ST., 

WHOLBSAIJEI  AND  RETAIL  MAIIUFACTTrBER  OF 


ANI}  OTHER  FURNITURE. 

CkaiBtAiltly  on  hand,  FINE  ROSEWOOD  PARLOR  FURNITUR^  frames  of  the  latest  patterns,  which 
le  will  funM  to  any  style,  in  suits  from  91 50  and  opwardc^  coyered  with  plush,  Tel  vet,  brocatelle, .  moquete, 
or  any  other  materials  parties  may  require.  ' 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  SUPERIOR  FURNITU"RE,  which  he  has  made  undeif  his  own  superinten- 
dence, and  at  mueh  lowss  prioib  than  can  be  met  with  elsewhere,  as  he  buys  all  his  materials  for  cash,  and 
enplm  dods  but  the  best  workmen. 

Tbofle  about  Furnishing  are  respectfully  inyited  to  call  and  examine  HIS  STOOE,  before  purchasing 
sbewhere— 

89  Bowery,  near  Better  «treet» 

"Where  Gowibt  HiSrchakts  would  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  call  before  making  their  selectica 
K.B.—IJPHOISTERY  in  all  its  branches  attedded  to  on  the  sliortest  notice,  and  done  in  the  latest  and 
best  sl^le.  Private  dwellkigs,  public  buUdtngs,  churches,  hotels,  ships  and  steamboats  fitted  up  with  punctuality 
and  despatch,  under  the  direction  of  L.  S.  Schaxfkb,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  ezperienced  practical  nphols 
Itfeninthsay. 


N.  A.  BOYNTOFS 


PATENTED,  1853. 


rouE  sizss 
FOlBUaWOSI; 

FIVE  SIZES 

FOBTABLE. 


OLD 
AIR 


BRICK. 


ruKTABlJl 


in  eiittrelf  new  Article,  possessing  advantages  worthy  the  acteniion  of  tko^ 
In  want  of  a  Powerftd  and  Econoidcal  Heater. 

SIUFLE  In  ooDstrnotioa,  compact  in  roiuc,  and  /eadily  managed  %nd  cleaned. 

If  entlrelj  of  Cast  Iron ;  *»*■  *>ut  two  joints,  and  those  no  arfanged,  at  to  prttpnt  tk«  «B?ap*  «f  €a«ei  and  aB**!^ 

TlM  Fire  Pot  i"  Uned,  the  P^oiHaHftp  Sorlkoe  located  above  the  flte.  and  r^aaUr  expoaed  on  all  eldai  to  Oa* 
netionoftheooldair.  ^^ 

Can  be  eet  in  Low  Cellan,  And,  bj  the  attaehmeot  of  n^MCilhMMrfwr  ^afliator  ia  BAp«Kria11i'  utted  fiir  the  9M 
flCBTTOMINOUS  COAL.  ^  ^ 

Of  the  abore  pattern  we  hare  fimr  iliei,  k*  be  endoeed  In  hrick-work,  and  Ave  ^izei  of  poTtablB«,nd^p(li  In  aU 
■  of  buildhigs,  and  can  be  farniebedM  a  len  priee  than  aor  othec  bonten  oTeH^ual  capacity  in  pnaoA  ttm. 


METROPOLITAN  COOKING  BAXGE. 

A  NEW  and  SUPERIOR  AJmCIX     Finbimdnf  a  the  modrm 

nproTcmenti,  equally  t*it^  for  tlw  um  gfiSffHEACIlE 

r  BITUiaXOUS  COAL,  IV^V^  or  WOODl 
By  bumins  ^  ^^'^  '^  *^  ^*^^°  Ftratnio  ortf  a  Iai;g*  imr- 
fice,  and  having  Itn  OTR.4,  LARGE  OXJS  *I*Tal«d  \o  a 
MtoI  with  the  top  of  the  fir^  thatflbar,  hM»l  by  the  nr 
««rd  NAU/RAL  DRAFT,  and  having  a  iMiHVf  fri'te  that 
^  leanithe  Are  chamber,  withtnit  dut%  t^m^nmmt^l  met- 
rack,  affording  Hot  Wai<?r  for  »U  piirp<«»,  *ith  a  {*» 
rifcion  for  Hot  Air  Flzt*^^  for  bating  ottw  noiiu,  wfthoftt 

xtra  fuel — ^it  becomes  at  once  tbenuxt  can^ftnknt  aa£  ecie» 

lical  range  In  nie. 
Examinations  respeetTuLly  iDlid|ed. 


XANUFACIURED  AND  FOR  SALE,  WBOLESALE  AND  IIET.UL,  BT 

BICHAKDSON  6^  BOYNTO^% 

(Succesflors  to  Chilsos^  Eicniitr^^ii  4£  Co.), 

374  Broftdwaj,  Ifew-York, 


THE    GREEK   SLAVE! 

BACCHAHTE,   VBHV8,  TLXOA,  HEBE,   AHD  THE  BANCIHO  GIBL. 

Tiiic  above  c»*lebratcd  Statues,  lo^elher  with  FIFTEEN  STATUETTF^  IN  BRONZE,  and  several  hundred 
MAGNIFIOENT  OIL  PAJNTINGS,  form  the  collection  of  prires  lo  be  distributed  among  the  raembera  cf  the  Cos- 
inopolitOQ  Art  Assnciation  at  the  first  annual  distribution,  in  January  next. 

THE  COSHOPOLITAH  ART  AHD  LITERABT  ASSOCIATIOH, 

OryanizedfoT  the  Encouragement  and  General  DiJ'umon  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  on  a  new  and 

original  plan. 
This  popular  Art  Association  is  designed  to  encourage  and  popularize  the  Fine  Arts,  anddlss^emiuale  wholesome 
Literature  throughout  the  country.    A  Gallery  of  Art  is  permanently  founded,  and  will  contain  a  valuable  colleciioa 
of  Paintinf^!}  and  St.iiuary,  for  the' annual  distribution  of  each  year.    The  besc  Literature  of  the  day  will  be  Issued  to 
fiubecribers,  conaistins:  of  the  popular  Monthly  Magarlnes,  Reviews,  *c. 

The  Coniuiittee  of  Management  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  First  Annual  Distribution  will  take 
plare  on  the  3«nh  Jauuary  next,  at  which  time  will  be  distributid  or  allotted  to  members  several  hundred  Worka  of 
Art,  among  which  is  tho  original  and  world-renowned  statue  of  the  GREEK  SLAVE,  by  Um ilH  PowEVia,  costing 
over  five  thousand  doUarn,  together  with  the  beautitul  StatucA  of  VENUS,  BACCHANTE,  HEBE,  FLORA,  and  the 
DANCING  GIRL  ;  and  llfieen  Siatuetlea  in  Bronxe,  imported  frcm  Paris ;  also,  a  large  coUectlouof  OIL  PAINTINGS, 
comprising  some  of  the  best  productions  of  celebrated  American  and  Foreign  Artists. 

The  Literature  issued  to  Kubscribors  consists  of  the  following  Monthly  Magazines:  Harpeye,  Putnam's^ 
Knickerbocker,  lilnckuood'.t,  (Irahani'x,  Magazine  of  Art,  and  Godty's  Lady's  Book,  and  the  Quarterly  Reviews 
reprinted  in  New- York  :  Edinburgh,  WestminatcTf  London  quarterly^  and  2iorth^Brituih. 

PLAN  FOR  THE  CURRENT  YEAR,  1854-8. 

The  payment  of  three  dollars  constitutes  any  one  a  meml>er  of  this  Association,  and  entitles  him  to  either  one 
of  tho  above  Magazines  for  one  jear,  and  also  to  a  ticket  iu  the  distribution  of  the  Statuary  and  Paintings,  which  are 
to  l»e  allotted  to  members  in  January. 

Persons  taking  five  memberships  are  entitled  to  any  five  of  the  Magazines  one  year,  and  to  six  tickets  In  the 
dbtributloD. 

Persons,  on  becoming  members,  can  have  their  Mazarine  commence  with  any  month  they  choose,  and  rely  on 
Its  being  mailed  to  them  promptly  on  the  first  of  every  mouth,  direct  from  the  New-York  and  Philadelphia  Publishers. 

LTITELL'S  LIVING  AGE,  Weekly,  is  furnished  one  year  and  two  memberships  for  $6. 

The  net  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  memberships  are  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  Works  of  Art  for  the 
enauing  year. 

i*«K)ks  op«n  to  receive  names  at  the  EaHtern  office,  New-York,  or  Western  office,  Sandusky. 

Tho  Gallery  of  Art  is  located  at  Sandusky,  (the  WcRtern  office  of  the  A.«sociatlon,)  where  superb  Granite 
Buildings  have  been  erected  for  it,  and  in  whose  spacious  saloons  the  splendid  coUeciion  of  Statuary  and  Paintings 
are  exhibited. 

The  advantages  secun^d  by  becoming  a  member  of  this  Asaocintion  are — 

1st.  All  per.sons  receive  ihe  full  value  of  their  subscription  at  the  start,  in  the  shape  «)f  sterling  Mogazine 
Literature. 

2d.  Each  member  is  contributing  toward  purchasing  choice  Works  of  Art,  which  are  to  be  distributed  among 
themselves,  and  are  at  the  same  lime  encouraging  the  Artists  of  the  country,  disbursing  thousands  of  dollars  tlirough 
its  ogency. 

Persons  in  rfmitting  fundn  for  memlwrehip,  will  please  give  their  post-office  address  in  fall,  stating  tho  month 
they  wish  the  Magazine  to  commence,  and  write  the  word  "•  Registered'^  on  the  envelope,  to  prevent  loss,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  which,  tt  certificate  of  membership,  together  with  the  magazine  desired,  will  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the 
country. 

Those  who  purchase  Magazines  at  Book-stores  will  observe  that  by  joining  this  association,  they  receive  the 
Magazine  and  Free  Ticket  in  the  annual  dislriOi'tion,  M  at  tho  aarno  price  they  now  pay  lor  the  Magazine  alone. 

Persons  subscribing  any  lime  before  the  3Uih  of  January,  aro  entitled  to  the  Magazines  for  1835. 

CL08INQ  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  up  to  the  30th  January,  at  which  time  the  distribution  will  take  place, 
ILLUSTRATKI)  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  of  the  whole  collection  to  be  distributed,  will  be  sent  free 
of  charge  on  appllcitiOD. 

t'~'f'  Offices  of  the  Association,  at  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  office,  348  Broadway,  New-York,  and  at  No.  166 
Water  street,  Sandusky,  Ohio.    Addretjg,  (at  eiihei  office,)  for  memberships, 

€•  li.  IIERBY,  Actuary  C.  A.  A  L,.  A. 


CI.OSINa    OF    THE    BOOKS. 

AB£  YOU  A  MSHIBER  1 

ALL  PERSONS  wishing  to  become  members  of  the  Cosmorolltan  Art  Association,  in  order  to  receive  their 
Magazines  for  1855.  and  a  ticket  in  the  great  distribution,  will  lose  no  lime  in  forwarding  $3,  Uie  subscription,  at 
once,  as  the  B<K»ks  w5ll  close  and  Ihe  Distribution  take  place  the  IVOlh  of  January. 

For  full  particulars,  see  iiluatraled  Catalogues,  which  are  sent  free,  on  application,  lo  all  parta  of  the  country. 
Address  C.  L.  DBBLBT,  Actuary,  C.  A.  ft  L.  A. 

Knickerbocker  Magazine  Office,  348  Broadway,  New- York,  or  1G6  Water  St.,  Sanduskj,  O. 


Ol   AiCZI3MC13SIX1.  ? 

ON  THE  30th  of  JANUARY,  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association  will  distribute  among  it«  members  the 
large  and  magniticent  collection  of  Paintings  and  Statuary  contained  in  their  Galleries. 

Memberships,  $3,  entitle  any  one  to  ft  $3  Magazine  for  1855,  and  a  ticket  in  the  above  Distribution.  Subacrlp- 
io  ns  received  up  to  the  day  of  distribution. 

IlluBlrated  Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  sent  lo  all  parts  of  the  country  free. 

JTW  OlRce  of  the  Association,  at  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  office,  348  Broadway,  New-York,  and  at  No. 
106  Water  street,  Sandusky,  Ohio.    Address  (at  eiihf  c  office) 

C.  If.  BBBBTi  Actuary,  C.  A.  ft  L.  A. 


PHALON'S  PAPHIAy  LOTION, 

FLORAL   BEAUTIFIER, 


gtiifcU^fto,  Bagai^  CJij^  gjflftd^,  Ll^  «i4  y»«>i  tl^tdlbii,  JBa  8«>k|  Iqim.  Mwemh  «^ 
ami  ill  WwiH  mpmMMni  to  Oa  Ddrn. 


r  of  lli  taroAiaglAi  tmAVmtm9* 

IfMP  f«Ali9^  who,  Ln  Uitt  ai*ai9ri 


milk  lin  po  «nrt{ilx<<  tiD^«ttvi<  Sa  fSSUp 


•Kin,  «ic««»i<««|  |i(r«oil,lli*  PAfcual 


tjtfiuilflo^  aiJF  l*p  n<wmiiu»'n4lr<.1  it# 


villi   k  rr.^Hiti 


Tito: 

liifQflBct  tikApMolfeii  ataMlM  ^f_ 

, jgn,  irooU  !«•  ao  Ml  «ir  MMMbsb  £•  tis 

•-•*-    I   ^-«.^^pB,.i«4    AiA««tefirl«kV^H4 
tgllftt                            ti||jb^fiMBnnid«L    It  priwftw  »  r 
tli*i&iicift«qp«fldrffi 
,^  ;«  lafaftcj- cAd  Im  A  I ^ 

TT  tTrt  miftil  tffliriii  1^ 
\bi  mm  t^tHOm  eittlL  vlkk  Md^  « 

.rakHyaca*  »b4]  ttUrtuy  m«iV    It  I 

nil 


I  i«iuU»  U  t 


to  t«MiM»tkt«aAN»  lk«r  fa«*« 


biHrvwn  to  f 

of  tiio  «kiii,  Um  to  ! 

t»7lMa»arcktLn ,^ ^ 

:«'•  FArKlA 


1     h;.. 


wTk*,  wtifl*  BiffriBf .  *nff*?f  f*^fn  **>f*r»  *9f  If^fliAmM  efjv 


AlkL. 


l^Tilirii^a     »  I'Ji  ji,-iiiieic   iin,!  rviiit;!  AJat  •  i'  i 


I F1  WIIT^^IKI'  E«  P  nil  *  ii  i  1 

^97,600  Wortli  of  Property 

'  TO  B«  PRXNEfTBD  TO 

OB  Ota^UAUt  TSAT  AMOUNT  TO 

8IZTT  THOVSARD  StTBSCBlBSSS! 

E^mprletom  of  the  Nkw-Yobk  Wssklt  Lbadir  re«p«ct6il]j  aoaoonce  to  lb*  oitizeoa  of  the  United  Statei. 
the  Brltiafa  Pr9v}noe«  to  North  America,  that  they  will  prvsent  Thirty-serea  ThouBaud  Fl?e  Uuodred  DoUarr 
)r  valuable  property  to  their  first  Ooe  Hundred  Thousand  Subscribers,  or  one  half  that  amount  to  Bixi:^ . 
ad  Subscrtbers,  providing  they  reoeive  thai  nambar  during  Uie  ttare«  years  roliowing  the  jBrst  of  May,  1969. 

IliESCRIPX10!ir   OF  PBOP£RTT« 

(  Houses  and  lots  In  a  pleasant  and  growing  village,  abontXoity  minatee'  diatanee,  by  railroad  ttom 

New-York,  valued  At  $1,500  eaoh, $7,500 

5  FnU-dastec  S^a  of  Di»moud»,  of  the  flrat  wafer, for  ladles;  each  set  to  oonsist  of  ear*rlngs  worth 

$150v^brea8tplu  worth  $100,  bracelet  worth  $200»  and  finger-ring  worth  $75— per  set,  $585. 

Tlie|kveas»«,           --  S,e«5 

LO  PaU  Seta  of  Ladles'  Tnrqnoise ;  each  set  conaistlng  of  rich  turqnoi.«e  and  p«arl  head-piece,  ear-rings, 

breastpin,  bracelet,  and  amaJl  euamelied  waich  lo  match->per  set,  $11S  50.    The  ten  sets,  -  1,1^ 

iO  Planofortesi,  at  $375  each,             3,750 

0  Fire  and  Burglar-Proof  SaffS,  worth  $150  each, 3,T50 

Mk  6eatlemen*t(  Gold  Wacehes,  worrb  $75  each, V ^'"^^ 

K^Ladlea*  Gold  Watcktsa,  worth  $37  5U  each, -       ••       -       -  3,750 

M  DiantODd  Rings«  woiib  $15  eiioh, I 3,750 

jn  Diamood  Rings,  worth  $7  50  each, 3,750 

KO  Gold  Iioek«ia»  wvnh  $3  each, ' 8,T50 

f9  Gifts,  valued  at -....,---   $37,500 

^opileturs  of  the  Leader  will  purchase  back,  for  ready  caah,  any  of  the  gifts  ifiat  are  awarded  to  the  forunate 
llibers,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  lesa  than  the  amount  they  are  valued  at. 

p  above  gtfttf  will  be  handed  to  the  Committee  of  Distribution,  us  eoon  as  we  shall  ha^e  obtained  100,000  aub- 
tta,  providing  tnut  we  i^et  tiieni  in  the  course  of  three  years  froqoi  the  first  of  May,  1855.  Should  we,  however, 
»noeWed  only  (IA,000  siiiiscribers  ut  t>iat  lii&e,  we  will  baud  over  to  the  Dtatrihotini  Onmmiitee^lita  amoiatinf 
line  to  one  half  the  above  sum,  or  $18.75U. 

at  the  expiration  of  three  yearM,  we  shall  have  secured  over  60,000,  and  lass  than  100,000  subscribers,  the  ralue 
M  g^fts  will  be  proportionally  iucreniied. 

^1  aabacribera  will  have  Uie  MaJer  mailed  regularly  to  them  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  respective  «nb*  , 
>IB$8,  ^nd  will  also  be  entitled,  «ach,  to  a  ehare  of  the  gifts.    Immediately  after  a  pott-paii  subscrlptloa  |s  '. 
Ivid^  then)  wtfl  be  inaMed  ^  thesemler  a  c<^rtificate  of  subscription,  with  a  number  upon- it,  for  the  gnldaboe  bf  ' 
Oommlitee  of  Distribution.    Fortunate  sabscrlbers  may  depend  upon  the  Gifts  awarded  to  them  by  the  Coia- 
tee  being  forwarded  faithfully  to  ibeir  respective  post-ofBce  addresees, 

be  Leader  is  a  handsome  weeKIy  Joamal,  printed  on  fioe  white  paper,  and  edited  with  more  than  usual  abUl^,  so 
texsluaive  of  the  great  Indncemeuts  offered  to  subscribers,  it  la  weTt  worth  the  subscription  prioe. 

VSSRIWS  Of*  SITBSCRIPTIOIff  (iHrLaziBLT  iw  AovAnet.) 

To  Mall  Subscribers  U  the  United  States, $8  00 

7^  Mali  Sabsertbets  In  Oanada  and  the  other  British  Provinces, t  50 

TO  ClifJBS. 

5  Copies  for    - • $•  00 

•  10  Copies  for        -    • 17  Oi 

nore  thtm  Ten  Copies,  at  the  same  rate,  or  $1  70  per  subscriber. 

N.  B.-Oiiapopf  ef  tbeNsw-Yo«K  Wuuci.T  Lbadul  and  one  copy  of  the  Nbw-Yoek  WisKly  TmiBvn  'WUil  be 

Dt  one  year  for  Three  Dollars.  " 

pten  all  solvent  apede-paying  banks  in  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinoes  in  North  Ameriea,  t^en  at 

iQbat  ihe  money  must  hB«  in  all  cases,  pott-paid. 

uT  No  sabserlptlons  tajteo  Ibr  less  than  oae  yaar.    Sample  oopies  sentgratnltoaaly-    Address  ail  ordexB,po«<- 

No.  17  Spraoe  street,  New-Toik. 
BSA9   TUB   FOJbLOWnrCl   N0TI0K8   OF   THQB   PJUB8A. 

Tbs  Ks^P'York  Wsskly  Leader  Is  the  best  literary  paper  that  comas  to  our  office.— Oar.  sad  Cow.,  Parktrtbwg^Ya, 

Tbs  Lssder  is  a  beaatifully  printed,  ably  oonducted  sheet,  of  a  highly  moral  tone,  and  the  most  interastlDg  szehaage 
aoarllst..>Pt/o(,  Tonati>anda,  iY.  Y, 

toiiottnd  morality,  pure  iHeratnra,  and  gsneral  bitelllgeiioe,  It  is  uosurpsssed  by  aaf  newspaper  in  the  eoatiy, 
ft  is  sbly  edited,  and  beautifully  printed. — SoiAk  Ind.  Journal^  Leavenworth^  litd, 

Jtlssn  elegant  literary  weekly,  oontribated  to  by  some  of  the  ablest  writen  in  the  coontry.— £Rftiirsr,  JBvsiw- 
nlU,  Ind. 

It  is  ably  coadnetad,  and  as  [t%  name  Indlcatea,  it  is  a  **  Lnant  a"  among  the  most  prominent  Jonmals  of  New-Toirk. 


HATE  YOU  SEEJV   SA 

T**  JC<r<6  or  Sam  JfetMtoM, 

'^nw'mAr  ^  °'*|1""«  Blographr  of  tbit  iUaitriouf  HERO   Patb  irvp    c  vw  «  ~.^»  ^ 

52Liliu*'^"'  folam*,  which  lu.  b^enWrUH^wHhSLSLiilS^i'S.^*''?*^^  HOC8TOW  feri 
•  «f  iwJJ^SS^W  ^'  ^•^  PObi«*h^«,  i.  now  ready.    AUordSI^rS^^lSLV'/  "***  l"«torl«il  iratfc,  «M^ 

•  BiDffle  coptot  MBt  by  m.*"»  P09t.i>.Id,  ood  receipt  of  Oue  Dollar  .nd  Twent^-flre  Cenla. 
C^    16,000  At]^NTS  WANTED,  (500  in  e«ch  State,)  to  sell  the  Life  of  Suii 

JUST  PUBLISUE1>,  A  BEAUTIf  UL  TINTED  PORTRAIT  OF  MAYOR  WOOD,  j 

*£2i?''^i^«*-'U»i«tit)le  of  Art,«id  priulcd  :!^  ^^  P»per,.uiuWe  for  pre.-rrjny  eicber  |iitb«I^uii^i 
■^"**^'^c«pBook.  *:^      ^ii. 

PRICE  ONLY  12  eeNTS. 

Tbe  Trad,  .oppli.d  on  lib.rid  Mrqis.    Order,  wtll  be  rappKed  acoordlof  to  their  priority  bf  xteepUom  < 
at  one.  to  Mcore  early  imprevaionii,  wblch  are  mlway.  tbe  flneai  Hod  tbts  beet. 


jr ARIES  MACKEAN*  lISMt^aanl 


Bleetrotypet  of  any  ofib.  PortraU»  publi»bed  In  the  ORGAN,  will  be  fcrnlahcd  to  any  of  oar  brethiMlj 
on  raaMnable  terma,  wblcb  will  be  nade  known  on  appHcailoo  to 

JAUIES  ffl[ACKZ:AI¥,"llSfraM 


A  NEW  JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHV. 

WILL  BE  ISSLll^D  ON  THE  1ST  OF  MAY. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOG?iPI 

AND  THE 

CHARLES  A«  SJBELy/a.HIm  EDITOR  AND  PROPBIET08. 


Tbe  Journal  will  be  promptly  roaUed  on  tbe  l.i  and  l&b  ofeacb  mobib.    dl  per  annuBH,  invariaMy  ia«'>^' 
▲ddreaa,  3-^4  Broadway,  New-York.  '  Jl9J^ 

Edited  by  Clergymen  of  the  City  of  ^Vetr-F^^** 

And  ePtabllabwl  for  tlie  diffusion  of  Intel igenof,  chtefly  BAelivla.tic.1  md  ReHcioua,  and  for  thatathovM 
Gospel  of  our  U>rd  Ji*su8  Christ,  as  langht  lu  ibn  Ancient  Creeds  uid  the  li«iok  f>f  CommoB  Pra/<r, 

Is  Published  every  Thursday,  at  107  Pulton 'Street  ^  1 

*,*  Al!  I'tteni,  whetber  on  bueine^s  or  «>iherwt»e,  aboold  h**  Addressed  \m  Uie  Rer.  JeBN  Bn<'  HurKW>t    ^      1 
prietor  of  the  Chvrek  Journal^  107  Fulton  Strtri,  SnfVork  City.  10JCWW 

TER  MS  -.—111  the  liuiied  i«Ui«s,  Thbice  Dollars  h  j^r  \  10  inennmenof  tbe  Cburcb, Tro wtww,  « 
adiea,  Diocesan  and  General,  and  to  Candidfttes  Tor  Holy  Ordfrs,  Ohk  Dollar. 

ALL   SUBSCRIPTIONS   INVARIABLY   IN   ADVANCE.  _ 

In  Great  RrUaln, In  adT*nee, $4,00  I  In  British  North  AmoHea laadnMe ^ 

In  We^t  Indies,  (Briilah,)..        '*  A.OO  U^utb  Anerira, 

lolialy '*  6,0iil  ,wisas#*«^ 

Q^  Any  person  remltt1n«  tfrenty  doUan  shall  rwtfire  tM  ooptwof  tbe  paper  for  one  year,o»u'" 
larg-r  quHnrtties  at  the  same  rale.  *  .     n,tkiafti'*!ij 

Subacribers  who  e«peolHlly  debtee  Rkckipts  to  be  sent  to  them,  wlil  please  niMition  tbe  f»ot  JJ  _,h«.ro»4«e«'** 
tance,  and,  at  the  same  titno,  enclose  «  StHinp  lor  the  re'unn  po«t»g' .  Others,  wh<<  eKjTeas  "*'*,,  mekiio'f'^f^'' 
please  consider  their  rec«pi'on  <»t  ih«  pap<'r,  1.0 w  ih«i  the  i'ash  ?t«t»m  ha!«  b*«n  iidopM^,"  •"■*''*,^,^rtJr'ii.W'*'* 
•  TCRMS  of  advertising.— a  fquareoflen  lima,  flr.ttD8ertIon,|l;eTery8nbeeqoM«w»^j„y,SB0. 


t  ■  ■■■:  '.'■'^''  :';■:.'    .m/j..'/.  r;'-:.."!  ;;ii.r- 
jWARI;  AND  STAMMRO  FRUIT  TREES, 

llklENTAL    TREES    ifND  'SHRUBS; 'EVERnREElJS/ ROSES,   &C. 

^  CABBIA6E  PAID  TO  BOSIOjil  AND  KSW-70BX. 

•>ik-r«oi«,  OM  CDlOQy  Nwserti;*,  flymoaitat  AUbs.,  wflutd  ooU  Ulemi^a  to  1M>  l««e  rnvd-ine  assortmrDt  of 
•Ttf  omMmemiil  Tre«s  htmI  ibtnh*,  ViDe^  BrerKr^ens/ Roses,  Hedgt  t»»aftl«;  Ac,  for  lile  l»wn,  aTcnuv,  and 

«i«i|nliB|K  mjiny  Dt«ir  van«tirs  kow  oAnred  for  Ui«  lirat tiiu«  m  ihiB co^utry.    A l«li  d«scri^iv«prleBd  e»(»>  * 
r  r^ndv,  and  will  be  seQC^rntli*  to  imy  address.,  The  nurseries  aie  wlUim  ten  hours  of  New-York  by  the 
imrd  Full  RfSri>r  rotice ;  bud  B.  H.  W.  takes  pleasurt;  in  aunnnncinM;  tbat  the  carriage  of  sli  pn^agM  will  hi 
>atii  U»  Ntiw-Torti  a*  veil  as  to  Boaioo,  rnwi  alio  to  all  bttitiaiia  uq  tbd  O.  G.  aiid  i\  R.  Kaiiwajr.    Parti«s 
M»iB^  are  IxiyiUnl  cu  send  for  a  caulwgua  btitore  porcfaasing  vlsvwbtfrs.    Persons  about  purcbaeing  lsrg« 
'  youD^  ir«)fa  aud  shrubs  for  maSMus,  hedges,  groves,  belis,  '&c,  at  low  pricua,  are  referred  to  catalogue, 

Htie  collection  of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Pears,  Apple?,  Plums,  Cherrlfs^  Peftchea,  Apriooia,  ffeatsriwtp 
c.  Also,  Cunmnte,  Grspes,  Gooeeberr<t«i  Raspberriea,  ^Strawberries,  Kbubarb,  Asparasus,  Keedbam^s 
kJcVet-ry.,  Cultlvaiea  l(ii$fa-bush  HIackberrjr.  Porefgn  Grapes  lor  VInerief— strong  plaiiU.  Nuir,  Figs, 
,  lulb<>rrie0,  arc,  in  variety.  Aaionff  *^  noveltias  are  «Im  Conooni  Grape.  FerCila  of  Angers,  and  JToitllfl  of 
•Bd  other  Uu/rapts,  several  new  Pears,  Rafpberrlea,  and  a]dO,  ^eac,  A^^ple*  Plum,  Gb«rr>-,  Angers  Quince, 
%  Paradise  ;ftn4  Dooce^  Mock8. 
'■dv^UN^pvlce  catalogues  to  any  address.  •  _ 

^~~  J.  St  C.  FISCHER 

MANVFACTUMKHfl  OF 

FRBNCH   GRAND   ACTION 


lOLIAH  PIANO-FORTES,  WITH  PATENT  PABLE  REm 

VAirrFACTORT  AKD  WABSftOOM, 

KoB.  243,  245,  247  &  249  Wdst  28th  Street. 

Retwaaa  »tli  and  iOtb  Avenuea,  arSW^-TO&K 

^  C.  FISCIIKR^S  riANO-FORTKS  Lffve  the  Twbi,  (which  ia  •uppoyted  on  centre*,)  the 
iio  Vu^Tiw,  tl)e  Jis^KBftux  IiiU»«K,  ftiid  all  niod«Kn  Jojprov^'UHiDift;  i^nd  ton  ^nnn^M,  dura- 
and  KBCPiNo  in  tCNk,  arennsttrpaned.    They  are  made  of  thorouglilj  eeasoued  materiala — 

,  (tb^  own  iminedt^kfee  supervlBioii,  and  warranted  to  stand  aoj  elimatd. 

"  K.  B, — Piano-Forte*  Repaired^  Tuned,  and  taken,  in  ExcJiange,  .  Oct 

lejr  f«r  the  PnreliMe  and  Sale  nf  Inpreved  Breeds  of  Anipalsa 

CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE,  POULTRY,  &c., 

H^'iWi  to  order  and  careAUir  shipped  lo  anjpart  of  the  United  States,  for  wbioh  a  reasouabie  oommUalon  fIfSL 
Rttik|id.   llje  following  Btoek  can  be  turmsbed,  -rla. : 

lliotouah-brcdSiiori  Horn  and  GradaUitt^ts    «  Tliora«gih-br<^  Aldenif!7  dMAle,    , 
Do«    ,    Ayrshire  (latUe,  .,  .I>o.       Tevooa       do. 

Do.         South  T)uwu  Sheep,  Do.        Ootsw old,  Oxfhrdshire  or  Leicester  9heep, 

Swine  and  PoQihrt,  v«fy  Hoe,  of  4imtrcDt1ireada.    Also,  Fine,  wail-brokto  Deyon  Working  Oxto. 
-.  ill feiiHa>o«i*|»id  will b«.FwmpU7fttt«Mdeiili>.  ^ddreea, 

AA^ON   CLZmZNT, 
H.  M  tr.  .  Soutlft  street,  above  9th  Street,  PKlladelplUa 


llOllTH  RIVER  A&RtCULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

'      '  ••),■■■ 

NIfAfr  THE  JKftseY   I^CRRY, 

^erfiifljOl 'kinds of  AaiUCULTUUAL  LMPLEMENTS,  Field  and  Garden.  Seeds,  Pcru^ 
^  GuiDo,  al  |48  for  $20Q0  lbs.,  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  Poudrette,  Plaster  fer  L«nd 
^^<)ftea,<  Charcoal  Duati,  Bone  Sawing,  Turning  and  Ground  J^oAe,  ^c,  ^c. 

Between  TTashlngton  and  Greenwich  Streets,  IV'ew-Tark. 


t. 


roN' 


THE  MODEL  FAMILY  MAi&AZII*TJfl. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DIADEM  AND  FAMarH*  ti 

COSTLY  AND  ELm^NT  NEW-YKAja'S^ 

'F0»  ONLY  ONfi  DOLLAR  IN  ADVAKCE.       * 

Thk  Propeictor,  encouraged  by  the  great  success  which  has  ittenfled 
since  its  first  commenoement,  and  espeeiaUy  during  tin  past  year,  (185^>  is 
spare  no  labor  or  expense  to  deserre  a  oontinaance  of  the  public  &Tor. 

"ITS   PLATFORM   IS   THE  BIBUJE, 

And  all  its  sentiments  and  teachings,  as  heretofore,  shall  tend  to  elevate 
affections  of  the  reader  to  that  giiat  and  pure  fountain  of  aU  ligh7 
the  BxBLZ.    We  shall  speak  through  its  psgeB  to  mothers  and  daughters,  to 
words  of  counsel  and  encoura^ement|  and  furnish  them  with  such  ex^tertaims 
tion,  combined  with  pure  sentiments,  as  shall  qualify  them  for  the  dischar^ge 
and  relationships  of  after  life. 

And  in  addition  to  furnishing  our  patrons  with  a  periodical  of  a  highly 
religious  character,  truly  evangelical,  and  yet  independent,  and 

ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  SECTARIANISlff, 

whose  pages  shall  be  filled  with  the  best  thoughts  of  our  best  writers,  and 
superb  engrsriogSt  formioff,  at  the  dose  of  eadi  year,  a  beantiftd  Partor  ^ 
enabled  to  ollbr,  as  a  NEW-YEAR'S  GIFT  FOB  1855, 

KT A  COPY  OF  THE  ULY  AND  THE.KOSE  PERSONIF 

which  cannot  fail  to  please  both  young  and  old,  or  all  who  are  capable  oi 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  being  a  LARGE,  COSTLY  ANB  ELEG/ 
GRAVING,  covering  an  area  of  over  THREE  HUNDRED  SQUARE  INi 
cost,  for  engraving  alone,  in  England,  about 

EIGHT   HUNDKED   I>OLLARSf 

and  has  been  universally  pronounced,  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  t9  be  a  MAGI 
WORK  OF  ART.    The  price  of  each  impression  from  this  engraving  alone,  has  ^■ 
One  Dollar,  but  from  the  great  number  we  shall  dispose  of,  in.4:oimeotion  with  th 
ail  our  patrons,  who  send  us  One  Dollar  for  1855,  previous  to  the  first  of     June^ 
shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  Diadem  one  year,  a  copy  of  this 

TRULY   ELEGANT   ENQRAVINa,    GRATIS. 

JSST  Subscribers  m  arrears,  in  order  to  obtai<i  this  premium,  must  forward  tbe 
nowdue,  in  addition  to  their  dollar  for' 1855. 

f*j^   We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  neither  old  or  sew  sobeorii 
ft^  tbdr  dollar  to  travsfi&g  agents,  will  be  en^tled  to  this  piotura;  a*)  from  its  gi«»(\ 
it  must  be  obvious  to  all  th|it  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  our  agents  conmiission  on  sucii 
lections,  and  still  fbmish  the  premium  gratis ;  therefore,  they  should  send  us  the  wboh 
lar,  by  mail  or  otherwise. 

mSST  The  public  are  cautioned  against  pajing  their  subscrintions  to  ageoti  who  do,  or 
not  promise  the  premium,  unless  they  can  show  a  printed  certincate,  sign^bjthepropr  '^ 
substantiating  those  facts,  as  we  cannot  be  responsible  for  only  our  atUlunixid  agents. 

1^^  CLUBS**— Any  person  sending  rivc  new  names  and  ^,  shall  receive  a  sixth 
gratis,  for  one  year,  and  each  a  premium  Clubs  of  txn  and  upwards,  at  the  rate  ai 
dollars  for  every  ten.  and  the  premium  to  each. 

JCar  CONTINUED  EFFORTS.— We  trust  our  patrons,  in  every  town,  wiB  use 
Influence  as  they  have  opportunity,  to  extend  our  circulation  and  usefulness.  We  shall 
no  exertions  on  our  part,  until  our  subscription  books  shall  contain 

ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  SUBSCRIBERS'  NAMES. 

JCar  TRAVELLING  AND  LOCAL  AGENTS.— The  most  liberal  terms  will  be 
to  responsible  busmess  men  to  circulate  this  wbrk  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

JSSr  To  Post-Masters,  Olei^pmen,  Students,  and  theLABics  espeeiatty,  we  retain  Binf 
and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  assistance  they  have  rendered  us,  and  the  many  oheeifaig  void! 
of  encouragement  also  received  %>m  them;  and  we  snicersly  hope  they  wkl  «oi  witfadrtf 
their  sympathy  and  aid  for  1855.  All  communications,  and  letters  containing  subscxrptioo^ 
should  be  addressed  (Post-paid)  to 

Z.  PATEN  HATCH, 

No.  9  Spruoe-8t.|  N.  T. 

N.  B.  —Those  of  our  patrons  who  cannot  continue  with  us  another  year,  will  please  notilQf 
OS  before  Jannary  Ist  1855.      '  Z.  P.  E- 


TABii  i 


iBier  caul  offer  for  wU  t  new  article  in  the  famltiiro  Hoe,  eombi&lDir  the  desk,  ubl«  an4  eheSr, 

,  with   <l«sk  and  wrUiiig  materiiU  conipteie,  the  optrm^g  ur  oloiioR  of  whiob  cciqatrBS  bat 
ja«*  ptpcuruf  iNttfafkwe  MHitn  eaomvonp  iaM>  imemi  vufei»  hb  h  k  %«itl  aditpMl  m  the  pknof^^ 
ottoe,  •choqlToomt,  euttrt-rooma,  ooiiucil  obambera.  Itigialative  balla,  for  •iud«ou^.reM>rt<i% 
>B  or  «toe  Artieie  bj  a  dleeemfiis  pMb\k  h  parttbUWy  ^oAeMd.   TU^  trade  adf pBed. 


>JErjniMUiintf<l><  Over.  aWMi4MM>^ 

r  ^AkKltVHinent  liM  K^Oi^atty  «M«fd  t6  tt^«  dd)iKrtVli«tf<  tl^'ifbe  ^fdau^tiea  of  Pboto«tiap1i«;,  eidter life 

It  «&r-4«.     Colorik^^  thegr  aUppiy  the^  pl#Qe>*f  Portrait*  io  Oil,  aM  MiniaMvei  ua  Ivory,  <}o^i^  ^r 

\  D^guerreotypic  prooeta  taJcei)  ip  a  ntfia.of  saipafsing  a^nwUenee.  :,  ,  , 

r,  ^6f>ERATINa  Ain>  DRESSII^  Rt3bM3  M^dpou  OQ*  flour,  tlioa  aflbnltmr  a  coiiTkbiWcita 
^vUbi    ..♦  ■  • 

m  ff^  in,  JLo^vt^  Pins  SeaU,  Rlnsti  pnd  P^in  anci  F^aey  Caaee.    • 
i  City  «r«i  requested  to  call  at  hi»  esiabLshment,  wbelber  lor  the  porpoae  vt  |>urehaaiug  or  pet. 

.  ,  ■    'ir.  B..M^AiDt' 

X.VA^B  .»^i.HliB.     .-■ 

FOR    SALE. 

l«|^Y«»««Mirlifchii  rcidd#«  In  tHe  Obsiy nf  P^iiMttWIHUniv  a^Hainff  tiM  towtt  of  fitontivttle»;'«Mi- 

ISO  AORE3,  and  dUiant  about  S|  miles  from  the  Orang«<  and<  Alnxaodria  Railroad.    Tbe  8oU  >•  ef  aa 

I  frve  alope,  in.a  floe  state'of  ovIiiyaAiOQ,  a  porUoi  of.  it  liaThtk  iatery  hMl  an  application  of  fifty  boalieli 

~  l^e.    TUa  fbttti  has  dpbn  iiTfihba''sutBci*itt  ibr  iU  knp\ioH.  to  watered  by  the  utrvams  of  Cedar  and 

>n«  about  100  m»ru  of  lite  fiweavMrai^w  Jiand,  and  poe^ease*  inexhanatlble  bed*  of  the  re^  and  ivay 

MiM  ^naltty  X  •  aM  a.O<lpp«^»-«riweViiii^uff  to  he  VHliinble.    Th«  impniTemeais  are  a  good  DWELIr- 

k  Kii«hsn,  and  all  other  neoeasMry  (iut-iloaees,  Ineludtoir  Granary  ami  (co-Bouse :  aiaa  an  Apple  OrelHvd, 

■|iM*H  9tlin<lti^\dfff  a  PeaitfU)rchnftI,  of  about  74  youug  trees  ef  eeleetiHl  tm\t^  ImAdt^  a  Tarfelf 

]p^«    liW^IW^^  ('^  V%P^*^"4»  ^'^  ^^  ^^*^  hMndaoBieflr  atid  healthiest  te  the  eonntry.    The 

Knm  ftroo\c*8Btatio|.  on  the  Potomac  Road,  to  the  Junction  of  ibe iiraBic« and  Manaaaas Roada, It 

liiill  ma  by  BrapiAyULe^^ which,  when  made,  will  render  thesn  qnarriHS  of  frf>n  stone,  as  well  as  the  Oopper 

rwaianbl**.    Besid«>r  thh  Tnoucem«fiis  thit  property  presema  to  the  Ai^rlcaltvrallA  and  Capitalist,  to  a  per* 

— iMii^JUlQ  pursuita  «f  a  pp^tealpn  witlr  those  of  a  fArninr,  this  farm,  from  ita  proztmtty  to  the 

p  plkculb^ad^UUftiA  'The  prm  w9l  admil  of  bring  dividad  Into  16(«     I  would  be  wiUiog  to  ex- 

^fty  1ft  JJex4u,4'  a'«r  WdihlogtiiaCiiJV 

i  IT.  ^  ji.  NICOL. 


n  PAItKER    &   BROWNE,    MANUFACtURGiRS, 


ilT*i 


XTog.  20  and  22  COMlblftCB  STB^BT, 

WHOLESALE  AND  R  CT  A I U .  -     ( Betwtm  BsdfTrd  and  BUecker  SU^  NBW  TOBX. 


.     S.    R.   PARKHURST'8 

Latent  burrinc  maohines. 

[  Ite  sabaeriber,  who  Is  the  inventor  of  tbe  BURRINO  MACHINES  which  are  alUeked  te 
piag  Machineih  iniomu  , 

WOOLLEX  AHp  CdTT01I.3(A^VFACTXrB£SS 

feAhebaslaetsaisdmgaiUssror  maBOtaetariac  aopertet  Barring  Machtneh  and  ttkewise  for  Saoond  BreakoM.  Ik 
«Mifeiettte  nbsii«  niaaaiieittreni  who  praier  Menaeiafc  ^Uader,  tatented  by  J.  L.  Tutae,  Aay  beauVpiied  wllfe 
llimaltboitttOt)ee. 

Tha  Mba«iibtt  it  ghrtaig.lMa  peraonal  atMttipn  to  the  ttanulhctwte  of  thtae  MaeUaea,  whieh  he  haa  Ml 


^ 


The U|A cl|M  to  battdiiig  thaaa  Maahlnse  la  In  ttia  oahMtlher . 

(h4an  iddremd  to  Hatbs  fc  RBDriii.i>,  No.M  Beaver  Street,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

.  S,  R.  PARKBromWJ. 

gtwYflik,J«iiwrylT,ttM.  Peb.tt 


SUPER  PHOSPHATE  9F  LIME  MAarUl 

Ht»  the  pleasure  of  asnouneing  to  his  fofrmer  patrons  and  other  f^tmtm  who 
uapro?e  their  SoUa»  that  he  has  daring  the  iMSt  year  anooeeded  in  mannfiu^tnrmg 
(las  Worjka  kround  the  city,  a  auperioi:  qualUy  of  Sulphate  of  "AmnioniA,''  in 
ties,  «nd  he  is  now^  prepared  *o  furnish 

highly  charged  iMk  •  i^AflitaMH^trblart^  ffM»  4)tp«fiiie6to  ttal^hj^  skiapoiams  ezpcni 
tons,  is  now  acknowiedged  to  be  the,  nost  Ta^uahle  element  in  all  Jkinds  of  Qrigaiiic  and  i 
ieiai  FertiHsers.  PnbHo  8ti4e  Agricultiiral  Societies,  nnd  diMtingnished  FarmerB  ti9ed  ■ 
experiments  the  pas(  wesson  wfth  his  preparadon  $ide  by  sido  of  Peruvian  Guuo  andd 
concentrated  Manuren,  with  uniTersai  success — detailed  accounts  of  these  irili  fihordf 
placed  before  the  public  for  examination.    The  proprietor  is  working  for  fttture  and  M 


reputaiioiL  ajid  begs  to  assure  his  friends  that  he  will  spare  no  pains  or  efforts  to  make 
package  of  *^  Super  rhoaphate**  bearing  his  name,  just  what  it  purports  to  be. 

To  av  >id  imposfKon  of  deception  behig  prftctfsed,  heneefbrth  irll  ptdcafesirill'be  dotM 
marked,  *'  C.  B.  De  Burg's  No.  1,  Supik  Phogphtte  ^rf'Lime.''  | 

-i  PanphletS)  with  instruetionsfor  ose,  ate.,  will  ba  forwarded  on  appKcatkm  t^ 

C.  B.  PeBitbg,  Sole  Pbopbietob, 

xt.  VUXXAUBtnOH,  LOVO  IBLiJnii 


J.  C.  FOLSOM, 


i 
TOgj 


XAKUVAcruKia  or 


HBIiOSBOVS, 


^BWi^B^al^        I?     M  (OARHART'S  PATENT,) 

^H^^^^iJ}    f  FROM  4  TQ  «  mJCih,  AOSEWdOa  CASK, 
^^^^  -^^  236  WMbington  St..  Bofton. 

rin  point  of  floirth  qMpneJfcMw  Mel»dg»aajiM  j<4  mrpiif^  l>3;Uioap  of  MY  oUur  Maaqfartww. 
Mr.  F.  -too nihuirB«luMrih»  »«£ LDI>£OH  dBGAN, /otdbUMkeMrKh  Uro  oMrw iM* of  ftitstr and « jmm- 


fill  Sub  Bash  that  couples  undt^r  the  keys.  ma)(ing  It  conrentenl  for  tho«e  whoamnotiicqaaintadvitk/boif 
Thate  OrgMM  mt«  miide  of  the  beai  m«l«H«lan-apoB  A  BilMlplM  Mtlrd^.  nv^r-UM  Mellows  hrisgof  IuUm  RabbtFr 
and  of  the  Garb  art  Patbmt.  and  ara  not  lltble  to  get  ont  oT  ordar.  fte  tdii«  h  rodnd  and  Ml,aad  wnaied  to 
gire  salisfaetloii. 

Prices  of  Metodeons,  -  from  $45  to  $155.  |  Prices  of  Organs,      .      from  $150  to  $225. 

J.  C.  FOLSOM,  236  Washwoton  St.,  Boaros. 

Conilnues  the  manafkctnte  oflTRRTtCAt  Alth  ^nmiojfTAL  DoraLt  Actino  Lirr  and  ?oROB>cap8,f»iiioiB  Acws 
lifT  i^ND  Foaoa  PitMr«,  of  tM  mamK  adapiad  Car  a? arjr  aauatkm  wkera  large  or  smatl  qtiaaUtiv*  an  nqalrai.  vhkh 
ftpm.  chMlr  simplo  eottstreotlOQ  for  repatrs  ami  axamlnaUoM,  coaabtaed  with  Ma  late  iSBpnavamfatt,  aad  theaia 
progre9{«,  are  kuperlor  to  efery  other  form  of  Pump  that  haa  yet  ever  Iwen  onnstnictfd  for  Factoid  Miaes,  IMIMad 
W*tar  Siatioaa*  Panaafla^  Krewadrs  V%^r  Milla,  8:e«inbuaus  8blpa.  Water  l|oan>,  PnoliNnf  Molaiaea,  ^mA^wj 
PIre  EnfflnM.  fcc  .  ko. ;  Cistern  nnd  Well  Pampa ;    Hone  Powers;  W«ter  Whi-ers;  Lenther  Hose:  Hop* Osanliapl 
Wroiighu  Cttst,  and  Copper  Pipes;  Cast  Ikon  FiMMstAMa.  of  varioaa ilaea  aad*  patierna,«Bd  ai  oiav  Hvdraalie 
Machinery.  ....  .  .  ' 

«  A?L*  H*®f.J°^**'™*'**'"  eheorftilly  glT«»n,  and  a  full  goarantea  siren  to  give  nerfi^ct  satUfictina.    AddrMw.  C.E 
rATliriM,  Meriden  Maehi^e  Co.,  Weat  Meridel^  Conn,    fe^oa  Merideo  Macbln<»  Co.'a  >^df«rtifaip«af,         F^b  tf, 


9F.  DABBrs  SOUtlE&N  BOTAN?. 


'    »  ■*#»■ 


A.  S,  BAXUTES  8c  CO., 

HAVK  JUST.BUBLISHElT 

TAMY  OF  im  SOifailP  Sf ATM,- 

0BACIHO  SIBDOTDIUL  AND  rHT810«»0I0Al  BOTAHT  ATO  VBOETABLE  PRODUCTS.        'i 

AMO   DBBORIPnOIFS   OF  SOtrTHBRN  PLAMTS ;   ARRANGED   ON  THE  NAreWO. 
^1  BYBTItM ;   PRECEDED  BT  A  LlNJf^AN  AND  A  DIOHOTOMOPS  ANALrSJB,  ■     •      ' 

p  B¥  PIM»F.  jrOHlV  BARBr,  A.  n., - 

iS^uih  ^A^'^*^."  ^''-J'^Jr  P«8on.Jly  femffiar  with  the  natnnd  pr^uctions , 
Vr*  '  ^^  byacjreful  study  of  the  botanical  sdence,  has  prodnoedawotk  i^i 
hk^^t  •««»ptable  to  School?  and  Acadbmim.    It  J'tr^^^Z,  JJ^    Se 

fc(i^#?^I?"?™  Malysis.    Nothing  to  compare  with  it  has  everbiw Mo/oosdhi 
t*^n?lirtr.,!S'S:j±i':^"'i'-  ,1^!  -thor  .as  «.t«^  into  the^?^,S 


A.  g..  Barnes  &  Co.  would  also  announced  newlj  revised  editioos  of  the  followine 
Wviz.: 

Jatim' Primart  ARiTHjreria    Price,  15  cants. 

Davies'  Intellectual  Amthmbtic    Price,  26  cents. 

Clark's  English  Graxmar.     Price,  60  cents. 

Davies'  School  ARrrHJCETia    Price,  37i  cents. 

Boyd's  Edition  OF  Lord  Kames' ^MBMTs  OF  CRincisM. 
^^Mse  works,  belonging  to  the 

NATIONAL  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  SCHOOL  BODKS, 

J»  i^peotfdUy  dedicated  to  the  Teachers  of  the  Unitpd  States.  singU  e<ypie8,  for  examina- 
^ihall  lejunt  to  them  ly  mail^  postage  prepaid^  at  the  dboveprice^  -   ., 

IN   PRESS, 

gOOKFIELD'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  COMPOSITION;  McNALLrS  SYSTEM  OF  GEO- 
&Jjn?A^?5^'L^^^^  BUILDER;.  OR,  First  Lessons  in  RBAi»ni«;  DAVIIS^ 
'XOLOPEWA  OF  MATHEMATICS;  or,  Dictionart  of  Mathematical  Science. 

A.    S.     BARNES    Sc    CO.,     "^ . 

PT7BLI8KBBS  OF 

PiIlfir^^£?J^^  ^^  MATHEMATICS,  WILLARD'S  SERIES  OF  HISTORiES, 
PARKER^S  SCHOOL  READERS,  PARSER'S  SCHOOL  PHILOSOPHIES,  BARTLETT'S 
COLLEGE  PHILOSOPHIES,    SCHOOL   TEACHER'S    LIBRARY,  HOME  OYCLOPB- 


F AMI LT  MTStTEl  L  A Jf! 


pr^vmmt,  tof  Uk  fliBiinkle  i«l«9t«iton  to  til  mttnVert  oftii*  fMiiljr,  tirf  Ite  omM  fwonet^ii. 

.  ▲t«ClAM  Bbi»mi  it  awakeiife  m  taterAt  Mbn  unltbown  In  Um  acbool-rMin.    For  tfate  pwpMiiW 

tfAopcwl  by  BoMTds  of  EdueaUMi  1q  •ereni  Bi«|«,  mmmmwdmi  ^fn6kiMSaiMaa0imamU,a0Akmii^ 

haartf  approbation  of  taaehera,  pArenta  and  popila,  wbDe  OTory  aonlJi  anUrtrtalteaytom  or«MlWMK 

Ira  AmeLM,«inbraolng  the  Sciencea  and  the  Arts,  Ristoxy,  Blof^nphy,  Ppairy,  Trawla,  Mamlhii, 

OlalofVM,  Taaouiit,  DlieovinlM,  lBii>Mitiont,  tfewa,  Anecdotes,  Storfaa,  Pusziet,  BnifmasKaad  CariaritohlM 

I  and  Art,  an  writttn  with  %  Yi«i|  to  piaw>«»tbe^a^  ^tf^^  t^priffl-i^Klilflb'osioa  or  OornlM 


— **TU  Btvdikt,  in  ny  aalimallon,  fta^db.  t^ihn  bvild  nrall  th«  pnhliratinna  of  ica  Und  ia  tbte 
fbmily  or  aoliool  ean  wdlalford  to  be  vUhout  if-J'  WTbULKELKY,  A.M.,  City  Suj 


f  Supl't  nf  SekaoU,  EmU^^ 


~^  '  '    ~0lioolji»aadfrinclpalofUo8taWNorfMl€ekoalfbr«oiMMeiit;  atao,A'onb<0}t;.  r^^ 


OMBiBon  ftebdols  fbi*  Peiin«vlTiin(a ;  and  f^am  nai&aroua  teacbeiminam  irtioia  la  Pbdh  WM*  P> 
PMBdiiMl  or<ifeo««p«riiaaaCal  Department  of  tbe  Kew-Vorb  State  N^al  9«booL 

Xbi  9v«»«ifr li*edlled  Hy  IT  1.  CALKIfVS,  and  ttaeolamns  eorfehed  by  eMtribntlooafroai  thi^M 
wrUaaa.  It  la  publ|abe4  vmMy,  abatClBlng-  finttTT*8iz  Oetairar  paoea,  ampfy  muairaied  with  ^kffvA 
vHMKlnen  Cf>vwi£nctM  ufdk  M^v,    Now  it  tk£  time  to  9uHcrib%t  nn4  /bn>  elukt.  '" 

tntMSf  OM  Dollar  a  Vrar.la  advance,    l^ire  Coptea,  One  Yaa^  $4.00 ;  £i|Lhi  Copies,  Om  JToMiiMMa 
•    thaftMM  OkTiiR  •fODtirr  Iwonly  six  onrra  a  tbar,  when  paid  to  advance  at  the  poafroS*^ 
■ertbof  reealrat IL, ' |7  S^^ple'imXIw aaat  fratia  to peraona-deairiag  to  form  dubs.    Aosirra  wai 

H^B^Att  Uiteia  raliittef  ||»  Tmb  eTUMn^aod  ftll  IMnHtatioea  Ibr  Bnbacrlptlon,  nnat  be  addraiiejti 

V.  A.  CALKIMS,  PAnsher,  S48  BrMiwij,  lew-l 


"  Let  tboee  write  now,  who  neyer  wrote  before ; 
And  tboae  wbo  alvaya  wrote,  now  write  tbe  aiore.'*  ^^ 

WllKrii'fl  PflOTKAKFOTlKTMN  PEN  la  an  conetructed  that  It  auppUea  Itaelf  with  Ink  wiiheot ttjwJJ 
ft«qaent  dippinifa  in  tbe  Ink-etand ;  and  Ita  aae  I*  not  only  n  Rreat  Mvinfr  of  time  OTcr  the  ordinaiy  ^'^^^ 
ebanlcal  labor  of  wrIfciiiR  becomea  a  pieafurr.  Que  nay  wriu  om  aa  rapidly  ae  he  plaaata  for  boorL  m|2UJ 
atand  within  reach.  Indeed,  hia  thonftbta  are  nsnallv  ^xhiinft^*>d  bafore  the  foupiaia  «ii  ibe  Pen  whieareoM""' 
When  once  niled,  which  may  bedooe  In  one  miante,  it  wHI  litft  an  ordinary  writfr  from  two  lo  tbr««P"r' 
wUl  need  re-fllllng.  The  Pen  U  made  of  the  b«at  quality  of  Kold,  aiHi  tbe  holder  la  light,  el•lltl^  ^*^;^2h 
hie.    Ita  atructure  ia  almple,  doea  not  easily  t;ei  our  of  ordi*r.    Aii>  g(;o«i  Ink,  free  from  aediaaenN  ^'^y^z^k 

Theae  Pane  are  of  two  kinds— one  Ibr  ih»  deak.  wMch  i«  fl  led  by  nieaiiB  of  a  piston ;  the  other  {•iw<>']^' 
the  pocket,  and  flUed  by  aocUoB— both  write  aliKe.  ^  '  ,     ^ 

Thia  Pen  ia  a  dealderatum  for  the  merchant  or  en  rk  In  taking  oMera,  the  acconntant  In  making  W"tjg 
editor  In  writing  paragraphii,  the  lawyer  in  drHwlnic  1i  ai  nimenta,  tbe  cotiyiatln  trasaciiiiliv,  theqdtfww 
■ermona,  the  trarfller  In  JotUng  down  items,  and  invalUHhM  lor  reportera. 

The  price  ta  tSiO.  fir  which  it  wUt  be  aeirt  Uy  ni>ill, IVee of  ppataga.   11|oae<f^flVl«rtt,«bnkl 
they  want  a  atilT  or  flaiiMe  Pi«,  the  dark  or  Puek4*t  ai>  Id .    Addreaa,  . 

^ ^ N\  A,  OAIiKiya,  S4S  BaoAi>WAr,jgj* 

A  BOOK  FOn  EVERY  TEACHER  AND  SCHOLAR! 

VBB  BHIiiiilBp  lllAft<l@il» 

'For  Reading,  Speaking,  an<f^  Exhibition  in  Schoola,  Academie«^  and  Fri?iU 
Uhroles.     Bj  Wiluam  B.  Fowlk. 

'  TheVbek  eomeliii  OM»'Tleiidrad  tod  teveateen  Ortoinar  Pieced,  and  all  hat  a'^ven 
They  are  amaaln&  eniertaiaiag,  and  liiaimoiivp,  and  have  a- moral  and  itrormaito^  bearing 
to  all.    All  dgree  In  nronenn<;Ing  thla  the  beat  work  of  th«  kind  ever  publiahed.    The  book 
mendatlon,  but  we  add  a  few  eziraeM  h^m  thoinany  teo^red. 

**  It  eoMtalna  thoae  thathrA  long,  aHort,  humor»aa,  aerioaa,  amnsing.  and  lif  tractive,' 
to  boya.    You  can  obtain  one  bundriHi  and  aerenteqa  dhiiugaea  for  ooa  dollar,  leaa  than  one 

"••TbeHoodredDlalegvua*  Is  a  meat  Tataabte  bonk,  and  avppHee  a waa\  (hii tte wAeifa^«;>^^ 
loeg  felt  Moat  hooka  for  iebool-exKlbntOna  4nd  their  aitracUoo  ia  tn>*  expreaaion  ofwarlilw  *^^SSf!/v!mf^ 
paaekm.aod  ai«  bealdei  olVm  beyond  the  (hll  eemprehMMion  of  the  papil ;  bat  tMa  work  ^^•^^^SSl^^ 
Uaftylala  eeayrnetinl„aad  inwUigiWe;  It  la  veiir  pfipqiar  ammig  my  owa  puplH  Jan«l  ^^^zSLiM^^ 
ffoOdnttidtdbigvp  to  ridicule  many  of  the  tolltea  and  vloea  of  the  ttmaa ;  while- It  will  be  fonnd  "^.f^^SiM*' 
ing  ehildren  to  a  graceful,  natural,  and  pleaaing  elncution.*^-^^?.  F.  Thayer,  Prm,  CkawLcty  HaUSauvj 

Price,  tLOO.    Beat  by  mall,  prepttid,  on  recttipt  of  the  price,  ala » Scbuola  an  t  th«  Trade  auppl"0<  , 

N.  A.  CALKINS,  848  BboApwat,  J^«*-'^ 


inowprtotedfartbeWg 
rSSok  liaalfbtheb.*'**! 


-A 


fflVR^ULir   VALUAtftE  fi¥miJ^i 

THE         .  ;     1 


Chrer  '$SdO  wortii  of  Original  Xttiutratioiii, 

ENGRAVED  EXPRESSLY  FOR  THI4  KUMBBB. 

JttVp^f»U*^^'«  oC  tb^A  popular  lUft^ine  Uk«  «>l«»aar«  ia  prea«ntlng  Um  April  N«mbw,  firmly  bcli«vittf  thtt  it 
wmbeunlTersally  aekndwl«di;«d  lo  be  In  ewry  pAriiralHr  one  of  the  mosi  valuable  aorlale  «e«Plami«i from  tin 


fiwild  on  a  saroopbafna  dialntered  near  the  City  of  Sidnn,  In  Pyria,  on  the  10  h  of  Jannarj,  1855,  and  here,  fhr  the 
JttBt  tmu  puMlahed  to  the  world.  A  description  of  its  discovery,  and  the  O'curr^^ncen  occasioned  by  U,  is  firen  by 
an  Inttfllaent  corrmMatoBt^u^elrut/r'yriozto  the  yew-York  Jtnimal  of  Commtree,  and  published  in  that  pApar  by 
Oka  9M  or  Mareh1afit.*^fit)^eai%  tSntwIn^'to  a  dispute  between  the  Kritish  and  French  Consuls,  as  lo  who  should 
bamha  l^pocor  jfaanoUiu  iiM  th^h^ae  ROYViMMpt,  Uv  Turkish  Governor  ordered  the  sarcophsgus  |f)  bf  paH^ 
Mi^iMllliiwn,  aVitlST^  ar  soldl^rt  ^iHdetf  ov^lt,  arfd  the  mattfr  rrferred  to  their  respective  home  governinenli 
lbrj|^d(Jnatmenl.  While  it  was  exposed,  a  caraUil  irauaeript  waa  made  by  Dr.  a  V  A.  Van  Dyek,  an  AmMrleaa  mla- 
•ioDarj  at  Bidon,  and  through  him  we  have  obtained  a  copy,  and  having  had  it  careHilly  engraved,  preaant  U  aa 
aboro. 


^#M 


ANOTHER    P APER. 

THB  HODTSE  OFltOMilLHOFF 

poRTMm  km  mmMmmki  ssst^sss 

of  all  tba  Balgning  Monareha  from  Michael,  the  Picnioder,  to  Alexander  !(.,  the  preaant  Ca«r. 


ANOTHER   ARTICLE. 


m  wm  0?  m  msm\  m  mmmm 


Jraaants  many  iH#if  hk  reiard  to  this  vslmhle  substance,  new  to  the  sriontiflc  and  ^omm^rciaHforld.  Tt  Is  lUustritad 
y  eight  highly-finished  pnsravlnjrs.  drawn  by  Gilderaeiater,  and  eogrand  by  Nathaniel  Orr. 
Also  two  of  the  new  Ultutrate^papers^eittitled 

.    3|!KNE8JN1I  Wmn  IN  THi^  ililRIClK  UTQ^ION.  ■ 

The  dealfns  by  Chspln.    Also.  Portraits  and  Diogranhical  Bketchen  of  Alexsnder  Hamilron  snd  John  Jay,  Esqs.,  to- 
|M«r  wMl  «na|iiiior aoUeailoa  o^  Mauar^appeptaioiiic  to  8a)-a«a,  Art,  IUiaiiaMittre%  Avi4ealciim«  Gamwnfai»  aad 

VW.VMTED  STATES  MAGAZINE  IS  ONLV  (  N£  DOLLAR  PER  AN^ilJM.  OR  19*  CENTS  PER  COPY. 

Tolomolt  ia i^dy  bou^d  In  elotii,  and  will  ba  Mm  (poaiaga  finea)  to  say  part  of  the  United  Staua,  orlto  BrlUato 

Provinces,  on  the  receipt  of  the  price-  %\  90. 

HUIMWI%  f?ott«»  ^  *'^  MMaaina  soiina  any  p»fiDr  who  nymm  it.. 


7  8pnM0«tteat,  Mvw^Tiiilc. 


ALLEN'S  PATENT    IVI  O  !W 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  HACHIRE  YET  INVENTI 


rriHls 
Xmu 


MACHINE  was  pttontad  In  18SS,  and  baa  baan  naad  by  a  larfe  nomlver  or  intelliir^nt  fkra 
i   aa4  ao  anpcrior  haa  it  prorad  itiatf  oTar  all  otbera,  that  it  ia  now  gr^mtly  prelT 


^ , , , ^  ^__jltorrw<l  ^rbar 

Thia  aapaiioritT  eonalata : 

l>t.  ta  parlbailf  aotiUv  mff  U»d  of  ifaaa,  nftttktr  tM  of  eMna.fodgod  o#  «tmii«fvc  i 

aaVbland. 


waU  aa  Inland. 


id.  Owfni  to  tka  Ibrm  ct  rba  kallB  tad  Ita  raap  |iataM,  H  do#a  not  tXog  eran  lit  cbe  nmemt  fcrmmn, 

•I.  Tha  iraarinf  baing  hnof  an  harisontBl  •h^Qa,  and  joatly  balattDed,  anal>le#  r^       ' 

tralcht  or  carftod  Una,  aiid  wHh  oaa-tMrd  Iaa«  drauybt  tb«f  any  athar  yet  maalc 

and  with  no  Jaftlnf  motion,  In  eonsaqoanee  bf  thn  knifa  oelng  oparated  by  «  wbeel  iii«ta«4f  or 


cAe  nriow^r  co  rua 


„ .  ^ — ^  JinOf  an  hansontBl  •h^Qa,  and  joatly  bala 

in  a  atralcht  or  carftod  Una,  aiid  wHh  ona-tMrd  Iaa«  drauybt  tbtf  any  athar  yet  maalou       IC 

noiaa,  and  with  no  Jaftlnf  motion,  In  eonsaqnanee  ^  tli«  kniTa^lng  oparated  by  «  wbeel 

kalla  aan  ba  takan  off  or  put  on  in  a  momant,  ^itbjout  the  naeaaatty  of  paating  it  clirocid»  <b«  mnam  a 

4|li.  Tlia  flttperfor  xaaHng  anaUat  tll#linm  lo  play  with  a^lffleient  rHpidlty  to  do  its  ^work  iwell,  at  \ 
OTar  two  and  a  half  to  tbraa  mUea  per  honr.  If  oat  other  Mowara  raqnira  tba  taaun  to  «rmlk  mz  ti»m  rmtm 
par  hoar,  whfeh  la  vary  dlatraaaiof  to  the  horaaa. 

6th.  A  amallar  wheal  ia  attached  to  thta  Mower,  by  a  aprinc  axle,  which  raoar  parallel  'arlcb  the  di 
lUa  aoftblaa  the  nMohlaa  whan  thrown  oat  of  fsw,  to  bedmett'OTer  the  ield  or  alons  clie  road  ai 
B«Df  oa  a  pair  of  wacoa-vhaala. 

6th.  A  raapinf-board  can  ba  attached  wliaa  raqnlrad,  tbas  mAInf  It  a  Mow^ar  or  JtetLper  mm  dealtad, 

7th.  Thia  Mower  ia  made  In  the  moat  perfect  manner  and  in  fnarantaed  to  gi^e  ■atisllaetion. 

The  largatt  and  roa«  mamtm  aaitMynt  of  Ajriaijtnral  Utplam^ta,  ■ae^*a'n«w^  fltAToira^  4 
Horaa  Powara,  ThrMhiaf  llaefaiiipa.  Pah  tlilta.  Bona  9ay  IUk«e.  d&&,  af  aU  klndo,  Horr/atolrantf  V 
aaaortmant.  Saeda  (br  tba  natd  and  Oarden,-lraah  grown  and  <>f  the  beat  aorta.  Perarfaa  GuaAo,  Supai' 
of  Lima,  Bona  Onat,  Poadratta,  Plaatar  of  Parla,  and  other  Pertiliaara. 


Mar.  8  m. 


Its.  18t  ani.ltl  WlTEit  STUSi;  Mn 


5.  *  .         Alfa  •  ^  o 


ova  HOLLAS  ▲  TBAB. 


^' 


in.  - 

"                                  Oafc  aOLLAJl  i.  TBAB.  ^ 

I                               B.  X  ALLEN  ft  CO.  i 

'                                         116  Naann  Street,  K.  Y.  e 


aVNS,    PIStpL9,   AMD   CITTLBBl 


ALFRBJ) 
160    JPiTJLTOJir 

Oin  DooK  Wnr  or  Bboadwat, 

NEW- 


WOODBAM^ 
9   T  H  E  E  T, 

oppoerri  Si-.  Paot'»  Om^ai, 
YORK. 


^Wfl<«S*J 


Soli  Agaat  for  KLEIN'S  PATENT  PRIMERS  AND  CARIAIDGES  fbr  Patbvt  Kbidlb  Gcxr. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN  6UNS,  PISTOLS  AND  RIFLES. 

b  aOMUmtly  roeaMag  from  man«Jhetar«i«  h  ftiH  aaaortmaiM  of  tha  abdro  artidaa,  ^^tfOM  ^^„.  ,,„„ 
and  other  m«ker«  of  Howie,  Camp,  Sportomen'a  and  Pockrt  Knl^ea:  Powd«r  J^'*^**  **»•*  P»*%  ,  /Jn  WtWN' 
AiharMn  »nd  Enffllah  Pwcusolon  Caps,  (from  all  the  oelebraied  raakew;)  BiUdwln*B  and  «yi™fK*SlW*«^ 
SiwrtlAc  IMfUenenM,  Flahlog  Tackle,  Aie. ;  Oalt'a  Patantand  Dertnser'aoelebrated  PiaMa ;  fr»<*/*w»^'^'^ 

iMant  for  "Pobtbr's"  Patent  Revolrlnf  aa4  RepeaUttf  RMaa,  and  for  all  fcladt  •f  Bporttaf  A»uw^' 
which,  ha  la  oibrlnr  at  very  low  prieet.  jfteJf. 

lar  PNiapc  and  partlaaUr  attention  given  to  tha  filling  of  ordara.  , 


'<Mfill.JD.WAifl;POWSRfflR  SAfcS^ 

'^^AliK.— A  Pann  with  extensive  Water  Power  Privilege,  togeth^ 

I J^DM AW^ctre  And  Hudson  C*DaL  About  one-third  of  the  land  is  in  ^  high  state  of  eulti- 
^  dw«lli^  homes,  will  aoepnoiatefiiiDalMBiiies;  a  store,  with  sheds  adjoining;  bam 
.■l^and  a  Mw-mill ;  also,  a  nerer-faHing  stream  of  water,  with  falls  sufficient  to  erect  seT- 
^•bot  jn^tfJt'i  ylic^f, '  $1V  oC  w)kieli  i^  .eobreni^t  t^  Ui»  dwiilUag  md  the  load  lesding  to 

!ldrtb#r  Mrtiealars  enqwre  oC  S.  CinTEB;  Na  «af  Ninth  Street^  ]»«w^Tarkt  G.  SAN- 
*mB  Mill  street)  Po'keepsie,  or  of  the  Proprietor  on  the  premises. 

''°.  JAMES  M.  8ANF09D. 

^Im i u.___ , : -^ ^ 

imWKtOAft    PHOSPHATIC    QUANO- 


I 
I   I.:. 


J^jVOMUUHit '  mABfOM  tHat  wUl  not  eraporate  in  the  atmosphere,  Wm  the  crop,  or  «Et 
TLf^L  .  tggrpufi  ton  of  t^fn  PSO&PH ATIO  OdANO,  i«  equal  to  tkres  tom  of  P«iHiyiaxi 

*«r  MaoKraUofti  Q-.o»qo  or  0g|l|»(}9M  l«nda  in  yielding  Whest^  Corn,  Bye,  Oati,  or  pther 

jUrer,  Onies,  *«. 

I,  -PrtM  a<  Retail,  per  Tm  of  «00a  lb§.  $40.  ,         .  ' 

''•  "     >r  &  3lm#        '   "         88. 

lert  lappTied  at  wholesale  from  cargoes  now  arriying,  on  liberal  terms.  Fnil  particulars  en 
Ifn  IP  UnahMriber.  I  •     r 

iy  p^m^  ie.kranded  witfi  the  same  of  th»8ole  Agenfe-an^  is  guaranteed. 
VpplF  to  H.  H;pilTATT,  9oJ^  ^^'  i^  Wf^^.l^f^^  Waw-York  City. 


muuL  Mtnm  m  nruiiiim  imm. 

Jn».  3  BVKMUBTT  HeVSEy  ■       ' 

.  ^  >  , 

•.iFourtJilATeiHie  <fc  ^th  Street^  '  MS W°V®KIK. 


taa  t^ihonCotf  h  a  dstartment  of  thft  tlaloe  Square  Real  Esuto  Oflee,  end  h  -usiter  ttie^ipfMonal  dlreotion 

«g»4C  Da  i.  H.  SaltsUurf •  lute  OkepiiM  lo  l|ie  llev-T4Vk  i«ala  Affiisbttqnl  Susiecy,  aad  wWtlrknowa  sad 

,H0(>rift{€Kl Tor  liIs  emineut  attaianienU  In  thii  aad  kindred  departmeuta  of  Scieaoe. 

rhe  o>;|eot  pr  ihe  Proprietor*  in  eslablUliloic  (hia  Laboniiocj  ia  la  furiilal)  lhoa»  iattiested  toOomiaOrhil, 

iRiral,  and  Metallargical  pur.«iiicfl  an  «ocHwii>I«,  ready,  and  reliable  meaDs  for  obtainiog  analyaea  of  OoaiaSl^ 

nclea,  Sotla,  Mapurea,  NCarl^  Peat,  Umedtone,  Gypsum-,  Coal,  Orra,  aod  Mii)era>s  of  every  deacrlptiQO,  togtlher 

V^thiirtlifona avion  oonneeted  with  the  applloatfon  of  Cheminiy  to  AyrlcaUure,  Geologj,  Ulaiog,  KogioserlDgi 

►Ana^encrany.  ^ 

>iwejS  «ad  Reports  of  Mineral  Property,  and  other  bnaineas  pertaining  to  Mining  inlersats,  will  rooeive  speciu 

Um. 

OMARQES  FOR  ANALYSIS. 

QnantitatlTe  Anslysis  of  Goal  or  Peat, .      -       -    $10  00 

"  **  sell,  Ume-roek,  Gypaum,  Msrl,  Bfsovre,  fce.        -       -  10  00 

.        '  "     '         ^  Mloaral  aad  Spring  VValens  1"  00 

,*.  '*  Ore,  apdMi^er«J«  generally, $10  te  90  00 

pi  above  charjrea  to  aoooinpany  Samplea  or  Ctmmanicationa.    No  Analysis  will  be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the 
Moiy  till  pabkfor.  .  . 

For  Anal}  »ia  enough  of  the  abore-nienttoned  snbatanoea  should  be  sent  to  make  ode  ponod,  wtten  drjr ;  bf 
*{  (>r  Sprlqg  Waiere  one  galloa  ia  required. 
"^Samples  and  Coioinanl«ation»  to  be  forwarded  by  Bxpresa,  or  poo|.paid«'  t»  Bn  Jsst-fl;  SstMraryt  He.  I 
?oa«e,  cor.  ot  Fourth  A  venae  aad  I7ih  Street,  or  presvntcd  In  person  at  Ms  OAoe,  No;  1  ApptoUmr  R«Mliit» 
*'"'t8te(e»34GBro«lway,NewY«fii»        ,  ,.  kf-  . 


;  p.  W.  HOAOLAND,         f  Proprietors 


NiMfiHK  r:&B(30R&l£  &  ^  Mmi\ 


A  RI^LIQI'OUS  AND  FAMILY  NEWSIPARER. 

.   BEECHEB,  TEN  BROOK  k  OO^f  115  NA8B1U  tSTRBET. 

&  &  OtfnnMk       >       A.  IL  BiMtoat;  L.  F.  Bmbdi,  A.  Ta  1 


ThoM  pap«ri,  la  tb«(r  Mpvate  fora.  Imt«  bMii  to  k»g  b«ror«  Um  public,  tbaC  tbeir  diaradCT  k.^ 
•ad  tbe^roprieton  r«ii«w  Uielr  picdffw  ClMl.ti««j  wUI  §9»n  tt»  liihiir  nnf  wiubm  t»MalMfiB  lk«  r '  ^  ^- 
tk9  uified  paper  now  bear*. 

Thcj  MTe  ei>oraBin«ted  arrangenM'nu  whlrb  will  raable  Ui«ni  to  «iiricb  tb«ir  colamiM  veck^  ^ 
«aBtrlb«tlOM  Hid  enrrrsfMUDdr pun  fco«i  vjHlavft  fMtiw  oC  «iir  imwcwD^ry  «n4'fi«f«pe. 

8p«ald  wrv  will  be  giT«n  to  th«  collect  oo  of  Re|l(|tout,  General  aod  Uivnrj  lni«*11»s«Doe,  and  coM 
of  new  works  m  tl^ey  are  |Nbll*b«d.    Tbe  profdetori  are  able  to.gita  tber  ft#wi  «#  € b*  «liv  «ip  W  fka  kav« 

%-9r*iapM|KiHaMfiaciaUf  prepariFd  for  tbe  liee*nMr«od  1^<iltW.  «i  ateitraee  vtow  tf^i^o  tttfedfi 
kau  It  i^raji,  aMbl^ag  'anMre  tbe  bfttpr  (a  inaca4h«»#  erbo  c<aw  «o.ib«l»  dnma  :•««»  e»«»*  u>  i»lMr  tdr«« 
produeta  or  their  fknnt.    Tbe  eauie  of  Meotiflc  and  prariieal  aipicaitare  will  lecH ▼•  jp#ft|oi||«t 

Tba  eiie  of  tbe  paper  liaa  been  iocrMued  to  tbat  of  tba  largeai  religioua  Joiirpal,  wUla  ha  m 
toialhaCraittjIeortbirert.  .  ^.      '    '^^ 

TBaHeL--$S  a  jrear,'  la  adTtufli ;  I^AO  a  yeatt  if  pajpincat  It  delayed  orer  threa  montha. 


-  'IN  LOTS  ¥6  «urf  puRCHAseke^    ' "'    ^*^- 

OTB  t,Mt,MO  QF  ACES  OF  SELEGRD  FmADUK  FABS  JJIM^ 


-fia/^rV«v^<j  <*< Ji/in#iM  Cmff^  ^<i»-iBJjifc,-  »        r  '  -i  .'J  J 


inltveqtfarfaRlalnientC  the  nml  to  f>«>nn«  due  in  two  yearn  from  date  of  eonin*m,  the  oth«Tf>  anDORUTil 
glTlng  eiz  ye»n  to  pay  for  the  ^u)<1»  wuhA^^im^fWlF-TJIiO  Hf  QENl»PBRf^*NUM  INTER£^ 
two  yean'  lateiaet  payable  In A^tbcit*  lliiloai)aDr«'tf»«ai»aAiof  hJLdAkcmHSm  eaah.   Appir  f 


»•  J 

p  oth«Tf>  iinna»gy  tteWM 
^^NUM  INTEREST.  ■ 


OHABW  X.  BUnn,  7r.,  Ltad  Agvat  XIL  Gent.  B.  S.  Cto^  . 

TO  FMMERSAND  QARBENEI^ 


^  ^  iOb.  ofl^  for  ea;a  Oiclr  IM^ROYBB  POrDRBTTE,  wMcb  batnoWitoetf  fttlM 

^rltta  peow  la  tale  euvat^.  .  ^^ 

It  it  tbe  6a1y  artl.qt  that  In  !n  the  markel  whiclj  can  be  u-wd  Mr^raUy  wi|h  protl,  aiUier  la  aeHtM^lff 
Ilia  aa  oteellaat  tabatlt«t«  fftr  btrnyard  inanitre.  «nd,  »boT«  all.  cheap  and  wjononiieai.    ThsMi  ^r****!^  ; 
Biaiiore  an  aore  of  torn,  end  oaiue  U  to  C(in«  op  qukki^r,  fruw  faater  and  yield  baariar^vtbaa  aay  ecatff  a^v 
It  exoaUent  for  all  kind*  of  gAfdeit  er«>pt  and  fruit  tree*— Itt  revulta  are  eoinMUaitM  anioiiisbw.  ^^^^         . 

Price,  ll.M  per  barrel  for  tAven  barreln  nod  ovw.  dtUrered,  frre  of  cart*ce.  to  any  raUroed  or  teittl  It 
#1.00  far  a  aing le  battel ;  •S.SO  ibf  two  b«r«»t^Jtf)«  lor  ttarbe  baireft,  ^td  |S.liJbr  five  bam<la. 

A  paaipblei  wtti  be  teat  to  any  enqairea,  poec-pald.    Addret#,  • 

THE    LODI    HANUtACTUaiNG.CO., 

T4  ceraxi-AWBT  stbbet,  w*^*^ 

JW)DI  lUNUFACTUWI^  00,  ^ -T  li«««.l^* 

OBirri.cMiN :— At  the  rei^nMit  of  JohaP.Oatibtnr,  B^  ^oftthyf^^  ^^gpr 
iaiff»ffa,  pfHnKi  a  •«••  Tb»  two  huwdiad  bamiaarlPnaitffi^Kte  per  Moan.  whM>  be  w  »*«  "^  (pai 
#aa  «^  nalabtaiat  »nlan.  la  tWe  »Mra.    He  aivea  ft  alaatHher  tb<»  prHKrtatM*  »%  er  t^*^*!!^'!^. 
not  eceaptad ;)  ipeaka  of  It  ia  tbe  big  beet  tenne  aa  a  manave  Mr  the  hheben  gardea,  etpfeWI/  »r^»^ 

-m^  MMMftiUy,  yoar  met*  obedkat  t*^«. 


J 


m^Mim  m^  m^  kaint. 


'ER 


-»<•.•- 


^H 


.e:^t 


'4lS. 


iS^tr'i^wa5tij.\'^****'^'^''-'*t^*' 


iVbeen  dfeckiid  ia  tb«  HaiM  SJltM  Gqfert  ti  b«^gM«n<l  ^Ud. 

of  this  deoialon  throwing  ib«  eniin  busloaM  into  my  hands,  J  ahali  ▼•ly  mat^riallir  redvM 
••  I  owQ  maoulaeiiutt  a  luK»  qvaoUlj  inudv  a|^capw»  proyoitfonaUy,  tbanli  vmall  on*.    All  InflriBfeM  wIM 


Rf 


rWK.  INCASB,  Patentees  U9  feizl  St£Mt»  IT^w-Tork. 


^MEW     AGRICULTURAL    WORK, 

^  jiTVRB,  Ti«  Eflmcn^ts  ak»  N«n-bssbiitlils,  indading  an  Ezamioation  of  Gua50,  and 
iSper  Mftnores ;  txy  H.  N.  Fktatt,  of  New-Jersey. 

vk,  be»ki««  th«  gneral  Inlbrmatioa  It  eon  tains,  will  be  found  a  raliuble  gnlde  to  tha  Fanner,  Planter,  and 
■lirte*  in  potaxiing  wtift  Mie  easentiala  and  non^eaaentiala  to  be  fiimiahed  to  their  lands.    Tlia  aeleetion  of  sneh 

t  as  the  aotl  wantii^aod  tb«  sTOldlng  el  snob  as  k  does  not  want,  ts  pointed  out  in  plain  terms,  and  will  anave 
■»«f  Cloaa  and  m'one^  to  all  who  fokow  Us  adric^.    At  the  Soatb,  where  exhausted  laods  require  something 

a  fortlhty,  wl^lch  as  jet  does  not  appear  to  bate  be«a  tonnd,  this  Treatlee  will  be  o(  the  Oret  hnpcvtanoe : 
mJbiB  tiller  of  the  soil  m  every  aeotlon  cannot  but  be  beneii^ed  by  a  pemaia^  as  it  Uits  the  v«)il  of  nutenainty 
■1^  Idiherto  «nYeloped  the  sdence  of  Amricutture.    Price,  in  paper,  89  eeois. 

iesa  to  b«  addreeaed  to  T.  L.  MAOaQMOS,  Publisber,  16  Beetanen  Street,  Nsw-Tork. 
f  iiiMle  by  all  Boofeaellers 
f< — .         _ 


"A..  CMn  11 


p- 


of  QxeaAirtflV^r'.C.CART. 
W-ly. 


Vbb  JammUr^  after  thorooglfly  taHtiig  tVta  ei^lna  panp,  t» 
tbe  ^ai  two  yean,  fbala  eaalliaat  that  it  ts  not  equalled  by  any 
thinir  now  In  marliet,  in  the  way  of  raising  or  foroing  water:  the. 
■otldtt  being  rukaxy,  the  stream  is  oonstant,  without  the  aU  of  an* 
AIR  TMsel.'  The  packing  is  self-a^tusUng,  tbij  durable,  and  eaa- 
not  well  get  out  ot  order. 

These' pucaps  are  weH  caleulated  for  all  the  purposes  (brwUefa 
pumps  or  hydrants  may  be  used,  Tift.,  Factories,  Steamboats,  Tan- 
neries, Breweries,  DlsUUetles,  Railroads,  Water  Stations,  Hotels, 
Mines,  Garden  Engines,  fee. 

Among  the  many  testimonials  cWaa  of  this  pump,  is  a  gold 
medal  awarded  at  the  last  great  Pair  of  tha  Amedjuia  InstlUite,. 

No.  I  la  a  house  of  well  pump  and  domestic  Fire  R'at(t]ab«  and 
will  raise  C^onSO  to  90  gaUons  per  jninute. 

•No.  9  will  raise  lH^gsiLoiia  •»  IM  rerotattaaa. 

No.8i     »•        800         "180         " 

No.  3      •*        300         ♦«         Ue         •• 

Tbe  quantity  raised  can  be  doubled,  bv  doubling  the  mtoIu- 
tlons.  These  machines  axe  manntactured  and  sold  by  the  sa^ 
acHbinn  si  Bracfrport,  M.  Y. ;  alsa  la  this  dt}-,  48  Courtlaad  street, . 

CARY  k,  BRAINERB. 


C.     a.     8  H  E  F.F  I   E  L  D, 

^  URBANA,   OHIO, 

FORTBB 

Bale  of  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Machinery, 

IN  THE  WESTERN  AND  SOUTH-W^TiERN  STATES. 

JLxi,<SL  mxLolJL  otlxoxr  Z'Atexited.  J^srtlolefli 

J^  aie  waited  to  the  wants  of  the  Musiauppi  Valley. 

A  biineia  reaidepce  of  eizteen  jefin.  io  the  Wmran  States,  a  Tery  exteD<]^d  aoqntintaace  m 
•H  of  tbe  piiDcifMd  Wettern  Giti6a,with  the  aaslatance  of  TmATauiro  Aonn*,  will  offer  to  Em  ten 
■iod  Patentees  oBnenal  faeOitiee  throngk  this  Ageney. 


i    •. 


' '  NOW  I&  THE  tiME  ^<>'^UBSCRfeE.JI 

"TEE  NEW^rirmlrs  ORei 

A    FAMILY   JOURNAL, 

ja  pas£maju>  wsmitlt,  oir  mm  PAFSjt,  large  qu^jsto. 
4«  118  jfAMmAS.  axri^aT,  ipsw^To&x. 

^        >,      .    '  *^/-    •>>■*«,••,,>,,>/>  f/.  .^ .. ^  ^% -^    '  /- . * 

Thlfl  JonrnaU  W>v  in  Its  fourtMnth  yeu*  w«t  th«  ni«T  (•^«f|H>iice  4ti6  cnate  of  ^VM^f^ftoolaaiviB,  «rk^ 
ita  ftdvent  liiUns  city,  tnd  appeared  at  a  mtle  clotid  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  The  riftar  to  hermlal  t» 
the  principles  of  the  noble  Order  of 

THE  SONS  OF  TEMPERaXCE, 

theglortona  reanlta  of  the  prertons  moTemcnt,  and  The  iDstrumotitality  by  which  the  RUM  CCMSK  is  « 
4own.    Always  keeping  paee  with  the  apint  of  ihe  times,  the  "  i)BG  AN  ^  waa  early  foond  Miongst  tbe  adi 

nod  it  ahajl'ever  labor  tn  iu  g^ent  Tocation,  unul  il^e  Uafflc  in  strung  dnuk  U  prohibited  by  Inw! 

It  hmi  erer  baU  n  Mcb  poitttoii.    Nothing  ahnll  find  Hnoe  In  ill  onlamn-  but  what  la  pure,  and  in  iU  ftnk 
»BucT«r«»..     «•    r— — -    rteaatasMeof  pwprietywiUneverbeofleDded.  ^ 

LARGE    PREMIUMS 

will  be  clTcn  aooually  to  aecare  Tales  of  interest  and  literary  merit,  soeh  aa  have  already  aeeared  Ibr  AeOnu* 

•  liijib  rrputjiiiou  ;  and  in 


tZ^  U!DE§'  DSMItTMKT, 


1 


„,„(l<MiH  iftll  tlmT'  >>•  ^^"^  *o  iDtsntt  and  pleue. 

mav  be  aaaoiwd  tJbey  will  not  be  forgotten ;  their  iutercsts  lie  u«-ar  our  hearlSi  and  it  la  onr  moat 

to  encourage  and  Inatmet  Uiem. 

OUR  PQ&TlOA.t.  SELeOTlONS 

,HyH  ^y^  be  of  the  aboieest  hind;  and  the  nomb«r  and  talent  of  UUR  EDITORIAL  CORPS  Will  be 

guarantee  for  tne 

of  ail  we  pobUah.    A  NEW  FKATURE  has  recenUy  been  intruduced— 

In  which  we  irill  present  Biontfill.  or  more  freqiipntiy,  falihftil  likeoes^tf.  engriived  on  wood  in  tba  htifctt*  ^^ 
art.  of  the  pr(»minfnc  frkinds  of  o    R  «'Air-E,  or  the  promln»*ni  in»*n  of  our  coantry  and  our  time. 

Mothlnc  ahaU  be  wauUns  that  we  can  accomplish.  toiMfce  tb«  Oro»ii 

nwMiHiK -wu  u«  wiui*.  »^   ^Ei^cOME  VISITOR  AND  FAMILY  COMPANION.  „ 

'--'"-■' A 

TSis.aa:s   or   sv.ssc9^zvsxpar: 

aty  Subscribera,  ONE  DOLLAR  AND  FIFTY  CENTS  per  annum,  payi^ble  in  advaece,  or  ONE  SDDLLWff  e^. 

foarwe«ka,payabkJo.t;aailer..,AlaU,a|b|^«a^^       r     >'')■'>      '      '.        "^  I »      " 

**"'  "  oi^E     DOLL  All 

per  annum,  payable  In  advance.    Fdets-naatef%  a«d  eth*ti  aeUng  '»a  agentb  in  proeari^l  aabecri^era,  are  aaU"*^ 
to  retain  H»n  p«t  I'ent.,  a*  their  commission. 

.N...«.a..„,wM4«,,..o.,M„...  ...  JAMES.  WACKEAir. 


-rnr^ 


NCER'S  SEWING  MACHINES. 

Oit  Machines  have  just  been  greatly  impfoTed  by  the  InTentor,  so  that  they  work  without  noise,  and  with 
ttt\M  povror  foTfiierly  reqafred.  No  o<her  Sewinr 'Machines  are  capable  of  doin^;  ever;  kind  of  work  perfectly 
^w  hnea,  eotton,  Hilk,  woolen,  and  leather  fabrics  of  every  description,  and  without  ■  fault.  Xach  Machine, 
ply  used,  will  bring  to  the  owner 

A  Clear  Profit  of  $1,000  a  Year  I 

"Alt  adverse  patent  claims  affecting  these  Machines  have  been  fully  fettled,  but  all  the  Machines  of  other 
itiurers  infiriDice  our  patents,  and  cau  not  be  safely  used, 
'^ines  are  at  all  times  on  exhibition,  and  for  sale  at  the 

JRrineipai  Omce,  393  JB  JK  O •€  J9  Tf*««  1^,   JTew-Yarh.' 

ALSO,  AT  THE   BRANCH   OmCBS  :  •    ^ 

SOVBR  sr.,  B-isfm:  923  W\LNUT  ST..  ClncinnaM;  81  ST.  CRARLB3  ST.,  New-Orleans;  130;WALNUT 
"~")lphia ;  106  BALTIMORE  ST.,  Baltimore ;  834  BROAD  ST.,  Newark.  Apl.  ly. 


^WILLIAM   KENYON, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


^k^ 
Wk 


HAND  &  SLIDE  TURNING  LATHES, 
Wug,  Drilling  and  Serening  Maeliines,  Shafting  and  Hill  Gearing, 

Mjh  KINDS  OF;, 

MACHINISTS'  TOOLS,  AND  SCREWS  FOR  IIOLLING  MILLS, 

And  all  other  rnrposes,  with 

•  Square  or  V  Thread,  Cut  to  Order. 

Orders  for  TvorV  ?oli-:'..rl  "»:a  ;Tr:rp:l:-  atler:"!-  •;  to  Vo}',\  '56,  if 


IMP]aO¥B»J?Og»RBTTlJ 

The  Xiiebig  BKanufacturing  Oompaiiy 

An  now  refcdy  to  supply  emstotnen  with  their  IMpabVED  POUDIiETrB.  They  ean  maman  aU  IteMi 
•ire  to  u»e  It,  ih*t  ibt-y  maoafacture  thu  aniriein  bik*  m  way  that,  while  h  dMroytihe  odor,  Uatooeaaa 
pnwryea  entire  eTery  fertiliimg  element  of  the  beot  qnality  uf  night  soil.  The  Company  also  mAOsfcasr 
the  pound  an  article  irom  night-soil  af  oonct^nt rated  a«  the  purest  guano.  It  can  be  used  as  ooaveaiMlly.iaibBh 
from  any  disagreeable  quHiity  na  tbe  Poudrctte;  »aty  rt-qainng  increased  care  in  tecariDg  it  tmpMirtaik 
tcnaer  roots  oi  ibe  germtnating  plauU  The  terms  **n  which  the  Uompnny  agree  to  fomHh  the  Poadretteanwttet 
0nebDl.,i2;  two  do.,  #3,50;  three  do.,  «.■> :  ti^tid,K,m\  six  do.,  t9;w.  lliey  wiii  9(41  at  ih«  rate  effUM  perk  v 
quanlity  exceeding  wx  bbis  ,  dt^hen  d  oo  board  any  v easel,  or  at  any  plaee  in  tlie  eiiy  of  Hartford,  wiih«  isa 

exp'-nse.    They  will  «l»o«^l!  it  in  buU  at  the  factor>'  near  the  Connecticut  RlTer.  or  put  it  on  board  of * 

at  twenty-eighl  o»Mjt»  |>er  bushel,  for  a  lefg  quantity  th.io  one  hnndrfd  bushels,  or  at  $1,50  per  baneL 
Circulars  containing  directions  lur  «:»«,  Ac,  will  be  forwarded,  (ree  of  postitge,  to  any  who  wiah,  hj 

LIEBIG    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

East  Uart/Qrd,  April  \^,  1855. 

All  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention 

BsiraT  oxiBismB,  Art.  l  x.  oi. 

East  Hartford,  April  94,  \'^Ti\ Ibjt 

FIRST  PRBmium 

MANCFACTCh^D  BY 

ST£INWAT   &    SONS, 

S.  df  S.  respocifully  call  t)ie  attention  of  the  public  to  their  splendid  assortment  of  seml-frmad  sad  wtpK^f^ 
Fortes,  embracing  every  -tyli-,  rrom  6  1-4  to  7  12  octHveF.  and  from  the  plain,  round-cornered  PSane  lelfce****^ 

....  -  _.        _  ...  aiaipwlB 


c>irvt;d.  Ill  con!H;<tutince  oi  ihu  oon«irucliuD  of  tbuir  Muii-grund  Piano-Fortes,  all  Ibe  treble  siriaffs  i 
with  tbe  Iceys,  which  uivp«  to  thn  {«iring«  ra  we!I  att  the  soundim^-bottrd  a  greater  WHinding  power*  the  iw  *^^^ 
the  pow*>r  of  a  grand  Piiui<»  with  tbe  swoetneM*  of  a  square.  The  touch,  on  a<*co«nt  of  Ihe  auperior  artk«  MciM 
great  elasticity,  and ae  piuasaut  to  tbe  infant  plajer  as  to  the  gresiHit  profesalonai  srtMt;  their  darsbiiitv m ■" 
I  afc»Hl,  .ind  they  are  warmmed  to  stand  any  <:liinate,  in  conaequence  of  an  additiodbl  double  crosi  iron  braoaf.  ^ 

The  tonf  is  nobUr^  richtr,  atfl  grrafrr  than  in  anu  other  Piano.  1.  Ou  account  of  having  four  bridges  oat^  ■■J 
fnz-board  insupad  r»i  two.  2.  The  upper  half  of  the  Piano  having  three  strings  lo  a  note  instead  of  two.  ^  Xbs«» 
UK-boani  bein«  like  Hint  in  a  grand  nearly  twice  as  larijc  as  lu  any  other  square  Piano. 

As  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  ihoir  PiiinoB,  S  6l  S-  only  n^Md  to  state  that  at  tbe  .MelropoDtaD  Med»«nei'r« 
h^M  in  WaHhiugtoa  C'iiy,ihey  were  nuaiiiraoasly  awarded  the  Pirsi  Premium,  in  bath  nsBBSir.<eiSiii  li""*  —^ 
•trintfed,)  o\er  hll  couipetiior«,  among  whom  were  the  most  distinguished  malcers  from'  Boston, New-Yoii ■»' 
dcipLin,  and  Bbltimure.  ,  . 

In  addition  to  ihi/.  they  have  received  the  highest  and  moM  ilatteriiur  lestiaionlala  from  the  greateet  aid bset wsat 
talents  ihrouidi  tbo  l'iiiie<l  State",  pronouuciug  their  instrunkeuts  superior  to  any  other.  Being  thus  caeo^^ 
J-raiN  Way  &,  So.nb  f«  el  coufldeot  thai  iheir  Piano-Fortes  are  not  excelled  by  thoee  of  any  elber  nssker,  an*,  **■*[* 
invite  purchasers  and  i.-HltrH  t->  rail  and  examiae  for  themselves.  Every  Piano  la  WamtOted  to  give  entirs  srf»^ 
lion,  or  the  purcj^ane  monev  returned. 

fPARMERS,  GARDENERS  &  FRUir^ 


You  can  aot  aflbrd  to  be  Igasrant  of  the  eontenis  of  the  Mtowing  Tola 

I.    8.CHKNC|('S  QARDCNCRS'   TEXT  BOOK. 
Couiaining  full  directions  for  the  eollivatioabf  the  Kitchea  Garden.    Prtoe,  M  cents. 

II.     COLE'S     AMERICAN     FRUIT     BOOK. 
A  fno<*t  complete  manual  f>r  the  Fruit  Grower.    20th  thousand.    Price,  50ceu^s. 

III.    COLE'S   DISEASES  OF   ANIMALS. 
An  iiivaluablt  (K>uk  for  every  Faroaer.    33d  thooaaad.    Price,  M>  cents.  * 

IV.     BRECK'S     BOOK    OF    FLOWERS. 
Th'-'  most  complet*  worit  publLihed  on  the  culiijfatlon  of  Flowers.    Price,  75  cents. 

V.     DADO'S     MODERN     HORSE     DOCTOR. 
Every  roan  who  owns  n  horse  should  own  this  celebrated  work.    8th  thousand  now  ready.    Price,  fl. 

VI.    i.EUCHARS  ON   HOT  AND  QREfi^N    HOUSES. 
Their  conMruoi ion,  hea.ing,  and  ventilation.    Price,  91*  * 

PnbUslied  by  JOHMT  T.  JBWBTV  A  OO., 

:3r  For  si.Ie  « t  all  Book  and  ?eod  Stores.  iKV* 


^  AP&XL,    188S.  2 
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A   NEW  VOLUME-ELEVENTH. 


HOUSEHOLD  WORDS, 

A   JOUHNAL  CONDUCTED  BT  k 

AUTHOR  OF  "  nCKWICK  PAPERS,"  *<DOMBET  AND  80.V,"   "  DAVID  COPPPKRHELD,"  ETC., 

BEING 

^  A  Periodical  for  the  Scholar,  the  Working  Man,  { 

and  the  Moralist 

AND  FOR  ALL  LOVERS  OF  GOOD  LITERATURE. 

Besides  tbe  able  articles  pf  its  Editor,  Ghas.  Dickens,  it  has  a  regular  staff  of  cofltribu- 
lors-^the  most  eminent  men  in  various  departments  of  Art,  Science  and  Literature — among 
wkom  may  -be  mentioned  Fjwaday,  the  renowned  English  Chemist,  William  Howitt,  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  Barry  Gf)RxwAU^ 
Devoted  to  Social  and  Political  Reform  j    .. 

Important;  questiops,  concerning  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  our  race,  ably  discussed  ; 
,v  •     To  the  developeraent  of  Beauty  In  the  Mechanic  Arts ; 

^  It  brings  to-notice  all' matters  that  concern  the  Trades  and  Manufactures,  from  the  con- 
^  sifuction  of  Telesoopps  to  that  of  Lucifer  Matches ; 
w  Frpni  the.exploding^of  Cliffs  to  make  Sea  Walls,  to  the  production  of  Pins  and  Nedles ;  ^ 
2  To  Light  Literatuie,  continuous  Stories  from  the  pen  of  the  Editor,  Chas.  Dickens,  and  T 
(r  contributions  from  the  best  Writers,  both  in  point  of  style  and  moral,  well  adapted  to  ^ 
^  Young  and  Old.  •  - 

r^  ..^m%^.. 

)Term3  :— S3  00  a  year,  or  25  cents  a  number.  To  Clergymen,  Post  Masters,  and  Agents, 
$2^  00.  Bound  Volumes,  of  6  monthly  parts,  $1  75  per  copy.  Muslin  Covers,  26  cents  each, 
Bound  volumes  from  the  commencement  of  publication  supplied  to  order.  ^ 

Clubs  :— Two  copies,  $5  00  j  3  copies,  $G  00  ;  5  copies,  S8  75.    One  copy  gratis  to  the    ^ 

ffpttpr  tin  of  ft  pIiiIi  of  flvp.  i 


getter  up  of  a  club  of  five, 

Address,  post  paid, 


DIX  &  EDWARDS,  Publishers, 

10  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 


THE    AMERICAN     MEDICAL    GAZETTE,       J 

AND  ^ 

JOURNAI^   OF    HEALTH, 

EDITED    BY  D.    MEREDITH    REESE,    M.   D.,L.L.D. 
l'ul.lir,bed  monthly,  at  S2  00  per  annum. 

DIX  &  EDWARDS,  10  Park  Place,  New  York. 


rllolniaii  Jk  Giny,  Printi-ra.  N    Y. 


GREAT  LITERARY  EJiTERPRISE. 

\0     LOTTERY.— NO     HUMBUG. 


For  th«  more  gem'ral  diffusion  of  choice  Literary  Reading  throogboat  the  community  at  a  ehetp  nU«, 
tod  for  tLe  difpamgenK'nt  of  the  mooy  gift  enterprises  (so  called),  which  arc  aHaally  ao  raaay  fcyttacia,  «^ 
forth  dazKling  scfaedale:;  of  fi]ileurlid  prizeji  well  calcnlated  to  deceire  the  antnitiated,  w©  haTO  beoi  indaeedli 
ambark  in  the  enterprise. 

Believing  there  ore  many  thousand:;  who  do  not  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  Literary  Magazine,  and  ttoaaii 
more  who  are  taking;  one  or  more,  who  would  continue  at  low  prices,  and  many  others  who  hare  adopted  Pm 
Kichnrd's  motto  of  "  a  p<»nny  saved  is  two  pence  earned,"  will  speedily  embrace  the  opportanity  of  l«»i^ 
POLLABS  instead  of  pence. 

Trusting  that  our  pmijoaition  will  be  kindly  rooeired,  and  promptly  responded  to  by  all  kwawof  g«o4  >■* 
cheap  reo^ling,  we  hare  selected  the  following  Magazines  and  Books  as  Iwing  among  the  best  pabliAfld : 


DOLLAR  MAGAZINES. 

The  Ladies'  Wreath  and  Parlor  Annual, 
The  Ladies'  Keepsake  and  Home  Library, 
The  Mother's  Magasine  and  Family  Monitor, 
Merry's  Museum  and  Parley's  Magazine, 
Woodworth's  Youth's  Cabinet, 
The  Christian  Diadem, 
The  Watercuro  Journal, 
The  Phrenotogical  JouraaL 

TWO  DOLLAR  MAGAZINES. 
Peterson's  Ladies'  National  Magazine, 
Arthur's  liome  Magazine, 
The  National  Magazine, 
The  Ladies'  Repository, 


THREE  DOLLAR  MAGAZHTES. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book, 

Graham's  Magazine, 

Harper's  " 

Putnam's  " 

Knickerbocker  " 

Frank  Leslie's  Gazette  of  Paafakn. 

BOUND  BOOKS  AT  TWO  DOLLARS  BiCE 
The  Ladies'  Wreath,  the  Ladies'  Keepsake,  sad  ^ 

Ftoral  Wreath,  bound  in  rich  mudin,  Mgilt 
Each  volume  contains  over  400  large  odsro  pye 

of  choice  original  articles  from  the  pensof  maaya 

the  best  writere  in  the  country,  and  25  ^eel  wl 

ik>ral  embellishments. 


On  the  receipt  of  the  Money,  we  will  send  any  of  the  ahove  at  the  followbiff  €^ 
Price,  which  Is  bat  little  more  than  the  cost  of  publication : 

Either  of  the  S3  Magazines  and  the  Ladies'  Wreath  or  the  Ladies'  Ke.ep8ake,       .  .  3  W 

Either  of  the  92  Magnnncs  and  the  Wrenth  and  the  Keepsake,  or  either  of  the  Bound  Books,      .         •  ^  ® 

Either  of  the  Bound  Books,  and  the  Wreath,  and  the  Keepsake,  or  either  two  of  the  other  $1  Uagtoam, .  3  ^ 

Four  oopiea  of  the  Ladies'  Wreath  or  the  Ladles'  Keepsake,  .  .  .  .         .  3  W 

Either  of  the  S3  Mag.,  either  of  the  82  Mag.,  the  Wreath,  and  the  Keepsake,  or  either  of  the  BooodBook^  S  (V 

Either  of  the  f2  Magazmes^  either  of  the  Bound  Books,  the  Wreath,  the  Keepsake,  and  one  of  the  other 

•1  Magasinos,    .  .  .  .  •         •  *^ 

The  Wreath,  the  Keepsake,  either  of  the  Bound  Books,  and  any  three  <tf  the  other  $1  MagasiiMb  •  •  ^  ^ 
The  Wreath,  the  Keepsake,  and  any  five  of  the  other  11  Magazines,  or  all  three  of  the  Bond  Booki|  •  ^  ^ 
Soren  copies  of  the  Ladies'  Wreath  or  the  Lsulies'  Keepsake,         .  .  .  .  .        •  ^^ 

Either  of  the  $3  Magazines,  either  of  the  S2  Magazines,  the  Wreath,  the  Keepsake,  and  any  two  of  tin  ^ 

Bound  Books,  or  one  of  the  Bound  Book«,  and  one  of  the  other  $1  Magaunes,  .  ' 

Either  two  of  the  S3  Magazines,  the  Wrenth,  the  Keepsake,  and  either  of  the  Bound  Booki^  ' 

Either  of  the  S2  Magazines,  the  Wreath,  the  Keepsake,  and  all  three  of  the  Bound  Books,        • 
Either  of  the  S2  Magazines,  or  either  of  the  Bound  Books,  and  aU  ei|^  of  the  other  SI  Maganosi^  ^  ^ 

All  three  of  the  Bound  Books,  the  Wreath,  the  Keepsake,  and  any  two  of  the  other  SI  M^asisei,         •  ^ 
Ten  copies  of  tho  Ladies'  Wreath  or  the  Ladies'  Keepsake,  ....•' 

Either  of  the  S3  Magazine's  either  of  the  S2  Magazines,  all  three  of  the  Bound  Books,  the  Wreath,  ^  ,.^ 

Keepsake,  and  any  two  of  the  other  SI  Magazines,      .•...•' 

Any  two  of  the  S3  Magazines,  any  two  of  tho  S2  Magazines,  the  Wreath,  the  Keqisake,  ««'  *"^  **'*  iq  ()0 
of  the  other  SI  Magazines,        .  .  .  .....•'     ^ 

Any  three  of  tho  S3  Magazines,  any  two  of  tho  S2  Magazines,  the  Wreath,  and  the  Keepsake,  • 
Either  of  tho  S3  Magazines,  all  three  of  the  Bound  Books,  the  Ladies'  Wreath,  the  Ladies'  Keepsake,  ^^  ^ 
and  any  fuur  of  the  other  SI  Magazines,  ......■' 

Either  of  the  S2  Magazines,  all  three  of  the  Bound  Books,  the  Wreath,  the  Keepsake^  and  any  ««  «^j^ 

the  other  SI  Magazines,  ..•..,..•' 

Either  of  the  S3  Magazines,  either  of  tho  S2  Magasinos,  either  of  the  Bound  BooA,  and  all  ««gW  of  ^^  ^ 
the  SI  Magazines,        .  .  ,  .  .  .  .  •  *  *         '  ifl  ( 

Fifteen  copies  of  the  Ladies'  Wreath  or  the  Ladies'  Keepsake,  .  .  .         *         ' 

1^  Money  may  be  sent  at  our  risk,  when  registered  by  the  Port-mafter/  . 

.„  f^  Editors  giving  the  above  one  or  more  insertion  immediately,  and  nndhig  w  ^lelr  p^'» 
will  be  entitled  to  either  of  the  Bound  Books  subject  to  their  order. 
"  letters  must  be  addresMd,  portpaid, 

BURDICK  dk  SCOVIIili,  No,  8  Spruce  Street,  *«^  ^^^  ' 


1^  RM^iF  njup.  muiii  in  tb  um. 

"  T  H  E  >  f  fi  S't'  p'r  E  M  Tu  M  " 

FOB  THS   BEST  ' 

Hm  jQgt  been  awarded  by 
THE  MBOHANIOr  FAIB  07  BOSTON 

FEANKLIH    INSTITUTE   OF   PHILADELPHIA. 

ALSO,  IT  TQK 

STATE    FAIR    AT  SYRACUSE, 

EST,    XD-.^'VIS    cto^OO-, 

E^  ^VER  AIjMj  coiiipi:tito]|8«  ,jSk 

|»  Co.  iMLve  also  received  Six  Hedale  within  the  last  four  jearB,  for  roperior  square  Pianos. 

Ki«Kilar  aMaotion  of  nar(^set«»  and  air  fltbera  interetted  in  Huaic  or  Maaical  InstrumeBts,  is  resueciruliy  solicited  to 

nation  or  our  '^        * 

jfTONT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE,  and  Coleman's  ^Eolhin  Attachment. 

WARS  ROOMS,  NBW  FRBBSTOIfZS  BLOCK. 

409  WaaliiiifftoD,  (Near  Borlston^)  Street,  BOSTON. 

IBKRY  A  GORDON,  Agents,  No.  997  Broadway,  New-Yorlt.    J.  E.  COULD,  104  OMatBnt  street,  Philadelphia. 


MMUf  mnnu  MTARLISfiUeNT 

IN  NEW- YORK. 

Wm.   SIMPSON. 

89  BpW^EHY,  ISrii;A.R  HESTER  ST., 

WHOLESAXJS  AND  RfiTAlL  MAITOPACTURBK  OF 


AND  OTHER  FURNITURE. 

lonstaiitly  on  hand,  FINB  ROSEWOOD  PAKLOR  FDRNXTURE,  frames  of  the  latest  patterns^  which 

AJmuah  in  any  styles  in  suits  from  $160  and  npwardfl^  covered  with  plush,  velyet»  brocatelle,  moguette, 

Pmav  ma|eriiJ8  parties  may  reomre. 

llso  a  general  assortment  of  SUFElRIOR  FXTRNlTITltE,  which  he  has  made  under  his  own  saperinteo- 

y  and  at.mucli  lowsb  Faicxs  than  can  be  met  with  elsewhere,  as  he  boys  all  his  materials  for  cash,  and 

^B  none  but  the  best  workmen. 

Ihose  about  FurnishJDg  are  raspeetfnlly  iaiiied  to  call  and  examine  HIS  STOCK,  before  purchasing 

89  Bowery,  iioar  Sester  9troet> 


Pb  CouMTtY  HmL0HA?iT8  wotild  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  call  before  making  their  selection. 
IT.B^trFHOIi^TEEY  in  all  its  branches  attended  to  on  £he  shortest  notice,  and  done  in  the  latest  and 
ftfU,  Private  dweUings^  public  buildings  churches,  hotels,  ships  and  steamboats  fitted  up  with  punctuality 
i^atch,  under  the  dn-ectioD  of  L.  &  SoHAxpEa,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  ezperienced  practical  uphols- 
sin  the  city. 

TtESE'  ft.  X  Gt-  3EI  X%  .A.  TO  fL  Sk 


*ARKER    &    BROWNE,     MANUFACTURERS, 

Noa.  20  and  28  COMICBRCB  BTSSBr, 

^"l- 1  It.)  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.  (BcAwen  Btitfiin  mid  BUteker  SI*.,  HBWTOBK- 


BANK  LOCK. 


ALSO  LOCKS  roa 

Safes,  Ptisons,  Stores, 
Ships,  Dwellings, 

ke. 

A    f.HKAT    VARirTY   UV 

BOLTS  dbDOOB  SNOBS, 

SILVER  PLATED, 
PORCELAIN,  MINERAL* 
,  BRASS,  QLASS,  «vp. 

'For  French  Wiiidowa. 

Iron  Boors  and  Cliesta,  nindo 
to  ordex*.    • 

SILVER  PLAXINQ. 


DAY  S IWELL, 

StO  Bro»4way, 


*-ci 


P^ 


CloTer  or  IKniotliy 
Harvester. 

NAPTHA    A.  WAGNBR,  loTeoUsr  aoA 
WHEAT  HARVB8TKR,  THRESHER  kmI 
doyer,  Tlmotby  and  Gnus  Seed  Harresieta,  aa 
other  Gr»«  Seed  Boiler  8Bd  Cleaner,  cOwm  S4 
Maehtne,  which  is  saitod,  by  a  cbaage  of  ils  V 
iLiDd4  of  work,  and  with  the  aid  of  «m  iiorae 
harvest  Tnm  8  to  13  acrea  a  d^,  mowloF.    > 
breaking,  and  threshlBK  the  beads  fron  1^9 
•uune  lime.    Warranted,  if  property  vaBagwd 

RIfCbtn  for  Statea  and  Coonttea  for  isle  «^ 
alao  the  rifht  to  manufkrtore  tb«  ma0.     A^^5« 
the  aboTC,  137  Madiscn  Strec?t,  N.  V^  •«» 
Connfy,  K.  t".  «    ,^.  i 

f^  The  Wheat  HarveslDr  i«  also  appSeatei«  »  3 
-  Oau,  and  Uiee. 


?r 

1 

rt- 

p- 

5* 

r* 
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» 
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o 
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> 
P 
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g« 

r« 
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PtJRE    BREI> 

SHORT-HORN  CA' 


Havino  a 


■tockl 


„.,.„^ , my  Farm 

n^Klalo.  I  wlU  part  with  »^,pS!Li^a*» 
fhm  onetothreayeaw  rf  •go-aU  ***  "V«be" 
Tidflra'%  and  dMoemSed  (torn  importea  ifioac. 
$200  each. 

T.  P.  ] 

Apply  to  Aaron  Clement,  Agl.,  Sooth  St.,  i 
Philadelphia. 


Ageicy  fcr  the  Pnrchtse  ni  Stie  tf  I^provei  Brecis  •f 

CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE,  POULTRY,  &c., 

Pweiiased  to  order  and  carcftally  shipped  to  any  pvt  <^  fbe  Onited  States,  for  *ililch  a  reMMwaible  commtnoa  will  be  « 

.    TbeUkowtaff  8teckMibefbnilsh«l,ytai: 
Tluffoagh  bi«a  Short  Uom  and  Grade  Cattle,       Thorough  brwl  Aldsmey  CaUle» 

Do.       Ayrshire  Oatile,  Do.       Dwrons       do.  ,  . ^^_- 

Do.       Soafch  Down  Sheep,  Do.       OotwroW,  Oxlbrtsbire  er  LefceeelBr  B»aq», 

Swine  and  Ponltiy,  very  dne^  <tf  diflbceni  breed».    Also,  F)ne,  weU-brokea  Devon  Working  Oxeo. 


All  letters  post-paid  w  ill  be  proaoptij  attended  to.    Addrea?, 


feb.  54  tf. 


South  Street,  ttb«Te  9t]i  Street,  FlUto^ 


MoFARLAND'S 


Jfmprooeb  lixt  anh  Bnrglor  proof  Sala^ 


Tbk  under  signed  would  respeoifnUy  oall  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  above  unequalled  safeguard,  proof  agaifist  the 
devouring  eleme&t  of  fire,  as  well  as  Uie  most  suocesaftil  bur- 
glar. 

To  Merchants,  Jewellers  and  Bank  Directera.  we  would  on^ 
say,  examine  them,  and  the  proolii,  and  you  will  be  convincL^ 
of  their  superiority  over  aU  others  oiaaofactured. 

Our  business  is  done  in  a  plain  straight  Xbrward  way,  wlUi- 
out  resorting  to  bumbug  or  large  talk. 

Below  is  one  of  the  many  testimonials  we  are  dsttv  leoelvlng 


trom  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  spe»ki  lor  itaelt  Messrs 
Pond  &  Hitchoock's  Oil  Store  was  situated  directly  under  the 
Pearl  Street  House,  and  was  totally  consumed  in  that  great 
ilre  of  Aug.  23d. 

Our  depot,  wbtveaa  aasortmeat  of  allUnds  sad  idtos  are 
constantiy  on  hand,  Is  at     38  MATDEN  LANE; 

Q  d  oors  from  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
WM.  MoFABLAND  &  GO. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Boston,  Mass.,  No.  U  Blackstone  Street.  I        Portlaad,  Oregon^S7  Front  Street. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  No.  145  Piatt  Street  Sen  Prandsoo,  Osl.,  S7  CidUoniU  Street. 

OhioBCO,IlL,oaner  South  Water  and  ftaakUnSts.  |        Fott  PtaiUlp^  Aaatzeaa,  19  West  Sireec. 

As«il8.-i:sDdsll,BkhardaonltCo.,Balb,Me.    Hemy Butler, Bmgor, and T. MeFSdMd, Bidunead, Me. 


NBw|Yeai,A^.23»tS5l 

Mcaara.  McF^rlmid  ^  Ce.; 

GEirrs:~It8llbrdsu8  pleasure  to  infannyoaftattbsft> 
and  Bottfaf  Wdof  Safe  we  purohased  of  yea,  l««»«*Jj 
books  and  papers  at  the  dlsaatroua  fire  of  tba  Peart  SLIH^ 
Isst  erarfngTla  tbs  m«»  perfisct  maaav.  Althp^^ JJ 
covered  throughout  the  ft^^  with  burning Rnsin  aed  ott» * 
and  directly  under  a  broken  gaa  pipe,  In  the  mort  InieBBt  i 
It  remained  true  to  Its  name,  and  lie  oantentejWheaws 
were  not  even  acorehed,  aad  hardly  bote  the  siaeU  «(Jie- .^ 
any  one  in  want  of  a  superior  Safe,  a  perfect  aaftsMWiSM; 
fire,  we  cheerfully  recommend  your  manulkctore,  tati"|  ■» 
a  jHBraonal  expmenee  of  their  exeellenee. 
Yianratral^ 

POND  ac  mrcHCOcs. 


JaLlft. 


»ruiKi.mwiiiTBp.^ 

T  H  E  >  I R  S  t'  p'r  E  mTu  M  " '  ' 

.  FOB  TBI   BEST 

H«»  Jaf  t  been  awarded  by 
THE  MB0HANI08'  FAIR  OF  BOSTON 

AMD  THS 

F&ANKLIN    INSTITUTE   OF   PHILADELPHIA. 

ALSO.  IT  TEE 

STATE   FAIR   AT  SYRACUSE, 

EST,    IDj^XTXS    cto^OO., 

fir  6VER  ALI.  COISPETITORS.  ..£i 

4t  Cow  Jtare  also  received  Six  Medale  within  the  last  four  xeare,  for  miperioT  square  Pianos. 
WiSQlaf  atMotioB  of  ^(AasOTB»  asu}  ^  dtbera  Interested  in  Hnaic  or  Moaieal  InstrumeRts,  is  respectfully  solicited  to 

fnNT  SUWSN8ION  BRIDGE,  and  Coleman's  ^olfkn  Attachment. 

WARB  ROOMS,  NBW  FREESTOlfS  BLOCK. 

409  WaflUnfrtoD,  (Near  Boylston,)  Street,  BOSTON* 

WRV  4e  GORDON,  Agents,  No.  997  Broadway,  New-Tork.    J.  E.  GOULD,  164  Cbestant  street,  Philadelphia. 


iimm  tmmu  bstaeisbment 


IN  NEW- YORK. 

WM.  SimPSON. 

89  BQ^VNTERY,  ISTE^H  HESTER  ST., 

WHOLESALB  ASO  RSTAIL  MANTTFAOTDRBR  OF 

IPEIliS  ISSEWOeD.  lAliiiHT, 

AND  OTHER  FURNITURE. 

onstanUy  on  hjmd,  FINE  ROSEWOOD  PARLOR  FDRNITURE,  frames  of  the  latest  patterns,  which 

^nieh  in  any  style,  in  suilbs  from  $150  and  upwards^  covered  with  plush,  yelvet,  bi*ocatelle,  mognette, 

Will  ma|ari«38  parties  nay  Yegnire. 

ko  a  general  susortment  of  SITFElRIOR  FUlt^rnjltE,  which  he  has  made  under  his  own  saperinteD- 

ADd  at.mndi  lowzr  pbiobs  than  can  be  met  with  elsewhere,  as  he  boys  aU  his  materials  for  cash,  and 

VB  Done  but  the  best  workmen. 

hose  about  Furnishing  are  iwpeetftilly  ivnted  to  call  and  examine  HIS  STOCK,  before  purchasing 


89  BmKmrjf  near  Hefttor  Streets 

I'^CotrnTHY  Mbrchants  ^wotild  find  it  ipreatly  to  their  advantage  to  call  before  making  their  selection. 
'B^tiPHOIi^TEKT  in  all  its  branches  attended  to  on  {he  shortest  notice,  and  done  in  the  latest  and 
7 le.  Private  dweUiogi^  public  buildiog^  churches,  botala,  ahipa  and  steamboats  fitted  up  with  punctuality 
topatch,  under  the  dhrectioD  of  L.  &  &0HABnB>  one  of  libe  oldest  and  most  ezperienoed  practical  uphots- 
hi  the  city. 


ARKER     &    BROWNE,     MANUFACTURERS, 
ttoa.  30  and  22  OOMMERCB  SXBBBV, 

1 1  yi.)  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.  iBetwtm  Stifar*  mid  Btncker  SU.,  NSWTOBK' 


UNIOir  AOSICllLTUBAL  WABEB0V8X  AND  SEED  BKOl] 
BALPK   ft   CO., 

93  JPUM^TOjr  STREET,  JVIeW'Yark, 


Offer  for  sala  a  Itn^e  aad  adeot  ■aportaiant  of  AgrienltarmI  and 
HorticuUurftl  Irapleftienta,  ooDsistlng  of  Plows  aad  CMtlags, 
(Jom  Shellen,  fttraw  Cutters,  Hone  Powers,  Tbrtuthers  and 
Pepsrtitor:,  Fanning  Mills,  Grain  Cradles,  Scytbes  and  S&alhs. 
firaln  Mlli^  .smmr  MlllvRoot  CuUers,  Sausage  Cattera  and 
Htnffers,  Ox  Yokes  and  Bows,  Hakes,  Hoes,  Ilay  and  l£anare 
Forkis  Spades,  ShovHs,  Carts,  Waggons,  Wheelbarrows,  kjc 
Vicid,  ClArden  «m4  Viewer  8eMl».-> A  laifd  ra- 


riety.      VeMiliaera  — PentviaB     G«n 

Ume,  Bone  Dist,  Pondratte,  CksreoBl  S^m 

IirsKanitkcfwmv  oft  SCttBTKVKiT^  1 
Vowing  Maehioe;  I^AKIMI^H  Emr,  Stnvw 
ten.  Agents  fi>r  the  sale  of  Vfm.  How«7'9  l^rtetf  2 
A  deeeriptive  catalogue  wUl  be  sent  osi  mpgSiaGsMW 

Ocl.»53,ly. 


MAABLEIZED   IRON    MANTELS, 

COLUMNS,  TABLE  TOPS,  Ac.,  Ac 

8AX.ASIA]3r»££[   MAH.BI.E    69. 


Gontlnve  to  present  to  the  pablle  the  Uvgest  aadbestasaoit- 
lasnt  of  ilail>l«lsed  froo  mannfiutttTea.  For  ttshBess  and  deti- 
nai7  of  coloring,  corrretneM  of  ImttaUob,  and  beaaty  of  tnlsh 
tbeir  articles  nm  nnsurpa^sed  by  any  others  thai  hsTS  yet 
been  offernL  They  hare  Hie  testimony  of  numerous  Architects. 
Builders,  and  others  aa  to  their  Talae,  and  in  additlea  the  sward 
of  a  C10Lil»  iriBDAIi  by  the  Amerieaa  InsUtata,  and  the 
highest  prlEe  MEDAIj  at  the  Fair  of  (he  MelropoUtan 
M<>chanics'  institute,  held  at  Wastdagton.  ^ 
This  material  ia.ia  many  respeeli  lopwlor  (o  mtrtla,  whIM  it 


Is  aoooTftte  aa  to  reprBseiitatfon.  It  att<;lalzM  a 
and  Is  tbersCbrs  mors  beaatiAiL  la  adAsiosi,  s  is  vn 
the  aelian  of  adds  or  olla,  and  hariog  en  mm  bmk 
UMy  to  be  ilii«Nd  <k  broken  lul 
others  are  inrited  to  emnine  the 
their  oorrespondsnoe  la  aoUeited. 
AU  eommvBieathma  isay  be  i 
General  Agent,  JQBH  BUSTON,  eor.  Hn^Bsn  asdiatk 


New-Toifc» 


Oe.i 


SEVENTH  AJSnSTSAL  EXHIBITION  of  the  MARYLAND 

FOR  XSB  PEOlfOTIOIT-OF  THE  MECELUSTIC  ARTa 


The  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  ol  thelbsylaBd 
oEk  itthei 


Witt 

HaU 


talcM  pluce  on  the  18ib  of  September  iMzty 
of  the  Inptiinte. 

Mechanies,  Manufhetarers,  Artisti,  Ihvmtora  and  othets  In 
the  Slate  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  the  conntry  at  laige,  are 
respecirally  invited  to  avsll  theMselvsa  of  Uie  oppoftnaky  tfauf 
liflorded  to  display  theh*  taste  and  skill  Id  Hi*  poiieotion  «boQt 
to  be  made. 

'  The  Maryland  Inatitute  is  now  established  upon  a  #oothig 
which  enables  the  Managers  to  bold  oat  stronger  attracUoos 
than,  perhaps,  any  similar  InttitMlon  In  Chis  Oomilry.  The 
central  position  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  Its  contiguity  to 
the  Beat  of  Government,  ensure  the  most  extended  faculties  for 
an  Exhibition  of  the  works  of  Art  and  Mechanical  AlIl  which 
tnay  be  placed  In  charge  of  tbe  Institute;  and  the  great  care 
heretofore  taken  In  the  appointment  of  suitable  and  Impartial 
Judges,  to  establish  the  fcrade  in  which  each  contributor  Is 
entitled  to  stand,  and  to  pronounce  upon  theCertlfleates  of  merit 


gives  earnest  of  thederire  of  tbe  Mansgisni,  to  aToM  s 
or  eoasplsiBtla  this  ummk  dJinns  depamncBt  of  cMrft 
.  Vie  pui^ose  of  the  Managers  will  be  to  mnha  ttav<~ 
ing  Exmbltioii  one  of  the  moat  attraclhre  ifaai  has  1 
taken  place  in  this  conntiy.  TtaeIr  splendid  EEafl  is  aw  e 
iuaU  its  apfOlnAMots,  and  la  admirahly  nda^ed.  ssii 
known,  t«IlM  attaamodaiionanddiBplajof  tkao^Mr^ 
and  intereetj  of  whatever  class  or  deaeriptioa,  i  "  ' 


toasted  to  th#a  bjr  tti^ee  €  „  ^ 

The  Bosrd  of  Managers  ovnestly  bivlte  ttss  l 

Moo  of  the  Meehanies  and  Industrial  CUsaes  th.mni^'f. 

Country  in  eonlribotin^  to  «he  teportant  ol^eet  tke^^**' 

view. 
Any  infermaflon  In  reftreoee  to  vlalters  of  < 

promptly  given  by  addieseiog ;  post  paM,  the  J 

Institute,  Mr.  John  S.  Selby.  _ 

TH06.Wi»^ 
Qudnnan  BiaoBtanrr 


aUNS,  PISTOLS,  AND    CVTX.ERT. 

ALFRED                        —       „  „^  —                 WOOSHAH. 

160    JPUMjTOJr               _^jy  "LI"  "^lik:^                  nTXJEET, 

One  Door  West  of  Broadway,  '^^^          V  ^^^If  opposite  St.  Pair's  Oh** 

NEW  TORK. 

Sou  Agent  for  KLEIN'S  PATBNZ  P&IMBBB  AND  CAB- 
TRIDGES  for  Patbht  Nkbdlb  Cuas. 

Importar  uiA  DoileriBfhuii,  HtMi,  bbA  BiiM 

/  Is  oonitaaOy  noslTlng  from  nanmhcturers  a  ftijl  assortmeni 
of  the  above  articles,  together  trlth  WoatenhohA*s  and  other 
makers  of  Bowie,  Camp,  Sporfamen'a  and  Pocket  Knives; 
Powder  Flaska,  Shot  Poochsa,  and  Belts;  Frenqh,  Amedcan 
and  EngUsh  Percussion  Gaps,  (fhA  all  the  eelebralad  asabers;) 


Baldwin's  and  JMy%  Patent  «an  W«ldlng,  .,, ._  . 

menta,  FishiBg  TkckK  ^^\  eolMs  FatsM  and  BntafB^^ 
brated Pistole;  KYen«h  Psxior naloln^ and Cnfa 

Agent  for  ^'Poktbe's"  Patent  B«n>Mi«  sni  .  .  ^^ 
Biflea,  and  for  all  kinds  of  Sporting  Aminimhinn.  v^ek  »<> 
offering  at  very  low  priees. 

13^  Prompt  and  particular  attention  given  te  t&eM' 
orders.  /  ■•JJ^ 


t] 


tim 


Hie  above  Outs  leploeent  thrse  alfee  Fatbxt  Est avswit  Brv,  "^en  token  ceUeeltvely  Ibnn  a  complds  id 
Center  Bits,  which  wttl  bore  any  requh*!  Biameter  from  |  inch  to  S|  Inchea.  . 

This  set  of  Expansion  Bits  wUl  perform  all  that  81  Ordtkakt  Brrs  of  M6  inch  sizes  can  be  made  to,  «■■  "** 
numerous  sizes  between,  aaving  hklf  the  cxpeue^  .    .     «..  .^  ,     '         ^        ,...._       _^, .i^e 

All  Artists  In  Wood  who  have  ao  flrequenUy  desired  a  Bit  between  thn  a&ses  of  aRy  In  their  ses  wittaifrevv 
value  at  sight,  and  all  persons  usfaig  BtU  wiU  find  them  the  great  desideratum.  ,      .    ^.         w  * 

The  above  Patbhv  Extaiisior  Bit?  osa  be  obtained  at  Iha  prindpsl  Uardwete  dtotea  in  the  Q&^  in&«>* 
Patentee,  C.  L.  Barhbs,  at  hfs  ManuActoxy,  1^  Mamenley  Sibreet,  N.  Y. 
U        y     lur-  ^mii  Ooonty,  and  State  Ri^U  for  sale.    A^ply  to         

^KtnU  'Wanted.  OBJUUaMI  lb  <p«»«»«».i*, 

fhsa.  ism  1V«»  •  C«tUiie  Pimm,  Fl*  >• 


SMm  4  IlLSON  ilANUFACTDRINB  COllPANtS  . 

mWING  MACHINE, 

ikXJFAOTUREr)    AT    WATERTOWN,    CONN. 

OmCE,  265  B£OADWAT,  NEW-tOSE. 
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HMSe  Machines  hare  been  in  siacoeflifiil'  operatioo,  in  the  hands  of  matiu&ctiirers  an4  fiunHieR 


fV 


Bfe  pttsttwo  years,  and  in  erery  caee  ha^e  given  nniversal  satis&ction.    The  Proorietoro  are  now 

M  to,  afkt  them  to  the  publie,  with  that  increased  confidence  in  their  merits  which  the  united 

ftmr  of 'tbelr  nmneroos  ouatomers  has  strengthened  and  «onfinned..  .      ..   r 

fhiSBe  MiachiiifeS  axe  entirely  different  from  any. other,,  the  principled  on  which  (hey  2lre  made 

ygehtrndy  our  own.  .    .   /    • 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  Machine  over  any  othera  ace  the  following : — 

i  The  simplicity  of  its  ^construction,  and  the  ea«e  with  wHich  it  can  be  kept  m  the  most  perfect 


2.  The  perfect  sianiier  with  which  the  operator  is  enflft)ied  to  stitch  and  -sew  the  vanoua  kit^ds  of 

L  from  the  finest  linen  to  the'coa^est  clotfas.  ' 

8.  It  particnlarly  excels  in  the  rapidity  with  which  work  can  be  execated;  in.that  respect  it 

no  equal.' 

^,  TbeiUttte  'p^vter  reqQh^d  to  propel  them,  enabliti^  eyed  thoee  of  the  most  delicmQ  cofiilit^tipn 

ee  them  without  injor^  to  thfafr  hftrith; 

1^  are  now  mahnlhctvBring  a  hkrger  sized  Machine,  more  particnhirly  adapted  to  the  sewing  of 

lier,  canyas  bag0,  and  the  heayier  kinds  of  cloths.  ,    . 

I  An  •«ieMilBafio&  of  our  Machinea  is  respectfrilly  solicited  at  our  Office,  265  Broadway.    ' 

'Feb.ly.  ' 


MUMMA'S  PREMniH 


PATENTED  JUNE  12, 1849. 

Tfali  ibell«  is  bdUr  adapted  to  tto -vuiCb  or  ite  fttMT  tkn  a^  oil 
and  duzafol4^  not  bdnff  Uabto  to  get  ont  Itf- otvler,  SDd  wm  *fll  BBv  or  4 
mall  ears  jMrfeeUv  dean,  u^ftin^  iHb  eob  tMm.  th»  eon.  It  raM  " 
witktta  raanand  bojcan  AifllllSODiubelsperdaj— flrUro: 
from  «M)  to  MO. 

It  U  alao  eaaUj  oooTerted  into  an  eseellent  apple  and  TegetaMe  gtWii 
lately  of  great  adTantage.  aa  it  has  recently  been  asocrtalBed  bj  actoir^ 
▼dietablaa.  when  ground  Into  a  pulp,  go  mimA  flufher  and  pttiaetam 
eooked.    It  is  also  much  safer  to  feed  stock  with  gronad  iasload  ofemi 
abarp  comers  when  out,  are  apt  to  cboko  the  •■^"■^^ 

This  Blaohisahaa  vet  with  tho  aniv^nM  mpprtAatifim  oTjMhmi 
iotrodneed.  It  Was  awarded  the  /rsf  premimn^  a  baary  flll^lt  ilElJ 
^NiT  or  the  Maryiaad  Inatltata,  held  in  Baltlmora^  Ootober,  I8ff. 
It  also  reoeived  the  kifkest  premium  at  the  State  Fair  of  P 
aad  at  the  State  Fair  of  Keotoclcy,  in  1859,  and  at  the  State  Fair  oT  Miohigan  in  I8S3,  and  at  the  AgriailtinJ 
Co.,  Pa.,  and  at  the  Stale  Pair  of  VirginU  at  Richmond,  in  1863,  also,  a  beaatifU  SILVER  MEDAL  at  the  ia 
in  New  York,  In  1858. 

The  Rabaeriber  hsflBC  pnrehaaed  the  Patent  Right  of  the  abore  SheUer  for  all  the  UmiUd  Statctaai  IVr 
Townahip,  Oooaty  or  Slate  rlghta,  on  reaaoaable  teraia.  K.  ROBIHSOV. 
Greaneaafla,  Firanlrfln  Co,  ffa,  i^ 


BRICCS  ^  VICKERE, 

MAiniFAOTUBERS  OF 

Flaiiiy  Ornamental  A  Enameled  Chamber  Fnni 

WHOLESALE  AND  BETAIL, 
•VO.  6  Sullivan  Street,  near  Canals  JVieW'York. 

Ib  Qgiriag,  tot  Ihepatrooafe  of  the  public,  goods  of  oar  own  make,  we  feel  confident  of  that  ■access  liUebiadiJT] 
and  aa  hoaesty  of  purpose,  that  oflrers  only  good  and  warrantable  articlei,  alwaja  mertta,  simply  askisK  •fJJ 
porebase  to  ealLaad  jtMige  for  themselTea.  •  ^S?^ 

WH  »'■ 
Nov.,  Mj  lyV. N.B.    Dealnrg  gupplied  on  Hbcral  tentoa^  aad  orders  prrmintH 


PREPARED    SUPER     PHOSPHATE    OFL/lf 
BY  THE  UNION  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  X.  /. 
HOYT  A  CO^  AGENTS, 
aro.  104  Water  Street,  a^Joinlnr  the  V.  8.  Botal,  Hev-Ttrt- 

A  VUTlusma  or  lb*  mm  miifitani  qnatr,  prodndM  all  <h«  tam&Ualitt  lAe*  of  tia  b«M  P*****^' 
Tulaf*  of  Mng  modi  mot*  UkIdk  in  tha  •oil.    TboroaKblT  Intod,  tod  found  to  mora  than  i«nlli*U>< 


ri 


!•  we  ^^r^rz^A 
ortribtpiij!;' 
^jehbsgorbiy 


Who  have  alseady  «M  H.   The  best  eridenee  of  this  is  the  lanwly  ineKwsed 

bags  of  IM  lbs. ;  barrels  950  lbs.  each.  Buyers  will pleasf  be  psrticobu-  to  observe  our  brand  apoa  ew» ^'^^r-J^t 
Also  flw  sale,  Amarieaa  aad  Foiaign  Field  aad  Garden  Seeds.  RagiMi  Hi^  Giaaa,  Fool  Mender  Gias^  Ai^"?" 

White  Clover,  Osage  Orange,  Ac 


No.  67  PINE   STREET,  New-Tork,  ^ 

toB.  THE  .ftAue  or  Au.  mnit  o# 

KAOXmnT'S  TOOLS,  LEATHER  BELTIITO,  ftO. ;  BKOKERS  HT  ViTB-^O0VtJ>^ 
A«D  OILS.    ALSO,  IMPORTERS  AHD  DEALERS  IV  B7BRT  VARIETI  u' 

o«t>l»tim«>  M  AJ^  U  FA  cry  RERS*    A  RT]  CLE§ 

C."  Q.     SHEFFIELD, 

IIRBANA,  OHIO.  __ 

•©®OJ5flK5ilO©©0(Q)[R!].     ^©Ifl^^J 

FOR  TUB 

8ale  of  Mechanical  and  AgricBltnral 

IN  THE  WESTERN  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  8TATHI.        ^ 
£Lxx€SL  I9VL013L  otlxer  X^AtentOid  ATtw*'^ 

As  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Mississippi  ^^'^^^.n^  'm^'^[ 

A  bntineis  residence  of  sixteen  years  ia  tbe  Westkrn  States,  a  very  extended  «oqn«ff^*™* 
nineipd  Weaton  Oitie^  with  the  aseiatance  of  TaAviUR^  Aovns,  will  <4br  to  SMttf* 
Patentees  nntisual  facilities  through  this  Ageocy. 
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QEORQEWALKER, 

I  No.      7  7      WHITE       STREET, 

NRAR     BROADWAY,   N.   Y.  .•-••' 


PATENT      MIRROR      MANTELS, 

,  ^    EO.lfD'S    IMPROVED    COOKING    BAH^E.  De,.!,. 

IT  cENTRMi^moimH  lSI^to  the  west  ! 

.^  ^p"    CARRYING    THE     GREAT    WESTERN     MAIL.      * 

KALTIMORE  AISTD  OHiQ  RAltROAD, 
rom  Baltiiiio|*e  to  Wheeling:,  throug^h  in  18  hours  f 

TnnzLols  all  completed,  and  Boad  in  fiiie  order.  } 

CPRB8M  ItlAir^  VJR.A1IV  leaves  BolUmore  at 7  P.M.  dn'Oy,  on  arrival  of  the  9  A.M.  Train  (rom  New 
>ee(3ds  directty  fehrough,-^r  Paswngen  leaving  New  York  at  5  30  P.  M^  and  Bultlnoiore  at  8  A.  Bl,,  may  lodge  ii^ 
(and  proceed  tbence  In  the  momlug  to  Wheeling ^  where  they  arrive  atl  P.  M. 
h  checked  through  to  Wheeling,  and  no  cHAROB/or  Transfer  of  Passenger*  or  Baggage. 

■eogers  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  this  is  tbb  cheapest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  routM  to  the  West. 
FARE    BY   THROUGH    TICKET, 
Bir  BIVBR  from  ^hbklino,  with  the  bipht  to  lib  over  on  thb  rou'i^.  * 

tr       *     From  New  forli  to  C|ipolnniti       -       -     ^tS  60— To  LouisvUle',       -       -      '  -     tl4  «• 
n.  Phitadeljiia  to    •  do.    •       -       -       ll.oe-To  do.    -       -       -     v-       l«  Oe     .         , 

Baltimore  to  do.    -       -    "    -        10  00— To  do.    -       -       -       -       11  00 

Washington  to        do.    -       -  11  00— To  do.    -       -       -       -       12  00 

A%(idiUoual  charge  on  boazd  of  the  Boats  for  Meals  and  State  Rooms  of  only  $3  Co  Cineinnati— $3  to  Louisville.     . 
f  BY  LAlfD  ROtJr^E  FB)6M  WHEEL^NOt,  &b.  I 

From  New  York  to  Columbos,  -       -       -     f  15  flS— To  Cincinnati,       -       •       •     $18  62 
Philadelphia  to    do.        .       -       -       Yd  30— To  do.  -       -       -       -       16  30 

1  Baltimore  to         do.        .       •       -       13  30— To  do.  -        -       •       •        15  00 

^.i  Washil«ton  to     do.        ...       13  QO— To  do.  -       -       -       -       16  00 

THROUGH  TIOKEItS  and  genevtlinformatton  apply  at  the  ftHlowing. places:  , 

tVoKK^U)  J.  L.  SL15MMER,  cor.  Park  Place  and  Broadway,  opposite  the  Park  and  one  block  above  the  Astor  House. 
ADKLPHU,  to  Mr.  BLAOKWI^U  litbtaty  St,^r  to^the  Tiyo^BT  BsllW  at  ^alt.  SL  R.  Station,  i^rooJ  ^  Prime  iSts. 
linMOEB,  to  J.  T.  KNGLAND,'a<  JfalfirAote  tmd  Ohio  'Railroad  ^taiioti.      "    ' 
^noTON,  to  T.  H.  ^AlUSON^f /.A^nU  at  Railroad  Station.  . , 

i3i7-.^»Eciiw<a-«roaM-  :l3a^.AjKro3alc. 

<l«i.VE  Baltiuorb  at  -       -       -       -       4  15  A.  M.     i       Leave  Washingtom,  for  Bait.  ^  •  6  A.  M. 

Do.            do.     .       -       -       -       -            9  A.M.     '           Do.              do.                 do.       -  -  8  A.M. 

tK>.            do.    -       ...        -       3  30  p.  M.       '          Do.               do.                  do.       -  -  8^  P.  M. 

Do.            do.    -       -       -       -       •            7  P.M.                Do.              do.                 do.      -  -  6  P.M.        *      - 

On  Sunday  at 4  16  A.  M.     ;       On  Sunday  at                      .         .  .  «  jl'M. 

Do  .'....-  6  10  P.  BL  I  Do.  -  -  5  P.  M. 
|bin  aaa  lown  Tntaf  fbm  Battlportr  aiMl  tlie  SsooM  aihI^tjrth  Trains  fVom  Waahiogton,  wlU  be 
I "         ^               naff  Trains— fftoppHag  onl^  at  WalltlBgton  Jtmoflon  and  Annapolis. 


iRONRMd 

WORKS,     \ 
Nos.  3U  &  313  Honroe&l 

Oppoeite  the  Alliire  WMi 
SALES  ROOM, 

Ho.  122  GBAITDSTB^ 

Vire  doon  EB9k  of  BiMiwi^ 

The  Bab0e(1b«:n  bavioK  exteanivn  and  unsorpnced  «rmi9enicnU  for  imxrafaeinriDf  eveiy  tffide  is  tMrMa 
pr«|tered  to  offer  to  the  public  and  dealert  throughout  the  ooantiy  Wrodoht  and  Cast  Iron  Rxnim  of  em?Ai 
Grmthic*,  8hutt«T«,  Doors ;  Portable  Irou  Bedateada,  plain  and  omammUl ;  Cribs  and  Gnid)«a  far  OhUdraa ;  Ira  CUM 
Waah  SUndtf,  Flower  and  Work  Stands,  UmbteOa  and  Hat  Stands,  ice.  Ice.;  alao,  »  sapnior  qnalitjrofoflraaFnJj 
•if  which  they  will  warrant  to  aorpai*  In  strength,  darabilfty,  beantjr  of  deidgn,  and  cbcapaeas,  (be  aiarateoia  offl 
House  in  their  line.    Orders  from  every  se<?t!on  of  the  tlnlied  States  tbankfolly  recelred,  and  execoted  withihe  vm^ 

4t  EBTT  d:  £.AVERS»  tt2  Grmmd  Stnfkf^ 


116 

BLESOKSR  ST. 

New-Tork, 


S  i^s^  ^m^ 


One 
Door  from 
WoofterSt 


„r,  $.  niiiiiiTT'ii 

Him  ii  tbe  best  Banin  in  uie  for  baking  and  boiling,  and  it  works  with  half  tiie  lo4  tbt<^!*^£ 


a%s,  |etotlr|  a«Jr  i#  |«* 


IMPORTANT     TO     PURCHASERS    ON    BR 


The  great  objection  to  buying  no  this  great  iind  splendid  t}ioroiigh£n>e  i»,  ***ljjr^jtf. 
^igher  than  in  other  localities  in  the  city,  »ltlu>iigfa  tile  goods  tan  known  to  Im  of  tfc«  ^^  ^ 

WILLMARTH  &  BENTON 

Uaye  oTercome  this  obstacle  at. their  new  and. splendid  ato];e,  343  BBOAp^^^'*^  ^ 

extensive  a  stock  of  Watches  and  Jewelry  as  can  be  fonhd  in  the  city,  at  DnanSactiiTerfli  pnc»  ^^  ^^ 

This  store  being  a  branch  of  their  extensiTe  mannfacttirii^  business  already  ^"^^^^^^irvi^^ 
what  they  do  not  manufacture,  enables  them  to  compete  sucoeaitfuUy  with  any  locality,  aw 
goods  to  be  as  recommended,  ,r^  ^^^ 

Plcaae  call  and  examine;  cspeciaUy  oar  Diamond  Stock  and  Jf^  Wateha,  before  purcMsii?^       ^^ 


-        -  "         WASHINOTON,    T).    C. 

^H&d4«»igned  (botbilate  of  the  Boit  Office  DeiwrtnMDi)  hav«  formed  a  oo-parlaei^Abip  for  the  pr;teticc  of 
nd  tl&e  proseootfott  tf  XSmms  before  th«  Bt6cm<ro  JDvpartm^nU  or  Ooiigr«fs. 
iMMB  ^f .  e9M4eMiji£Mt>iC^uifUi9Tff gnpi^:^^  ^  promptly  attended  to. 

Trho  (lesire  to  mal[c  cioDtracts  with'  tti'e  uoverbraent  can  often  obtain  valuable  information  by  ad- 

t  a  business  connection  with  John  P.  SnreLDB,  Esq.,  an  enterpriawg  business  man  and  lawyer  of  long 
7inaiMliGim  tTB  ^li'lo^te  JLMda,  ^ve^  FUDds,  fsfablislr  .Tl^c^'  «(i|d  •col)cct  QIaitn  with  ^reat  ^dvan- 
I  that  rich  and  rapidly  improving  section  of  country. 

EXTRA  PAT  TO  OFFICTElkS,  MARINES,  AND  SAILORS. 

Vlie  recent  law  of  Congress,  hll  officers,  ifkai'inef,  and'  tmtoY^  6f  the  tJninld  States  Nayy,  and  officers  and 
t^  the  Bev^nueSendoe,  who  served  in  the  PiMific^  on  the  ooast  of  C^ifi)nu«^.<)Qnng  the  Mexican  war,  or 
rfc«mi«  from  1846  to  1662,  arc  entitled  to  extra  pi^. :  Jo  case  K>f  the  dealh  of  any'of  the  above.-  the  heirs 
pl^iin  tfie  smne. 

V  EX-POST  MASTERS  AHB  MAIL  COHXBACTOSS 

ivhom  balances  are  often  due  for  extra  compensation  and  errors  in  accounts)  can  have  their  business 
Birly  and  promptly  done  by- addressiftf'ttSk    ,         '      :    /    <;         f 

INVENTORS  AND  PATENTEES   * 

addreli^ittli^  |i^«art1lrs#.<|Mlot«d#^R  «i«  ffO^S^AeDt  (I'  the  jMvty^De' of  Pffmi  Rights. 

ADAMS  A  STBVBNS, 

4a  B I C  tTL  T  V  B  A  I,   WAB,  SH.0  U  s¥, 
A  w  abubs  rmar  rBsaaavt 

BV   TME    ' 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
In  18  4<^l^i8^1S49^18:Si>-ia5i.  and  1853, 


TtOEttE  may  be  roQud  a  complete  asaortnisnt  oTAgrical- 
I  tnnl  ii»ipi*nTif*ft,  embraciss  ail  tlie  new  and  moit  sp- 
ved  itylee.   notiglu,  of  ereiy  descriptioa,  among  which  ar« 


GrencPBf'^iuid  a  TarieCy' of  other  Cattert  In  f 


iKensrtiufle.    ■ 
Oom  8heUer^  faniUng  Millt»    Hone  Powtn,  Threihinf 
Maohlnes,  Corn  and  Cob  BU11«,  Bakes,  Hoev,  Shovels,  Spades. 

' Ac 

<39pper,  BtaMs  and  Ira*  Wire  Clotfi. 
All  of  which  win  be  warranted  to  be  of  the  boat  qnallty  and 
lold  ftt  the  lowest  pn^ee.  4 


Aau."  ^Ps ACOCK.'*  Hall's  Stskl  axd  BAn-sHiKB, 
linos,  He%TO!f"  fc  OoX»'  *'I)Miioii»  -PAWtM," 
t^nji  DaAVQitt.*' lee^  IBC    '  ■ 

»AW  CUTTtRS,--PWftttftfltfShar5eiifegA 
eb^fjrtic/ftjri  ase:  also   •'HoveyV*  r*lw»*l'V 

■s ,  ,  jnffJwr.VBOIWKJJt  !•»  FmHt  Street. 


PATENT  REACTION  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  ANB  FIRE  ENGINE. 

Ldapt«5'ldfttiy  sftuatloi';   \mHanteSf?t?power;  tet\d»  in  «ctleii;'^«rtkii«afe  k  iak\  and,  ivitha],  ao 
u  Mm  i*,«ttiWL<*i^»ft^y  •re/*?Wi  •?P«n^  ^^  o^)^^n,    CaJl  and  be  satisfied  of  these  laeta  at  tAe 


BLAKE'S  PATE  NT  FIKEPROOFPAII 


^•••»- 


The  origlDAl  and  ooItmUoI*  UmI  can  b«  sold  wtthovt  fsfrUMiortht  potosC,  wll at  aU  limm  ba  kapt,ba*| 
aii4taDi7P«w46r,atll9PlABLSTUBT,tort]MPil«ntee. 

Tba  Patant  haa  Jut  ban  daoldad  to  Iba  Csttad  Qtatas  Oovl  Ca  be  goad  and  TaUd. 

la Baawqwenea of  tbb  deejrian  tbwwl^  tha  aattoa  butBew  toto  ay  taada, I abail  aaty  laaiiiiiilT 
CM  naaalbctma  a  Ugfe  qnaatity  aa^cfc  alieaper,  jirofOfHa—ly,  Ibaa  a  awaa  qaa.    Ail  iaMnjara  wil  ba  | 

Jin^ir  W]LBI.An.Fiit»atM,  IMVMfiatrMl,^ 


WRITING  TABLES  OF  NEW  GONSTRUCTI 


WAtUNC  &  lEDCKS,  Nt.  2S2  Nuth  Arene, 

r  manufaetaring  and  oCer  fbr  aale  a  naw  aitlala  la  tbc  AmUora  liar,  cottUaiiit  ibe  daak,  t^ 
arbaraae  aiknad  ta  tba  pabiia,  baiaff.  wbaa  daaad  aa,  a  flnef  eaalra  taMa,  aad  irliaa  opaae^ 
wltb  da*  and  wrttlng  flBatarlaU  eaiaplaie,  tba  opaaiac  or  ttatbm  of  whiab  laqolna  but  oaa  aaoa 
farallaia  aaaat  aoaaaoaie  Into  naeral  aae,  aa  tt  to  weUadapCad  lo  tba  parlor,  thaaittiag^room,  Ubnury, 
rooma,  aaaaoil  ebaaibaaa*  laglaiaMTa  kalla,  Ibr  ■»Bdaala»  BapgrtaM,  ice.   Tkt  aTaminatlrm  al*  tbe  art 
iapartloplariyaoUedad.   r^tctflaaapiAed.   K.lk--^atant&l$i 


S.    R.    PARKHURST'S 


PATENT   BURRING   MACHINES. 


Tbeaabaertbaa,«liolatl#  faTcator  ol  Iba . 

mVMMIfia  MAOHJNSS 

which  irc  attached  to  Carding  Machinaa,  tnfornu 


rantad  by  J.  L.  TutUe,  aaj  ba  aappliad  a«b  tbea  « 
aotioe.  . 

Tha  aubacriber  If  gtriair  bis  ptfaonal  attaalioato  *  ■ 
aalbetare  of  thoM  lUcUaai,  ablck  he  tea  oat  disMi 
fuca. 

Tha  tegal  fight  for  «a«d|i«  thaaa  MachliM  fa  b^' 

atiaet,  will  naefc  irlth  promH  attentSoa. 


bat  to  Daalirf^aMdfholltiaafbr  ta««ft«lailBg  fd^ior  Bar- 
raw  Varhiba^  aad  Hkawaa  Ibr  •aooad  Biaakafa.  l^additMa 
%t\  vhica,  manvfbcturaia  who  praiar  the  maial  tyttadar,  ia- 


Mav  York,  Jtfiiuiry  IT,  1814. 


s.&.r. 


WATER    WHEELSv 


Taa  SubMribors  oifer  for  aald  «laj 
TurMaa  ^ 


ubMribors  oifer  for  aald  *lagfM^  iMfiaiad  ftaqph 
Water  Wbaal,"  which'  the^  bSfaat*  laV  ahrtvaSM. 
taa4Xablaa  lalattng  to  tba  aaiaa  may  baobtalaadat 


tbiaottca^ccwlUtetewafdadtoavaafticaavthB.  , 
/A0Jta,1»BA07lLLkPIIBX,    J 
Co.  110  Baavac  iuaet.  Atas,  V.  f 


Kor.lB-tC 


No.  110  Baavac  iuaet,  Ata9, 1 1 


ATKINS'  SELF-RAKINO  REAPEf^ 

payable  whoa  reap*  warka  aaooaaftillsr,  and  aeaiberbt  j 


A(\  OF  theeemaeblnaawaiaaaadtbalaaiharvaatlagraaa 
^tv/  or  grain,  cr  both,  with  almoat  onlfoimlj  good  fhop^aa,  ia 
Bine  different  Statea  and  Canada. 


TWBHTT-aiZ  P&BMIVMS, 

wro  m$  tk0  CHraif  I  K«/«c^  <i|^«r  apd  Inmia 

U  it  ihe  aatuknr  enuatioiiB.  Tam 

oBlj  aoo,  whloh  era  being  rapidly  ordered.  Mr.  Joaaph 

:ef,  r  "'   — '   *     " 


madala,)  wera  awarded 

bolkUog  only  »»,  whloh .  ._^._^  _ 

Hall,  Roohcatef,  N.  Y.,  will  alao  bnlld  a  few. 


or  ^rly  ord^ra  aeeaaeary  to  iMare  a  feaa^r 
^Pnce  at  CUcago  $116-1(75  Cf  '  ~"^     " 


Caah  with  order,  note  for  $50, 


paymbla  lat  Deoambar  aext,  wtth  iataratf. 
•d  yaaiA— ITarranfed  Ube^  foad  ^^^^BticmS'tuaftT. 
Ageiitii,  property  caoommeiMadwamadtfcreagfaoatt 
try.    fbcperieaead  agaatt  prafterad.     It  la  laiponiat  ttfeli 
la  ha^a  the  maehlnw  wldHy  aeatiarad. 
'Be«er(AiTa  eitoalara  with  cata.  aad  giriag  iaipiitiiM 
d\IBeaitiea  aa  wall  aa  theiaeeeaaai  of  theiaapart  aaiiBdtfffa 
paid  appUeatloae. 


«vpralh«  tanner*'  1 


arahoaae,Cblaa|«,H^" 


""^~r- 


Shia.i 


Ammoniated  4iiiper^VlifDfiq^       of  Lime. 


la.  Taw  MMerior  fettUteer,  haring  been  fidrly  teated  by 
^BJB  and  pUatara,  ia  aokaowladged  to  pelaeaa  many  ad* 
auMtea  over  G  oaap.  At  the  aame  pnoa  p«r  ton,  and  aova 
!^  tSS*  <l«««^3r,  Ita  Aral  effMXa  aire  aqoaClf  ■»«*  ear-rtor. 
«  »Mt  crt«>i.  to  thoee  of  Oaano,  whilat  (hey  last  maeh 


longer,  tt  lUy  b»  appUed  aa  a  ft^  dfa^ribf  «^  ifi^ 
aa  iaaehlMa«iiaitraaadaitlaaaCaaa>tav.   ManMN 


■a  — »aiHi  vaavn  m  v  iiaaa  aa  wse  aa  aawiK  aaaniw" 
aad  fbr  Sale  at  *e  Seed  aaa  Agrioaltarailiraiahoaa  a(  <<•, 
ROaSRS,  No.  n  Maiftct  5treei,  IfhiladelphbL  f*^ 


mmt  nsn-isiiBi  ram. 


d—>toi  Md  manoi  w«U  set  oat  of  order. 

Hmm  p«mpt  av»  woiliftWalHted  for  all  ch*  iwiuoaw  lli»  wU«ft  pviaiw  or  by- 
draBUMfb««Md,TiSn  FM(«rlii»  DtwMiboon,  TmaMtea,  Bravrarlm,  Dl»- 
miMlM,  Mlrooda,  Water  BtoOona,  Hoteli.  Mlaea,  Garden  Eii|;iiiee»  Im. 

AttoBf  the  ^aay  teethaenhle  gi^en  of  thb  ptmp,  hi  a  fold  laeial  awarded 
at  the  taat  great  F^  ef  the  AMtean  Ihatltttte. 

Vo.l  It  a  howe  or  well  pump  aad  domeatie  Fire  Knclne,  atid  will  ralee  front 
90  to  St  gallona  per  shrate. 

Ve.  •  wttl  ndM  IMgalleiia  at  MO  revolatlma. 

Ko.S|     «        900        •<        1»        «" 

NO.  I     «     ,aoo      M  .   110      *• 

The  4|ttaBtlty  raiaed  can  be  doubled,  by  doubling  the  reretacioos.  Thea« 
maehinee  are  aaaanfltetnied  nd  aeld  by  Mie  anbaeribera  at  Breekport,!!.  Y., 
alaolB  this  dty,40  Ooortland  alieet,  (eeraer  of  Greenwkh,)  by  J.  C.CARY. 

GARY  ft  BRAnrnto. 

Sept.  18-ly. 


ENAMELED   FURNITURE. 


p^»accib«rinTUei  the  attention  of  those  about  (Urniihing  i 
I  elcQ^nnt  and  fhshlonable  etyle  of  Ckambtr  Turmiure, 
Ipak,  mnnoAotand  from  tho  beat  of  materiala  and  by 
d  •xperienced  and  failhAil  worhmeo,  under  his  own  an* 

•  eonalating  of  Bureau  with  Glaas,  WAab>aipnd,  Table, 
id,  and  d  Cauo  leat  Ohaira,  ara  oflbred  a«  lew  aa  $9S. 
■aible  tops  aa  low  at  $45  the  avit  and  npwaida,  with  the 
a  of  OomaBode  and  Backer  to  BlfiO  the  aft,  prlee  Taiylng 
lag  to  mjlb  «Bd  iniali,    £rel>  artiele  wvnntod. 


Hotel  and  Boerdfaig  Honae  Keepera  wiU  find  this  ihe  citnMaaf 
and  beat iiiaee  toget  thia  atyle  ol Furniture  aa  we  maauMore 
nothing  Dnt  Uie  Xnaneled. 
Ord«ra  from  a  diatance  promptly  attended  to,  aad  good*  eue- 
t'H  J  peeked.  i 

».  H.  WAHWMJDWL, 

No.tSWBITB   B1SESS, 
Dee.  ly.  Tftrfe  dovrs  West  of  Broadiray,  N.  Y. 


PORTRAITS. 


tSabaerlher,  from  along  and  sieady  practice  in  the  art  oi;  aa  well  aa  by  her  aacceas  in,  portraying  upon  canraa  the 

LIFB  UKENB8S  OR  PORTRAIT  OF  THB  8ITXSR, 

fMi  warranted  in  taTlting  thqaa  who  are  wanUng  for  themaelrea  or  their  Meads,  a  waU^flniihed  a«4  laatiag  likeneet.  to  eal 
w  araaw,  wiwrt  tpedi»em  ef  Ait^  to  Tart^aa  etytoa,  tuj  be  aeen.  ■  Twaaa  Beaioaabte . 

mR8.   LXLLT  m.   SPSNOSB, 
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ITHTS,  llfUriNS.  AU  BMWIMS. 

/.  H.  BAILEY,  Ageat  for  the  proeartog  aad  aale  <4  Pateat  Bighis  Ibr  fhta  eonntrj;,  Greot  Britain  aad  the  Ooatiaaat. 

MBOHANICAL  DRAWINGS. 

Machaalcal  and  Ardytectaral  Drawlsga  eseonted  ia  an  klada  of  PtfkpeetiTe,  with  diapateh  aad  at  aioderaU  pitcee. 
^tiyodBow,No  S,oppoetteClhyHaU.  .  Ilay»-tf 

LONG    ISLAND    RAILROAOe 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT, 
ht  mi  Rftor  Smttirday,  Jidy  lit,  1864,  TninB  will  start  as  fbll^iis— 

TRAINS  GOING  BAST.  '  TRAINS  GOtKO  W158T*. 

MTe  Brooklyn  at  10  A.  M.  for  Greenpori.  Leave  Oreenport  at  10  A.  M.  (br  Brooklyn. 

**     HfOMatM7A.ll.aad««ft6P.lf  forBrooklya. 

*^     cfempacSA  it  ^  90  A.  tf.  Ibr  Brooklyn. 
«^     i«aMtodatS.4O,Tj08,8,awiS.4»  A.iL,  aiidll3  and 
0  tS  P.  M.  fl>r  Bipoklya. 
Freight  train  wlU  leare  Oreenport  at  7  A.M.  fpr  Bro<^yn. 
On  HemiMtead  bmaeh,  eara  «rJU  ooaaeet  with  aU  the  above 
IraiBB,  Moept  itMiSaa  at4.1i  P.M.  ft«k <artt>k|ya. 

The  Taphank  train  will  make  no  atopa  weat  of  Jattatoa 
going  either  wigr,aBdtha8faeait«ralaiaf«BMaMtii^f  A.II., 
aad  oai  at  4.1ft  P.  M^  «NI  not  au»  betweeadBolaaftlk^id  in- 
Bttlta,  laiMpiaHfaajiiirtbraaefc. 


4Ut.M.lbrSyoaaai. 

«'  ••    000  for  Bempatead. 

*«  ««   7.80P.  M.forlamalea. 

Dn  Satwday.Uie  3  «  P.  M.  Train  wlU  r^^^fff^  •ad 
iveOiempeftat  4.99' A.  M.  Mendaf.    Oa  WedhM^ya  aad 
Audaya  the  7.30  P.  M.  for  Bnioklya. 
Janaieatnliiafmrttato  FannlnMie,  andleate  Farlnlng- 
|i3ifnn«ityB  ted  Mondaya  at  i.fS  A.  M.  ftr  Biaokiyn. 
"MBl^rato  Wee  Brecfkqrn  H  T  A.  M.  ftr  Oret^ioru 


WM.  B.  MORRIS,  Prosidrat. 


HUDSON.    RIVER     RAILRO. 

SIJMMKR  ARftANGEMBNT. 
HEW-TOBK'TO  AID'FSOX  AIBAVT  AWD  TBOY. 

SSL  iMMTnvUi 


'    On  and  t^Jtr  aiiwlari  May 

vUlniaMMMrti 

bert  Street  and  CoUcgo  Place,  at 

%M  AM,  fenieaa  titta  Hr  A»aigr  and  Ttaf  , 
wlOiBovAmtodweiURi  trakM.    TtMiifli  In  i»iir  hi 
rnitamat. 

7jM  A.IL  FombkBHirti  Way  Paaaengw  Sratai,  aUMte 
aU  StaUona,  and  carrying  the  MTny  Mall  Aqm  Natv-VodE 
Fiwthkaepate. 

9JOAJL    Mail 


a* 
to  I 


Train   for  Albany  and  Troy. 
PealukllL  Garriaon'a,  Cold  Sprtaf,  PtokkUl,  H 
ai  all  Mail  Stotloni  north  of  Ponghkeepiite. 
10.M  A.M.    PeekakiU  Way  PaaMssar  TMb,  stopping  «t  | 


Wty  train. 


UL09M.  Way  bate  flar  Alhiwy  ml  Ttey, itapping  1  Ta»  . 
Hera,  Varrytoirm  Sine  81^  Ofofan^   PoaWriM,  OmaimMft, 

Coid  Mug.  Flriihiit,  Now-Hambni^  Pooghkaeprie,  Hyde- 
Park,  Rhinebeck,  Hodaoo,  TlvoU,  Oakhlll,  St^raaant,  and  ; 
Caattaton,  and   donnaottng  with   the  Expreai  TMn  leaving  > 
Albany  at  €M  P.M.  fbr  liuilklo,  and  at  Tray  with  northern  ' 
Tratatflbr  Montreal 

1.MP.M.  Poi«hkecMle  VrHgU  inv!  I%isaei^er  f  rafe,  eta*-  ' 
pingataUBtaUona,    T  '^  7^  .'4,    IS    ^ 

ZM  P.M.   PeakakUl  Way  Paawngcr  Train,  atopplns  at  all 
filMifliia. 

%MT3L  EkprpM  Ttnla  to  Albany  ind  Troy,  afopplBg  at  Slag  > 
"       PaekaUl(  Cokl  Bpriog,  Fi»hkm,  Ponghkeepale,  Rhbe- 

,  Hndaoo,  eooM«tliig  at  Albany  with  Weatem  Kxpreia  ' 
Trainat  10.80  P.M.  for  Bafl«lp«. 

4.15  P.M.  ToPon^kf^flfn.ltep^gfttallVrayStationa. 

$M  P^.  War  ■Miaft>r  Albany  and  Troy,  atopping  at  Tatty-  ; 
town,  P^UkilL  Carriaen^t,  YiflbUH,  Pongbkeepak  and  ttaHona  ' 
north  on  "Ignal,  and  conooctlDg  at  Albany  at  10.30  P.M.  fbr  I 
Boffalo. 

5^  PJL  To  PeekakiU,  itopping  at  all  Way  SUtlona. 

6.30  PJf .  Emigrant  and  Frt* ight  IMn  fiv  Ati^ny  and  Trc^ 


.  AfiMaytj^S AJi. 

Hyde  P»k,  Pon^eepato,    i»«« 
Spilag,  Garrisons  and  yaek^kBt 
lOaOAJf.;  Albany, U.MAJI. 

Way  Prelgfat and  Pimm  tt 
piag  at  all  Stations,  Ifate  Alw^e 

ttpanasTMn,  atoppteg  oidy  at  Bud* 
keepsie,  FlshkllL  Cold  0pilag>  Md  P«^ 
DepotU 4.35 P. It;  Albany, 4.4* PJI.' 

HOk,  FVdgbt  and  PasBeoger  Train,  >tappl«  «s' 
on  signal,  leave  Albany  at  5  30  P.M.  j 

* '  bihVe  Pooghkaepeied*  I«M»-Vaik  m^ . 

4.30  A.M.  Way  height  Train,  stopptac  at  sBS 

9.15  A.M.  War  Passenger  rnSm,  ttUfft^^^ 
Sutioos,  exeq^t  Manhattan. 

4.00  PJ(.  Way  Pasaeng«r Thdn,  atvpplng  ntB9 

Leave  PecktkiM  Ibr  Neir-Tofk  aft 

ajOA.M.  Wi^l 

SSOrjf.  Wrtrp 

8.30 1>.M.  WyPaBiMugcr  Train. 

I^iotve  nng  Stiig  fcr  New  Volt  tf 

6.0d  A.M.    Stopping  a*  aU  Wtrn^tOom 

Pasaragf  n  ere  reqnsitcd  to  pmctotilMfce 
theeara.    Tiafcetaporehaaadtathe  canwH  tetiee 
Itofaa-irtll  .atop  n^fflcient  tfane  at  Foagktasfafi 
laanta. 

Trtfght  forwaidA  to  the  Weat  and  Notch.  ■« 

fUy  and  cheapljc  aa  hj  any  other  Line. 

\ntfYork~'ffMa9,  Any  W,  1854. 


topping  at  all  Time  Table  Stations. 

tii  PJI.  Tiom  31at  Street,  Throogh  n^IghC  Train  Tdt  Al- 
bany and  Troy. 

11.00  P.M.  To  Tarrytown,  stopping  at  all  Way  Stations. 

A30  A.M.  I^ave  Po«i^>eapiia  Cw  Alhany,  Way  Fnlght  and 
IMssenger  Train,  stopping  rii^tilloaa.^^  ^  .    , 

New  York  and  New  Hayen  Railroad. 

.      ■    SUMMER,  IVBP^AXrtKMEXT  — 1854.    COMMENCING   MAY  16,  JSH 

T&AINS  FAOM  NEW  YUEK«  

For  X«v  Savfn^AMottaiadation-^At  7  aid  II  3U  J.  M.  I  for  If  1 
aad  4  10  and  5  1ft  P.  M.  The  4  P.  M.  trahi  ta  Ei^prato  to  PorDi 
Greenwich.  S  45  A.  M.,  and  Bxpreas  at 

ITaneai    At  8A.M^enPd4h  M.    The  8  A.  M.  Inda  atopa  K.  ^oatvc -m  vww  vam 

at  Stamford  and  Bridscport;  the  3  P.  M.  at  StaiiObra.  Noriralk  ;  ^  TRAINS  TO  >EW  VOSa.  I 

•^Si"  »!y% J?®  *  ^ ..^'ilr"  Stamford.  |      ^^^  Mwr  llaven-Aocommodntien-Ai  5  »,  e  C  «*  J^ 

For  Port   Chester  and  Norwalk— Special  Accommodation  ,  a  M  A»d4aoP  M 
l?5*gr7^ir*?*t*^A•  ?•'•*•*  forkorwalk.lt.l30P.M,  '      toiiSi--At|toA.  hL  and  114^  13^*1  «JM^ 
«  4  90  P.  M.  for  Port  Chester.  ^g^  Nonralk  asvU  t^r^  <}'--^-   - — ^  *-«— 

For  Aooonunodation  Traina  or  the  Mew  Haven.  Uaxtftfd  and      Hotels. 

SpjlBgJeldR^lrMds-Al  11  30  A.  M.  K«  P.  1*.      •  .1    fctjo.  W.  \tmSTLER,  Jit,SiM»sriMaato«- 

ForCanalR.IL— At  8  A.  &(.^^  11 30  A.  M.  |      ^     ^    ^       ^^. ^^^^^     .v*t 

For  New  Haven  and  Ne#  fimiden  EaUroad-Expiesa  at  S  I      tilC5efte|^m<apbt.'sO*%«%<fcaal««s(*lw> 

A.  M.  to  New  London,  Norsric^  Stoalagton  and  Providence,  !  '    AsB*t  SQpt.'8  Ottce,  Station  Hoqse,  New  Haw. 

and  3  P.  M.  to  New  I^ndon  only.  i 

N£W    YORK    AND     ERJE    R^AItROAD. 

\       PASSEK^ER  TtUUNS  UAVE  PIER  FOOT  OF  DUANESX..  AS  FOtLfWS; 


tSCdi 


IValda  leava  Ptor  foat  of  Pnaae  fit.,  aa  loliowBr  via  i 

BoflUo  Xxprest,  at  6  A.  M.  Hor  Bafiblo  dtoett^  vtlhoat  change 
erbagnit  or'ohct.  .  >      . 

DaStttk  Acpnaa  at  7  A.  M..  far  Daaklrk. 

Mall  ait »  A.  M.fBrOnnkiJrk  anA 
aiattWii. 
•     W^ttpiatoatlS46V.M.  tar: 

■  miliBl.  f^— igai ;  aa  »  P.  M.  <^oaa  foot  of  Chambw^-st .,) 
via  Piermoot,  fbr  ^a»m  and  JtiUj  aiidiaie  ito<f»s. 


Way  Paaaengsf ,  at  i  P,  M-  lor  Otiavilie  aad  J***^ 
SlSljia^aato  at  S  P^il.  fur  DuaU^aad  Bvfiio- 

aiftP.tt- 


Emigrant  Train  at  tt  P.  M. 
0ii8«liBAir«alr«i»£xpi«M  ] 


did 


Dankb-k  vrith  the  Lake  nore  Raflread  far  O^d*^  ^ 
nati,  T^lfsto.  Detroit.  GbioarH  Ite.  ^      .  .,.^ 


HUMANITY  U  THE  CITY. 

EEING    A 

SERIES  OF  DISCOURSES  RECENTLY  DEUEVRED  IN  NEW  YORK. 

BY 

REV.    EDWIN    H,    CHAPIN, 

One  Volunw,  12ffw>.,  Clolh.      Price  $1. 


DISCOURSE        L— The  Lessons  op  the  Street. 
"  H.— Man  and  Machinert. 

**  HI. — Strife  for  Precedence. 

**  IV. — The  Symbols  op  the  Kepcblic. 
*'  V. — The  Springs  op  Social  Life. 

"  VI. — The  Allies. op  the  Tempter. 

"  Vli, — The  Children  op  the  Poor. 
*'            Vlll. — The  Help  op  Religion. 

EXTRACT  FROJS.  THE  PBEFACK 
**  This  Yolume  aims  at  applying  tho  highest  standard  of  Morality  and  Beligion  to  the 
phases  of  every-day  life.    In  order,  however,  that  the  view  with  which  these  discourses  have 
been  prepared  may  not  be  misconceived,  I  wish  merely  to  say,  that  I  am  for  from  supposing 
that  these  are  the  only  themes  to  be  preached,  or  that  they  constitute  the  highest  class  of 
practical  subjects,  and  shall  be  son*;*,  if  in  any  way^  they  seem  to  imply  a  neglect  of  that 
interior  and  holy  life  which  is  the  spring  not  only  of  right  affections,  but  of  clear  perception 
and  sturdy  every-day  duty.    I  hope,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  very  aspects  of  this  busy  city- 
life — fhe  very  problems  which  start  out  of  it — will  tend  to  convince  men  of  the  necessity  of 
this  inward  and  regenerating  principle.    Nevertheless,  I  maintain  that  these  topics  have  a 
place  in  the  circle  of  the  preacher's  work,  and  he  need  entertain  no  fear  of  desecrating  his 
pulpit  by  secular  themes  who  seeks  to  consecrate  all  things  in  any  way  involving  the  action 
and  welfare  of  men,  by  the  spirit  and  tlie  aims  of  His  RoUgion,  who,  while  he  preached  the 
Oospe),  fed  the  hungry  and  healed  the  sick,  dnd  touched  the  issues  of  every  temporal  want. 
I  may  have  foiled  in  the  method,  I  trus.t  I  hare  not  in  tlie  purpose." 

NOTICES   OF   THE   PRESS. 

"  The  book  before  us  is  one  of  no  ordinary  character.  In  the  multitudinous  verbosity 
that  hourly  teems  from  the  Press,  and  thrust  under  the  eye  of  Editors,  it  is  seldom  We  find 
so  rare  an  embodiment  of  perspicu(  us  thought,  as  the  new  volume  '  Humanity  in  the  City.' 
Tlie  author  has  the  happy  faculty,  so  agreeable  to  Uie  intelligent  reader,  of  heaping  a  world 
of  meaning  into  few  words.  He  is,  in  fact,  eminently  suggestive.  His  ideas  stand  forth, 
clear  and  naked,  like  the  close  cut  features  of  the  marble." — Daily  Gazette,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
**  Mr.  Chapin  is  a  writer  of  great  ease  and  spirit,  as  \^ell  as  a  speaker  of  much  elegance 
and  ability.  This  little  work  is  well  adapted  to  the  times,  is  marked  with  numerous  evi- 
dences of  its  author's  originality  and  philanthropy." — Daily  Crescent,  New  Orleans. 

'*  All  have  united  in  saying  that '  Humanity  in  the  City*  Is  calculated  to  render  those  who 
read  the  work  wiser  and  better.  Having  received  edification  fVom  it  ourselves,  wo  sincerely 
hope  the  work  may  be  circulated  extensively  among  our  fellow  men." — Masonic  Register,  N.  V. 
''  The  style  of  thought  and  expression  is  full  of  brilliancy  and  point.  Mr.  Chapin  is  beyond 
ill  doubt  an  orator,  and  he  holds  his  reader  or  hearer  with  that  power  which  belongs  to 
genius." — Christian  Tirnes,  Chicago,  III, 

*'  In  no  respect  does  the  present  volume  do  injustice  to  tho  reputation  of  tho  author.    It 

is  worthy  of  tiie  sincere  ftnd  generous  mtnd  to  which  it  owes  it  birth.    Combining  freshness 

of  thought  with  ftnror  of  expression,  soundness  of  reasoning  with  rhetorical  vivacity,  and  an 

'--^ated  sentiment  of  devotion  with  rare  practical  sense,  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  literature, 

..ch  is  equally  prized  for  its  religious  and  its  secular  features,  and  which  at  once  edifies 

^  Christian  and  pleases  the  man  of  taste." — Daily  Tribune,  N,Y, 

'  It  is  an  attempt,  and  a  very  successfnl  one,  to  apply  the  highest  standard  of  Morality 

id  Religion  to  the  phases  of  every-day  life.    The  discourses  deal  wholly  with  the  ethical, 

not  at  all  with  the  doctrinal  department  of  Christianity,  and  are  exceedingly  warm  and 

nTig.^^j:::'PTofessor  Bush. 

'  Humanity  in  the  Citv,'  has  already  become  a  favorite  with  all  classes  of  people,  and 
Ters  of  every  degree;  it  is  so  eloquent,  so  true,  so  Christian  in  sentiment,  manly  in  tone, 
efi^tive  in  style,  that  such  a  result  is  but  natural." — Transcript,  Boston. 
rhere  are  many  very  beautiihl  passages,  and  appropriate  and  usefVil  sentiments  set  forth 
jA  ^tiges.^^^  Presbyterian  Herald^  Louisville,  Ky. 

VCWITT  ft  DAVENPORT,  160  ft  109  Katsau  Street. 


o  EACH  NUMBER  CONTAINS  FORTY-KICIIT  PAGKS.       '  ^ 


^H^  .^'.-^f^^^s.  »«"«^2f?5*^..  ""''SS^x 


..^^ 


IwMjnmRjynnrM.  n  w  gi  im  uin 


THE   FiaST   PREMIUM 

rOE  IBB 


Haa  Jast  been  awarded  by 
TKB  MBOHAinoS'  PAIR  OP  BOSTON 

7BAflrXLIH    IHBTITITTB  OF   PHIIA»BLPHlUVr 

Aiao,  AT  nn  "^ 

STATE   FAIR   AT  SYRACUSE, 

E7  OTEB  AI.Ii  COnVETITORS.  .^| 

%mAm  4M  t^vAms  »iav0s« 

fc  PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRID6B,  and  Coleimui»B  iBollan  Attachment. 

WARS  Booms,  WBW  rRBSSTONB  BLOCK;  ^ 

40ft  Waalaftii«to|i,  <If  ear  BoyUton,)  Street,  BOSTOlf . 

BERRY  A  eORDON,  Ageata,  No.  807  Broadway,  New-York,   J.  E.  GOULD,  164  Chetnnt  rtreet,  Philadelphia 

munn  furniture  ESTABllSeHIBNT  - 

IN  NEW-YORK. 

WM.  SIMPSON. 

89  BOTV^EHY,  NE^R  HESTER  ST., 

WHOIiBBALB  AMD  HBTAIL  MAinTFACTDBBR  OF  i 

tirEIIIB  BlSIWetl,  lAltBAIT, 

AND  OTHER  FURNITtrRB. 

Constantly  on  hand,  FINE  ROSEWPOD  PARtX>R  FCRNIttTRE,  frames  .of  the  latest  patteniB,  iMdx 
»mU  famish  in  any  style^  in  suits  fkom  $100  and  npsravdi^  eoysrad  with  plosh,  velvety  brocatelle,  moquete, 
r  any  other  materials  parties  may  reqmre.  

Also  a  general  assortment  of  SXJrERIOR  FURNITURB;  which  he  haa  made  under  his  own  snperinten- 
nee^  and  at  modi  Lowsa  prigkr  than  can  be  met  with  elsewherek  a>  be  buys  all  his  materiala  for  oasb,  and 
a|doTs  none  but  the  best  workmen. 

Ihose  about  Furnishing  are  respectfhily  invited  to  call  and  examine  HfB  STOCK,  before  purchaang 
ihnrher^^ 

89  Bowery,  noar  Bester  •traet^ 

(fhere  Coumtbt  MxaoHANTs  would  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  call  before  maldnfi;  their  eeleotiott. 
.H.B.— UPHOLSTERY  in  all  its  brandies  attended  to  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  done  m  the  latest  and 
best  style.  Private  dwefltngs,  public  buHdings,  churches,  hotels,  ships  and  steamboats  fitted  up  with  punctuality* 
ud  d^patch,  under  the  direction  of  L.  S.  Sohaifsi,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  practical  uphols' 
kererBinthe.dty. 


PARKED    «fr    BROWNE^     MANUFACTURERS, 

Nos.  20  and  22  pOMMERCB  8TREBT, 

Aug.  1  yr.)  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.  {Bitween  Bedford  md  BUwktr  ««.,  NaWTOEX. 

1 


BANK  iOCK.g 


-M 


>«s$ 


Safes,  Priions,  Stores, 
Ships,  Dwellings,  ^ 

&c. 
a'  grkat  vauikty  of 

BOLTS  &]>OaR  KNOBS, 

•ItVBll  «»LATEO» 
PORCELAIN,  MINERAU 
BRASS,  QUASSf  ike.        | 

ESPIGHEtttETTSi 

ir<i»  JDooia  ukI  CbciU,  mnil* 
to  order. 

8IL.VER  PUATINO. 


•-C3 


P^ 


.DAY.  i  WELL. 

.75*9  Flroa<4way, 


1^ 

It 


K 


CHover  or  TfaootliySi 


i 


l^arvester. 


NAPIHA  A.  WAONK,  iiif«nlor  Bid  iwrtwB 
WHEAT  HARTSBICS,  THRiSHER  a^CLKlAl 
caorer.TbaoUiy  and  Gnm  8«ed  H«T«rtn,ndth»aMB 
odiff  iiwiS«e«Hidftraiid  GaeHHr,Qftnteae|riU 
lUdilii*,  ifUdi  is  luited,  by  •  ehaoce  o(  ttapiKli,ttill 
UMkcrmkjMMlwiaitlie  all  of  onft  komnaM 
hidrvcAftom  8  to  12  acr«t  •  6aj,  mamint  f^fi 
bmkiiig,  aad  ttazeshlnff  the  beaOM  torn  Oe  italli,M 
ttnedme.    Warrwatad,  if  wrop^aywaaateL      J 

Wgliti  ftr  atitea  Md  Ooortle^fcc  idi  oa  5^ 
also  the  zisbt  to  maaidbctiire  tba  nme.  Amvm 
tbe  »b<rr«,187  ll«d4aoii  StwpS  K.  Y-v"**  ™«*r«*l 

^oS^Tlii  Wkaa*  flarrarter  la  alio  •«>■•«•  toiigj 
Oata,  a»d  aiaa.  ^'^ 


PURE    BBED 

SHORT-HORN  CATTlJ 

Ha^hc  a  larger  atock  than  "J ''™J^iE?15 


to4aionClaBaii|i 


A«U 


8ootti8tnib«»Si*« 


AgeBcy  f«  the  Pirehase  aii  Sale  •f  ImpN¥e4  Bneift  «f 

*        CATTLB,  SHBBP,  SWINE,  POULTEY,  &c., 

;    i7ict<^bif«lflkI)rt4om#idC^              '^^*^'^tSJJ!l!^**do.^^''**' 
AUl(ettanp«aUpaldwmbo|«HBpU7*ttai»4fltA..,Addxe8i,  


kWoiidngO»»' 


fiSb'M< 


A 


Feb.»4tC 


S»m4  Streety  mlb#ve  9t^  8<t'g*j^5^^-^ 


Jmpr<m«b  #ire  and  fiutglcr  f  wof  «<>» 


VoiM  r»pa«ltallr«all  tha  aOamion  of  (be 

..»T-T.^ — oofagalnit  tb*    ' 

BnopMafyabqc^ 


«te  vndaMliMd  voiM  r»pa«itallr«alltba  aUM 
pnbliototbe  aoore  vnaqoaUed  aafteuard,  proof 
deroaiiBg  etaBMOt  of  are,  aa  wea  aa  ttia  ^ofit  iw 

^oMoMbaaCi,  J<lwell6m  aadBMik  Dlrectorajwe  wonldol^ 
say,  •*f"i**'  ttMBh  and  Una  proofi,  and  you  inn  be  ooinnoeC 
...  -    -*'       -  "  —^ onoti — "^ 


^^saese** 


allottieni 


dailyr 
eUadC 


recdTlBg 


:iir6d.  _^ 

Ott.bi^&«ifla'dMtlm«  il»bi«stnSfbtftinwd«af,^|pU 

Oat  raaortb^  to  bvmbng  or  laic e  talk. 
Balow  ii  one  of  tbemaay  teaUmoniali  w  i 

Ircm  aU  part»«r  «bo  ««uMr»4pflit  1 

rtQBdfcHitcbooAo 

Pead  Btcoei  fio«ae,i 


IffetMrs.  J^cFi&land  A'OdJ 


Osna :— It  aflbrda  ua  pl»— »*■' -^  ^  ^g,,  ji^^-^ 
Proof  fi**«eP"«iS5£V®:fl3 


lod  diracUy  under 
ttremabiedtnietoits 


8«y  one  in  wani  <f  tW-ii^ 
npffwwalovaiianoaftf  UielreweOi"*]; 

POND* 


S.1W* 


.  _-  depot,  irbere  an  a|so<ttt«nt  of  all  kbids  and  flees  are 
OMtstiVkayo]^band,isat.  38 MAIDEN  LANE,   ^   „^ 
'      ^  doors  from  Naasan  St, K.Y.: 
DJTH.  McFARtAND  &  00. 

WAREHOUSES-  ,«,«^ 

•      AscBCn^Xendall,  Rlcbardson  Ik  Co.,  Bstb,  Ma.   fl«»y  Buftta^  Baa«<r,  «al  T.  MePrf»«' 


;»»» 


H.    H 


«r 


itHiF^iLiLiiiiLie  Lmmp  HME  SDYIS.  ' 


At»  is  a  new  article,  Jnst  presented  to  the  pablie,  Tbe  Biopttelon 
Wplmtf  ooOBsloB  to  use  the  tboiuAiid  anA  one  speelics  wtafeh  IgQfltBBl 
R  iiOmioiuiiess.   After  the  inTentlOD  of  the  prMent  Dye,  thqr  ror  a  1 


Bl'otaBriataiM  patan  upon  the  pabHc,  thej  are  ahle  tb'Jndff* 

jent  Dye.  thm  for  a  long  while,  oontent  to  sattiQr  their  own  oaitom«n,  made 

«r  \\  only  in  their'*own  bnsineta:  but  its  marits  beocMuIng  known,  they  were  abeolntely  eomj^ed  to  bring  It  befbre  the 


bare  made  the  hnman  hair  the  ftody  of  their  livee,^  tod 
otaBriatane  palm  upon  the  pabHc,  they  are  able  tbjr  '  *" 
long  while,  oontent  to  aalii^r  their  own  ooitomere,  i 


•    Beve  it  h«8  been  bat  a  sh^  time,  aret  ita  eneeei 
aKlB  hx9e  pcmittd  fai  by  every  mall/ lAfie  thYbrdere 


^Idy.    Its  meiita  may 


eneeeaa  has  Weci  unpaseedsnted.  AsQueUs  fnUhe  a 
for  the  iMle  itWhsTe  afanoat  lAoMed  dk^ 


.be  curtly  smnmed  up  as  follows :  It  Is  easily  applied,  and  can  be  used  by  all  without  dangn.  fml  direo- 

ipanylng  each  bottle.  It  does  not  color  the  hair  by  loorobingi  like  other  prepazations,  but  aets.upon  it  by  a  newly 
wersd  diamlcal  power.  BecentceMrchss  rti«r  that  t|i6*aii^ltlMia]aVt  and.in  «a  natjpral  sttte  possesses  all  the  poweti 
heprtsna.  To  restore  itfspiianstioMftae  Is  the  tbeoiy^f  thp^mr^Sfe.  ft  alio  glVes  the-flbves  their  soft  and  ^on^  textaze, 
protects  the  sacs  hi  wikieh  all  ef  them  terminate.  It  does  not  stain  the  skin,  and  is  the  only  eomppsnd  of  ihe'khid'UaaB 
»B  penrfeot  telianoe  eanbe  placed,  as  It  nerer  tUls  In  ^Tlzig  a  beautlAd  and  natural  black  or  biown  color  to  the  hair,  whl^MS 


yebro .  . 

Ibe  proprietors  are  mepared  to  ftnhiish  it  hi  large  or  smsM  quantttiel.  Price  •!  and  $1 5Q  per  bottle,  acooBding  to  sise.  JJtom^ 
nelion  to  Ihoee  who  DUy  to  sen  again.  -         , 

te  aoawer  to  the  numerous  taiquMes  from  erery  part  clt'  the  country,  Messrs.  P.  ^  Jl  would  saarthat  if<  there  be  no  agent  Who 
f  tteir  Dye  in  the  vicinity  where  the  party  wiahing^Tl  resides,  by  indoring  $1  a  bottle  will  be  forwarded.  Persons  sending  re- 
jsts  fiar  the  sgeney  of  it  jriU  please  state  plafaity  the  place  or  dismct  in  which  they  i-*-*^'- ^ "" 

April,  '54,  t£ 


I  to  dispose  of  it. 
IJEMOKBT  ffe  JiCByiERaJ,  ]Proj)rietorW      .  'r' 

No.  18  Oourtlandt  Stree^  luder  the  Western  Hotel,  K.T.  City. 


SiBlB^tfrnFfi  #A]tf  •Iliis' 


This  Tery  ttauable  Family  Remedy  for  the  cure  of  wonpds,  bruises,  cuts,  bums,  nd  other  dissasss  ef  an  imMnilinteiy  Mttdn, 
BOW  regarded  as  a  desideratum  in  medldncr-  For  inflsned  fyes  and  catarrhal  aflbcUons  this  application  will  be  found  to  Uia 
Oa,  safis  and  eiftctuar  remedy.  For  BleedlDg  Piles  tt^are  is  not  amOicatlon  4q  mUectoat  as  the,pak  <)iL'  Dlstfrbsea,  MtAfj,  mkr 
atiap  and  chilblains  are  speedOy  relieved  by  its  use.    i^or  sale  {bfSruggistsgehME^  and  bt%ePtop'riem        ''       .      tj^ 


prfl,  '54,  t£  " 


BAT  i,YA^  DITJSEV,  114  (Hiaiiibers  Streets  Hew-Yotk. 


of  VAN  l(bUs4^'S  JMPRdsrmA  WAHP#E  »>ei4oTe/  fro\  Ka  128  to  114  C 
^oprietdrs,  Dar  A  Ystii  Deusen,  in^te  their  friends  and  patrons  and  the  public  at 
«Q  «nd  proonre  tho  sboY.e  oelaorated  APtiele; 


The  Office 
T.,  vhere  the  Proprietdrs, 


Chambiu 
large,  to 


The  Wahpene,  as  is  weD  known  to  those  who  haTO  used  it,  Is  not  a  Dye,  gotten  up  to  color  the  hair  transienUy ;  but  a  .fliedl<«d 
leparatloii  which  penetrates  l^e  bulb  or  root  ofXht  hair,  protnotlog  a  healthy  action  throughout,  and  restoring  it  to  its  natural 
iQness  of  growth.  TestiauNdalB  of  its  efficacy,  in  numeroos  instances,  from  sources  of  the  highest  respectability,  may  be  s^en  st 
he  Olllce,  No.  114  Ohambers  Street  ^      ,.  ,     .  ; -  y ^ 

SUPER  PHOl^PHATE  OF  LIME, 


FROM  THE 


OF  BTAHAX  ISZiAND. 


'     U 


The  Sobseribet  begs  leave  to  ia&rm  the  Farmers  and  Gardeners  who  have  left  orders  for  the  aborc  JCanttre,  that  he  li^^lpiw 
inpared  to  dellTer  the  ssnw^  either  from  the  V^  orks  on  Staten  Islaild,  or  froqi  the  Depot  in  Ifew  York.  ,1.^ 

-    Other  persons  requiring  sapplles  of  this  well  known  and  yahiable  fortiUser,  are  requested  to  make  application  eady,  as  thr 
umaad  for  this  seaaofa  wiH  be  ngge.  « 

AliFRCB  r,  KEKKP,  No.  62  Beaver  iltreet,  New-York. 

MANHATTAN   LIFE  INSXTBANCE   COMFANT,      ) 


CASat    ^tAPITAH, 


BEPOSITED  WITH  THE  OOMPTftOLLBR  OrTHE'STATl 

,F0&  THB  9£CUR;rrT  OF  ALL  POLICY  HOLPEUS,  ex- 

dunre  of  a  large  and  ilapidly  augmenting  Prelum  Ftmd. 

-9«rsens  Tamrlng  with  this  Company,  will  be  entitled  to  theh- 

m^  laSa  ihsrt  ^thsi  flrtt '<Mtead  diyUmd.   Th^  nttea.  snd 

piliicipUs  adopted  hare  stood  the  test  of  experience,  and  must 

ct^fote,  beyond  oontingenqr,  the  object  for  wnich  Life  Insniance 


is  effocted,— immediate  and  permanent  aid  to  th^  Widow  and 
Orp^n.,       f.'   ,'.;.'      '  •     *  > 

C.  T.  WiKPLK,  Secrer«y.  .  K.  D.  Moroah, -«<;«««ry^ 

ABlAii  Do  Bois,  'M.D.,'  MtetScal  J&wmm«',,attendi  at  thS; 
office  daily,  ftomS  to  8  o'clock  PJl.  '^'   '        ''         i 

Prospectuses  to  be  had  at  the  office  giatls.  May,4t. 


BILAKE'5PATEI^TjFI3EPRMi[PAIIIl 


--••#»«^ 


rkb  P«t«nt  taM  Jost  t>MBdwld6dlBtlM  United  Bttjtm  Govt  to  be  food  and  Talld. 
In  ooMoqWM*  oflhit  dooWon  tinvwiaf  tto-wHv^  Mmh  late  » lMB>d»,  I  itoU  ▼oty  wloriiny  wdo»< 
CHI  BOiiiilhfltnTO  •  largo  qvantltj  modi  oh«ftper,  pioportioiMliy,  Umb  ft  ■nou  All  IniHnfen  wfll  bo  fisMeiM. 


'■mmM  TASLIS  OF  HSW  CONSTRyCTie 

.^^ 

WALUNfi  ft  IKMB8,  No.  2S2  ViiA  kitam, 

9lr^  nvw  wtmftetvriqy  and  Mtor  for  aide  a  aairaitl^'fai  tli«  Minlturo  Itoe,  cOmlbNog  Qm  datk,  table  aad M.*! 
VBig''«¥or%MbM  Oflkred  to  tbo  pnblle, being,  wban  eloMd  -ap,  a  Ikowf  oentro  ta2>l6,  and  wben  Ofponed, a oumMW 

S.   R.   PARffHURST'S 


Ibaaobatribdt, 

BIfJIJIXirO  MAOHXNSM 


HB0Mllm  atti>  (Eotton  Slantt&utErrrf, 

iblid  btt  toieafad  ftefetiN  ior  ttatnAielarmg  ttipertor  Bxir- 
"  '  likovB  cdDT  fiaeoDd  Bfaiken.    IB  addiCioD 


«n  wbfteii*  monaftctonn  who  prafor  the  v^b^  '7*'"'^  ^'J     '^  ^***^  J^nmef  IT, 


no  nbaeribor  la  alTtag  ^  p«omI  rttarttalode^ 
DVfiKtwo  of  thjwe  MaefainaiK  jAIb||,Iw  4m«<»**^ 

*1lL  Ml  Tight  Ibr  bBtdiat4h«ie»d*w***'* 
oertbw. 
Orderf  a44{«afMl  to  Hatm  *  Bai»mL»,  Jh.  • '•^ 
«imb-«lth  proBiplafttffitfcn- 


Tu  B«ba8riben  o*r  Ibr  Mia  •«  Jagnr^o  Improrad  WtmA  1     tkb  oOo^^  ^tll'balbHraiPdad  to  i^^ 

ATKm&  SELF-RAKING  REAPER.   ^^^ 

A£\  OF  tiMao  BaflhlBOi  MrowAd  tb«|i»t^amBtftigtatf  *pft|ftb1b  ^In  re^Mr  vrorfci  qgrtSj'SlS  ■*" 
^iU  €rgratii,arbo«i,inthdlAoae«dfbfBaygoodfaeee8l,1ii     pa^ble  Ist 'DOoembor  nort,  ^^"S^SSJ^m' 
■taedUbmit  Btotaa and  Canada.  aitraneo.- Warronled  to  U  »g^^%*^SSS^^ 

Beliidhig  TWO  at  the  Crpttal  Falaet,  (sI1y«r  and  bronze 
nedala,)  wara  awaidad  It  at  the  aatoau  ^>OMa»,  I  ofk' 
boOdiv  onlj  SM.  wUehafobaingcaaldlTorOvScm  XdbeiV 
KaU,  Roehoittr,  N.  T.,  will  alao  birild  a  Ibir. 


to  have  me  macbineo  wfOelT  aoattereo.    ,  ■,  i^tff^ 


'Ptabto 


ortbcMP''" 


i\P'  '  — *f"  tr..'  '■! 


wj  ■w^vf^vr  ivnDHeK)  ■■rmg  ooeB  ramy  ^s^ns  w 
■Id  ipiili'M^  i9  •flteoplodgad- 1^  ^^mm^  w^Bpr^^^ 
TaBtagtoTrefKSio;  At^TaSne  ^lioa  pa#t^  aST^wii 
U  aqval  quantity,  III  flrat  a»«ti  aie  eqnf,  if.  not  amrvioL  « 
as  HOit  oioH«  to  tboao  ol  Oaana,  wMt  ibay  laat  Am  ' 


•M  forealbdktbb8e«4aadAgriiwj2-|V 


Adapted  to  Any  aitiuttloii ;   unlimitAd  in  pow«ri  torttih  in  Action;  pvnuottt Jn^^^j^it^ 
W  ii  e<«^a»t  they  are  rapicUy  »n|)e»edi5K  eU  othen.  .  CaU  A»dl  be  ^^^^^tJjh 
<Am  and  yAreTipnie  of  UinoK  Pow»r  CoMPiinr  o^  U.  8 ,  JIa  M  BroadwAy ;  reBO»td"!*r         W* 
pireaent  stand.  ' 


>    TMOmS,  PARENTS,  AND  STUDENTS, 

.     Iw  tfft  istk  0f  Mv^tmi  SuAm). 

Jnrt  PiiU^if^4  by  rViflpN  4t  PHINIfET,  Now-Tork: 
wix.zjBOir*8  ovTzxNsa  or  history t 


Mted  by  naaeroM  GwMrt^Mcal  tnd  HlsloHc«lNj»tflB  arid  Mapt,  oM  ambnelng  Atfeient  and  Modem  History.    By  MAEciin 
dBOH,  anther  oP^  Amerloan  Hiitory,"  "  Hiatoir  of  the  United  ^imkmf*  Ivd.    MmmI  Bdklom  !M0  p«na,  9m  '  91r  tfr. 

~  tlon  contains  an  addlUonal  part,  tIs:  "  OnUinas  of  (ha  Philoaophj  of  Histoir/'SSO  pages,  8to.    Prfee  fS. 
lia  or  HiiTOKY  hM  tean  Tm  Unff  iApreBaia4(tt.  end  lib^^ 
Ds  or  «Mis«teT«)Men  wpoiA  Vp^ol&or  or  puMdMia  In  any  dmartBent  In  its  procfuctl 


Vix.i.iion'8  OuTuiiia  orgiTORY  hM  «»ean  rmr  Una  iAnrepanttQn.  «nd  li  beltor^l  to  ba  Bnpertfkr  to-^ny  wark  on  general 

wj  extant.    Mo  pilDs  or  eAe|is«teT«  )Men  apaNd  Vp^ol&or  or  pnMdMie  In  any  department  in  its  procfactiOD.    This  im- 

At  and  comprehensive  wodc  mnst  add  to  the  already  high  ^  aelutowledged  jepnMfton  of  the  antshor  of  ihe  moat  aocnrata 

Mnralv  Hlatoriea  of  this  cooMr  ^ar  nnblirired  in  the  sameiooinpasa,  for  the  libiacy  of  icboolioom. 

^  Thin  work  la  based  on  ihe  best  anthoritleii    It  contains  a  sacdnct  anfLcleariy-tramd  omfellne  of  all  the  principal  eTcnu  in 

Wjy  and  Is  fltted  alike  to  introdnce  the  joong  student  to  a  more  tborcrogh  ooone,  and  to  reOvah  the  memory  of  the  weD-iead 

■nt." — Zwn*s  Herald,.  .  ^.  ,      •  v. 

*  The  aoUior  is  weU  known  through  soTeral  snccessrol  books  of.  history  far.  schools,  whteh  ha?a  possessed  mooh  merit    Tb^ 

Mgettad  earvfUly-pTCpated  Tolnme,  illustrated  by  valuable  notes  and  aeenrata  mapa.    It  la  a  Tare  Ail],  well  written  and  oooh 

tattilTe  oempendWrn  of  the  History  of  the  World,  and  well  deserw  the  atlantko  of  aa,interaatadin  school  pubUcalloM.'*^* 

IMS  JLiltu, 

**  A  Tery  oaefU  and  compendlons  book,  having  the  merit  of  ooneisaness,  clear  anrangeoMnt,  and  good  style.    It  is  flnslj 

triM  with  mapa,  9tt.*^k.  Y.  Evangtlist, 

•but  by  men  and  womon^  who  ava  not  in  geasialtwell 


**  A  very  valuanle  work,  and  worthy  to  be  read  not  only  In  schooU 

eAJop  in  history.    Wa  mean  to  atndy  it  on»elve8."~lViaiprt  and  VhiveriaUit  ifagazine, 

^  We  baToeacaailnerf  the  vahime  with  some  feare^  and  fia<llt  nhusua  


■  _ . ^  A  uhusuaJly  accurate,  and  admirable  adapted  to  the  use  of  sohooliL 

WUtoon  baa  not  adopted  the  easy  method  of  copying  flrom  BolUn  and  alher  pravioos  oomiiflera,  bat  has  prepared  his  waric 
^  ^^  ^**?- y ?^^?r^^  ^y  writtlngs  of  ThirlweU,  Grote,  Niebi^hr,  Arnold  and  other  historiana  of  the  highest  reputation.**— 

r  ,  .   wrjxisoM'a  bxsvomicjll  scrims, 

8?^iSi.^Srr;,tS2?^S?^^  ''  eta..  A.,^  History,  School  EdiUom 

Cl^ARK'S  BX8T0RX   Of  ZBQtJLlBfJ}. 

A  oondae  fflatory  of  l!;ngland  firom  the  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Viotoiia.  Writlen  oh  a  new  plaiv 
hjpavtienlar  reference  to  Chronology  and  Facts.  By  W.  Olakv,  Jh«  JUtted  with  additions  and  qaestlona,  by  Prof<  J.  a 
wtkTf  ot  Frlnceton  College.    W  ptges.  75  eantu 

'*<TbSa  Is  a  verv  e^^mprehenstve  manual  of  Xnglish  History.  Aa  a  dass-book  hi  ov  aehoela  it  wiU  be  invaluable."— Horj/^ird 
flM  Times, 

It  la  also  atronglT  recommended  by  Edward  Cooper,  Esq.,  lata  Ed.  of  N,  Y,  Diet,  School  Journal ;  by  Prof.  Hart,  Principal  of 
BadelphU  RtgEh  School,  and  other  eminent  teachers. 

PJtRZiST'S    UNIVMRfiAL   BISTORY. 

On  Ihe  baali  of  Geography,  7M  pages,    tnustrated  by  Mtcj^B  and  numerous  engxavhiga.    Designed  fbr  youth  In  (hmiliesan^ 

Peter  Pariey  is  the  man  to  make  things  interesting  to  children.    In  this  school-book  he  has  tsken  all  the  Important  lhcts» 


*0iy»  and  eoadabsedsfld  arranged  them  ao  aa  to  render  It  easy  and  deU/^tfhl  fbr  the  child  to  store  the  f^ts  up  In  its  mind.:c 
AMLCsUeiit  #eba«I-hsak,  and  fflla  a  place  which  is  ooeupHed  b^  no  other  work.— Court^r  and  Joumaly  Albany. 

COM8TOCK*8  NATXIRAL   HI8T0RY j 

sin  Zoology ;  diwlgned  for  the  uae  of  Institutions  of  licaniBg,  and  for  the  general  reader.   Hlustrsted  by  mere 


aagmvings.    Ay  JTL.  Comstook,  U,l>,    %^ 

▲s  to  eneiMton  nd  iUwtiMltni^  Ihia  work  wV  be  Ibund  excellent.  Much  of  the  matter  is  ariginal.  and  la  the  result  ef  lo^ 
mDiarity  imhtha  selaaoa,  as  -if^ell  as  an  taitlmale knowledge  ef  muy  American  species.  Tntemtin^fMts  have  been  gathered 
Bnthewo(k»of$t»M:  A«lMMn,Wlllaon,Jardte^Macgillivray,J(CM  ^       . 

•«  Another  of  tS»li%her^i«sr  of  School  Books,  and  ft"^  a«MMHrone,  compiled  wAh  neat  care  by  a  lover  of  the  animal 
rsatkm.   T.be  Ubrasy  ol  ao  yganf  person  can  be  eonj^prtntitfiilV'^lll^  vt  If^-i^eir-  Yhrk  Tknn, 

OLIVER    OL]Q»A.M. 

Just  PubUshed, 

O^I>BAnrB   AmU8XN0  AJTD   tN8TRUOTlVt^   R^^DSR. 

A  choiee  oourse  of  reading,  original  and  seleeted^tn  verse  and  prose;  wherein  with  humor  end  mirth  are  made  the  meanaoC 
wakenfaic  interest.  »qstainhig  attention,  and  so  imparting  instruction.  IWstgusd  to  ia  naed  eKher  slon«r  ovta  ahiiaittsnt  wlh 
dftTeafi^gbooka  In  the  higher  cUases  in  dchoolsand  Academies,  and  for  domestic  entertainment.  By  Ouvsa  Olosjui, anther 
f  the  «  Humorous  Spesiker,**  ftCL  'TbeenU. 

^  This  riader  meets  a  want  *  *  Bveiy  page  is  sure  to  Hx  the  attention  of  the  most  lisUeas.  It  Is  only  In  sohools  wb«r« 
idsr  b  mafaitstaied,  that  it  to-  safe  to  use  such  merry  text  books,  bat  there  they  sre  invalnaUe.**— iV.  7.  Daffy  Times. 

(^Admirably  adapted  to  Sohoola  and  Academlsa.  The  selecticoa  ate  in  good  t^ste  add  abound  with  lessons  of  kno^l«ige  and 
plrtns.   The  work  Is  much  n<:eded.^CJkris(iaa  CAroatcIe, 

^IVIBON  k  PHnnffiT  have  also  Just  issued  aoothflr  edlticnQl  '<  OLDHAM'S  JIPMOEOUS  Sf  £AKEft»"  betaig  a  dwlea  ' 
^J&g  hi  paweaU  verse,  <M|^aiirsstf?rJyeattiBl^  — ' — ' 


loDsctioB  of  smaM  lieM  hi  pave  aM  verse,  o^gliBl  ahfaeH^^ 

fcr  ihe  use  of  Schools,  Literary  Societies,  Debating  auba,  Social  Girolea,  and  Domestic  Entertainments.    $1 . 

.    BmMmeilded  by  the  X  y.  Oiservsr,  Amie  Jbiofio?  4e. 

Shifle  copies  of  the  above  or  any  of  our  boOks  sre  sent^repsM,  on  reeeipc  of  advef  tiflbd  price ;  and  at  hdlf-priee  to  TnacnsW 
It  eiwifaMiWcB,  wNh  tiewtoaaehi  «laasea.    A  NEW  DB§CEIPnVE  OATALOOmi  of  100  pagesfl«nt  pret^ald  en  appeattotf 

J.  C.  IVISOir,  Avlrarn;  TOnVT  k  ABVOR,  Uttem;  Mkd  hf  Bwlweli^w  gwntfaily. 


#U«U»Mftt»S  OF  THE    "AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL   SERIES,' 


VnOll  ASXlCIUVtJtRAJt  WABEHOOBE  AXJ>  SIED  STQU 

RALPS  &   CO., 
9S  FVM^TOjr  «TMUIET,  .TWw-lVrft, 


OAribr  lale  s  laxge  and  sctoct  MMrtoieiit  of  Agriflultiml  and 
Hoittcaliiiral  Implementa,  oonalatliig  of  Plows  tad  Caiimft, 
Oora  SbeUen,  Straw  Cntton,  Hone  Powen,  Thnahva  m. 
Sapwaton,  FannlBf  Milla,  Gidi  -  - 
GfaiB  MUla  Svgar  linU,^Root 
BiMtttn,  Ox  Tokaa  and 
FoKka,  Spades,  Bhovels,  Carta, 


asfODS,  Wba^lbairows,  4ml 


Oora  SbeUers,  Straw  Cnttms,  Hone  Powen,  Thraahsn 

lsi  GtOn  Giadlaa,  Sejrtbes  and  Snafbs, 

""    '  SaoMg*  Catten  ana 


iMj.      FertilifleBB  —  PflraTteD   Gnut,  _  . 
Uail^BOiie  Doat,  Poudxatte,  Chareial  IXast,  PMB,te 

Mewing  Ifaehlne;  9AlVIKIi>s  Bij,  SCnirnlSilQi 
ten.   AcantafksrtbtmeofWm.Hovv'iPMiarvMr 
▲  d«aipUva  oaUlogiM  wfll  be  sent  so  sHiHiJIietyidl 
Oct.'S,ly.  : 


MARBLEIZED   IRON    MANTELSr 

COLUMNS,  TABLE  TOPS,  Ac.,  &c 


OoBtinns  to  present  to  the  pubHe  the  Isigsst  and  beat  assort- 
msnt  of  HarUeized  Iron  mannfaotuies.  For  tieliness  and  deli- 
eacy  of  ooicwiDg,  correctness  of  linKatlon,  and  beauty  of  flnlab 
their  articles  are  unsurpassed  bj  any  othen  that  hare  yet 
beenoffsred.  They  have  Ae  teatineny  of  nainevoiia  Arehttects, 
- ■  •      ••  -.ntheawaid 


„  nllders,  and  othen  aa  to  their  Talne,  and  In  addition 

of  •  O^V9  nmAIi  by  the  Amerieaa  Imtltnte,  vut  the 

hklMSt  prise   IIIB1»A1<  aft  the  Fair  of  the  lfelropoU^n 

Meohanlcs'  Institute,  held  at  WaaUagUm. 

^Ihis  material  Is  In  many  reqieels  superior  to  marble,  whilst  it 


Is  aeenrate 


to 


IB  aocun^v  ->  iw  representation.  It  sosksins  a  U^«J<^ 
and  U  therefore  BB<»e  beantiftil.  In  a^^U^  ^^  i^^aiMA 
the  action  of  adds  or  oils,  and  having  an  boa  »>*■ 
UkeHy  to  be  taUux^d  or  bwten  fa  tnm«ortstiqa.  BaHg* 
othen  are  Inrlted  to  examine  the  steok  of  tUs  Omm^^ 
their  conceqwodence  la  solicited.  ^^*u.b— ia«i 

An  oommunicatSona  maybe  addresied  totbeljjsjj" 
Oenenl  Agent,  JOBM  KUBTON,  oor.  BadmmdttiliM 
New-ToEk. 


0A,« 


SEVENTH  ANNXTAL  EXHIBITIQH  of  the  KABYLAIVD  JSmm 


FOR  THE  PEOMOnON  OP  THE  MECHAjnC  AET6L 
givea  earaest  of  the  4esfre  of  the 


The  SoTenth  Annual  Exhibition  ol  the  MaiyUad  Institute  will 
take  place  on  jhe  18th  of  September  next,  at  the  spadoos  Hall 
Qfthelhatimte. 

If echanles,  Manulhehuen,  ArtMa,  InTentom  and  olhcn  fn 
t|ie  State  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  the  oountiy  at  lame,  are 
rsapectftilly  iniited  to  evsil  themaelTea  of  the  opportunity  thus 
•Horded  to  display  their  taste  and  akill  In  the  eolieotion  about 
to  be  made. 

9 The  MarylSiid  Institute  is  now  established  upon  a  footing 
which  enables  the  Managen  to  hoM  out  stronger  attractSoas 
tlMHS,  perhaps,  any  simuar  Institution  In  this  Oountry.  The 
osntrsl  position  of  the  City  of  Balthnore  and  its  contlffulty  to 


the  Seat  of  Government,  ensure  the  most  extended  facilities  for 
an  Exhibition  of  the  works  of  Art  and  Mechanical  aklU  which 
iBay  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Institute;  and  the  great  care 
keretcfore  taken  "In  the  appointment  of  suitable  and  impartial 
lodges,  to  esublish  the  ^rade  in  which  each  contributor  Is 
antltled  to  stand,  and  to  prononneeupon  theOsrtlAoates  of  merit 


iOftW&l&f«* 


of  complsfait  in  Oila  most  deUeate  department  of  tMrtob» 
Sepurpose  of  the  Managen  will  be  to  »*•  *25 
laff  Ejddbitfon  one  of  the  most  •ttractfw  tfnt l-JJJ 
taken  place  in  this  country,  their  efitnOdm^J^ 
In  aU  Its  appointments,  and  is  admlrsMr  ^IS^im 
known,  to  fiTaeenmnc^aafeionand  d^l^f  JaSRJti  • 
and  interest,  of  wbatererdass  or  ^^S^SfrSk 
trusted  to  them  by  those  engaged  in  ■«Af»"lC^ 
The  Bosid  of  lEumgea  -nmstljjarlto  tbe  ^J^ 
ttott  of  the  Meobanies  and  Indnstnal  ^^mmmv^^ 
Country  in  contributing  to  the  Importsnt  oHfees  wv 

An'y  infonnation  in  refoienee  to  i^g"^  JSirfai-i 
promptly  given  by  addressing;  po*  pM»  »*^^' 
Institute,  Mr.  John  a.  Selby..  Tfi08.6WASS, 

Chalimsa  fceeadwQ'""?!' 


GUNS,  PISTOLS,  AXTD 

ALFRED 
160  JFvr,TOjr 

t  Cm  DooB  Wjbbt  of  BeoadiTat, 

NEW 


OUTLBBT- 

YORK. 


r  BoLS  Agent  for  KUDO'S  PATENT  PBIMXBS  AND  CAR- 
ntlBGES  for  Patbmt  Nkidli  Guvs. 

ImpoKtar  nd  Dtakrineiiiii,  PiatoU,  Md  Bite. 
Is  cbnstabtly  receiTing  from  manuiheturcn  a  foil  assortment 
of  the  aboTe  articlea,  together  with  Wostenholm's  and  other 


\s^ 


maken  of  Bowii 

Fowder  Flasks, 

and  English  Percussion  Caps, 

' — r 


le.  Camp,  Sportsmen's  ai 
Shot  Poucheik  and  Belts; 
suasion  Caps,  (Dtom  all  the 


and  Pocket   Knires; 

French,  American 

oelebrated  makers;) 


«aldwin's  and  %%  PMe«t  Cft  W»**fid?S5p'«fl* 
ments,  Fishing  liile,  Jcc;  Oolt'kPsi«t«»*'"^ 
brated PIstolT:  French Varior nstoU.»Bi^^  ^jffM 
Aient  tor  ^*Por«b's'»  Pstent  ^J^^SSfcTtS*^* 
Blfles,andfor  nnkinds  offlporttogAmmnsw^ 

oiferiPg  at  f  eiy  low  prices. "  ♦!«„  dres  »  *•  ^t! 

or  Prompt  sod  particular  sitention  gt^»  *"    j),c;j. 
orows. 


The  aboTO  Outs  represent  three  sizes  Pi,te«t  Exfansiom  Bits, 'when  taken  poUscllT«*7  *"■  ' 


^^msdetoi 


iBd«h»* 


Center  Bits,  which  wlU  bore  any  required  diameter  fhm  finch  to  «i  inches- 
This  set  of  Kxpsnslon  Blta  will  perform  all  that  81  Ordwaby  Brrs  of  1-16  inch  «ix« ' 

numerous  sises  between,  saving  half  the  expense.  ^  ^  ^  _  t  „  n»«.ir  let. 

All  Artists  in  Wood  who  have  so  f^uenCy  derfred  n  Bit t>etween  the  slses  of  any  in  ^d'^"    ^  ,^ 

value  at  dght,  and  all  psrsans  «ataig  tt(B  wiU  find  them  the  great  derideratom.  .   ^  CitTi  *^ 

~      -^  ''-  *^      ^„^  Bixa  can  ^qbtataied  at  the  principal  Hardware  St««  »  ^ 


,irfll«ir*** 


The  above  Pavcbt  BxrAHsmM 

'atent^io,  O.  L.  Baumbs,  at  Us  Hi 
oar  Town,  Oonnty,  aad  State  Bi^ta  Ibr 


Patent^je,  O.  L.  Baumbs,  at  his  Manuflicloiy,  ST  BamtrOey  Street,  N.  F. 
—  -  ^     "  ""  "^^  "    sale,  '    ' 


Apply  to 


licis 


f^^^ 


''  mm  k  WILSON  HANUFAWDRING  COMPANY'S 

.     SEWING  MACHINE, 

wl^tr  FACT  UREI>   AT    WATERTOWN,    CONN. 

OFHCE,  265  BROADWAY^  NEW-TORE. 
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These  Machines  haye  been  In  successful  operation,  in  .the  liands  of  manufacturers  and  fanulies 
^tbe  posi  two  years,  and  in  ev^ry-case  haye  giren  universal  satis&ctioi).  The  Proprietors  are  now 
{^ared  to  offer  them  to  the  public,  with  that  -increased  confidence  in  their  merits  which  the  united 
itaonj  of  their  numerous  custc^ners  has  strengthened  and  confirmed. 

These  Machines  are  entirely  different  fh>m  any  other,  the  principles  on  which  they  are  made 
Dg  ^xehukely  our  own. 

Among,  the  advantages  of  this  Machine  over  any  others  are  the  Mowing: — 

1.  The  8iiiq>liQity  of  its  construction,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  kept  in  the  most  perfect 
ler. 

2.  The  perfect  manner  with  which  the  operator  is  enabled  fo  stitch  and  sew  the  various  kinds  of 
rk,  from  the  finest  linen  to  the  coarsest  cloths. 

8.  It  particiAarfy  excels  in  the  rapfility  with  which  work  can  be  executed;  in  that  respect  it 
anaequaL 

4.  Th^  little  j^wer  required  to  propel  them,  enabling  even  those  of  the  most  delicate  eonsUtutioat 
use  them  without  injury  to  their  health. 

.  We  are  now.  manufMturing  a  larger  sized  Machine,  more.particularly  adapted  to  the  sewing  of 
ther,  oinyas  bags,  and  the  heavier  kinds  of  cloths.  .  •     '^ 

,   An  axNDJpjiQn  fif  om.  Machines  w/espectfully  solicited  a^  our  Office,  266  Broadway. 

F«l>.lj. 


M.    LUC. A. 9     &    .Q.O., 

csoDcpwoRs  TO  M.  0.  |ricyu>]4b 

MANiiFAomis  (ff  mm  Mnfm 

WAESBOOHB,  M  TBXM6VT  SltaBKT^  BOEAOS; 

WJ^re  a»j  U  CMiad  a  great  T«ri(B^  of  Iiwtippaits  aC  Wf"^(VfV^?|!^^^ 


TliMe  Oi^Mii  Am  ^arefaUy  and  snlisUii^any  iiu4«  «4d  tiniad  in  tt' 
good  in  the  remote  m  in  the  common  keys. 

Ererir  Inetmment  ib  WMranted  to  be  nnsurpuaed  in  €[nality  and  dnrabili^ 
k6t»  and  for  purity,  beauty,  and  strength  of  tone  are  beli^yad  to  be  unequalled. 


by  any  inUiei 


A  riM  All  wAm  tevM  rn  *» 


FOR  SALE.— A  Farm  with  extensive  Wrt^r;  Power  Pnvil^e,  tojelto  uA 

Aeree  of  land,  located  about  two  and  a  half  mflee  fr  om  id^MUe,  In  Ulster  Co.,  4hi  the  u<«^ 
and  Hudion  Otmal.  About  one-third  of  th«  land  &  in  aTi^h  m^  of  enltivattoa ;  ox  ^'^'^^^^ 
acoommodate  nine  families;  a  etore,  with' 4^eds  adjoihul|r;  b*nL  *n<^  dieda^  *^*f''^1r'!i'jSl 
failing  stream  of  water,  with  falls  sufficient  to  erect  te^mml  •Hcr-shot  water  wheels  sH  of  wip» 
Tenient  to  the  dwelling  and  the  road  leading  to  the  eanal. 

For  tether  parUoulars  enquire  of  S.  OUTTKR,  No.  986  Ni»th  Street^  New-York:  6.SA51WI 
MUl  Street)  PolieeiMie,  or  of  the  Proprietor  on  the  premieda  %MnA  if  flUWfl 

To  Pork  and  Beef  i#P,  Private  FamifeMili 

IMPROVED  SAUSASE  OR  PIE  MEAT  OyTTEj^  m  ^ 


IWt  esUtosted  MatkiM  Is  wairsatedt  wi«a  proper  «am  sad 
oso.  to  eot  or  mlnoe  4  lbs.  of  fine  meat  per  miRvte ;  or  MO  ibe. 
Mr  nov,— not  Uable  to  get  oat  of  repur,  and  efielly  operated 
vj  a  email  boy.  The  elmplieity  of  eonetruetion  and  toe  ease 
wteh  which  every  part  eabject  to  wear  may  be  replaoed,  aenre 
to  reeommend  thta  as  the  eheapeet  and  most  pernet  machine 
ever  InTented.  Being  made  entirely  of  Iron,  (with  one  or  two 
I  It 


more  dnraMe  then  thoee  naoally  made 
of  wood,  and  much  easier  kept  aweet  and  dean,  and  no  warp- 
lB|  or  awelllqf  when  neeeaaanly  nabd,  aa  ta  the  eaae  with  othem 

N.  B.~Oae  great  objeetion  to  Meal  Onttera  la  that  the  kntrea 
are  atatioaaryi  la  onr  maahine  the  o^eotloB  la  obviated,  aa 
the  kniTea  ean  be  taken  out,  cleaned  and  pat  back  in  a  minute. 
Aa  aiaehlae  la  renlaied  far  catting  aae  or  ooarae  aieait  by 
potting  hi  more  or  leaa  kniyea. 

It  la  warranted  to  eat  Sanaage  or  Pie  Aleai  equal  to  any  ma^ 
chlae  In  the  ooontry,  both  aa  regarda  qoaniiiy  and  quality.  Ai-    1 
af^  warranted  to  cat  fire  Umea  the  amoant,  and  of  a  better  qoall>    I 

Apt.,  SmoB  P.  B.  DIDI^^R  &  BRO. 


tytbaa«ny.««ttari 

dnraMe,  reoalrinf  ieea  power  I 

*^5ri£^i:ii«;te  A^eultaral^SLf^ 

tam  hi  the  yearft'lBn,  186^  <  , 
like  Oatt^riag  «W«iatot  ftomJ_^ 
all  occastona  oroompetltlfla,  atoraa  i 

i»mre  Merchanto  and  oth««^  J?"!!L  i!.iii— 
OB  aala<  eiviag  te  its  nfnf^^^^ 
tothetrade.    Tljeartfcslafa  hwimlto^slj^^^ 
farmer  and  priTi&n  family.  ^^^Zl^^SdtbvnA" 
aeaaoo,  abont  5000  Cuttera,  for  wW»  *  "^ 
aale  aikLSetaU* 
,  Ko.  97  N.  Pae*  Street,  I 


tr'.si"**'^ 


3gltiiiiora' 


M  E  X J^JU^VhjO^^  ^^ 

A  permanent  manure  that  ^wUl  not  eraporate  in  the  atmosphere,  bum  the  oroj^  *  -^ 

arOne  ton  of  thia  PHOSPHATIC  GtT ANO,  is  equal  to  three  tons  of  Peruvian  or  sijrg 
aSto on  ezhanated lan<fe,  In  yielding  WTieat,  Corn,  Rye,  Oats,  or  othei* Oraibs,vlovtf,tifw 

Priee  at  Retail,  per  Tm  a/  «0Q0  Ib^  %tO. 
"  "     for  5  Ihm  "8a  . 

Baalea.BnppUed  at  wholesale  from  cargoes  now  arriying,  on  liberal  tenm   Fn^  paxveoiMf^ 
to  the  subaenoer. 
Syery  paO^igtge  is  branded  with  the  name  of  the  Sole  Agent  and  is  guaraoteed. 


Aug.  7.    t« 


Apptr  to  H.  H.  FHTATT,  8ol»  Acoiit,  160  UMit  m^t^  *^ 


.T»*«^ 


mpUPI^ppi  ppi. 


TBI  Inventor,  after  thoroashly  tesUng  this  engine  pump,  foe  the  part  tw* 
jetts,)  feels  eonfldent  that  It  b  not  equalled  bv  any  thing  now  In  market,  in 
ij of  sailing opfteobig imter : tlie.|iioUon felkg loianL  thf  stceamiitibA- 
,wlth£tpefl|l\>fanAimTeaaaL   Thefcti|Bn#.  to W^faUng7v£r 
»le,an¥abnotSriUgetoist  of  order.  ^ 

Tbeee  pumps  are  well  calealated  for  all  the  pnrpoaei  ibr  whieh  pvmpf  or  hj- 
dfanta  iiwf.be  wed,  vlSn  Faetotiet,  fthMiAjiiim^  IhimerleB, ,  Bzeweriei,  Db- 
tlUerles,  RaUroade,  Water  Stations,  Hotelik  Mines,  Garden  Sngfaics,  kjo. 

Among  the  many  testimonials  gtren  of  this  pnmp,  Is  a  gold  me< 
at  the  last  great  Fair  of  the  American  Institnta 

No.  1  Is  a  hoxuh  or  wifllpamp  and  domestic  fin  Snglne.  sinI  wiU  rais^firom 
do  to  30  gallons  per  minine.  ,      . 

No.  8  wUl  raise  100  gallons  at  120  rerolntions. 

No.  S|    «        200        «       lao        ** 

Ko.S      «       300        •«       lito        « 

The  q[«8nilty  raised  can  be  doubled,  by  donbUng  the<  reTehidons.  These 
xpaohlnee  are  manuftetured  and  sold  by  the  snbs^rlbers  ^Btockporttlf.J^ 
also  In  thto  dt>-,  48  Courtland  street,  (eomer  of  Greenwloh,;  by  1. 0.  CASY* 

CAXX  k  BRAnrXBD. 

Sept.l8-ly. 


ENAHSL^D   FURNITURE. 

Hotel  and  leuiis«  Bonse  Keepers  iriU  And  this  the 
and  bestjplaee  to  get  thto  style  ofPwmUure  as  we  mai 
nothing  bat  the  Bnamded.  ^ 

4Pid«ii  from  a  di«a«oapiQDpt)f  attended  te^  and  |o^  #»!• 
«9)ypMked.         '      y        '^    '  ^    .         •..   - 

.  ,      19*  A*  WAKWICK* 

No.  08  WBITB   STREBT, 
Dee,  ly.  TVf#  #ww|  Witt^firomdmajf,  if.  F- 


the  attpiMon  of  those  about Haratohlng 
»  •tegaiit  and  Ihahionaaestyle  of  Ckambtr  FurnUttre, 
Dfllc,  mannlhetnied  ikom  the  beet  of  materlab  iild  by 
LMMRtau^Mgl  faafip^  Y«rkm«ir  ^Mtor  hto  ovn  su- 

«oaB«isiing  of  Bnrean  with  Glass,  Waabrstand>  Tahl% 
i»  and  4  Qsne  seat  Chairs,  are  pl^redu  Was«S|£ 
■Kble  tops  ss  low  ss  $45  the  suit  and  upwards,  vith  the 
i  Of  CkMuM^  Pitoemffig 

M  to  Style  and  onlsh.    Every  arnoie  warranted. 


choapost 
ralhoraiie 


PORTRAITS. 

MbMKlber,  Arom  a  kmg  and  steady  praetioe  In  the  art  oA  as  wen  as  by  her  suoeess  fai^  portraying  upon  cauTas  |he 

51   J\*  V '         •     ' 

I^FB.ZiilKBNBSS  OR  POI^T^AIT  OF  THil  8ITTBR, 

Nis  warranted  in  Inviting  tiioee  who  are  wanting  for  themselves  or  tbsic  fidends,  a  weU-flnished  and  lasting  Hksnsss,  to  e^ll 
Rooma,  191  BLsaoxaa  Stebbt,  where  flsieiliiitna  «f  Axfv  ^^  vail»as#tyies»  may  be  seen.    Terms  Reasonable. 

]  193  llleccbttr  8cr«6t,  If  •  T. 

ffiirt.  ilf ElfltIS,  Alt  MAWIKt. 


RAXlBT^  Agent  .ear  the  pnMaiing 


sAreatBritriBi 


and  sale  of  Pa*anl  Rightsfor  thto 
MBOHANIOAL  DRAWUNffi. 
exeeoied  in  Ib  ktaids  of  PeispeeiiTe>  wfth  dtopateh  siad  at 


i'fcyonEow,No  j^  opposite  Oity  Hall. 

r<"4  ;. ■ ^ 


MayW-tf. 


EW  AfW  YALUAfiLE  flV^iC  BOOKS, 

ftfller's  Method  for  the  Piano-Forte,— Beviaed  by  Julius  Knorr, — Translated 
n  the  German,  by  G.  A.  Schmitt. 

Itais  from  nvoiaraBe  teashen^  and-|he  opinion  of  the  press,  mnsieal,  religious  and  seeular,  testify  to  the emrior  merits  of 
poit.  The  text  is  in  BngUsh  and  Qefman,  and  thealreany  large  sales  of  the  Method  ere  aondnsire  evideno^  of  iu  popularity 
'  n.   Frioe,  complete,  ft  00 :  in  two  parts,  each  part,  $S  00. 
GUIDE  FOR  TBACHXR8.    Priee,  60  Oents. 

rrRUOVML    Presemteg  in  a  eedes  of  two  hundmd  poiirvlar  studies  a  eomplele  and  progremftto 
tie  asMonaud  ReedT«rtnmiett«,  together  ultkiB  staloaspUMsttotf  if  the  heal  Soi^B^fiftis,. 
^  fco.,atc.   PrlceoBAY.ilOO.  .      ■  ^ 

^MliBY'S  METHOD  TOR  THB  VTOLINCELLO.    Price,  |f  00. 

nt  #l?BiBlM3bELBCTRm  0!Pt^uTE  AND  VlOLIirMITSir.—THlr VIOLIN  ftiDlB  EAST.— TfflrrLt 
IT.  Prteeoreaeb,500nts. 


.tTTE  If  ADS 


Ur  ^  the  abttf  «  esn  be  mm  by  matt. 


ribliibed  by  Qliypr  IMImii,  116  WMliinfloii  Street,  Boeton: 


r 


Woodward  &  brow 

'>  at7  WABUlVQTQWf  STREET,  BOSTON. 

WOODWARD  *  BROWN  wm  awarded  Ui«  Viebt  PkBiiiorM  for  their  Pfaooa  aft  th*  last  Gtm  EztaHfim 
m  Boatonbr  the  MaaudiQaetts  Cluritabto  Meehaniot*  Aaodatton.    TlMir  coapetitara  beiav  tbe  i 


AflMriea,  iaoladiaf  Che  laU  Mr.  Joiaa  Plokari^,  Pr«tidaot  of  tba  abore  AnodatioB*  to  whom  was  aaapted  ihtmm 
ManW.  a.  alio  raodrad  tha  Femt  pBaatsii  at  the  Wor«wterCoimtj  VaCr,  bald  In  itke  €ity  of  WacwMrf  om  tl< 
ttiiuiiioantaatiUT]»roTliwthagraatia|MrH>ritTQf  tMrPlano-ibit^    Abdiaaddiliaai  to  tlita,  th^tefaraMfridia 


acnon,  ar  tba  pvchaae  mona^  reftuded, 

(k^  Saeoad-haMl  Piaaoa  takan  In  exohaafe.  .  ^_ 

▲oBBTa.— Baflbrd  lb  Brothor,  300  Broadway,  N.  T. :  John  fl.  Maftor,  Flttabiiiij^  Pa. ;  Colbore  It  FMi  « 

JMMa  Taxvia,  Daytoo,  O. ;  WiUaid  BloweU  it  WUlard,  bMUaDuoUa,  lad.;  T.  L  Ilab^.  Alfaaar.  N.  Y.;  J.  f-t^J 

lU. :  L.  a  Rost,  Bvliagton,  Vt ;  E.  8.  Maaoa,  Woroastar, Maaa. ;  Da&fortfap:^OB,FktnFidenee,  R.  L ;  FoatecaadNK.Ii 

""  BRICCS  1^  YICKERE, 

MANUFACTUaERS  OF 

FlalBy  Qmaxnental  &  Enamded  Ohamber 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 
'  JVO.  6  SMUvam  Street,  memr  Cmmmir  a^VtMNFtrfc 

te  olbriiig,  fhr  tbepatronaca  of  tba  pnbUo,  goodi  of  oat  own  make,  we  AM  eonfldaat  of  thai  ancoeiB  v^t^^^^l! 
and  an  honaaty  of  porpoae,  that  oflnra  only  good  and  warrantable  artidea,  always  meritB,  aimpiy  •^^^^Sm 
pnrahaaatocaUaadJndfefbrthainaalTca.  .      ■  »       -v  ^/n^ 

Wot.,  63,  lyr. N.B.    Dealers  anppUad  on  Uberal  tarma,  aad  oixlera  promptly  attended  to. 

PREPARED    SUPER    PHOSPHATE    OFLtM 
BY  THE  UNIOir  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  L  L 
HOTT  A  €0^  A«ENT8, 
Vo.  !•«  Water  Strael^  MtofnlV  tte  U.S.  HaM«  ^^'^!^^u\ 

A  JTbetiuzib  of  the  moat  M>ptoTed  quatttTt  prodndnff  aU  the  iaunediata  afltet  of  the  beat  P^f'^^IIV^Sli'-'*^ 
vaAthge  of  being  much  more  UsUng  In  the  aoU.    Thoroughly  tested,  and  found  to  more  than  realise  ^*S^^^^dvm. 
wbo  haTe  already  cried  it.   The  best  eridence  of  thia  ia  the  largely  increased  demand  this  season  orai^  ^rtS. 
bags  of  160  lbs. ;  barrels  250  Iba.  each.  Buyers  willpleaae  bepartlcolar  to  obaenre  our  brand  open  eecaM|or  wj- 

Alw>  for  sale,  American  and  foreign  FMd  and  Garden  Seeda   JBngUsh  Bi^  Grsaa,  Foul  Meadow  <?<**>  "^"S,j 
yilte  Clover,  Osage  Orange.  Ac 


No.  er  PINE   STREET,  Wew-¥ork,    ^- 

FOK  THE  8ALB  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  _    ■   sUTTTTltl 


KAOBlirZST'fi  TOOLS,  LBAnpOR  nLTnil^tftO.i  BROXSRS  ZV  Dn-wo^»^* 
AlTD  OILS.    ALSO,  nCPOBTBRS  SitD  DBALBRS  TM  SVBBT  VAXOTX  ^ 

^igtimea. MANUFACTURERS^    ARTICLES 

'^'^  C^      gT     8HEFFIEL  dV 

URBANA.   OHIO.  ^„  „ 

^       ©®[R5aiiJ5ilO©©Q@[?fl    Ih^U^^ 

FOR  THR 

•Sale  of  Mechanical  and  Agricultural 

IN  THE  WESTERN  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  STATffi.      ,^^ 

As  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Mississippi  ^^^^L^  iniH'^^ 
'  •   ^  ^'^S?^  rttidanoe  of  Mztoen  yeamia  tiii*  Wwrttoi  8rAi!BB,.(fc  very  extended  iwr»J»"^^ 
grodpal  Western  Cities,  with  the  aasistapoe  of  Tr»v»uho  Asann,  wifi  <3tfBP  <»  B"**^  '^ 
Patentees  miasiua  ladlities  through  this  Ageney, 


c=r 


I 


g 


Q  EORQ  E,  W  A  L  K  ER, 

^1      .      A     N.Oi      7r  ,    W.St  I  T  E      S  T  ^l  E  ¥  T, 
NEAR     BROADWAY,   N.   T. 

.PATENT      Ml  BROR      MANTELS, 

ter0on*0  {patent  CoxteBponding  0l)ip  bcntilotorif;, 


Deo.  If. 


POND'S   IMPROVED    COOKING   RANGE, 


1808. 


EAT  CENTRAL  THROU&H  LINE  TO  THE  WEST  I 

li  ISr^    CARRYING    THE    GREAT    WESTERN     MAIL.  ^ 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD, 
From  Baltimore  to  Wheeling^^  throngrlt  in  1 8  liours  f 


I  all  tflnipltttod,  aid  Boad  in  fine  ordir. 
tS  KXPBBSS  MAIIi  TRAIN  leavei  Baltimore  at?  P.  H.  daUy,  on  arrival  of  the  9  A. M.  Trafn  from  I9^ 
and'proeecdB  direeUj  throngb,— or  Pauengeit  learing  New  York  at  5  80  P.  IL,  and  Baltimore  at  8  A.  M.,  may  lodge  te 
Wland,  and  proceed  thence  In  the  ipoming  to  Wheeling  y  where  they  arrive  at  1  P.  M, 
^agt  checked  trough  0  Wh€eUngfP.nA,no  c^AHf  b>V  Transfer  of  Fanengert  or  Baggage. 
*  PaasengeiB  wUl  not  fkil  to  obwrte  that  this  is  thx  cheapbbt.  aa  well  as  one  of  the  moat  pleasant  routes  to  the  West. 
^  FARE   BY  TJHRptraH   TICKET, 

Bt  RTVEB  fkom  Whbblimo,  with  thb  ni»HT  to  lie  oysr  on  the  route. 


fVom  New  York  to  CinelnBatl 

Philadelphia  to       do.    - 

Baltimore  to  do.    - 

Washington  to       do.    - 

ag^addltioDBl  charge  on  board  of  the  Boats  (tut  Meals^^ 


$18  6a-To  LonisTUla,       •       -       -    914  50 

11  OO^To  do.    -       -       -       -       19  00 

10  00— To  do.    -       -       -       -       11  00 

^1  OO— To         <<io.    -       -       •       •       12  00 

I  State  Rooms  of  only  fS  to  Otndmiati— f  3  to  LoolsviMe. 


BY  XdiND  BOUTB  FROM  WHBBLnra,  Ike. 
K)  ftMnN«wYorktoOol«mhiii,  ■<       -       •*  U$15  fl»-4y>  Gtaulnnati;      -       -       •     $18  iS  ,\ 

Philadelphk  to    do.        •       -       •       13  30~To       ■   do.  -       -       •       -       16  30 
•Baltimoreto        do.        -       -       -      JIS  30— To  do.  -       -       -       -       15  00 

Washington  to    do.       •       •_     -     J8  00— To  do.  -       -       -       -       16  OQ 

I THBOVOH  TICKETS  and  general  information  apply  at  the  foUowing  places: 

tiw  YoEXi^to  J.  \.  siiBlOanUcMr.  Fork  Fiace  emd  Broadway,  opf9ti»e  th^  Park  and  one  hlqfdc  f«m  the  Aftor  HouMt, 
^mLADBLVBU,  tolfv.  BLA6KW15LL,  Library  8t.,ot  to  thvTiOHXT  Sellbb  at  Bait.  B.  R. Station^ praad HFrime  Sts, 
lALTiiioaii  to  J.  T.  ENGLAND,  ai  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Station. 
TVAlHnietoH,  to  T.  H.  PARSONS,  Agent  at  RaUroad  Station. 


o7/  • 


4  16  A.M. 
9A.M, 

3  30  P  M. 
7  P.M. 

4  16  A.M. 
Da      .             6  10  1».  M. 


^  liBAtB  BiLTlHOIB  at 

Do.  do.  - 

Do.  do.  - 

Do.  do.  • 

Oil  Sunday  at 


Lbavb  Wabhinoton,  fbr  BalUBt 

6  A.M. 

Do.             do.             •  do. 

8  A.M. 

Do.          ,do.                do.      - 
Do.             do.                do.      - 

•       8|  P.  M. 
•  P.M. 

On  Sunday  at 

6  A.M. 

Do. 

6  P.M. 

i  TiiBT  tad  lovKTB  Trains  from  Baltimore,  and  the  Sbcomd  and  Foubtr  Trains  from  WashingtoS)  wlU  ]>e  BjipieM 
Mail  Trains— stopping  only  at  Washington  Junction  and  Annapolis.  *; 


LONG    ISLAND    RAILROAD. 

SUICMBR  itflRANGElMiKN^T. 
On' and  after  Saturday,  July  1st,  18S4^  Trains  will  start  as  foDowt- 


TRAINS  OOW6  CAST. 

I«ftTe  BrooUya  at  10  A.  M.  fiir  Giwaport. 

^  ««  19M.for8y<MNt. 

««  «*    S.4ft  P.  IC  fbr  Taphnk. 

•«    U5P.M.for8yoMec. 
«•  "    6.00  for  HempatMi. 

^     *        "   7  JO  P.  M.  for  JaoMlea. 
OB8a|nrd^th«S.4»P.IC.TniB  will  m  to  Omnport,  Mi 
IMT«  OnanpHt  at  4J0  A.  M.  Uwdaj.    Oa  WwlMad^i  and 
Satoidayi  tte  f  .30  P.  M.  ft>r  BfookljB. 
MJaaalea  trite  will  ran  (o  Farmiiifdala.  and  laava  FvmlAg- 
dala  (mThnzidaari  and  Moiidajaati.SS  A.  M.  fbr  Brookljii. 
Fnifitt TntelMTea  Brooklym at 7 A. IL ibr GrMoport. 


br  Biooftsv 
P.M.ferh||| 
rBrookbi>  ^ 
8.46i.ll,«l! 


TRAiBB  Gonra  WEtr.* 

LeM«  Oreaauort  ai  10  A.  M.  fbr  Biwkl^ 
<«     TaplMiikatS.OIA.M.ArBrooUyi. 

•«     Farmlnfdal0«t7,aOA.IC.forBioiifti 

«     8To«etat7A.M.aBd4^P.M.ferl 

^      BamiMteMlaft6JOA.lLlbrBrook)ji. 

«"     Jaaialnat5.40.r^8,i    —      ' 

6.23  P.  BC  Iter  Bf«6U7>.  „  ^^ 

Freight  tiala  wUl  laaTa  GtMBport  at  7  AM  kl 

On  flamprtMd  1n«bi*,  <sanwiU<MBaeC«ttSt 

tralH,  euepi  tlio  me  at  4LI5  P.  IL  mm  BiMkl^^, 

Tha  Taphank  irala  wOl  maka  no  ftepafft^' 

goi]«  altliar  waor,  and  tha  Syoaaat Ma  later 

and  oat  at  4.15  P.  IL,  will  aoc  aup  batwsea 

aiatea,  axeept  at  Hampatead  braaak. 

WtK.  B.  If OBRIA  FmU 


.  RewTork  and  iTew  Bam  tailroad 

SUMHBR   ARRANGBMENT— 1854.    OOMMENCINa  MAI  U^  laH 


TRAIUS  4^M  MEIIr  YOWL' 
Pnr  N«v  Hwaog-AcwuodatiaB    AiT  and  11  30  A.  M. 
jfijl^fcttd  i  II  P,  H.    Tha  4  P.  H.  trrfa.if  .Wpfiaa  to 

Kspraaa-^AlSA.IC^S«id4P4M.    Tlia  8  A.  M.  ti^  acopa 
atBtaasAitfaadBrldmort;  iha  3  P.  M.  at  Stamlbrd,  Norwalk 
ai^  Bridfipoit ;  thai  P. «.  « Buoited. 
.J?'  ^^^^f^  >^  Norwalk-SMoial.AooomiBodatiaB 
TraiB»-At845A.]Llt6  30P.lf.  fbrS!rw6lk,  fc  ISOP.Jf. 


For  ConnecUdiU  Rirar,  YamuMii  yt4''^^rVi  aad  M ^ 

1 11111181    At  8  A.  M.    Dina  at  Sprlnaflald. 

For  Aooonmodatton  ftaliii  ortbaKovr  Htfta.  Bartfosd  aad 
SpriafSaldRailroada— At  1130  A. U.  Its  P.  M. 

For  Canal  R.  B^«nAi  8  A.  If .  art  11 80  A.  IL 

For  Now  HaTea  and  Kow  London  Railroad— Ezpran  at  8 
A.  M.  to  Now  London,  Norwioli,  StoBlngtoB  and  ProrWiDaa, 
tad  3  P.M.  to  Mow  London  amy.  ^^ 


8  45A.M.,andBspreoiat7lOP.M.  I 

Fmni  Haw  H«i«D^AMOipmadUloie-At{  a^»><J 
A.ll.and4J0P.lf.  ^^  .^  ;«>.«p1  1 

talaifoliin  ifadTfrt*«iiBtattheS«mB«'; 
HotaK 

JAS.  H.  H6rt,?ip«tato^  I 
TteaFrti'u«mi8apt.*iib««i,*rCMiSW»i»'  ' 
Airt  Bnpt.%  O^it,  SlaSon  Bban,  N«w  Hii» 


NEW    YORK    AND     E  R  I  E     R  A  I  L  R  OA  D. 

PASSENQER  TRAINS  LEAVE  PIER  FOOT  OF  DUAHE-ST..  AS  FOLLOWS! 

Wu  Paaa«f«,  at  4  P.  Ji  «»  Oflr»-»'  ^ 


Traina  laava  Pior  foot  *f  Bnana  St.,  aa  followi»  lia: 

Bnflblo  Xzpraaa.  at  6  A.  M.  for  Bnfldo  dizeol,  withonC  change 

ofbaoafo  or 

DonErtlz 
MaUat815A.lLtor 


at7  A.M9  forDonkirlL 

DanUrfc  and  BaSUi,aBd  Intarmadlala 


Wav  Bzpraaa  at  IS  45  P.  M.  for  Danibk. 
BMkland,  PaaMBgor,  at  8  P.  M.  (ftom  IbMof 


▼la  Plarmont,  fbr  Snflbni  and  Intermediata  afeaHontf. 


ibata-at.i) 


NlghtrExpraai.at  5  P.  M.  for  Dm***  "^  "^^ 
iBlffyantTiaiBat  6PklL         _^.   maF  U,     j 
SfflJMDAY  OQ^  paa  JRiqiwtf  J&ttibiHlwl 


REGULAR  UrOITED  STATES  MAfL  UNE 

Pimman  by  thia  lui«  loave  pier  No.  18.  Noi«h  Bivac»  foot  of  Oonitlnlt  itreat.  arary  day  At  »o  ow^  ' 
eaptod.)  «  *  __.-.«iilfti*r< 

Steitner  CONNBCTICT;t,  Captain  J.  W.  WUUama,  will  loaro  Naw-Yorkorary  TaiidaiiWf^SISnlW 
Statfnar  W0ROE8T£R,  Captain  Willia*  WDooi,  wUl  laare  New-Toik  aranr  Monday,  WacfatfMir  •» 
Piiaoagna  by  tbia  lioa  anlTe  in  tima  to  Hvotkaaariy  traina  oa*  ct  Bpaton.  . 
~  — —  flalyht  taatn  laaraa  Allya'a  Point  fbr  Soaton  immediataly  fn  4ha  anlnl  of  tin 
%^ 9fi  Uia lowwt ratal  far  Naa-London, Horwiob.  Wiuiaiantte.  StaSbrAT — 
1, Lkwtanoo, Haahna, Concord, Bailowi  FaUa and  o^plaoai In  ITortbeniFti 


i'^m 


Paaiai^iaci 

Vltobburg,  Lowall, __      _ 

*    latthalowaoirataa.     '  '      '  .  -  •        J'-nnm^'^^i 

ForAutharioftMrmattonlnqnlreor  F.  B.  MARTIN,  at  the  oOee  oa  Plar  18,  North  Rirar.  «»t «  »*"*"        ^ 
No  fMght  raoaivad  aftit  4{  o'akMk  P.  M. 


iatit  t0  SlftJanicH,  iktrnfadurrrs  atib  |nijrntors» 


r^AliJ^ECTUS  OF  THE^SNTinC  AMEltlCAM. 


i 


IkUJiB!.JBj:itSH   P ft  12 SI'S 

S^XOOi  Voliime  of  the  SCIEimriC  AMEETCAH  commeiices  Sept,  leth,  1651 

m  «xtanilv«lF  «irciilat«d  Umh  «oy  other  pubUcatkm  in  the  wodd,  deroted  to  ABT,  SCIXNCE  AND  MSOHAHICH; 
■dited  hj  imctioal  m«a,  it  ranks  high  w  a  toaDd  and  able  Joornal.    It  la  proAiMly  enib«Ulahed  with  beaaUAd  m- 

MACHINERY,  NEW  INVENTIONS,  DESIGNS,  &C. 

fk  W09fklflmlL  o(  aU  Patent  daimh  whith  i^  mf  ivporUnt  to  thofe  intareated  in  Patents,  it  embraoea  able  artielea  mptt 

MtiamiWmmiiimmmwmmm 

A8  A  USEFUL  FAMILY  JOURNAL, 

aperior  in  ihe  tPoited  States,  as  ita  Praotloal  Beeeipts  alone  are  worth  much  more  than  the  anbsai'iptton  priee.    laeh 
mMbm  orer  foor  hundred  pagea,  aereral  hundred  engraringa  and  a  foil  index  of  all  the  anttfecta,  thus  making  it  a 

mWk/fc  Ammiem^hm  heatt,  from  ita  e4m<rtMaamt,  an  eansit  aid  imfltnohing  advooale  of  aU  nae^  imptoTemeota. 

•  ana  sohemea  of  a  doobtftii  charactei  aae  weety  and  fearleeatj  expoeed,  m  it  ia  the  intention  of  ita  Publiahera  to  make  it 
\f  leUahie  fai  all  mattera  withhi  ita  legitimate  aphere. 

» ilght-a  of  Inrentora,  and  |be  inttnafi>ef  MecMMioa  and  Manitftetarera  are  earetaUf  and  praetioalW  diaenaaed. 

•  Pnbttahera  oMr  the  following  Cash  Prism  for  the  largest  Uat  of  anbscHbers  seqt  in  bj  the  1st  of  Janoaiy,  1865. 

SlOO   ^yiLL  BE   GIVEN   FOR  THE   LABOEST   LIST, 

f/TTor'theSd,  $35  for  the  8th, 

ft$  for  the  3d,  .  30  for  the  Mh, 

95  for  the  4th,  25  for  the  10th, 

50  for  the  5th,  90  for  the  11th, 

4frforthe«th,  15forthel8th, 

40forthe7th,  •  lOforthelSth, 

and  $5  for  the  14th. 
»*.        . 

Im  Cash  will  be  paid  to  the  order  of' each  auooeesfol  competitor ;  and  the  name,  reaidenee  and  number  of  Subeeribers  sent 
:WiUbejpoblia!iedlnthe8cleBtiiLeAnM»ieaD,aoaitoaToldmistakeaL  < 

iftserlptfoDs  can  be  sent  at  anj  time  sad  from  any  peat  town.    A  register  will  be  kept  of  the  number  as  reoetred,  duly 
iio  l^jierson  aendhig  tbem. 

'   lonpmuat  l^tfken  at^fl^t.  vmexed  tsmt:— Ooa  dpU»r  apd  forty  cants,  being  the  kma^  price  at  wblah  any 

1.    the  eisliA|stacc6Bipei9ltheordsr  is  all  oases, 
idid  Prizes  irrworthy  of  esmest  oompetfUon,  and  we  trust  they  may  elicit  attention. 

v: 

One  copy,  for  oifo  year, |2  00 

One  oopy,  for  six  months,      .........  i  OO 

fire  emies,  for  six  montjbs 4  00      * 

Ten  ooptos,  for  six  mdnllis, 8  00 

Ten  aopMS,  for  twelve  me4ths^   -                            15  00 

fifteen  eopies,  for  tweire  montlis,   •          -                                                    •         •  83  00 

Twenty  copies,  for  twietreinonthe, 98  00 

Sovthera  and  Western  Money  taken  at  par  for  Subscriptions,  or  Post-olBce  stampa  taken  at  their  ftill  raTue. 

AU  lettere  ahouki  be  addreaaed  (poat*pakl)  to 

MUNN  A  COL, 

Xtta  FULTON  8TRSJST,  N.   T. 

'  NOTEr-MiiiEi.  MUNN  A  Ce.  are  sxTiapivBLT  eamg«i  in  PBocuniiie  patbhts  for  nbw  iNviKTtONa,  and  will  A»viai 
i^M,  iritbsit  than,  in  rtC^rd  t#  Ibe  novdiy  of  thtirlapreTamenu. 


IHON 


ITos.  3U  ft  313 

OpfKitfte  die  ASMrtWik  I 
SALES  ROOM, 

Vo.  ISa  OBAVISM 

FiTe  doors  EMt  of  Bnrf«f 


of  which  tti«T  wfii  wiMTtni  to  inriiBn  In  iitrmifUu  domMllty,  bmlypr  deilsn.  Mid  <*MI>««^^«J-,rt,A.rt 
Boom  In  their  Une.    Orden  (torn  every  section  of  the  United  SUtes  thMMWly  zecelTed,  •nd  execmed  witt  J*  ■ 

44  Birr  &  1. AVg»gy  ttg  c*^  *'^ 


116 

BLEEOSER  ST. 

New-York, 


Poorfroif 
Woosterfbt 


F.  s.  nemiiTT's 


TliU  if  fbe  best  Range  in  use  far  baking  and  boiling,  and  it  works  with  half  the  M  ^^^J^ 
•dranlage  is  gained  by  passing  the  draft  direct  from  the  fire  to  the  bottom  of  the  <>^£^T^b 
chamber  on  the  syphon  principle  between  the  fire  and  the  oven,  which  so  "P°^***!?f,  ^ITdsi 
all  sides  alike.  This  Range  is  heavier  than  any  other  of  its  sice,  of  extra  material,  and  sola  ^^^ 
flksturer.  116  Bixmoker  Strkw,  N.  Y.  r.  a  *-n 

^Octia.lyeer. ^ ^ _ 

ixit\t^,  letoelrg  rnla  i/rl>  P 

IMPORTANT    /TO     PUR  C  HAS  BBS    ON    BEOlB^i 

The  great  objection  to  buying  no  this  great  and  splendid  t^<>«''^^^®*^i?ft5rtiistt5'^ 
higher  than  hi  other  localities  in  the  city,  although  the  goods  are  known  to  be  of  the  w»  "^ 

WILLMARTH  8c  BENTON 

UaTe  OTercome  this  obstacle  at  their  new  and  splendid  store,  348  BiM>'^'^?25  nnctfi         .^ 
«rtenMTe  a  stock  of  Watches  and  Jewe'lry  as  can  be  found  m  the  city,  at  nwn^^f'l^ijSS  tf^jjjj 
This  store  bei^g  a  branch  of  their  extensive  manufacturing  business  already  ^'^T^ip  wsb*' 
lufacture,  enables  them  to  compete  suocessftilly  with  any  locsuty. 


what  they  do  not  maoufacture, 
goods  to  be  as  recoamiended. 


el««^ 


Please  call  and  elamlne,  especially  our  Diamond  Stock  and  Fine  Watcht,  before  f  _ 

Wnill AETH  ft  BEHIOI,  3*8  Br«^**^' 
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HEBiLI  OF  rimNSIIF!! 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  BAD  WRITERS ! ! 
For  Toung  Men  Ooing  into  Business  \ ! 

You  can  now  obtain,  for  th«  first  tioM  in  tha  worlds  a  praotioal  Handwritin^t  adapted  to  bnitn^M  «■ 
correspondence,  with  a»  muck  ttrtaifUf  a»  a  ekild  Itemt  to  toalk  ;  and  toithoutf  nearlj  at  well  as  with,  the  aid  of  a 
master ! ! 

MACLAORirS  CURRENTE  CALAHO 

(Rapid  Pbn)  System  puts  this  nicbssary  Art  in  the  power  of  all, 

W^ll'HOXJT    MIST-A^KEin 

Bjr  a  Series  of  MANUAL  GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES,  entirely  new  in  their  design,  it  takes  the  chain  off  the 
hand,  arm  and  fin^rs,  makes  the  hand  perf^tly  at  home  on  paper,  and  combines  the  element  of  Rapiditt  with 
Bkautt  of  ExECUTioir.    It  begins 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  ART  OF  WRITING! 

as  has  nerer  before  taken  place,  and  will  qualify  thousands  of  yonng  men  for  good  positions  as  bookkeepers. 
ntants,  and  copyists,  who  nave  failed  to  levn  to  write  well  nnder  every  other  system.  It  is  equally  adapted 
ching  a  rapid  and  elegant  ladies'  hand. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION  SERIES  OF  BOOKS. 

Tlie  Esiieiitial  Course  of  tbis  Series  consists  of 

haclavbin's  system  of  habttal  othn astic  ezebcises. 

In  five  Numbers,  accompanied  by  a  Book  of  Instruction,  six  books  in  all,  together  with  six  of  the  Mao  Laurin 
Fens  and  a  holder,  put  up  in  one  package,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  mail,  with  the  postage 
paid,  at  One  Dollar. 

The  larger  Course  is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  augmented  by  the  Series  of  Six  Round  and  Fine-hand  Copy 
Books  and  a  Blank  Exercise  Ruled  Book,  for  additional  practice,  making  thirteen  books  in  all,  with  Pens  and 
Instruction  Book,  at  Two  Dollars. 

The  book,  containing  a  full  Exposition  of  the  System,  with  Directions,  will  be  sent  separate  to  any  one 

ordering  it  and  including  a  postage  stamp  and  tweWe  and  a  half  cents.    This  will  give  a  full  knowledge  of  tba 

immense  advantage  of  the  System  over  all  others,  and  enable  the  buyer  to  proceed  understandingly,  if  not 

Iready  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  plan  ;  which  is,  tHb  art  of  writino  rapidly  from  ths  first,  and  at  tiu 

iMR  time  wrll— an  art  never  before  tauffht  either  in  the  schools  or  fry  toriting  masters. 

ExTRA.~l.  Primary  Book  of  Big  Exercises  for  hand  and  arm,  introductory  to  the  Course,  adapted  to  children 
rom  four  years  old  upward,  and  useful  to  all.    18}  cents. 

3.  Book  of  Mammoth  Capital  Letters,  for  extra  Gymnastic  Exercise  during  the  whole  oonrse.    18|  cents. 
\...  t^o  books  also  indispensable  in  schools. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 

Publisher,  71  Chanri)ers  Street,  N.  T. 


Such  I 
accountants, 
to  teaching  i 


CASH    MUSIC     AND    PIANO     STORE 

OP 

I  HORACE  WATERS, 

Ito.    333   8&OADWAY,    WH^-TOXK. 

Opposition  to  Monopoly! — Music  at  Greatly  Reduced  Rates. 

k'otwithatanding  iht  combinatvm  of  music  dealert  Lo  keep  up  the  prices  of  non-coprright  muaic,  against  the  is- 
trrciU  of  naditx  compoKn.  and  tlieir  refusal  to  extend  to  Mr.  Waters  the  courtesies  of  the  trade,  he  ia  makiit;  im- 
w^ens*  sales — having  abundant  evidence,  that  he  has  public  countenance  and  support,  in  hifl  opposition  to  the  Gsxai 
Monopoly,  and  in  his  effort*  to  aid  Natitk  Talknt,  and  to  adopt  the  Katioxal  Ccerkxct.  Hia  stock  of  Amfrimn 
and  F^uropcan  music  is  immenNe,  and  the  catalogue  of  his  own  publications  is  one  of  tho  largest  as»d  ted  tdeeM'm 
«ie  United  SUtes.    lie  has  aUo  made  a 

Great  Redietlra  ti  ttt  Prif«8  •f  PUbm,  HeltdefM  ui  Muical  lAftruicats 

•f  all  kinds.  Superior  Toned  0  1-2  octare  pianos  for  $175.  $2'00  and  $225,  interior  of  aa  good  qwsUtg^  and  iostra- 
ments  as  strong  aud  as  durabU  as  those  which  cost  $500.  Pianos  of  orcry  varieiy  of  style  and  price  up  to  $1,000, 
eemprising  those  of  ten  different  manufactories  :  among  them  the  celebrated 

MODERN  IMPROVED  HORACE  ^WATERS'  PXA270S, 

and  the 

FIRHT   PlililMiVll  i£OL.lAI«  PIANOS  OF  T.  G1L.BKRT   A  C0.1S  MAlLfU 

(ownei  s  of  the  i*/.Han  patont)  Seoi^vd  haxd  Piaxo«  at  great  bargains.  Price*  from  $40  to  $150.  Mklodeo.xs  from 
nvK  dilfereut  manufactories,  mclndinj?  the  uxU  known  S.  D.  k  H.  W.  SMITH'S  Mi'lfvieons,  (tunetl  the  oqu&l  im- 
pvrament)  the  IjmI  makr  in  the  I'nitcl  Mtiion.  Prices  $45,  $'}0,  $75,  $100.  $115.  $125,  $135,  ami  $1*0-  SMITH'S 
I>OUia,E  U.KSK  MKLODKONS,  $200.  F.aih  Piin/iawl  Mclodef>n  guaranteed.  The  best  tt-rma  to  the  trade,  schi^jii. 
kc. :  12  1  2  i>vr  ceut.  dincount  to  cler^ryiufii  and  churches.  All  orders  promptly  attended  to.  Music  sent  toslj 
parts  of  the  country,  post-paid,  at  tho  reduced  rates.  General  and  select  catalogues  and  Bchedule  oC  prices  at 
I'iauos  forwarded  to  any  addres.H  free  of  charge. 

TealliuonlaU  of  the  Horace  DITaters*   Pianos. 

N>w.York,  U«e«wb«r  1  J,  1844.      ||       ffatl.inf  st  tb«  8ta1«  Fair  dwp laved  gr* star  •«»!'«■« '^  "-'^ 
HORACK  Waters,  Etq..  SXS  Bn.i..l»  ay  :  . ,  ilepurtir.entthiin  the  Pj«io  Fortw  manufactared  by  Hormet  VitUa, 

l)enr  Sir  :— H*»  iiig  •Miuiiiinl  jour  I'JAno  Fort»«  fraw  acUntlfle  j,  of  thi*  city.— ChnrchinAn. 
•n<l  ft|.i.rop'iat.«  >Ms.  1  bdi  tUHbl.'-.i  (o  f..rni  a  i»tiiifaft..ry  ju.Umen;    1       H  irarv   Waiem'  Piano  Fortea   ar*  of  fall,   rick,  and  «Teii  !«•. 

ff  lh«ir  n\t'iV,  aiH  '1  i«  wti'  |i1'b«ui«  tl  hI  I  can  n\<«*'k  of  them  aa     ■  and  j..  werfiil.— .V.  Y     Mu*ifnl  Rarirw. 

anK.iiL'thc  nu««t  .i-lrliTiif^  a.d  ini^.ruvpU  niakw  of  tin*  day.  U       •>>.«»•.  iuy^rb  iDPtmmenta  am  not  more  r»in*rkabla  for  thiei- 

For  i.owrr,  b'i'l.vji.  v,  a- d   ruL.ncM  of  tune,  elafiicity  of  touch,  ^     qa«ii»    b*auiy  of  liiair  finish,  thaD  fur  th»ir  bnlJianej- «»  T**' 
and  beiiutv  of  hi  mL,  llicv  will  not  iullrtt  in  con.|.«n-«ii  wilL  thtwa     '  b*nut.v  of  lorif— N.  V.  Courier.  w  iai 

of  aiiT  ftlior  niar  iifavlu'ii',  ntid  tii'*«  dfiirimi*  of  ohtaiiiiiij:a  r<«all^  ..       Kor   power,  beauty,  and  twectnMS  of  tone,  tha  Horaca   "f^ 
go'xi  'I'iatio    Foitt— or,a    tUat  will  ur.ve  an  equivHViit  for  ibau  ]     Piaii»  Kort«i  flailenga   conipamon    with    th«  beat  in  tb*  *k=''^ 
u.c:u.ii,  wiil£i.di!UCJi  aoiia  lujour  b«auni«l  it,>irnrr.eiit«.  ,     \VaIi.«l.  Jouriinl  , 

THOMAS  BAKER.  ,i      Th«  Horaca  Wafers' Piano  lias  eMcif«»d  the  oriqaa^ifiad  pr"«« 


Mor  of  the  .Savannah  R.-poblkan,  Sarannali,  G».,«^«J- 
e  Piano  Fort«  kepi  bj  Mcaara.  J.  VV.  Morrell  *  Co^^*-" 


R.  A.  M.     I.ea.lrr  of  JnDieii'ii  na'id.  and  arrai/ger  of  Jullicn'i  everv  pmii.oi.t  j.rufoCTor  who  bn«  letted  it,  and  »  «*'°"-'f ^J^ 

Tioiiuln'-  Ktjo't.jire  of  dtiura  n.UBic  ;  foMnlv  inaiiacr  of  tl-a      '■  tho  Ust  in   thu  or   auy  otber   ccufitrv.— Advocate  Md  »'«*'*'» 
I.^hll^^lrl|t  d^-i-nrtnu'iit  i.f  tho  Brf.it  nuiiiic  hou»a  of  Jullien  4       IliahwHV.  '  ,t^ 

ihai'i'il-,  I.'/  I'.n,  and  now  .Muxital  Kirector  a'ld  Couduelor        '       .Mr.  \Vater»'  PJanoa.  known  by  iiia  own  nam*,  nrv  '*''f7"v^ 
utNiUlo'ii  (iar.lfu.  ,  their  jfTtut  power   and  riclmcaa  of   tone,  acd  elatUrity  cl  toaca.- 

For   power,  bMilf.' rv.  and  richnsw  of   t'lr.a,  elasticity  uf  touch,     (  N«tion«l  PoLof^  Gnelto.  . 

elrgnrue  ai,.l  durh).ii.U  of  niak-.  ii'<-v  uio  in  advance  of  auy  i  In  lh«  i-'oJaction  of  Pianw,  It  U  probable,  that  Mr.  «•»"»» 
.-th*r  Pianos  in  the  I'liitt'l  St  .t*«.  t*'.j:tl,e  rf-ult  of  JcTijj  experience,  '  eclij.st- 1  all  co!ii|.«>titorR.  The  rt-feiit  improvoJ  ^'*°'*  '''  , /T 
hn.i  aiiTi.-«  of  a'^i^riii'fr  t..--V.  Y.   Hi.j.hlch.  1     ha«  prc«r!!t«>d  to  the  piibli*',  ha\e  Uconic  rinire.Wiv  *'"".'''^^'* 

The  ir.hl'-  is  rUnr,  jure,  U-h  -t.'wl  ar.d  veiv  riwl'.diou»,  the  baae  ,  their  delival*  tone,  as  well  as  luoir  sn|«!nor  diiUti  and  ^'*fj^,^ 
>s  dfep.  rolling:,  ar.d  n.iiorous  ;  l'^  n...Mle  piirt  b»  ri<-h  «-.d  syaipa-  !  ,  and  hnxe,  in  every  respect,  received  the  univerc-il  cCTJiiSftaA^ 
thetic,  and  i...»e^sc«  the  p..*er  .••  •iiij;!'  k,  i.  e.,  of  UHiiii.,;tho  «ound  ,  of  niiuioiaiis  and  aniituraa.— '1  inK-s  and  .Meser^ger,  ^-^'^^^^ 
of  earh  tone,  in  a  d»-Krcc  but  rarr' v  a.  h  >  vr  d.— Hohry  (\  \VaUi(.n.      Il       Your  new  Founrc  Pianos,  sir,  are  of  such  a  clcarceM  "^  f^T^ 

Your   iiistrunicr.U  are    a  wns.be   inj.rovrniont  upon  Anweriran     \  of  tone  Ihrou^iK-ut,  that  thev  ver}- succa^fti^'j'  c.Jtn['<M     ' 
piano-i,  and  an  honor  to  the  «'hi!ful  n  a'liificlur.T.     'I  hjre  i,*  nodoubt  ■     voluminoua  aad  expreaiira  (iracd  Piano-— VanderwcwC. 
l-.l  they  will  I*  aF.i.'r,-,r>t*i  by  the  public,  and  all  adnurera  of  true     I      ^j_^  ^^,,j^^  ^j  ,j^^  .Savannah  Republican,  Sarannab,  G«.,«^«Jj 
merit.— tHrar  (oiiietlnnt.  ■   Jni' .  f  ih*  F  " 

Fur  po«  erof  tone,  d-pth  of  ba««,  and  brlllanry  of  treble,  together  [     *".*;,-":,  ^ 
«  ilh  acrurarv  of  touch,  they  are  oq-ia!  lo  any  mnke  1  am  aciiuain-  ,  i      VTi.^-in  „    _ 

UM  with   and  I  cord.ally  recomuirnd  them  to  tbo«.  wi*hiug  to  pur-  ,     ^^^^^  ^^  t.r;eile.Vc;rfromVhe  wVuk^own'  n^inufacturing  ^^ 

Th;,7are  fulkeiunl  of  anv  of  U,.  kind  I  have  seen  lu  the  UniUd  "'-J;  -^iS^'n  A  Fa^*  ^'u  "i^rw^eirlTsurpSSlt  - 'fH* 
8...c,:and    far-SM,-iorlo  tU.  T  a einular  make  1  a.w  ia  Eag-  \\  i';J,';;./;r^^ere''woa^ibl^"^^^^^^^^  ^-'^111 

'"r!.k:-;f:^p.;.:::;rin   pronouncing  thern..tru^^^^ 

ME1.0DE0NS.~KXTRACT    FROM  MUSIC  Ala  RK  VIEW.  ^^^^^^ 

In  .tn  Hrtido  in  ihc  Kebruarv  number  of  the  Jieiiew,  answering;  some  inquiries  in  regard  to  tevap^rtmen  ^^^ 
\<v  ••  AVilliain  W.  ;r.,  Ikonklicld,  Vt. ,"  I  n(»ticc.l  a  stalfiuont  tliat  Prince'n  Alclodeons  are  tuned  ^°  J  ^^.to 
temporatruMit.  Piiicc  that  time  I  have  examined  a  numbor  of  Prince  &  Co.'s  Melodeons.  with  f l'^';'*''  i^i.vivrDS  of 
tlio  tcmponiraent.  and  liave  not  found  one  tuned  in  equal  temperament  The  temperament  in  ^**',  V'^  Seed- 
I'rince  &  Ou'ti  mvnufacture  tliati  have  examined,  approaches  n«'arer  the  equal  tliau  in  tliose  ^^^^  m  trVtii* 
hiim.  but  it  is  far  from  equal,  as  any  one  "  troubled  with  the  uicc  ear,"  I  thiuk,  will  deci'ie,  if  tm-y  "*  ^^^^^j 
cl.orvls  of  F  an«l  F  Shai  p  in  succession.  A  Tunf.b,  io^    ^Jtb^'"^.' 

We  are  very  hiippy  to  stand  corrected  on  this  point.     We  made  the  statement  alluded  to  above  on  mc^^  ^^j^^^, 
ff  a  professor  of  music  in  this  oily,  without  liavingob^erv*--!  in  reference  to  it  ourselves — *  t^^°^  "^^  \  ^be  equal 
do.     Wo  liave  .since  examined  Prince  &  Co.'s  Melodeons.  and  tind  •'  A.  Turner"'  right.     Tliough  ncare     ^^^^^^ 
temperament  tiian  Carliarfs   it  is  still  unequal.     We  do  know.  bowe\er,   that  S.  D.  k  11.  W.  Saiita»» 
*old  by  IIorac«  Water*.  333  Broadway,  are  tuaed  in  equul  temperamcu'.. 


TO  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

.RS'  PICTORAL  ¥OKKS  FOR  1855. 

tenttoD  of  th«  TdiuUr  U  solicited  to  the  advertisem<nt  of  AftvniM  wanted  tbr  the  eeries  of  Pictorial  Hook  b^ 
wbe  >re&s  of  Mr.  Saars.    These  bookt  have  nici,  niid  art^  inucnu^  wjih  a  laige  eale  thioughouc  Ibe  Union, 
«  lateM    pubUedUons,  ^'Roisia  Illosteatev/'  ^* China  am>]mdii,''  and  **Tubillimo  1mcisI2IT8in 
>r  THB  i;  SITED  STATB8,"  are  in  every  way  equal  to  ibe  utiicr  tvorka  in  point  of  attraction  and  Intereit. 
»lies  to  obtain  i«,  competent  Agenta  In  ciTor>  i^otlon  or  the  countr)'.    The  leadineaa  of  their  aalo  offers 
tmenta  to  peraons  to  embark  in  their  diaposal,  and  aa  they  are  of  a  high  moial  and  iinexceptionahto  cha- 
(  are  none  bnt  who  can  consclenlioualy  oontrlbnte  to  their  elxoalslioD.    Any  person  wiahing  to  embwfc 
»rl8a,  will  risk  bat  little  by  tending  to  the  Publiaher  $35,  for  which  he  will  receire  sample  ooptet  oi  the  . 
ks,  (^at  wholesile  prioea,)  carefully  boxed,  Insured,  and  directed,  affording  a  yery  Ubenl  per  eeatage  lo 
>r  Ills  trouble.    With  these  be  will  soon  be  able  to  ascertain  the  most  saleable,  aad  order  aeeordtaigl/. 
loguee.  containing  flill  particulara,  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  country  free  of  postage,  on  appUeaUoB. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  section  of  th<f  XTnited  States. 

'  The  most  MUgant  and  Vte/ul  Volume  of  the  Year, 

iRS'    QREAT    WORK    ON    RUSSIA. 

publiataad,  an  lUnatrated  Deaeriptloo  of  the  RUSSIAN  SMPIEE.  Being  a  Physical  and  P/tlUieal  Hiitofcy 
nuaents  and  ProTlneee,  Traductions,  Resources,  Imperial  Government,  Commerce,  Llteratorf,  Kdncatlonel 
ICt<m«  People,  Manners,  Castoma,  Antlquttles,  Ac,  Ac,  from  the  latest  and  most  authentlo  souroeap  Sm- 
ith about  300  Bngparlngs,  and  Maps  of  European  and  Aaiatle  Russia.  The  whole  compltU  la  one  large 
Aoae  of  aboat  700  pages,  el  gaatly  and  substantially  bound.    Retail  price,  S^- 


i  woriL  ban  been  several  years  in  preparatloii,  and  will,  It  is  believed,  meet, In  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the 
iraat  ao  anirerBally  felt  for  reliable  taiformation  on  the  hiatory  and  internal  resources  of  a  country  ecouM- 
e  a  portion  of  ihe  Baetem  Hemitphere,  and  heldlng  ao  fbnnfdabie  a  position  at  the  present  time  to  the  rm 


i  aad  Aaia :  but  of  which  far  less  is  known  than  of  any  other  Inropean  nation. 

*Alao,  a  deoply  interesting  volume,  enUUed  "^THE  REMARKABLE  ADVENTURES  OF  CELEBRATED 

V*  embracing  the  Romanilo  Inoidaola  and  Adventusaa  In  the  Lives  of  Sovereigna,  Btateamen,  Generals, 

¥ftrriora,  TrnvelieiB,  Adventurers,  Voyagers,  Ice.,  eminent  In  the  History  of  Rur^pe  and  Ametica.  Inelndfaig 

»r  oyer  fifty  oelahnaed  herole  ehiraetext.  BeauUAiUr  fl|asintted  with  nnmerMs  engravings.    One  vol.  400 

fal  IScno,  cloth.  glK.    Priee,$L2ft. 

»  aubseriber  paUifihes  a  numb^  oT  most  valuable  Pictorial  Books,  very  popular,  and  of  such  a  moral  and 

inftnenee  that  while  good  men  may  safely  enga^  ia  iheLr  circulation,  they  will  confer  a  jmbUe  beacAt  and 

fair  ewnpenBotion  fur  their  labor. 

f*  To  men  of  enterprlie  and  tact,  (his  hnalneiB  oflhzs  tn  opportunity  for  prftflKaUe  employment  t4don  to 

jth. 

W"  Persons  wishing  to  engage  in  their  8»le,  will  reeelve  promptly  by  mail  a  Clreultr  oontainin|ftiU  partteu- 

^  **  Dlrecdona  to  persons  dUsposed  lo  act  as  Agents,*  together  with  terms  on  which  they  will  be  TumUhed,  by 

ng  the  subscriber,  post  paid. 

*  Specimen  copies  ef  the  above  forwarded  by  mail  at  our  nak,-oii  receipt  of  the  retail  price. 

lOBHBT  SBAIIi,  PaMliker, 
191  irtllimim  St'twt,  Bf^  Y» 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMKNT  OF  .FASHIpNABI-E 


■URNITURE  &  CHAIRS,  II 


CABINET  FURNITURE. 


01  aspanani 

LMepvtaet  «t  Pntn  k.  KikaaAii,  IbtUw  MMntloa  I.  bi« 

EXTBNSIVe  ASSORTMENT 

or  thoroughly  mads,  tad  wsntnted 


Monli 


ajrav  w.  msM9maj»4r  cm.  ^ 

414  Hid  488  FEAIL  8IBEXT,  SIW-TOBZ. 


RADY'S   NATIONAL   GALLERY, 
M»  aj(o.tf0ifvar,  otw  nmmwttf*  tM* 

I  splendid  « 

^^  istnre  slxea   Colored,  they  snpf/ly  tiM 
^io  aad  Dsgneireotypic  process  taken  i: 


t  has  recently  added  to  It  a  denartmM  Ihrttie  producttea  of  Photopapba,  etthw  Llf^ 
i  or'lAnistnre  sliea   Colored,  they  wpirty  the  p|ie« ofSsitiallsto  OU,  and  MlnlatiBSi  on  iVory.   Oofles,  by 

Mognpbio  aad  I^ 
Is  GALLERY,  < 
ftarely  met  with. 


leireo^e  proeessuien  in  a  style  ef 
EBA^Sf  A|0  SMSBUrcr  HOQIM ^Ui 


on«toor,«Kvi 


to 


I  set  in  Leslw^Plia,  Beala  Bings,  aad  Plata  and  Paney  Caeea. 
er«i^M^SqSSM7t3i^  Whether  fcr  the  p»po»  of  porshaslng  or  as*. 


DWARF  AND  STANDARD  HUNT  Tl 

ait&PE  VINE8,  BTRAWBfiBKlSS,  &c. 

OENAMENTAL   TREES    AND    SHRDBS,    EVKH6REENS, 

CAXBUOB  PAID  TO  BOSTOV  AHD  HXW-YOKK. 
♦•♦►*^ 

B.  IC  Wavmn,  Old  GolMj  NnnwiM,  Plymootbi  Msm^  woold  call  attentioa  to  bis  laipe  i 
B0W«Bd  nn  wwBMDtal  Tn9§  ukl  Sbrabs,  ▼iM^  SfwvneeDs,  Roses,  Bedge  Plasts,  fcc^for  li 
«niieltry,  teelstllBf  nuy  new  Tailctlcs  f>ow  eflbrsd  for  the  flrft  time  In  tbis  conntry.  AMl^ 
logos  It  iio»istd7f  sad  will  bs  Mat  frslli  to  soy  sddrett.  The  nu/sertos  are  within  tea  boun  a 
Old  O0I0B7  sad  Pan  RWfr  rools ;  and  B.  M.  W.  takes  plaamre  in  announcing  tbat  ifae  carnage  of 
ftocws  bspaM  to  N«w-Tork  aa  wall  aa  lo  Boaioa,  and  alao  to  all  acatlona  on  the  Q.  C.  and  F.B.i 
about  porcbaalag  an  latiud  to  atad  Ibr  a  catalogaa  balore  pvnbaslBg  eia^wbet a.  Poraons  •!»« 
qaaatllifa  of  jonn^  tnes  aad  sbniba  for  naaaai,  badgea,  grarea,  bolts,  Ste^  at  low  piSeea,  are  f ' 
pp.  3  and  4. 

Alio  a  Boa  aoUaoUon  of  Daarf  and  Standard  Paaca,  Appla*,  P)«n)«,  OhanteiL  Baacbes,  AfHi 
Qflfeeea,  Ice.  Alao,  Cvranta,  Orapea,  Gooaaberrlea,  Baapbarriea,  Stmwbarriea,  kb«barb,  Aipr^ 
whtta  blackbanr,  CniaTated  Hlgb-buih  Blaebberry.  Foreign  Grapes  foe  Vlnsrict— ainaig  ' 
Vadlara,  Mnlbeniea  ^c,  in  Tariety.  Anong  tba  noTeItie«  axe  tbo  Concord  Grape.  Fertile  of  )..,.— 
Pilnan.  and  other  Onnanta,  aereral  new  Pean,  Ratpberrlas,  and  alao«  Pear,  Appla^  Plan,  Qeaj^ 
Habaleb,  ParadiM  and  Donoef  8f  oeka. 

Deaeriptfra  priee  catalognea  to  any  addreaa. 


MUSI  iiD  jPMLMiBID  JM 

T.  SAUBS,  A.Q-'EIXT, 


enjooBBSOR  to  K.  O.  nioholsj 


NANDFAOTDRGR  OF  dU  &  PARLOR 

WABEB00M8,  Ho.  80  TSBHOVT  BTRBMT,  BQSTOI, 

Wher«  aiBj  bd  fQtiad  a  gmat  yanety  of  Instmmenta  of  saperior  tooe  tad  i 
Thmt  Oi^Biia  gra  oavefiUIyaim  sabatanCiallj  made^  and  tuned  in  the  equal  t 
■equeiitlj,  as  good  in  the  remote  as  in  the  common  keya. 

'&k6rf  Ihatniment  ii  irarranted  tojbe  unaorpassed  in  ^tiallty  and  dnrahflftf  I 
A.in>wp#M  n^r^  Aod  fiw  Burity,  bewtf ,  «bcI  ttranolh  of  tone  t&ey  are  belieTed  to  wi 
iBdtnonAitt  %aft  Pdrkhv  from  $60  to  tiea    iBBtnuieBta  for  qhiirdiea»  from  t'*^ 

MANUFACTURER  OP 

HAND  &  SLIDE  TURWINQ  LATWES, 
Plamiai,  IriiHag'aai'Sweaitff^  BufkfSM,  Shaftiig  ai'  ^^  ^ 

Aad  aiil  other  Buppaei,  with 
O^ldl^/iffiroriirgoViBUd  and  prompUy  attended  to.  '^ 


t 

I 


2*.i. 245, 2J7.^-V, 
K'.r.  r 


J.  &  C.  nSCHER 

ILAXUrAOTCRBRa  OP 

FRENCH   GRAND   ACTION 


ALSO 


«* 


lOLIiN  PIANO-FORTES,  WITH  PATENT  TUNABLE  REIDIl 

MAKITFAerORT  AKB  WAHEBOOM. 

Vbs.  243,  245,  247  ft  249  West  28  th  Street, 

Between  9th  and  lOOi  Ay  enttof,  XrSW^-TO&S 


ns   C.  FISCHER'S  PIANO-FORTES  have*  the  Tvb^  (which  is  supported  on  csntres,)  the 
^y  PXiA^m, .  -ib«  Rs¥tt8Bi>  Biidos,  and  all  modern  ImproTements ;  and  for  JlnnneUt,  dura- 
^d  -nftiPiMQ  in  TuifB,  are  xroBurpaEsed.    They  are  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  mateiriaU— 
r^ir  o-wn  immediate  supervision,  and  warranted  to  stand  any  elimate. 
^o^^^2^%mn^^(frt€$  Unpaired,  Tunedf  and  taken  in  Exeliang4,  Oct 

VrICUITTOAL   WAKEHdUSE. 

ATXTABDED  FIB8T  PBJBMniM 

BY    THE 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE    . 
in   184e^l8«fr-ia4>»-l«50T-iB52  and. 1863, 
''  X»3  FRONT  STREET,  N.  Y. 

VBJB  may  be  fonod  a  complete  Msortment  of  Agricnltiiral  Implements,  embraciiig  all  the  new  and  most 

^proved  stjlea.    Plongbs,  ot  every  deicripUoD,  among  which  are 

t*  ^^MOORB'S    CELEBRATJSI}    PREMIUM,'' 

n,*'    **PbACOCK|"   Hall'8    StEKL   AMD    BaS-8|ABV,   *f  BdllNQH*  HdETON    «C   Co's,'*    **  DxAMOMD'  ?▲  TTBBII, 

*'«■  Drauoht.'*  &C.,  &C 

JnAYi  CUTTERS,— Patent  Self  SbarpanU«  Straw  Ovuers.  the  best  artide  io  nse:  also  *' Horsy  V  *'61n- 
C^  Greene's,'*  atid  a  variety  of  oAher  Cutters  in  ffwerfU  bm. 

V  Shellerf,  Canning  IrlillR,  Horse  powers  Threshing  Machines,  Qom  and  Oob  UiUs,  Bahea,  Hoes,  9bOTels, 
"kBay  Vork%  Manure  Forka,  A&c,  Ac, 

pMiro,  BeilB  DiTBT,  PlASTCbI  BttPKR  PBOiPRATl  OP  LlHK,  &C. 

'  lipsr,  Brasa  aod  Iron  Wire  Cletb.  ** 

^B  of  which  will  be  Warranted  to  be  of  the  best  qnstfty  and  sold  at  tbe  lowest  prices, 

r^ JfOHJr  MOORK,  1»«  rroHt  Street. 

;4NHATTAN:I.IFEIKaiIJlA»€«  COMPANY, 

.  l^e  Jano^SMPW^air^  Jr.ir.,  Cor.  lAberty  Sireet. 

VA:^^i;APJT4J^'AND  ACCUMULATION,  SftdO^OOO. 

BEPOSTTET)  WITH  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  STATE  FOR  THE  SECURITY  OF  ALL  POLICT 
DERS.  / 

I  tnnilng^il^tklSteipMr,  will  be  ettltletf  tf  tfaebrpro  rata  liare  of  Cbe  ATi4a 
ladrAd  UsTe  itood&e^t  ot  e3i|>erl|ftce^  sad  mui  8eetore«b<(r««ud  ^tiiuESocf*  thfc 
rtmcm  effeeted9*o4mmsdiaSl  and  permansnt  aid  to  the  Widow  n^  Orpbam.  ^ 

,  N.D.IIORrtkN,Pr««den< 

.  T.  WsMPLi,  SeereUay.  '  ..'•.'' 

itAii  Dq  Hots,  MJ^,,' MeHemt  Ssammer,  attends  at  the  office  dally,  from  S  to  8  ocloek  P.M. 
fospeeinsss'.  to  be  had  ai  the  effioe,  grat^.  ^ .  '     '    '• ^  _'     " 

^ntj  for  tke  l^iuwlfye  an4J^h^^ 

CATTLE,   SHEEP,  SWINE,   POTJlTRTf;^  4c.^ 
lehased  Io  <iMtr  add  eweltally  Atppsd  to  any  part  of  Che  C)uted  ^tates^  A»r,ick|ch  a  rffiasuallfl 

thacged.  The  following  Stock,  can  be  IVirnifthed,  tIs.  :  .      <    i  .'i;  ■> 

'nK>fottf(h-brcd  ihott  Heirn  and  tirade  CatUe,      l>oroQg!|-bred  A]4^ey  QatUe,   , 

l>Ok        AytShtrvOattle,  ©Ob    .>i)eTon»    ,.ao.  .« 

Do»     *  South  Thmk  Sheep,  Do.       Cotowold,  Oxfordshire  <;r  Leieesier  Sheep, 

lDlJS2r,ae«iI«!K5Sfa^  ^•"■^'^^  B^^orking  Ox«. 

•      ■  ^'        AARON   CLEMENT, 

Kb.  M  tt  tontlk  Straat9  above  BCls  Street,  PULladelphlki 


i^ata^^re  of^fte  ATitoda    ^  T^os Hsjid 


win 


To  Pork  and  Beef  Bulck's,  Private  Families 

IMPROVED  SAUSA8E  OR  PIE  MEAT  GUTTER  FOB 


i\^ 


fhu  Mlcbj-at«d  Machine  \n  warranted,  with  proper  c»re  and  asO)  to  eat  or  minoe  4  ll>a,  of  fise  ^ 
or  840  lb«.  per  bour,~noi  Juible  to  got  ow  of  repair,  and  easily  operaied  by  a  small  boy.    Tlic  i 
stmclion  and  the  ease  with  which  erery  part  suttject  to  wear  nuy  be  replaced,  aerfe  to  i 
oheapoit  and  most  parlbet  machlBe  otot  InTaniad.    Beinff  made  entirely  of  Iron,  (with  one  or  tva 
ic  inore  durable  than  those  usoalJy  made  of  wood,  and  mnch  easier  kept  aweet  and  deaa,  aod  i 
lag  wlmn  nseoMarUy  osed,  as  is  the  ease  with  otherP. 

N.  B. — One  neat  objection  to  Meat  Catters  is  that  the  knlrea  are  stationary.  In  our  inacbii»«  tl»  i 
Tiated,  aa  the  linives  can  be  taken  out,  elsaoed  and  pot  back  in  a  minute.  The  machine  in  refQJat«tf  I 
pe  ooarat  nwat  by  potting  in  more  at  lesskaAres.  ■  w  a  i 

U  la  warranted  to  ont  Bausags  or  Pie  Meat  eqoaJ  to  aay  maeUse  in  the  aouatiy,  hotk  as  roRnrdft  <|««»  ^  ^ 
iiy.   Also,  warranted  to  cot  fire  times  the  amowit,  and  of  a  better  qualiiy  than  any  cotter  at  ib*  i 
eompllcated,  aM>re  dnrable,  requiring  leaa  power  to  operate  it  than  any  similar  inren^on  of  ibe  kl 

The  Maryland  Sute  Agricultural  Fair,  and  the  Maryland  Meefaanles*  Institute,  awarded  this  Mm^h 

KDOolum  In  the  years  18S1, 186S,  and  186S;  andcneoosivmaof  the  like  flattering  ^araefter  from  d^* 
ve,  on  aU  oeoaalons  of  competiticB,  favored  tbia  osefnl  article.    Bctail  price,  $iM. 
A  Arat-rato  article  of  Sausage  fitttfTer  or  Vlllar  r<taU  from  $4,  MM,  §&»  $S  Ml 
f«.B.— Agrleoltartf  Implement  Maketi  an4  Venders,  Hardware  M^rehaats  and  others,  wcmld  do  i 
atcMnaosaia,  owing  to  Ito  popularity,  and  ttie  Uberai  diacwmta  mmdeio  tl»e  trfade.    Tbeaitkl^la  I 
poaaeaalon  of  erery  fhrmer  and  p<riTata  family.    We  bnv«  ta  afeme  «imI  ready  for  the  aaoaoo,  aboni  i 
wmth  we  toHeit  boyert.  VTholeaala  anA  RstaiL 

Sept.,  8  moi,       F.  B.  DIDIBR  ft  BRO.,  Na  97  N.  Paca  Street,  Haiti 

""    THE  MUSICAL  WORLD  FOR  1855. 

TERMS,        -  -        On^*^i»Wy  In  advance,) 

TWO  COFTE&. 

FIVE  COPIES. 


IHDUOIMEHTB: 

1.— The  choice  of  two  of  the  foDowtag  moeioal-pertnHa.  engnred  on  stcM,  neatly  maQed  on  nroikfr' 
the  ooMMiKCBMiNT  OF  ▲  Oalliit  OF  MUSICAL  PoBTt  AITS  to  b^hung  uround  every  tamilj  pin 
1.  HBNRfETTV  80NTA0.  8.  WBBXR.  5.  LISZT,  t. 

1  BBBTHOVEN.  4.  MENDELSSOHN.  6.  fiCHUHANN.  i. 

Bach  $3  SubsQplber,  on  mailing  his  subscription,  will  please  to  stale  what  two  perlraits  lie 


scriben.  and  to  all  persons  subscribing  tordugh  agents,  ws  siTe  the  choice  of  but  one  portnlt. 

II.— Ybbih  Music— Foot  pages  every  week— which  can  be  detached  fh^m  the  resding  mnuer,  it  p^ 
and  mm  be  ixmnd  m  tto  ami  of  ths  Tol«m«,  Arming  n^flioloe  mbcallaa90oa  oftUec^on. 

in.— Inbtbuctitb  Musical  RBADina. 

TV.— Entbbtamiho  Gbmbbal  Rbabibo. 

BIGEASD  ffraBM  WUXM,  SAiiir  aad  Pitpriator,  S07  Bniadwar.  Ifw^T 

MACHINISTS'  TOOLS,  itC. 
■IIIBII  iACIIII  ftlPAl 

OF   MERir>EN,CONN., 

Thcee  and  a  half  hours*  ride  firom  New-York,  via  New- York  and  New-HaTcn,  and  Kbw.Hbtmi  aal  Htr^^ 
toad,  or  thim  Bstouiea  ride  finom  New-HaTen  or  Hirtford,  BUnufkc^urera  of 


•  1<ATH«9,-  1IA.1VD  &  POWER  PLANERS,  rWLEs»h\ 

And  all  other  kinda  of  Urobanical  Top]i4  c  / 

Famam*s  PaUnt  and  Improved  Il^ouble- Acting  Uft  and  Force  runspa,  Blngie-Aeting  Lift 


and  rsrccroiM 
)T«rj  brtBd<!f  il 


and  WeU  Pumps  of  aU  aiaea,  and  amnged  fbr  every  puipoae  that  may  be  nMuired7  Eadhand  ererr 
manufheture  wo  guvantee  to  give  perfect  saOiAetion.    Any  fUrtlmr  infbnnatton  cbMrfuUy  given. 

AddfOis»  miBTT^lBf  MAdOn  OOKPAVT,  WmH  WtrMf.  Om 

New- York  OfHce  and  Show  Rpoi?,  15  pold  stw^t,  oor.  of  Platl,  up  stairs,  New-YoriL 


RANBERRY   PLANTS 

-elxaped  variety.  Tliey  are  the  ereatest  bearers— often  produce  from  two  to 
ihela  pei*  acre,  and  will  keep  w^l^  ft  properly  gather ed,  and  oan  be  raised  on 
lcI  -where  nothing  else  will  grow.     Ciroulard  relating  to  ci^lture,  prioe,  etc.,  will 

Sfttis,  to  applicants. 

."TiaO^WBRiPGB,  dealer  in  trees,  planta,  etc.,  New-Haven,  Ct  1* 


NG  TABLES  OF  IW  WTRUCTION. 

WALLIN«  &  HEDGES,  N«.  253  NiBtk  Avenae, 


_  andoirer  for  tale  a  new  trttele  la  Mbe  ruTBltiifo  line,  oomMuing  the  deift,  table  and  ch»ir. 
,  er  before  oflbred  to  tbe  p^lMo^  being,  wbea  cloetd  up,  a  iSuicj  centre  table,  and  wlien  opened, 
dkAir,  with  desk  and  writing  materials  complete,  the  opening  or  cioeiog  of  which  requires  but 
-  vnlqn*  pteoe  of  fumltare  mnit  eoon  come  into  general  use,  as  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  parlor,  the 
-^,  oin«e«  aobooUrooms,  eoun-roona,  oonneU  ebambera,  leglslatire  halls,  for  stadente.  reporters, 
^  kon  of  the  article  by  a  dlsoernldg  pablle  is  partioolarly  solicited.  The  trade  supplied. 
rtSbt  seeared.  Jons,  Ij. 


FOR    SALE. 

kf,  upon  wbich  [  reside,  in  the  County  of  ?rlnee  William,  adjoining  the  town  of  BrentsTille,  oon- 

'  ACRES,  and  distant  about  S|  miles  from  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad.    The  Soil  Is  of  aa 

a  atonei,  in  a  ttoe  stats  of  eultivatton,  a  portion  of  It  baring  lately  had  an  applioaUon  of  Uttj  bushels 

e.     This  farm  haS  upon  it  Timber  sufficient  for  its  sppport,  is  watered  by  the  streams  of  Cedar  and 

Ins  abont  100  fibres  of  the  fluefit  Ueadow  land,  and  po«Msses  Inexhaustible  beds  of  the  red  and  gray 

» finest  quality ;  also  a  Copper  mine  believed  to  be  Talnable.    The  improrements  are  a  good  DWELL- 

''^iobeii,  and  all  other  neoessai^  Out'BonseS;  Including  Oranary  and  lee-House ;  also  an  Apple  Orchsrd, 

i  Tit  young  trees,  and  k  Feaoh  Orchard,  of  about  75  youug  trees  of  selected  ftiilt,  besides  a  Tsristy 

1  flruits.    The  location  of  the  Dwelling  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  healthiest  in  the  country.    The 

1 4tom  Brookes  Station,  en  the  Potomac  Eoad,  to  the  Junction  of  the  Orange  and  Msnsssas  Bsadi^  it 

HvtUf  by  Bciiitsville,  «hlch,  wheninsde,  wm  render  these  quarries  of  free  stobs^  as  wen  as  the  Ocfper 

aable.    Besides  the  inducements  this  property  presents  to  the  AgrlouItursHst  and  Cspitalist,  to  a  ^r- 

i  combine  the  pnrsnite  of  a  profession  with  those  of  a  fiirmei,  this  Ihnn,  firom  ite  proximity  to  the 

Bflisrs  peculiar  adrant«5ci.    The  fhrm  will  admit  of  belj|g  divided  into  lots  .  I  would  be  wtUlng  to  ex- 

f  property  in  AlexiaOra  or  Washington  dty. 

A.  NICOJ^s 


PARKtR    86    BROWNE,    MANUFACTURERS, 

j  No«.  20  and  22  COMBflBRCB  STSBBT, 

pi,)  WHOLESALE  AND  DETAIL.        {TBetween  Bedford!  and  BUeeker  Stf.y  VE'W  YORK. 

S.    R.    PASKHUEST'S 

LATENT  BURRIiyC  MACHINES. 

be  subscriber,  who  is  the  inventor  of  the  BVRRXI¥0  MAOELINSS  which  are  attached  to 
;  Machines,  InfonnB 

WOOLLEN  A|IB  COnWX  HAVVEACTTJBEBS 

jhaa  incresMdfacQiUesfor  manuCsctorijig  superior  Bunlag  lAachlaesi  and  likfwiss  for  Sasond  Breakers.    Ik 

hto  wUen,  manufiMstttrers  who  prefer  the  metal  cyUades,  invented  by  J.  L.  Tuttle,  may  .be supplied  with 

ft  short  notice. 

the  subacrlber  U  glvfakg  his  personal  attention  to  ,t]be  nwusufitoture  of  these  Machines^  which  be  has  nol 

beietofore. 

The  legal  right  fat  bttild^ng  these  ua chivies  is  In  the  subscriber. 

Orders  addresied  to  U\t  as  fe  R  aosisLO,  No.  90  Beaver  Street,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

B.  R.  FARKHUBBT. 
•  Yei»,J*»wryl7,W.4.  Feb.tf. 


SUPER  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  MANI 


Ha8,the  pleuure  of  annoanctng  to  his  former  patrons  and  other  fiumers  whoa 
improTe  their  Soils,  that  he  has  daring  the  past  year  sacceeded  in  mana£ictano{l 
Gas  Works  around  the  citj,  a  superior  qoaUty  of  Sulphsto  of  'lAnhnonia,''  in  l 
ties,  and  be  is  now  prepared  to  famish 

C.  B.  De  Bur^s  Supw  Fhospliate  of  Line, 

highl;^  charged  with  ''Ammonia,''  which,  from  ezperimaiits  made  by  scrapnleiiB 
tors,  is  now  aoknowUdeed  to  be  the  most  vahiable  element  in  all  kinds  of  Oisviied 
floial  FertiNzers.  Pubnc  State  Agricultural  Societies,  and  distiDguished  Farmeistnei 
experiments  the  past  season  with  his  preparation  mde  bj  side  of  PeruTian  Gvm  id 
concentrated  Maovres,  with  onirersai  success— detailed  accoants  of  these  wfll  A* 
placed  before  the  public  for  examination.  The  proprietor  la  working  for  fotureiw* 
reputation,  and  begs  to  assure  his  friends  that  he  will  spare  no  pains  or  eflforts  to  wki 
package  of  '*  Super  Phosphate"  bearing  his  name,  Just  what  it  p\ffports  ts  be. 

To  avoid  imposition  or  deception  being  ptffetiSed,  htxtceforth  all  package^wiQbe^ 
marked,  "  C.  B.  De  Burg's  No.  1,  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime." 
Pamphlets,  with  instructions  for  use,  etc.,  will  be  fbrwarded  on  application  U 

C.  B.  De  BuRCf,  Sole  PROPBiEroB, 

WtLLIAUHBUna.  LOHO  ISLIJO,  nV'^ 


J.  C.  FOLSOU 


UAJUJWA* 


MEL09IOM 


(CARHA"W'»  FJiTTOJ) 

FROM  4  TO  e  OCTAVES,  ROSEWOOD  Ci 
236  Wathingrton  Sfc,  3(H^ 

In  point  of  flnth,  or  tone.th^M  Mdodoons  §t«  not  RupaOTtd  bf  those  of  toy  other  MannAettmr.  .^p^g^ 
Wr.  F.  Abo  manuracturat  the  MELODEOIT ORGAN,  for  Churchee,  with  two  or  three  eeti  «  K^f^Aitl*** 
fnl  Bob  Bam.  UuU  csoaplee  under  Ihe  keyi,  maUog  11  ooBvobtoftt  fte^th0Mwb0«i«Mifteq»uJf2^^gitta 
These  Organs  are  made  of  the  beat  materials -upon  a  principle  entirely  new— the  B«"<>^*  *£Jvanni^» 
■od  of  the  Caebabt  PATirr,  nod  are  not  Uahie  to  get  oat  of  oi:4«-  -  The  Umt  to  fovnd  indnUiW" 
gire  satlsfeetfon.  ^ 

Prices  of  Melodeons,  -  from  t4C  to  $165.  |  Prices  of  Organs,     .     frm  P^O  to  fr» 

•j;  a  FOLSOM,  286  Washi^otdsJnJ;^^ 

m  mm  ^^^^^^^J^J™^^  ^ 


„_.„„  „ foMf  Fr«PS,tooL«A;^^ 

8f tnaUoD  where  large  or  saaO  <l^*^^^^^^aad  **^ 
Mion,  combined  with  his  late  ''»£'^^'^mIbaB«^ 
has  ret  ever  been  constmeted  tor  Fadontf' '    aiti»ar 


Conilnnee  the  nianMMtw<;  oT  TiirroAt  and  Horrontal  Dodblc  Actiro  Lift  and 
Lirr  knn  Fokos  Poiim,  of  all  mzea,  adapted  for  every  sftna 

firom  their  simple  ooDStruction  for  repairs  and  ezamiDation^      

progveaa,  are  snpertor  to  everj other  (brm  of  PaYnp  Ihtt  has  yet  ever  been  constructed  tor  ^^^^^Zt^»^^- 
Water  Stations,  Tannerle^  Breweries  Paper  MUla,  Steamboatis  «hlps.  Water  Boats,  PnnP»»J  *.  ST CWp'f'5 
Flre.Englnes,  Jlc  ,  &c. ;  Cistern  and  Well  Pumps ;    Horse  Powers;  Water  Wheels :  Leather  How,  «^  ^^s&f 
Wrought,  Cast,  end  Copper  Pipes;  Gjmt  I  sot  FooarAtics,  of  various  aiaei  and  paCtsn>«,  tn*!  *^  ^ 
Maohinerj.  L^tfi^^^ 

»A?2LiS®'  'nformatlon  cheerfully  (flren,  and  a  fuil  guarantee  Rlren  to  glre  perfect  MtirfM**^;        f^.U 
FARNiM,  Mcridea  Machlce  Co.,  West  Meriden,  Conn.    See  Merlden  Machine  Co.'s  Adnrtifet:^'- 


Q.  SATUJ^DAY  EYENWG  POST. 

ESTABLISHED^  AUGUST  4th,  1821. 
Weakir  Bdlflon  between  80,000  and  $0,000. 

g  penoa  of  over  THIRTY-THREE  TEARS,  during:  which  the  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 
i«tal>li»liedj,  and  its  present  immense  circuttttion,  are  guarantees  to  all  who  may  subscribe  to  it  tiftit 
^s^oeiTV  a  fuH  retom  for  their  money.    Our  arrangements  so  far  for  the  present  year,  (1855.)  are 
fe  triiflt  iwill  be  thought  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  Post.    POSITIVE  ARRANGE 
sdready  liavo  been  made  for  contributions  from  the  gifted  pens  of 

>DTB[WORTH,  GKACE  GREENWOOD,  Mas.  DENISON,  MABY  IRVING, 
uIZA  I^.  SPEOAT,  ALICE  CAREY,  METTA  VICTORIA  FULLER 

FANNY    FERN, 
And  A  NEW  CONTRIBUTOR,  (whose  name  by  request  is  withheld.) 
ttow  (FebruAry)  publishing  a  Novelet  by  Gracb  Grbsrwood,  entitlea 

THJB  iniiiriSTirR's  choice/ 

purpose   following  this  with  an  Original  Novelet— designed  to  illustrate,  incidentallv.  the  oveat 
OV^mTEiVIPfaiANCE-entitled  .  «"y,  •«  fn». 

TBTE  WJkMAM  OF  THB  WTALIWIBTQ. 

By  a  iVsv  and  Diatinguishtd  Contributor, 
re  aijo  made  errangemenis  for  TWO  SHORT  NOVELETS,  to  be  entitled 

THE  OMmOA  SISTERS, 

■'    ■      ■   ani> 
THE    NABOB'S    WII4I4. 

By  GBAQi:  GREENWOOD,'  Author  of  "Greenwood  Leaves,",  "^aps  and  Misimps,"  dn. 
the  foUowipg*  additional  contributions  :— 

NEW    SERIES    OF    SKETCHES, 

By  FANNY  FERN,  Author  of"  Fern  Leaves,'*  &c. 

JUARK,  THE  SEXTOlf, 

lilQ^e\«\,  bearing  upon  the  subjeci  of  ''SPIRITUALISM,"  bv  Mrs.  DENJSON,  Author  of  "  The 

Siep-Molher,*'  "Home  Pictures," ■&©. 

«^     IVAIVCY  S^WVJV,  or  tbe  Cloud  wttlk  a  Sllyer  linliig, 

A  Nov^elet,  by  MARY  IRVING'.  ' 
^  last,  but  by  lio  means  least—from  the  fascinating  and  powerful  pen  of  the  Post's  own  exclusivi 

VI  VIA, 

A  STORY  OF  LIFB^  MYflTBRY. 

Mis.  EMMA  D.  E.  N.  SOITTHWORTH,  Author  of  "Miriam,"  VThe  Lost  Heiress,"  &c.  &c.  &o. 

a  addition  to  the  above  proud  array  of  contributionB,  we  shsU  endeavor  to  keep  qp  ocir  imial  variety  d 

UGINAL  SKETCHES  AND  LETTERS,  PICTURES  OF  LIFE  in  our  own  and  Foreign  Lands, 

tOlCE  SELECTIONS  from  all  souroej^,  AGRICULTURAL  ARTIGLEa.^ENIIRAL  NEWS, 

TMOROUS  ANECDOTES,  View  of  the  PRODUCE  AND  STOCK  MARKETS,  BANK  NOTE 

&T,  EDITORIALS,  &c.  ^c.,-— our  object  being  to.  give  a, Complete  Record,  as  fi^r  asfour  limits  will 

»\i,  01"  the  GrealWorld. 

ENGRAVINGS.— In  the  way  of  Engravings  we  generally  present  at  least  two  weekly— one  of  aa 

Wraciive,  and  the  other  of  a  humorous  character, 

iba  Postage  on  the  Post  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  paid  quaiterly  or  yrarly  in  advance,  at  tlM 

fce  ^vhere  it  is  received,  is  only  26  cents  a  year.    *        • 

TERinS. 

1\ve  terms  of  the  POST  are  Two  Dollars  a  year,  payable  in  advance.    For  Five  Dollars,  in  advan€$y 
•»  copy  is  sent  three  years.    We  continue  the  tollowing  low  terms  for  Clubs,  to  be  sent,  in  the  city,  to » 

ne  address,  and,  in  the  oountry,  to  one  Post  Office :        ^  

4  COPIES, $5.<*PE?,- ANNUM. 

8      "       (And  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  Club,) 10.00     '     ** 

13      "        (Andonetothegetter  upof  IheClub,) lo.QP  " 

^      «       (And  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  Club,) 20.W  " 

®*  The  money  must  always  be  sent  in  advance.    Address,  alwaps  post-paid. 

nEJicojr  if  jpjBTJSRsojr; 

Tso.  G6  Sotru  Tuibd  SxrF.r.?,  PiuladelphU. 


TO  WBAOHBllS  AHP  TAXBWS. 

THl    HUNDRED    DIALOGU 

NKW   AND    ORiaiNAL, 

For  leading  uid  Exhihitioa  ia  tehpili,  leadcmjiei,  and  fmmtc  OiAcl 

BY   WILLIAM   BENTLEY   FOWLE, 
Aotbor  of  **  FunllUr  DUlogaet  ;**  **  Common  School  SfMakor ;"  *^  Bible  Kttde 
Tta«  book  oontfttns  ons  hundred  and  9eeeniamp4se4a,  and  all  but  aeroa  nov  printed  tar  tl»a  1 
amntaiff,  entertaining,  and  isitrocUTe,  and  bave  a  m&rai  and  r^frwMtmry  faeaiinf  ,  whieh  will  ei 
Koexerelfoia  BMre  beneAcialln  gaining  a  nolvroj  and  May  «<y<«  of  roodin^  and  9pmHng  t%um 
dialognet;  and  in  no  oUier  way  ean  a penon eo  eAwloaUy  baolA  that mofuilMioitf  ton^^  «^(^  « 
lout  memMritmy  to  common  to  most  readers  and  apeaken.    The  anlbor^  popolarity  na  a  i 
widely  known  by  tbe  e«leoa(Te  lale  of  hit  **  FamiUar  IHalogue$y    Erery  teacher  atid  acfaolar  slKml>l 
for  reading^  ^pmkinf^  aod  taakibUion  in  (he  mkoolrcom^  and  they  wiU  aflbrd  omiieemewf  anci 
Ihmily  at  home.    Tbe  book  itself  is  its  beet  reeommendatioD,  bat  we  add  a  few  extraeta  firoa  itA  b 

*"  The  pieces  are  upon  a  wide  range  of  topics,  which  are  **  This  book  seems  toba  admisably  mdmpLe<d  i»  ftaa 

treated  in  a  fhmlliar  and  attracUre  manner.    For  the  pri-  of  scholars,  who  can  hardly  fail,  by  is    ssae  iBi4a-&^ 

vaU  drcU  at  home,  no  less  than  the  sohootroom,  the  vol-  ekms  master,  to  acquire  the  art  of  rB»rtf«g  'veG.    WtA 

ame  will  be  highly  prized,  and  would  make  a  welcome  tbe  sentiraeoU  and  tone  ortheTolane  mMoJ^ — Cmf^.  \ 

gilt  to  yoong  people.**— A>stoA  T^ameorijA  ^  Here  we  have  short  and  kmc,  lelxmd  axsd  ea^^.  «■ 

**  The  disjogues  are  Tarled  and  enteruining,  and  admi-  and  aerious,  wittv  and  wiae,  aomethios  *>■'  era?  ^^^ 

lably  adapted  to  the  use  for  which  they  are  intended.   Our  A'eco  York  Teacher. 

yoang  friends  will  spend  many  of  their  long  winter  eren-  *'*  The  Hundred  Dialoguet?  Is  e  nsoat  rsteafee*  V^ 

inp  m  reading  this  pleasing  vnlame,  and  leaning  heteo-  and  aippUes  a  weni  that  teacihers  of  eloeatkiw  hsm  kai 

Uons  (h>m  it.**— ifeston  (?Mm  Branch.  felL    It  is  very  popular  among  my  papya,  9s^  s  *ate 

**They  mingle  amusement  and  InstmcsUon  in  Tiry  hap-  found  an  efficient  aid  tn  training  chiUirHi  i^  M.eaed^ 

py  proportions.**— Purtion  Recorder.  natoral,  and  pkashag  eloeatian.** — G.  -  T.  Ta^Txa.  Mm 

'*They  are  all  well  written ;  the  serfons  ones  not  heavy,  Chauncev  ITall  Sdiocl,  BoeUm,                                        ^ 

and  the  eomie  ones  not  coane.     The  hiah  moral  tane  q(  ** Fowled  l^bdognea  are  all  they  are  lecjuisuaea^ed  g^' 

the  whole  is  especially  to  be  oommended.'— CVML  B^r.  -J.  Tcritar,  Laie  Priu.  IRgh  Sdiool,  Mame/^Mter,  X£  | 

PriM,  tlOO.    Bentbymall,/h«y^M<(if«,attheflUMpi1e«    Pabllshed  and  forsale  by 

MORRIS    COTTON,  1«  WAawKoroar  St,  Bm*      J 
Vor  Sale  bj  K.  A.  CAIXIVa,  Offioe  of  "  Jhe  Btadent,"  848  Broadway,  Hew  Torfc 
Also  **■  School  IIblodxm,**  the  best  recommended,  moat  extensively  used,  and  popular  JurenOe  efagingbosfc  e»r 
issued.    Used  in  all  the  cities  and  TiBages  of  V»  Snglaad  moA  N.  York,  95  etnli  each,  or  $9  90  p«r  doaenu   '  Xo- 
PUC4TIOV  Tablb  Bn  to  Mdsio,**  with  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  DtvialDn  Tables,  on  Carda.    Six  ee«ar  eaet,rf 
cenu  per  doaen.    PnbUahed  and  for  sale  as  above. 


BOOKS   8SWT  BY  MAIL. 

In  addition  to  the  abore-named  works,  the  publisher  of  *^Th4  atrndmUT  haa  for  Mie,  and  wiU  aond  hqr  b4  ^* 
postage,  tbe  following  popular  books,  on  receipt  of  the  prioea  annexed : 


The  LainpUghtar.     A  highly  interesting  and  popular 

'  worir.    $1  S9. 

Ida  May    Thlrty-flve  thousand  have  been  sold.    $1  8S. 

At  Home  and  Abroad ;  or.  How  to  Behave.    75  eento. 

A  Week*!  Delight ;  or,  Games  a&d  Sloflsi  for  the  Par- 
lor and  Fireside.  80  cents. 

Knth  HalL    By  Fanny  Fern.    $1  tS. 

Lift  Of  Horace  Oreeley.  with  portrait  and  fflugfra- 
tionsi    $l«k 

A  Tovnay  to  CeBtrtl  Afiriea.    By  Bayard  Taykv. 

The  Landa  of  the  Saraoen;  or,  WdnijBaof  Patojiine, 
Asia  Minor,  BicUy,  and  Spain.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  $1  8S. 

^alSC  S?5Sun^.25SS.  %^S^  "* 

Elementary  Cteolomr.  Twenty-flfth  edlUon,  Reriaed, 
enlarged,  and  adapTe<l  to  the  preeent  advanced  state  of 
the  science.    By  Edward  Hitohoook,  LL.D.    $t  25. 

Atlaa  of  Chemiltry.  By  E.  L.  Youmana  A  highly 
valuable  and  interesting  work  for  Teaohera,  Students, 
and  the  gemral  Boeder.    $S  80. 

Enman  Fhyiiology.   By  Prot  W.  Hooker.   $1  85. 

OntUnei  Of  HiBtory;  emhraetog  Ancient  and  Mddern. 
ByMnrcus  Wilson.  A  most  oomprehensive  and  admi- 
rably arranged  work.    $1  86* 

Adraaced  Conne  of  CoBpoati(m  and  Bhetorio. 

Embracing  a  History  of  the  English  Lnngaage ;  Punctu- 
ation; Bhetoric;  Compo«itk)n;  etc  By  Q,  P.  Qoack- 
enbos,  A.M.    n  00. 


OldhAm*!  HwBorou  Bpeahar.  A  ehoiee  adatom* 
amusing  pleoea,  dUIoguas,  soUkMittles,  parodies,  ee.  IS. 

Banrinfftni'i  Fliyrioal  Geography.    9i  ml 

The  Teaohe^  $M  the  Parent  Containing  pneM 
suggestioaa  k>Tdaeheffs and  Parenla.  Jl  ▼aloaMe'ew^ 
Every  Teacher  should  read  it.    $1  ffiu 

T^c^  and  Practioe  of  Teaching.   By  D.  P.Pap- 

The  Steam  "gwiHwf    Explained  and  ffiustraicd.    2f 

Dr.  LardneiT^ll  60. 
The  Orthoepift    Containing  a  nelecOon  of  words  of  ft* 

English  language  osnalTy  pronounced  improperly.  By 

James  H.  J^urtin.    50  cents. 

TTseM  and  Happy.  An  address  to  (he  yceaf.  By  Sev. 

Denman*!  Library  fbr  Little  FqQo.  CmpiU^ 
iUuatraled  primers,  pot  up  ni  pasteboard  caeet.  40  eesiSi 


Way  Down  Xait :  or,  Portraitorea  of  Tankee  L&.  Bf 

I^or  Jack  Downing.    $1  25u 
Li&  and  Sayinga  of  ICra.  Partington,   f  i  ^ 

JStomm  and  Heipe  fcr  the  Tovnfr  of  hoth  Sexft 
BielaUng  to  the  formation  of  ChsraieU'r.  Ilealih.  CM« 
of  Avocation,  Cultivation  of  InleUoct,  etc  Bj  G-S- 
Weaver.    76  cents. 

The  Ways  of  life.  Showlnc  the  Eight  Way,  die^rnr 
Way,  nigh  Wajr,  Low  Way,  Troe  Way,  Pthswff, 
Way  of  Honor,  and  Way  ,of  Diahonor.  ?f  »•  * 
Weaver.    50  cents.      « 


Pleaie  addreMi,  H.  A.  CAUOHB,  94S  Broadway,  Hew  York. 


IMENCEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  VOLUME 

OF    . 

'AMBEES'S  jourbal. 


XOOB. 

nderaignecl  annoance  to  the  Subscribers  and  Patrons  of  CHAMBERS'S 
kljy  that  they  have  purchased  the  American  Reprint  of  its  former 
>t,  p.  D.  Orvis,  Esq.,  an4  htereafter  it  will  be  issued  Punctually  and 
y  from,  their  Publishing  Estahlishment.  The  undersigned  believe  that 
tion  that  they  have  long  enjoyed  as  Pubhshers,  will  carry  some  weight 
dix  assurances  of  the  future  regularity  of  the  issue  of  this  Journal,  and 
JO,  to  establish  public  confidence  in  it  as  a  Permanent  Publication. 


commences  with  the  March  issue,  promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  excellence. 
Early  in  the  year  will  be  commenced  a 

)W    STORY    OF    MODERN    LIFE, 

BY   LEIOU  RITCHIE, 

Author  of  ^^  Weary  foot  Common^'^^ 

E   CONTINUED  IN  WEEKLY  CHAPTERS  TILL  COMPLETED. 

MAR  E  T  I   MO, 

BY  BAYIiE  ST.  JOHN, 

ontinue  to  its  completion,  while  the  Miscellaneous  Articles  will  undoubtedly 
)  all  the  excellence  and  ability  that  have  hitherto  made  this  periodical  so  dis 
hed- 

The  Price  of  the  American  Reprint 

.  REMAIN  ESSENTIALLY  THE  SAME.    .The  Yearly  Volume  will 
sist  of  TWELVE  UNIFORM  MONTHLY  PARTS,  at  12iCeftts  Each. 

TERMS  TO  IlIAIIi  SUBSCRIBERS. 

irly  Subscriptions  :  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents.    *Always  in  j^vance. 

lbs  t>t  Ten  at  One  lj)ollar  each, 

^rgy men  supplied  at  One  Dollar  a  year.  -  -    "    ;  [ 

bscribers  in  British  America  will  remit  for  advance   postage,  to  the  lines, 

nty.five  Cents  per  year. 

T  Specimen  Copies  gratis.  > 

T  All  the  back  numbers  can  be  supplied. 

»ver8  for  the  Volume,  in  uniform  style,  will  be  supplied  at  25  Cents  each. 

BUNCE  &  BROTHER, 

134  JTassau  Strwtf  JT,  1*. 


ALLE.N.'S,  PATENT   WO  WEI 

THB  HQST  EWm  HACHIHK  TET  INVERTED 


THIS  MACHINE  wftt  paMnt«dlB  18Si^a««  kM^««iiiMd.  bar  a  laiftMiiUMronDt«lliC«tt 
•ona  ;   wad  m  rap«rlor  hu  It  proTwl  Raair  «T«r  A  otten,  tku  tt  la  novrf^vMlr  pralbmd  wtetvw  kmi 
Tbls  BQp«i1orltT  eonstou : 

Ui.  la  p«ft#tly  eultiQff  aB7  kM  of  fnwi,  wkMlMr  flM  or  ^MMt.lodtfsd  or  •Milag,  a&A  & 
well  AS  Upland. 

9d.  Owing  to  cte  fbM»«r  ihoJoiifb  ud  lis  nap  patent,  tt  doaa  not  elof  araii  ia  tba  Aaaat  griMi 
3d.  Tb«  (aarlQf  being  bttOA  on  horisontal  Ahar 


in  a  airsixht  or  edirad  lina, 
iioisa,an( 


ittog  on  horisontal  ahafU,  and  Jostly  balaaoad,  onaMaa  th«  wtamr  tt  raapwft^i 
and  with  ona-thlrd  teai  drttif  lit  than  any  Mbar  yM  ansde.  It  also  na»  wlcl  am 
BoUon,  la  eamatQMiot  ef  tba  kiitfi  tehif  oparatod  bj  «i  wbed  loataad  pTiflniiJ 


•rmaoTlleA 


noiaa^and  with  no  jarkinf  moUon,  la  eamatnaoet  ef  tba  kiitfi  bahif  oparatod  by  fi  wbad  loat 
knife  can  be  taken  off  or  pnt  oh  in  a  moment,  wltbont  the  neeeaslty  of  paailng  it  ihrottck  tkt 
wheel.    Ttala  ie  a  Tory  ^reat  eoftir«Blenea,  and  obriatai  a  gre«t  objeetion  to  Mowing  Maeblnea. 

4th.  The  superior  gearing  enables  the  knifb  to  play  with  anfflelent  rapidity  to  do  ita  work  wsU,  it  a««<^ 
over  two  and  a  hair  to  three  nUeaperhour.  Moat  other  Mownni  i^nlra  the  tonm  to  walk  at  fbs  nte  of  ftv* 
per  hour,  which  la  vary  dlatieaalag  to  the  haiaaa.  ^ 

Ath.  A  smaller  wheel  la  attaehed  to  thla  Mower,  by  a  apring  axle,  whieh  nma  paranel  with  the  drinirvw 
This  enablea  the  maehine  when  thrown  ont  oTgeai^to  bedrirenoTcr  tho4eldor  alongthaieadssifsiivK 
hung  on  a  pair  of  wagon-wharia. 

Mb.  A  reaplng-board  can  be  attached  when  re<|nlred,  thus  nuking  it  a  Mowar  or  Reaper  as  dsabsd. 

7ib.  Thla  Mower  la  made  in  the  peat  parfocf  naaner  aadia  gnaraniaod  te  g:iTa  aatioAMioa. 

Hie  largest  and  most  complete  aseortment  of  Agrleulturaflmplemente,  aaoh  aa  Plowa,  Harrowi,  0^6'^ 
Horse  Powers,  Thraahlng  Macbinee,  Fan  MiUa,  Hofaa  Bay  lUkea,  d(f.,  oT  attkiiide.  Boctiealmil  IMm* 
assortment.  Seeds  for  the  rietd  and  Garden,  Ireeh  grown  and  of  the  beat  aorta.  Pamrian  Guano,  Saper-mp* 
of  Lime,  Bone  Dust,  Poudrette,  Plantar  of  Parle,  and  other  Fertilliera. 

Mar'.  3  ED.  Kif.  IS*  W^,  W  WlTBt.  8I1BEI,  m-W 


B  Ajia  o 

a  oin  DO,Li«&n  a.  Tcin.  ^ 

s  —  I 


! 


ona   DOLLAR  A  TBAn. 

8.  T.  ALLBI|>  00.  3 

inKassauistreet^ir.T.     ? 


WOODWARD    &   BROWll 

387  WASHINQTON  8TREST,  BOSTON. 


WOODWARD  *  BROWN  ware  awarded  the  Tinsr  PniHivx  for  fchair  Pianoa  a»  Ike  ^ftSA^S^ 
and  Fair  held  In  Boaton  by  the  Maeaachoaetls  Charitable  Mechanics*  Association.    Their  eoapctfn^  ^^JL^n 
dlsUnguiflbed  makers  In  America,  Including  the  late  Mr.  Jonaa  Ohickoring,  PreriitaBt  ef  Ikt  Cbo^  a**"-^ 
whom  was  assigned  the  second  premium.  .  ,    utir''*^ 

VV.  B.  also  received  the  Fiest  Panmirx  at  the  Woraestar  Ooaa|y  Pair,  bald  lathodtytf  wo^'^itit 
competitors,  thus  lnoontest|bly  proring  the  great  super'ority  of  their  Piano- for  tea.    They  wore  ^^^i^Sil^^ 
Premium  at  the  Maryland  Ihstluite  Pair,  hirid  In  BatUmore,  In  Octobbr  lail,  whlah  of  ttMlTfiA  W>"jJ^  yt 
to  public  faror.    And  in  addition  to  all  this,  they  hare  reoeived  numerous  flattering  tesdmonw*  ^'^ 
tulioDs,  for  the  unrlraled  eseellanoe  o(  ioatrumeAts  mannihctured  and  exhibited  by  them.  ^^amruHii^^ 

Encouraged  by  snob  op(|i«n«  rn>n|  the  bM  ludgns  In  the  country,  aad  aided  by  ^^''^S^^Jm,  t^^^ 
rimcty  W.  k,  B.  confldenCly  tetlta  purehasert  and  desJaii  to  inspect  thdr  stock  before  mskiaf  mf^*"^  ^ 
BtrumeM  wannnted  to  gWe  perfect  aatisfaeUoq,  or  the  purchase  money  reHuided. 

CO"  ftecohd-hmifl  Pffinos  taken  In  pxchange. 


FARM  Al  WATER  POWEfT  i 


)B.  SALE. — A  Farm  with  extensive  Water  Power 

134  Aor^a  of  land,  located  ftbout  two  and  a  half  miles  from  BUenYill 
r  tho  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.     About  one-third  of  the  land  is 
i;   six  dwelling;  houses,  wjU  aocommodate  nine  families;  a  store,  with 
beds,  and  a  saw-mill;  also,  a  never-failing  stream  of  water,  with  falls  s' 
»ver-shot  water  wheels^  all  of  which  is  conyenient  to  the  dwelling  an< 
anal. 

or  farther  x>articulars  enquire  of  S.  CUTTER,  No.  886  Ninth  Street,  > 
D,  180  Mill  Sireei,  Po'keepsie^  or  of  the  Proprietor  on  the  premises. 

JAMBS  M 


MEXICAN    PHOSPHATIC    QUA 


A  permanent  manure  that  will  not  evaporate  in  the  atmosphere,  barn  the  crop,  or  ex- 
4tthe  soU.  |^"One  ton  of  tliis  PHOSPHATIC  GUANO,  is  equal  to  thres  tons  of  Peruvian 
ny  other  ammoniaeal  Goano  on  ezhansted  lands,  in  yielding  Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Oats,  or  other 
ins,  Oloyer,  Ghraee,  Ac. 

J'fke  at  Rdtml,  per  Toy\  i^  :J000  Ibi.  $40," 
"     for  JS  Tons  '*  88, 

peal  era  supplied  at  wholesale  from  cargoes  now  arriving,  on  liberal  terms.  Foil  particukirs  on 
location  to  the  subscriber. 
£very  package  is  branded  witli  the  name  of  the  Sole  Agent  and  is  guaranteed. 

Apply  to  H,  N.  FRYATT,  Sole  Agent,  161  Water  Street,  New-York,  City. 

lug.  7.    tf. 


CHIItCIE  MIKlim  111  IIMWICil  IIUIIT. 

JTo.  9  EVXMJETT  HaUSE, 

>r.'of  Poortk'AveMie  <fc  Yth  Street,  [Jfll W'=*V@[SBSa 


Tuif  Labosalocy  tea  depafUntnl  of  the  Union  Square  R«al  Estate  Office^  ami  is  tinder  tbe-  personal  diieotion 
4  charge  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  lata  Cbemist  to  the  New-Tork^Stata  Agricultural  Society^  aad  widely  known  and 
My  cetebrated  for  his  erotneot  aMalainents  In  this  and  kindred  departments  of  Science. 

The  object  of  the  Proprietors  in  establishing  this  Laboratory  is  to  furnish  those  interested  in  Commercial, 
pisnltural,  and  Metallnrgioai  panoits  an  aoeeasibie,  ready,  and  rettable  means  for  obtaining  analyses  of  Gommer- 
U  Artielea,  8oiU»  Maoiues,  Marl,  Pant,  Ltmasiciie,  Gypsnm,  Goal,  Dree,  aid  Minerals  of  every  deeeription,  together 
Hk  all  other  information  oonaactad  wlAhthe  appHoation  of  Chemistry  to  Agrianlcore,  Oealogy,  Mining,  Englnearing, 
id^the  Arts  generally.* 

Surveys  and  Reports  of  Minora!  Property,  and  other  boMaasa  pertaining  to  Mining  iAlerast^  will  zeaaive  special 
ttentlon. 

CH'AItaES  FOB,  AKAL'^aiS. 

QuacUtatire  Atalysil  of  Coal  or  Peat, $10  00 

**  ^  Soil,  Lima-rock,  Gypsum,  Marl,  Manure,  &e.         •       •  10  00 

''  "  Mineral  and  Spring  Waters,  10  00 

'*  "«  Ore,  and  Minerals  generally, 910  ta  30  00 

The  abore  charges  to  accompany  Samples  or  Communicatione.  No  Analysis  will  be  allowed  to  pass  aof  of  the 
'tboratory  t|II  paid  for. 

I^lrAnal|sls  enough  of  the  above-mantioofed  substiyiees  should  be  sent  to  make  one  pound,  when  dry ;  of 
fln«na  or  Spring  Waters  one  gallon  is  required. 

All  Samples  and  CommuniaatlonS  to  be  forwarded  by  Express,  or  post-paid,  to  Dr.  Jas.  H.  Salisbury,  No.  .t 
Iveretr  House,  cor.  •i  Fourth  Avenue  and  17th  6trcet,  or  presented  in  person  at  his  Office,  No.  I  Appletons' Building, 
'▼er  tlie  Book  Store,  346  Broadway,  New- York. 

EMERSON  W.-  KBYEP,  )  r^^^^^j^t^rr 
;  P.  W.  HOAGLANr,  \  P^^cprietorf. 


ALLE.N.'C 

THBMQS!-! 


BIVBR  RAXXiROABJ 


WINTBR     ARUANG-KMENX. 


aOih,  tbfl  Traios  win 
«flft>Ilow«:— 
in«ectiif  with  Nortbern  and 


TaiS  MACSINK  WM  p«U 
tons  ;   and  m  «iip«rlor  half  b  Way  Train.  19  M. 
This  raperiortty  eonalau  Hasevger  Tralna  at  7  IS  and 
lai.  In  perfe^yeatUqK 
well  an  Upland.  » w  r.  M. 

4d.  OwtsitotlMfiH«»«       - ~- 

nd  wUb  n«  Jtrkin 


I      Ttk  Tarry t»wii  at  1  and  8  P.  M. 

The  Tariytown,  P«olukUL  and  1 
,  atop  at  all  the  'Way  Stations. 
I      PuMBfora  ukn  at  Ctaambeni,  CmM,  i 
t  UthavdSUfeStrBeU. 

I      SUNDAY   MAIL  TRAIN  at  9  A.  M^  faa  I 
I  ibr  Albany,  stopping  at  all  Way  Statiooa 


Sj2S7!B  So 


^-i!!^rrr.'£'r^?HIA,  WILMINBTON  A  BALTIMORE  RAILIMtt 

Leave  WILMINGTON  at  7.45, 1LI5,  AJL.lU.f 
11P.M. 
Leave  NEW.CA8TLB  at  7.S0, 10.<5,  AJr^lf.A 

BALTmOEB  AND  HAVBB^  DE  ORACt  AOOOtf 
DATION  T&AIN. 

Laarea  HAVRE  DE  GRACE  aiSA.M. 
Leavet  BALTqCORB  at  8  P.  M. 


14^P.M. 


4th.  The  luperioi 

over  two  and  a  hair  VaINS  LEAVE  PBILADXLPBIA 
per  hour,  wWc^Jg  ^  ^j„  ^^^  ^,j^«^  ^  ^  p  j^  , 

_. . **°:^nSdii  p.ii^ 


Alba 
LBAV.  '^^ 

MaU  Tr^ 
and  Mail  8U... 

Way  EipN«3.t 
castle,  Oolon  Falla, 
Chatham  Four  Ooroer* 
Train,  anlTiaf  at  Albaiqr  ^ 

Pasiengart  may  ahojaroeoi 
baggage  ehecbed  for  TJlIet,  Bb 
West  and  North  of  Alhaay,  at  v. 
corner  of  Bowery  and  Broome  ft,  k 
if  th  «. 


.<^ 
#» 


ROUTE 


O  NKW-YOM. 

.0tmi  FoorCoraerfKfil. 

^.         uonaabofeVIUinfM^'' 

York..  12.45  P.tf.  ^^ 

M  Waatnn  Ssilroad,  oonwofa* 


.n,  leares  Ttoyit  £»  PJT^aad 
ppinc  at  Chatham  Four  Oomcn, 
HUladale, 


Copeke,  Miilertoa, 
^er  Plafaia,  Soatli   Dover,  Ftwhag*.  -_.. 
a,  Browater,  Crotoo  FalJa.  White  Ptiiii,*^ 
•^'Bridge.   PameaiQBfabrtiiiatr^vfllaflt^^ 


> 


Crotoa  FaUt  and  WUllama>  Brldfe,arii»i 
eram  aborp  Orocon  FMIa.     famen^Bf  titmm9m 
Palla  and  Williams'  Bridge  muat  take  theB«galirm 
ia^rtag CroieaFallaat8P.M.  \^^  .^ 

Fraigbt  Ibr  Albany  reoelved  dally, nnti  4  flLH^ 
I>epot,.ooraer  ef  Cantre  and  White  sCc. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

Tna  Lodt  Manalbctttring  Co.  offer  for  sale  ibeir  IMPROVED  POUDRBTTE,  which  has  now 4Mtf  (te ^ ^ 
fififen  year*  in  thia  ooontiy.  ^^ 

It  U  the  only  article  that  la  fa&  the  market  «blek  can  be  aaed  gtiurmU^  Willi  pcoAt,  either  in  P^^^^fSi 
It  ie  an  excellent  aobalitute  for  barnyard  Bmawe.  and,  above  ail,  cheap  and  eeoaemioal.    Tbvw  <l^n ««"  ^ 
manore  an  acia  of  corn,  and/oai^  it  to  ooaJap  qaiektf*  t^^  fimter,  and  yield  heavier,  tbaa  any.etMr  buid« 
is  excellent  for  aU  kinds  of  garden  cxope  and  fruit  trees— lis  rasulu  are  sometime*  astonishing. 

Price,  $1.60  per  barrel,  tor  seven  barrels  and  over,  deMveted,  fnm  of  carttRe,  to  any  railroad  or  rwd  »■  *«  ^' 
$2.00  for  a  single  barrel;  88.50  for  two  barrels;  $5.00  for  three  barrels,  and  |d.00  for  five  barrels. 

A  pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  any  enqaiset,  pe9t-p^t    AAAt^W, 


THE 


LODI 

T4 


MANUFACTURIN&  COm 

COVRTIiANDT   STR£ET«  NaW-Tark. 

Watntovn,  Mosm.,  Oa.  M  ^ 
LODI  MANUPACTURIHCCCO.  ^4, 

GBMTLtMEK  !— Al  the  rsquesl  of  John  P.  Cnahing,  Esq  ,  of  this  P}5*'iJ!?Sii»- 
last  five  yean,  purchased  fyom  tou  two  hundred  bsrrels  of  Poudrette  per  annnm,  which  he  hssmefl  aj»r  Mai 
Mvo  and  celebmt«d  garden  In  this  town.    He  gives  it  altogether  the  prtfercnoe  over  every  artiflcM'  ^^^  " 
nbt  excrptoidO  'r'"'**  of  it  in  the  highest  ti-rros  rsn  maourefor  the  kitchen  garden,  •speciaUy  for  poisww- 


f  am.  gentlemen,  very  refpertfnlly,  your  mort  obedient  servant, . 


BES'JAMIS  DANA. 


"LAKE'S  PATENT  FIRE  > 


^«#»«- 


•  original  and  only  artiolo  that  can  bo  t^oUi  without  infringing  the  pa^ 
PI  1  Oil  and  In  Dry  Powder,  at  110  PKARL  STRSET,  by  the  Patentee. 
Miit  Patx3nt  "kxna  just  hoku  4ecUied  in  the  United  States  Court  to  be  good  and 
^     consequence  of  this  decision  throwing  the  entire  bosiness  into  my  ' 
(y,as  I  can  inanufoctme  a  large  quaattty  much  ciieuper,  proportionally, 

mted. 

I  ; 


^WM.  BLAKE,  Patentee,  U9 


,>ie:\a/   agricultura 


(£< 


TUBE,  ITS  EssEKTiALs  AND  N®N-EssENTiALS,  including  an  Examination  i 
^  er  Manures ;  by  H.  N.  Fryatt,  of  New-Jersey. 

torlL,  \>e8l<lett  the  general  information  It  containa,  will  be  fonnd  a  valanbl&fuldi^  tn  th«  Ftrmer* : 

lariBt  in  potniing  out  the  etsenUals  and  non-eesentials  to  be  furnished  to  iheir  ituitli.    The  ieltc^iajT^ 

IS  aa  tbe  soil  wants,  and  the  aroiding  of  such  as  it  does  not  want,  ia  policed  <^uU  □  plain  tenm^,  and  vlU  . 

»f  timtt  and  money  to  all  who  follow  its  adylce.    At  the  South,  where  e:(|iegiited  [mutis  require  t-:oi 

i  ferxVUty,  which  aa  yet  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fotind,  this  Tr«atice  will  bo  uf  ih^  nmt  fmpt 


..  i  •f  tinxtt  and  money  to  all  who  follow  its  adylce.    At  the  South,  where  e:(|iegiited  [mutis  require  t-.oi^. 

!•  ferlVUty,  which  aa  yet  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fotind,  this  Tr«atice  will  bo  uf  ih^  nmt  fmpc^i.  .,,^ 
f  ?:.tiie  tiller  of  the  soil  In  every  section  cannot  but  be  benefited  by  a  perusal,  as  it  lifts  the  reil  of  UAccnuinty^ 
mghtm  biiharto  «nTtlope<yilie  science  of  Agriculture.    Price,  in  paperi  ii  cents. 
^Mezs  to  be  addrensed  to  T.  L.  HAGAQM03,  PubUslier,  16  Beekman  Stylet,  New-Yorlc. 
3;  V  aale  \>y  all  BookaeUers  * 


foi  OManiHcb,)  by  J.  C.  CARY. 
.Ift-ly. 


Tbs  Inventor,  after  thoxoiuthly  testing  tUs  engine. ^mp,  for 
the  past  two  yeara,  fieels  oonfldeBt  that  it  is  not  equalled  by  any 
thing  now  la  market,  in  the  way  of  raising  or  Cotdng  water:  the 
motion  being  rotary,  the  stream  is  constant,  without  the  aid  of  an 
▲IK  vessel.  The  packing  is  telf-adUiiflling,  very  durable,  and  can- 
not well  get  out  of  order. 

These  pumps  are  well  calculated  for  all  the  purpoiea  for  whicti 
pumps  or  hydranU  may  be  used,  viz..  Factories,  Steamhoata,  Tan- 
neries, Breweriea,  Diatilleriee,  Baih-oads,  Water  StoUona,  Iloteki, 
Blinea,  Garden  Engines,  k.c. 

Among  the  xsany  testimonials  given  of  this  poinp,  ia  a  gold 
medal  awarded  at  the  last  great  Fahr  of  the  Americaa  laatitate. 

No.  1  is  a  house  or  well  pump  and  domestic  Fire  XAgiue«  and 
will  raise  fVomSO  to  30  gallons  per  minute. 

No.  9  will  raiae  109  gdlons  at  120  revolntiona. 

No.9|     «       800        ««        ISO         ** 

No.3      •<        300         "        190         ** 

the  quantity  raised  can  be  doubled,  by  doubling  the  *revola- 
sions.  These  marohines  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  sub- 
acriben  at  Brockport,  N.  Y. ;  also  in  this  eUy,  48  CowUaad  Btceet, 
t 

GARY  at  BRAINIBD. 


i  C.     Q.     6  H  E  F  F  I   E  L  D, 

.^  URBANA,   OHIO, 

;      OOMiilSSIDII    MERONANT, 

';•  FOR  THE 

lale  of  MechaBical  and  Agricultural  Machinery, 

IN  THE  WESTERN  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  STATES. 
yJLxxdL  i0iJLO]3L  otlxoi:*  JPA-feoxiLtecl.  .^irtlolefli 

As  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Mississippi  Valley* 

]t      A.  lyvuunefls  residence  of  aixteen  yean  in  the  WnmiN  SsATwfa  Tory  extended  «0(|iiaiiiUDe6  in 
l^iU  ol  tibe  pvloeipal  Westera  OitH^witfa  ikm  aariahinee  of  TKAysuKo  i(«anam  will  eflfet  to  Iln^tcru 
HiBtt&etiirert^atid  Pateoteee  nntunal  fadlitiee  through  this  Agency. 


L8,    AND    OTJTLE 

WOODHA' 

_  _      oppoain  St.  T 

1  nij    JuUlJ  '^^-  ^T  PRIMJCR8  ANO  CARTRIDGES  for  Patbmt  Niidi 

^%m  DEALER  IN  GUNS,  PISTO''    «^ 


i 


ALLE.N.'?: 


WIN 


TBItf  MACOINB  Vif  pit 
»an>i  .    ftfifl  an  fii)p«rlifr  (i<b; 
Thip  lupierloriH  j 

\fcdl  Mil  rpl«nd. 


r«r«  t  full  r^''«<>iljnrat  of  tbe 
«ijdi«a'«  &iKt  PlicHh  KoiTes;  Pr 


itM#v  unq  wicii  u§' 


Tioim 


^:[>K  titlUr^  l.fc-^  0#W^  l*aj™t  luail  ^^JC^ 


HON 


U. 


WORKS, 
Nos.  311  &  813  Moimiel 

OppoiUv  tbe  Allaire  Vocb 
SAL£S  ROOK, 

122  OBAHD  STEESl 

Fire  doon  Ssrt  of  Bm^- 

Tli«  8«b»cribcT»  baring  extensive  and  irostirrassed  arringeiDenta  for  manufactiiiioc  r»«y  ailkte  6 
«rtt  now  9  i^lWTed  t<»  otfrt  t^  Ihft  public  and  doaWs  throughout  the  «onn»ry  W«od«ht  and  CAsrUoil 
TtItt  deJeHfUlmi;  ar*tln«^  Shotieri,  Doori  ;  PortaMe  Iron  Bedsteads,  plain  and  omamcBtal ;  CriUwJC 
flblSten :  f  n*n  OhaWm  Srttew,  Wash  Standf ,  Flowfr  and  Work  Stands,  Umbrella  and  Hat  etandi,  kt.,  Ug 
■L  aaiverior  onnlity  of  of  Iron  Farm  F.-nce,  aM  of  which  they  will  warrant  to  surpajs  in  streogth,  danl»tMy,*i 
dc'lcii  and  cbeavnei*,  ibe  thanufscturM  of  any  other  Honte  !n  their  line,  Otdsrs  trtm  txvaj  sccUon  rf  Ml 
StateB  tbanWSiWy  rec^fted,  and  executed  with  the  tiimoet  dispatch.  ' 

j^noif ENT  A  I.AVER8»  t»8  Orand  Street  I 

"super  phosphate  of  lime. 

rnoM  TSB 


OF  8TATBN  ISLAND. 


The  tebiertber  bag*  laaye  to  foTorst  the  Ftfnoera  aal  Qvdeftva  t^rho  haT«.le(t  oisdcca  ftv  the  abore  Mwn^M 
be  is  now  prepared  to  deliTer  the  same,  either  from  the  v^  orks  on  Btaten  Island,  or  from  the  Depot  is  New  Toii 

Other 
early,  as  iha  demand  for  this  saaaoa  wtti  be  iarg«.  _ 


ANDRE    LEROY^S    NURSERIES 


'AT 


A.  L.  begs  to  inform  bU  namerous  friends  that  he  is  now  prepared  to  execute  all  ordm  Iff  I 
Tree^  Erei;Q:e»M|c  SAcub*^  «Mr.:ite^  ^BtnafeU  to  ft&><iU^  ak  tkiM,M,^«»^la»4Mi  ] 
year,  and  his  colleotion  verj  comply te^  Qrders  should  be  sent  at  once  so  at  to  secare  t^  &- 
ferent  kinds.  The  best  cam  firiU  bt  giiFeft  to  all  ofders  as  usoaL  The  AUgers  i^oioes  Stoeb  btn 
not  Bueeeeded  well  this  year,  and  are  scarce  and  high.  Orders  should,  as  !i8u4  b«  iMnmi  t» 
our  agaa*  in  iie«r^'yMlt.'  Ihu  BoMA*«m  1^6  PxiJti  Bftsfer,  who  ^n  ^re  alt  the  inftrnitM 
desired,  aod jof^  DikAj^lkm^n,  Icm.  af  cfaar^gea,  A^dalaiUd  tf^pf  isf  my  ^Malegin^  «4A^ii 
dollars  and  cents.  fea*^.  'K 


Is  PAPfflAN   LOTION, 

™  VAL    BEAUTIFIEK, 

^L  ^.  ^li  ^^  '^^  fiktelidi.  8iui  Bunti,  3cald««  Suriti^  ete 

mLl       X.         >«iiaia»  tfl  til*  Sten. 

"oiHen^^  tlie  peculLtr  Adjipuikn  of  thb 

i|di  b«  '  !dDdat»fl  to  xhQ 

,   ,  M.     >  mftmUj  it  rjJiMi 

'  km  •  MHtfalVfL  eiMlliig  ellKt 

^Uw  ikiQ,    lIMfif  not  oalf 
^ islMKt)/  bf fvUri  in  tti  Ci« 


t^«**»-»^ 


Xheft^  Machines  ba^e  just  been  gpfeatl^  improved  by  theJnTentor,  ao  th^t^. 
witboat  -Eoiae  and  with  ono-balf  the  power  formerly  required  Ko  other  ^^^  ^T"^ 
are  capa.'ble  of  doing  every  kind  of  work  perfectly.  Tbey  acw  Umn,  cotton,  Bnk,,?^^^^ 
^d  leatiier  fabrics  of  every  description,  »nd  without  a  fault.  Each  Machine  j^lcici  ^* 
used  T«^l  bring  to  tbe  owner 

•  AWB  PROFIT  OP  $1,000  A  YEAR! 

BPr  Ail  ndverse  patent  claims  affecting  these  Macbinea  have  been  fully  settled,  h\ii  ^i 
the  Iffachines  of  other  manufacturers  mfringe  our  patents  and  caunat  be  safely  used. 
Iffachines  are  at  all  timei  mi  eshfbition  and  for  sale  at  the 

Principal  Office,  No.  323  BHOADW^AY,  N.  T, 

ALSO.  AT  THE  BRANCH   OFFICES  : 

47  HANOVilH  ST.,  Boston^  2OT  WALNUT  3^,  Clnctimati;  81  ST.  CHARLES 
aX^  Mf^rptleausj  130  WALNUT  ST.,  PhUad#!pMa;  105  BALTIMORE  ST  , 
Baltimore;  334  BROAD  ST.,  Newark. 


r 


d 


f  a»m  tsi  ti0F&< 


—•'««#•»-•• 


y  u^mi  i«i]  moaLhi  sBCe,  by  the  poblislien  of  the  UnrsD  Sum  Jo 
Wm  '"*«»«*'*,^^,fJ2?!ob«»flb^  «»d  probaWy  Wr  a  mOlioii  r^den.  All  the  in 
Usving  ?^^^r;^t>|jcliio«iit  «^u  *t  onod  brought  into  foree  to  mftke  the  magmytnfe  tfc« 
of  the  jonrBil  ^       When  the  first  number  appeared,  bo  iar  was  it  saperior  to  aaxAl 
reriodioal  f^^^^^  price,  that  it  was  predicted  on  all  handt  that  it  nuut  aduer  ii  -  *-- 
before  P^'^^'*^  ^^  that  no  such  magazine  could  be  sustained  at  the  esit&oiKdiomMy  3 
io  price  or  '^'^    xt  the  same  time  the  laudations  of  the  press  throbghoat  the  ea 
One  ^^'jjy  Ijiplimentary  notiees  flowing  in  upon  us  b^  thousands.    Babeeribeoi  •*- 
udboood«<^     j<^    beyond  our  moat  sanguine  ezpectationa.     The  magaaine  has  mt 
'°  ^   •    dst^B  in  e^ory  ^^^  ^^^  Territory  of  the  Union,  and  throu^nt  the  Brifii 
},uve  ^J^  '^y  inereasing  in  every  section  of  the  oountry  whererer  it  is  Joiowb. 

**"   It  m  pahliA^d  monthly,  eaeh  number  having  thirty-two  beautifol  *' ^' 

. .    ^  j^eb  tinted  covers,  and  illustrated  frontispiece. 

It  has  bMB  embellished  each  month,  thus  far,  with  from  eight  to  twelve  ^Msai 
A  w€  have  now  completed  arrangements- to  largely  increase  that  nnmber,  so  mlttlbv 
durtog  the  year,  from  the  present  tune,  will  contain  nearly  tiiree  hundred  iUostraCiMV. 

Am^ng  these,  we  have  procured,  at  an  immense  cost»  a  series  of  over  one  hiiiidfndf< 
desigB*^  illustrating  scenes  ana  incidents  in  American  history.  At  lesat  two  of  thase  r"'^' 
appear  in  each  number,  accompanied  with  interesting  and  tiirilling  sketchy  ^owaoeti 

It  will,  also,  be  embelliiAied  each  month  with  two,  or  mo^  be%iitifii]ly.eiigittV«il| 
<littmgwsbed  individnals,  and  biographical  sketohes.    These  will  include  Uie  mort  M 
|)oIiticiaDe,  eminent  statesmen,  distinguished  divines,  etc,  thus  associating  the  exeitu^g^ 
the  day,  with  the  history  and  countenances  of  the  principal  acton  therein. 

We  have  now  in  process  of  execution  by  the  best  artists  in  the  country,  a  set  of  1 
engravings  to  illustrate  a  series  of  mechanical  articles  which  will  be  commenced  in  ike  i 
number,  and  be  continued  probably  throughput  the  year.  < 

We  dudl  also  commence  in  the  same  number  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  of  ^sgri| 
Education,  the  first  of  whidi  will  be  accompanied  with  degantly  engraTod  viewi  tl  ftrii IM 
Academy  and  public  school  buildings  of  New-Tork.  These  are  entirely  new»  beiag  lit  Irt^f 
the  kind  ev«r  publislied  in  America. 

It  also  contains  from  time  to  time,  views  of  cities  pabUe  hstilduigs, 
flowers,  agriculture,  natural  history,  illustrations  of  interesting  poems^  etc,  etc,  to  whiah  is  i 
each  month,  a  page  of  wit  and  humor,  from  **  Democritns,  Jr.,"  the  Laughing  Wbaopftiftv'' 
his  comical  ''ptcters." 

Althouj^  it  is  our  oljaot  to  give  the  magazine  a  practical  and  in^ruf^'^  yhamr^r,  rai 
than  a  lights  imaginative  and  eetftimantal  y«t  we  ihtend  th4t  it.dballftilwi^V  it«4r  ftfB>>^  ^ 
will  malce  it  attractive  to  alL    Many  of  its  articles  a|e  otjglnai;  aAd  fiiom  tb  dba«st jmbs  ia^tfv 
couifsryj  while  the  editorial  talent  bestowed  upon  it  it  unsurpassed  by  thil  of  any  pmeatisai 
America. 

It  is  published  monthly  at  the  h>w  price  of  One  Dollar  a  year. ,  A  aplendldiM^fem  k  ssift: 
io  each  person  getting  up  a  club,  and  in  addition, 

is  8,00  OS 


is  to  be  awarded  to  the  289  pers<^)s  sending  the  laigest  nvmber  of  waaminw^ 
ticulara  l^e  specimen  bof^  of  tha  Magaiina,  wlileh  will  Ibe  sent  on  reoMpt  of 
of  a  single  copy.    Addressi 

J.  M.  EMpiSONJb  Qo^ 


PHALOFS  PAPHIAN   LOTION, 

OB, 

FLORAL    BEAUTIFIER, 

XNFALUBLB  AS  A  PBBSBBTATIVB  OF 


%  AND  AS    A    XBAN8    OF    XBADICATIlia   OB    CX7BIRO 

TreeUot.  Tan,  FimplMk  Chapped  Hiiiid%  Idpi,  and  Face,  BlofeohM»  Sun  Bnnu,  Scalds,  Bnrnfl,  ato. 
and  all  Diaeaaes  appertaining  to  the  Skin. 


Fhalon'a  Paj^iian  Lotion* 
Tho  moot  hrillitBt  addition  to  the  toilet  irhl«h  the 
preMDtagehaB  witnesaed,  was  tiie  fivtanato  dlseoTery 
•ofa  dlBtugiiiabed  phystdan  and  Orientallat  who  ob- 
tained the  knowle^^  of  Its  ingredients,  and  the  me- 
thod of  combining  them,  while  trsTellng  in  India.  The 
receipt  or  secret  was  pnrohased  for  VS|M>0  by  Sd- 
WABD  Pbaix>k,  who,  in  the  ooorae  of  a  loi^  series  of 
«zperimentL  has  so  enriched,  improTcd,  and  perftcted 
tbovpreparadon,  as  to  Insure  its  reception  ss  an  indis- 
pensable and  nneqosled  article  for  the  toilet  through- 
ont  the  civilized  world. 

To  deaenbei 
or  even  to  enamerate^  aU  the  instances  in  which  this 
peerless  beantlfier  may  be  recommended  as  an  nnfail- 
ing  spedflo,  wonid  occupy  a  Tolnme;  sofflce  it  to  state, 
that  among  its  moat  important  properties,  is  the  power 
to  improve  a  harsh,  pallid,  bronze^  motfled,  or  other- 
wise repnisive  CoMPLsxioir,  end  to  snbstitato  the  fss- 
cinstton  of  a  delioatos&d  dsxzling  white,  alternating 
with  a  roseate  bloom.  Perhaps  the  blosh  that  bean- 
tiflea  the  toner  sorfikoe  of  sn  ocesn  sbeU,  will  give  the 
beet  idea  of  the  rich  transparent  tint  which  it  imparts 
to  tite  cheeks,  while  no  pearl  can  snrpassthe  ezqnislto 
fSimess  which  it  confers  upon  the  neck,  hands,  and 
arms. 

Its  Efficacy 
in  counterseUng  all  injurious  effects  arising  from  expo- 
sure to  the  weather  and  change  of  climate,  would  be 
deemed  tnoredible  if  it  were  not  authenticated  by  the 
hU^hest  testimony.  Neither  the  freezing  bU»t  of  the 
north,  nor  the  blazing  heat  of  the  south,  csn  destroy  or 
Impair  the  beauty  of  a  complexion  protected  hj  the 
regular  application  of  the  Paphiav  Loteok. 

Pair  Compleadona 

are  always  pecttUarlj  susceptible  of  inflammatory  influ- 
enees.  Over  exertion  in  wsrm  weather  frecuentiy  pro- 
duces these  unpleasant  and  irritating  eruptions  known 
as  rose-rash,  nettie-rssh,  and  pridcly  heaL  on  the  ikce, 
neek,  and  arma  of  the  most  beauttfhl  blonde,  and  if 
not  promptiy  attended  to,  may  leare  a  permanent 
blemish  behind.  The  cooling,  healing,  and  balmy  eflhet 
of  the  Pafhxan  Lonox  is  truly  wonderfhl  in  esses  of 
this  kind.  It  does  not  drive  in  the  eruption,  but  gives 
activity  to  the  porous  systsm,  and  causes  the  iimam- 
mstory  principle  or  ylms  to  exhale  by  Insensible 
ovaporatfon. 

Ladiee, 
who,  while  nnnlng,  sulTer  from  sore  or  inflamed  nip- 
ples, will  find  immedlato  and  wnfliiling  relief  from  the 
uM  of  the  Paphiav  Loinox,  which,  from  its  extraor- 
dinsnr  power  to  alUy  Irritation  and  cod  the  month, 
msy  Se  trolv  said  to  render  pleasing  and  painless,  both 
ro  mother  and  babe,  the  most  dellghtfkil  task  imposed 
by  maternal  duty.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  conslder- 
ca  one  of  the  mere  coaventi<Mial  appendsaes  of  the 
nursery,  but  ss  an  article  of  the  first  neoessi^  in  thst 
department,  and  one  that  no  wise  snd  prudent  mother 
will  omit  from  her  list  of  indispensables  for  her  infont 
andhendt 

Chappy  Kfti^fle  and  Lipa 
One  of  the  most  palnM  consequences  of  severe  wea- 
ther to  ladiea  and  childrcD,  Is  the  chapping  or  cracking 
of  the  skin  of  the  hands.  It  Is  a  painni  and  annoying 
(Irswbask  to  the  amusements  of  the  gay  winter  sesson, 
intetteing  with  tiie  ei^yment  of  many  a  slsfgh-iide, 
and  msrruig  the  pleasure  of  msny  a  sodsl  evening  by 
the  ixossfive  Inltatton  which  It  occasions.  CTponobsp- 


ped,  as  also  upon  all  rougbzees  snd  exfoliations  of  the 
skin,  occssioned  by  cold,  the  Papbxav  Lorzoir  acts  like 
a  chsrm,  soothing  snd  healing  the  inflamed  and  abraded 
aurftoe^aofteningthe  indurated  cuticl^  and  restoring 
Its  flexibility  snd  tranq>arency. 

Tho  jrnnery. 
To  pass  over  in  silence  the  pecnllsr  adaptation  of  this 
babamlo  fluid  to  the  use  of  children  and  the  purposss  of 
the  nntsery,  would  be  sn  act  of'nnkindness  to  the 
mothers  of  oar  land.  As  a  wsSh  tat  Inflmts,  it  -oannot 
be  too  highly  recommended.  It  promotsa  a  healthy 
tone  in  the  minute  superfldsl  vessels,  so  spt  to  become 
torpid  in  Infancy;  snd  bss  a  soothing  cooling  eflbct 
npon  the  tender  and  sensitive  skin.  Being  not  only 
perfeetiy  Innocuous,  but  eminentiy  hygelan  in  Its  na- 
tnre.  it  may  be  used  by  the  most  delicato  lady,  or  ap- 
plied to  the  most  feeble  child,  with  perfect  confldenoe 
in  its  hsrmleasness  and  salutary  efliect  It  imparts  a 
sUky  texture  to  the  young  and  tender  Skin,  and  protects 
it  against  detriment  from  external  influences. 

Itil] 


however,  to  preserve  intact  the  amoothness  and  beauty 
of  the  skin,  than  to  reproduce  them  after  they  have 
been  paittslly  destroyed  by  a  low  temperature;  and  as 
the  chj^iptng  of  the  hands  may  be  eflbctustty  prevented 
by  the  use  <ff  the  Lotion  at  the  morning  m  eecolttg 
toilet,  it  la  desirable  tiiat  huUes  should  tiius  forti^  tiiefr 
delicate  fingers  in  advance  sgalnst  the  trenchant  blssts 
of  winter. 

To  GenUomen 
who  suflbr  from  tenderness  sad  smsrting  of  the  flue 
sfter  shavings  PBALna'a  Paphxait  Lotiov  will  prove 
a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  comforts  and  luxarlea 
of  the  toilet;  ss  it  alleviates  the  Irxltation  and  pain,  and 
renders  the  shaven  sarlhee  soft  snd  pliabl& 

LxTTsa  FBOK  JAxas  K.  OnnAOir,  Chemist 
I DATB  saslyzed  the  **  Psphian  Lotion"  used  for 

beautifying  the  complexion,  manufhctured    by  Mr. 

Phalon,  and  find  it  to  be  a  harmless  preparation,  end 

not  in  any  way  injniious  to  the  skin. 
I  believe  it  will  ne  found  serviceable  for  the  purposes 

it  is  intended.  Jamss  B.  Criu6x, 

To  Sdwabd  Pbaiox,  Esq.,   I       Chemist, 

Nkw  Yobb:,  J>m,  19A,  1868.     f         BT  Chamben-nt 

LsmBB  FBOX  ICadamb  Ajura  Thillob. 

To  £dwabd  Pbalob,  Eaq.—D^ar  'Str>-U  you 
think  my  opinion  of  your  **  Paphiaa  Lotion"  wlU  have 
any  weight  with  the  public^  ft  is,  I  smsuxe^Terymnch 
at  your  service;  I  have  used  the  prepsration  for  aeme 
months  past,  snd  find  it  inflaltely  the  most  eflleselons 
sad  sgrsesble  cosmetic  thai  bss  ever  graeed  my  toUet. 

It  unqnsstionably  softens  sad  Improves  the  textore 
of  the  skla,  and  adds  to  the  brlDlsacy  snd  olesnieis  of 
the  complexion. 

I  can  not  be  mistaken  on  these  points^  ss  by  its  timely 
appIicstioB  I  have  repeatedly  rsmeved  saeh  bleeolshes 
as  sreoeessioned  by  sudden  changes  of  the  weather,  to 
which  I  ampartieuhur^seaaitiTe.  It  lanotoftnthat 
ao-called  *•  aida  to  beanV  adyertised  to  the  world  ss 
Infldllble  ftilflll  even  peitlsUy  their  oMeet,  but  yoor 
«* Lotion,"  soforss  I  am  capable  ofJudgta&  lafeaDy 
whatit  piBports,snd  leordially  leeommead  It  to  all 
ladles  who  value  a  dear.  uncJonded  eemplexlon.  or  de- 
airetobeprotseted  agslnst  these  annoying  eflbetlona 
of  the  skin  eoBseqasDtivBtt  the  cottnoass  ef  heat  and 
odd.   I  am,  8ir,  yoma  truly,  Ann  Thiu«v. 

IfBBOPOtRAH  Hom^  xtas.  Uk,  1868L 


Msas&etnred  and  sold  by  Edwaud  Pkamv.  at  101,  and  SlTBaoADVAT  (8t  moholaa  Hotel).    On  Um 
««eelpt  of  fl,  post-paid,  a  bottie  win  be  sent  by  Express  to  sny  part  of  the  United  Ststea 
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JUST  PUBUSHEn, 
BY  PUDNEY  &  RUSSELL,  79  JOHN  STREET,  NEW-Y05 

NA  MOTU: 

REKK-ROVINGS  IN  THE  SOFTH  SEAS. 

Witb  Map*  of  \ht  Bmdwich  iiiid,8oci#ty  Ulsnds, 
AND  TWELVE  BLEOAirP  HiLUSTfeATIONS 


fiti 

IB.  jr. 


K^i  ii*rTniiTi%  ^trf  n  ^tifttfr  rirf'^i 


-•T-t  i\^n<tH?f>Tt  of  ^*7*- 


LOU' 

iBl- 

ilir 

'<fi.^  ... 

of  tb»(r  »riwi»rc*», 

itti*  (l"rt  10  I  lift!  uf  our  tiif^rchntii  tnArtnit. 
I ) '  il  nWlt ui k! iiii  A  Mi|) «/  (li*{  8Aad  »  u  it.,  tbtl  ottr  «if  £ 

In 

lllldfltttllLMf*  i»nf>^»  4'!^  Ill*'  iiQtl  etrr  )Mii<JlthriL 


It 


lif"  Several  good  Agents  wanted,  to  wbum  %  large  dfsooiait 


^biiijM 


LAND  NURSERIES,  NEWBURGH,  N.  ¥. 

Oo., 

Invltlos  the  attention  of  tbelr  patrons  and  the  pabUo  in  general  to  their  very  eztenaire  oollection  of 

AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &,0., 

riilty  inform  them  that  the  stock  they  offer  for  ule  the  coining  Autumn  i«  unnauallj  fine,  both  aa  regards  qjaaUtj  of 

A  oHmute  oi  the  Hudson  Highlands  hare  r»udered  proverbial  the  foeeees  of  the  trees  seat  flPta  here  to  all  parts  of 
tike  accuracy 'and  precision  so  Indispensable  in  the  propagation  of  fhdt  trees  for  which  this  estabUshment  has  long 

i,  render  errors  in  nomenclature  of  rue  oceuivsnee. 

propagated  in  Urge  quantities  all  the  leading  standard  vartetles  which  are  proved  best  adapted  (br  genaral  ohUIta- 

Uiofle  rvoonamended  by  the  American  Pomelagioal  Society,  as  well  as  all  noTelties,  both  of  natire  and  foreign  origin. 

ihirize  witUIn  the  limits  of  an  adverdseineat  would  be  impossible;  they  refer  to  their  General  Catalogue,  a  copy 

&•  sent  to  «U  post  paid  appli?anu,  on  enclosing  a  Post  Office  stamp. 

'Ib9  comDrisee  a  portion  of  their  stock,  and  are  all  of  fine  growth,  vlk: 

In  orer  400  Tarteuea,  both  standards  on  their  own  stock  fur  orchard  culture,  and  on  the  quince  fbr  dwiu-fi),  pyramids, 

e,  fbr  garden  culture. 

I  In  OTer  30U  Tarietiea,  both  sundards  and  dwarfs. 

BBS.  bvHh  atavkdards  and  dwarfs. 

^PRIOOT,  PEAOH,  KBOTARIirS,  and  QUINOE  trees,  in  ev«ry  fariety. 
VINBS,t>oih  natWe  and  foreign  for  vineries.     Also, 

BUBRBIB8,  (M  besi  LaBcwuire  vwtoaea.)  OUBRAKTa,  RASFBBRET.  aftd  8TRAWBBBRT  plants,  of 

i  known  Idudii,  tmther  wtm  SEA  KAlMj  AS^ARAaUS,  and  RHUBARB  roots. 
BNTAIi  TREBS,  SHBUfiS,  and  VINES,  both  dedduoos  and  evergreeni  sidtable  for  tUeet  and  lawn  plant- 
ic  ell  the  new  and  rare  conifers,  weeplt»g  trcs,  and  shrnba  of  recent  introduction* 

tai  ev«rrv  Tariety,  iDcludiug  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Hybrid  Bonibon,  Uyorld  Obina,  Hybrid  Damaak,  Praifle,  Bonrsalt, 
i  other  hardy  elimbtng  and  garden  varieties,  as  well  as  the  more  tender  Tea,  Ctdna,  Bengal,  Boorbon,  and  Noisette 

hOBOUS  PLAVTS.— A  large  eoUecUon  of  Pvonies.  Phloxes,  Campanula,  Penatemon,  (Bnothera,  Ace,  Ate. 

iAS  and  BBODXNQ-  PLANTS,  for  the  parterre  aaa  flower  garden,  in  large  quantltiea  and  variety. 

B  PLANTS.— «0(»,000  strong,  S  year  oM,  Osiige  Orange,  in  three  diibffeat  sIms,  at  f  10,  $9,  and  96  per  1000.    Buck 

i»  8  years  dd,  fS  per  1000. 

an^  Flantera  of  trees  on  a  large  scale  will  be  dealt  with  on  the  oiosi  liberal  tenos.  Oet.>t 

VroOBUAM^ 
ST  n  m  IB  T, 

oppoBiTB  St.  Paul's  OpimoB, 
YORK. 
Baldwhi!B  and  J^*s  Patent  Gun  Waddfaig;  Sporting  baple- 
menta,  flshhig  "nckie,  Ate ;  Coitus  Patent  and  Deringer's  cele 


UNS,  PISTOLS,   AND 

AIiFRSD 
'Q    JPUJLTOJT 

ooR  Wx8T  or  Broadway, 
NEW 


teal  for  KLEIN'S  PATENT  FBIMXRa  AND  CAR- 
for  Patbmt  NaaDLB  Gums. 

toraadDMlorfaiaiKBf,  PSttoU,  radBiflei. 

fpfjU  leodTing  lh>m  manultetiu'efS  a  full  assortment 
Mtrtleles,  together  with  Wustenholm's  and  other 
^Svwle,  Camp,  dportameo^s  and  Pocket  Knires; 
leaks,  Shoi  Punches,  and  Belts;  French,  Ameriatn 
i»  Percussion  Caps  (from  stl  the  eelebmted  ronliers;) 


brated  PIMoia ;  Preneb  Pador  Pistels,  and  Capi. 

Agent  for  "PobtbeV*  Patent  BeTolTtng  and  Repeating 
Rifles,  aad  for  all  klada  ef  Sporting  AmmanUoo,  whiob,  he  is 
offering  at  Tcxy  low  pxtoas. 

GT  Prompt  and  particiilar  attention  given  to  the  fllUng  of 
orders.  Dedy. 


WORKS5 

No6.  311  &  813  Monroe  Street, 


Opposite  the  Allaire  Works. 
SALES  ROOM, 

No.  122  GBAITD  STBBET. 

Vive  doors  East  of  Broadway. 

labsoribm  bavini  extenslTe  and  unsurpassed  arrangements  fur  mannfaeturtag  erery  article  >" /heir  line,  ar  now 
0  rt^er  to  the  pulllc  and  dealera  ihroiCout  the  eSuntry  W.ouoht  and  Cast  Iao«  Railwo  of  er.ry  f«fcrtpUon, 
LTrriTDoori ;  PorlaWe  Iron  RedstcsdvPlain  and  ornamental ;  Cribs  and  Cradks  for  Children  ;  Iron  ^"»w^»*tj<^fj 
Sr  How.r  and  Work  Stands.  Umbrella  and  Hst  8tand^  Ac,  tc ;  also,  a  superior  quality  of  of  Iron  Farm  f ^jce,  *« 
ley  i  U  wsrtMl  to  surpwsin  strength,  durability,  beauty  of  design,  aad  ^espness,  the  ««y««iJ«»»'-«  ;^»!2,^ 
telfX    oSw  fromVrery  section  of  the  Unltil  States  Ihanklhlly  reeelTed,  and  executed  with  the  uinicsl  dispateh. 

ENT  &  liAlTSBS,  192  Grmnd  Street  If  .▼ 


BANK  LOCK. 


AZ.IO   VOCKM   POR 

8aie0|  FrlsoiiBi  8t|ire8| 
flbi^i  DwoIUigii 

A  GRBAT  ▼Amicrr  or 

BQLTBftSOOBXVOBS, 

mlveh  flateih 

POROELAlNp  MINCRALf 
MAM,  OLAMt  *•• 

ISPAMI0LITT8 

For  FreEoh  Windowi. 


IioB  Doors  and  CliMti,  made 
to  order. 

"  'CVKRPUATINQ. 


DAY  S  NEWELL. 

SM  |lrMUIw»]r, 

NKW-YOMK. 


Olov'er  or  TlmuUiy 


»-X3 


^1 


NAPTBA    A.   WAOVn,  iKTCBUir  nkl  I 
WBBAT  HAKVBBfn,  TaKflBBV 
CkiTer,  ThD<«ihy  and  Qrmw  Baed  Hmtibiiii^  h  i^ 
oUmt  Gnas  S««d  Duller  aad  Gl€«Bflr»oa«it»*e| 
Uadhte»,«iilcb  is  ntiCod,  I7  •etaniairteff 
kiDdi  i.r  voKk,  and  Willi  ib«  «i4  «r«M  ] 
barv««firon  8  to  12  •««•  a  di^,  mamkg,  n 
farMld^aad  Uireoliii«  Kbe  iMsdi  fkoa  A*  < 
MUM  tfm«.    yyoTOtttad,  If  yroperly  iiwiigiill 

Hghtt  far  States  •ndOmmtiMftr  meoal 
•too  Um  liikt  to  numafactare  the  saaia.  Aiv^rlfH 
Um  Above,  137  Modteon  Street,  H.  Y^ni  Pri»9,« 

cJrViM  Wbea*  BBToMer  Is  aho  •|i|«aiMit*l 
Oabissd  Bise. 


I>TJIIE    BKED 

SHORT-HORN  CATTU 


Bavums     . 
aoodsls.!  will  part 
ftonoastothtee 


FUlsddTiils. 


AgCMj  for  the  Pmhue  aii  Me  ef  iMfroTedl  Breeds  e^Auttk 


GATTLB,  SHBEP,  8WINK,  POULTBT,  Ac 

ssisftlttF  shippsd  to  snr  pert  of  Um  Osited  Bftatas.  far  nldch  a  i  ussoni 
IbHwCitai  Block  CM  ^•ftmitohed.fla.i 
'Aarooslibitd  Short  Hen  sad  Grade  CsUle,      Tboraagli  bn«  Aldsrae/ Orttle, 
Do.       ATMhttsOiitle,  Bo.      Bwroas       do.  __, 


wilr**^ 


D^       S^ttUXnm^eei^.  ^  Do.    „OstowokLOmfti^WWporI^«*f»^ 

Swtoe  and  Poultiy,  very  Ibie,  of  aiftrmt  br«edi.    AlfO,  Fine,  weH-brokcn  Deron  Wotklag  vtm. 

South  Straol,  aliove  »Ui8t«;«M^ 


All  letten  po«t-paid  will  bo  piomptty  attsadod  to. 
Tebw  54  tf. 


MoFARLAND'S 


Tbb  imder  ilgned  would  rMpMtftilly  call  tba  attonUra  of  the 
pabUototbe  aSora  iuMq«aUed  nftfaard,  ptoof  affalBBl  the 
deTowlDg  elemfBt  of  fire,  m  wall  as  w  most  snoeaMf^  bur- 
glar. 

To  Msrchaats,  J«wf Itert  tsd  Bsak  DlrMt«n|  we  would  00I7 
■sy,  aawoiins  ibem,  aad  the  proob,  and  700  wiB  be  eoavlBosd 
of  their  •opcriorlty  over  all  otherB  BUBolhoiiired. 

Oar  hddnees  Is  done  la  a .  pisia  ttraighl  ftimod  wsy,  wltb- 
but  reeorttaif  to  haiabiig  or  Iscge  talk. 

Below  to  one  or  the  maay  tesuoioDiais  1 
f  roBi 


Imptopcb  iitt  ati^  Burglor  ps^f  Sl(^ 


Below  to  one  or  the  maay  tesiunoDlais  we  sit  daOy  leotlvlng 
ran  ell  parU  of  the  ooantry,  and  It  apaaka  tor  Itaelt  Maaara 
md  at  Hltobeoflk'a  OU  Store  waa  altoated  dtaeally  vadar  the 


Mestrs.  McFarland  de  Co. :  ^^01^ 

Qiirrat-ItafrordaBB  pl«w»»  ^fJ'J^S^rti^ 
and  BufSlar  Proof  Safe  we  P^^'^SS^ 
booka  and  papers  at  the  ditaatioM«««fw    - 

kit  aTraisir,  In  the  moat  P*t??. 

covered  ihroogboot  the  fire,  wUh  ^ 

and  dirOetty  under  a  broken  J      ' 

It remaioed  true  to  lie  namcii  »~.V";::;^  ijj.  t^^'TZM 

were  not  even  acorched,  and  bwdj  «>^^  aWBJV 

re  of  AQg.  23d.  ^  peisonal  exnarlence  of  thehr  «cen«>«» 

Our  depot,  where  sn  awortment  of  all  Made  aad  aites  are         *  Pw»onai  rxp«n««  <v  m 
onstaatly  oa  band,  la  at     38  MAIDEN  LANE,  Yoori  uw/i 

3<)oonlh>mNaa8anSt.,N.T.  PONP* 

AVM.  MoFABLAND  A  CO.  \ 

WAREHOUSES- 

aton,  Mass..  Ho,  U  Blackstone  Street.  !        Portland,  Oregon,  37  Front  StweU^ 

sltimore,  Md.,  No.  1^  Plan  Street.  Sun  Pranclwo.  Cal.,  «7  California  »o«^ 

hleago,  UL,  eomer  MoutJi  Water  and  PrankUu  fits.  t        Port  PhlHip,  AwtraUa,  19  Wfrt  ^"*^  ^^ 

AafiBUo^Ks^SaJl,  »i  i«^pidaon  k.  Co.,  Bath,  Me.    Beniy  Bstler,  Baagor}  and  T.  M  e?arisD«,  BW*«^ 


MEBfin  HUS6IM 11  PMBrg  UGiZINB  FOR  1854. 


EU>BXRT  MsEBT  leiurwt  hit  Uad  wakaU^oaa  to  all  hif  young  frienda,  and  hopes  that  tin 
78BUX  for  1864  will  proTe  mora  interaatinff  than  ever  before. 

t:3^  His  olject  in  the  Mvskum  ia  to  ftmuah  jon  with  a  great  Tarie^  of  vaefiil  informatioii 
A  great  many  anlgeett.  He  wishea  von  all  to  form  a  taate  for  good  leading,  a  habit  of 
neeet  thanking,  and  a  eharaoter  that  will  make  you  naefol^nd  happy. 
(t^  Mskbt'8  Musbum  for  1854  will  oontain  aa  mnch  reading  matter  as  any  other  work  of 
0  kind — ^will  be  printed  in  the  best  style  of  the  art— and  contain  more  and  nchei  embellish- 
entB  tluui  any  other  dollar  magazine. 

COMMENDATOKf  NOTICES. 

**Worai  ft  tbasuna  of  tba  tnthy  pariodieds  wbltk 


l  to  eoincd."— JToM^Doily  AdwrtUtr. 

*»Peasi  mdlj  the  molt  popaJsr  w6rk  of  the  Und  erer 
jAttked.**--aar«Mia  Ji^M^Mocm. 

-Mserer  to  ogr  ■taBdard  of  iwifcsUan  than  ut  otttw 


**DMcrTliii  tti«  patroiufe  oCerwy  Avillf." 

**I  kaow  Bot  wlMratolMklbrsiiMireTtlnblftastvr 
bookt.    TbelriBQnliBflii«aMlBdiflld«iU7cood.** 
B«T.  ^a  Ai 


.  Abbovk 


TBB1I8. 
2nh«  9^tb9eripHon  prif  of  tkU  Majfastinef  and  also  of  the  Mcthe/t  Moff^ine,  is 

ht9  Dollar  a  year,  if  in  advance.    One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents,  if  payment  be  delayed  till 
ha  end  of  the  year.    Fonr  copies,  $S ;  seren  copies,  S^ ;  &iid  fifteen  oopies,  (10. 

POBTAOX  VTON  BA0H  OF  THB  liAGAnNES,  PAID  QUABTEBLT  IK  ADYANOE,  at  the  office  of  d» 

'fnarjf  Six  Gmts  a  year,  to  any  part  of  tiie  United  States. 

Address,  B,  T.  ALLBN  A  0  0.,   116  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

THB  NOmS'S  MiZMSlNBPimi  NOttlTW  FOB  1854. 

Iir  entering  upon  their  twenty-first  volome,  me  conductors  of  this  Magazine  tender  their 
teidka  to  their  nomeroiia  natrons  for  their  generoqis  co-operation.  This  is  the  oldest  and  moat 
VBtspslvely  oironlated  work  of  the  kind  in  this  or  any  other  ooontry.  It  is  designed  to  be  a 
.iMdixm  of  inatraotion  on  the  anljaet  of  home  education,  to  fomish  matter  of  highest  interest 
\nd  profit  to  all  the  members  of  the  fiunilr  cirol0>  and  ea^eoially  to  aid  the  Christian  mother  to 
ndn  XLf  her  chfld  ^  in  the  way  he  shoula  go,**  maintainmg  erangelical  religious  principles  as 
he  basis  of  its  teachings. 

Aa  tins  Magiairina  receiTsa  its  artidea,  almost  without  exception*  original  from  the  pen  of  oar 
'  >aat  writwp,  it  has,  as  it  deserves,  a  merit  and  standing  aoove  other  periodicals  made  up  of  . 
^^^elaetioDs. 

OOlfTBIBVTOBS. 

HT.  iSA  a  sum,  ao,  aay.  wwTaoi.is  watajat  p.  p.,  asr. /obk  toim,  a  o^ 

iir.  jomr  x.  nuns,  a  d,  avr.  JovAnuir  aaAOs^  raor.  aosipH  aldkv,  a  a, 

air.  MHsnuir  a  oomm;  as^  aar.  j.  9.  DAxrosTE,  mbs.  lusAssrH  rMDmsSi 

BIT.  BAAO  naaa,  a  a;  nor.  a  a  ixunr,  a  a,-  ms.  sr.  sdeok, 

Biv.  AsiB.  a  BDDT,  aa,  aa?.  johh  a  a  asmot^  ioul  m.  a  aoimuDAT, 

air.  ooaia  wnwrnuD,  ja.  ixr.  josant  a  johbi,  aD.»  jorrA  lamdol 

sir.  MAsonaa  a  mmoif,  aa,  air.  a  r.  aexs, 

This  MigaAne  ia  iaaoed  wooiptly  erery  month,  oontaining  numerous  fine  engrarings,  aad  a 
pzoper  proportion  of  steel  plates.    No  work  of  its  olass  is  equally  rich  in  embeUishments. 


COMMENDATORY  NOTICES. 

»Tn  Mom%  MAaAsnikMfM*  totottehndi  sr 
jaUqtWH  pvMWMn,  nd  w*  k«t )  s  ilgM  to  espMt  tti 
vMn»«n«rwittBMMlb«kM^  (>9dtb«fiin»eri«pn- 
ttin€rtto«ork,ftrtatomk,s  .  WduMi,  and  vtttlt/. 
AsAWikar  lidk%  aAlbrth9fMnl7,  MMSlto  saiwtor. 


toii  WMtt  oTlto  oiIsImI  ftMhiMM  or  •dltovtol  AMUty.  Tbe 
pfNMat  Urt  of  oontrlbnton  eomprlAM  munee  wludi  ws 
hft««  boen  AoonstouMd  to  reipeet ;  U  flOed  with  ehotot  sr- 
tfalMi  pfomottTO  of  Iha  totonste  of  Outotfan  odnoalloa 
Wo  oordiallj  oommond  this  ftndMit  Mid  popuUr  pertodtoil 
to aMPAVMLfeft nd gaaidkBM ot  rwk^h.'^-^BtUg€m9  Mmr* 


AMVMLlAa 

ald^ESr^fifrdt(X 

Qm  Dollar  a  year  In  adrance     Postage  6  cents  a  year. 

Addissi,  S.-  T.  ALIiBN  «  OQ,  116  Vmm  ^¥^  V^r  T«fk> 


iLAKE's  mwimii'mmM 


-••••• 


AM  arffhMl  and  ool*  aitttU  that  cm  be  toid  wtlbaut  laftl«0ng  «>•  jif  lit,  irtttt 

Tte  Patani  tau JOft  bw^B  ««cld«d  to  tte  Uiil««  flaiftM  Oowt  to  1M  ««Md  md  vidM. 
la  D—WB1IMM1  of  IMidtekto  ItefowliMr  tti<  anilw  liiHiHn  tma  mw  hairfB,  I  ifcrfl 


la  piwwqiiWMi  of  IMi d>eWM>  l^fowfag  ttK  tnriw  .liiHiiin  imo  my  Jmirtw,  1 

cim  naovteecnn  a  Ivg^  qntaUty  math  ebeaper,  prapof1toiiall7»  than  a  ■mall  one.    All  isfttivan  wH  ta  i 

JniiMr-  WX.  BLAKE,  Patentee.  119  PmtI  ftMl 


WRITING  TABLES  OF  NEW  GONSTRUCfl 

WALUNfi  ft  ]IEB€S8,  N«.  2SS  Siath  Atcm^ 

An  now  njamafKitartog  and  offer  for  sale  a  now' article  ia  th«  faniltaie  lior*  combiBiair  Um  daik,  UUe  n<«j^ 
IMaf  evarWCDie  oflbred  to  the  pablte.  Mug.  when  doecd  vp,a  fcaaye— tra  taMe*  aadwbea  ufriiil»'* 
with  dMk  aad  wrttiof  matafWt  eompleie,  the  opeaiM  or  dotbtK  of  «hicli  veqairea  b«  eaa  anad.  w^S 

,e  Into  lenttai  uaa,  aa  U  is  well  idiaNd  tethe  Dar1o».  U>e atofag-roem,  Iftratj*  o— t**"*^ 

«,  lifMailfe1ialla,foritadentM«aort«i%A€.   The  opoBteMloa  of  theaitkto  kridi^ 


veoaa,  aeaacM  otanbara,  ligMailfe  balla,  for  atadenUi»  ra»ort«ia»  Ac   Tb 
topwUeolariyaodcllBd,  TbalMiUaappUtd.   M .  B.-PM«Sr«M aaoond. 


,^9^ ! 

PARKER    <fr    BROWNE,     M  A  N  U  P  A  CTl/^f'^j 

JTos.  20  and  28  COBOffiRCB  BTHBBT, 

Anf.  1  yr.)  WHOLC9AI.E  AND  RETAIL.  {Between  Bwifitrd  and  Bleedktr  St»^SSWTf»f 


that  ha  baa  lacraaacd  facfiiUoa  for  maaafaetunnf  saparior  Bw- 
nag  Machlaaa.  aad  IlkcwiM  for  deaood  Breakers.  In  additkn 
to  wbao&i  naaaflhctarera  who  praiw  the  meial  eyllader,  la- 


8.   R.   PARKHURST'8 

PATENT  BURRING  MACHINES 

Tbe  eabaofbar,  vbo  la  the  tayeator  of  the 

BURMXNa  MAQBINSS 
which  are  aktathcd  to  Gardlfig  Maabtoaa*  lafonia 

iDooiien  anbtf  oMm  iNdtittfitutitrtrf, 


'I 


Tanted  by  J.  L.  TatUe,  may  bt  aapp**^ 

°  ttJ'iabaerfcer  la  tMm  ^JS^^^i^^ 

rbe  l^A  rfibt  Ibr  b«DdH«  tbae  IbOB^^ 
Kriber.  VolIIM 

Ordera  addrc«ed  to  Bxm  tkW«^'^     ^ 
Btieet,  wni  meet  with  aremptatlcntioB. 

New  York,  Jduiuair  17, 1854. 


1^  all    o^*  ft*»^  ^?  iwaant  three  ata«8  PjLram  BK»Airatoii  Bite,  whaa  laken  coUedlwiy *«■  '     ^ 
PI  ^I    OBter  Bita,  which  will  bore  any  reqvlrad  diaawtcr  tnm  k  inah  to  M  taicheB.  ^^,^^^1^0^^^ 

H  Bl      Tina  aet  of  tepanslonBlia  wBl  perform  aU  that  81  OaaijiAaTBm  of  J-16  !«*««««■  ^•••■^         ^, 
W   ^r   nvmeroiia  elita  between,  aavlBg  half  the  expense.  ,  »vj,-LeittW«**' 

AuArtlatahiWeodwhahaTeaofreqaentlydtflradaBHbetweea  thariaef  of  anyintttfirieH^   •» 

Taloe  at  right,  aa^allpwmaaAigHHainUfladthe^  ...— i.tleCliri"'^* 

The  abore  Patsnt  BxPANaioiiBiTa  oaa  be  obtalaed  at  the  priedpal  Hardw*«  *^  *  ^ 
Patentee,  0.  L.  BARNas.  at  hia  MaaaAiotory,  57  Uame.'sley  StretL  nTy: 
V     (Wr  Town,  CJounty,  aqd  State  R%hU  ibr  aalo.   Apply  to  ^ 

j^,.  <ffrAm.fia  ».  »^%m 


PATENT  REACTION  CJENTRIFDGAL  PUMP  AND  fIRE  ^01^ 

^  low  m  ooit,  that  they  «r«  i^idlj  (optnedinff  dl  oUien.    CJl  «d  b«  Mti'H'^  lNrtt«f»*! 


ttto 


PIlOBI>EOTTJS 


09  1RB 


I  tKXNDn>  8T0  vol,  (KAfPUSIKO  OftlOTirAL  UtTSBAKT  FARM  >T  THK  MOBT  UniNT 
UTINO  AkCRIOAN  ADTBOBS,  VXTB 

PO&TY<4SHBVEN  PORTRAITS  OV  8T&BL, 

FBOIC     OmzOIVAZ.     PXOTVBSI. 


A  OOMmiOMTjUnr    TRZBUTB  to    LOUIB  OATLOlm  OLAmC,  MQ.,  Km 
V>ITOR  or  Tiri!  KNTCKERBOCKm  lUfllASIKB. 


Tmnmr  i^ns 


L  a  LokRART  Mbrwuit  Iff- 
KeenuoB  equal  at  l«aBfcl«#ii7 


,       doTelopli  _  .  _. 

ftiendt  met  togetfur  last  DeceIn^er  to  devise  some  suitable  plin  for  tendering  to  bud  a  •< 
CoMPUMKNTART  BEnsriT,  in  ell  lespeets  appropriate  for  the  Literaiy  aae^  dKbg,  and  iQ'^lin  to     ] 
recelTe.   Tho  remit  \ras  a  project  fbr  pnbllemiig  siicih  a  work  as  is  above  d«MribMPf  and  npsn  tab- 
mtitlng  tbe  plan  to  WAsiiiiiaTON  Ibtiko.  Fitz-Grssve  Hallsok,  Buibt  W/I«oi|aVKK^w,  and* 
o{b«r  Literary  men  of  tho  United  States,  ft  rscelred  their  cordial  fipproral;,    ^"-       -     -^ 
having  the  matter  in  bend  are  able  to  annonnee  for  the  enining  season  a  Li 

yond  all  pamllel  in  the  eminence  of  its  writers,  and  In  mechanical  ezeend  _ 

.  dmiler  ]N«diiclion  erer  issued  from  the  Aiteriean  press.    The  eolleetion  of  JV)rMlla  o^iikiiui. 
writen  will  be  fkr  more  complete  than  any  hitherto  attempted.  « >    .       ^  « j^ 

^^^ —      *  ^.<r^ 

THK  KKIOKERBOOKBR  OAIXBRY 

wiK  be  published,  uader  thedlreetlon  of  the  Committee,  hy  Ma.  Bah  vtt  Buctroff,  MB  liMdway* 
New'Tork,  and  will  be  ready  Ibc  ddlvery  to  8tl^scrIberB  In  October  next.   SubMiftMmiili  reeefvee 
the  first  iropressions  of  the  platee,  and  the  series  will  possess  a  value  mueh  beyond  the  eoft  of  the  " 
volume.    The  entire  profits  of  the  woik  will  be  invested  for  Mb.  Clabx. 

JOHN  W.  FBANCI8,  RtTFtHS  W.  ORISWOLD, 

FREDKRICK  W.  BUTTON,  BICBARD  B.  KIMBALL, 

afiORGB  P.  M<»Utt& 


Thb  Pabllrher  bis  the  pleasure  of  snnouneing  as  eontribntoM  to  this  Literary  Testimonial.  Wabh- 
iBOTow  iBviKQ,  WiLLivmQti.i.i.»i Bbtaut, Fxtx-Obums BaU.IQ%Natbari». p.  WiMJe,  Rbv 
Okobob  W.  ^ETntTN^  B.D.,  Bon.  William  B.  Sewabd,  Gbobob  Willum  Cvbtis,  |>9Iiaui  6» 
Mitchell,  IIekrv  W.  T<o.mofei.low.  Johb  O.  Baxs,  OXoboe  Luxt,  Bbv.  Pbbbbriox  W. fixBLTOHi 
RicxABX  B.  Kimball,  Geobgx  P.  M0RRI8,  Bbrbv  J.  BBbrt,  Db.  Olivbb  Wbmdbll  Holhbs,  J. 
M.  Lboabb^  William  Pitt  Palmsb;  Cxablbs  T.  Bkmm  Bbxbt  R.  BOBooftOBArT, Rbt.  Babvbl 
Osaoon,  Erss  Sabobnt,  Alpreo  B.  Stbebt,  Gbobob  B.  Bakeb,  Albbbt  Pixe»  Gbobub  B. Claxx, 
R.  H.  Stodard,  J.  L.  McConmell,  Theodobb  8.  Fat,  3.  Rusbbll  Lowell,  Cbarles  G.Xblaxd, 
Be.  Thomas  Wabb,  Johb  T.  Ibviro,  P.  Bamilton  MVebs,  T.B.  Tbobfb,  HBiiiiT  T  Tpcxeb- 
MAM,  Ralph  Roaxoxb,  Gboroe  D.  PaBxrior,  Samuel  8.  Cox,  faxDHBitx  S  Go2zem8»W.  B.  C. 
BosMEB,  Jambs  T.  Fielps,  B.  8»  Gkiltor,  Pabx  Bbrjamim,  Oxbbm  Wood,  Rom.  R.  T.  Combad, 
Batabd  Tatlob,  Donald  MTacLIod,  and  others. 

All  the  subscribers  and  readers  of  tho  Knickerbocker  are  hereby  authorized  snd  requested  to 
iBt  u  Monts  fdr  thia  book.  It  will  Ve  aeeB  that  the  expense  of  such  a  work  must  be  very  great,  and 
the  only  way  to  make  it  profluble  is  by  a  Urge  sale.  Tbe  publisher  hopes  Tor  the  active  ootoeration 
of  Editors  and  publishers  with  whom  we  excbonge.  The  price  of  tho  volume  will  be  FtVB  Bollabs 
per  Copy,  In  OegmU  clqth  Vmikig^  gilt  idgta  ;  and  in  2\rtef  «arlr«,  Setbn  Bollaxs.  AUBubperip- 
tlons  payable  on  delivery  of  &«  work.  These  who  wlih  the  work,  nod  who  mw  feel  Interest 
enough  in  Its  success  to  get  some  of  tbeir  Mends  to  take  It,  will  confer  a  special  favor  hg  tendimg  the 
names  aa  eariy  ag  pMstM«,  that  tt«  pubUiher  may  be  able  to  Judge  bow  mnny  to  print  for  the  first 
editioD. 

BT  The  Kbicxbxbockbb  Gallbbt  win  be  Bold  only  br'SuBSCBipTioN  and  by  Aobmts. 
',  Axxn  wanted  In  every  «lty,  town  andtiilige  in  theBnlted  States,  to  whom  a  Hbenil  4 
wiObe  made,    llease  apply  fbr  terms,  kc^  pott  paid,  to 

8AMUEL  HUEdTON, 

348  Broadway,  New-Tork. 


> 


J.  A  ex.  nBCES 


KAVTFACtVUU  <ir 


rttWCB     GRAND  it] 

iSOLSAN  PUNO-FORTEa  WHT  MIT 
Vm.  848,  845,  847  ft  dtt  WetiS 

B«lweMi  9tli  Bad  Mm  Avcdbm,  Ft| 

J.  A  0.  FISCHER'S  PIANOFORTES  have  the  Tubs,  (which  h  fiapported on feuiP^J < 
Plata,  the  RxYisBn>  Bbxogi,  and  oil  modern  ImproTemeots ;  and  for  ^firpMot,  A^ri^.^ 
TWfi,  are  UDeurpasaed.    Th«y  are  made  of  thoroughly  temaoned  in»teri»l«--itnd^f  ih«r  .f ^ 
•aperTiflioD,  and  warranted  to  stand  aoj  climate.' 
♦•        N.  B.-^Piano-Fortit  Repaired,  Tmned,  mmhUkm  in  Kaeehamffe. 


S^lBUIT  AND  ORNAHEENTAL  TBEE& 

i-»  h^n».Ji«w_  j^^„  f^  ^^  jjj^  pr*^nt  Fall  at  bis  NQmriet,  Mar  H^facatown,  N«*^«nw,  »taf»iirf«l*'J 

—*-  and  Oraamnital  Treat,    Tkejr  can  ba  pttrchased  at  rcaAOiiabie  pfloea,  «W«*™*f:Lj^ 

ich  Tr«»,  one  yeart*  powUi  frpm  (h«  bod.    Ten  thovaaad  etaodard  C»«9 ™53  f 

aaand  Dwarf  Cbmy  Th^ca,  an  Mahaleb  Stoefca,  two  and  three  yaaiB*  P^^^HZZiifm 

"--  ich  Quince  atocka,  of  one  and  two  yeara'  {growth  from  the  bod.   AHt*»^"^ 

at  eonaista  of  tbe  laryeft  aiae  of  Dccidnoas  and  Erergreen  irete  f«f ^^S^lSL^ 

for  bedfing,  eucb  aa  Hemlook,  Amfrican  Arbor  Vltae,  Oaaga  Onnnf^-J^^gg 

*-  referenee  can  be  made  to  my  catoJogTie,  which  wiU  be  aent  to  •f'.*^^! tAii 

»     e.    .*      .  .  —  . dttoAmw"*^ 


JHlUMff  Pew,. 
la  coBrotioB 


'iS& 


BMy^aaAaaj 


ica  are  punctually  attended,  and  ibe  grcatea^  care  la  exerdaefla 


■>^' 


A 


PMDCt  UtHj. 


ISAAC  PUUJBV,  HigliMnn, 


tam^ 


iULTUEAL   WAEEHOnM; 

AWARDED  FIRST  PBBSD^ 


BY     THE 


AMERICAN 
In  1846-1848-1849-1860- 


INSTITUTE 
-1852  and  185* 


laa  FROITT  STREET,  W.  T.  ^  , 

Onptn.'fc-  mod  •  wtoy  rf*'«*1lS.*SS*j 
Com  Sh«Uen,    F"»'%  •"fthTa*  *** 
HaeUoea,  Corn  aad  CobJB»»  »*  "^        ^^ 
B»  rorki,  Manare  Forto.  **•  'Jlar**^'' 
Qduo,  Bokc  Doar,  Pi.a»ti»i  »"** 


n/UEBBmajbefoODd  a  cooiplala  aaaottmwt  ofAArieal- 
JSiJV^  Implnnwiea,  onbradDg  all  ihe  oev  and  OMt  ip- 
pToved  atjiaa.   Plonflu,  of  «t«i7  deMripUon,  among  which  are 

Moore'a  Celebnitod  Premium," 

"Stf**"    "PMeoc*."    HAifg    Stiki.  iiKD  Bab-sbub.  I   *e. 

_  JOHJr  MOORE,  199  tr^i^ 


MANHATTAN   LIFE 

146  irJKo.«j>ir.«i*,  jv. 


INSUBAirCE  CO 


UPAl^' 


C4«H  CAPITAL  AND  ACCUMULATION m  •*** 


.H»' 


,fl50V« 


a«cy,  me  object  for  which  Life  Inaurance  la     office  daily.  Irom  S  to  «o»cto<*P-;--rt/i* 

Proapeciuaes  to  be  bad  at  tbe  oWeeP 


mnyMmS'mMmm^mn. 


■^.^^  «\i:i.i\.jlim^im\mmg^ 


Tbb  JMnnUUt  After  tboffooahly  (eatinc  thii  engin*  pump,  foi  the  pati  mo 
y«a»,)  teals  oonfldtnt  that  it  ii  not  «qttaUe<i  toj  aof  thiiig  now  Ifi'fMrikat,  te 
Ihe  way  of  raialng  or  fordng  water:  the  motion  b«iiig»t>taQr,  Uie  wamit  i»  onii- 
stant*  wtthoat  the  akl  of  an  air  Teiael.  Tke  patU&g  ii  self-adjtfMlBg,  Tery 
dnrabla.  and  oannot  well  set  out  ot  order. 

Tbeoe  pumpi  are  well  caiealated  for  ail  thaporpoaeB  for  whleb  pumps  or  hy- 
drants may  be  used,  viz.,  Factories,  Bteamboati,  Tanneries,  Breweries,  Dis- 
tilleriee,  BaUreads,  Water  Stations,  Hotels,  Mines,  Gsrden  Engineik  Ibc. 

Among  the  many  testimonials  giren  of  this  pump,  is  a  gold  medal  awarded 
at  the  last  great  Pttr  of  the  Ameri^qan  Institute. 

No.  1  is  a  house  or  well  pump  and  domestic  Ffaro  Eozlne.  and  will  raise  fVom 
90  to  90  gallons  per  minute. 

No.  2  will  raise  100  gallons  at  120  rerolatlons. 

No.9|     «        90O         "        130         »* 

No.3      •*        300         "        120         " 

The  quauUty  raised  can  be  doubled,  by  doubling  the  roTolndons.    These 
maohines  are  manuihetured  and  sold  by  the  subscribers  at  Brockport,N.  Y 
also  in  this  dty,  48  Court  land  street,  (comer  of  Greenwich,)  by  i,  C.  GARY. 

GARY  &  BRAINEBD. 

^P^^^^J'  _  ■ i\\ 

MtlUI  UAIA  iflLB"  ii5T  iron. 


N.  A.  BOYNTON'S  VENTILATING  HEA^ 

ijpjlBlli'sW  Kew  Article,  combiniag  SnuDron  and  Dosihutt,  SnfPacRT  of  ccmtmctkiD,  nud  I^Pirr 
if  VM»  witb  DflriM  SflUienoy  bl  Operatton.    is  entirely  of  cast  iron,  &bd  »  ooUAtru^h^LSi  t^  _ 
JMftf'^Rser  flliOnofeB.'  ffourwiBS  adapted  for  Briok  Work  \  tvn  8ijprf5|prtobJ|^ 

■   , ti.^  jfr 

BOYNTON'S  VENTILATINO  WOOD   F 

A  KKW  AND  OOMPLinB  YSHLATINO  rURKAGE,  EXPRESSLY  DBSGKTJ)  IX)R  B\ 
mHelUBteef  FUBUOaadPBIYATB  BUILDINGS,  pbageMing  pecaUaritieB  worthy  ^* 
require  a  FIR9r  .CLASS  WOOD-  TUBHt^CS. 

on.  C&ARH'S  BOSTON  tCHOOk 

FOUR   SIZES. 


L  to  the  attention  of  SCHOOL  QOIOIITTKBB,  and  others  ia  want 
ftr  ttflronghly  aiiA  froperty Wanning  and  Ymtaatiiig  Sehool  Boom 


antofanAppartHlfc^;^.  '   l| 


eHILSOirS  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  VENTIUTINO  SCHOOL  STOVBB.  \CL      / 

TWO  SIZES,  FOR  WOOD  ONLY.  *^L^  ' 

EHBRSOH'S  Patent  f  E1ITILAT<H18  of  aU  sizes,  aad  ?entf  latf Bg  Apparalns 

W  EVERY  YARIKCY. 


A  oomplete  assortment  of  IroBy  Bronzed,  PInteiL  and  Enaaeled  RegislerSf  in- 

dnding  Three  Sises  of  a  New  and  ImproTed  Pedestal  Register ;  together  with 

aliases  of  the 

METROPOLITAN  COOKING  RANGE, 

A  New  and  Superior  article,  embracing  all  the  modem  improvements,  bqvallt 

moD  FOB  THK  USB  07  ANTHRAOITB  or  BITUMINOXJS  GOAL,  00KB,  or 

WOOD.    Agents  in  New  York  for  the  sale  of 

The  Peiirhsrii  and  MJmr  KEarMe  Manttois 


RsflteSBsss  to  parWss  hsTtaf  eer  apparatas  !a  mse  to  aU  parts  'ef  the  eoanter.  with  enlislt  direettons  for  set 
tit%  ths  fSfBBses,  — d  an  tafcwaatlen  miisibm/  gwr  pteperiy  wanahjt  and  TlBtlfctfafLyaMii  aod  pdrats  hctMbfi 


9.  &  C.  FZSOBSB 

KAvrr  ACirmns  or 

FRSVCM     GRAND  iC: 


2*3.245,247,^ 

N.Y.  JP 


iEOLEAN  PIANO-FOHTia  WITH  MUNI  Ti 

KAVITFACTOKT  AS»  WAHOIWK 

Voc848,  S45,  847  4248  Vat  2»tiili 

Bdweca  9tli  uid  1€UI  Avenaeis  IT  >  W 

J.  <b  C.  FISCHER'S  PIANO-FORTES  hove  the  Tlbk,  (which  i«  flapportedoB«otr^.)Ji 
PiiATJSi,  the  Rkvcbsxd  Bbidgk,  and  all  modern  ImprovementB ;  and  for  ^^nnem,  AtrdHitj, mi 
TUNE,  are  un^urpa^Aed.  They  ni-e  uiade  of  thoroughly  reasoned  material* — ^under  tor  ftTi  J 
amxfcjYiaioD,  and  warranted  to  stand  any  climate. 


WAf IB  P9VBB 


ma 


•M 


♦    f 


►R^ALE.— A  Farm  with  extensive  Water  Power  Privilege,  iqfiv2;5^ 

if  lan^d^-Toi/itcd  about  two  and  a  half  milei  from  £lleiiTill«,  in  Ulster  Co.,  <m  it*  ^^^^ 
d  of  tha  land  is  in  a  high  state  of  coltresti©B;  ^^^VV^. 
,vith  sheds  adjoining;  bam  and  shed^  ani*«"^^'^' 


^j^.   iccodltt^Jato  nla^* families;  a  store, _^ ^,   

T\  £4Uipg  ^X|^«n  of  WflteV,  with  falls  sufficient  to  erect  several  over-shot  water  wfcw* 


canal. 
No.  386 
premises 


Ninth  Street,  Xew-Lrt:  C 
JAMB8MJ 


:*}m 


Beef  Butchers,  PriYate  Fa*  mI' 


mmmunm  m  m  meat  mrnrn^ 


'•7 


ly  than  any  cuuer  at  ib«  J^^^Tto  aSW  «  *■  ^1 
durable,  requirinf  kM  pow«r  to  of^  i 

iiiTOOtton  of  the  afs.      ^    .^»«ri  ftir,  <•'  *. 

Ueehanlca*  '»•«*"% 'JKAlSor«^«^ 


•^ilSSite  article  of  SauorSI^  or 


,  f  hd  celebrated  Machine  li  warranted,  with  proper  care  and 
•ae«  to  cut  or  mmee  4  lbs.  of  fine  meat  per  minute  ;  or  940  lbs. 
•tr  boar,— not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  easily  operated 
vy  a  small  boy.  Tbo  eimplicity  of  conetniction  and  the  ease 
%r^h  which  every  part  aubject  to  wear  may  be  replaeed,  aerre 
to  recoaim«'nd  thia  aa  the  cheapen  and  moat  nerfeet  machine 
^ver  InTented.  Being  made  entirely  of  Iron,  (with  one  or  two 
exceptions)  renders  it  more  durable  than  those  uRoally  made 
or  wood,  and  much  easier  kept  aweet  and  clean,  atid  no  warp- 
ing or  awelling  when  necc»arily  used,  aa  la  the  case  with  oUierv. 

N.  B.— One  great  objection  to  Meat  Cutters  is  that  the  knirca 
are  stationary.  In  our  machine  the  objection  ia  obrlated,  aa 
the  knivea  can  be  taken  out,  cleaned  and  put  back  in  a  minute. 
The  machine  la  regulated  for  cutting  fioe  or  coarse  meat  by 
putting  In  more  or  leas  knives. 

It  la  warranted  to  cut  Sauaagc  or  Pie  Meat  c<}ual  to  any  ma- 
chine in  the  country,  both  as  re^rarda  qnaniitv  nnd  quality.  Al-    .    .^.,-^„, 

so,  warranted  to  cut  fire  tiroes  the  amount,  and  of  a  belter  qaalt-    (<>  tale  and  Retail. 

Sept.,  8mos         .  JP-^?-  DIPIER  ^  BRO.,  Ng  97  N.  PggjLgM??^ 

MEXICAN    PHOSPHATIC    QUANO 


all  oecaalons  of  competition  ■^'^  ^ 

'   wafeMerchaBtsandotba^r^l^eIfl«»^ 
,   on  sato,  owing  to  its  p<2aUi2j«J»,^i,pi»-, 

tolhetradr^TheutfdstojyjJ^ 

J   Ikrmer  aiyl  private  fuaHy-  y*!^  g«  io«rf'  W» 
wason,abom5000Cafclfrt,AJrirW« 


^t^octj 


A  permanent  manure  that  vill  not  evaporate  in  the  atmoapbere,  bnm  t^  ^'^■gt  oth* 
arOne  ton  of  this  PHOSPHATIC  OUANO,  ia  eoual  to  three  tons  of  ^^V^^^°L  6ri»*-      / 
Guano  on  exhausted  lands,  in  yielding  Wheats  Corn,  Rye,  Oata,  or  other  GrAiD«»  wo    . 

Price  at  Retail,  per  Ton  of  2000  Ihs.  $40. 
"  "     for  h  Tons  "         38.  ^ex^^'^ 

Dealers  supplied  at  wholesale  from  cargoes  now  arriving,  on  liberal  terms.  *«"*  P 
to  the  Bubseriber.  . 

Every  package  is  branded  with  the  name  of  the  Sole  Agent  and  ia  gusroD**^*         ff^w-'^^ 


Aug.  7.     tf 


Apply  to  H.  H.  PRYATT.  Sole  Agent;  1»  Wat«r 


BM^' 


^w^Mmmmmimm^mn. 


Thb  iBTantor,  aOtt  thotovohl j  teiitaf  tbiB  eiigln«  pump,  ft»  Um  paH  two 
ywxB,)  feels  ooDfldeiit  that  U  it  not  oqnaUt4  bjr  •OX  tUog  now  IfiiMifttt,  te 
the  w»7 oif  nidng  or fordog  wstor ;  jtho  moUta  b«higBi>t«i|jr,  «ie  tumxU  is  onp- 
staat,  wtthont  tbe  sU  of  u  aik  yesieL  Tie  p«tk»g  U  0dr-e4JittUloig»  veiy 
dnnblo.  and  eannot  well  set  out  ot  order. 

These  pompterew^cajoalsled  for  all  tfaapmoses  (to  which  punps  or  hy- 
drants may^  wsed,  ybki  AMtories,  Bteomboati,  Tumeitos,  Bieweries,  Dw- 
tillefleo,  B«Ureeds,  Water  Statfona,  Hotels,  Mines,  Garden  EnghiM^  Ite. 

Among  the  many  testtmoniala  giTon  of  this  pomp>  Is  a  goi4  medal  awtrded 
at  the  last  great  Fnr  of  the  Amenqan  Institate. 

Ko.  ]  Is  a  bonfe  or  well  pump  and  domeatic  Flro  Englnej  and  will  nim  (tixm 
90  to  90  gallons  per  mtamte. 

No.  8  will  raise  100  gallons  at  120  rerolntlons. 

No.9i    «        90O        «        ISO        " 

No.3      «        300         M        ISO         (« 

The  quantity  raised  can  be  doubled,  by  doubling  the  reToludons.   These 
machines  sre  mannfltctnred  and  sold  by  the  snbBcribers  at  BrockporUN .  T 
also  in  this  dty,  48  Oourtland  street,  (comer  of  Groenwieh,)  by  4»  C.  CAKY. 

GARY  fc  BRAOfBBD. 

SepUlS-ly. 


ENAMELED    FURNITURE. 


ftegrlberlnylteB  the  attention  of  those  about  Airnisbing 
tf 4»gn&t  and  feshlonable  style  of  Chamber  Funu'/ttre, 
»elc»  nannlhetuied  from  the  beet  of  materials  and  by 
i  eocperieooed  and  faithAil  workmen,  under  hb  own  su- 

•smisUttg  of  Bureau  with  Glass,  Wash-stand,  Tsblck 
t»  and  4  Cane  seat  Chairs,  are  oBbred  as  low  as  $35. 
aWe  topa  ss  low  as  $45  the  suit  snd  upwards,  with  the 
•r  Commode  and  Rocker  to  $160  the  set,  price  Taiying 
g  tQ  style  sad  finish.    JBveiy  article  wamnted. 


Hotel  and  Boacdlog  House  Keepers  wlD  find  this  the  tibemsi 
and  best  place  to  get  this  style  cfFumUme  as  we  maawfeonire 
nothing  but  the  Enameled. 
Ordrrs  firom  a  distance  promptly  attended  to,  and  goods  cart- 

uUypaeked.  ' 

».  0.  WARWICK^ 

No.  02  WBITX  STREET, 
Dec  ly.  ThrM  doers  West  ofBroadwaiff  J9.  Y. 


PORTRAITS. 

^,firom  along  sad  steady  practice  in  the  art  of,  as  weH  as  by  her  success  In,  pcrtxaylng  upon  cauTae  the 

ZiTPB  UKENBBS  OR  PORTRAIT  OP  THB  8ZTTBR, 

de  wamnted  in  luTltlng  those  who  are  wanting  Ibr  themselrcs  or  their  friends,  a  well-llnished  and  Isstlag  likeness,  to  osU 
Mtts,  193  Bliboxbr  Strut,  where  Spedmenw  of  Art,  in  rarioua  styles,  may  be  seen.    Terms  RessonaUe. 

MBS.   Xixxr   M.   SPSNOEB, 

193  BlMclner  StrMt,  If.  Vw 

^f S,  HflUf MIS.  Mi  MftVIMS. 

.  B.  BAILEY,  Agent  for  the  proouriag  and  sale  of  Patent  Bights  for  this  countiy,  Great  Britain  snd  the  Oontiaent. 

MVCQUKIQAL IXRAW1SG0. 

to<i>iiiisil  sad  AMhlteetaFslItaBwlBgB  esseuted  la  all  kinds  of  Petspeetlye,  with  dispatch  and  at  moderste  prices. 
Br7«BR0v,Nefi,opporitoOltyHtil.  MayW-tf 


C.      Q.     SHEFFIELD, 

URBANA,  OHIO. 

FOR  THE 

le  of  Mechanical  and  igrioultnial  Machinery, 

IN  THE  WESTERN  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  STATES. 

As  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  tlie  Mississippi  Valley, 
L h^nMrnimdmceof  sBteen  yem in  the  Wkrrh  Btatis,  b Terr  extended  aogoanitaDce  in  all  of  the 
~  ~         ~  "  'ifetMoe  of  TkATXUVO  Aannns  wiU  offer  to  Saitem  littiiifiusttxren  and 


piAWeitnrnQitiee^vith  the  i 

1  iiiciUtiee  thrcragh  this  Ageeoy, 


'"J 


FIRST  raSMIINMI  mMio-pwni 

WOOD  WAR  D    &   BRO 

••7  WAsniNOTorr  street,  aanoB. 


WOODWARD  *  BaOWN  wen  a«inie4  the  Fimrr  PftniUH  for  llMir 
io  BoslOB  bj  Kb«  MMWdMMUa  CberlMble  HecbaBlet*  AModation.     Their 


afclbtiMlGmt£ 


Inrite  pwebiMn 

slion,  or  the  piireliaae  moB^r  nAui(f«d. 

^C^  SeeoBd-Duid  Pisooi  t&ken  in  excbMfe. 


tflh  optolooi  from  the  bMl  judcee  In  th«  coimCir,  ud  aided  bj  ftcmfyyew  cv^jj 
I  end  dealers  to  liMpect  Vb^k  etock  before  maktng  etlectloBr.    Etery  tattnw  "■■ 

loirre.    aefcid  It  Brotber,  360  Bmdway,  N.  Y. :  4oha  n.  MeUor«  PitUbu^  Pt.;  a)*m *»■ 
JUM«  Tarphi,  Dayton,  O. ;  WItlerd,  BioireU  k,  WtUard,  ladlMftpolto,  lod. ;  P.  I.  Uafey.  Alt«iv>  \^^J', 
Md.  I  L^  &  Hum,  DnrUoftoB,  Vl  ;  £.  8.  Nmob,  Worecaier,  Maae. :  Danforth  Lyon,  PnnrMcnea,  B.  I.;  V*nm 
«?K_Jy '___ 

PREPARED    SUPER     PHOSPHATE  Of 
BY  THE  UNION  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  LL 
HOYT  &  m^  AfiElVTSy 
»o.  IM  Water  Btreet,  MioMar  the  V.S.  Botel^l^jw, 

A  f BATiuxKi  of  tbe  moat  approred  qnalltT,  prododng  all  tb«  imvediaU  cibct  of  tbe  ^"fl^t^uH^ 
TiBtaee  of  being  mucli  more  lasung  In  tbo  aol.    TlMrowjW  leeied,  wd  ftmod  to  more  tfaaa  m**! 
vholwre  elraady  tried  h.   Tbe  best  eridenee  of  thU  U  the  tan  '    '  .  .        ^  * 

bMiaof  100  Iba. :  barrela  890  Iba.  each.  Boyera  vfU  pi«u«  be  pa 

Utofor  aale.  AmerteOB  tad  Vonign  FMId  and  Gaideo  S«eda 
WhUo  OoTor,  Oeofe  Oraof e,  fce. 


iDcreaaed  donand  fliia  f  «■  V^^ 
renter  lo  obMtTO  «mr  htand  agaaj*;^ 
BoglMi  Bay  Graea,  Foal  lieaai»w»> 


No.  67  PINE   STREET,  ^©^-^•''S^c 
COMMISSION     MEBCHANTb, 

FO*  TBS  SALE  Or  Alt.   tUKOB  OF 

BIMT    3MCA03    ^ 

KAOHIiriST'B  TOOLS,  LBATBEB  BELTIWa.  fcO.;  BBOKSRS  Sli3?"J3SlT  OT 
AMD  OILS.    ALSO,  XMPOBTBB8  AHD  OBAUBBS  XV  BVEBT  ^abj- 

octiyear.  MANUFACTURERS'     ARTICLES^ 


UHIO  V  AGSICVLTUBAL  WABEHOXTSE  AND  S£» 
RAX.FH    &    CO.,     ^ 

99  rUJLTOJT  STMUBET,  JVt»-lf^*^ ^ 


Otelbr  aale  a  laim  andaalwA  MNctmenl  of  Agrioaltanl  and 
forttcvltara]  ImpleMBtii,  oonalMlaf  of  Plowa  wid  Owd^ga, 
Com  Bhallera,  8lnw  Ootten.  P         ^  ~ 

BepMtan»  FanniBf  MiUa.  Gnb  Okadlaa,  B«y«b«  and 


Bncar 

J  Ox  Tokea 

Foifea,  Bpodaa,  Bhoreia,  Oarta, 
VI«M,  «air««B 


OHd^ga. 

heis  ana 

danatha. 

Banaage  Ootten  ana 

lea,  n^  and  Baawe 

Wheelbarrowa,  Itc 


ten.    Afonialbrfbe»le«J*,^iffl 
A  deaeriStrfe  oatatogo*  «»  '•"' 
Oot»a,ly. 


ANDRE    LEROY'S 

AT 


RSER'^" 


ANGERS,    B'B-A.NCB 


V  ^  « to  VP| 

A.  L.  W  to  inform  bis  numeroaa  friends  that  be  it  now  prepared  to  ^^,^  \^,  u^^ 
grcene,  Sbriibe,  atock,  Ac.,  entroated  to  bis  care.  His  treee.  Ac.,  arc  rery  fi"®rl^  'S»^\g, 
TBiy  complete.  Orders  should  be  sent  at  once  so  as  to  secure  the  ^^^^^mM1^\ 
mven  to  ^l  orders  as  wmaL  Tlie  Angew  euina  8ImI»  has  noUueceeded  w«U  «n^  l^ 
high.  Orders  should,  as  usual,  be  addressed  to  our  agent  in  New  York,  Mfc  f*r ,  i^M^ 
who  will  give  aU  the  information  desired,  and  mail  on  applmtioo,  fr«e  ^  *^*^  ^* 
catalogue,  with  prices  in  doUars  and  cents. 


QEORQEWALKERj 

No.      11      WHITE       STREET, 
NBAB     BBOADWAT,   N.  Y. 

PATENT      MIRROR      MANTELS, 

r0oit'B  patent  CorresponMng  01)ip  benttlators, 

POND'S   IMPBOVED    COOKING   RANGK  Deci,. 


IE    INDEPENDENT. 


THE  UMEST  IKLniNS  PAPER  m  THE  WNUI 

ED  BT   PASTOltS   W  OOHaEfiiTHniAL   CHURCHES   IN   NSW-T<ttK   AHD   TICMITY. 

Among  the  CoDtributors  to  its  cplumns  are 

intT  WARD  BBEOBER,  BfiV.  aBOBQB   B.  OHEBVEB,  D.B.,   MB.  0HABLB8  L.    BBAOB, 

HBti  HABBZBT  BBBOSBR  8T0WB,  "  MI]fVIB.BCT7VLB/' 
r  •iter  celeWite^^irEitan. 

OnBPONVENTS  ttwn  all  sections  of  the  Union ;  from  England,  France,  Germanyj  Switzerland,  Italy  and  the  Bo>7 
IttlMte  to  wrkh  tbe  commna  ot  tbia  JOURNAL.  \..  ,.  ^      ,  ,      t**. 

Mltkni  to  Its  being  the  largPBt,  it  is  also  tbe  cbi-aneat  reHgiow  paper  in  tbe  world ;  and  belne  pobllshed  solelj  witb 
I  advandng  ibe  eanse  of  rtligiuus  trutli.  it  is  sold  at  tbe  cost  pnct.  Its  proprietors,  befng  ennrety  Independent  of  the 
kneans  ol  rapport,  are  determined  to  spare  no  expense  to  m^ke  It  unsurpassed  eltber  in  tbe  variotj,  ricbnts^or  extent 
fear ;  U  will  be  sold  on  tbe  fbllowing  .  ,,  .:.    ...^  ^  «.    ,*       .      «iv 

IBlilS  :-t3  per  aanmi  by  mail :  fS  50  by  carrier,  If  paid  in  adwmcg ;  if  not  paid  wiibin  three  mentts.  50  cents  wfU  be 
hdera  for  the  paper,  accompanied  by  tbe  money,  addressed  to  the  pobWaher,  and  pre-paid,  will  be  considered  at  onr  risk. 

NOW   IS   THE   TIME   TO    SUBSCRIBE, 

I«9  Wish  (br  the  paper  Immediately,  or  at  a  future  dtle.    We  are  dally  receiving  subscriptions  to  begin  January  1, 1856. 

»  wlib  to  o»mmenoe  then  should  send  in  their  names  early,  and  thus  Insure  the  reception  of  the  flrst  numbers  of 

ft  IBBVKNTEL 

HBIt8.-<;lergymen  and  Poetmwtera  arc  aulhoriwd  Agents,  and  are  solicited  to  engage  in  the  work  of  extending  o'lr 

M^   PlityOnlscommlasion  en  each  new  jubacriber^l  be  allowed  I  hem. 

^▼IBTIBBIII'NTEL— A  limited  number  wUI  be  taken  on  the  loHowing  terma.  Eight  cents  per  line  of  nonpareU  for  the 

fftton,  and  «x  cents  for  each  subi>equei>t  Insertion.    A  liberal  disconnt  to  those  who  advertise  largely.    The  extent  and 

V  ef  tb«  diealation  of  The  Independent  toake  It  a  desirable  medium  for  advertisers.  .    ,  ^,  \. .   ^^^^^ 

XCBAK0B8.-We  will  exehanae  with  any  papier  which  will  glre  this  advertisement  two  mscrtions,  iucludlng  *his  notice, 

)  a  oonmendttory  edttorlal  notice. 

OlBee,  Ho.  S8  Beekman  Street,  Vew-Tork. 

JOSiEFH  H.  LADD,  PubllRher. 


LONG    ISLAND    RAILROAD. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Chi  Ml  after  October  lit,  1854,  Trains  will  start  as  follows— 


TEAIM8  GOING  EAST. 
Um«  Brooklyn  »l  10  A.  M.  Ar  Greonport. 

•«       k^.  **    i«M.aiMlftP.M.furUeap«teftd. 
•*  *'    3.4SP.  U.forParmliifdalo. 

»  **   0.40 P.M. for Jttoiaiet. 

«•  "^    10  A.  M .  and  3,4ft  P.  M.,  taking  0ro«aet  ' 

L'raogk  M  BkksrtUe.  | 

Lmv«  Brooklyo  M  S.49  P.  M. ,  cm  Satnrdajr  onir,  for  Taphink , 
rUwBtac  MMtfajt  e^O  A.M. 

Leave  Sftwklya  tt  <L40  P.  M.  f)»r  Farnilagdale.  retucnlos  I 
IU>ndar,4.<9A.ftl.  ; 


TRAINS  GOISG  VEST. 
Learc  Greeoport  at  10  A.  H.  Sor  Brook^ja. 
**     F«rmi]ig4al«  at  7.30  A.  li.  tor  Bnofel 
<*     Biro«etat?.3&A.M.aBdlP.H  fcrl 
''      H«mpMei(datS.SSA.M.ud3US0P.l   ^ 
•*     Jamaioi  at  5.40,  T.35, 8.46  A.  B^  and  4JS  pJ 


WM.  B.  MOWHTB, 


New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT  — 1354;    COMMENCING  MAI  U,llfl 


5^ 


TRAINS  FROM  NBW  YORK. 

for  N««  UavtB— AoooaamodalioB— At  7  and  11  30  A.  M. 
aMi  4  10  awl  S  U  P.  ftl.  Tba  4  P.  M.  tfaia  ia  Bxpreaa  Co 
Omnwkh. 

BxpfaaB-AiSA.M,8aad4P.M.  Tha •  A. M. toain  atopa 
at  Biaaatad  a«d  Brldgeaon;  (Aa  3  P.  U.  at  lto»ft>fid,  Bonrtik 
and  BrMdaport;  the  4  i^.  M.  at  Btamfofd.  ' 

For  Port  Cheater  aad  Nenratk— teeolal  AeewiBodaitai 
TMii»-At643A.lI.A:6MP.M.  for Korwalk,  fc  ISOP.M. 
*  4  flO  P.  M .  for  Port  OBeater. 

f\ar  Boitoo,  via  Hartfli)ri,8priii|caeld  k,  Worceater— Expreaa— 
At6A.IC.aAS4P.M.    Ptaie and aoa at BpriiflBld. 

Per  Ooniiec.  toot  Rtrer,  Vermoat  Ratlmda,  and  Hosttaal— 
XxMeaa-AtBlL.lL    Vine  at  flprioafeIC 

Aor  Accoinedatlon  tnkaM  ortbelow  Havts.  Hartfbcd  and 
i»ptli«BBki  ftaUraadi-At  1 1  SO  A.  M.  a  f  i».  If . 

For  Oaaal  R.  R.~At8  A.  K.  and  11 80  A.  M. 

F>or  New  BaTOtt  and  Kew  London  RallnMd--BisiMi  at  S 
A..  JC  to  New  London,  Norwfeli,  Stonlngton  and  Prorldeaoe, 
and  3  P.  M.  to  New  Londea  ODlr. 


ForHoujatonie  R.  R.~Bgpreai   AtlAS 

For  Naavatoek  R.  R.~£xprc«-^iJUi4iPJL  ^_^ 

FeKPa^&^MdNortiaikft.aw  fciiBiltfw   Ml^ 

B4SA.lI.,andBspraa8at410P.lC  J 

j  TRAINS  TO  HVW  rOBC    '  :| 

From  New  HaTen—Aeoommodatioft-ii  S  3l,IBBlM 
A.M.aBddSOP.11.  ^  ■■   J 

Bspraae-^SSftA.  M.anAl  M^lMbA^SLJLj 

Fraea  Neriraik  uld  Pott  CheatM  %Mlat  AflaMM 
Traiin  froBi  Norwalk,  at  0  A.  M.;  tea  PttO^.tW 
Air.,ana3Mp.lf. 

BeetorsaMUofad 
HotelB. 

JA8.  H.  uorT,a 

Vtoe  PMaXndflKpL^  0«n,SI  Owd6ba6C,K.T. 
Aai»t  8apt.*8  Ofloe,  Station  Bovn,  Nov  Baiea. 


NEW    YORK    AND    ERIE    RAILROAD. 

I  PASSENGER  TRAINS  LEAVE  PIER  FOOT  OF  DUANE-ST..  AS  FOLLOWS: 


Trains  lea  ■.  u  ri  ^r  foot  of  I»iiane  flt.»a8  floBsn»  vin: 

BatfUo  Kxi>:>  Ai,  at  6  A.  II.  for  BoflUo  direot,  without  change 
of  tagaane  '>r  can. 

Donkirk  J  rpraaa  at  7  A.  H^  for  Dvaklrk. 

Kelt  at  6 15  A.  M.  for  Dankirk  and  BoBdo,  and  intermedUte 
i^tationa. 

Wasr  Bxpr#sa  at  18  45  P.  U.  for  DonUrtL 

Roekland,  Paaiengar,  at  8  P  M.  (ftom  fbot  of  Ckambere^t.,) 
7ta  Picrmont,  fbr  mmn  aod  tntennediaie  atationa. 


Way  Paflienstt,  al  4  P.  M.  fbr  OOffHe  uA^^ttfO^ 

atationa. 
Nlglit  Bxpraai  at  4  P.  M.  for  Duaittfc  ad  BdUB^ 
BatimatTninntSP.H.  ^      " 

On  StTNDA  Y  only  one  Ezpieaa  Tain,  at  6  P.  ••  ^_^^ 
Thcie  EspKN  Trains  connect  at  BaBtk  niihlii*  JNiJ] 

did  steamers  on  Lake  Brie  for  all  nous  oalkt  faasiPg 

Dunkirk  with  the  Lake  Shore  RalfreaAferaenMW'^ 

nati,  Toledo,  Detroit,  aitcago,  Ite. 
D.  C.  McCALLUlC, 


REGULAR  UNITED  STATES  MAIL  LINE     J 

FOR  BOSTON,  WORCESTER.  LOWBLL,  FITCUBURG,  NASHUA*  CONCORD,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  *s«jKe«  v^^ 
tuid  Woraaatef,  Worcester  and  Nanau,  Boston  and  Worcester,  New-tondon  and  WHUmantle,  and  Palmer  Eslhafeik  ^ 
1  by  thU  line  lea\-e  pier  No.  18,  North  RiTcr,  foot  of  Oonrtlandt  street,  every  day  at  5  o'do^JI.»0B4^* 


Steamer  CANNECTIOUT,  Captain  J.  W.  iriUiams,  wIU  le&re  New-Torli  CTcry  Tuesday,  ThorBdaraad  FfUv. 
Steamer  WOUOE^BR,  Captain  WUIIam  Wilcor,  will  leaT«  New- York  crery  Monday r>Vcdnesdtj  and  Fd^y. 
Paaaeofers  by  this  line  arrire  In  time  to  save  the  early  trains  out  of  Boston. 
An  exprees  ftelght  train  leavea  Allyn's  Point  for  Boston  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  ateamboati. 


PM^ifSta  takfn  at  the  lowcat  rales  fhr  Ni«w  iioadon,  Norwkh,  WWmaaiti&^BttabM, MsImw.  ruwr.  ««««^i  --.^ 
Vlldlbiirg,  LowetU  Lawrence,  Nashua,  Oonccnl,  Bellows  Falls  and  other  placea  In  Northern  NewHampahire  and  TsraflBt  R^F 
takasi  at  ttrntovtit  rates. 


Fbr  tuth»»  Idlbrmatlon  Inquire  of  F.  8.  MARTDf,  at  (bo  ofloe  on  Pier  18,  North  Rifer.  foot  ef  Ooardand  streH  ^^ 
No  freight  received  after  4*  o'clock  P.  M.  ■»" 


J 


msnii  iiruTUR  IF  Tu  nmii.  w  un  ui  m  m. 


►3PULAR  MUSIC-BOOKS. 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

'  Hgs  and  Bradbnry's  Chnrch  Music-Books, 

ASD  am 

^  BRADBURY'S  6LEE  AND  JUVENILE  MUSIC-BOOKS, 

^•\        the  afiention  of  Teachers  and  Sbgon  to  the  following : 

/\     ?INE  GLEE  SINGER.    By  Wm.  B.  Bradbury.    Price,  $1. 

T'   ^t'    book  there  is  miuie  of  eyery  Tarfetv,  oon«stiag  of  the  ohoieest  selections  oulled  firom  the  bes^ 

^         *  oth  sides  of  Uie  Atlantic    It  is  calculated  to  please  and  Improye  the  taste  of  all  elafltsfl^  anA 

itite  for  masie  of  an  elevated  and  wholesome  character.    Taken  as  a  whole,  the  01ee-!iinger  is 

»  anjr  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  aoqoainted,  and  will  meet  with  a  welcome  recep* 

.«  ,  fireside  in  the  land." — Prairie  Herald. 

V  ^' TROPOLITAN  GLEE  BOOK;  or  Alpinb  Glee-Singer,  Vol  2.  Con- 
^'  ^  100  of  the  most  ohacming  Glees  and  Harmonized  Sonss ;  and  an  Ap- 
^^  c,  containing  all  the  leading  Choruses  from  Handel's  Messiah,  with  the 

poiflments.    Price,  $1. 

*  '  w  of  no  oolleetion  of  beanttfol.  naefdl,  claasieal,  and  entertaining  mnaic,  of  a  secular  character^ 
rhe  lorers  of  song  will  weleome  the  Yohim»/*^Oineinnaii  Chrittian  Herald, 

^  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  THOROUGH  BASE;  or,  Harmony  Illus- 
D  AND  Taught  without  the  aid  of  a  Master.  By  John  Hilton 
.     Price,  50  cents. 

a  yerj  valuable  pablication;  brie(  lucid,  and  highly  satis&otorj.  The  whole  subject  is  aim- 
snd  perfeotiy  intelligible,  so  that  a  bomplete  knowledge  of  the  science  may  bo  obtataed  with- 
an  additional  teacher.** — lAUhermn  Ohurver. 

HNG-BIRD ;  or,  Progressite  Music  Reader.  By  Wm.  B.  Bradbury. 
87i  cents. 

St  every  teacher  wants One  of  the  most  sncaessfol  elementary  works  ever  pabliahed/' — 

^raftuoT  of  Mtmc 

esBiye  ana  thorough  course  of  instruction,  exceedingly  well  arranged.  A  great  variety  of  new 
)  music  is  also  furnished ;  glees^  songs,  rounds^  and  Sabbath-sdiool  melodies — easy,  agreeable, 
tueh  in  Mr.  Bradbury's  apt  and  tasteful  stylft  The  book  is  the  most  thorough,  ingenioue, 
^  elementary  book  that  is  to  be  found/'— iVet^IVA  Ewmgeli^t. 

JRCH  PSALMIST;  or.  Psalms  and  Hymns,  adopted  by  the  General 
iblv  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  generally  used  in  rresbyterian  Congre- 
A  throughout  the  U.S.,  and  by  the  principal  Congregational  Churches  in 
fork.  Prices,  56  cents  and  upwards,  according  to  size  and  binding :  a 
lilt  of  25  per  cent,  made  to  churches  on  their  first  adoption. 

«. »  «.  will  publish,  Not.  1,  THE  B0Y3'  AND  GIRLS'  SINGING  BOOK ;  a  eoUeetion  of  easy,  attmet- 
S  Mid  popular  Songs  and  Tunes  for  "  Boys'  Meetings,"  etc.  By  Wu.  B.  Beaoburt.  Prepared  under  the 
tnmsge  of  the  «  Children's  Aid  Society  gf  the  City  of  New-York."  With  a  Preface,  eta,  by  Rev.  a  L. 
Mca    144  pages.    Price,  18  cents;  $12  60  per  100. 

Ihis  Uttlfl  work  will  be  carefully  adapted  for  popularity  with  the  younfif,  embracing  familiar  and  pleas- 
Suslqfiiefl,  words  of  a  moral,  religious,  and  patriotic  character,  directtons  for  management  of  '*  Boys  Meet- 
A*  etc,  by  Mr.  Brace.  The  price  is  fixed  lower  than  usual,  iu  order  to  giro  the  work  a  wide  sate  in  oity 
MeoQntiy. 

ITI80I  k  PHXHITBY,  (Successors  to  M  H.  Nbwuak  it  Co.,)  178  FuIton  Street,  Vew-Tork. 

bbliihera  of  the  American  Educational  Series  of  School  and  Text-Book^  etc 

DCiCRipTiTB  OiTAtooDW,  referring  to  all  the  above,  sent  gratis  and  pre-paid. 


TXS  emiAT  WOES  OV  mVfTEIAl  ABI  A»» -to 

THE  WORLD  OF  ART  &  INDU 

niitflniteft  wifh  MO  Arswimi  hmt  tiM  V««^T(Oric  ttftttftte 
Edit«4  br  PBor.  B.  8iu.Tifiy.-Jir..  ioft  0:S.  Ombbkk.  Bb^ 
COMPLLTE  IK  ONK  SPLBHOXI)  VOLfTllS,  4to..  #*.50.    B^V^LhZI^  EDOSS,  •iF 
THE    WHOLE    C08T    OF    PRODUCINQ    THIS    SPLENDID    WORK    EXCEEDS 


OF  XHZ  MM  ILLUSTBATlOlfS  OOKfAJNKD  IN  TMK  VOUJUS, 
H  an  dtvoted  u  Sculptmt,  Kai-Rtlx^ft,  etc.  j    90  artimf^ieito  Ornamental  FHmitvre^ 

110         (to.  Manu/acturet'  v>  MefaJa,  Bronzet^  and  SUvtr    ,    80  do.  Porcelain,  Terra  COCte,  oatf  Gter%c& 

Ware.  <    49  do.  Madmuty  Jfodclc,  cCe. 

IT  do.  TejchU  Fahrici.  99  tfo.  MueeUmmonu  Artielea,  Mmteriar  Xwu^m 

Toi  letter  pr«w  ioclades  a  Mriet  •f  T^huUe  pAH?'*  Oq  nibjvett  of  deietitific  »ad  Vraclteal  Interat  bf  mbm  iifiwi 
pftcQi  orlfinMl  InirMtUuiom  Tbe  -wbde  rolams  AirnlaliM  IfifonAAtidn  tad  eximples  which  may  be  pnetioally  «h«  »a#I 
variety  ef  iheoreilctl  and  praecleal 


I  many  othera  eogaffad  la  the  variova  meebanlcaL  ao4  artiatie  pmsnila ;  «bi]a,Ma4nOTiq(-TMai 
ractirc  and  uMtal  to  famlliea.  atifgeetlTe  a«  it  U  of  the  ftcmreee  of  informatioa  ontba  rarioaa  bra 

■•try.  <*d  erihe  principle  of  taete  which  aheiild  forem  hi  the  orfiim^tal  and  xi»9fal  aria.    In 

baaMifWIy  Ittnatraud  SN CYCLOPEDIA  tW  IIAVUPA€VUI£8  AMD  TUB  KmB  AND  frsRPva  AKTS;  ^aM^ 
btti  eempraheniiTe  biatory  of  each  particiilar  aub^act,  iq^  to  the  data  of  Nblietttaa,  tiw  theoratieal  aaid  crMtil  ibm 
gniabcd  ganUemen  who  have  made  those  aubjectd  their  apacial  etudy     Wa  are  net  aware  that  any  other  -rak  afflill 


mentloaed.  which  clTee  ao  oioeh  velaable  inrormatloa  and  expeoBlTe  Ulnftratioa  at  ao  low  a  prie^.    Ifa  harr  g^at^to  \ 
witUa  the  reach  of  aU  daaaes. 

a  n  ir  MO  A^   v  ot  tax  a. 

*'  Aa  eacaadiarfy  handaeaM  HorV,  get  up  with  wmIi  t«Me  and  aptrlt.   The  letter>iiria«te  eegiioM,  a»<f  dtatadft  ^ili*tr 
ucw  and  aecara€y.*'--Zoiur»n  nfrt  Journal. 


If  we  may  ao  call  k,  nailoaal  paMicatloo.**— Aoi/ollr  Jfewe. 

"  Tnly  a  au^Blftaaat  w»it«^  work  we  aitaptand  t»  iMk  apea  «ad  call  AaHrieaa,  and  oaa  which  ateMbate  ftifaiBKK 
oferery  lorar  of  the  beaatinif  in  art«"— AV war Ar  Admocait* 

"  It  ia  prodneed  la  excellent  atyle.  the  Uliutrailons  being  geneioHy  wrll  chosen,  finely  engraved,  aad  cxqnkMy  friart."- 
Bost9H  Advertieer.  * 

^  Krery  fanUy  ihoald  poaaeae  lt«  as  a  naaas  of  hitaredting  ha  raesiberi  in  Ita  practical  lafhrmaUon.  oTMrfeaat  nta.  k  ■ 
other  fbraa  can  eBgra<?iaga  ao  aittMrevMt md  well  azeouted ba  pvchaaed  ••  cheaply,  apart  frooi  tte valaaNe  mttmj  JlUffta 
which  they  are  deatgnedlo  lnaatme.*'^/eiim«/  of  Commerce. 

^'BeaideaaagtaTlafaofahlghorderofexeelleBce,  it  contaiaa  muneroua  easaya  oa  t^ca  lelatiaf  to  ABeries»  iak«R 
Manalkctarea  aad  AfL— TV^uhc. 

P*   "  It  ie  a  wofic  ef  wUch  we  cennoi  upeak  In  too  high  termd  ofpraiae  ;  It  la  superior  to  any  ihiateTt^  'M^  evsptdfataL" 
— A'fu•^«ryJ^er«  Htratd. 

•  ♦•■■' 

ALSO    NOW    REAOy-UNIFOBM  WITH    THE    ABOVE, 

KIEiei  Ml  lEeiAliSI  ILUSnilB 

Ot  examplea  in  Ute  Nov-York  BxhllHtioa,  166S-*,  laeloding  extended  deacrlntloiis  of  the  moot  iMWWHimcsaMiMliiMiijb  • 
^^**1J*?*'^'"*'^^*>  wtthaanoiatlona  apd  notes  ralatireto  the  P£v>OB£SiS  AND  PB£8£NT  8TATB  CP  APPUBD  tCDBffit 
AND  TBB  USEFUL  ARTP.    E^ted  b>  0.  B.  OoosEicn,  Bsq.,  aided  by  Profeaeora  Bail,  StLUMXK,  and  other  adeodk  IM 
pracllcdl  latii.  ^       - 

HandMnelf  yrUittfd  to  4<#*,  wi«^  XUwstr«tl*M»    ti^Qh  t4«M. 


o  ^  3Nr  «v  B  zcr  OP 

MUrBBALS  A?iD  MtlflNV  PRODUCTS. 


MAmrtAOTItttlKit  JJACiilyis  ABl 


AM^SPSBIiS. 

LBATBEK,  aKIlfa.  FURS  Amj|*1R. 
PAPER.  PRIlfTIIC«  AND  WOt^nKDXKQ. 
DTED_AND  PRINTED  EABRIOS. 
TAPEftffpr.  liAOIk  UlMMfMUaES.  AC, 

*«*  Thia  great  work  haa  been  mere  than  a  year  In  preparation.  Ita  ooauata  are  drawn  firom  oMotyM  soncu,  bnd  ue 
*rholljf  diferent  from  the  compaatoo  in%ik,  **  Taa  Wdai»ii  or  Ast  ako  laouatwr,*'  ^ 

The  great  InoN  aud  Co\l  Intbrists  of  PENNSYLVANIA  haTO  received  apedal  attentioa  ia  ah  eUbeitlt  any  and  if«t 
Dr.  e.  U.  WciUorlll,  embodying  copious  aod  Talaable  inrbimatlon,  '^'^  — -"'*  -*—  — »^~^-^  -.^..i^— *i.-.  ^,k«i^.  tu^mm 
tit  tbe  c-xpeaae  of  the  Aaaeeiatlon  for  th«»  BxUhitlon  of  Iodu«try,  Ac. 


by  Dr.  C  U.  Wcilicrlil,  embodying  copious  aod  Talaable  inlbimatlon,  the  reralt  dT an  extended  c*xpforaikiio{lh«lfoaDtilnds, 
^  tbe  c-xpeaae  of  tbe  Aaaeeiatlon  for  th«»  BxUhitlon  of  Iodu«try ,  Ac. 

To  ifBaMisTs  AND  HavooisTa.— The  pagea  ef  the  above  work  on  CnEUlOAL  and  PHARMACEUTICAL  rfiODUCl^Hvf 


•f  on  prepared  with  f.kill  and  care  by  Hsaav  Wumrx,  Eaq. 

It  taa«  iQTomtttlbiL.ef  in  Imporfant  hind  for  all  connected  Vrlth  either  of  the  abcre  brancbos  of  ttadc  asd  nnrafiulBit, 


0.  ^.  FtTVAK  a  CO..  FuW8her%  10  Park  flui 


J 


COMPLETE  IN  TWO  VOLUMES  ROYAL  8VO., 


B'ariner's  Gruide  to  Scientific  &  Practical  Agricnltnre. 

AX.IAS1  THB  NBW  AWD  ONLT  OOBREOT  EDITION  OF 


■ 

I         BY   HENRY   STEPHENS,   F.R.S.   OF   EDINBURGH, 

•   ..  jAjDlerlcan  Appendix,  by  J.  P.  NORTON,  Profeesor  of  Boientific  Agriooltore  in 

Yale  College,  New-Haven. 


work  embFacesMivery  subject  of  importance  connected  with  Agriculture  in  all  its  various 

.  both  theoretical  and  practical.    Its  clear  and  copious  details,  the  fullness  and  accuracy 

.ormation,  the  completeness  of  every  illustration,  nare,- in  an  Agricultural  work  on  prac- 

er  been  equalled."      It  is-  arranged  under  four  separate  heads,  represented  by  the  four 

if  the  year — ^Winter,  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn— and  the  notes  of  Professor  Nobton  , 

Uded  in  the  same  order,  adding  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work  by  adapting  it  to  the  soil, 

growth,  &c.,  of  this  country.    The  united  labors  of  two  such  distinguished  writers  eon- 

\i  the  most  complete  and  valuable  agricultural  work  ever  issued  from  the  press.    It  com- 

<  e  large  royal  8vo.  volumes,  and  contains  1600  pages,  besides  14  splendid  steel  engravings, 

1 600  engravings  on  wood.     The  latter  illustrate  almost  every  implement  of  husbandry 

)e:  the  various  methods  of  plowing,  planting,  Ac,  ice ;  and  the  former  the  domestic  ani* 

)  farm-steading,  &c.      The  work  is  eleganUy  printed  on  thick  white  paper,  from  the 

tereotype  plates,  and  neatly  bound  in  emblematic  gilt  muslin ;  price,  $6 ;  in  leather,  $6.50 ; 

oovers,  $5.    The  work  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  o?  postaob, 

ft  any  Pett-Offlee  net  nere  tkM  S,00e  nUes  dlsUnt  freni  Hew-T^rlu  fer  $1  addltf enal. 
«  w  everS,oeo        «  •«         «  $S        « 

INVASSSING  AGENTS  WANTED,  TO  WHOM  A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  WILL 

BE  ALLOWED. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  ft  Co.,  FabUshers, 

fo.  54  aOIiD  8TRBBT,  CORNER  OP  PX7LTON  STRBBT,  NB'W-YORK. 


T.  ETTEIR   FROM   MR.     STEPHENS. 

"  Redbrax  Cottagb,  Eoikburqh,  Sept  30,  1851. 
I.  Lbonard  Scott  &  Go., 

*' Gentlemen — I  beg  to  say  that  your  ^Farmer's  Quide^  is  the  only  genuine 
published  in  the  United  States  of  America  of  my  Vork  the  ^Booh  of  the  Farm/  The 
now  circulating  at  present  in  the  States  under  the  title  of  the  *Book  of  the  Farm'  is  taken 
>  first  edition  of  my  work,  written  ten  years  ago,  which,  in  my  second  action,  I  entirely 
ted,  and  in  great  part  rewrote,  adopting  all  the  more  recent  improfSonents  in  the  practice 
alture  suggested  by  scienti^c  experiment,  and  making  it,  in  eflTect,  quite  a  new  book. 
**  I  am,  Sirs,  your  obedient  Servant, 

"HENRY  STEPHENS." 

NOTICES    OF    THE   PRESS. 

t'l  GuiDi.— The  eoncladlng  Number  of  thU  work  •  Thk  Faembb's  GiriDK.—Thi«  work  is  a  lieh  mine  of  agri- 
u  table,  and  we  bat  repeat  the  uaanimoiu  verdict  I  caltoral  knowledge,  presented  in  a  simple  and  fkmiliar  style, 
•Icultural  press,  in  saying  that  it  is  among  the  most  glring  eopioos  details  of  tho  best  praettce  on  Boglish  fisras, 
—  -.i-vi        ._.u  ..       .     -.-».-        .  and  adapted  to  general  use  In  this  country  by  the  jadioioBs 

notes  of  the  Ameriean  editor.  The  intelligent  fanner  will 
find  In  it  very  aUraotire  reading.  In  the  eomparlson  between 
English  and  Amerioan  husbandly,  for  which  it  furnishes  am- 
ple malerlals,  he  may  obtain  many  Talnable  hints  for  in- 
oreasing  the  prodaet  of  his  own  acres.  The  mental  scimolas 
given  by  the  pamaalof  snch  writings  is  quite  as  Importanl  as 
their  more  Immediate  purposes ;  and  ertn  If  they  should  not 
refund  the  expense  of  their  purohssa  in  dollars  and  cents  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  they  wUl  more  than  make  the  outlay 


and  r«Uable  contributions  to  scientific  and  practical 
le.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  convenient  for 
,  Vhe  iUostratlons  beaatinUi  the  language  plain, 
slUrible,  and  truthful.  The  work  comprises  two 
,Tois.  of  1600  pages,  ineluding  eOO  wood-outs  and 
•graTlogs.— 0*io  Cvltivator. 

•TS  itoelTed  this  highly  InteresUng  and  useAil,  but 
•I  ▼wy  Kaotical  work.  We  know  of  no  other  sgrl- 
!!!Pw^J*^^  published  Ih  this  country  which  might 
with  the  one  Just  named,  in  practical  usefulness  and 
merit  in  genenl.~^i(/rato  WoolGrmiHr. 


good  in  the  int«lIe6tUBl'bsBe«ts  which  th^  Impart.— JVew'- 
YiM-k  TV 


TViHms, 


; 


-Fira-=SU3*-Elf3'^€ie' 


NOW   IS   THE   TIME   TO   SUBSCBIBEl! 


M  lim  r, 


L. 


Lu 


4t  ths  JPtfMiiME'rs  *r»  itrVcT-  ^—1  ll-jt  T^,- 


Aij.i9^  •sail  3Uft^  r*  f>*  fl4airwivc 
A>^0    AN 


;z.i.Ai 


IfStXAJL 


THE  BEST  OF  Tlii.  .ii^Uk 

mr   THE  I.ITI£n4RY    $f  \Til:ll  WU,!.  BK  BSTIHi 

nhlui  LI  t  f  tiTwt  f«rti«f<  til  0»«»  i^uj  '^^^•^sf  «f  «a  iiaimrftL  at  ifro^ei*^  < 

.Irar^i.'i,  iijiit^  EMNl  Htiv  c*p(iv^^  tiki  tdM<\  ejui  Aim  fllrmto  ih§  tltwhi*  Mhi  imtm/'W*  ll»  bwr' 

M  otiJ^  IJ Ui  WUUm  Oft  AMHJAL  ^^  #  #  • 

"A  WEIME  VISITOR  IN  EVERY  m 

THE  LItEaARY  DEPARTMENT  WILL  BE  ABLY  SU.S 


HT.I.  *Tf^  i   wTkmvn, 


f     i  I* !  1.!  ir  Air '•ti  n.  f^icixii. 


All 
Uf«T 

MAf  > 

A  rof  I 


r^  tttfl  »}4  In  III 


mix.  BAil  k  BMiHimUr  Ovfaml  nonr  Pte| 


^1 


Four  Copies,  Ooit  Vi»r  -    -    #3  00 

H«,  In  leofti  .^jn-litimi,  will  ! 


a. 


.        vKCIl 


vrbfrt  r«cr 

1 1<<  ^e  ( 


he 


m  «bi  pQie  «•» 


I  «t  tlM  riilE  of  tbi  publUiffi,  If 


lA  t^  ynilH^  tt » 


.  K«»Ti«b 


il>««riber,  from  *  long  and  lUtdy  pnetioe  in  the  Art  of;  m  w«I1  m  bj  her  B«ee«ts  la^  portrayim!  iipoo  cMuxywm 
laZFB  TilKHWiIBB  OR  PORTRAIT  OF  THB  8IXTBR, 

Is  warranted  in  Inviliiig  tboto  ivbo  are  wanting  for  thenaelTM  or  tbeir  fUtDda,  a  weU-flnished  and  lasttng: 
to  oall   mM  h«r  BoobiBi  193  BtiaoxsR  STRirr,  where  Speolnena  of  Art,  In  rarlons  stylee  maf  be  aooi. 
iL.«aacmable. 

MHa,  LXZLT  M,  SPENCER, 
S  193  Mlceckev  8ir«et,  N.  V- 

T.  SANDS,  AGBNTy 


OUOCBBSOB  TO  M.  0.  NIOHOXA) 


1 


NUFAOWR  OP  mm  &  PAKLOR  OR(iAl, 

WASHUOMS,  Ho.  90  TBBMOHT  STBEBT,  BOSTON, 

*        Where  maj  be  fouDd  «, great  yariety  of  Initniinents  of  superior  tone  and  fiaiah. 

lilkeee  Ovgana  are  earefully  and  subetantsfily  made,  and  tuned  in  the  equal  temperament,  co»- 

Bentlj,  as  good  hi  the  remote  aa  in  the  comm^bn  keys. 

f&vvFj  Inatmoieiit  is  warranted  to  be  nna^rpasaed  in  quality  and  dnrabifity  by  any  io  the 

iterlcan  market^  and  for  purity,  beauty,  and  strength  of  tone  they  are  belieTed  to  be  ynequalled. 

riiMrfaiiments  for  Parlors,  from  |60  to  $160.    Instruments  for  Cnurches,  from  $145  to  |500. 

^ARM  AND  WATER  POWER  FOR  SALEr 

FOR  SALE.— A  Farm  with  extensive  Water  Power  Privilege,  together 

&  134  Acres  of  land,  located  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  EIlenTille,  in  Ulster  Co.,  on  the 
e  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  About  one-third  of  the  land  is  in  a  high  state  of  «ilti- 
feloB;  ax  dwelling  houses,  will  aeoommodate  nine  families;  a  store,  with  sheds  adjoining;  bam 
a  sheds,  and  a  saw-mill;  also,  a  never-Cailiog  stream  of  water,  with  falls  sufficient  to  erect  sev- 
fcl'irtir<hot-w^ftter  wheels,  all  of  which  is  convenient  to  the  dwelling  mid  the  ropd- leading  to 
e  canal. 

:gm  fnither  parltotilm  eaquiw  of  S.  OUTPSB,  No.  S8ft  Niatb  Street,  N«w-T«rk:  O.  SAN- 
>RD,  180  Mill  Street,  Po'keepsie,  or  of  tbo  Proprietor  on  the  premises, 
tr.  JAMBS  U.  BANrORD'. 

MEXICAN    PHOSPHATIC    GUANO. 

A  permanent  manure  that  will  not  evaporate  in  Uie  atmosphere,  bum  the  crop,  «•  ex- 
ftostthe  soil  BTOne  ton  of  this  PHOSPHATIC  GUANO,  is  equal  to  thres  tons  of  JPeruvian 
r  sny  other  smmoniacal'  <^aano  on  exhausted  lands,  In'  yielding  Wheats  06m,  Rye,  Onts,  or  other 
trains,  Clover,  Grass,  Ac  ^ 

»• ,  Pride  at  JSIeUUl,  per  Ton  cf  2060  lb*.  $*0. 

.  '*  '  "     forbfbM  "         88. 

Dealers  supplied  at  wholesale  from  cargoes  now  arriving,  on  liberal  temsi  Fi#l  particulars  s» 
If^plicatioD  to  the  sobsotS^.  '    .  '^  . 

Eyeiy  package  is  branded  with  the  name  of  the  Sole  Agent  and  is  guannteed. 
Apply  tf>  H.  W.  PRYATT.  Bole  Mm^,  161  Wat«t  Street, ^M«fr.y«ifc  Cllijr- 

ASg.7.   if- 


Sewing    Haehin e s ! ! 


Tbb  atUotioB  of  the  public  ia  respeetiullj   invited  to  the  sumiB 
offlred  for  tale  tt  tiM 

OFFICE  OF  THE  AVERY  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY. 

Ii  has  been  our  aim  to  adapt  our  Madiima  to  th«  partiealar  uaea  for   wkki^  vt; 
^i0nL    The  tuperiority  of  our  Maohines,  built  with  this  view,  will  be  w^tuhlj 
iVoM  who  have  boii|;ht  other  machtnet  wtrranted  to  do  all  Insda  of  work:.      Wt  hart  mIj 
paint  or  expense  to  improre  our  Machines  and  render  them  perfeet. 

We  DOW  offer,  to  thoae  in  want  of  Sewing  M achinet,  a  full  aaiortmest  of  mil  Tmriti 


TH£  TWO  NEIDLE  MACHISa 

OBSATLT  XMPROVJBJ}, 

ikm  Patent  of  which  hu  reeentlj  been  parehaedfl  by  the  Frtoeh  Qowemmm^  aad  m  «stHBKrfl 
emplojed  by  them  in  the  manufaoture  of  Army  and  Navy  elo thing.  T\dm  Ibu^G^Aa  iteofa^di 
fixwt  9remCnm  from  the  Committee  of  the  Hew  York  Crystal  Palaoe,  on  accoaat  of  sk  gMl 
■Ireiigtb  and  beaaty  of  its  ttileh. 

Of  SUUTTLE  3CACBIlXeB  Ire  hate  serreral  kiftds,  built  with  partiealar  rcfewBitaeifti] 
asd  faeility  of  operatioii. 

Our  No.  1.  is  a  large  and  very  strong  maehine,  adapted  to  Heavy  Leather  woci,  and  m«^ 
eateemed  by 

8 ADDLBB8,  HABJftSS  HAXIB8,  BOOT  AID  SHOE  nXXKBt.  ^ 

Ka  2  ia  a  mediam  aize  for  Tailora  and  Tte^iliea.    It  worka  witheqoilfMi/jflgr^  ^^^■■^'■' 
Ihiu  fabrics,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

We  liare  other  6tyl«s  fitted  ^zjirsesl^  fer  psrticular  i 


Pxioe  of  ICachiaea  teom  $40  to  $10a 

All  who  want  Sewing  Maehioes  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  call  at  the 

OFFICE  OF  THS  AVERY  SEWING  MAGH18J 

Jra.«ino(i.  OpjtoAite  the  Pwlt,  NEW^YORK.    J 


■  «•     lANO  I'd.  ^■'Z; 


'^>245,2f: 


V'.v// 


J.  A  C.  FISCHER 


V AKUVAOTURBRS  OV 


rit£WCB   GRAND  ACTIOlT 

'  MIAN  FIAN8-F0RTEa  WITHMTENT  TUNABLI  RBIffll 

MAMWAOTORT  Am  WAKBROOM. 

Hot.  S43, 245,  S47  ft  249  Wast  28fk  Street, 

Between 9th and  lOtli Avenuee,  RTSWmTO&JC' 


J.  <b  O.  JISCHER'S  PIAKO*FOBT£S  have  the  Tubs,  (which  is  supported  on  centres,)  ilia 
7AIJJ0  PriATB,  the  RsvERSKD  Bbidge»  and  all  modem  ImproTemente ;  and  for  ftntmeu,  ^tra- 
f$f^  and  KSXPXKG  in  tomb,  ane  unsurpassed.  They  are  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  materials— 
ie«  tbeir  own  nnmediete  auparviomi,  and  warranted  to  stand  any  olimsit€L 

iV^  B. — PiafyyFofte%  Hepwred,  TStned^  ai9id  taken  in  Exchange.  0«t  , 

i^BIGFLTfrBAL   WAEEHOUSE. 

BY    THE 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
In  184e-1848-1849-1850-1852  and  1853, 
1»3  FRONT  STREET,  ».  Y. 

r7*UER£  may  be  fooad  a  oomplete  aasortment  of  Agrteul  tnral  Implements^  embradng  all  the  new  and  moil 
f     approTsA  styles.    Phnigka,  of  eTarjdeeaiplioo,  among  wUeh  are 

"  ^OOWLB'B   OSLSaBATteV   PJBLBMItfU,'* 

Saols,"  ^PkAOooXi''  Hall's  8rssi*  and  BaBpSham,  **  Minor,  Hokton  ft  Oo's,"  ^'DiAKoifn  PATTBan, 
iBMTaa  Drauoht."  k.c^  kc 

STRAW  CUTTCR6,--Patelit8etfab«rpenlnfetfawGutten,tbe  beet  article  in  pee :  abW Horey V  '<8la- 
ix's,'*  Greene's,"  and  a  Tariety  of  other  Cutters  m  reneral  um. 

Oom  SheUMf ,  Fanning  MUli,  Hone  Ptywen  ifnahlng  UaeUnee,  Ooni  end  Cob  B«Is,  RSkee,  Htoes,  mojm, 
■dea,  Haj  forks,  Maave  ForkS}  ItCn  *e^ 

GvAJio,  BoKB  Dust,  PLASTRBlAimR  Phobphatb  op  Lisa,  *c 

Copper,  Brass  and  Iron  Wire  CloUi. 

Al  €i  wbtah  will  be  trarranted  to  be  of  the  best  ipaaiiij  and  sold  at  the  lowest  pricee. 

jQHJr  jmoOUE,  193  JFVMtr  ««reeC 

lAlrSATTAH   LIFE  INBURANCB  COKFAITtV 

14«  jrwBO.«JI>1f*wf  1%  jr.  I*.,  Car.  Uhertm  Streei. 
CASH  CAPITAL  AND  ACCUMULATION /nSIt^,—^ 

*'       —    ■■  ' i 

00,000  DBPOBITJCt)  WITH  THE  COHPT|LOLL£R  OF  THE  8T  All  FOR  TEX  SXCUBITY  OF  ALL  POLIOT 

HOLDERS. 

PcnODs  loeqgriauf  wUh  thia  Oompanj,  wiE  be  entitlsd  to  their  pro  rata  staare  of  the  dtvklends.    tto  Mlto^  ahd 

hfeaplCB  sd/^ptedhATe  stood  (the  test  ot  expeitonoe,  and  mnat  aeonre,  ber-«id  ceatucencj,  the  objeet  fer  wWdH 

Cs  loBursDce  is  eAscted,— inunsdiaite  and  ptnaaaeat  aid  to  the  Widow  and  ORpvAir. 

N.  D.  MORGAV,  F^^fident. 
C.  T.  Wfixri.B«  Secretary, 

Abrak  Du  Bois«  M.D.,  Medical  Eaammer,  attends  at  the  oflkce  daily,  Item  9  to  8  oeloek  PJf . 
Prospectussi'  to  be  had  |tt  the  oflee,  gratis. 

igettcj  (m  the  PHreliase  aid  Sale  ef  Ipyrtted  Breeii  of 


OATTLB,  SHBBP,  SWINE,  POUtTBY,  Ac. 


nrshaaed  to  order  and  eateThUy  sUppad  to  m»  psiC  of  <te  United  Stages,  (br  utich  a  ressoashle  eiimmlislon  wltt 
1.  The  (bUowinf  Btoek  saa  be  tentohed,- Tk. : 
Thoroa§h-bred  Short  Horn  and  Grade  CatNe, 


e  ehaised.  The  (bllo^ 
-      ranh-I 

9m. 


Sniosaod 
All  lettMv 


«eb.  54  tf.' 


Soath  Down  Sheep, 
Ponltrr,  ▼ery  tee,  of  dllk^Mat 
Mid  will  be  prsBptir  stCended  to. 


Then>iigh-bredAldemey  Oattle, 
9o,       DSTona       do. 

Be.      OetswoldtGxfbrdriiire  or  Leieestv  Sheep, 
breeds*   Alsei,  fine,  weH-broken  I^eron  Working  Oxen. 
Addiesa, 

n^mOk  street)  ab^we  9tl&  Street,  PhUeJel»biR* 


FOR    SALE. 

MT  FASLU,  apon  which  1  rt«id«.  in  tb«  Cowiiv  of  Pimee  Wiiii«B,  idjoifiLiic  fiie  ti7«ii  oT 
tyata«  akomt  40t  ACEES,  mad  diaUBt  iSbovt  1|  all**  r^cua  ih«  Oruflv  vid  AfvA&iina  IUi%iu3. 
bnrwcd  r«d  »••  §U»«,  in  a  floa  tuto  of  eottiratioa,  %  port  Id  &  of  u  hATjftf  ImaIj  lud  mJ  ^|ili«TM»  <rf  C^ 
•ruiMt*ik«Mre.    T%ii  Ikm  baa  upwUTlBibcr  sumcHtpt  for  lu  ni|nwn,ta  wii^redbf  tl»^rj       aTC 
aaty  Rns,  eootalna  «bool  100  acraa  of  the  toeat  MewJcw  tand ,  an^ji  poapcaaea  UMi&aBMilita  tads  od^  A* nrfi 
ft««  aCoD0  of  tha  finett  quallij ;  abe  a  Coppar  miaa  beLk'T«d  it»  h*  T»lu*tole,    Tbt  iBpmrenuU  ar«  «  r 

INO  HOUSE,  Kitchen,  and  all  otbar  necaaaary  Ont-Hau*^ei.  iDcludinit  Graoii^  asd  l«»Bir * * 

■wnbarlsg  aboat  176  yoonic  treaa,  and  a  Paaob  Oreb^rd.  of  abauL  n  ^ottuf  t»aa  eT  ael 
of  ocbar  Imprarad  fhitta.    Tba  location  of  tba  Dwallia^  is,  one  ef  ibs  hmadt/Brnkot  and  hfCaHliUart  I 
■■Dpoaad  Railniad  IhMi  Biook*a  Stadon,  oa  tba  Pacomt^  Hoa^i .  t6  the  jaa^tfcia  of  lbs  Ctovac*  Mri 
11  aoppoaed  wlU  ran  by  BraoUvilla,  wbkh,  whan  madr,  will  rcudur  ib?»e  qaif riae  of  I^rte  ssaa^ **^'''  "j?^"" 
alM,  Tary  TaloabU.    Baatd«a  tba  iadooanaanu  tMa  pnyM^rijr  pr«^i-^[»  lo  ibe  AjrFicQUuriMud  rapfcy^i  np^ 
MBwlabingto  combine  tha  pnraalta  of  aprofaaaion  viUi  ihxim  of  ^  fftrtct-r,  chit  Ciutq,  ft^oai  i^  pa^^^i^t^te 
Cavaty  Seat,  olKBrs  paeaUar  advantaffea.    Tba  (bna  will  aclraii  nf  Mfsn  dividfd  iato  i^^tt     *  — '-  »--  -— — 
alMaga  it  for  proparty  in  Alaxan  tr  a  or  Waablngton  Cii  ^ . 
D«c.»24  tf.  

World's  Fair,  1883,  Three  Prise  Medals  were  awardad  to. 

OROVESTEEN  «  TRUSLOKT, 


AiweiNi.NG  St.  Kiciiolas  Hotm,  JSS  3S  "tlT  "T  O  £  K. 

FOJR     rS2r    BEST    PRSNCH    OKANV    JtCTJOW 

Bttvcrt  Iroald  do  well  to  examine  their  aplendid  assortment  of  PIANO  FORTESl  aM(  aao,  •f 
MELODBONSk  before  poaoliaaiiig  elsowbdre. 

WRITING  nmfw  m  coiTfiiri: 

WALLIN6  4  1EMR8,  Na.  25t  Riath  Areaac, 

4m  Jiaar  BaaatMlaitegaadoSiBrforaale  a  new  artAale  ia  the  taraltaie  Naa,  oomtaiatas  the  dodk,  tMi  «&  Oas* 
anltka  anjibing  averbafcra  olbred  to  the  publie,  being,  when  doacd  up,  a  fancy  eaaire  table,  aad  Hhea  oiaal. 
a  eaafalonad  ana  chair,  wfih  daak  and  writing  matariala  aaaaplala,  the  opcntaif  or    '    ' 


riting  matariala  owaplala,  the  opcntaif  or  doaiair  of  wbiah  i 
eae  eaaond.     Thia  oaiqua  piece  of  f nroiture  moat  aoon  come  into  fenaral  uae,  aa  it  ia  well  adefiitcd  •»  tba  pakr,  Sbi 
aUttng-roora,  Ubrmy,  oflee,  aoboolTooaiai  eoon-rooBM,  conaaU  cbambera,  lagiaUtlTe  haUa,  Cor  atadamm  ajwuw^ 
Ae.   Tba  aiamiwatfcm  of  the  article  by  a  diaceming  public  is  partioalarly  aoJidled.    The  trade  aaaalhd 
H.f.-.«aaepirigmae«Mrfd.  Jaae,!]. 

To  P<M'fc  and  Beef  Batchers,  Priyate  Families  &Ot\m. 

IMPROVED  SAUSAGE  OR  PIE  MEAT  CUHER  FOR  1864. 

Ibla  eelebraled  llaoblne  ia  warranted,  with  proper  eare  andBea,tocutor  minecd  Iba.  of  flnaaMBtperaiiaaw. 
er  M  Ibe.  per  boar,-«ot  liable  to  get  out  of^rcpalr,  and  easily  operated  by  a  email  boy.  Tba  sSmfUeily  af  r«a- 
atmctlon  and  tba  eaae  with  wblcb  erery  pari  aabjeat  to  wear  may  be  raplacad,  eerre  to  reeemaMai  thia  as  (ir 
Biiaapast  aad  taoat  perOaet  machlDe  aver  laTented.  Being  made  entirely  of  Iron,  (with  one  or  twe  cMaptieaa)  nafat 
it  more  durabla  than  tboae  vanally  made  of  wood,  and  much  easier  kept  aweet  and  dean,  aad  no  waiptagarffwi- 
iag  whan  nacaaMrily  uaed,  as  la  the  caae  with  oihaM. 

N.  B.— One  great  objection  to  Meat  Cuttera  is  that  the  knivea  are  atatieaary.  In  our  maeblae  the  ab^iOB  ■•»■ 
-flated,  as  the  kalTee  can  be  taken  ovt,  eleeaed  and  put  beck,  in  a  minute.  The  machine  la  regelated  Ibr  esttai  Am 
or  foarae  meat  by  futtiag  in  more  or  lees  kaives. 

>  It  hi  warranted  to  cut  ftnaage  or  Pie  Heat  equal  to  any  machine  in  the  country,  both  aa  regarda  quantity  as^  fid- 
icy.  Also,  warranted  to  cut  flre  timea  the  amoant,  aad  of  a  better  quality  than  any  cutter  at  the  prioe— Agaii,  M 
eomplieated,  more  durable,  requiring  leee  power  It  operate  it  thaa  any  almllar  laTeatioa  of  the  age. 

The  Bfar>land  State  AgriaMtorafFbir,  and  the  Maryland  Mecfaanlea'  Inatitute,  awarded  thIa  Maohlaea 

Eimlom  la  the  yeara  1651, 1862.  aad  1863 ;  end  eaeomlima  of  the  like  llatteiteK  character  ftem  diadHailBatii 
re,  on  alt  occaafona  of  competition,  favored  tbia  useful  article.    RKall  pitoe,  $S,50. 
A  flrat-ratc  artide  of  Sanssge  Stuffer  er  Filler  raiiil  from  $4,  $4  M,  $S,  $6  SOi 
N.  B.— Agricultarsi  Implement  Makers  aad  Vendeia,  Hardware  Merchaals  aad  others,  would  do  well  te  laktdii 
machine  oa  ssle,  owtag  to  Its  popularity,  and  the  Uberal  dlaoounU  made  to  the  trade.   Tba  artij^  la  boasd  tebe  ^ 
peneaalon  of  every  fiurmer  and  priratr  fiuaily.    We  hare  in  etere  and  ready  fOr  tha  eeasoa,  abbal  9000  Cattat,  f" 
which  we  aolldt  buyera,  Wbolcaale  and  RwaM. 

S^pL,  SiSM  P.  B;  znDIBR  ft  BRO.,  No.  97  N.  Paca  Street,  Baltbnon,  Md 


PMIST  NCMMM  PMROHTOIITCS. 

W  O  O  D  W  A  R  D    &   B  R  O  W  N , 

387  WASBINOTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


W.  B.  alM  nedTM  the  FkMT  Pbmivm  at  the  Wommmt  OoMtj  Vdr,  held  in  the  cit7  of  Weceeetw,  •▼«  •■ 

■pelilorfl,  that  laeentettlbly  proThw  the  gnet  fapeHoritr  of  tMr  Plue-fbrtea.    They  were  ebo  ewexded  ttie  Ifcit 

oimm  et  the  Marylead  Inetltate^ir,  held  la  Badtlmora.  tn  Oelober  hot,  wblch'of  Itaetf  Is  a  eoffloleBt  gunMlee 

^Ite  Ihvw.    And  tn  addttioa  to  aU  thli,  thar  >»▼«  reeehred  aumerooi  flattering  teMimonlals  froa  Ttflm  Imtt- 

L  fcr  the  uulTaled  axeallenoe  of  laetrwnenta  maaafketartd  and  exhibited  bj  them. 

-BaceuMfBd  bf  eoeh  ralniom  from  the  beet  Jvdgei  In  the  eoontiy,  and  aided  bj  twetUy  yeoi*  prwtical  eap^ 
nmc0^  W.  k.  B.  eoBfldently  InTite  porohMers  and  dealers  to  iaapect  their  stock  before  making  seleetionf.    Brery  m- 
'  rarrantad  to  give  perfbet  eatiilkettea,  or  the  parchaae  men^  refunded. 
»  Wesead  hand  Pianos  taken  in  exehaage.  

•    ■    ■■        "■     -■  ■■  ■    -       ■    ■'■■  — 9 

TO    PERSONS    OUT   OF    EMPLOYMENT. 


To  Sell  Pictorial  and  TTseful  Works  for  the  Year  1865. 


and  enterprising  men,  to  engage  la  Ike 
_  of  the  best  Boots  Iseaed  in  the.eoaBtiy. 
sueb  Indttoements  will  be  oObred  ee  wlUeM- 

,  extremely  popular,  and  eommand  large  salea 
^       r  they  an  offend. 
For  tether  partleaian,  addieee,  (postage  paid,) 

ROBERT  SEARS,  Pablisher. 

181  irilliaBa-st^  New-T^rk* 

^I^SeMd  ff*r  eae  Oopjr.-^ust  pablishod,  "THE  GUIDE  TO  HEALTH  AND  LONG  LIFE»  or  What 
-19  AT,  Drmkt  and  Avoid,*^  185  pp.,  the  beet  work  on  those  itabjeots  erer  published.  Bold  at  a  prloe  to  enft  ereiy 
penaa.  Single  eopiee  87>^  ots.,  or  four  for  Oms  DoLLAm.  27*  ^'«n/  by  Mail,  free  of  postage^  to  any  port  qf  Mke 
^MUd  StmUt.    Addrees  as  abore 

Jan.,  'Sft.  <  It. 


PARKER    &    BROWNE,    MANUFACTURERS, 

Nos.  20  and  22  COMMSRCB  STBBBT, 
1  rr.)  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.        (Between  Btdfirrd  and  Bleecker  su„  STBW  TOSK. 


S.    R.    PARKHURST'8 

PATENT  BURRING   MACHINES. 

The  suhecrlher,  who  i»  the  invcuiurof  the  BURRING  MAOHZtfES  which  are  attached  to 
CtaMNttng  Maehlnee,  inlolcns 

WOOLLEH  AVB  O0TTOH 'MANUPACTUEEES 

;iie%he  hae  increased  tacUitieafor  manutaoturiag  superior  Baning  Afachines*  and  likewte  tor  tieeoml  Btssfcers.    In 
ddlionCoT " ^  .....         ...-..-..  .  ...... 


maaafiirmrera  wtio  prefer  tne  meml  ryllndef,  invented  by  J.  L   Tutlle,  in»y  Iw  supplied  i 
kiMial  at  ahoti  ootiee. 

no  aubseriber  is  gfylng  bis  per«<iiud  akteutioa  lo  th<*  manalhctare  of  iUht»'  HachioftSf  which  he  has  nei 
d«ne  heretervre. 

The  lej^l  right  for  boildmg  these  ftlacMaefr  is  in  the  subscriber. 

Orders  addrosied  to  Hatss  9t  Baoprvko,  No.  90  Bmror  Atttft^  ^il  mwr,  wrtii  pr')nipi  iittcniion. 

»   R.  PARlUiliBST. 
^ew  Vert,  January  17, 1864.  Feh.  tf. 


1 


GW  YNNE'S 

PATENT  REACTION  PUMf 

AND 

GWYNNE'S  PUMPING  ENGINE, 

rSCULUSLY  AOAPSD  fOR  THE  USE  OF 

8TBAMEB8,  VB8SBLS,  MANUPAOTORIBS,  PAPER  MILLS,  W 
NBBIBfl,  DISTILLERIES,  AND  RAILROAD  STATION]^ 
DRAINAGE,  IRRIGATION,   COFFBR-D/IM8. 
•         MINES,  QUARRIES,  DRY  DOCKS 
ANDTJ-IRE  ENGINES. 


mees  flrom  86  to  100,000  GaUofis  per  Mln(kte  cjip««l^ 

MANUFACTURED  AT  THE  '  ERA  WORKS."  BROOKLVN 

Office  and  Warehouae,  33  Broadvaj; 

NEW-YORK. 


\*HEELER  i  WILSON  MABDFraRlSB  COHPASrS 

^     SEWING  MiCHfNE, 

r^ilVVFA-CTURED    AT    WATERTOWNT,    €ONlV. 

OFHOE,  265  BROMTWAT,  NEW-TORE. 
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Vachiaea  have  be«i  in  suecesaM  ope»tioD,  in  tlM  Iwads  of  maao&ctaren  aiiA 
Ij^es  for  the  past  two  jears,  and  in  eyery  case  have  giyen  muyersal  Batisfacticm.  ISha 
•priMors  are  noir  prepared  to  offer  them  to  the  pablic,  with  that  increased  confidence  te 
sir  BMcita  which  the  united  testimony  of  their  numerous  customers  has  Bti;engthened  ani 
idfiriiied. 

TImm  llachines  are  entirely  diffisrent  from  any  other,  the  principles  on  which  tiMf 
made  being  excJmiveJy  our  own. 

f      Among  the  advantages  of  this  Maohine  oyer  any  others  are  the  foUowing : — 
1.  The  simplicity  of  its  construction,  and  the  ease  witii  which  it  can  be  kept  in  the  mott 
|«rfeGiorder. 

d.  The  perfect  manner  with  which  the  operator  ia  enabled  to  stitch  and  aew  the  yarioyi 
ttnAs  of  Work,  from  the  finest  linen  to  the  (hoarsest  cl6tli& 

I        8.  It  particularly  excels  in  the  rapidity  witib  which  work  can  be  executed;  in  thai 
•eapect  it  has  no  equal. 

4.  The  little  power  required  to  propdi  tbeiB»  onabUng  eyen  those  of  the  most  delicate 
ttion  to  use  them  without  injuiy  to  their  health. 

We  are  now  manufacturing  a  larger  sized  Machine,  more  particularly  adapted  to  the 
^  of  leather,  oanyas  bags,  and  the  heayier  kinds  of  cloths. 

An  examination  of  our  Machines  is  respectiuDy  solicited  at  our  Office,  90ff  Broadway. 


HiiiHiAND  mmm,  muim  i 


In  iuTJUiig  the  ■itMlltfn  of  thifr  patronii  and  the  pabBe  in  ffopenl  to  fbttr'ntfaUaOn 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHBUK.i( 


Would  mpcc tfuU  y  iufotm  tlMoi  that  Om  tkoek  thaj  oBtit  for  Mto  Um  comlnff  Antnam  if  lavHi&yiM^  Wi* 
qoaUtr  of  tree*,  variet  j,  of  kinoi    ~ 

The  soil  and  cUbmU  oTtko  I 
•II  poitf  of  the  CniuB,  and  tta 
«atabHiihin«nt  has  loaf  beao  < 


qoaUtr  of  tree*,  varietj,  of  kin<l|L  *o.f  fcc 

The  soil  and  cUbmu  oTtka  HnJiwi  fill 

all  paitf  of  the  Cniua,  and  (ha  aocaraay  aod  pndiloft  m  ladMpaBaaMe  » 
__.-  . I  o«iabrata<  ran^crrow  ta  no-MiflUfj^  af 


Tliay  have  propagatad  in  tefe  qaantttiet  ali  Um  leadiag  mmadttxd  Tartaciaa  wh^ara  pwj^  ifjUS 
oral  oultivailoo,  wpedally  tlioM  rwxMBincBded  bj  tha  AflMriaaa  Ponotagleal  Sad^f,  ai  atfl  wd  ■«»» 
■atiTo aod  foreign  origte.  .    ^     .        _^,  >_.  ^^, — a 

To  particoJarize  wichfai  tha  Untta  of  aa  adverllaneat  wooid  1m  toapaarfbto^jhay  w>rtp»gi^a 
la.  a  coDv  of  whk^  vUl  te  Mat  to  eU  ooalriMid  aiiDtksaia,  on  andoaiag  a  Paii  OSet  «■!> 


J,  a  copy  of  whkh  wlU  ba  kbi  to  all  poalrpaid  apptksau,  on  «Bclaatac»M^ 
Tha  following  eompriaet  a  portion  of  thair  atack,  ead  are  all  of  one  growth,  Ttt_:       ^.^^..^fcii 
PBABS  in  oTcr  400  TadeUM,  both  •taadarda  on  thair  own  atoak  tor  oraharta«ar8,f»«»«^"' 
'  pynmide.  an  i  quouoaeUe,  ftor  garden  oolftarik 

APPLES  io  over  300  variatlae,  both  ■caadaide and  dwarfa. 

OREXAIfiS.boihetaBdardeeadilwarfk.  

PLUM,  APHIOOT,  PEAOH,  VEOTAHnTB,  aad  QVIVCS  troaa,  in  avaiy  *««y 
OEAPfi  ynf SS.both  netiTa  aad  taraign  for  Tineriw.     Also.  -•««■•▼  ^  tOff^ 

0008BBBSHZB8,  (SO bait LaacaeUia YadaUe^)  0VSRAVT8,  HAJUmW,  ij«^^ 

piBnIa, af all laadiag and  known Uada.  tofethar  wtlhUA  XALB,  ASPAJg AagB.  aad m^STtT^ 
OHNAMEN^AL  TBBBS,  SKRTBS,  and  VIWES,  boUi  daddinoaa  "**  •^y^JSySgSL" 

UvapUntijig.  pmbredog  all  the  new  and  rare  coalfarB,  weeplpg  t— ra,  aad  ■^™lr/IEr»3C*  ft" 
HOSES  io  e/try  Tariety,  .Indnding  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Hybrid  EoaHwia,  Byg^'jJJfJKJS 

Boarealt,  Ayrshire,  and  other  haidy  attmblog  and  gazdm  variaaea,  «a  wtD.  aa  tha  BflrsJM^J-* 

BoQiboB.  aod  Noisette  Tarletiea.  ^  -    -  —  ftefr* 

BVBBACEOUS  PLAITTS.-A  laifc  ooUeetion  of  Paoaiea,  Phknaa,  CampaMl%JM  ■ 

DAHLIAS  aod  BEDDOTO  PLAMTS,  for  the  parttne  and  flq^"W.iM^».'»  !^Sg^ii.SR 
HEDQB  PLAWTS.— W0,000  etroog,  S  year  old,  Oaage  ntanga»  <a  three  diffvsat  «■■,»  •^•^ 
1000.    Buck  thoro  plaota,  S  yean  old,  fS  par  1000.  "* 

Dealer!  aod  Planters  oftreae  on  a  large  aeala  will  ba  dealt  with  on  Ina  i 


(THE  LIFE  OF  HORACE  GMffl> 

Editor  of  the  Hew-Xork  Tribune.    BjJ.  Paetoh.    Duodecimo,  450  pp.   ^'**'^^^^, 
V EITHER  w:tta  tha  Mnceatian  or  coiaoaaltien  afthiaboak.  hae  Hr.  Graaiay  had  •BT^^Y^.itikttail^ 
Ul  hto  preface 
in  his  career— b 
pubUehere  I 

In  the  preparation  of  thle  work,  the  anther  vialted  every  plaea  at  whieh  Ua  f*fJ!^HMW^" 
account  of  bin  early  life,  which  ia  very  ftill  aod  eztreaMly  iotercaUng,  flrom  the  nerfaiitei"     r 
fUlowu,  fellow  apprentiflM,  fthow  fournejmen,  aad  othera.  twrmt  ke  h,  tke  v^. 

Aa  a  leading  object  of  the  work  was  to  »how  how  Hokacb  Gbbxut  eame  toeew  !!|*h«f  •••Si 
gNan  of  the  ortglo  ol  bia  opinione.  ooUtieal  and  tattgiaBf,  and  aa  eompleta  an  •»<*"* ^  ^ZToM*  «^ 
developiMent  of  hie  mind  In  natoward  cireumetances,  aad  with  the  moat  '••*"*!*5,J2T!|5ifc  ^Hetod  *■  fjTj 
New-York  and  his  early  raaidenee  hare  are  circnmetanlially  aarratad.  His  m  '!'* Xl^^^i^%\Ap^3i^^ 
with  the  caUblishmeat  of  the  flnt  eheap  daUy  paper,  aod  the  aathor  haa  aelaad  'f*JJ5E,erl««*'*tt?i 
Ume,  a  history  of  the  idea,  and  of  lU  orlginatiaa.  Tbi  aubseqaeatehaptera  preaantttnaw^.  j,*lj*g^ 
Greeley  as  an  Editor,  Poet,  Aothar,  and  PaWib  Speaker ;  Horace  Greelay  in  •^■fKI.L  af  ttfcMt**"!!!!!! 
Broadway ;  at  ChuKh ,  at  Home  ,•  on  hie  Fam^  etc  One  chapter  •ontaina  a  •^"•Si  dW»i«^1I!ISii« 
tees ;  another,  of  his  best  Practical  Suggeetiona ;  another  deacrlbee  the  Rootine  «."•  JrSance  Gif*^** 
the  Tribune  OflUe,  by  day  and  night.  Io  a  word,  the  pubaeherabelieTe  that  theUie  m  b 
of  the  most  interestlnff,  complete,  aod  reliable  Biogrephiea  that  has  ever  appaarea. 

BY     FANNY     FERN- 

nmo.,  cloth ;  dba«t  M  pp.   Prtce,  •!,».  ^  ■wngfi? 

No  Auicr  uifi  auiaor  has  achiex  W  »o  brilliant  a  aacbSBS  as  the  lady  whose  «?'**K/Sir»f«' t^^JSsi*!  i 
two  years  ii^Lre  yet  elapeed  aloce  the  appearanee  of  bar  Arat  book,  are  »l«««>7?Sr^DirslWl«*'^{il«> 
gnagu  in  read.    Heretotore  she  haa  given  the  worid  nothing  but  fugitive  pieces, aad  «*«  rjTnt  <*"^fI?S«ii#^  ' 
acbfovcd  in  ih:s.  the  most  difficult  field  of  authorship.    The  work  now  aoBouBced  «  n^^,irfi^t»^ 
aflbrds  full  scope  to  her  extraordinary  power*.    Iba  atory  Is  one  of  lotanae  !■•«?■'' Jj^m/i*  ^'  * 


acbforcd  in  ih:s.  the  most  difficult  field  of  authorship.    The  work  now 

aflbrds  full  scope  to  her  extraordinary  power*.    Iba  atory  Is  one  of  lotc 1-^^.0 

ef  every  American,  and  may  exert  an  important  influence  In  a  reform  which  M»  »  ^ 

ostined  to  n**)!"  a  eensatioa.  .  -  _    •*^-,  Hfttf-*** 


MASOB  BBOTHE&S.  28  Park  «»»'  "•*' 


i 


M  e  F  A-'R  L  A  N  D  '  8 

IinproTed  Fire  and  Burglar  Proof  Safa^ 


■  tmdcrsignad  would  retpebtAil^eaU  the  attention  of 
■&>li«to  th«  aboT«  nneqiuUed  ••ogoanl,  proof  against 
nwonrJM^  elemiot  of  flie,  as  waHaa  the  most  mnamfiU 


ata,  Jawellen  and  Bank  Dlrseton,  we  wonld 
•^v  «x»natea  them,  and  the  proofli,  and  70a  wlU  be 
tft«e«  4»rito«lr  aopsdiMltsr  0Tet«U  ofthartmaaaCMtiued. 
1^  ^«8ha«aa  if  done  in  a  plain,  straight-forward  waj, 
>«t  r— ortliy  to  bnmbiig  or  large  talk. 
I#w  im  enw  or  the  manj  teetimoiuals  we  are  daily  recek- 
Item  aU  pnrls  of  the  cMlnliT,  and  tt  ipeaks  for  ttseir. 
n.  Pimdic:  HHehooek^  Ott  ltt>re  was  dtoateddlraelly 
!»'  «kc»  pMrt  Street  Hovae,  and  was  totally  tensiimed 
i«t  irMi  Ore  or  Aag.  S9d. 

V  m&p^(U  wherean  assortaiont  of  all  ktaids  and  stses 
p<»tiMaBtiy  ott  hBDd^  Is  at     »  MAfDEN  LAME, 
,.,  Sdoors  fh>mNa88aa8t.,N.  Y. 

Wit  MaFARLAMD  *  00. 


NiwTen^,  Aig.  88, 1«NL 

Mestrs.  McFarUmd  ACo.: 

Oektb:— It  aifords  us  pleasure  to  intonnyou  that  the 
Fire  and  Rofglar  Proof  Safe  we  pnrehaeed  of  yea,  ] 
served  our  books  and  papers  at  the  dlsastroiia  fire  of 

Pearl  St.  House,  last  OTentng,  in  the  most  perflset  a 

ner.  Although  U  was  oorered  throughout  the  Ore,  with 
burning  Reein  ftnd  other  oils,  and  directly  under  a  brakca 
gas  pipe,  in  the  most  intense  heat,  it  remahaed  tnia  to  lla 
name,  and  its  contents,  when  tsiken  out,  were  not  enp 
ecorehed,  and  hardly  bore  tho  tmeU  of  fire.  To  any  ob0 
in  want  of  a  superior  Safb,  a  perfect  safeguard  aipUnstflrei 
wn  cheerftilly  recommend  your  manufkotore,  haTlag  hifa 
a  personal  experience  of  their  exeellence. 

Yours  truly, 

POND  Ac  HITOHCaCE:. 


Mo.  U  Blaekstone  Street. 
No.  145Platt  Street, 

South  Water  and  Tnuiklln 
Rt3la«d8on^Oo.,Bat 


Portland,  Oregon,  37  Front  Street. 

San  Frandsoo,  Oal.,97  CaHfomU  Street. 

Port  PhiUip,  Australia,  10  West  Stceet. 

Me.    Henry  Butler,  Banger,  and  T.lloVMrlaad.Elshmoaiir  Hi.  . 

Jaa.  Ifr 


£ 


GEORGE    WALKER, 


WMMINfl  AND  VENTILATING  WAREHOUSE, 


Ji!^  VY  wmiTM:  STMBMET.  near 


jr.  r. 


PATENT    MIRROIt    MAJfTELS. 
BMBBSOBI'S  PATBNT  €0RBESP01VDIK«  9HIP  YBNTWLhTOJMt 

.       I-  Mm^nnoH'S  patent  ho u»i  and  !car  vintilators, 


,  INVBNTIOi,  AND  DRAWINGS. 


^.  H.  BAltBY,  Agent  Ibc  tli^  nroemlttg  and  sale  of  Patent  Bights  for  this  country.  Great  Britain  and  the 

MXOUANIGAl.   DBAWINGB. 


■Mhealeel end  AxeMtoetual DrawinpseKeoaled  I0 aU 
ficiosp.      (MkeiTryonRow,  No  5,  opposite  (Xty  Hal. 


orFaipeotifp>  with  dypaAoh  andail 

May 


\. 


A  Royal  Folio  ▼oluxne^  Proftisety  niMUalwI 

TO    ec    PUBLISHED    FOR    8UaSCRIBEIi8    ONLY,   IN     TWELVE    MAILABLE  BUM 

''  Wb«o  TamerUM  had  finishtd  buBdSng  hit  prnunid  oT  m^^mtw  timiMma  Iuuma  ttfO^mtwrntrnt^ 


"  WMo  TamerUM  bad  finishtd  buBdSng  hit  prnunid  oT  Mv^aty  tJnnMina  Iuuma  ttfO^mLwrntrnm 
aft  ^gato  of  OMUscTiafUttMiof  with  iMt),  with  hkibatU«^uw»A  hto  afcwiliir,  UM  hto  iwoi  hiaifliitB  W 
lflc(cii«i  aad  n«w  oaraaga,  ihe  pala  looker-on  mifhi  ha^  imailnil  Una  uitBre  «»a  la  hv^HttilMtlrh 


•Bd  daapalr  had  taken  poeataaion  of  the  earth,  and  the  enn  of  manhood  aecBed  eetttegiaiwtrWNi  k 
Mgbt  be  o«  that  rtry  fala  daj  of  Tamerlane,  a  litUe  hoj  wna  plqri^^  i^teaptae  te  the  aomaif  HM^tlnl 
wrywaa  more  tmportant  to  man  than  twenty  Tamertaneet   Ite  Tartar  Kim,  ivtth  ^^i^W  *■■*'*' 


Bat  that  Gennan  arttaate «MCk»le 
to  ezMBd,  throofkaB  ttmt^miM 
^^  of  eaplrfM,ft«BWala,iif 
ML* 

^^    Lii  j.    '1.L  s  >  ^, .  a.  i  ;^:   ,  ,:.._^  _i  LLFi'g  mLada  a»g  tiUlO*ni.eJ  by  ■.  Iot^  of  Cteu  |irhMi|ti| 
llNtr  Ct'i:J  L  4eik^r4e  to  &«coit)«  funHJiur  wiOi  tbe  mHlakittMrnUc  eecomnt*  ofite  oric^a^id  ttf  fi4ii 


PaiiTTEMi  butilj  ni|tf#d  In  nMoniiDf  tiifl  history,  tfao  procrvaa,  »jk2  tlw  eDwIisi«Bo'|dl «!<*•* 
teTv  lot]  tnyrJi  o^f^ectt^  u>  rhmiyclc  tbe  diicovery  and  ihe  adTtiie«iQeEit  of  ih«itowa  ■'''^^™?™ 
wb J- 1  ti  m  I ,  leu  « t  Modfro  I  iiT»i»iltj m ,  i  qtvI  I  n(f  i  he  once  •«cre  I  prccln  et  e  of  "*  ttoe  ChaM"  '^'T^ 
riaJi  Mf  it*  onr«  JiftS.DetiTe  cbij»ci«r,  u^d  in  dividinf  itB  ancle al  myetttrteiV  •«""**" ^•••"'SLISS 
jeL  at  no  pretioui  period  of  lu  \i\%wtj  hu  the  Prtia  recfifM  to  aelwriaAl  a  hoow^ie  niM»i*"*2JJ? 
tec  powur  vhkcb  ■UatilMtH  dTllljAiion,  and  promoiw  to^lal  profrva.  Btirely  tbet*  taaw^^f^^fj"^"*" 
«nee  *'  old  tJilhjt  paeaUtg  awiy,''  upon  wlifcch  ihr  pfwen^t  pfjwii  of  ib*  **  fourth  eetato"  hw**^** 

An  DC^rupmi^oD  of  Lhlft  almott  BaeQlti¥et#d  &dd  Is  thought  to  he  a  tXm.ldewmUim  hy  «*^^"IlJlJS 
•f^  Jfl  ihf  Hepatjllc,  ani.  ty  thrif  mdiic+s  the  atibt«ribef  tenmrei  to  talce  poeMMiflii.  A  f»«^2EI3# 
icn  yr<4n  r*'*i  diUffenUy  coiled i«d  matirieto,  aod  flUed  tip  an  oflloe  for  the  «Kl»r«e«  pnip*»  t 


and  Ui  the  n&w— ihfl  lubaeHber  ku  harrf«led  and  at^an&J.     rfpw,  h»  propoeCT  to  f  oruw  i 
Cdi iretted  ^l  buiki  and  eJiaff, j  loio  the  *  jifcitwi*  c  "       " 

Fop  'b^  flrpit  tiTne^  an  apjw^l  in  nude  t&  lha«( 
nwt  Im:  tHiJfnl  Uj  all,  ihaJ  Prlnwri  [iiiiit  eefttaln  _. 
in  H  TOJnint'  when  c^jsiptpicd,— w^iE  bo  Five  l>o^ldrt. 
aJi  Ui  tLti:  old  Aijif  of  letulng  foUua  requiflef 
wl«b  the  UicaJ  HWary  afilie  Ame^ftean  PrcM^  11" 

BEN:  PERImEY  PiSOt^, 

THB   BOLBOTZC   lEAGAZIlIB- 


•THB  BOLBCTIC  MAGAZINE  OF  FOREIGN  LITERATUBE.  in  1»<««^ ^P^^J^Sm 
wvth,  is  withont  question  the  beat  mafftzine  pnblished.  It  is  each,  ^^Pf^'^iL^^S^*** 
moderale  compass  and  conrenient  form,  Sie  excellences— the  choicest  *'^^**T^^tjeir^ 
apeak,  of  all  the  leading  Foreign  Qaait«li«a  and  ll«ga&B«8,  Aod  tlie  P'^'ff^Bifiiii^ 

Sifted  pena.  In  this  respect,  the  Ecleolio  has  a  decided  adTaategf  oyer  ^^J!^\i^^ 
mittioff  articles  of  mere  local  interest  and  minor  importance  to  the  American  '••j^j^ 
di4?  to  its  patrons  a  large  aoevnt  of  literary  wealth,  of  permanent  Ttloe,  at  a  *'*^!^„^ 
The  EclecUc  is  pnlriished  bmeothly  DnabMsof  144  ptgeseAsb,  ^i^^^^^w aSffO^ 
A  jeac;  and  nearly  1800  pages,  richly  embellished  with  twel^Aj^mdid  V^^^^rl^^^i^  | 
{MrsoQs  or  historical  subjeaU  The  price  is $6  per  year.  The  January  ??"r^nwjbe*'^ 
Toloioe.    Now  is  a  ^ood  time  to  sttbacribe.    Orders  for  the  work  are  solicited,   u  i 


^} 


rvujMir  KJ  *»i«u  w  »u  WHO  oraer  \u     Aoareas  ..*-*  i 

W.   H.    BIDr«l^,^ 

BF"  Sets  of  Uie  work  in  12  vols.,  for  the  last  four  years,  neatly  bound,  lett***"'  ^ 
mj  h9  had  at  the  offiee  of  ^vbUeatlKMi,  Aad  seat  to  aay  paK  of  the  eeoaliy-  ■     JL 

Dec.  22nd,  1854. 


<•♦>•: 


ItSA-VB  NbwT^mi— I^MT  lf«fw-Hstttn.  r,  6  A. 
ff. ;  S,  (Bv.,)  8  M,  (Bi.  and  Ae.,)  4.  P.  M. ; 
.7,  §  A.  M.,  (Bx.,)  It  M.,  3,  (Bx.,>  S  M,  (Ae. 
.,  I  P.  M. :  ft>r  Hllfbrd,  Btntfbrd,  Fairfield,  South- 
id  l^Mtport,  7  A.  M.,  12  M.,  8  •»,  4  P.  11 ;  tor  Nor- 
r  A.  M.,  IS  H.,8,  (Bx.)  880,  (Bx.  and  Ac.,)  4,  5  Xi 
for  I>M'l«a  and  Gtaanwiata,  7  A.  M.,  18  M.,  4,  &16 
for  Stamfbrd,  7, 8  A.  M.,  (Ex.,)  18  M.,  8,  (Ex.,) 
15^  S  15  P.  M. ;  fbr  Port  Oheatar  and  intotnedtate 
«,  7  A.  1I.«  13  Bf .,  4,  ft  Id,  e  1ft  P.  U, 
fmonna  TAAixa^Por  Boalon,  6  A.  M.,  <£x..>  8  P. 
K.>  ;    IbT  Hartlbrd  and  SpHngfltId,  3.  (Ex.)  12  M., 


3  P.  M.  (Bx.) ;  ftnr  Oonnectf  eat  RlTer  RaUraU  t*  MMtiMl>. 
3  A.  M.,  ( Rx ) :  fbr  Caaal  Railroad,  8  A.  M,,  (Bx.,>  18  M. ; 
for  New  London  Railroad,  a  A.  M.  8  P.  M. ;  tor  1 


tonic  Railroad,  8  A.  M. ;  lor  Naugatttok  RaUroad,  7  A.  BFh 
3  P.  M.,  (Ix  ) ;  fbr  Danbary  and  Monvaik  RaUroad,  7 
A.  M.  3.  80  P.  M.  ^ 

Tbuni  to  Naw- York— From  New-naren,  530, 7, 0  8» 
A.  M.,  1 15,  (Ex.,)  4 15, 8  P.  M.,  (Ex..) ;  fhm  Bridmart, 
A  10,  ^  48,  io  18  A.  M.,  1  63,  (Bx.,)  4  00.  8  88  P.  M.,  (Ex.) : 
fVMB  Norwmlk.  0,  0  44,  8  15, 10  ft8  A.  H.,  8  00,  (Bx.,)  ft  Mw 
900  P.  M.,  (Ex.) ;  fh»m  Port  Choatar,  ft  80,  0  48, 7  80,. 
8  57,11  38  A.  M.,  6 13  P.  M. 


JAMES  H.  HOTT,  SupttiatMdant. 


NEW-YORK   ANJT   ERIE   RAILROAD. 


•Ml  After  JCONDATt  DaonkbK  tfitlu  aad  imtil 
m  noiloe,  Pasaanfir  Trataa  nBl  laa.Ta  Piar  Ibot  of 
m  8ir«ot,  ••  foUowa,  Tis  : 
MUo  Sxpreas,  at  7  A^  M. ,  for  Oi^hto. 
Mitk  X39MM,  at 7  A. RL,  flktBix«|li1c. 
yO,  al  8  16  A.  M.,  Ibr  Dunkirk  and  BnBUo  and  inter- 
lato  MftaAloiH. 
lakteQ^PaBaanger,  at  8  30  P.  If.,  (tei»  fttat  of  Cham- 

Strait, )  -ria  Plennont,  fbr  Snffem  and  intermediate 


Nawbnrg  Bxpxaaa,  at  4  P.  M.,  for  NailbaiK. 
Way  Paaaenger,  at  4  P.  M. :  far  OtiavUle  and  )flier>- 
mediate  etatlona. 
Night  Bxpreaa,  at  ft  P.  M.,  fbr  Dunkirk  aad  Buffalo: 
Bmigrant,  at  5  P.  M.,  for  Dnnkirfc,  BaAto  and  inter- 
mediate etatlona. 
On  Sonday  only  one  Bxpraaa  Train,  at  ft  P«  IL 
Theeo  Kxpteea  Traina  eonneet  at  BiMdo  and  Bwaklrto 
with  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  fbr  Clereland,  Clneteaali^ 
Tolado,  Detroit,  Ohieago, ««. 


D.  C.  HoGALLUM.  General  SupermtaidiBt 


BALTIMORE  ANO  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

laiproTed  AnmngeAents  for  Traipel!   Important  Changei  of  SdiedBle! 


9|M]tte  completion  of  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad  be- 
■■I  Wheeling  and  Columbua,  naiting,  aa  it  doea,  by 
illen  and  direet  a  line,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rati- 
i4  with  aU  poitiona  of  the  Weat  (and  North  and  South- 
ait)  gttea  thla  route  greatly  inereaaed  advaatagea  to 
twgh  traTellera  In  that  direction .  On  and  after  M  ON- 
WT,  Mavambar  87th,  1864,  the  traina  wHI  be  ma  aa 


FOR  THROUOH  PAWBMOBR8.-TW0  ftat  tniM, 
117,  will  ma  In  eadi  dlreetioa.    Ilfst-the  MABj 

IAIN,  laaving  Camden  Station  at  7  A.  V.,  inatead  of 

»Pc]eek  aaherAofbre,  (except  on  Sundays,)  and  arrfTinx 

WheeUog  at  8.4Q  A.  M.     Saeaad— the  EXPRESS 

fcAiN  leaVfng  at  8  P.  M.,  inatead  of  at  7  P.  M.,  aa  here- 

SB,  and  running  throofh  to  Wheeling  ill  about  17 
I,  readbing  there  at  IOlBI  A.  M.  Thia  train  will  stop 
abhlngteil  Jonetlon,  SiykaartUe,  Monoeaey.  Harper>B 
my,  MartlttAurg,  Sir  John*a  Rva,  Cumberland,  Pied- 
oat,  Bowleaburgh,  Nawbnrgh,  Fetterman,  Fannftigtoa, 
aBMtra  aad  MeuadarUie  only,  for  wood  and  watar,  aad 
aais.  Beth  theee  train,  nakepronpl  aad  regalareea- 
setion  with  the  care  of  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad  fbr 
ambridge,  2:aBe8TUIe,  Newark,  Columbna.  Cincinnati, 
ouisTiUe,  Dayton,  Sandoaky,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Indian- 
polia,  ChicagD,  St.  Loahi,  ete.  Paasengera  leaving  Bal* 
nore  by  the  Mail  Train,  will  reach  Cincinnati  for  din- 
ar next  flty,  while  by  the  Bxpreaa  Trdia  they  amre 
hare  a)  18  the  next  night,  being  kept  but  one  nifCht  on 
hk  routd  by  either  train. 

Paaaengers  for  the  Northwest  via  Clereland  and  all 
iCemedIatapciBta,aan  make  a  dlraet  eonneetton  with 
IM  ftalnanpen  the  Cleveland  and  Plttaborg  Railroad  at 
0  Umm  when  the  Ohio  ia  navigable  fbr  tteamera  be- 
waan  Whediog  lad  WODavUle,  by  leaviag  Baltimore  in 
HA  MaU  Train  at  7  A.  M. 
lUtnralnf ,  the  trains  laare  Whealiaga.  Mknrs  —The 


viiiaoraii. 
f^TThronghtj 
an,  and  aU  Ilia  i 
ire  aold  at  the  3 


BXPRB0B  TRAIN  at  41,0  P-  M.,  ranaUai  MfMimm  at 
SLftO  jTU.  The  MAIL  TRAIN  at  11.48 f.  I2.,rdaehi«f 
Baltlinore  at  7  P.  M. 

l9*rhrough  tioketa  by  boat  ftom  WhaaUnc  for  Cla- 
cinnati,  Ifadiaon,  Louisville,  St.  Louie  and  otaer  Rtvar 
Citiea,  will  be  aold  at  all  timee  when  the  ataga  of  water 
willadrait. 

tioketa  between  Baltimore  aad  Waohlag- 
jtaMMBiMa  citiea  Mid  town.  In  the  West- 
I  Tiiag<WiJil|fna  of 4ne  Coaiaaay. 

FOR  WAT  PASBtlKnBRS.-TBB  M  aTl  TRAIK,. 
leaving  Camden  Station,  will  Uke  paaaengera  fbr  all  t^- 
priaeiaal  atantiaa  aUoea  on  the  road.  Rainfiitei,  thia 
train  leavee  wheeling  at  11.45  midnight,  Cnaibarland  at 
10.16  A.  M.jand  arrive,  at  Baltimore  at  7  P.JI. 

THBFBJh)RRlC?K  ACCOMMODATION  TOAIN,  Ibr 
Prederieic  and  intermediate  placea,  will  start  al  4  P.  M,^ 
dally,  (except  Sundays)  arriving  in  Frederiek  at  7.40, 
Returning,  will  leave  Frederick  at  9  A.  M.,  arrhrtng  at  Bal> 
tfcaOT.  at  18  80  noon. 

TKBCLLIOOrrSMILLSAOOOMMODAT^OB 
TRAIN  wUi  be  ran  daily,  (eaetpt  ^nadaya)  aaMlowfi  :— 

Leave  Camden  Station  at  6  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M. 

Leave  EUicoit*8  Mills  at  7.30  A.  M.  and  0.30  P.  M. 

FOR  WASHINGTON,  D.  C— Traina  leave  Baltimore 
for  Waahington  at  4.1.1  and  0  A.  M.,  0  and  8  P.  M. 

On  Snndaya  at  4.30  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M.  only. 

Leave.  Waahington  for  Baltimore  at  0  aad  OJO  A.  M.,. 
and  8  and  5  P.  M. 

On  Sundays  at  6  A.  M.,  and  5  P.  M.  only. 

The  Oret  and  fourth  trains  fVom  Baltinsora,  and  the 
second  and  fbnnh  iraitts  from  WaaUagton  will  he  Bx- 
preaa Mall  Trains,  stopping  only  at  Waahington  JnnctlM 
and  Aanapolla  Junction. 

For  tlcfceM,  information,  Ac,  dee.,  apply  to  J.  T.  BN- 
OLAND,  Aeaitr,  at  the  Ticket  offlee,  Caarfaa  Station^ 


J0H9  H.  DONE,  Haster  of  Traniportation,  Baltimore. 


BUBBON  RIVB£I  BAILROABJ 


WINTER    ARRANOBBCSNT. 


Oil  Mid  afUr  MONVAT,  ll*v.  SMi,  tte  Trnkna  wlU 
devrt  Ohmbera  St.  StsttoB,  w  A>Uowt  :— 
Bxynw  Trsio,  7  A.  M^  eoaatetlftg  wilh  Ncrtkflrm  Md 

Mail  TrslQ,  9  A.  M.,  Thrwvfh  Way  Trala.  It  M. 
For  PovfbkMpaie :  Way  Paaaapmr  Traia*  al  7  IS  aad 
A03#A.M: 

Vor  PaakakiU  at  1, 4  andS  M  P.  M. 


Pbr  TwTttwK  M  I  nA  •  P.  M. 


at  all  tte  Way  tttaiiaH. 


(Ml 

UthMd^latl 

8U|IDA.r   MAILnAOIaklAmfNiJ 
I6r  AJbaaj,  MflppiM  >t  lU  Way  ftrtM. 


PNyLAKLPWA,  WILMIN8T0N  A  BALTIMOK  lAUMl 


PAflBBMCn  TRAINS  LEAVE  PBtLADBLPBIA 

frw  BALTIMORE  at  8JS.  A.M.  <12.4ft,  nd  S|  P.M.* 
hwmrtm,}  mi  11  P.M. 

for  WILMINGTON  at  S.SO,  A.  M.,  114ft»  S,  OIK  and 
UP.  M.  ^^^ 

Kor  NEW  CASTLE at8.iO,A.M.,  lS.tf,a&d4.»P.M. 
TRAINS  POR  PDILADBLPHIA. 


Laav»  WlUtmOTCyN  al  1M,IU\U,U\IB 
UK^m  MSW  CASTLE  at  TJi^Iift,AJ[,:Fl 

EALTIMOEB  AMD  HAVRE  Dl  tUSifnO 
DATION  TtAW. 

LaafW  HAVRE  OB  GRACBatSA.1. 
LeavM  BAI«TlMORBalSP.E 


L»«v«  RALTIMORE  at  (aSO,  ExpraaaO  11,  AJC.,  5J0 

8.  L.  SPACTOM),  eemgil 

HARLEM  RAILROAD.-INLAND  ROUTE 

RBTORNDrG  lVI»»f«tt 

Man  Trala  toa^iac  Ch*»«»!?i2S SSit 
•korpiaffaftaU  Mai  Bladaai y ^Wi^ "^^ 

LeTfiac  Dapot  Waalaa  Riflwi*.  •"''^'^ 
Laaeaadr 


<>ii  and  a/U)r  Mundaj,  Dw.  11,  Saadays  ezeaptid,fiir 
AU»aay  aad  Trof . 
LBAVmO  DEPOT  COR.  WHITE  *  CENTEE  STS. 

MaH  Tralo  at  7.ao  A.M.,aiap»li«  at  WUUaM*  BrUfa 
aad  MaU  Stotiona  North. 

Way  Bxpreat3.00  P.M.. atopplaff  at  WUla PUaa, Ke«. 
caati*.  Orolon  FaMa,  and  autftoaa  North,  caanaatiat  at 
Ctiathafla  Fuur  Honiara  tritb  Waaten  Railroad  Expreaa 
Traki,  arrirlrg  at  Albany  at  11  P.M. 

Fkfitf  ncara  mty  also  procnw  Tleketa.  aad  bar*  their 
•fyaffsa^e  obackad  for  Utter,  Buflklo  and  othar  pUoea 
Weat  and  North  of  Albany,  at  tbo  Oompanr**  Ofloaa, 
comor  of  Bowary  and  Braoma  at.,  aad  Potirtll  At.  and 


Ttala,  laavaa  1^«i?*iL/lfi 

aale«  Dow  PMtea,  0Mtt  D*««&i!Sl5S 

Toiraara.  B»wat«r,  Crotoa  Mj^  JJ^JJ^,^ 

llaa»*Bridfla.    Pa«««»J^^!^^£r!MiA 
batwoa.  oSaM  Falto  aad  flWiw'MMf  S 


betwaan  datoa  FaUf  aad  ^f^f^^^^J^^^^tm 
(hmi  above  Crocaa  PMlfc    '•^SaJSi^ 
Falla  aad  Wllllwaa'  Brldga  a««  trte  tte«» 
laarlnc  Crotaa  Falla  at  S  P.".         -rf  4pl.<b 

Freight  ftir Albany iwalraddjrw" 
Depot,  corner  of  OMtre  aad  Wfclte  lU.        _ 


TO  FARMERS  ANO  GAROEN£l&,^ 

Ttti:  Lodi  Maaafaetariag  Co.  oiler  for  aa:e  thefr  IMPROVED  POUDRVTTE,  which  b^i***^ 

U  la  tho  only  artl^-le  that  ia  ia  the  oMrhei  whieh  omi  be  oaad  gmuerallf  wilH  piod<«  ^f^\lflS!n«^^» 
It  la  an  axeaUunt  aabatituta  for  haMiyard  naaare,  and,  abora  all,  cheap  aad  aooamakaj    ^^^j^t^  * 
aMaara  aa  acre  of  oom,  aad  cacae  It  to  ooiaa  up  quicker,  grow  fbaier,  aad  yield  baaTier,  Ujn  "r 
> ia  aMoUaat  for  all  hinda  of  gacdea  erapa  aad  fniU  tiaei    lu  aaaaita are aoaMtlmm  — ^^'?3    f«ri»^ 

Price,  $1 .50  per  barrel,  ft>r  eeren  barraU  aad  orar,  daUvand,  *aa  af  eailafa,  to  any  r*|^^ 
•«OOftiraaliifl}<*barrol;  «$.»«»  two  ban^;  $5.00  for  three  baireia,  aad  |8.M<br  die  btffw*- 


A  pamphUt  wUI  be  vent  to  any  enqairer,  port-paid.    Addresf, 

THB    LODI    MANUFACTURING  "0..^^ 

Watrrt^  Mass.  Oct. '"^ 
J.ODI   AIANLTA*  T13R1»g:CI>,  ni«*'*^*'*i 

UKMTLKaEH.-Atthe  raquealof  JohnP.0aahin|j,B»<li'>ftSSM»P»*'3 
Jaai  fire  yaaca,  porohaaed  from  you  two  huadred  barrrla  of  Poudrette  peaanaaak,  which  >^*S«S[  aX*"*  ^\ 
aire  and  cei«br«;eU  gardea  in  thla  town.  He  givea  U  altagelber  the  prdbrenee  over  ^^^JSlf^Mtttof*  i 
not  c  *«  j.te<l  ^'^  -noajis  of  t  in  ihe  higbeat  termaaaanianBreforlhehlicheagard0n,eipca>^ 

i.a.tahedia»i«rT«a.  ^^^^^AHi 


1  am,  4*arrniioit,  vttrj  retpectfally,  5 


MERRY'S    MUSEUM, 
FOR  1855. 

» woric  IM IMM  w  toM  iMiOM  th«  paWo  tlMt  tlM7  an  aU*  to  JB^  <rf  its  Bfftti»  ud  111  vU»- 

l  popnlnlty  it  w«B  kaowa.   Aimort  tU  yMiiff  penon*  i«iB«abtr  it  m  the  ■(NMbto  MapMion  «r 

b«ir  yoatb,  and  Ultra  ara  many  who  attribata  to  U  the  first  iapalsaa  In  thatrlnteDaetul  improramaBit. 

^Wltli  tli«  azparienea  of  tha  jMBt  to  aid  «a,  wa  faal  ooxkfldaat  Uat  tha  work  wiU  not  diminish  in  iataraat 

V  Talue.    Wa  lataftd  that  It  shall  Improra.    Our  haarts  are  folly  sat  apon  making  It  a  modal  puhUoatioa, 

Ad  worthy  to  go  into  aTaiy  flunllj,  and  worth  reading  bj  every  yonth. 

^We  intend  that  aTary  new  year  shaU  witness  deeidad  ImproYements. 

For  tbo  oaming  year  wa  propoaa  to  gi^a,  drst»  mor^iikuiraUon*;  saeond,  mor^^oHety;  third,  • 

"We  lyope  all  our  old  anhooifbars  wUl  stay  by  a«»  aad  that  each  will  induce  aome  friend  also  to  aaib* 
■erfbe.' 

If  all  wonid  sand  their  aohacriptioa  diiaetly  to  na  by  mail,  it  would  asTe  na  a  great  deal  of  tronbia 
and  «zp«nio.    WUl  yon  ar^  do  it  in  Jlsanary  J 

THE   MOTHER'S    MAGAZINE, 

FOR  1866. 

Xa  fmeating  ou.  ehdm  ta  tha  OhdatUn  pmbUo  fbr  their  eontinaed  patronage,  we  rdy  on  the  Intrin-  * 
rio  fmportaBoa  of  oar  oaiaa  and  on  tha  adaptadneaa  of  onr  work  to  aocomphsh  tho  end  sought.    If  Ita 
artlolaaftoB month  to  nunth  paaaasa  real  intareat  and  merit,  we  are  confidant  that  they  wiU  be  appreci- 
ated.   Tho  work  is  designed  to  be  a  medlam  of  Instmetion  on  tho  subject  of  home  education.    It  is  th* 
oldMt  HagaaiBa  of  the  kind  in  the  worM,  and  no  care  or  labor  will  be  spared  to  make  it  tha  best 


Vor  the  coming  year  wa  propose  no  cbango  except  sneh  Improycmenta  aa  ezpezience  may  soggeat  or 
.  fiur  maaos  afford. 

All  persona  whose  nauaa  ara  on  .onr  booka  will  be  caatlnned  aa  snbeeribei*  nnleas  we  receiTe  noHM 
«a  or  beAna  the  ndddla  of  Dacoiabar,  to  disoontlnae. 

Q^  Sobserlbers  wishing  to  disoontinae  their  suhacrlptlonai  are  reapectfally  requested  to  giro  nottee 
thcaaaelrea  direct  to  tha  PubUsbars,  rather  than  refer  It  to  tho  Foat  Maatvn ;  always  rtmembtring  that 
'    aD  arraaragea  mnat  be  paid  before  any  anbeertptlon  can  be  dlscontlnned. 

Win  not  tha  friends  of  the  If^gaiiwe  aoad  in  their  sabacriptiona  T   WIU  not  Pastors,  or  thair  wivea, 
f    aaa  that  tha  wmb  i»  dona  la  thair  charehaa  Immadtatalpt   Is  not  tha  ICagsalne  worthy  of  a  pLMa  in 
araryAnurleanhomar   Da  not  wait  ibraa  agent 

8uhserib«a,«bo  arain  anaaralbr  tbetr  Vapslni^  wS  Vkisa  send  by  maU  their  daea.    Is  tUa  i^ 
faaatimiasaonabte? 

Tka  Koian^  Hvoi  Boas  mv  ha  had  at  thia  aOaa^   T«i^*flva  aeata  ihr asingla  copy:;  tva 
deUari  a  dcasB. 

ZBBW  07  XAOH  OT  THB  ABOV& 

tao  Dollar  a  year,  if  in  adranca.    One  Dollar  and  BVty  Centa,  if  paymeat  be  delayed  till  tho  cod  of 
y    tiiaycat  '  i  •  ' 

AB  snbscriptiona  ara  eontinaed  until  ordered  otherwlae 

Po$taif$  upon  agc4  Maa«iM(m4, pa\faSU  quarUrly  i»  odaaaM^  at  thaofllca  where  it  ia  taken  oat,  ia 
aaly  ^laOanta  a  year,  to  any  part  of  tha  ITnltad  lUtai 

JBtoiMd  Folt0»«s  eooatantly  an  hand.   Priaa  fraoi  fl  ta  lUKk 

IfeewholaaartaaorTOlamaar  JTairy^iAitaiMSBiakaaabeaiillfollhBBilylA^  haaaM 


f 


tha  pahKibsaa  and  propriatan  of  both  the  aboTo  BCagazlnea  ara 

1  STEPHEN  II  JOXEN, 
■tlSAAOO.  eggABNg, 
(JOHN  N.  SfEARNS. 


lahaaldbaaddraasad  8.  T.  JkJLl.BlV  *  OO^ 

IM  Naasawatraat,  Now  York. 

Bald  tgr  J.  I.  mCKUAN,  AT  8aho<dHrtiai«i  Boston. 

mSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSmSS^ 


atrirs,  fxstols,  axto  oittiii 

ALFRED  ^  wooiaa 

OKI  DooB  Wi»T  OF  Beoadwat,  ^0^^  a  ^^^^     oppoem  St.  Pim's 

NEW-  YORK. 

aoLt  hjgfHA  for  KLEIM-fl  PATENT  PBIMBB8  AND  CAHTUDGXS  for  PATSirr  Nbbolb  Gnn. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN  GUNS,  PISTOLS  AND  RIFLES. 

and  oUmh-  mlucB  of  Buwui,  LuDp.  »portMB«a'a  aai  Pockn  Kaivw;  Fawdier  F!«ifci,ilhBi  Pgo<M^tti>kh 
AjmHcab  aimI  Englbh  Percu:»«iun  Caps  (from  all  the  celebrated  maken;)  Baldwin*!  and  IIy*»PilBBlCali 
Hponing  ImplemeoU,  Fishiug  Tacl.lf,  Jic;  Coitus  Pat mt  and  Derioffer's celebrated  Pittols;  FyaefcFMDr^ 

Accot  for    ''Poaraa'a*'  Paten c  Revolrliif  and  Repeauug  Rille»,  and  for   ail  kioda  of  flpvtiii  J 
vkUeb^  he  is  nflVrring  at  v»ry  low  j  riot- n. 

13^   Profinn   ^iMi  oarticMliir  ntCMi    K.fi  vfTra  to  the  ftilin*  Af  or#cr«.  ft^ 


IRON'  \m 

WORKS, 
iro8.311ft313ir(»ineft 
-^roRSp 


Oppoaile  tbe  ite«  V**^ 
SALES  looif; 
IS 8  OBA»milTi 


Tin*  .''ub«»crib«rrt  bavin?  cxipn^'ve  and  unsurra«»«d  arraagMnenU  for  BaaBii ActnriHf  «««y  K^^ 
«ro  aow  f»  spared  to  olR>r  t'»  th-  publir  and  deMltra  throagboat  the  aoontiT'  Wbopomt  aad  cwriw  ^^ 
artry  deachptton;  GraUnga,  dt^uti^ra,  hoor.^ .  PorUbU  Uoa  eadaleadt,  plain  and  or""y^'ivg'rr*S 
Children  .  Iron  Chalra,  Sritfea,  Waah  Stwi.l^,  tnow^r  und  Work  SUnda,  Umbrella  lad  Hat  «JftJj:^< 
a  aaperior  ivialiiy  of  of  Iron  Farm  Pfnc^  ail  of  which  tb«»y  will  wamat  to  aorpaM  la  •'•■**■' ■JUfci^** 
dadfn,  and  eb«i}»««^.  the  aianiifacturea  of  aaf  olbor  Uoqm  ta  tlieir  Uae.    Ordea  fr«A  eroy mow 

SiatfOa  thaiikfullj  ractrived.  and  f xecntod  with  the  nimoat  diapatch.  ,  -» 

Jai^tf ElfT  A  \.KyrSLlBL9ntt2Qj^!A^!?^^^ 

SUPER  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

nuHinK 


OF  8TATEN  XSLAZTD. 

Hie  Iv^iaeHher  baft  laatv  to  tulbnn  the  VMmera  tad  Gtrdeaart  who  bar*  left  o**""*!!!/?!!!  I"* 
be  Ifl  aow  |»r«parrd  to  deliver  th«  name,  either  from  tiie  ^  orks  on  0Uten  lalaod,  or  ft««*  ^^^^SnTist  H^ 

Otbar  parauoa  reoairinf  aupp)i««  of  tliin  well  luitnrn  and  yaloable  fhrtUJaer,  are  reqaeeMa  w 
•ally,  ai  tba  daaiand  for  thb  aeaaon  wUl  bo  lAi«o.  \  ^  ■^wti* 
ALFRED  F.  KEMP,  W,  6»  IJC^Ter  ^•gj — ^ 

ANDRE    LEROY'S    NURSER<^' 

***"* /Ifli^* 

A.  L.  begt  t»  bibrm  bid  numeroua  friencU  that  hd  it  bmp  pMpardd  to  tf0d^  terrfi^'^ 
Tr6€»,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  stock,  Ac,  entrusted  to  his  care.  His  trees,  Ac.  •^\^  tlx  ^ 
year,  and  his  collection  very  conspletc  Orders  should  be  sent  at  once  so  a«  w>  7«^Aii» 
feMDt  kinds.  The  best  care  will  be  given  to  ali  orders  as  usual.  The  Angcn  ^^'Pf^^  ^ 
not  succeeded  well  this  year,  and  /ire  scarfife  nod  high.  Orders  shouW,  as  "«^;  ?f  JiBfttfitfW» 
<m  agent  in  New-Tork.  Mr.  Bowjanob.  138  Pjurl  Strbbt,  \?ho  will  giveJiU  ^^-jipfle** 
deairctl,  and  mail  on  ftp)ilica*.iou,  freo  of  cUar/jres,  a  detailed  copy  of  my  ctfafcg"^  n^ '$i 
dollart)  and  c^iti*. 


: : <#3^ 


I^^OWLBRS  AND  TV^ELrLS,  308  BroAOWAY,  ISTkW 
rouK,  publish  the  following  Scientific  Serials,  which  afford  an  excellent 
)p}:)ortunity  for  bringing  before  the  Public  all  subjects  of  general  interest. 


Life  iLiiUSTKATEO.     A.   IsTew  First-Class 

Weekly  Newspaper,  devoted  to  News,  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  j  to  Entertaim- 
icvr,  iM^BOTEMBXTf  aud  P&OQBEss.  DoBigued  to  encou.  v^e  a  spirit  of  hops,  manliness, 
BLf-RBLUNCE,  and  ACTIVITY  among  the  people ;  to  point  out  the  means  of  profitable  eco- 
omj ;  and  to  discuss  and  illustrate  the  leading  ideas  or  the  dat  ;  to  record  all  signs 
f  PB00RE8S ;  and  to  advocate  political  and  industrial  rights  for  all  classes. 

Its  columns  contain  Original  Essays — Historical,  Biographical,  and  Descriptive ;  Sketches 
r  Travel  and  Adventure ;  Poetry,  Painting,  Music,  Sculpture,  etc. ;  Articles  on  Science, 
.griculture.  Horticulture,  Physiology,  Education,  the  Markets,  Geneml  News,  and  every 
npic  which  is  of  importance  or  interest ;  all  combini^  to  render  it  ono.  of  the  Best  Family 
rWoDAovoo  Tw  toi,  Waot  T*     Publlshed  weekly,  at  Two  Dollars  a  year  in  advance. 


J?WSPAPER8  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Certainly  om  of  the  most  beantlAil  speolmens  of  news- 
per  printing  we  bmre  erer  seen.— riH%(f  CI  A4toca$e. 
L»r^  siie  snd  flmltlese  tTpocraphy.  Abnott  ererf 
anch  of  hnmsn  knowledge  is  troattd  of  bj  able  writ- 
i.  A  w^oome  -vititor.-^Scttnt^  Am^Hcam. 
Abkf  ooodoetod,  wHli  ma  eve  to  s  good  moral  porpose, 


It  sbows  the  well-known  energjr  and  tect  of  thesplilted 
i1>H>hen,  IS  caterers  for  the  people.-^^.  T.  Tribune. 
The  eleaneet,  smoothest,  and  whites!  pa 


r. 

paper,  printed 
fn  a  style  of  trppgnphlcal  beanty  sooh  as  we  never 
saw  ezeeeded--db,  nor  eqoalled.— (  TVo^ra  Co.  AgiMor. 

We  nronoonce  it  the  most  beanttfhl  weeklv 
in  the  tfoion.— [i?Ao^  hland  R^fhrmtr. 


The  ^W^ater-Cure  Journal,  and   Herald  of 

fFORMs.  Devoted  to  Hydropathy,  its  Philosophy  and  Practice  ;  to  Physiology  and  Ana^ 
ny,  with  Illustrative  engravings  ;  to  Dietetics,  Exercise,  Clothing,  Occupations,  Amuse* 
nts,  and  those  Laws  which  govern  Life  aud  Health.    Monthly,  at  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


t  bolds  a  high  rank  in  th#  science  of  health ;  always 
9[y,  strai^^t-forward,  and  pbin-spoken,  it  anR>lds  rae 
•  of  oar'  phy»ical  nature,  wltboot  any  technicalitias, 
in  a  form  as  attractive  and  refreshing  as  the  spark- 
\  element  of  which  it  treats.— [^eco  York  Trioune. 


Within  the  whole  range  of  oar  aeqaaintanoe,  we 
know  of  no  pabllcallon  so  well  adapted  to  doing  good 
as  the  WATut-Ccntx  JouBVAi.— [2x>rJbpor<  MfiMf^er. 

This  is  onqnestlonably  the  most  popular  Health 
Journal  in  the  world.--[inw  York  XnMt^  FmH 


The  -A.MERICAN  -Phrenological  Journal.    ^ 

pository  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Genaral  Intelligence ;  devoted  to  Phrenology,  Eds- 
ion,  Magnetism,  Psychology,  Mechanism,  Architecture,  and  to  all  those  Progressive 
Bfiures  which  are  (»dculated  to  Reform,  Elt^vate,  and  Improve  Mankind.  Illostrated 
h  numerous  portraits,  and  other  engravings.     A  beautiful  Quarto.    One  Dollar  a  Year. 


Mxdard  authority  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  Phre- 
ffX-  Tbe  besnttfU  typography  and  th9  tnpftrlor 
Mitar  of  the  IDaatntions  iro  not  eaEOiiBded  fn  any- 
L  with  which  we  are  aequalnted.— [ilm.  Covri^r. 


Devoted  to  the  highest  happlnAia  and  interests  of 
mn,  tnd  aflbndad  at  tbe  low  pm  of  a  dollar  •  year,  it 
msstsaoeeed  Vranniag  ftp  iCa  present  larga  drenliiliM 
to  a  macfa  higher  fls:nre.— [iiTtfit/;  York  Tribw%i». 


'0t  The^  Douobs,  tB  aAvMoei  a  copy-  of  TiiFa  iLLCSt aatbd,  the  FttBNacMMk& 
BNAL,  and  the  Watsk-Oubb  Journal,  will  be  sent  a  year  to  ope  address. 

i^  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.    OoiucuNiCATieMS,  "is^wif  Books  for  notice  or  revieWi 
rxBxxssMSNts*  and  SuBSGRiFTjbDNB,  shoold  be  addressed  to  the  PuBUsams,  as  follows :  . 


■Otf :  142  WaahingUm  Btnok  I 
laaslphxa:  an  Aroh  Street,  f 


FOWLERS   AND    WELLS, 
BTo.  308  Broadway,  BTew  York. 


.' 


BUKE'S  PATENT  FIRE  PROOF  PAIK 


Th«  ori(liial  and  ooljr  artiol«  thai  mn  be  »oki  witbovt  inMafiiif  the  paieot,  wfi)  ai  all  tii 
Id  ta  OU  ud  In  Dt7  Powd«r,  al  119  PKARL  8TRBBT,  by  Um  Palntec. 

The  Paleal  baa  Joat  barn  dacMed  In  tba  UiHad  fiuUca  court  to  bo  good  and  valid. 

In  oonaeqoeneo  of  tUa  daolstoa  Uurowiag  tba  entire  boeiae**  inta  mj  baada,  I  aliall  wbtj  : 
tka  priee,  aa  I  can  manafkctnie  a  large  qaantlty  mncfa  efaeaper,  proportioaaUy,  tban  a  aaaU  oae.    AM  i 
WpiMoealed. 

J»>.i7  WM.  BLAKB,  Patentee.  U9  PmtI  Btnet,  le 

NEW     AGRICULTURAL     WORK. 

Agriculturb,  its  E&sbntials  and  N«N-S6SENTiixs,  including  an  Examination  of 
other  Manures ;  by  H.  N.  Frtatt,  of  New-Jersey. 

lUa  work,  beoM«e  tbe  genera]  'inlbrmatlon  il  eoataiaa,  will  be  fooad  a  ralnable  gnide  to  tfte 
Aip^altariat  ta  pointing  oat  tbe  eeeeatiala  and  noa-ceaentiale  to  be  forBi»bed  to  ibeir  iaada.    Tke 
ItetUizerfl  aa  tbe  ■oil  wanti,  and  the  avoiding  ol  encb  as  It  doea  not  want,  ia  pointed  out  in  plala  teraa, 
a  aaTlag  of  time  aad  moaej  to  all  wbo  follow  its  adTloe.    At  tbe  Soatb,  where  TtrbawBlnd  taada  i 
to  reetore  (brtility,  wbtcb  aa  yet  doce  not  appear  to  bare  beea  found,  Cbti  TrtatL«  win  be  of  cbs 
ladeed,  tbe  tiller  of  tbe  voil  tn  every  eedioa  eaanoi  but  be  bea«4ied  by  a  pemaal,  as  it  Iifti  Ckevei 
irliieb  baa  bitberto  enveloped  tbe  Mieooe  of  Afriealtore.    Prke,  In  paper,  95  eeata. 

AO  ordcft  to  be  aJdrteetd  to  T.  L.  M AGAeXO^,  PubUaber,  16  Beekmaa  Street,  New>Tovk. 
Far  tale  by  all  Bookaallere 


L 1.  CMH  mmi  m&-mmM  mm 


Taa  Inventor,  after  tlioroiiKlily  taodag  thii  m^m  wma^  * 
tbe  past  two  yeara,  jiwla  eonfldeartp  Iba*  it  hmat  wgm^ni  in  wq 
ibiag  now  la  BMiket,  »a  tibe  way  of  nMtag  «r  jbriiig  waHt*.  ttr 
moUoB  beiag  rotary,  tbe atream  ia  i  iiatfwil.  iTdfc— I  «m  *1  i#« 
▲f  a  veiael.  Tba  paeking  ia  lelf-a^faatiag,  ^arj  \ 
not  well  get  oat  ot  order. 

Tbeee  puaps  are  well  calealated  for  all  tba  i 
paoipa  ef  bydraaia  may  be  need,  ▼ia^  Faetevte,  9 
nerlea,  Brewerive,  Dintilleriaa,  Railroada,  WeavS 
Miaeai  Garden  Eagloea,  4m. 

Among  the  rsany  tsstimonlala  givan  of  Ote fBK^*V** 
■tfdal  awarded  attbelaatgteat  Pair  of  tha  iImiiIiw1^<"    . 

No.  1  ia  a  booee  or  well  pump  aad  domeatie  fte  Mw>"* 
will  ralae  fWmiM  to  30  gallona  per  miawte. 

No.9  wUI  laiae  100  gadlona  at  ISO  zevoftottaM. 

No.  Si     *•        900         "         190  " 

No.  3      *        300         «        ISO         •* 

Ae  quantity  raised  can  be  doabled,  \n  ditf^tiBH  A*  i^ 
dons.  Tbese  machines  are  raaBafbetured  aad  laif  tf  As  w- 
ecriberaatBrockpon.N.Y.;  aU6  in  thla  cHa^dB  Qim^mi^^- 


,)byJ.C.OAKY. 


CA&T  k, 


C.      O-      SHEFFIELD, 

URBANA,   OH^O, 


oonmissiQii  mesonaiit, 

FOR  THE 

Bale  of  Mechanical  and  A^cnltnral  fflachineiy 

i  IN  THE  WESTERN  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  STATES. 

'JkxkMSL  «\i.oli.  ^t]a.or  Z^Ateaatoc].  jBlj^%3Lc1job 

As  are  siiitcd  to  the  wants  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

A  bufiiDMs  residence  of  sixteen  years  in  tbe  Wnmac  Statib,  a  very  extended  aofnaintafK  i 
tn  of  tlie  principal  Weotem  Citie8,with  the  aasittanoe  of  Txatsukg  Acmrm,  wfll  offer  to  ftrtii 
fefanulietarers  oad  Patcnteeo  oDniual  ikcilities  through  this  Agaicy. 


noticing  this  Circular  and  Call  for  Agents,  vnU  receive  tlu  Book,  free  of  expense, 

GREAT   LITERARY  CURIOSITY! 

THIS  DAY   PUBLISHED, 

DESPOTISM; 

.    aSE  LAST  DAYS  07  THS  AHEEICAIT  EEPVBLIC. 
BY  INVISIBLE  SAM. 
-/his  work  has  elements  of  deep  interest  to  every  reader,  and  its  thrilling 
%  surpass  those  of  the  best  novel  ever  written.    "We  copy  the  following  re- 
.Tom  the  New  York  Dutchman  : 

Messrs.  Hall  &  Willson,  an  enterprishag  publiahing  house  of  ♦Jiiscity,  have  favored 

!  h  the  aftvance  sheets  of  a  book  they  are  about  to  publlBh,  called  "  Despotisms  or 

t  9t  Bays  of  the  American  RepubUc:^    It  is  a  novel  u»like  apy  ever  before  written. 

.  1  attempt  to  blend  a  thrilling  tale  with  the  every-day  incidents  of  life  in  the  great 

•olis  of  the  country.    As  strange  as  the  attempt  may  seem,  it  ia  entirely  successful 

A  book  of  equal  interest  we  never  read.    We  see  every  incident  that  occurs,  and  we 

divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  we  are  acting  our  part  in  the  drama.    The  actors 

n  and  women  now  alive,  and  the  dialogue  is  carried  on,  and  the  plot  entirely  de- 

l,  by  men  with  whom  we  daily  associate.    Seven  hundred  persons  are  introduced 

scenes,  all  of  whom  are  eminent  as  merchants,  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers, 

.  .  ms,  gamblers,  thieves,  robbers,  rumsellers,  &c.    The  work  is  political,  philosophic, 

-    c,  sentimentalj^jpoetic,  pathetic,  religioas,  &c 

jnong  the  seyen  hundred  actors  in  the  drama  are  Mayor  Wood,  all  the  alderme^, 

'  Brady,  Judge  Stuart,  Judge  Bogart,  George  Law,  Mr.  Fillmore,  Commodore  Yan* 

(Governor  Okrk,  Judge  Gapron,  A.  T.  Stewart,  Moses  Taylor,  Mr.  Whitlock,  Mjr. 

Q,  H.  Ketchum,  Judge  Roosevelt,  Baker,  Turner,  Paudine,  Heam,  W.  B.  Astor,  Ste- 

Vhitney,  Thomas  Tileston,  G.  Bancroft,  Edward  Everett,  Dr.  Ocffswell,  Senator 

Governor  Townsend,  Stoughton,  Clarke,  the  Appletons,  Greeley,  Collins,  Brown, 

Rothschild,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Wi^in,  Mr.  Bates,  Kev.  Dr.  Cox,  Mrs.  Schuyler,  &c. 

'he  scene  of  the  novel  or  play  is  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York ;  and  one  half  the 

s  of  the  avenue,  including  the  ladies  of  the  very  highest  circles,  are  actors. 

[o  novel  was  ever  crowded  with  incidents  of  equal  interest,  and  nearly  all  of  them 

I  connected  with  our  authentic  history.    Many  of  the  passengers  in  the  Arctic  and 

sific  have  parts  in  the  drama,  and  we  hear  their  conversation ;  and  in  one  scene  we 

n  all  assembled  at  Mrs.  Bayard's  party,  in  the  Fifth  Avenue ! 

he  style  of  the  work  has  the  flowing  grace  of  Bulwer,  and  the  terseness,  accuracy 

"  ngth  of  Jeffrey  and  Macaulay.    The  biting  sarcasm  of  Mrs.  Cope,  when  roasting 

3  eminent  and  wealthy  Mr.  T.  P.  B.,  is  perfectly  inimitable.    The  speech  of  J.  Q^ 

and  Mr.  Bancroft's  imitation  of  Edward  Everett,  are  quite  equal  to  any  original 

')y  either  of  these  men.    The  pathos  of  many  scenes  is  equal  to  Sterne's  best 

>    Old  no  person  who  reads  the  work  can  fail  to  yield  his  feelings  in  deep  sympathy 

:  ^  intense  sufferings  of  Miss  Eemble,  Judge  Edmonds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cope,  Mr. 

I,  and  Mr.  Bcnemct.    Our  best  English  drama  can  produce  nothing  of  its  kind 

han  the  vision  of  Judge  Edmonds.    The  reflections  over  the  death  of  Mrs.  Cope, 

Isabella,  Mr.  Torrence,  Mr.  Sanford,  Miss  Brown,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Collins,  and 

10  were  lost  in  the  Arctic,  we  confess  touched  our  feelings. 

i6  writer  positively  assures  the  Americans  that  they  shall  never  know  him,  and 

no  doubt  he  is  sincere.    Report  has  attributed  the  authorship  to  a  lawyer  who 

a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  New  York  bar.    The  book  appears  to  be  written 

.  Ate  virtuous  principles,  and  to  fix  them  on  our  soil.    We  hazard  nothing  in  saying 

'  ook  of  so  many  curious  elements  and  popular  issues  was  never  written.    Every 
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